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PREFACE 


So brave a title as T liavo given this small })ook H(‘(‘ins to clemaiul a]x)logy or explanation. 

Cliildren oft.en receive names for wliicrli there is no jnstifieation at the time: no baby is 
Frank or Aivutstvs or (les(‘rves to be called Patfenck or Ora(’E : but there is always a 
possibility that they may grow np tx) he wortliy of such names. 

This book is a small one but I hoiH*, it will grow. Even the Kncyclopmulia IhUamiira was 
not always as large as it is today. F l)elieve that the Eiuijclopaetlla Sinlra^ in spite of all its 
deficiencies, will prove so nsefnl that another edition will Im called for, and then another, and that 
ea(}h edition will he fuller than tli(‘ last, till a work is prodn(‘ed that is all by sinologues and 
specialists and that is worthy of the proud name. Put this smaller book had to come first. 
Besides, the name is a good one. 

No one knows better than the writer liow in(‘omplet;e the work is. With more time the 
number of articles could have lK‘en doubled and almost every article made twice as long. But most 
of the book I did alone, and much of it in the sj)arc hours of a busy life : only towards the end, 
wlien I felt sure the book could l>e comj)l(ited, did I seek for help. A bigger work would have 
required time and capital and a staff of writers. On its present scale it will he of use to tlie 
ordinary student and nsader, while it will also provide a basis for a fuller work to follow. 

In my researches I found a writer who alluded (o a (*ertaiii dictionary jis being ‘still-born,’ 
and he further referred to it as a ‘ mere skeleton.' I should be sorry for my book t/O be (*alled a 
♦still-born skeleton,’ but I am pleased to thiidv it is tin* framework on which a nnu’e complete and 
worthier Encyclopaedia may be elaborated. 

My heartiest thanks are due to J)r. (J. E. Mohrison, who not only gave me (‘omplete 
freedom to use his famous library, — the l)est in the world for my pur|X)se, — but also encouraged mo 
by sympathy, advi(‘e and help in many ways. Sir Charles Eltot, both in Hongkong and Peking, 
was always ready to assist, espe<Mally in matters relating to the Buddhist religion, and even allowed 
me the free use of a work of his on Buddhism, not yet published. M. Paiu. Pelliot not only 
helped with kind advice and correction but contributed an important article, while Prof. Edouari) 
Ckavannes favoured me with some valuable notes. Professors FT. A. Giles, E. II. Parker, 
Henui Cordier and Berthold TiArFER, though they have not supplied any articles, have 
expressed the kindest interest in the b(K>k and have readily answered various (pierics. Dr. Paf’l 
S. Rfjns(’H, the United States Minister to China, proved a keen appreciation of the work by 
having it provided with valuable articles, liastly, I must express my gratitude to the Jesuit 
Fathers at Zi-ka-wei, who, with their usual charming courtesy, gave me all the assistance they could, 
placed their library at my disposal and wrote some important artieles for the book. 
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As re{,'artlB other ooutribntors of matter ; the bulk of the work was done by myself, as already 
stated, and it was only when there seemed a reasonable hope of publisliing that I ventured to ask 
specialists for help. I then found that there was no lack of ready helpers for a work that promised 
to appear early ; it might have l)oen in vain to ask for help at the beginning, but at the end T find 
that, by delaying pnbli(!atioii, many more valuable contributions might lie obtained. In only two or 
three eases has any remuueratiim lieen ofTered : the help has been given with generosity and 
enthusiasm, lieeause the contribntoi-s recognized the value of such a book to th^ public. 

Of these emitributore Mr. J. D. i)i5 Lj TorcifK has jierhaps taken the most pains, for, 
tiesides writing the article OrnUholoijy , he has coiTCCted all the lists of birds which apjiear in the 
book. It must lie nndemtood that Mr. La Toi'CHK is not responsible for these lists, but they are 
far more coim't than they would have lieen if he had not kindly read them. Several of the 
Oovernmcnt Ministries and Services have 2 n‘Ovided articles which, whether signed or not, will be 
reixignized by the re<ider as authoritative, and my sjiecial thanks are due for jiapers or material to the 
Inspectorate (ieneral of Maritime ('ustonis, the Directorate General of Posts, the Chief Inspectorate 
of Salt Revenue, the Ministry of Connnnnications and the Ministiy of Agrieulluiv and Commerce. 
Among the names ^^hich I am f)ermitted to mention arc those of F. SHUiiFicsEE, Lsip, { t oi ' fst ) y ) ; 
WL T. Com.ixs, Esij., { Mitiing ) ; Dr. C. C. Wax«, { RaiUcuys ) \ Dr. \T. H. Wanc, ( Orolnyy ) ; H. Van 
UKH Vek.v, Esq,, ( Consmwiry ) ; Cjiaxo Ohiks, Esip and \V. 11. STiiiOknANi), Esep, ( Sal / Reveiiiie ). 

I am further indebted for special articles or mabirial to E. G. Hriif.inn, Esq., c.M.o.; 
Dr. Ml! Lien Teh: E, T. C. Meiinek, Esq.: 11. Vo.x Hkidenstaat, Esq.; Rev. G. G. Warren ; 
Rev. A. C, Moi'LE : Rev. E. Mobiun ; Dit. A. Stanley : Mm. F. Avscoi^riH ; G. Lannino, Esq. ; 
Rev. Dr. S, I. Woopuridge ; Rev. Pore f’oiTBXOis, s.j. : Rev. Pere .T. DE la Survi^rk s.j. ; 
Rev. A. P. Parker, d.p.; Rev. Arnolp Foster, h.a.; Lionel Giles, Esq., ll.d.; Rev. J. P. 
Bruce, m,a.; Frank N. Mever, Esq.; H. Chatley, Esq., ii.sc. ; Pi'rc Gautuiek, s.j. ; and 
Norman Shaw. Esij., who has written most of the articles on the products and exports of China, and 
has supplied many statistics. In most cases contributed articles have the writer's initials appended, 
but some contributions are anonymous, and to various short notes it seemed hardly necessary 
to add the initials. 

After my wife’s return from England in 1010 she became very helpful, writing a number of 
important artick“S and moreover undertaking the notices of all the Protestant Missions in Clyna, 
thus ensuring completeness and nniformity of treatment in that subject. She has also been of the 
greatest assistance in the laborious work of reading proofs, etc. 

Mr. Z. T, Woo, Assistant Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch, lias 

given me some welcome help. 

Finally, my very hearty thanks are given to Mr. F. W. Moore of Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, 
Limiter, who from the inception of the work has taken the keenest interest in it, and without whose 
friendly co-operation and unsparing hard work the book could not have been out so soon, and would not 
liave shewn so satisfactory an appearance. Only those who have had the exjierience can know the 
difficulties of producing such a work in the Far East, far from resources and by the labour of 
Chinese workmen whose English is of the scantiest. The typographical errors which have escaped 
notice till too late, but which are not numerous, will be easily pardoned, and the necessity for using 
a new mark over the u (as in Tzu) : this one change iu the Wade system, being constant 
throughout the book, can cause no confusion. It is not necessary to say much about the difficulties 
which the Great War has caused both to printer and compiler. 



As to the romaDization of Chinese characters, Wadf/s system has been adhered to as 
far as possible. It has not, however, been jx)ssible to he uniform. Names of places like Foochow, 
Hangchow, etc., must, of course, be spelt according to the accepted usage. In the case of Missions 
in the southern provinces the names of places are given as receded in the Mission Repoiis, and 
are often difficult to recognize by one who only si)eaks mandarin. Further, the Ik)st Office 
authorities have issued a list of place names, and these must generally bo accepted though different 
from the Wade system. Uniformity has therefore been impossible, but the Chinese chanicters 
will be sufficient help to those who can read them. As to other Chinese ^\ords, not geographical 
names, it has hardly seemed fair to alter the romanization in contributed articles, and the Wade 
system is therefore again departed from, but again the characters will prevent misunderstanding. 
Where Chinese words iorm the title of an article, not only are characters given, but cross-references 
have been used freely, so that the reader who looks e.g. for H^sin will at once know he must turn to 
Chin. In some cases it may be that a character is roinanized in two ways in the same article, and 
I offer no excuse* 

Even in personal names there v\ill be found something to forgive. 

It seems natural to use the title ‘ P6re ’ for all Roman Catholic- priests, whatever their 
nationality ; and since the lx)oks consulted about them were generally in French it will be found 
that the Fathers’ names are often in a French form when they should rightly bo Italian, Portuguese 
or Spanish. 

. With regard to the books to which the reader is referred at the end of each article : it must 
not be supposed that these are all I have consulted. The references are often to those works which 
Arc most accessible, or to those which will put the student on the track of further books,— they arc 
often inclusive— in being referred to Morse, for example, one is also referred to the authorities 
which Morse may indicate. 

It has been impossible to observe a true proportion in the treatment of subjects, and 
this for several reasons. But it may bo observed that every reader Mill be inclined to think too 
much space is given to those subjects wliich have no interest for him. 

The arrangement of headings is strictly aljdiabetieal : that is, l/here is no gi’ouping of 
certain classes of Chinese sounds such as Chi, Shan, etc. Thus Chin Dynasty and Chin State will 
be sepamted l)y Ching, etc. The alphabetical arrangemenl rc(|uires some oar<' on the reader’s part, 
yet it may be less irritating than the other system. 

Unless otherMise indicated the dollar is always the Mexican dollar. 

The reader Mill no doubt tind mistakes enough in the book, and I shall be thankful to have 
them pointed out. But not everything which seems an error is really one ; it may be that the reader 
has depended on a single authority. I’o give the simplest illustration i 30 S 8 ible, Chinese Gordon, 
leader of the Ever Victorious Army, is called Peter in WiiiMAAr’s Middle Kingdom, yet I am not 
in error wljen 1 name Inin Charj.es George. A hundred similar but more difficult examples 
might be given. 

I send the lx)ok out in the sincei'e lioix) that it may help to interpret and oijen up China to 
the foreign reader, and may increase mutual respect and knowledge betM^een East and West. 

SAMUEL COULING. 


SflANOHAi, August 25, 1917. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


The abbrcN iaiioiis in this book are very few except those known 
to everyone. 


N.O.B.R.A.8. 

R. A.S. 
H.E.F.E.O. 

S. J. 

C.M. 

L.M.S. 


North (-'hjiia Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland* 
Bulletin de I’Ecolo franyaise do rPIxtrSme-Orient. 
Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 

Congregation of the Mission (Jiuzarists). 

London Missionary Society, 
etc. 
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ABACUS, Mtffi Buan p^an, reckoning plate y 
the counting-board used by the Chinese. It is a 
frame with a number of wire rods parallel. 
These are divided unequally by a transverse bar 
of wood. On each rod are seven ballsi five on 
one side of the dividing bar and two on the other. 
£ach of the five on the first wire counts singly, 
but each of the two balls counts as five and when 
both are drawn to the dividing line they stand 
for ten. The next wire to the left will similarly 
deal with tens and the next with hundreds. 

It is apparently indigenous, though closely 
resembling that used by the Homans ; it is 
derived from an old system of counting by tallies, 
and came into use in the 3rd century a.d.| 
according to Schleqel, in the 12th according to 
Lacovpebie and in the 14th according to 
VlSSl^BB. 

It is also called ch*iu p*an 3 $ ball-plate. 

There has recently been some enthusiasm 
shown for the use of the abacus and it is being 
taught in the third and fourth years of the 
elementary schools. But the method is only of 
use for addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
to a limited extent for division. The extraction 
of square roots on the abacus or simplification of 
fractions, for example, is extremely difficult, and 
there is always the objection that, in case of an 
error the whole calculation must be made over 
again. 

VxssifiiiE : Becherches sur Votigine de 
Vahaque chinoia; Schlbgel : T*oung Pao, 1893, 
p. 96 ; Lacoupebib : Numismatic Chronicle, vol. iii, 
3rd series, p. 297. 

AB€EL, DAVID, an early missionary tc 
China, sent by the American Dutch Reformed 
Church q,v, (through the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions q.v.). He 
reached China in company with Bridgman in 1830. 
He paid one visit to the west on account of 
health, travelled a great deal in the Indies for 


the Board’s information, entered Amoy directly 
it was open (1842), and being sent home in a 
dying condition died at Albany, N.Y. in 1846. 

ABEL, CLARKE, chief medical officer and 
naturalist to the Amhebst Embassy. Unhappily 
nearly everything he collected was lost on the 
homeward journey through the wreck of the 
Alccate in the Straits of Caspar north of Pulo 
Jicat, east of Sumatra. He wrote an account of 
the journey and Embassy. 

Abel : Narrative of a Journey in the Interior 
of Clnna, etc., London, 1818. 

ABHIDHARMA, a Sanscrit word translated 
into Chinese as lun discourses. The Lun taang 
or Thesaurus of discourses is one of the divisions 
of the Chinese Tripitaka or San Tsang; it 
contains translations of Buddhist works on 
philosophical subjects. See Buddhist Canon, 

ABORIGINES. The earlier occupants of 
C Chinese soil still exist in large numbers in the 
provinces of Kueichow, Ssfich'uan, Yunnan, Kuang- 
si and Kuangtung. In Yunnan about two-thirds 
of the population consists of them. Altogether 180 
tribes have been named, numbering many millions 
and occupying territory larger than that of Franco. 
In some cases they are on their own original soil, 
elsewhere they have retreated to the mountains. 

No great family in the world is so little known 
as these non-Chinese races. This is largely due 
to the bewildering number of senseless names given 
to them by the Chinese. In the Topography of 
Yunnan 141 tribes of them are mentioned separately 
without any attempt to classify them. 

They have been divided according to language 
by both Boubne and Davies into three classes, 
Boubnb’s being Lolo, Shan and Miao-tefi ; Davies 
similarly divides them into Mon-Khmer, Shan and 
Tibeto-Burman families. In Botjbnb’s account 
will be found 22 vocabularies and also specimens 
of Lolo script. 


1 
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Following Davies, who also gives various 
vocabularies, the Families are 

(i) the Mon-Khmor Family, comprising the 
Miao-Yao, the Min-cliia and the Wa-Palaung 
groups. 

(u) the Shan Family, embracing all the tribes 
speaking Shan or Tai dialects. 

(ill) the Tibeto-Burman Family, comprising the 
Hsi-fan, the Lodo and the Kachin groups. 

These groups are again subdivided. To the 
Wa-Palaung group belong the Wa, La, and P‘u-man 
tribes. The Moso belong to the Ilsifan group. 
The Lo-lo group includes also the Liso, the J.<a-hu 
and the Wo ni tribes. To the Burmese group 
belongs the Ma-ru tiibe. 

The Miao and Yao languages, though they lack 
very close resemblance to the Annamese, (,‘arnbodian 
and Talain languages, are classified with the Mon- 
Khmer Family, because of the construction of their 
seuteiK'scs : — The noun precedes the adjective, the 
thing possessed precedes the possessor, the subject 
precedes the verb, and the verb precedes the 
object The Miao call themselves Mhong, while 
the Talains call themselves Mon. Though the 
Min -cilia language is more (diinesc in construction, 
yet, according to both Lacouperie and Dwies, 
it contains a sufficient foundation of similar words 
to justify its inclusion among the Mon-Khmer 
Family. 

Because the Chinese, Shan and Tibeto-Burman 
Families are more closely allied to each other in 
speech than they are to the Mon-Khmer Family, 
it has been supposed that the Mon-Khmer separat- 
ed in very early days from the original stock and 
settled in Indo-China long lief ore the others. 
There are evidences which point to the presence 
of a smaller, darkiT race, before the coming of 
the Mon-Khmer Family 

About many of the tribes very little has been 
written. Some notes on the more important ones 
are given below, in alphabetical order. To save 
repetition the names only of autliors to bo referred 
to are given after each tribe, while a full list of 
the works will be found at the end of the article. 

CHTTNG CHIA Jiti is the name given to 
some non-Chinese tribes living in Yunnan, Kuei- 
chou, Kuangsi and Kuangtung, numbering between 
six and seven millions. They are akin to the Shan 
tribes of Burma, the lai of Tonkin, the Lao 
tribes on the borders of China and possibly to 
the Li mu or Loi tribes of Hainan. Some of their 
houses resemble those of the Shan, being built on 
piles. They are a distinct race from the Miao-chia, 
and are more respected by the Chinese Most of 
the Chung-chia claim to have come from Kiangsi. 
The probable reason for this claim seems to be 
that when Chinese were sent to subdue the wild 
tribes in the south-west, (Keh-lao or Miao-chia) 


and occupied the cx)nquer€d territory, the soldiers 
married the women of the superior Chung-chia. 
Here Jtoux states that the name Chung-chia means 
“sons of all races” and was given to the descend 
ants of this alliance. Clauke states that the word 
means “ the middle tribe ” meaning the tribe 
inferior to the Chinese and superior to the Miao. 
The Chinese words adopted into their language 
are pronounced as in the Kiangsi dialect. 

There appear to bo three classes of Chung-chia, 
the Pu-i, the Pu-Na or Pu-la IJR and the Pu-lung. 
Roux .states that they are called I-chia by the 
Chinese, but Clarke regards this term as another 
name for the Lo-lo. 

The men dress like Chinese, but the women 
wear tight coats and long skirts and do not bind 
their feet. They do three-quarters of the work 

They appear to worship no deities, though they 
recognise a Good and an Evil Being. They have 
no legends of the creation or deluge, as the Lo-lo 
and Miao have. Exorcists are employed in times 
of sickness or calamity to drive away the evil 
influences and sometimes sacrifices are offered in 
front of “ .spirit ” trees Roux writes that 
formerly they worshipped a cross, and that at one 
time he saw one of these in a pagoda. It used to 
he carried about in procession, its arms hung with 
eggs, each covered with little crosses. 

They arc ruled by local headmen, but disputes 
they cannot settle are carried to the Chinese courts. 
They arc fond of litigation and the Chinese 
consider them crafty and dishonest. 

I’hey have no written language Their speech 
is monosyllabic and contains different definite 
articles. Many of the words resemble those of the 
Shan dialect 

7Mie Chung-chia do not dance but love singing 
Formerly they used to hold competitions in im- 
proMsation Their binial saciificcs differ from 
tho.'-e of the Chine.se. 

Roux; Clarke. 

HEAD-HUNTERS The Vonuum tribe of 
the Soutlicrn savages of Formosa and the Atayal 
tribe, tlie Northern savages of Formosa, are head- 
hunters. ‘ Human heads are offered at all their 
celebrations, and adorn the entrances of their 
huts. 

The Wa tribe found between the Sal win and 
Mekong rivers in Yunnan and across the border in 
Burma are also head-hunters. 

Arnolu ; Taylor. 

HEI MIAO SSUf, black miao, the most 
important tribe of the Miao, so-called because 
they wear dark-coloured clothes. They are found 
in S E Kiieichou and are the most intelligent and 
self-reliant of the Miao. Some say they originally 
came from Kiangsi. 

Clarke j Davies; Johnston. 
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HUA-MIAO flowery miao, are a Miac 

tribe, ‘so-called because their women wear parti- 
coloured clothes. A bride wears a silver filagree 
crown, seven silver necklets and silver bangles 
on each arm, silver spangles sewn over her coat 
and a richly embroidered skirt. I'he Ta Hua Miao 
are morally the worst of the Miao. 

Clarke; Clark. 

HSI-FAN IS western haiharianH is the 
name given by the Chinese to tribes inhabiting 
the regions on the borders of China and Tibet. 
Many are Tibetan in religion and customs, but in 
some districts they have a cult of their own, 
which includes animal sacnfice. Their language 
is connected with the Lo-lo speech. 

Davies ; Rockhill. 

KACHIN ; a hill-race of Jiurnia, but extending 
into W. Yunnan. The Chinese call them Yeh-jin 
Sf A (savages) or more politely s/trm Vou |U fifi 
(hill tops) They call themselves cliiruj-p'aw 

Dwies. 

KEIl-LAO or Jiiao, ijjlf arc the oldest 

non-Cliincse tribes now found in Kucichou, and 
are nearly extinct. They li\e in An-shun pre- 
fecture Their language is very different from 
any other in the pro\ince Three names arc given 
to them : Hva Krh-Iao, because the 

\\onien dress in various colours; Ta-ija Kcit-Iao, 
because a bride’s fiont tooth is broken 
before marriage; and Uxmq Kvh-hio^ 

(red Keh-lao) The men dress like Chinese, but 
the women have a peculiar costume of their own, 
wear their hair in a toj) knot, and do not bind 
their feet. The Koli-lao are great believers in 
demons 

• Vial ; Clarke ; Clark 

LA is the Shan name of tribes akin to the 
ICn, found in K'cng-ma and neighboui iiig Chine.se 
Shan States They are more civilized than those 
called 117/, and are not headhunters, but arc not 
Buddhist Those tribes, of the same .stoek as Wa 
and I.^a, who have embraced Buddhism are called 
7\n Lou 

Davies; Scott. 

LIMIT. See 7:m, inf 

LT SO is the Chinese name of a native tribe 
whose hoadcpiaj'ters are in Yunnan in the Sal win 
basin. They call themselves Ta-sv. They use 
cross bows for bunting. They are wide-spread but 
not very numerous. In their northern home they 
are quite untouched by Chinese civilization,* and 
live in primitive savagery ; further south they are 
very Chinese in their customs. 

Dwtks. 

LO-HEI is the Chinese name of the Ln hv, a 
hill tribe that lives in south Yunnan between the 
Mekong and the Sal win. They talk a Lolo dialect 


and are probably a mixed race of Lo-lo and Wa, 
Tliey are very war-like, the men using cross-bows 
and poisoned arrows. The men (in China) have 
adopted Chinese dress, but the women wear long 
coats, breeches and gaiters, their tribal costume. 

Davies. 

LOI, (Li mu, etc.), Jg, aborigines of Hainan; 
many of these have so far adopted Chinese clothes 
and manners as hardly to be distinguishable. 
Others, while entirely under Chinese rule, retain 
their own dress and customs — they are called ‘tame 
Lois ’ But a thiid class retain also something of 
their own ancestral government. These occupy 
perhajis half the island, especially in the south, 
and much of their country is mountainous. They 
have no market towns, the architecture of their 
villages is their own and they have their own 
.‘^}.stem of village rulers and laws 

‘I'he various tribes differ somewhat in custom. 
‘Fhe men of the tribe living towards the north-east 
of the district wear their hair in a large knot, and 
their costume consists of a short coat open down 
the front and girdled, and two pieces of cloth hung 
fi(»m the waist. Another tribe lives in the south 
and its men fasten their hair with hone pins ; 
while the women wear their hair tied as a hoise’s 
tail i.s in wet weather. The men in the south- 
west pari the hair from ear to ear, with the front 
hair knotted on the forehead, and the rest brought 
over one car and tucked into the knot. All the 
women are tattooed and wear short coats and pet- 
ticoats ending above the knee The clothing is 
made from tree cotton or from Chinese cotton. 
In one district ornaments of bone and silver are 
vvoin; in another, large brass earrings, eight to 
ten hoops of 5 inches diameter in each ear, are the 
jirincipal ornanu'nts ; while heavy head collars are 
worn in a third district 

They provide for themselves nearly all they 
need, hut bring deers’ horns and hides, rattan, etc., 
into the Chi ne.se markets. 

They seem to have no writing and no idols; 
they are sujier.stitioiis and suspicions hut are de- 
scribed as gentle and amiable. Their relations with 
the Chinese arc always unstable and rev’^olts are 
frecpient. Some of the Loi are found in the 
peninsula of TmicJiow in Kuangtung, and it has 
been thought by some that they were the same race 
as the Cbung-rhia of Kucichou and Kuangsi, who 
are similar to the Tai, and that they were driven 
south while the Chung-chia were pressed to the 
west 

Most of the Loi dialects have the same gram- 
matical construction as Annamese and Siamese. 
From a comparison of vocabularies Parker is of 
opinion that the Loi are sprung from the Siamese. 
Tn ««tatnre and complexion they seem related to 
the Malays. They occupy the centre and South 
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of Haiaaii, ftnd divided into 15 (ur 16 tribes. 
Their name is pronounced variously as Le, Lai, Li 
and Lioi. 

Jbbbuiassen; Caldeb; Scrabtfeb; Henry. 

LO>LO, • IK, etc., the Chinese name for an 
important native race in the South-west. Lao4ao 
and Liao’liao are other forms of the name. The 
Lo-lo resent the use of these terms and are more 
politely called I chta SK. The Chinese also call 
them Man tzHif fB| 'iF* or Man ehiaj this is the name 
commonly used in Ssdch^uan. The Lo-lo native 
name is No-m or Nei-ev. 

There are various explanations of the Chinese 
name; Lo may be a corruption of No; but others 
say the name was given because they carry baskets 
supposed to contain the souls of ancestors, the 
Chinese word for such baskets being Lo-lo, 

They are the most widely spread of all the 
native races of W. China, being found from 
W. Ssiich*uan to Kueichou, and forming the bulk 
of the population in Yunnan. Their stronghold is 
the Ta liiang range in Ssuch^uan and the Chien- 
ch'ang H A valley which is the passage between 
Ssdch'uan and Yunnan. Here they are independent 
and in the majority, and lord it over the Chinese, 
whom they only tolerate that they may barter with 
them. The territory they occupy is estimated at 
13 ,000 sq, miles. They are divided into * black ' 
and * white,’ or * blackbones * and * whitebones ’ ; 
the former being superior. In Ssiich^uan, where 
they are pure or mingled with E. Tibetans, they 
are comparatively fair, a fine, tall, race ; further 
south they are smaller, darker, inferior, though 
still better than other aborigines, and are being 
absorbed by the Chinese. Their origin is unknown, 
but they have been suspected of Indo-European 
descent. 

It is surmised that either the Ssfich’uan 
Lo-los may be of the original stock, while those 
in Yunnan may be the product of a mixture with 
another darker race ; or that the shorter, darker 
type may be the original type, and the tall Lo-lo 
of the North may have some infusion of Aryan 
blood. 

They have a written language, consisting of 
some three thousand words, and, according to 
Bourne, only used for religious purposes. Du 
Halde gives an early account of them; Baber was 
the first of recent writers on them; and they have 
since received a great deal of attention. Cordier’s 
paper in the T*oung-pao gives a r48um6 of all that 
had been written about them up to date, with a 
bibliography, and was prepared in view of the 
d’Ollone mission then exploring the Ta Liang 
mountains. 

Barer ; Vial ; Clarke ; Davies ; Cobdieb ; 
LBaBNURB; Madbollb; Libtabd; d*Ollonb. 


MA BXJ, a Ydnnan tribe found on the East 
branch of tha Irawadi, extending over th6 border 
into China in small numbers. They eat dogs. 

Davies ; Posxzkgeb. 

MIAO.CHIA,t[9( orMIAO-TZU is the 
name given by Chinese to tribes calling themselves 
Mhong, whose head-quarters are in Kueichou, but 
who are also found in south Yunnan, Ssfich*uan 
and Hunan. They appear to have originally come 
from Hunan. In 800 b.c. the king of Chou sent 
an expedition to Changsha against them. In the 
reign of Ch*in Shih Huang Ti they were driven 
west. There are many tribes of them, dififering 
in dialect, dress, etc. In Kueichou they are the 
serfs or tenants of the Lo-los. They are very 
simple ; in morals they are inferior to the Chinese. 
Drink is their curse, and even their women are 
seen frequently drunk. They love music and danc- 
ing, their chief instrument being the lU-aen (JK 
similar to the Chinese shingJU Young people are 
allowed to court. They have no writing but have 
legends of the creation and the deluge. They have 
no idols, but sacrifice to their dead. They believe 
in a future existence. They are in great dread of 
demons and constantly employ sorcerers, exorcists 
and mediums. They are ruled by headmen who 
are responsible to the Chinese magistrate. There 
have been frequent revolts of the Miao, the last 
gr^at one being during the T^ai P4ng rebellion. 
The Miao women wear wonderfully embroidered 
clothes and short, white kilted skirts. Both men 
and women wear dark blue turbans. The men 
use cross-bows and poisoned arrows. The Hei 
Miao, Hua Miao, Ya chiao Miao, are amongst 
the most important of their tribes in Kueichou. 

Vial; Clarke; Davies. 

MIN-CHIA AX ^be name given by Chinese 
to a very mixed tribe found in Yunnan, chiefly in 
the plains of Ta-li fu and Chao-chou, and not 
widely scattered. They call themselves Pe-tso. 
They claim that their ancestors came from Nanking 
and they have adopted a Chinese construction in 
their sentences and many Chinese words. It is a 
most puzzling language to classify, but Lacoupebii 
and Davies agree to place it in the Mon-Khmer 
group. They have no written language. In the 
5th moon they hold a festival of music and dancing. 

Davies; Clark. 

MO-SO X or Mo-9ha, or Mo-ti^ or Li ckia is 
the name of a tribe living in the prefectures of 
Li-kiang and Ho-king, in Yunnan. They call 
themselves Na-ihi or La-9hi, They formerly in- 
habited S.W. Tibet, apd claim to have originally 
come from Mongolia. They founded a powerful 
state with the capital at Li-kiang, and were part 
of the kingdom of Kan-chao. In 1253 they were 
subjugated by Kbttbxlax Khan. Their language 
resembles that el the Lo4o somewhat, but they 
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dengr 4Uuit ihty are r^aied to the Lo4c, whom they 
eeorsu Their religion ie a Tibetan Buddhiam, and 
they worship their ancestors. They are grcesly 
Miperstitious, believing in demons, spirits and 
magic. The deluge legend is not unknown. They 
burn their dead. Their sorcerers use a hieroglyphic 
writing. The men wear Chinese dress with ear- 
rings of green stone, and the women wear pleated 
skirts and their hair in a top-knot. 

Da VUES; Cobdjkr; Johnstom; Himbi d'Oe- 

LBAN8. 

P*U-MAN is the Chinese name for a tribe 
living in South and South-west Yunnan. Clarke 
says that P*u is the name given by the Chinese 
to Yao IB. They are supposed by some to be a 
Shan race, but they scattered, and isolated groups 
have taken over the language of their most power- 
ful neighbours. Davies found some who could 
speak nothing but Chinese. He places them in 
the Wa-Palaung group. 

Clarke; DAvns. 

SHAN is the Burmese name for a race found 
in Burma, Siam and China. They call themselves 
Tai, pronounced T‘ai in Siam. The Chinese name 
for them is Pai-i, or in Kueichou, Chungchia. In 
China they are found in Yunnan, Kueichou, Kuang- 
si, Kuangtung and on the Ssdch^uan borders. Many 
have been absorbed into the Chinese race; indeed 
the Cantonese may he mainly of Shan blood. 
Befmre Yunnan was conquered by Khxjbilai Khan, 
there existed the Shan kingdom of Nan-chao, with 
Ta-li fu as the capital. The majority of Shans 
in Yunnan call themselves Tai Nd or Northern 
Shans. The Chinese call them Pai-i. Another 
tribe of Shans are the Lu in South Yunnan, called 
by Uie Chinese Shut Pai-i, The Shans live in the 
hot valleys, the Chinese keeping to the hills. 
The men dress like Chinese, but the women’s 
costume varies in different localities. Their lang- 
uage and the style of their monasteries vary east 
and west of the Salwin. They have two distinct 
forms of writing, one for religious and the other 
for ordinary purposes. Some of the Shans in 
Yunnan are Buddhist in religion, but in the eastern 
part they are ignorant both of Buddhism and of 
writing. 

Davies ; Johnston. 

TAI LOI is the Shan name of hill-tribes in 
Yunnan, akin to Wa and La tribes, but Buddhist. 
They can talk the Shan language and have largely 
adopted ^an customs. The women wear striped 
coloured skirts and coats ornamented with shells; 

Davies. 

WA is the Shan name for a head-hunting tribe 
f<^d between the Salwin and the Mekong in 
Y^nan, lat. 22® to 23®, the majority however 
being in Burma. They are shorter, darker, uglier, 
and less frieRdly than the ether tribes in Yfinnan. 


They wear few or no riothes, and have frequent 
expeditions for hunting heads. Th^ are probably 
the same as the more civilised La tribe. 

Davies ; Boon, 

WO-NI K H a general name given by Chinese 
to bill-tribes in South Yunnan who speak Lo-lo 
dialects. Amongst them are the Pu-tu, Pi-o and 
Ka-tu. The A-ka is a Wo-ni tribe which eats dogs. 

Davies. 

YAO K is the name given to a race inhabiting 
Kuangsi as their headquarters, Kuangtung, Yunnan 
and, some say, Hunan. Boux and Clarke both 
say they preceded the Miao and Lolos in Kueichou, 
but that none are left in that province now. Their 
only remains there are mounds of earth containing 
burnt bricks. According to Chinese tradition their 
homes were like large burrows in the hill-sides. 
Davies speaks of them as comparatively new-comers 
in Yunnan. Their language is somewhat similar to 
that of the Miao. 

Davies ; Clarke ; Clark ; Vial (Book) ; Hosie. 

YA-CH‘IO MIAO BP K is a tribe of Miao 
who claim they came from Tonkin. They sacri- 
fice to Heaven and Earth once a year, an ox to 
Heaven and a pig to Earth. Their women wear 
clothes of dark blue and white. Clarke. 

Arnold : The Peoplee of Formosa; Calder : 
Notes on Hainan and its Aborigines, (China 
I^view, vol. xi, p. 42) ; Clark : Kueichou and 
Yunnan Provinces; Clarke : Among the Trihet 
hi South-west China; Cordier ; ■ Les Mo-sos 
(T‘oung-pao, 1908); Davies : Yunnan; d’Ollone : 
Les drrniers Barhares; d’OriAans : Du Tonkin aux 
I tides; Henry : JAngnani; Hosie : Three Years in 
West China; Jereboassen : Loi Aborigines of Hai- 
nan, ((;hma Beview, vol. xx) ; Johnston : From 
Peking to Mandalay; Lietard : Essai de Diction- 
naire Lo-lo Francois, (T‘oung-pao, 1911) ; Le- 
gendre : Far West Chinois, (ibid. 1909); Mad- 
RQLLBS : Quflques Peu'j^ades Lo-lo, (ibid. 1908) ; 
PoTTiNOBR : Ujrper Burma Gazetteer; Bockhzll : 
The Land of the Lamm; Sainson : Histoire parti- 
ctdiere de Nan-Tchao, 1904; Schaeffer ; The Lois, 
(East of Asia, vol. iii) ; Scott : Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma; Taylor : Aborigines of Formosa, (China 
Beview, vd. xiv, p..l21) ; Vial (Boux) : Les Lolos. 

ABUTILON. See Fibres, textile, 

ACADEMY. See Imperial Academy, 

ACCENTORINAE, Hedge Sparrows or Ac- 
centorA, a Sub-family of the Turdidae. The species 
known in China are as follows. 

Accentor nipedensis, the Eastern Alpine Ac- 
centor, found in high altitudes in Kansu, Mu-p*in, 
etc. A. erythropygius, in the hUls near Peking, 
in N. Chihli and Manchuria. Tharrhaleus strophia- 
tus, the Rufoue-breasted Accentor, in W. Ssfioh’uan, 
Kokonor, the Oh*inling range. T, montanellus, 
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the Chinese Hedge sparrow, in Chihli, W. China, I 
Manchuria. T, imtnaculnfus, the Maroon-backed 
Accentor, in the mountains of W. Ssi^ch'uan. 

T, rubecu/otdeSf in Kansu. T, fulvescens, Alashan, 
N. Tibet, Gobi desert. 

SwiNiioE : P.Z.S,, 1870, p. 124 j David et 
OusTALET : Les Oiseaux de la OAine. 

AC Cl PITRES, the order of birds which in- 
cludes the Ospreys, Falcons, Eagles, Vultures, etc. - 
There are many species in China. Their distribut- 
ion 18 as follows. 

Vultur monachus, the Cinereous Vulture, has 
been taken in C^iihli, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Fukien 
and Mongolia; (yyp» Aimalaycnsts, the Himalayan 
Griffon; Gypaetus bnrhatuSy the Bearded Vulture; 
these three species^ are rare in China and are found 
less rarely in Mongolia. Otogyps calrus occurs in 
Yunnan. Aquda chrysaHus, the Golden Eagle, is 
widely resident in the mountainous districts of 
China and eastern Siberia. The ('hinesc take 'it 
with nets, the wings being used for fans and the 
feet and head as medicine. A. heliara, the Imperial 
Eagle, is found in Mongolia and in China, especially 
in the central provinces. A. orinitah& Cab., 
(. 1 . clanga D. & 0 ) ; some are resident in Mongolia 
and N. China, but it is not found in large numbers 
till spiing. A, macnlatn Gm Observed in Chihli, 
Kiangsu (breeding), Fukien and Kuangtung 
Spizaetus nipalcmh is resident in Chekiang, Fukien 
and Formosa, and in Mongolia, llahmtm alhtciUa 
L. The White-tailed Sea-Eagle, common through 
out China. Haliaefua pelagirus is found in eastern 
Siberia and in Mongolia, but it is rare. Iloliaetus 
Irucogaster occurs on the Fukien and Kuangtung 
coasts. H. leurorypJiu.^^ Pallas’ Fishing Eagle, 
taken at Shaweishan or Gutzlaff. H, leucocephalus 
has been seen in N. China (Sowerby) and 
recorded once from Mongolia by David. 
Pandvm hilui'etvH, the Osprey, is identical with 
the European bird, and is common in China. 
HaliOKtur indvR, the Brahminy Kite, is met with 
in Kiangsi, Fukien and Chekiang in the summer. 
MilvuA melanotis, the Black-eared Kite, is abundant 
in all parts of China. M. govindn^ the Common 
Indian Pariah Kite, is said by David to be found 
on the south coast but is rare. Elanus caervIevR, 
the Black -winged Kite, visits the South in summer, 
and has been taken in Chekiang Evfastnr indievs 
the Grey-faced Buzzard -Eagle, occurs on migration 
in Eastern China and is found in Manchuria and 
in the Western Hills near Peking. Jinteo 
hemilnRiuSf the White-tailed Buzzard, is common 
in N.E. China, and on the Yangtze, and strays 
down to S.E. China. B. pJvmipes is met with in 
Eastern China in winter. Achihuteo strapliiotit,^, 
the Himalayan Rough -legged Buzzard, is not un- 
common in the north and west of China, and in 


Manchuria and Mongolia; it has been taken in 
Fukien and at Shaweishan. It probably occurs 
as far as Kuangtung. CircaHus galUcus, the Short- 
toed Eagle, was seen by David both in N. China 
and Mongolia. Spilotnin cheHa^ the Crested Ser- 
pent-Eagle, is found in S. China and Formosa. 
S. Tutherfoidi occurs in Hainan. Lopkospiza 
tiivirgata^ the Crested Goshawk, occurs in Formosa. 
Astur palutnhariuSf the Goshawk, iis common in 
China, especially in winter. It is the bird most 
commonly trained for the hunting of hares and 
pheasants, and is called Huang Ting or Yellow 
Hawk, though this name more properly belongs to 
Enlro Racer, A, poUojmR, a sub-species of A. bodivs, 
the Shikra, is found in S. China and in Hainan. 
It is common in Cochin-China. A. cuculoides is 
found from the south up to Peking and beyond, 
xl. ,^olf>ens}R is found in S. China and on the Lower 
Yangtze Acevpiter afjinis^ a large race of A. 
rirgntuR, the Besra Sparrowhawk, has been taken in 
Fukien and inhabits Formosa. A, gulaiis, the 
Japanese Sparrowhawk, is common in Eastern 
C^hina on migration. It is known to the Chinese 
by the name Yao iA and is used for the chase of 
small birds. .4. ntRus, the Sparrowhawk, is found 
everywhere and is used in hunting Circus 
cyancu'iy the Hen-Harrier, called by the 'Chinese 
Pai ytng ft ® or White Hawk, is seen in most 
provinces C. melanolcuius^ common in C'hihli on 
migration, rare in S.E. China C maervrus has 
been .seen at Peking and on the Yangtze, but is 
very rare. 0. pygargu'i occurs rarely in passage. 
C. acruginosus, the Marsh Harrier, is very common, 
e.specially in the South ; it has been seen in 
Mongolia. C, s^dnolofuR is abundant in S E. 
China on passage and in winter. Microhicrax 
inehniojeucus is common in Fukien and has been 
taken in Kiangsi and at Nanking Falco saccr, 
the Saker or Cherruq Falcon, is found in Mongolia, 
Chihli, Shensi and Ssiichhian. This bird especially 
Ins the name Huang ying IJt Yellow Hawk. 
F pciegrinuR, the Peregrine Falcon, is common 
in China. F. pcreqrinator^ the Shahin, occurs in 
S E China from the Yangtze southwards F. 
suhhufeo, the Hobby, is found in all parts of China. 
Ac'ifdnn rcgulus. the Merlin, is only seen in winter. 
KnjthiopuR aniurens'iR, the Eastern Red-legged 
Falcon, comes up to North , China in the spring 
where it commonly hreeda Cerchneis pehnensis, 
the Eastern race of the Lesser Kestrel, is met with 
in Chihli. alaudarius, C. japonicus and 0. 
saturatus occur in East China, where they are all 
common except the first, which has been taken in 
Fukien a few times. HieraHus fasciatvs, Bonelli’s 
Eagle, occurs from the Lower Yangtze to Fukien. 
Pernis ellioti, the Eastern Honey-Buzzard, passes 
Ea.stern China on migration. 

David bt Odstalbt : Les Oiseaux de la Chine. 
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ACUPUNCTURE, or piercing the jfleeh with 
needJos, is an exceedingly common remedy in 
China for rheumatism, sprains and other troubles. 
It is an ancient science, attributed in tradition 
to Huang Ti, and is certainly treated of very 
minutely in works of many centuries ago, and 
the operation is performed to-day very dexter- 
ously by its practitioners. 

At one time the subject excited much interest 
in the west and a great deal was written on it. 
The first knowledge of the art as practised in 
China seems to have been given by a Dutch 
physician, in a work which appeared in l.<ondon in 
1683, and Kaempfer in 1712 in the third fascicule 
of Amocnitutcs Exoticae has a paper on the 
subject. A long analysis of the works written 
at the beginning of last century for and against 
the practice of acupuncture will be found in 
Ulmusat. 

llfMUSAT : Svr rArvputuluie {Nouveaux 
AUlamjvs .1 ; Lockhart: The Medical 

Miioiionary in China; Lay : The (Ciinoie as they are 

ADAM, the I ’ersian niiKsionary, pre.Hbyter, 
c-horejnscopos and papas of China w^ho wrote the 
8yj*(>-Chincse inscription on the Nestorian Tablet. 
On the stone his name is given as Cuing ching 
ft of the Ta (fii‘in monastery ^ . He is 
mentioned in a Buddhist work as liaMug helped 
to translate a Buddhist sufia, and it is v/ell 
known that there arc Buddhist terms and expres- 
sions on the Tablet. 

T'oung Pao, vol. vii, p, 589 

ADEN, S.S., the first merchant stcamei 
under the Chinese flag. It first sailed in December, 
1872. Tlie company owning it would not allow 
foreigners to have shares; and it sought, but did 
not obtain the pri\ilege of entering ports not 
open to foreign trade The company developed 
two years later into the China Merchants Steam 
Navigation Company {q.v.). 

Eitel : Euiope %n Chtna 

ADMIRALTY, THE, or ministry of the Navy 
It was not till 1888 that a II ai Chun Yamcn 
¥ fSr PI was established ; and in 1900 the term 
Hat Chun Pu Jjj? Ift was first used, but the office 
was still annexed to tho Board of War till shortly 
before the fall of tlie dynasty. Tho Kepublic is 
of course making changes in this department. See 
Lany ; Navy, 

ADOPTION. In China adoption is not a 
matter of personal predilection j it is regarded 
from the point of view of tho whole family, and 
is also a legal duty. 

A Chinese without a son cannot die happy. 
Apart from his own disabilities in the spirit-world, 
his ancestors also would suffer through the lack of 


a representative on earth to attend to the necessary 
sacrifices. Hence Mencius said 'The most unfilial 
thing a man can do is to die without a son.' This 
is the religious or family reason for adoption. 

The law also requires a son -less man to adopt 
an heir to his property. 

Adoption is of several kinds. In legal or 
perfect adoption a son-less man 

demands one of his brother’s sons; or, if there are 
none, the grandson of an uncle, then the great- 
grandson of a great-uncle, and so on. 

If a man (over 16) dies without a son the 
process of adoption often goes on and a nephew or 
another is made his son. 

The rights and duties of an adopted son do 
not differ in any respect from those of one natural- 
ly begotten. 

Other kinds of adoption are simple adoption 
uo fang), and benevolent adoption (§^§11 
r/Ci yang). In the former a man with or without 
childien adopts a son or daughter of the same 
.‘?tock and a lower generation but incapable of 
becoming his heir. In the latter the adopted child 
is not of the same stock : the surname is different 
or IS unknown, and inheritance is therefore barred. 

These two kinds of adoption are not dis- 
tinguished in ordinary usage ; in either case the 
adopted children are called ff '7* f tzd and "ic 
i nu 'conventional’ or ‘charity’ son or daughter. 

It is said that about five per cent of Chinese 
Families adopt children, seventy per cent of the 
adopted being males 

There is another kind of adoption often 
practised, based not on legal or religious but on 
merely superstitious grounds. When parents fear 
they may not be able to rear a child because evil 
spirits arc against it or against the family, they 
think it ])OsRible to cheat the spirits and avert 
evil by a pseudo-ad optioi\ of the child into another 
family. 

This superstition even leads to children being 
given in adoption to some obj'ect such as a tree, 
a bridge, an idol, etc 

Hoang : Le Manage chinois. 

AGAR-AGAR hai ts^ai and JS» # 

p 7 /, is got from several species of Algae, Gracilaria 
gigantinn^ G, sphnerococcus^ etc., from the Malayan 
islands and Hainan. It is a gelatinous substance 
with an irregular sponge-like appearance. It is 
used as food and also as a medicine for goitre, 
dropsy and menstrual disorders. 

AGARIC. See Fungus, 

AGE OF THE FIVE RULERS, THE. See 

Five Puleis. 

AGLEN, FRANCIS ARTHUR, was born on 
October 17, 1869, and entered the Customs Service 
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ki Ckin* in 1868. H« wm Commissioiier at teveral 
porta, and in 19054 acted aa Chief Secretary to the 
Inapectorate-Ganeral. He became Deputy Inspect- 
or-General in 1910, then OMciating Inspector-Gen- 
eral, and finally InspectcMr-General in 1911, which 
position he still holda in 1917. He has received 
various honours from the Chinese Government. 

AGLiARDI, ANTONIOi archbishop of 
Caesarea and later, Cardinal. When the Pope 
in 1886 thought of sending a legate for permanent 
residence in Peking, his choice fell on Aglxardi, 
who accepted his nomination. On objections being 
made by France the project was abandoned. 

CoBDiBB : Hiatoire dei Belationa dt la 
ChinBf etc. 

AGRICULTURE. This subject is of supreme 
importance in China, where it is estimated Uiat 
two-thirds of the population cultivate the soil. 
It is naturally, however, not a subject to attract 
the first attention of foreign students of the coun-. 
try; few have combined the necessary knowledge 
with the necessary amount of travel, and there- 
fore comparatively few books on agriculture can 
be referred to. 

Such books as there are must be read with 
caution : for example in one valuable work some 
statiatioB are worked out for Shantung on the 
assumption that a mou is one-sixth of an English 
acre. More local knowledge would give very 
different results, since the ttwu generally quoted 
in Shantung is nearly one-half an English acre. 
It may be added that in that province one mou per 
mouth is sufficient to provide fm: the family. 

In the thousands of years during which the 
race has practised agriculture that art has arrived 
at the highest perfection which could be attained 
empirically, but the scientific farming which in 
the Western world is new is, of course, in China 
still unknown. The great natural fertility of the 
soil, combined with the patient and unceasing toil 
of the farmer are the chief factors in Chinese 
farming. 

It has been said that Chinese agriculture is 
intensive rather than extensive. This probably 
means that little is done to open up new areas of 
cultivation, while everything is done to squeeze 
the best result from the land which is worked. 
Poverty among the people, governmental inaction, 
and the difficulty in depending on the government 
to protect new ventures must account for much land 
lying idle. Under the Bepublic, with its Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce, a new state of 
things may be expected. 

The methods of farm-work vary according to 
local and climatic conditions, but are always of a 
primitive style. The ploni^, for example, may 
be carried home on the shoulder at the end of the 


day's work: it is probably the plough of many 
centuries ago. But in every part of China there 
is no difference in Uie infinite care which is 
bestowed on the fields. Manure is valued ae if 
it were gold; and wisely under the conditions, 
though in these days of sewage destructors it may 
seem to us absurd. Cultivation is necessarily 
shallow. Rotation of crops is not a common 
practice, but it is in use to some extent where it 
is found possible. There is very little selection 
of the best produce few sowing again; the average 
seed is generally considered as good enough. There 
is an almost complete absence of meadow-land, 
domestic animals being more economically fed on 
cut fodder, with some grazing on hill-sides, etc. 
The Chinese are not without knowledge of irrig- 
ation and drainage, but difficulties in cooperation 
prevent anything being done in such matters except 
locally and in a small way. 

Grain culture is of such importance in the 
national life that, as may be read in any general 
work on China, the Emperors used to set the 
example to the people every spring. Bice is the 
chief grain, and is grown wherever possible. Wheat 
comes next, after which follow maize, kao-liang, 
various millets, hull-less barley, hull-less oats and 
buckwheat. 

Of beans there are innumerable local varieties 
of the soy-bean ; cow-peas are quite important ; 
broad -beans are cultivated as a winter crop in the 
milder regions, and as a summer crop on the table- 
lands and mountain valleys of W. and N.W. China. 
Other beans, such as gram-beans, adzuki -beans, 
moth -beans, etc., are also much grown. 

Plants which give oil-bearing seeds are very 
widely cultivated, such as sesame, rape, soy-beans, 
hemp, Perillaf etc. 

Fibre plants occupy a good deal of land, 
such as cotton, pai ma (Ahutilon avicennae)^ hemp, 
jute, ramie, etc. 

Starchy root -crops are abundant, but are not 
as important as in Western lands. The main root- 
crope are taros, yams, sweet potatoes, arrowleaf 
(Sagittaria sinensis), etc. 

Vegetable culture is in a high state of per- 
fection, and no race can compare with the Chinese 
in the way they get succulent vegetables from 
small patches of land. 

Fruit-growing is practised wherever it pays, 
but through lack of scientific culture is not as 
successful as it should be. (See under various 
fruit names). 

Kmo : FarmtTB of Forty Centuries; Mbybe ; 
U,8. Department of Agriculture^ Beporta; Bxchabd : 
Comprehenaive Geography, 

AH LUM CHEONG, the baker whose bread 
made some four hundred people ill at Hongkong 
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on January 16, 1867. Analysis showed the white 
bread contained 60 grains of white arsenic in 
every pound. Such appears to bo the meaning 
of Eitel’s statement, which is unintelligible as 
it stands. The dose was too heavy to be effective, 
that is to say, the sufferers discovered at once 
that they wore poisoned and drank emetics as fast 
as they could be supplied ; those who aiti least 
suffered most. No one died of the poison but the 
health of some was permanently injured, and the 
nervous shock through the sudden sense of insecurity 
was perhaps worse than the poison. Lady Bowking, 
the Governor’s wife, was delirious for a time and 
had to return to England. 

Ah Lum’s own wife and children were among 
the sufferers, and he himself having gone to 
Macao that morning was voluntarily returning 
to Hongkong when he was arrested. Nor did 
his workmen attempt to run away but were 
arrested to the number of fifty-one many hours 
after. There was not sufficient evidence to 
incriminate anyone, but An Lum as a suspicious 
character was expelled from the island for five 
years. In a civil action against him W Taiiuant, 
editor of the Friend of China, obtained $1,000 
damages. It was believed by the whole com- 
munity that the attempt was the crime of the 
(’antonese officials, with or without the connivance 
of All Lum. A smaller dose would n-o doubt 
have killed so many of the British that Hongkong 
could have been ea.sily attacked and taken. 

Eitel : Europe in Chinas p. 313. 

AHUNG or AMONG iSif K- title of the 
lowest official in the Mohammedan mosques of 
China; probably from Persian AZ’Aw;?, which is 
from a root meaning to instruct. 

AIGRETTES, ILE D’, a name given by the 
French to the island nearest Kuangchow in the 
leased territory It is also marked on some maps 
as La Rigaudiere. 

AIGUN in Heilungkiang province, Man- 

churia, is on the southern bank of the Amur, 
20 miles below Blagovestchensk and on the opposite 
bank. It is one of the self-opened ports of the 
Komura Convention of 1905. The old Aigun was 
destroyed by the Russians in 1900 and has never 
recovered its former importance, the mercantile 
community prefemng to .settle at Taheiho (ca-lled 
by the Russians Saghalan) directly “ opposite 
Blagovestchensk. Lat. 50^ 5* N. ; Long. 126® 29‘ 
E. The population is 26,410. 

1916 1916 

Net Foreign Imports Hk. Tls. 547,176 356,947 

Net Chinese Imports 776,033 794,041 

Exports 324,299 413,419 

Total Hk. Tls. 1,646,608 1,564,407 


AKUTA son of a chieftain of the 

Nu-Chih Tartars under the Liao dynasty (Khi- 
tan). He was bom in 1069. His father died in 
1100 when preparing to revolt. Akuta threw off 
his allegiance in 1114, and the next year he called 
himself the first Emperor of a new dynasty, the 
Chin In 1120 he made an alliance with 

the Sung dynasty against the Liao, and two years 
later ho took Peking by assault, the Liao Emperor 
having already fled He died in 1123, and was 
canonised as the first Emperor of the Chin 
dynasty. 

Giles in his ItUnfra pineal Diciionary names 
him Akuj'a, but in a later work, China and the 
Alanehns^ says ‘Akutkng, sometimes but wrongly 
called Akuta.’ 

AKUTENG. Bee Akuta. 

ALABASTER, CHALONER, entered the 
British Consular Service in 1855 as .student inter- 
preter, and ended his official career as Consul at 
(Canton in 1892, when he retired. After the taking 
of Canton in 1858 lie was apjiointcd to accomjiany 
Viceroy Yeh, trans])orted to (’alcutta. He was 
made K.C.M.G. in 1862. He died in England in 
1890, aged 59. His writings are few. 

ALANS or A LAN I, a race which early in 
our era had its homo near the Aral Sea, and was 
perhaps identical with the Massagetao. They were 
already known to the Chinese. They were used 
as troops, as all the conquered races no doubt 
were, by (’iiENoins Khan and Khubilai Khan. 
Mauco Polo tells of the massacre of a body of 
Christian Alans. 

According to Makkjnolli, who wrote about 
1355, there were some 30,000 Alans in the Great 
Khan’s service ; they filled the mo.st important 
offices of state and all wore Christians, at least 
nominally It i.s suggested by Yule that thi.s 
surprising fact may be duo to the gradual de- 
generation of the Mongols loading them to rely 
much on their foreign auxiliaries. 

Yule : Cathay and the Way Thither. 

ALA SHAN,S B3 111 n 0-1 an shan the moun- 
tains in Kansu, w^est of the Ordos, and running 
north and south for one hundred and fifty miles, 
parallel with the northern course of the Yellow 
River. They reach 10,000 or 11,000 feet in height, 
and are a wilderne.se of igneous rocks, but above 
7,500 feet there are forests. Prejeval.sky spent 
some time in these mountains, hunting the Burhel 

West and north-west of these mountains lies 
the portion of the Gobi Desert sometimes called 
Little Gobi, sometimes the Alaishan Desert. 

ALAUDIDAE, the Larks. Alauda arvemis : 
a couple of Sub-species are widely .spread in the 
northern half of China and in E. Siberia, but, 
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according to David, are not found in Mongolia. 
These ai-rive in China at the beginning of the 
cold season and go back north again in April. A. 
coelivox Swinh. is abundant in S. China to the 
Yangtze. A. scda from N. Formosa and A, waiter- 
ti differ slightly from A, coelivox of the Pes- 
cadores and S. Formosa. Otocorya alpeatria, 
common in northern Europe and Asia, is seldom 
met with in China, and then only in the winter. 
The Chinese cage it for the sake of its song. They 
do the same with 0, athirica the Siberian Horned 
Lark, which is common everywhere in Mongolia 
and is found in N. China in the winter. 
Gulerita leant ungcnaia is common all the year 
round in Mongolia and in the north and west 
of China as far as N.W. Ssuch*uan, and is 
generally found in the foothills. Alaudvla che- 
leensia and Cnlendrella brachydactyla are abundant 
in Mongolia, coming down in the cold season to 
the northern plains of China; the former breeds 
abundantly in Chihli and Shantung. C. dvkhunena- 
ia occurs in W. China and has been taken in 
migration at Shawei shan. Melanocorypha mongo- 
lica comes south to China only in small numbers 
in the winter, but is found in cages in every 
province as the Chinese are especially fond of its 
song. 

David et Ousivilet : Lea Oiaeaux de la Chine; 
(Alaudides). 

ALBATROSS. See Tuhinarea, 

ALBAZIN, a town or fort built on the banks 
of the Amur by Khabarov during his expedition of 
1648-51 ; it did not receive its first governor till 1672 
In 1675 Nicolas Si’atar Milescu, returning from 
an embassy to Peking, advised the inhabitants of 
Albazin not to continue their expeditions on the 
Amur and to keep on good terms with the (Chinese ; 
advice that was not listened to, and the Chinese 
prepared in 1684 to begin hostilities. Albazin was 
twice besieged. In the first siege, 1684, thirty or 
forty Russians including a priest, were made 
prisoners and taken to Peking After some years 
they were set free but stayed in the capital. Per- 
mission was given for priests to be sent them for 
their religious needs, and this was the beginning of 
the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission (q.v.). 

In 1689 the Treaty of Nerchinsk was signed, 
by which the Russians, were pushed back from the 
Amur, and Albazin, after a short and troubled 
existence of thirty-eight years was destroyed. It is 
probable that some ruins of the fort may still be 
seen, and an inscribed monument has been put up on 
the spot. 

Cordibb : Hiatoirt dea Relationa de la Chine; 
etc.; Ravenstein: The Ruaaiana on the Amur; 
Dudgeon ; The Euaaian Ecclesiastical Miaaion, 


Chinese Recorder, veds. iii & iv ; Innocent : The 
Russian Orthodox Mission in China, ibid., vol 
xlvii. 

ALBION PRESS, a printing press belonging 
to J. R. Morrison at Macao, at which the 
Anglo-Chinese Calendar for 1833 was printed, 
besides a sermon by Dr. Morrison and four 
numbers of a periodical called The Evangelist 
and MiaceUanea Sinica, In May, 1833, it was 
interdicted by civil authority, the reasons given 
being that the publications issued contained 
matter contrary to Roman Catholic teaching, and 
that the printing press was prohibited everywhere 
in Portuguese territory unless the king of Portugal 
sanctioned it. 

Chinese RErosiTORy : vol. ii, p. 92. 

ALBUQUERQUE, ALPHONSO D’, the 

founder of Portuguese empire in the East, was 
born in 1453. After conquering Malacca, he sent 
Pebestrello to China in 1515, and thus opened 
the chapter of modern trade between Europe and 
f'hina. lie died on December 16, 1515. 

ALCAE, the Order containing Auks, Guille- 
mots, etc., Alva antiqua Gm., of the sub-family 
Alcinae, is Bering's Guillemot; it is found in the 
Formosan Channel, * 

ALCE8TE ISLAND M HA hai lu tao, a small 
island N.W. of the Shantung Promontory. The 
boat in which Lord Amherst came as ambassador 
was named Alceate, and the island probably received 
its foreign name at that time. 

ALCHEMY, Ml lien tan. The mediaeval 
thciories as to the transmutation of metals and the 
elixir of life exist almost in their entirety in 
Chinese thought Dr. Martin and other sinologues 
have made a strong but not complete case for the 
origin of alchemy in China ; Watters thinks it 
had its origin in India; and Giles speaks of it as 
introduced from the West into China after the 
Ilan dynasty. 

Alchemy has been an important branch of 
Taoist study. Proceeding from the theory of 
progressive evolution (v. Yin and Yang) it was 
thought that the various forms of matter (v. Five 
Elements) gradually changed, and that the essence 
of man could similarly be modified. Hence Chinese 
alchemy, as in Europe, had two sections : — 

(1) Nei Tan fj" , or spiritual alchemy, in 
’.Itich by ascetic practices, spiritual exercises, 
communion with virgin nature and the use of 
natural minerals and vegetable drugs, the body 
and soul gradually become transformed into the 
substance and spirit of an ethereal being (Hsienflll) 
with theurgic powers. Many of the Taoist sages 
and saints are believed to have thus attained 
perfection. 
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(2) Wai Tan or material alcheiny, which 
aimed at transforming inorganic matter, especially 
metals. 

The two great desires of men, — ^perhaps of 
Chinese especially, — for long life and for wealth, 
are thus combined. 

To what extent such practical knowledge of 
chemistry as the Chinese have may be due to the 
researches of alchemists is uncertain. That several 
Emperors were deceived by Taoist impostors and 
drank the AVtajtr vUae is a matter of history. 

Allegorical language similar to that employed 
by European alchemists abounds in Chinese books 
on the subject, and, as in Europe, there is a 
perplexing tendency to alternate the emphasis on, 
first, the inner or spiritual process and, second, 
the outer or physical process. 

Tan ^ or cinnabar (mercury sulphide) is 
largely referred to as the matrix from which gold 
is produced, gradually by nature or rapidly by art. 
Jade is also an object and material for alchemical 
processes. 

Martin : Hanlin Papers; and Lore of Cathay ; 
Chatley : Alchemy in Chiiuiy (in Journal of the 
Ahihemical Society). [H.C.] 

ALCOCK, RUTHERFORD, k.c.b., p.c.l., 
Sir, was born in London in 1809 and di«d there in 
1897. He first came to China in 1844, was ('On.sul 
at Foochow, Shanghai and Canton, and after service 
in Japan from 1858 to 1865 he returned to Peking 
as Minister. He retired in 1871. His writings 
include nothing on Chinese subjects, except the 
preface to the account of Marqary*s journey. 

Michie ; The Englishman in China. 

ALENI, JULES % ffi Ai Ju liaOj was born 
at Hrascia in 1582, became a Jesuit at 18 and 
arrived in Macao in 1610. After some years 
spent there in teaching mathematics he was sent 
to Peking; thence he went to Shanghai and to 
Yangchow, where he baptised a mandarin as the 
first Christian of the district, and followed him 
when appointed to Shensi. Later he worked in 
Shansi and in 1620 went to Hangchow. Called 
to Ch'ang aha ^ ^ he made 220 converts in a 
few weeks. The Kolao Yeh retiring to Fuchow 
invited him to follow. He went in 1625, and for 
some years had very great success in the Province ; 
but in 1638 through troubles caused by the 
imprudences of members of another Order, he 
and other priests were exiled to Macao, the 
Christians were persecuted and the many churches 
fell into heathen hands. Contrary to all hope 
Aleni returned to Fuchow the next year. He 
was vice-provincial of South China from 1641 to 
1648. He died in 1649. 

Havret : La SUh chrHienne de Si-ngan-fu, 
vol. ii, p. 29, note. 


ALFALFA or Lucerne, s fir mu hail, Niels 
Ebbesen Hansen, professor in the South Dakota 
State College of Agriculture, found that this 
important forage plant grew in Asia much fur- 
ther north than had been supposed. The blue- 
flowered variety was found as far as 45® north 
latitude in Hi; and north of that and stretching 
away far northward beyond the Trans-Siberian 
Railway between 50® and 64®. .north latitude, was 
a yellow-flowered variety. The importance of this 
lies in the hope it gives of cultivating profit- 
ably the North American deseit rtgions, right up 
to the Hudson’s Bay district. 

Mu-hsu is not uncommon in the northern 
provinces of China. Some seed was sent to 
England and elsewhere, obtained by Hosie in 
Shen.si. In 1912 half a ton of the seed was sent 
to Pretoria. 

Kirkwood : The Romantic Story of a Scientist, 
in the World’s Work, April, 1908. 

ALLEN, HERBERT JAMES, born in India, 
where his father was in the Civil Service ; he came 
to China as student-interpreter in 1861. He retired 
fjom the Consular Service in 1888 and died in 
Wales in 1911. He wrote various papers, trans- 
lations, etc., his best-known work being Early 
(^hinese History; or are the Chinese Classics forged^ 
(1906). 

ALLEN, YOUNG JOHN, born in the United 
States m 1836, died in Shanghai in 1907. He came 
to C’hma in 1860 as a missionary of the Methodist 
Episcopal (South) Church, but the Civil War began 
soon after, he lost the support of the home church 
and ho entered the service of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, first as teacher then as translator. He was 
editor for many years of the Wan Kuo Rung Pao 
which he began at his own expense under 
that title in 1875 and carried on thus for some 15 
years ; ho then edited it for the Christian Literature 
Society till his death ; — the most successful of such 
periodicals issued by foreigners for the Chinese. 

ALL SOULS* DAY, a name used for the 
Buddhist feast held by Chinese on the 16th of 
the 7th moon. See Yu Ian p*en. 

ALMALIK, the Mohammedan name for the 
city called Alimali by the Chinese, and Armalec, 
Armalegh, etc., by European travellers of the 
Middle Ages. It was a seat of rule both for 
Turkish and Mongol authority at different times. 
It stood somewhere on the Hi river, but its site 
is uncertain. It was a Roman Catholic see but 
only had one bishop. According to Gams, the 
Franciscan Richard of Burgundy was appointed 
in 1338 and martyred in 1342. It was the scene 
of several other martyrdoms. 

Yule : Cathay and the Way Thither, (1914) 
vol. iii, p. 87, note. 
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ALMANAC. The Chinese almanac Is com- 
monly called Huang li ]£ or Li phi Qf p); ; but the 
ofhcial name is iihth huen shu 0^ Mt 'dl* It is a 
government monopoly and there is a severe penalty 
for issuing unauthorised editions. In its more 
recent foim it dates from the beginning of the 
Ch*ing dynasty, though it had also been issued in 
the preceding dynasty. It was the special work of 
the Imperial Board of Astronomy, ch'in tHen chkn. 
(See Afitronoing, Board of). There is in it a 
certain amount of useful astronomical information, 
— the days of the month, the moon’s phases, the 
equinoxes, solstices, etc. But to most people the 
astrological part is probably more inqiortant, since 
they learn from it the days and hours that are 
lucky for every undertaking in life, from a w’cdding 
to taking a bath. 

It might have been supposed that the Republic 
would have ceased to fool the people with such 
superstitions ; but though the almanac has improved 
in some re.spects it is as much as ever the guide to 
Murky days.’ 

A. 1\ Parkeh : T?ic Chinese Almanac^ Chinese 
Recorder, vol. xix. 

ALMONDS; there are no almonds grown in 
China, but kernels of apricot-stones of certain 
species are often mistaken for them and called 
almonds See Apricots. 

ALOPEN The founder of the Nest- 

onan Mission in (Mima, who arrived in a.d 631. 
See Olophi 

ALTAI, meaning Golden Mountains and some- 
times so translated in Chinese dJ chtn shan); a 
range extending in a southeasterly direction from 
Russian territory into N.W. Mongolia Its highest 
peak is 14, (XX) ft. 

ALTAR OF EARTH. See Temph of Earth. 

ALTAR OF HEAVEN. See Temple of 
Heaven. 

ALTYN TAGH, a range of mountains connect 
ed with the K^un-lun mountains, and with them 
separating Turkestan and Tibet. They rise to 
13,000 or 14,(X)0 feet. 

A LUM. See Ah Lum. 

ALUM Pei^fan Q M is produced to some extent 
in Kuangtung and Anhui, but the chief supply 
comes from PMng-yang, a few miles south of Wen- 
chou in C^hekiang, The alum is obtained from the 
Fan Shan in the Sung-yang hills, near the 
Fukien border, first visited by Gutzlaff in 1855. 
“The alum is taken in stone blocks (first split with 
fire, and then broken with a sledge hammer) from 
the sandstone in which it lies. It is then boiled 
and soaked, and carried away in crystals.** The 


annual output is estimated at 200,000 piculs, some 
of which is used in dyeworks. The quality is said 
to be very good. Alum is used in making paper, 
as a mordant in dyeing, in tanning and in cement 
for masonry. The demand increased very much in 
1916, owing to shortage of dye-stuffs. 

Export abroad, 1914, 29,970 piculs, value 
Tls. 60,762; 1915, 43,846 piculs, value Tls. 77,583. 

A-LU-T*E the Empress Chia Shun XM) 

daughter of the Manchu Duke Chung Ch‘i ft ^ 
and wife of the Emperor T‘ung Cam. She was 
left with child when T‘ung Chih died, and if she 
had borne a son he would have reigned. But this 
did not suit the Empress-dowager’s plans; Kuang 
Hsu became Emperor and A-LU-as eihtcr committed 
suicide as a protest or was murdered. See Bland 
AND Backhouse; Annals of the Court of Peking. 

AMAH, from Portuguese aina; the word used 
by foreigners in China for the Chinese nurses of 
their children. 

AMARAL, JOAO MARIA FERREIRA DO, 

a Governor of Macao. In 1849, finding the free 
port of Hongkong was spoiling the business of 
Macao, he issued a proclam atd on on March 5, 
ordering that no duties should be collected in 
Macao and that the Hoppo’s office should be 
closed. The Chinese naturally regarded this as 
the first step towards assorting complete inde- 
pendence. Many merchants, with their families 
and dependents, left Macao with the Hoppo, and 
the streets were deserted. Amahal then ordered 
that if more Chinese left Macao without permission, 
their property should be confiscated. 

On August 22, as he was riding near the 
Barrier, eight men attacked him ; unarmed and 
having no right hand, he was easily overcome; 
his head and left hand were cut off and carried 
away. The Portuguese soldiers took possession 
of the Barrier (Porto da Ccrco) and Chinese 
fort; two British men-of-war came from Hong- 
kong, and the American and French officials sent 
protests to the Kuangtung Viceroy. The Chinese 
were, however, so obstructive that it was not till 
January 16, 1850, that the head and hand were 
recovered from them and placed in Amaral’s 
coffin. 

The immediate result of this murder was that 
Portugal paid no more rent for Macao, though 
the independence of the place was not recognised 
by China till 1887. 

Morse ; The International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire; Montalto de Jesus : Historic 
Macao. 

AMBAN It JK a Manchu word meaning 
minister of state g. Europeans use it for the 
political representatives of China in Mongolia, 
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Turkestan and Tibet. An attempt has been made 
to connect it with the umbactm of Ceesar, Gallic 
War, vi, 16. 

AMBASSADORS’ ROAD, a name given by 
travellers to the road between T‘eng-yueh and 
Ta-li fu; it is about fourteen days journey. 

According to Hicuard a similar name was 
given to the road from Canton through the Kan- 
chiang valley in Kiangsi, the road traversed by 
Macartney, Amherst and other ambassadors on 
their way to Peking. 

Ward : The Land of the Blwe p. 11; 

JiiCHARD : Comprehensive Geography ^ p 145. 

AMBER hu p‘o ^ Early Chinese writers 
describe amber as being the resin of the pine and 
fir, w'hich, having sunk into the earth is in process 
of time transformed into a lustrous substance of 
a blood -red colour, and which when rubbed 
possesses the property of attracting mustard seeds. 

The first mention of amber by a Chinese winter 
is by Pan Ku in the first century of our era, who 
states that it was imported from Kashmir. An- 
other writer of the same period refers to its being 
obtained from the country of the Shans. We are 
told that in the same century the amlier mines 
of North Burma were exploited and amber sent 
thence to Yunnan. Several places in Yunnan are 
said by Chinese writers to have produced indigen- 
ous amber; but the so called Yunnan amber of 
the present day comes from the Burma mines, the 
centre of the industry being Maingkhwan, inhabit- 
ed by Shans, 110 miles from Yung-ch'ang fu. 

Amber was brought from Persia in or before 
the 6th century, according to the W'ei annals, and 
ill the 10th century tribute of amber was sent to 
China ' from Turf an. Amber, presumably from 
India, is much used in Tibet, and is thence trans- 
ported to Kansu. In the 17th century the Dalai 
Lama sent some as tribute to the Chinese Emjieror. 

As regards importations of European amber 
into China, it is known that in the middle ages 
Russian amber was transported via Siberia to 
Turkistan and thence to China. The Dutch im- 
ported amber into Formosa in the 17th century, 
and the Portugi\jPse carried it to Macao in the 18th 
century, though it is not certain whether this was 
Kuroiiean amber or from the Indian Archipelago 
The reports of the Chinese Maritame Customs 
show that the chief sources of the present supply 
are Prussia, Japan and the Indian Arehip'elago. 
The amber used in Korea comes exclusively from 
Prussia. 

Chinese imitations of amber date from early 
times. A 16th century account describes imitation 
amber as being made from dyed sheep’s horn. 
The present imitations are made from copal, 
shellac, colophony and glass. Amber-coloured glass 


beads are made in Po-shan in Shantung, while an 
imitation amber is made in Canton from the upper 
pai-t of the beaks of cranes. 

A powder made from amber is much used in 
(/hinese medicines. 

Jet is referred to by Chinese writers as black 
amber. See Jet. 

Lauker : JJistoncal Jottmge on Amber in Asia; 
Hirth and Rockhill : Chau Judeua. 

AMBOYNA, a port in the Moluccas where 
the East India C/ompany had a large factory for 
the trade with Japan. In 1623 the Dutch mas- 
sacred ten or twelve English factors and traders, 
on the pretence that they had been plotting with 
Japanese to seize the Dutch fortress. At the 
time, Holland and England were at peace, but 
the English government was too weak to get 
reparation. The Company therefore abandoned 
the Japan trade and turned with more energy to 
opening commercial relations with China. 

(’ROM WELL, m 1654, got £80,000 from the 
Dutch government as an indemnity for the mas- 
sacre. 

Eames : The English in China. 

AMERICAN ADVENT MISSION. 

Headquarters i—Hostoriy Mass. 

Entered China, 1897. 

Works in Anhui and Kiangsu. 

The Society’s work was begun by Mr. and Mrs. 
G JI Malone, wdio settled in Nanking in 1897, 
opening a school in a Buddhist temple, and holding 
services there for two and a half years. Work was 
also begun near Wuhu, but all was stopped by the 
Boxer ri.sing. In 1901, Nanking was re-occupied, 
and Wuhu and Ch‘ao Hsien 1$ (near Wuhu) were 
opened. 

Nanking is the principal station, and there is 
a strong industrial work done there both for boys 
and girls, who are taught cabinet-making, matte 3S8- 
making, weaving, tailoring, brass work, baking, 
etc. In 1817 the Mission reported, 

Foreign workers ... 16 

(/hinese a.ssistants . . 38 

(’ommunicants ... . 680 

AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 

Headquaiteis : — Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 

Entered China, 1842. 

Works in Kuangtung, Chtddang, Kiangsu, 
Kiangsi and Ssuchuan, 

South China Mission. This Society, like the 
L.M.S. and other of the older-established Missions, 
did not begin its work for the Chinese in China 
Proper. As early as 1833, one of the American 
Baptist missionaries went from Burmah to Siam, 
and his first three converts were Chinese from 
Kuangtung province. The first church formed was 
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at Macao in 1837; but when China was opened in 
1842, workers were sent at once to Hongkong. One 
of these, the Kev. 1. J. Boberts, settled two years 
later in Canton, where Hung, afterwards the 
leader of the T*ai P*ing rebels was for some weeks 
under his instruction, but was refused baptism. 
When Hung was at Nanking in 1863, he invited 
Mr. Boberts to go and preach the gospel there. 
Mr. Bobeats, after various delays did so, and 
remained fifteen months with the rebels, then left 
them in disgust, being unable to influence them as 
he wished. 

Swatow became a treaty port in 1858, and in 
1860 the work from Hongkong was moved there, 
the missionaries being familiar with the Swatow 
dialect, as they had used it both in Siam and 
Hongkong. The work of which Swatow is the 
base naturally divides itself into two parts, one 
where the Ch'ao chou ^ ^ (Swatow) dialect is 
used, and one the Hakka department. The former 
was all worked from Swatow till 1893, when 
Ung-kung X W was opened; Ch‘ao-chou city 
itself being occupied in 1894; Kit-yang iu 

1896, Ch'ao-yang JH 18 ; 1905, and Ho-po fii( ^ 

in 1907. Swatow is by far the strongest centre, 
and has a large hospital, and strong educational 
work, including the Ashmore Theological Seminary. 
Medical work is also done at C/h'ao-yang and 
Kit-yang. The Hakka work ha.s its centre at 
Ka-ying J[Bl, opened in 1890. Here there are a 
Boys* Academy, lower Schools, Girls’ and Women’s 
Schools. Chang-ning A V » Kuangsi, opened in 
1912, is an extension of the Hakka work northward. 
It is four days’ journey from Ka-ying. 

Since 1913, the A.B.C.F.M. has maintained 
work in Canton city in connection with the ("hina 
Baptist Publication Society. 

China Mission. This was begun at Niiig- 
p-) in 1843 by a medical missionary, Dr. D, J. 
Macgowan, who was tlie first to succeed in establish- 
ing a permanent station here, owing largely to his 
medical skill overcoming native prejudice. The 
Bev. E. C. Lord arrived in 1847, and the Rev. 
J. Goddard was transferred from Siam in 1849, his 
son joining in ^1868; in addition to other vforkers. 
The work progressed slowly, with evangelistic, 
educaftonal and medical branches all represented, 
special attention being given to the training of 
theological students under the care of the Rev. 
H. Jenkins ; this branch was transferred to Shao- 
hing in 1889, and finally to Shanghai under the 
Union scheme (r. infra). 

The second station occupied was Shaohing 
0 H. After the usual delays and disappointments 
land was bought in 1869, and the church organized 
in 1870. Kin-hwa A 88 opened in 1883. As 
early as 1867, one of the missionaries was invited 
to this city by some natives of the place who had 


become Christians at Ningpo. He went, rented a 
house, and stayed for several, months, but was 
finally driven out, and no other foreigner went there 
till 1883, though work had been kept going by a 
Chinese preacher. Dr, S. P. Baachet (afterwards 
of the U.S.A. Consular Service) opened a hospital 
here in 1894. 

Huchow yg 60 miles N. of Hangcow, was 
opened in 1888 after repeated failures caused by 
the bitterly anti-foreign spirit of the literati; and 
for some time, the Mission was threatened with 
riots. The medical work here is shared with the 
M.E. (South) M. 

Hangchow was not permanently occupied by 
the Society until 1899, though as early as 1866 the 
Bev. C. T. Kreybr had organized a church there, 
composed of Christians from Ningpo; hut he left the 
Mission in 1870, and except for two short periods, 
the work was in charge of a C/hinese preacher in 
the interim. In this city, in addition to the Way- 
land Academy for Boys, the Mission has a share 
in the Union Girls* High School. The Boys’ and 
Girls’ schools at Kin-hwa, Shaohing and Huchow 
are of lower grade, and act as feeders to the 
Hangchow High Schools. Ningpo, from its 
po.sition. has its own schools of Academy grade. 

The Medical work is done at Ningpo, Shao- 
hmg, Kin-hwa and Huchow, where there are 
hospitals. 

The Kiangsu work centres in Shanghai and 
i.s educational and administrative. The first agents 
of the Mission to reside permanently in Shanghai 
came in 1907. 

In addition to .secretarial, fiscal and administ- 
rative work for all the three divisions of the 
A.B.F.M S. the only work in this port is in 
connection with the Union College and Theological 
Seminary which was opened in September, 1906, 
in rented quarters (Dr. B. T. Bryan, President), 
and was removed to its own buildings at the Point 
in 1907, under the name of Yates College, the 
present Head being the Bev. F. J. White, D.D. 

West China Mission. Work was begun in 
1890, by the Revs. W. M. Uitraft and G. Warner, 
at Sui-fu in Ss6ch*uan. Large reinforcements 
arrived within a very few years,* and a hospital 
was established, and a Bible Training School and 
dayschools opened. 

Kia-ting X and Ya-chou H were occupied 
in 1894, Ning-yiian X JR 1905, and Ch‘6ngtu in 
1909. The points selected, with the exception of 
Ning-yuan, are all great trade centres, Sui-fu 
being the terminus of the great trade route from 
Burma through Yiinnan to Ssfleh^uan; Kia-ting, 
at the confluence of the Min, Ya and T*ung rivers; 
Ya-chou, on the great road from Peking to Lhasa, 
and the centre of the tea-trade with Tibet; while 
Ch*6ngta is the capital of the province. Ning-yfian 
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U 12 days’ journey from Ya-chou over high moun- 
tain passes in the midst of the border tribes. It 
vvas occupied in the hope of planting a line of 
stations to link up eventually with the mission’s 
work in Burma, but the Intensive Policy (i\ %nfia) 
has vetoed this. 

In 1893, and again after the Boxer year, strong 
reinforcements were sent from the U.S.A. ; and in 
1917, there were 46 missionaries of the Society in 
Ssdch’uan. 

The Mission has a share in the West China 
University at (^h'engtu (q.v.) and all its educational 
work iis affiliated to the West China Ediucational 
liriion, probably the best-developed scheme in 
China. There are in addition to the day schools, 
Senior Primary Boarding schools for boys and girls 
at each central station and Schools of Middle grade 
at Sui-fu. 

The medical work centres round Ya-chou and 
Sui-fu where there are hospitals, Ning-yuan, 
w’here a hospital is already planned, and the Union 
Medical School at Ch‘engtu. 

Cential China Minxwn. Until 1916, the Society 
had a fourth sphere of work known by this name. 
Work w'as begun in Hanyang in 1894, by Dr. J. S. 
Adams, and was encouraging and successful In 
19il, however, the Board adopted what is known 
as the “Intensive Policy” riz., concentration on 
fewer stations, and development of existing work 
rather than opening up new territory, even if 
already assigned to it; and as the (’entral (’hina 
work was less developed than those of the other 
three divisions, it was withdrawn. ’Pwo of the 
centres elected to join jvith the W.M M.S. which 
was in the district : the rest were placed, continuing 
as Baptist churches, under the supervision of the 
L.M.S., and retained the 'Church building and 
parsonage at Hanyang. The L.M.S, purchased the 
remaining projierty. 

omen's Work', The first single lady worker 
of the A.B.F.M.S. was Miss Adele M Fielde, 
who arrived in Swatow in 1873, after some years 
in Siam. Two others came to Ningpo in 1878-9, 
and now In all three divisions there are a consider- 
able number of ladies sent out by the Women’s 
Hoard of the Society ; in whose charge is most of 
the work done for girls and women. 

Statistics for year ending December 31, 1915. 

Foreign missionaries 143 

Chinese staff 569 

Communicants 6,529 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, THE. 

Headqnarters : — New York. 

As early as 1832, the Eev. E. C. Bbidqman of 
the A.B.C.F.M. (the first American Missionary to 
China), appealed to the American Bible Society 
for “means to prepare and circulate the Christian 
Scriptures”; and in response the Society made 


its first appropriation for that purpose in 1833, 
though the work of distribution was done by 
missionaries without any expense to the Society 
for 33 years, the funds being used for translating 
and publishing. 

The Bkidgmax and Cvlbebtson version of the 
Bible (See Delegates' Version) was published by 
the Society in 1862, and a share was borne in the 
production of Dr. Goddard’s lievised New Testa- 
ment, (1853) and one in Southern Mandarin (1854) 
made by Medhurst and Stronach, 

In 1866, the plan of selling the Scriptures at 
a nominal price was substituted for the former 
policy of indiscriminate free distribution, and 
native colporteurs were first employed. 

An Agent for China and Japan was appointed 
in 1875 in the person of the Rev. L. H. Gulick, 
D.D. who greatly extended the use of native 
colporteurs and also employed foreigners in that 
capacity. 

In 1890, Dr. Gulick retired, and was followed 
by Dr. L N. Wheeler, on whose death in 1895, 
the present Agent, Dr. John R. Hykes took his 
place. 

In the period 1833 — 1915, the Society published 
independently 207 versions of Scripture (chiefly 
portions), and 37 in conjunction with the other 
Bible Societies. 

During 1916 rune foreign superintendents in 
nine centres, directed the efforts on the field of 334 
workers nearly all of whom were Chinese. 

The number of sales during the year was, 

Bibles 12,982 

Testaments 62,951 

Portions 2,198,777 

Total direct issues from 
the (^’hina Agency 24,374,562 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, THE. 

Ileadqvarters : — Boston, Mass. 

Enteied China^ 1830. 

Works in Vhthh, Shantung and Shansi (North 
China Mission) ; in Fukien (Foochow Mission) ; and 
m Kuangtung (South China Mission). 

South China Mission. The work of the Society 
began in 1830, by the arrival in Canton of the 
Rev. E. C. Bridgman {q.v,) the first American 
missionary to China. He was accompanied by the 
Uev.D.ABEEL [q v.) of the American Seaman’s Friend 
Society, and they found Morrison of the L.M.S. 
alone. In 1833, came Rev. S. Wells Williams 
( y.r.), and in 1834, Rev. Dr. Peter Parker (q.v.) 
the first medical missionary to China. 

The first War (1840) suspended the work for 
five years; and in 1854, war again interrupted it, 
the missionaries being driven out, and all their 
property burned. Work was begun again in 1858, 
but was discontinued in 1866, when lack of re^ 
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inforcemento, and the arrival of other Societdefl, 
led to the work being handed over to them. 

In 1883, the A.B.C.F.M. re-opened their South 
China mission at the earnest request of Cantonese 
Christians in California. It was at first called 
the “Hongkong Mission" and was begun by Rev. 
C. R. Hager in 1885, who worked alone for eight 
years. In 1893, the name was changed to “South 
China Mission." A church was organized in Hong- 
kong in 1897, which has always been entirely self- 
supporting. Work was gradually extended to ten 
districts on the mainland. Canton city itself being 
re-occupicd in 1890. The “Chinese California 
Missionary Society" has taken a prominent part 
in the work, which is very prosperous. 

In 1847, Mr. Bridgman removed to Shanghai 
but the base of operations was removed to Tientsin 
in 1860, and the work in Shanghai handed over to 
other missions. 

In 1842, Mr. Abeel (who, though a minister of 
the (Dutch) Reformed Church in America ((/. r.) was 
now working in connection with the A.B.C.F.M ) 
began work in Amoy ; but on the Reformed Church 
developing a mission of its own in China, (1857), 
the A.B.C’.F.M. handed over its share of this work 
to the new Mission. 

Foochow Mission. The work here was begun 
in 1847, on the island of Tong-chou r|i , in the 
riser Min, by the Rev. Stephen Johnson, and the 
Rev. and Mrs. L. B. Pbet, who had all laboured 
among the Chinese in Siam ; and within the next 
six years, ten other workers arrived, including the 
Rev. Justus Dooliitle, author of “The Social 
Idfe of the Chirie.se," and of a Vocabulary and 
Handbook. 

In 1849, promises were secured on the present 
foreign community side ; but the mission centre 
was afterwards removed to Ponasang, jfi 111 . At 
the close of the first decade, ill-health and death 
had reduced the thirteen workers to five, and only 
one convei-t had joined them, the teacher of the 
boys’ school, baptized in 1866. At tlie close of the 
second decade (1867) the whole Mission staff was 
only eight, while the converts numbered sixty-four ; 
and during this period the first uniform edition of 
the New Testament in Foochow colloquial was 
published, two members of the A.B.C.F.M. co- 
operating with two members of the M.E.M. in this 
work. These two Societies and the C.M.S. divided 
the Foochow field between them at this time. 

In 1874, the prefectural city of Shao Wu SS 
250 miles from Foochow, was opened. In 1891, 
Pagoda Anchorage was occupied in order to reach 
more easily the Lower Min and Diong-lo JE RS 
holds which had been worked Siinoe 1863 from 
Foochow. In like manner Ing-hok 40 miles 

S.W. of Foochow was occupied as a resident station 
in 1898, the district having been worked from 1866. 


Educational work was begun in 1649, when a 
day-school was started. The opening of the first 
boys’ boarding-school (afterwards developed into 
Foochow (’ollege) took place in 1853; and in 1854, 
the girls’ boarding-school was opened, now the 
Girls’ College. 

In October, 1916, the Foochow Mission had a 
staff of 222 teachers, teaching in schools of all 
grades, 5,636 pupils; and was a partner in the 
Foochow Union Medical, Normal, Language, and 
Theological Schools, and in the Fukien Union 
C’ollege, now the Arts Department of Fukien 
University (q.v ). 

Union is also prominent in evangelistic work, 
and there are over seventy organized churches. 

Medical work is carried on at all four centres. 
In addition to other activities, the Foochow Mission 
throughout its history has done a great deal of 
important literary work in the Foochow dialect, 
the translation of the Old and New Testaments 
into the same in collaboration with other missions, 
text books, etc., etc. 

North (-hina Mission. — CJnhh District. This 
work was begun by the Rev. Henry Blodget in 
1860. Blr. JiLODGET had arrived in Shanghai in 
1854, but his health gave way, and, hoping to 
regain his strength in the north, ho followed the 
forces of the Allies to Tientsin, and for a time 
lived in the barracks with the English soldiers, 
though his first residence was the temple of the 
Goddess of Mercy. This temple was afterwadrs 
rented for a place of worship, and services were 
held there until 3864. In. this year Dr. Blodget 
removed to Peking, leaving the work at 'rientsin 
to two of his colleagues. 

Peking was opened in 1864 by Dr Blodget, and 
in the same year Mrs. Bridgman, widow of the 
pioneer missionary of the American Board, took 
up her residence in the Tartar city, buying w^ith 
her private resources a very fine property not far 
from the East Gate of the Imperial city. This she 
afterwards gave to the Mission, together with an 
adjacent piece of ground, and the buildings thereon, 
wliich were the homes of the missionaries until 
destroyed by the Boxers in 1900. Mrs. Bridgman 
had charge of the girls’ school till her retirement 
in 1868. Another munificent donor to the Peking 
Mission was a Mrs. Tank of Wisconsin, who built 
the first Protestant church in the city ; afterwards 
this was rebuilt on a larger scale from her estate, 
and still later, the Woman’s Union College also. 

A number of workers arrived in Peking 
between 1864 and 1880, and were there for short 
periods, and a printing-press was established in 
1869, at which the Peking Committee version of 
the Mandarin New Testament was printed and 
published. From the year 1880 onwards, when 
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AfFv. ftiMl Mf 0 .> W. 9. Amm arrived, the staff was 
placed on a permanent basis. 

In 1900, the Press, the church, and the whole 
plant of the Mission both in Peking and out-stations 
were destroyed by the Boxers, and two hundred 
and fifty of the converts were massacred. The 
whole compound was rebuilt in foreign style after 
the rebellion was put down. 

Tungchow, 15 miles west of Peking, was 
opened as a station in 1867, Kev. and Mrs. L. D. 
Chapin being transferred from Tientsin for this 
purpose. The first converts were baptized in 1868, 
and a small boys* boarding-school opened, the 
nucleus of Tungchow College. 

In 1869, Rev. and Mrs. D. Z. Sheffield joined 
the staff, and in 1873 a Theological Seminary was 
started under the Rev. C. Goodrich. In 1900, 
every building belonging to the Tungchow Mission 
was destroyed. One hundred and forty of the 
native Christian community suffered martyrdom, 
while the city itself was nearly ruined with the 
coming of the Allied troops. Two years afterwards, 
the station was re-occupied, and in 1903 all the 
buildings were completed. The College was rebuilt 
as the North China Union College, by union with 
the A.P.M. and L.M.S. and under the same scheme 
the Theological Seminary was removed to Peking, 
where there had also been established a Woman’s 
Union College 

In Pao-ting fuRJfe/U, work was begun as 
early as 1873, but land was not purchased till 1884. 

In 1900, forty of the Christian community 
suffered death through the Boxer movement, either 
directly or indirectly, and the three missionaries 
who had remained on the station wore killed. 

When the work was reconstructed after the 
rebellion, closer union with the Ameiican Presby- 
terians was effected by a rodivision of the field, 
by the establishment of the Union School for girls, 
and the leaving of medical work in the hands of 
the Presbyterians. 

Kalganjg^l^n , was opened in 1865 by Rev. and 
Mrs. John T. Gclick, reinforced in the next three 
years by four other workers. In 1882, land was 
bought, and a church, a hospital, boys’ and girls’ 
schools, with dwelling-houses, were gradually built 
by 1893. A promising work was begun among the 
Mongols, but through the growing claims of the 
Chinese work it had to be given u|». 

In 1900 more than thirty Kalgan Christians 
suffered death at the bands of the Boxers. In 1909 
the station was handed over to the Methodist 
Protestant Mission (g.v.). 

Shantwif Dktritt After itinerating work had 
‘bean going on for twelve or thirteen years in 
Western iSiaatiNtg from* Tientsin, the village of 
P'«ng<*chttaag, 6 miles from the Grand Canal, and 
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near the N.W. angle of the province, was opened 
as a station in 1880. A hospital was built in 1883, 
and boys’ and girls* schools followed. Although 
situated in a very exposed position, the station 
escaped quite uninjured in 1900, and only two of 
the converts were killed, though many were robbed. 

In 1915-16 the station was removed to T6-chou 
with its two hospitals and the boys* and 
girls* schools. 

Lin-ch‘ing chou, forty-five miles S.W. of P'ang 
chuang, was opened in 1886. In the upheaval of 
1900, some of the converts were killed, and many 
pillaged, and the Mission property much damaged. 
For some years after this the work was carried on 
from P’ang chuang, but was re-organized, and the 
city re occupied, after nearly ten years* absence, and 
schools and medical work re-established, a fine new 
hospital being completed in 1915. 

Shansi district. This work originated in the 
Theological Seminary at Oberlin, Ohio, in 1881, 
when some of the students decided to form an 
’’Oberlin Band” for foreign missionary work. The 
field chosen was Shansi, and in 1883 six workers 
arrived at T’ai-ku jfc @ on the T’ai-yuan fu plain ; 
and Fen-chou fu{^ was opened in 1887. In 
the Boxer uprising of 1900, six members of the 
T’ai-ku station, seven of those at Fen-chou fu, and 
more than eighty Chinese Christians suffered 
martyrdom, and the Mission property was greatly 
injured ; but when the rebellion was over, the 
stations were re-occupied and the work continued. 

The literary out put of the North China 
Mission has been very great, including the works 
(in English) of Dr, A. H. Smith, and (in Chinese) 
those of Drs. Blodget, Goodrich, Sheffield, etc. 

Statistics for the whole Mission, January 1, 1916. 

Foreign missionaries 155 

Employed Chinese Staff ... 450 

Communicants (Jan. 1915) .. 11,187 

AMERICAN FREE METHODIST MISSION. 

Headquarters : — Chicago, 111. 

Works in Uonan Province. 

The work of this mission in China was begun 
in 1904, wh«n the Revs. C. F. Appleton and G. H. 
Scofield were sent out, and went in the first place 
to Ssuch’uan where they studied the language. 
In 1906, Miss Clara Leffingwell with two other 
sii^le ladies went to Cheng-chou in Honan, but 
died there in the same year. Mr. Appleton was 
then appointed superintendent and went to Honan. 
Jung-ts3 ^ was opened in 1906, Kai-feng fu in 
1907, and Ch’i hsienffi Hin 1909. (-heng-chou was 
relinquished in 1917. In 1917 the Mission reported : 


Foreign missionaries ... 

... 17 

Chinese staff 

... 14 

Communicants 

... 135 
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AMERICAN GOSPEL BAPTIST MISSION. 

This mission was formed in 1893 by a number 
of missionaries working in Shantung under the 
Southern Baptist Convention of U.S.A., who 
separated from that Society for two reasons ; first, 
to confine themselves to evangelistic work, so as to 
raise up a church not relying on foreign money; 
second, to avoid being governed by a Board, as 
each missionary wished to be supported directly 
by some home church, which was thought “ more 
scriptural.’* Seven workers seceded on these 
grounds and were shortly after joined by recruits 
from America. 

In 1894, T‘ai-an ^ gf and Tsi-ning Chou, 
were chosen as spheres of work; and 
afterwards stations were opened in North Honan 
and North Anhui. 

The chief promoter of this movement died in 
1902; and by the death of some, and the return 
of others to the Board, the ranks were considerably 
reduced. 

In 1916, one station namely T‘ai An, was 
reported, with ten foreign workers; but in 1917 
there only remained two. 

AMERICAN LUTHERAN BRETHREN 

MISSION. 

Headquarters : — ^Minneapolis, Minn, U.S.A. 

Entered China, 1902. 

Works in Honan and Hupei. 

This mission has three stations, one in Hupei, 
Tsao-yangJEliE, (1902) and two in Honan, T'ung* 
pei iBtfi(iyiO) and P‘ing-shih chcn^l6M, (1911), 
and in 1916 reported thirteen foreign workers. 

AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
MISSIONS. See Methodist Episcopal Mission and 
Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission. 

AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

Headquarters : — New York. 

Entered China, 1843. 

This, the largest denominational Society in 
China, has seven Missions, working in the provinces 
of Kuangtung, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Hunan, Shan- 
tung, Anhux, and Chihli. 

South China Mission. The first four mission- 
aries, the Kevs. J. A. Mitchell and R. W. Orr 
and their wives, reached Singapore in 1838 and 
worked among the Chinese there. When the 
five Treaty ports were opened in 1843, it was 
decided to enter China, but this was found im- 
possible for several years, and in the interim the 
missionaries resided in the East India Company’s 
premises at Macao, where a boys’ school was 
begun. Revs. A. P. Happee, W. Speer and 
John B. French settled in Canton in 1847. They 
opened a dispensary and a girls’ school in 1851, 
and the first church was organized in 1862 with 
13 members. Among early recruits were John 


G. Kerr, M.D. (died 1901), and Rev. H. Y. Noyes 
( died 1914). 

Bitter opposition to the foreigners and per- 
secution of the Christians were chronic for many 
years. 

In 1894, an epidemic of bubonic plague swept 
over Canton, in which 100,000 perished. The 
populace believed this outbreak to have been caused 
by the foreigners and a not ensued in which one 
of the chapels was burned (for the third time) and 
a Chinese Christian murdered. 

In 1900, nearly all the country stations were 
wrecked, and the Christians much persecuted. . 

An extensive propaganda is carried on, in 
which emigration to, and return from, the U.S.A. 
has played a great part, many who have become 
Christians in the States returning to teach their 
countrymen, or sending large sums of money to 
support evangelists and pastors. 

The Canton station possesses a splendid equip- 
ment, having, in addition to 69 day-schools a 
Boys’ College and Girls’ Seminary, the lineal des- 
cendants of the two early ventures ; a Kindergarten 
Training School, a School for Nurses and throe 
Schools for the Blind. The mission started the 
Canton Christian College (q.v.) and still shares in 
it as a Union institution, and also in the Union 
Theological College, and the Hackett Medical 
College for Women. The J. G. Kerr refuge for 
the insane is well known; it had 500 inmates in 
1916. The David Gregg Hospital is for women 
and children. 

Yeung-kong Ig JX , 112 miles S.W. of Canton 
was occupied in 1886. It has Boys* and Girls' 
Boarding Schools, and 22 day-schools, a Hospital, 
and 26 places for worship. 

Lieii-chou 125 miles North-west of 

Canton, was opened in 1890, but suffered much 
loss in 1900, while in 1905 the station, ^including 
a hospital, was wrecked, and the missionaries (five 
in number) killed by a mob. In 1917, there are 
Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding Schools ; a Bible 
Institute for Women; a Theological class for 
preachers, seven day schools, and Men’s and 
Women’s Hospitals. The country church-work 
centres round 11 out-stations. 

Ko-chou ^ ^>1 station dates from 1912, though 
worked as an out-station for 20 years; it has 12 
day-schools and 22 out-stations. 

Shek-lung 7) H for many years a sub-station of 
Canton, was opened as full station in 1915; it 
has 17 out-stations, and 10 day schools with 
341 pupils. 

Hainan was originally worked from Canton, but 
was made a separate mission in 1893. An in- 
dependent missionary, Hr. C. C. Jeremiassen, 
began work in the island in 1881, at the port of 
Hoihow, 3 miles from Kiung-chou, the capital. 
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He became a member of the A.P.M. in 1885, when 
Kiung-chou was occupied. Work had been begun 
in Nodoa the year before, and Ka<chek XiBI , the 
remaining centre, was opened in 1900. 

The Kiungchou-Hoihow station has Boys* and 
Girls* Boarding-schools and Bible Women’s School, 
in addition to day-schools. The hospital is at 
Hoihuw, and adjoins the Jeremiassen Memorial 
Church, the two being worked in close connection. 

At Nodoa, the church is self-supporting. 
There are 6 schools of all grades, including a Boys* 
High School, where the pupils speak 6 different 
dialects, and a Girls* Middle School. Ka-chek 
has 2 Boarding and 6 day-schools and a Hospital. 

The evangelistic and church work in Hainan 
centres round these 3 places and 24 out-stations; 
and a footing has been obtained in the Lui-chou 
peninsula on the mainland. 

The Central China Mission is the oldest field 
of the Mission in China, Ningpo having been 
occupied in 1844 by D. B. McCartee, M.D. and 
Rev. W. M. Lowrie, (q.v.). 

In the next year, a printing press, which had 
been prepared years before China was opened, was 
removed to Ning-po from Macao. It was trans- 
ferred to Shanghai in 1860 (See Mission Presses). 
A boys’ Boarding School was begun in 1845, but 
was removed to llang-chou in 1867 ; a girl’s school 
was opened in 1846. The first church was organiz- 
ed in 1845. 

The Ning-po station now has in addition to 18 
day-schools, a Boys’ Academy with a Chinese 
principal and two Boarding Schools for Girls. 
The McCartee Hospital is in the charge of a 
Chinese physician. A specialty is made of tract 
distribution in 'evangelistic work. 

Shanghai was occupied in 1850, instead of 
Amoy, which had been entered in 1844, but the 
work was much hindered by the T‘ai P‘ing re- 
bellion for some years. The Revs. J. K. Wight and 
M. S. (’flbertson were the pioneers, and the first 
church was organized in 1860. The work here is 
largely administrative, and a large number of the 
staff is employed in the Shanghai Mission Press, 
the largest Mission Press in the world. One mem- 
ber is (Chairman of the Presbyterian China Conncil, 
formed in 1910 to co-ordinate the work of the 
seven missions, and meeting annually ; while 
another is Chairman of the China Continuation 
Committee The station has Boys* and 

Girls’ Boarding Schools, eleven primary schools, a 
Nevtus Memorial Institute and a Bible School for 
Women. There are four churches ; the one in Hong- 
kew built itself a new place of worship and a 
manse in 1915, at the cost of $5000. 

Hang-chou though often visited, was not open- 
ed as a station till 1859, when the Rev. J. L. 
Navius and his wife arrived, but were soon com- 


pelled to retire, through the T*ai P*ing disturb- 
ances. The station was re-opened in 1864, and 
the first native church constituted in 1866. The 
present Hang-chou Christian College and the Girl’s 
Boarding School are both Union Institutions; and 
the A.P.M. has nine day-schools with over 300 
pupils. There are two country fields with 24 out- 
stations in addition to the city work. 

Soochow was opened in 1871 by the Revs. G. F. 
Fitch and M. C. Schmidt. In this rich city the 
beginnings were very difficult and slow, but of' 
late years the work has made great progress, and 
the large city church is practically self-supporting. 
There is a Hospital for Women, an Academy for 
Boys, eight elementary schools, and nine out- 
stations. 

The North China Mission has three stations 
occupied by foreign missionaries, namely; Peking, 
(1863)’, Pao-ting fu (1893). and Shun-t6 fu (1903). 

Peking was opened by the Rev. W. A. P. 
Martin {q>v.)f who in 1869 became President of 
the T‘ung Wfen Government College. The Mission 
early established Boys* and Girls’ Boarding Schools, 
and medical work began in 1880. In 1900 all the 
Presbyterian mis.sionaries and Christians in Peking 
went into the British Legation, where they remain- 
ed during the siege ; but nine-tenths of the country 
Christians, and most of the adherents, were 
martyred. An indemnity for the destroyed property 
was paid on the restoration of order, and the 
ground lost was speedily more than recovered. 
The equipment now comprises shares in the 
Union Theological Seminary; the North China 
Union College (to be affiliated with Peking Un- 
iversity), Union Bible School for Women, Union 
Medical College for Women, and a Union Girls’ 
Boarding school. The mission itself has 15 primary 
schools and three boarding-schools. There Are 
hospitals for Men and Women; nine places of 
worship, and seven out-stations. 

Pao-ting fu was a prosperous station 

when the Boxers swept down on it, burning the 
he uses, in which four missionaries and three 
children perished. The Chinese Church was almost 
exterminated. In 1901, a public memorial service 
wa.s held for the martyrs, and a better site being 
provided for the mission, it rapidly regained its 
prosperity. 

The station has Boys* and Girls* Boarding 
Schools (the latter in conjunction with the 
American Board), a Bible School for W^omen and 
14 day-schools, 2 hospitals, 17 places of worship 
and 14 out-stations. 

Shun-tc fuma/ff, has a men’s hospital. 
Girls’ and Boys’ Boarding Schools, 4 day-schools 
and 4 out-stations. A large evangelistic work is 
done both in th^ city and country. 
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The SkantunQ Mmion, said to be **tbe largest 
in tba world/* began in 1861| when the fievs. 
J. L. Nsivius, Damfobth,. and Gaylby, with their 
wivee, occupied T^ngrchou, under very difficult 
jconditions. Cholera and brigandage were raging, 
the unrest made the obtaining of funds very diffi- 
cult, and the gentry were first suspicious, and, when 
a few converts had been made, actively hostile. 

The first church was organized in 1862, and 
two years later the Bev. 0. W. Matbbb and his 
wife opened a school witli six pupils. This gradu- 
ally developed into the Shantung College (1881) 
and in 1904, was moved to Weihsien as part of 
the Shantung Protestant University (q-v.), A Boys’ 
Boarding and High School was at once opened in 
the emptied College buildings, the teaching of Eng- 
lish began in 1913, and in 1916 there were 127 pupils. 
As early as 1862, the teaching of girls was begun; 
the present commodious Girls’ School was opened 
in 1913. There are 38 schools of all grades in the 
district. Medical work, begun in 1871, is carried 
on in a fine now hospital opened in 1913. 

Evangelistic work made very slow progress 
for many years, but there is now a large Christian 
community. 

Chefoo was opened in 1862, by Dr. D. B. 
McCaatse and wife, the Bev. Huntbk Cobsett and 
wife following soon after. The Shantung Presby- 
tery was formed in 1866, and the long itinerating 
tours inland begun, for which Drs. Nevius, Corbett 
and ^IxLLS (of l^engcbow) became famous. A great 
deal of famine relief work was done in 1878. The 
country work is now divided into two districts, 
in one of which the Korean Church maintains three 
missionaries. 

In 1898, a new plant was obtained at Chefoo; 
a museum and industrial work were started, and 
there are also many institutional activities, cluster- 
ing round the new church opened in 1914. 

Educational work is carried on at the English 
School for Boys; Girls’ and Boys* High Schools; 
Mens’ and Womens’ Bible Training Schools, and 
eight primary schools. 

Medical work is done by 2 physicians, the 
present hospital and dispensary having been com- 
pleted in 1913. 

Tsi-nan was occupied by the Bev. 

Jasper McIlvaine in 1872, but work was not re- 
gularly established till 1874-6. Mr. McIlvaine 
died in 1881, and in the same year, a riot compelled 
all the workers to retire. 

Dispensary work was begun in 1880, by Dr. 
Stephen A. Hunter, and a hospital opened in 1893. 
Another for women followed in 1898, vacant land 
in the East Suburb having been at last secured, to 
which most of the work of the Mission has gradual- 
ly been transplanted. 


In addition to all the activitisa of the jihaffi- 
tung Protestant University in this «th6 AJP.M. 
itself has a Boys' Academy, erected in memory cd 
Dr. W. B. Hamilton, and a Girls’ High School 
besides 40 primary schools in the city and district. 
The City Church is a union of the A.P.M. 
and English Baptist Mission Christians. 

Weihsien was opened in 1883. The city was 
intensely hostile to all foreigners. The station 
was built, a mile outside the gates, in spite of 
the violent placards put up by the gentry incitii^ 
the people to murder the new-comers on a certain 
date. 

In 1900 the whole compound, containing a 
church, two hospitals, three boarding-schools, and 
a number of residences, was totally destroyed by 
the fires of the Boxers; but all was rebuilt on a 
much larger scale after order was restored. 

The Arts College of the Shantung Protestant 
University was opened here in 1904, but will pro- 
bably be ready to remove to the provincial capital 
by the fall of 1917, when the buildings will be 
utilized for district work. 

The Educational work in Weihsien and district, 
apart from the University, is very large, includ- 
ing a Boys’ Academy, a Girls’ High School, 6 
Higher Grade Schools in the country, and 57 
primary schools, 17 being self supporting. There 
is also a Bible Women’s Institute. 

The country evangelistic work is carried on 
from 176 out-stations; the Chinese Christians are 
very active in the propaganda, and of recent years 
have erectedi for themselves a large number cf 
church buildings. 

In 1904, und^ the University Scheme, two 
members of the A.P.M. went to Ts^ng-chou fu 
to co-operate in the Theological College. With 
the removal of the College to Tsi-nan fu in 1917, 
this arrangement will cease. 

Tsi-ning chou district had been itinerated for 
many years, when in 1890 an attempt was made 
to settle in the city. The missionaries were at 
once driven out, but returned in 1892. The people 
soon became so friendly that in 1900, when all 
the foreigners had to leave, their premises and 
belongings were not touched. There are now two 
good hospitals and a dispensary : the Lauqhlik 
Academy for Boys : the Kenarden School for Girls ; 
a number of day-schools and a Women’s Bible 
Institute. Evangelistic work is caiTied on in a 
field estimated to contain 5,000,000 souls ; and there 
are 60 churches and chapels. 

Tsing-tao was opened in 1898 after the German 
occupation, and the German Governor, Admiral 
Oscar von Tbuppbl, gave the mission its compound 
in a beautiful situation; 

In 1914, owing to the siege by the Japanese, the 
work was stopped, and ibe missionaries had to 
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I^unng tbeir absenoe their premiteB were 
tsecupM, fint by German, and then by Japanese 
troops, and were partially damaged and looted. 
Work was begun again as soon as the Japanese 
permitted the workers to return. 

The eduoational work is done in Boys* and 
Girls' High Sdiools, a Women’s Bible School, and 
66 Primary Schools. 

The Christian community of this field is presid- 
ed over by 6 Chinese and 2 American pastors. 
Several churches have always been self-supporting, 
notably that of Tsingtao city, which has built its 
own church and manse, school, and Y.M.C.A. 
building ; also chapels in the East and West 
suburbs. There are 175 out-stations worked from 
Tsingtao. 

1-chou 330 miles S.W. of Chefoo, 

was opened as a station in 1890, though a large 
work had been going on for many years in the 
district, and there were a considerable number 
of country Christians. Educational work began in 
1894 in 2 primary schools in the city. There are 
now an Academy for Boys; a High School for 
Girls; a Bible Institute for Women, and day- 
schools. There are two good Hospitals ; a large 
itinerating work is done, and there are 7 out- 
stations. 

Yi-hsietiill IS (1905) is in a region where very 
little preparatory work had been done. It now has 
a flourishing Industrial School, and a Girls’ Board- 
ing School, besides ten day schools. The medical 
work done in hospital and dispensary is subscribed 
to regularly by the mine and railroad officials near, 
for the benefit of their employes. There is a 
great deal of evangelistic work done in the district. 

T’eng hsien m K, was opened in 1910, The 
South Shantung Bible and Normal School here 
with 180 students, is under the principalship of 
a Chinese, the Rev. Liu Szb-i. There are also a 
Girls’ Boarding School and ten day schools : a dis- 
pensary under a Chinese physician ; and eleven 
churches and chapels. 

Tht Kiang^An Miaaion works, as its name 
implies, in Kiangsu and Anhui. There are three 
stations, Nanking, Huai -yuan, and Nan Hsu-chou. 

Nanking v/as opened in 1875 by the Revs. 
Chables Lsamak and Albert Whiting, after many 
visits and much opposition from the authorities. 
Mr. Whiting died three years later of famine fever 
in Shansi, where he was doing relief work. Mr. 
Leaman in 1917, still lives in Nanking. The force 
of A.P. Missionaries in this city is largely connect- 
ed with Union work in Higher Christian Education, 
in Nanking University (g.v.) and Gxkling College. 
The Mission itself has a School of Theology, and 
there are also a Girls’ High School, and a Training 
Spbool fgr ngrses* 


There is a large Institutional Building (q>eii 0 d 
in 1915, containing a large chapel, a Girls’ School, 
Men’s Reading Room and night-schod, small dis- 
pensary, etc., etc. The whole is intended as an 
addition to the evangelistic equipment. The church 
work centres round 6 city and 8 country chapels. 

Huai -yuan m it, was opened in 1892, and has 
Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding schools and day-schools. 
Medical work is carried on at Hope Hospital, by 
me.i and lady physicians. — ^A new Women’s chapel 
and building was erected in 1915 for special class 
and evangelistic work among women; and there 
are 22 churches and chapels in the city and district. 

Nan Hsu-chou opened in 1912, has 

Boys* and Girls’ Schools in the city, and 3 day 
schools in the out-stations. Medical work is being 
undertaken, in the first instance in a building 
offered by “the elders, the teachers and the mer- 
chants” of the city. The whole of the Kiang An 
Mission has 27 out-stations, from which evangel- 
istic work goes on. 

Hunan Mmton. The A.P.M. first entered this 
province from its field in Kuangtung, out-stations 
being established in 1887 and 1889 ; in 1900, some of 
the workers settled in Siang-tan but the Boxer 
movement forced them to leave for the coast. 
They returned in July, 1901. The station has 
(1917^ Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding Schools, and six 
day-schools; and a flourishing medical work with 
Men’s and Women’s Hospitals. HSng-chou 
76 miles 8. of Siangtan, was opened to foreign 
residence in 1902. Jl has an Evangelists’ Training 
school. Boarding-schools for Boys and Girls, ten 
day-schools, and a W'omen’s Hospital. 

Ch^n-chou (1904) has Boys’ and Girls’ 
Academy and 10 day-schools, and a hospital, with 
a nurses’ Training class. 

Ch’ang-te 9 was opened in 1898 by the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians. In 1906, this body united 
with the Northern Presbyterian Church of the 
U.S.A. and its work in Hunan came under the Board 
of the latter. A fine new church was opened here in 
1915 and there are Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding 
Schools : two day-schools and a Hospital. 

Tao-yuan, (1904), is a sub-station of Ch’ang-t6, 
and has a Boys’ Academy, a day-school and self- 
supporting medical work under a Chinese physician. 

Chang sha, the capital, was not occupied till 
1913. Here the mission has a share in the Union 
Theological Seminary being one of four uniting 
Missions, and in the Union Bible School, and runs 
a Girls’ High and Normal School in addition 
to day schools. The church and evangelistic work 
in Hunan centres round the 6 above-named stations, 
and 48 out-stations. 

LiUrary Work, For the literary work accom- 
plished by the Mission as a whole, the catalogues 
of the Presbyterian Mission Press should be eon- 
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suited. Dr«. W. A. P. Mabtin, C. W. Matebr, 
John Wherry, J. M. W. Farnham, J. L. Nevius, 
W. M. Hayes and many others, have combined to 
produce hundreds of works, some in English and 
some ill Chinese, dealing with religious and 
educational matter of every kind. 

Statistics of the A.P.M. as given in the 
Report published May, 1916. 

Foreign missionaries ... 427 

Chinese staff 1,984 

Communicants 34,329 

AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 
(SOUTH). 

Headquarters : — Nashville, Tennessee. 

Works in Chekiang and Kigngsu, and is divided 
into the Mid-China and North Kiangsu Missions. 

Mid‘Ch\na Mission, This was begun in 1867, 
two years after the close of the Civil War, by the 
ariival in Hangchow of the Rev. E. B. Inslee. In 
1872, Dr. and Mrs. H. C. DuBose were sent out, 
and occupied Soochow. During the years 1875-9, 
owing to the financial conditions in the Southern 
States, no reinforcement was possible, but between 
1880-1887, eleven new workers arrived, and between 
1888 and 1896 no less than forty-seven were sent, 
including five physicians and eleven single ladies. 
Tuiig-hsiang hsien close to the Grand Canal, 

and JX Kiang-yin were opened in 1895. 

There was considerable difficulty in securing a 
foothold in all these places. For example, after 
the missionaries had settled in Soochow, it was 
said that theur residence spoiled the jeng-shuif and 
ths Chinese who had acted as middleman in the 
purchase of the property was beaten with 1000 
blows. The Mission therefore had to move to 
another part of the city. 

From the year 1891, the Mission tried to enter 
Ka-shing, but in 1895, had to content itself with 
a town nine miles away. In 1905, through medical 
work a foothold was at last obtained in Ka-shing 
itself. Ch*ang-chow flfp on the Grand Canal, 
halfway between Soochow and Chinkiang, was 
opened by the Mission in 1911, but in 1916, through 
depletion of staff was, at least temporarily, vacated. 

In connection with the initiation of The 
Christian Intelligencer, a paper for Presbyterians 
of China, Dr. S. I. Woodbridoe, a member of the 
Mission, was stationed in Shanghai. The circula- 
tion of this paper is given in January, 1917, as 
7000 weekly. The business manager of the Mission 
also resides in Shanghai. 

In 1905, in connection with Union Higher 
Educational work in theology and medicine, Nan- 
king became a station of the Society, which also 
has a share in the Union institutions of the 
Hangchow Christian College (Boys) and Hangchow 
High School (Qirls). The total number of schools 


of all grades in the Mid-China Mission, according 
to the report for 1916, is 49, with an attendance 
of 1920 pupils; and there were 24 theological and 
17 medical students at Nanking. Two members of 
the Mission are on the staff of Nanking University 
(g.v.), and one physician on that of the Tsi-nan 
Medical College. (See Shantung Protestant 
University, 

In addition to evangelistic, church and educa- 
tional work, medical work is carried on in Hashing, 
and Soochow, there being a hospital in each place. 
The native assistants number 54, and there are 
6 foreign physicians in residence . 

The North Kiangsu Mission works from 
8 stations, the earliest of which was the treaty 
port of Chinkiang, opened in 1885 ; Ts*ingkiang pu 
occupied in 1889, and Suchien, 
in 1894. In each case considerable difficulties 
wore met with. In Suchien the missionaries 
“ occupied for two years a mud hut under the 
city wall, where they were plentifully supplied 
with brickbats.’* Hsu chou|J^^ in N.W. Kiangsu 
was opened In 1896, and a small work there was 
handed over to the Mission from the English 
Baptists of Shantung. 

In 1900, the North Kiangsu Mission escaped 
without injury, being outside the Boxer sphere 
of action. Since then four other foreign-manned 
stations have been opened, namely Huai an 
120 miles N. of Chinkiang, in 1904 ; Hai chou fH/M’ 
on the borders of Shantung and near the Yellow 
Sea, in 1908 ; T‘ai chou , in 1909 ; and the 
newest station Yen chOng|ij|jjj, opened in 1911. 

The educational worlT of the North Kiangsu 
Mission is represented (in 1916) by 90 schools of 
various grades, with 2000 students, and 101 teachers. 
The schools are well-patronized by non-Christian 
Chinese of good position, and pay a large part of 
their own expenses. 

Medical work is done at all stations except 
Chinkiang ; and at Ts'ing kiang p*u, Hsu-chou fu, 
and Haichou (or according to its new name) 

Tung HaiJKJB, three now hospitals were complete 
and occupied in 1915. A class of men nurses is 
a new experiment at Suchien, promising well. 

The A.P. Mission (South) has always considered 
all its other work as subordinate to the evangelistic, 
and the native church itself takes a large part in 
forming new groups of enquirers and opening new 
stations. 

A.P.M. (South) Statistics for June 30, 1916. 

Foreign missionaries 143 

Chinese staff 525 

Communicants 4,237 

AMERICAN REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION (COVENANTERS). 

Headquarters : — Philadelphia, Pa, 

WoYks in Canton province, 
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AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The first two missionaries and their wives 
arrived in Canton in 1895, and after spending two 
yeairs at the language selected as their centre 
Tak-hing {|ft on the north bank of the West Biver, 
150 miles from Canton. They were obliged to 
leave their work in the Boxer year, but returned 
in the fall of 1901. Looting chou > was taken 
over from the Christian and Missionary Alliance in 
1913. Work was opened in Do-shing on the West 
River in 1910; and a work begun among lepers 
about the same time. The lepers were attacked 
and murdered by Kuangsi soldiers during the 
revolt in the spring of 1916. 

The educational work consists* of two schools 
for girls, two for boys (grammar-school grade) one 
for women and ten primary schools. A kindergarten 
was begun in Lo-ting in 1917, and a High School 
is proposed for Tak-hing in 1918. 

There are hospitals at Tak-hing and Lo-ting 
and three dispensaries ; and one physician is located 
at Canton, cooperating with ten other missions in 
medical education. 

In January, 1917 the Mission reported : — 

Foreign missionaries 18 

Chinese staff 36 

* C^onimunicants ... . 469 

AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

The first American ship to trade with China went 
in 1784, and with many advantages over other 
nations the Americans soon took an important share 
m the business at Canton. In 1798 the first 
Amcri(’an Consul was appointed, and the American 
flag was first hoisted at Canton in 1802. In 1821, 
they handed over to the Chinese and to unjust 
death an Italian sailor named Teruanova who had 
accidentally killed a Chinese woman. Their trade 
in tea declined when an English Act of Parliament 
(5 Goo. IV, c. 88) allowed the East India Company 
to export any goods from China to Canada and 
other American colonies. In the Report to the 
House of Commons, 1830, the Company stated that 
American ships were 20 in 1828, as against 42 in 
1826. When the opium was surrendered in 1839 
the American merchants gave up 1540 chests through 
Captain Eliot. In the succeeding troubles, when 
British ships (refused to enter Canton, the American 
captains signed the required bond to bring no 
opium and their trade was not hindered; they did 
a great deal of unlawful business in carrying the 
goods of English traders and a good number of 
British ships were transferred to the American 
flag. In the great debate on the war, held in the 
British House of Commons, on April 7, 1840, 
Palmerston, in defending the action of the Govern- 
ment, mentioned that the American merchants in 
Canton had appealed to their Government at 
Washington to join with England and France in 


a blockade of the China coast unless the British 
demands on China were yielded to. But the 
American Government did not respond to this 
appeal and so had no part in the so-called Opium 
War ** which ended in 1843. 

In general it may be said that the relations 
between China and the United States have been 
friendly. The position was defined, in 1843, as 
one of comjilete neutrality and friendship, with a 
distinct purpose on the part of the United States 
to preserve China’s sovereign rights and her ter- 
ritorial integrity. The fiiendship on the part of 
China was duo largely to the decision of the United 
States not to allow her citizens to have anything 
to do with the opium trade. Again, the United 
States Government’s aid in the suppression of the 
coolie traffic greatly strengthened China’s friend- 
ship for that country. The aiipointment of Mr. 
Anson Burlingame as United States Minister to 
China, during Lincoln’s Administration, was a 
most important factor in maintaining good relations 
between the two countries. Burlingame reached 
Canton in 1861. He spent some months in visiting 
various treaty ports in order to familiarize himself 
with Chinese affairs, and arrived at Peking in 1862. 
On reaching the capital ho enterctl into his mission 
in full accord with the spirit of friendliness and 
forbearance which at that time actuated the 
American Government. After six years spent in 
Peking he was, a> the suggestion of the great 
Chinese statesmen. Wen Hsiang, appointed the 
representative of the Chinese Government to West- 
ern Nations, with authority to attend to every 
question arising between ('hina and those countries. 
His mi.ssion had its origin in the proposed revision 
of the Treaty of Tientsin of 1858. Unfortunately, 
the death of Mr. Burlingame at yt. Petersburg, 
while he was on his visit to the nations, prevented 
the consummation of his mission, and the only 
nation which immediately acted upon the proposal 
for the revision of the treaty was the United States. 
The Revised Treaty, drawn up by Mr. Seward, 
was a model of justice and friendliness, embodied 
in admirable language 

Many other factors have combined to produce 
and maintain that harmony and good will which 
have, for the most part, characterised the relations 
between China and the United States during the 
more than 130 years since they' came into close 
contact. There have been many able and sym- 
pathetic Ministers from the United States to 
China; many of the Presidents of the United 
States have shown great wisdom and tact in their 
dealings with China ; United States consuls and 
advisers to the Chinese Government ; the great work 
done by numerous American missionaries ; the 
hearty cooperation of many able and well-disposed 
Chinese; the work undertaken, m recent years, by 
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tbe China Medical Board Mission; the work of 
Americans in famine relief; the manifest absence 
of **land hunger” on the part of the United States; 
etc.^ — all these things have combined to give the 
Chinese that confidence in the sincerity and good 
will of the United States that is so necessary to 
harmonious relations. 

The one serious drawback to the uninterrupted 
harmony between China and America has been the 
Exclusion Policy adopted by the latter country. 
Article 5 of the Bitblingams Treaty recognized 
upon the part of both governments the inherent 
and inalienable right of man to change his home 
and allegiance, and also the mutual advantage of 
the freest immigration and emigration of their 
citizens and subjects respectively from one country 
to another for the purposes of travel, of trade, 
or for permanent residence. Article 6 provided 
that the citizens and subjects of each country res- 
pectively should enjoy the same privileges in respect 
of travel or residence as may be enjoyed by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored nation. 
Immediately following the adoption of the Bun- 
tiNGAME Treaty Chinese immigration into the 
United States rapidly increased. Chinese laborers 
poured into Calilornia and their wages being s> 
cheap, they soon began to seriously interfere with 
white mechanics and laboring men of all kinds, 
throughout the Pacific coast states. The Americans 
raised a cry of distress and the hostility to Chinese 
immigration became so great that in 1876 a joint 
committee of the two houses of Congress was 
appointed to visit the Pacific coast and investigate 
the character and extent and effect of the immigrat- 
ion. Two reports were submitted by this com- 
mittee. The majority report recommended the 
repeal of the immigration law, while the minority 
report as strongly recommended that the law be 
allowed to stand. Many attempts were made to 
find a solution of the question and the agitation of 
the subject passed through many vicissitudes, 
especially in the years 1880, 1882, 1888, and 1894. 
The net result of it all is that the immigration of 
Chinese laborers has been entirely prohibited, and 
only Chinese scholars and merchants are permitted 
to enter the United States. This failure of the 
United States to find a satisfactory solution of the 
immigration problem, and her exclusion of Japan- 
ese, as well as Chinese, laborers, has also caused 
ill-feeling between Japan and America. The boycott 
of American goods by the Chinese in 1907 is an 
evidence of the illwill engendered in China, also, 
against the people of the United States by this 
exclusion policy. The present situation is an in- 
tolerable one and some satisfactory solution of the 
question has still to be found. 

The 80 ‘called ” Open Door ” policy was in- 
ittgnrated by t^e Unit^ States Secretary of Slate, 


JoH!^ Hay. In 1900, Secretary Hay secured a 
treaty signed by every leading nation, pledging 
each to respect the integrity and independence of 
the Chinese Empire, and to claim no rights of 
trade that were not freely conceded to others. 
Unfortunately, the United States Government has 
been either unable or unwilling to make sufficiently 
strenuous efforts to secure the execution of the 
provisions of this Open Door policy, and the results 
have not been at all commensurate with the high 
hopes that were held with regard to it when it was 
first inaugurated. See Emigration; Burlingame 
Mission f etc. 


[A.P.P] 

The following is a complete list of United 
States Ministers and Charges d'affairei at Peking. 

Note. — The names oi Charges d* Affaires are in 
italics ; where they are also indented it signifies 
that they served during the temporary absence of 
the Minister and not between the terms of office of 
two Ministers. 

Messrs. 

Caleb Cushing Feb. 27, 1844 — Aug. 27, 1844 

Janies Biddle, U.S.N. Aug. 8, 1845— Apr. 15, 1846 
Peter Parker Apr. 15, 1846 — Oct. 10, 1846 

A. H. Everett Oct. 10, 1846-Jurie 28, 1847 (Died) 
Peter Parker June 28, 1847— Aug. 24, 1848 

Com. John W. Davis, 

U.S.N. Aug. 24, 184a-May 25, 1850 
Peter Parker May 26, 1850 — Jan. 31, 1853 

Humphrey Marshall Jan. 31, 1853 — Jan. 27, 1854 
Jan. 27, 1864— Apr. 16, 1864 
Apr. 15, 1854— Dec. 12, 1864 
Dec. 12, 1854-May 10, 1865 


Peter Parker 
Robert M. McLane 
Peter Parker 


Com. J, Abbott t TJ.8.N. May 10, 1855 — Nov. 9, 1866 


Nov. 9, 1865— Dec. 51, 1865 
Dec. 31, 1855— Aug. 25, 1857 
Aug. 25, 1857— Nov. 25, 1857 
Nov. 25, 1867— Dec. 8,1858 
Dec. 8, 1858— May 18, 1859 
May 18, 1859— Dec. 16, 1860 


S. Wells Williams 
Peter Parker 
S, Wells Williams 
Thomas B. Reed 
S. Wells Williams 
John E. Ward 
Com, C. K. Stribling, 

U,S,N, Dec. 15, 1860-Oct. 14, 1861 
Oct. 14, 1861— Oct. 24, 1861 
Oct. 24, 1861— Nov. 21, 1867 
May 5, 1865— Sept. 18, 1866 
Nov. 21, 1867— Sept. 29, 1868 
Sept. 29, 1868-July 6,1869 
July 5, 1869-Apr. 20, 1870 
Apr. 20, 1870-July 24, 1873 
July 24, 1873— Oct. 28, 1874 
Benj. P. Avery Oct. 28, 1874 — Nov. 8, 1875 (Died) 
Chester Holcombe Nov. 8, 1876 — Jan. 1, 1876 
George F. Seward Jan. 1, 1876— Aug. 16, 1800 
Chtster Holcombe Juno 8, 1878— June 19, 1879 
James B. Angell Aug. 16, 1880^Oct. 13, 1881 
Chester Holcombe Oct. 13', 1881 — Aug. 17,1882 

John Russel Young Aug. 17, 1882-Apr. 8; 1686 


5. Wells Williams 
Anson Burlingame 
S. W, WUliams 
S Wells WilHarns 
J. R. Brown 
8. Wells Williams 
Frederick F. Low 
8. Wells Williams 
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AMOY 


]nocK J, Sinithere 
3ol. Charles Denb^ 
Chas, Dejibi/, Jr. 
Chas. Denhtff Jr. 
Sdwin H. Conger 
H G. Squiers 
\ G. CooUdqe 
N W. Kockhill 
J. (r. Coolidijc 
T. E. Mooie' 

If. I*. Ehtchvr 
U. P. Fletcher 
W. J. ('alhoun 

P. S. llcintzhman 
E. T. Wilh(w\H 
E. T. ]Y Ilhams 
Paul S. Renisch 
J.y.A, MacMunaij 
J.y.A. MavMunay 


Apr. 8, 1885---Oct. 1,1886 
Oct. 1, 1885--July 10, 1898 
Mar. 17, 1894—Oct. 27, 1894 
May 14, 1896-Aug. 1,1896 
July 10, 1898~-Jan. 14, 1905 
Mar. 11, 1901— Aug. 17, 1901 
Jan. 14, 1906-Jiiiie 1, 1905 
June 1, 1906--June 1,1909 
Oct. 21, 1906— No^r. 23, 1906 
Nov 23, 1906-I)ec. 8, 1906 

Oct. 1, 1907- Apr 15, 1908 
June 1,1909— Apr 21,1910 
Apr. 21, 1910- Feb. 27, 1913 
June 27, 1911— Aug 11, 1911 
Aug. 11. 1911— Nov. 12, 1911 
Feb 27, 1913— Nov. 15, 1913 
Nov. 15, 1913— 

July 6. 1914— Sept. 30, 1914 
Junel4, 1915— Sept. 27, 1915 


Memorandum. 

The Legation was located at : — 

Macao from Feb. 27, 1844 to Aug. 27, 1844 
(’anton from Aug. 8, 3845 to July 20, 1862. 
Peking from July 20, 1862 to present. 


AMHERST MISSION. Lord Amheust’s em 
bas.sy was the second from Great Britain to 
(’hma, Lord MA(’ARTKEy's (1792) being the first. 
The suite included Sir George Staunton, Sir John 
Dams and Dr. Mouiuson. The object was to 
promote a better understanding between the two 
countries. 

It arrived at Peking and left again the same 
day," Auguht 29, 1816. The reason for this abrupt, 
inglorious conclusion of the mission was that 
immediately after being burned over the road from 
Tientsin to the Summer Palace the ambassador 
was urged to present himself at once in his dusty, 
weary condition before the Emperor ((Tiia (Jh'jng). 
He refused to depart from the previous arrange- 
ment by which Ins reception had been fixed for the 
next day, when his baggage, wnth uniforms, 
presents, etc , would have arrived, and he could 
appear decently before the Emperor. The pressure 
on him was urgent ; he interpreted it as disrespect 
to his mission and his sovereign, and as he 
remained firm, he was summarily dismissed and 
was hurried hack coastward the same afternoon. 

The explanation of this strange proceeding 
seems to be that the officials had assured the 
Emperor that the k*o Pou ceremony would be 
performed. On finding with what firmness Lord 
Amherst refused to prostrate himself, they used 
this device to screen themselves ; either the ambas- 
sador, in the excitement of being hustled into the 
Emperor’s presence would k*o Pou, or the failure 
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of the audience would be put on other grounds 
than that of the ceremony. 

Davis : Sketches of China. 

AMHERST, LORD (the ship so named). 

See Lord Amherst. 

AMHERST PHEASANT. Pheasants. 
AMIDISM, ^ Jk chuuj Pu, pure land, a school 

of Buddhisin See liuddhist Schoah. 

AMIOT, JEAN JOSEPH MARIE 

a Jesuit missionary who was born at Toulon on 
February 8, 1718, and was sent to Cffiina in 1740. 
He mastered Chinese and Manchu, and won the 
confidence of the Emperor (^h‘ien Lung. His 
wide knowledge enabled him to ascertain and give 
to the west much new information about the 
Chinese. Most of his varied writings are found 
in tho Mt moites conccniant PfnstotrPy .... par 
les miutonaiies de Pekin (Paris 1776-89). Ho also 
issued a Manchu grammar. He died at Poking 
in October, 1793. 

AMITABHA; also Amila, etc., S#| PB 
there are other variations of the name. At first 
tlie term was impersonal, meaning the ideal, and 
boundless light. It was probably a l^ersian or 
Gnostic idea introduced into the Buddhism of 
Kashmir or Nepal, whence it reached (hina rni 
Tibet. It is not mentioned by Fa Hsien or Hsuan 
Tsano, it IB unknown in Southern Buddhism, or 
in the earliest Sutras brought to ( Jiina ; and the 
first Sutra that aliudes to Amita does not give him 
any importance. He rnnie to the front early in 
the 6th century a. 7). When the poetical notions of 
the Lotus-sdiool or Pure-land scliool 

concernnig a J^aradise in the West began to 
influence tlie common people Amita became the 
favourite Buddha, and is now the most popular 
Buddha, in China 

There are various traditions as to his origin. 
He IS an incarnation of the 9lh son of the ancient 
Buddha Maha bhidjna jnaila bhibhu; or the 2nd 
son of a certain Indian of the lunar race ; or he is 
the celestial reflex of Sakyamuni, etc., etc. 

He 18 strangely obscure in the early art and 
literature of Indian Buddhism, and is in fact 
barely mentioned It is also to bo noticed that 
the (binese translations of the principal Amidist 
scriptures, — two in the second century and four 
in the third,— are all by natives of Central Asia, 
while the chief features of the cult are all 
Persian. 

Ettel : Handbook of Buddhism; Johnston: 
BuddhiH China. 

AMOGHA, AMOGHAVADJRA. See Pu 

K^vnq, 

AMOY K n , Hsia men, one of the five 
Treaty ports opened to trade by the Treaty of 
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Nanking in 1842. The city is on the island of 
Hai-men, in the province of Fukien; iis latitude 
is 24^ 40' N. and its longitude 118^. E. 

The chief export was formerly tea, but that 
trade has almost entirely ceased, ‘ partly owing to 
the deterioration of the native growth and partly to 
the occupation of Formosa by the Japanese; For- 
mosan teas having been formerly warehoused in 
Amoy before being shipped to foreign markets. 

Large numbers of coolies went from this port 
to the Malay peninsula, but this traffic has also 
declined greatly in recent years. The population 
is 114,000. 

The foreign population is about 280, mostly 
residing on the Island of Ku-lang-su (q.v.). 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports flk. TIs. 8,855,282 8,106,478 

Net Chinese Imports 8,131,567 6,138,067 

Exports 3,230,371 3,153,017 

Total Ilk. TIs. 20,217,220 17,397,562 

Pitcheh : In and about Amoy ; and Fifty 
Years in Amoy. 

AMPHIBIA. There are two distinct faunas 
in China; one tropical and oriental and the other 
more or less common to the temperate parts of 
Europe, Asia and North Africa. Thus, in Mid- 
and North China the Common Frog of Europe 
{liana temjioraria) and the Common Toad of 

Europe (liufo vulgaris) are met with. The genus 
of Fire-bellied toads (Uombinator) consists only 
of three species, of which two are European and 
the third Chinese. The little green Tree prog 
(llyla arborea) also extends from Europe right 
across the temperate part of the continent to 
China, where also a closely allied form (Hyla 
arborea sinensis) is found even as far south as 
Formosa. The Edible Frog (liana esculenta) is 
another European form found in China, extending 
certainly as far south as Fukien. The green Toad 
(Bufo virtdis) from southern Europe extends 
through the middle of Asia along the Himalayas 
to South -China. 

Of the tropical forms the common toad of 
India (Dufo melanostictm) is found all over South 
China, certainly as far north as the Yangtze valley, 
and is the common toad found around Shanghai. 
The largest Indian frog, the Tiger Frog (Rana 
tigrlna) is also found as far north as the Yangtze. 
The commonest Shanghai frog (liana limnocharis) 
is also the commonest species in Formosa and 
extends throughout the Malay Peninsula and 
India. The tree frogs of the genus Rhaco'phortLs 
also extend from India through China up to the 
Yangtze ; while a few species of the family 
Engystomatidoe extend from the Tropical Orient 
into South China. 

The Giant Salamander (Oryptobranchus max- 
tmiM) is peculiar to North China and Japan. The 


Salamanders with the exception of Tylatoirilon, 
which is found in India and the mountains of 
Yunnan, are all northern animals. 

As regards the distribution of species, China 
is divided into two regions. South China is 
included in the Oriental Region, which comprises 
Southern Asia and the Malay Archipelago ; and is 
essentially tropical. North China is included in 
the Palaakrctic region, which comprises Europe, 
the adjacent part of Africa and Asia north of the 
Indus, Himalayas and Nanling mountains. The 
Nanling mountains, which are only some throe 
thousand feet high, divide the watersheds of the 
Yangtze and the West River. There is, however, 
no hard and fast line of division in China. 
Fukien, as regards botany, shows an almost equal 
intermingling of tropical and temperate forms. 
The same holds good as regards Amphibia and 
Reptiles, and makes Fukien perhaps tho best 
collecting ground in China. 

The Himalayas and other mountains and 
deserts of Central Asia effectually prevent the 
entry of many northern species into India, but no 
such natural obstruction to the migration of species 
occurs in China, so that, although Foochow may 
be considered the point of division on the coast 
line between the northern and tropical Amphibia, 
there is so deep an intersection that, for practical 
purposes, it is probably better to take the Yangtze 
valley as the middle of the dividing zone between 
Oriental and Palssarctic species. [A. S.] 

AMPHITRITE, L*, probably the first 

French ship to go from France to China for 
trade. She was sent by the Compagnie de Tlnde 
and Sieur Jourdan, but the promoter and soul 
of the enterprise was Pere Bouvet. The ship 
sailed from La Rochelle commanded by Captain 
DE LA Roque, on March 6, 1698. P^ro Bouvet 
was on board with eight other missionaries, 
among whom was Phemarb. Tho Amphitnte 

returned to Port Louis on August 3, 1700. Later 
she made other voyages to China. The account 
of the first voyage was written by de Ghibardini 
and also, strange to say, in an anonymous English 
work in 1859 — a translation of an unpublished 
manuscript. This was translated back again into 
French, and is given in Madbollb. 

Madbollb : Les premiers Voyages frangais d 
la Chine; Belevitch-Stankevitch : Le Gout 

chinois en France^ c. iii. 

AMPHITRITE ISLAND, the name given 

by the French to the Tung Hai Rf island south 
of Kuang-chou wan, included in the leased 
territory. 

AMUR, RIVER. See Hei lung chiang. 

AMURSANA a claimant for the 

chieftainship of the Mongols, who on being 
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defeated fled to Peking (1740) and begged 
aasiatance from Ch*ibn Lung. An army was eent 
to oBtablish him as ruler of the Mongols in 
vassalage to China. He soon began to plot 
rebellion; but an expedition was sent against 
him : he fled into Siberia and there died, of 
small pox. 

AMYGDALUS PERSICA. See PtacKea. 

AMYOT. See AmioU 

ANALECTS; CONFUCIAN. This is the title 
used by Leqge for Lun Yufj^l^, diacoui^eH and 
dialogues, the first of the Four Books. It contains 
discussions between Confucius and his disciples; 
his answers to their questions^ and one book full 
of the sayings of some disciples. The title may 
also be translated Digested Conversations. The 
work dates, according to J^eggis, from the end of 
the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century 
B.c. and was produced by the disciples of the dis- 
ciples of the Sage. The Han scholars who edited 
the classics after the buniiing oi the Books had 
two texts of this work, and another was afterwards 
discovered hidden in the wall of Confucius’ house. 
Tho work contains twenty books. It has been 
translated into English by Legge (1861) ; Ku Hung- 
MTNG, (1908) ; Lionel Giles, (1907) ; Sootiiill, 
(1910) j into Latin by Zottoli, (1879) ; into French 
by CouvREUn, (1896) ; and into German by 
Wilhelm.. There are various other translations, 
for which see Cordieh’s Ihb/toiheca St7ii<'a. 

ANCESTRAL WORSHIP. The honours paid 
to the dead are so called, though many object to 
tho word ‘worship* with its English connotation. 
It appears as an established cult at the very 
beginning of Chine.se history, and it remains to-day 
as the chief religious practice of the race. Much 
of its present form however dates only from the 
Sung period. 

Among the common people every household 
preserves in a shrine the wooden tablets, inscribed 
with names, dates, etc., in which the spirits of the 
dead members of the family are supposed to dwell 
Every clan has its ancestral temple where incense 
is daily burnt before tho tablets, and twice a 
month there are ceremonial offerings of food. On 
all occasions when the family life is affected, — by 
marriages, deaths, etc., formal announcements are 
made to the ancestors. In spring and autumn there 
are also ceremonies at the graves. 

The good side of this is the filial piety which 
is a great moral asset of the race. The sentiments 
expressed may be compared with the western 
bedecking of the grave with flowers. The evil 
side is the fear lest neglected ancestors should 
work evil to the family. Love and commemoration 
often give place to superstitious fears. 


It is obvious that the matter is of prime 
importance to Christian missions, and it has caused 
much controversy. No one can object to human 
honours paid to the dead; but if the departed 
spirits are invoked as tutelar powers, able to work 
good or evil to descendants, if the Vorship’ paid 
them is comparable to that we owe to God, then 
Christianity must call it idolatry and condemn it. 
Even then, however, there will remain the question 
how to deal with it; some attack the system with 
direct hostility; others prefer to arouse no opposit- 
ion, confident that when Christian truth is accepted, 
correct views on other matters will inevitably follow. 

The question was so discussed and decided in 
the 17th century as to wreck the work of R. C. 
Missions in China. (See Jlitcs Controversy). Views 
of modern Protestant Missions on the matter may 
be gathered from the lively discussion at the 
Shanghai Conference of 1890. 

Martin : Lore of Cathay; Reporhs or General 
Conference of Protestant Missionaries, 1890. 

AN CHI YEN See Yahooh. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH, CHINESE. See 
Chinese Anglican Church. 

ANGLICAN MISSIONS. Four foreign mis- 
sionary societies represent the Anglican communion 
in China, viz., (i) The Church Missionary Society 
(including the (’Lurch of England Zenana Society), 
which entered Chum in 1044, and has five dioceses; 
(li) The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Board 
of the Protestant Episcopal (’hurch in the IT.S.A. 
which entered C!hina in 1845, and has three dioceses ; 
(ill) The Church of England Mission in North 
China, somewhat incorrectly called the S.P.G. 
Mission, which entered China in 1863, and has two 
dioce.scs; (iv) The (’Lurch of England in (’anada 
Mission, which entered C’hina in 1910, and has one 
diocetc. See Chuich MisBionary Society, etc. ; and 
Chinese Anglican Church. 

ANGLO-CHINESE CALENDAR, AN, publish- 
ed for most years between 1844 and 1855, in Macao 
or Canton at the office of the Chinese Repository. 
It contained a list of foreigners in China, a list of 
Chinese officials, postal information etc., etc. See 
Anglo-Chtnese Kalendar. 

ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE AT MA- 
LACCA, THE, was founded in 1818, and was 
then the only Protestant college east of the 
Ganges. Its object was announced as * the 
reciprocal cultivation of Chinese and European 
literature.* It had a press, at which very import- 
ant work was done, such as the printing of 
Premare’s Notitia Linguae Sinirae in 1831, the 
Delegates* Version of the Bible, etc. 

It was founded by Dr, Morrison, who gave 
£5000 down and £100 a year for five years from 
its commencement ; be was President of the 
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College till hit death. The putting up of the 
buildings was Dr. Milne’s work, and he was 
Principal till he died in 1822. 

Chinese Repository, vol iii, p. 183 , 

ANGLO-CHINESE FRIENDSHIP BUR*> 
EAU| Chung Ying yu i hut; a Society 

founded in London in 1913 for purposes which are 
sufficiently indicated in the name. Members 
living in China decided to form a similar Society 
in Peking, to work in close co-operation with what 
it calls in the same sentence ’the London branch’ 
and * the parent Society.* 

The object of the Bureau in China is to 
give information to students proceeding to 
England, to give them letters of introduction and 
arrange that they may be met on arrival and be 
helped in getting lodgings, etc. ; and also to use 
the English Society to recommend Englishmen for 
business and professional posts in China. Social 
meetings in Peking are arranged for, and a Jour- 
nal is published, No. 1 being dated December, 
1916. The subscription to the Society is six dollars 
per annum. 

ANGLO-CHINESE KALENDAR AND RE- 
GISTER, THE, 1832, E. I. Co. Press, Macao. 
Edited by J. R Morrison, for three years, after 
which he issued the Commercial (rvide; the 
Kolendar appeared in 1835 edited by the editor of 
the Canton Jiegister, 

ANHUI jirovince whose name is derived 

from its two chief prefectures, An-ch‘ing and 
Hni-chou. Its boundaries gre Honan, Kiangsu, 
C'hckiang, Kiangsi and Hupei. Its area is 
estimated to bo 48,460 square miles and the 
inhabitants have been reckoned by different author- 
ities at nine millions and at thirty-four millions 
Probably the most careful estimate is twenty-three 
millions. The Huai river runs through the northern 
half of the province and the Yangtze through the 
southern, but the two rivers have no connection 
within the limits of the province. The northern 
part is an alluvial plain formed by the Huai and 
the Yellow River, part of the Groat Plain ; the 
southern is hilly. * 

Under the Ming dynasty it, with Kiangsu, 
formed the old province of Kiangnan. Its literary 
name is Huan^. 

Its chief city is Anking (Nganking) on the 
Yangtze left bank, and the treaty port of Wuhu 
is within its borders. 

Richard : CompreJienstve Geography ; Havret : 
Nganhoeif (Var. Sin. No. 2). 

ANISEED, or Star-anise. The tree which 
produces aniseed is confined to small areas in 
Western Kuangsi and to Tonkin. It is JlHcium 
vfrumf Hook. Star aniseed is called pa-chiok A 
4i$ht horna, from the shape of the fruit, which 


consists of eight seed-capsules arranged to form a 
star. From the amber-coloured seeds aniseed oil 
is extracted. The export from Kuangsi practically 
constitutes the world’s supply, and has increased 
considerably of late years, the amount shipped 
averaging 12,000 piculs, worth nearly 300,000 Hk. 
Tls. Unfortunately the Chinese dealers adulterate 
the oil with spirits of wine and kerosene oil. 
Aniseed oil is used more as a drug and less as a 
spice than cassia oil. See Star -anise Oil, 

Ilhcium anisatum Mang-te'ao is a false 
star-anise produced in Japan and imported to 
China. It is highly poisonous. 

ANISODACTYLI, an Order of birds which 
includes the families (Joraciidae (rollers), Meropidae 
(lee-eaters), Aloedinidae (kingfishers), Ilpupidae 
(hoopoes), etc. 

M crops vindis and Mdittophagus swxnhou 
occur in Yunnan, and Nyctwrnis athertom in 
Hainan. Merops phthppmus^ the Blue-tailed Bee- 
Eater, IS a summer visitor in S. China; and M 
shvialranm has been taken in Fukien and Kiaiigsi 
Eurystomus calo7iyx, the Broad-billed Roller, is 
common in China. Coracias affims occurs in Yun- 
nan. Alcedo herujalensis, the common Kingfisher, is 
found everywhere in China. In S.E. China these 
birds are netted in large numbers ; their captors 
pluck the back feathers, which they use in making 
the well-known kingfisher featheir jewellery, and 
then release the birds. Alcedo giandis, a very 
rare bird, and Cc//a* tndactyla, both in Hainan 
Halcyon piicaUiy the Black capped Kingfisher, is 
found in summer all over China. H. s^nyincnsis^ 
the White-breasted Kingfisher, is found in Hainan, 
and from Canton to Shanghai. Callialnjon lilacina^ 
the Ruddy Kingfisher, is met with in Formosa. 
It has been taken in Fukien, Kiangsu and Man- 
chuna. Savropatis chlons, taken once at Shawei- 
shan. Ceiyle vanOy the Indian Pied Kingfisher, 
is common south of the Yangtze. C luguhrisy the 
oriental Pied Kingfisher, is found in South China 
to valley of Huangho( ?) Vpiqm epops, the European 
Hoopoe, IS a common bird throughout China. U, 
indica is found in Hainan. 

David et Oustalet : Les Oiseaux de la Chine; 
(Alcodinid^s). 

ANKING an chHng, or Nganking, capital 
of Anhui province, is on the north bank of the 
Yangtze, 370 miles from Shanghai in lat. 36° 9‘ N. 
and long. 116° 5' E. : it is a port of call for river 
steamers. The population is said to be 40,000. 

ANN, the name of a British brig which left 
Chusan for Macao on March 8, 1842 and was 
wrecked on the Formosa coast three days later. 
Two men perished in the wreck ; the rest, fifty-five 
in number, were seized by the Chinese, stripped 
and taken to Tai-wan fu. The journey took till 
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the 24th and was full of suffering ; some of them 
were completely naked in the rain and cold ; they 
slept in common jails, twenty -five in a room less 
than eight feet square; they were ticketed like 
cattle, handcuffed and fettered, and assured, by 
signs, that they were going to be beheaded. From 
March 24 to about August 13 they were kept in 
prison and terribly ill-treated ; then forty-four 
of them were beheaded. Eleven were released in 
October. The official responsible for this brutality 
as well as for the slaughter of the crew of the 
Nerbudda (q.v.) was ordered to be punished : it 
is known that he was rewarded. 

Chinese Ke^^osxtoryy vol. xii ; Journals he'pi 
h\j Mr, Gully and Copt. Denham. 

“ANNA»» CASE, THE. In September 
1876, a Cerman schooner Anna left Amoy for 
Tientsin but was beached and plundered by the 
Chinese crew after the two German officers had 
been murdered. The mandarins of the district 
near Foochow where the ship was beached seemed 
to be in connivance with the pirates and allowed 
them to get off with their booty, and the German 
Government therefore exacted $39,000 com- 
pensation. 

ANNALES DE LA PROPAGATION DE LA 
FOI, the celebrated missionary magazine of the 
Asf^onation de Iff I*fop(f<j(ttion dc lu Fot (q v.) 
It is a continuation oi the other famous series of 
Ia'Hivs Kilifinnies. The first cahie? as it was 
termed, appeared at Lyons in 1822, and was sold 
at 50 centimes ; the second in 1823, at 75 centimes 
and the third in 1824 at 50 centimes. Then three 
ffihiers were issued in 1825, and the six were 
published as volume T with an index. 'Jhe work 
has been very popular, and is now illustrated. 
Besides the French edition, still issued from Lyons, 
there have been for many years translations into 
German, Flemish, English, Dutch, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Basque, etc. 

ANSERES, an Order which consists of the 
Ducks, Geese and Swans. The specie.^ known in 
China are as follows. 

Ariser senirostris, the Eastern Bean Goose. 
A. the Bean Goose, the most common of 

the geese that visit (!hina in their migrations. 
.4. viuldrndorffi, the great Bean Goose. A. feruf, 
the Grey I-ag Goose, and .4. albifrom, the White- 
fronted Goose, both are common on the coast, 
especially in the South. A. cri/thiopus, the Dwarf 
Goose or Lesser WTiite-fronted Goose, abundant on 
the lakes of the eastern provinces, especially 
Kiangsi. A. r.j/(/iiotde.'<, the Ghinese Goose, conies 
from the north in large numbers to winter in 
China. C'ygnus olor, the mute Swan seen once at 
Peking and shot once at Cliinkiang. C. mveicus, 
the Whooper, in great numbers in migration ; some 


pass the winter in China. C. janhowshyi 
Jangkow^ski’s Swan, N. China to Fukien. 6\ 
dovidi — David's Swan, — Chihli. Anas boscas, the 
Mallard, abundant in the north. A. zonorhynchoy 
the ycliow-nib duck, resident in China and 
Mongolia. 2\tdurna cornuta, the Sheldrake, com- 
mon on the coast. Casaira lutday the Buddy 
Sheldrake or Brahminy Duck, abundant in Mon- 
golia, where it an object of religious reveirence ; 
it winters in China. Saicidioims mclunonotay the 
C’omb duck, obtained one year in Fukien Dafiln 
acuta, the Pintail ; many pass the winter in the 
central and southcirn provinces. Dendrocyyna 
javamra, the Whistling Teal, taken in Fukien and 
Kiangsu. Mareca penelope, the Widgeon, common 
in S. (ihina in the winter. Chaulelasmus stieperus, 
the Gadw’all, is found in China but rarely. Spatula 
rlyprata, the Shoveller, common in the winter and 
at the times of migration Nctiopns coromande- 
Iwmts, the Cotton Teal, in Central China in 
summer, in small numbers. A\z (jaleiuiulntn, the 
Mandarin Duck, resident in southern and central 
()hina. Qucrqiiedula cxrcia, the Garganey or Blue 
winged Teal, China and Foft’mosa. Neftnim rrecca, 
the Common Teal, and N. fannnsum, the Baikal 
Teal or Chicking Teal, and Kunetta fahata, the 
Falcated Teal, these throe are common in China and 
Formosa, in winter and at the times of migration 
(hdcnna cat ho, the Ea.stern Velvet Scoter, visits 
the coasts. 0 amvucana, the Eastern Black Scoter. 
(2anyula glaucion, the Golden Eye, winters in 
(-hina Nxjroca fenna, the Pochard or Dun-bird, 
common in China in winter and at the tunes of 
passage. lufina, the Bed crested Pochard, 

Fukien. N. ferjuqinca, the White-eyed Duck, 
winters in China. mania, the Scaup, abundant 
lU winter on the coast N. fulujula, the Tuftedl 
Duck, common in winter N haert, the Eastern 
White-eyed Duck, common in winter. Mergus 
albellus, the Smew, common in Central China in 
winter. M senator, the Bed-breasted Merganser; 
M. meujamer, the Goosander; M. squamatm, 
Gould’s Mergaiuscr, these three winter in China. 

David et Oustalet ; Les Oiseaux dt la Chine; 
(Anatides). 

ANTEATER, SCALY, Manu dalmanni, is 
found at Amoy, in Formosa, in Hainan and 
elsewhere in the south. « It is described by Swinhob 
in the second paper named below. 

SwiNHOE : P.Z.S., 1870, pp. 236, 650. 

ANTI-FOOTBINDING. Several of the Man- 
chu Emperors issued edicts against the custom of 
foot binding, the most famous being K'ano Hsi, 
who in 1666 issued orders that all parents 
the feet of children born after the first yeafl* of his 
reign should be severely punished. Though many 
high officials backed up the effort, it was a 
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complete lailure, and four years later the edict 
was withdrawn. One of Tao Kuang’s concubines 
once attired herself as a Chinese lady with bound 
feet, but was instantly ordered away in disgrace, 
and the Emperor never saw her again. As late as 
1838, the Manchus threatened severe punishment 
for foot-binding. 

After the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion half the people 
in Kuangtung, Kuangsi and Chihli ceased the 
practice. 

Christian missionaries strongly discouraged 
foot-binding among their converts, in many cases 
making unbinding a condition of receiving pupils 
into their boarding-schools, and in a few places, 
a condition of entering the Church. 

The chief difficulties in the way were that 
natural feet were in many places associated with 
prostitution, and that no husbands could be found 
for girls with unbound feet. The attempt was 
more successful in the South than in the North, 
where the custom was almost universal, slave-girLs 
and Buddhist nuns being the only exceptions, till 
Christian schools arose. 

The great majority of Chinese girls, even in 
Christian families, still had bound feet, and the 
non -Christian part of the population was apparently 
still untouched by the new ideas, when in 1895, ten 
ladies of several different nationalities formed the 
Tsu Hut Natural Foot Society, with 

Mrs. Archibald Jhttle as President. This body 
at once decided to memorialize the Empress- 
Dowager, who as a Manchu, was a natural -footed 
woman. 

After being drawn up very carefully ni Engli.sh, 
and then translated into C'hinese, the memoa’ial was 
distributed to get signatures, and nearly all foreign 
ladies in the Far East added their names. 

The memorial was forwarded through the 
American Minister to the Tsiing-h Yamen who 
thought it a matter which they could not bring 
befotre Her Majesty, but offered to keep it on their 
shelves. It is believed that it reached the palace ; 
but the Anti-footbinding Edict she issued in 1902 
(the last of the many Manchu attempts to alter the 
practice) was probably the result of her wish to 
curry favour with the foreign ladies in the capital, 
with whom she made special efforts to be friendly 
at that time. 

The Society also sent memorials and letters 
to all Viceroys and piovincial governors; and 
public meetings were held in most of the provincial 
capitals and many large cities. At these meetings 
the President of the Society addressed large Chinese 
audiences, — a very great innovation in those days. 

Over a million tracts, leaflets and placards were 
sent out from Shanghai alone, as well as a large 
number from five other centres; a number of 
branches were established all over the Empire; a 


school was opened in Shanghai for natural- footed 
non-Christian Chinese girls; and in every possible 
way public opinion was educated. 

Daring the Reform movement of 1896-8, K*ano 
Ytr-WEi formed the Pu Ch^an Tsu Hui 

iri Canton, which had before long 10,000 
members, and after the coxtp d' Hot was removed 
to Shanghai. A considerable number of smaller 
societies having the same object arose over China, 
to what extent directly inspired or stimulated by 
the T^ini Tiu Hut cannot he estimated. 

Eventually, all Viceroys and Governors issued 
proclamations against the custom, that of H.E. 
Chang Chih-tung being very widely circulated. 

The T^itn Tsu Hut issued its “ tenth and last 
repcxrt ** in 1906 ; it was handed over to a committee 
of Chinese ladies in 1908, and seems to have shortly 
after ceased to function, its work being done, the 
societies of Chinese origin taking its place. It 
undoubtedly had a very large share in creating a 
strong public opinion against the practice of foot- 
binding, and the custom has been abandoned by 
piactically all people of the official classes, and 
though it 18 still widely practised among the lower 
ranks especially in the North, its extinction can 
hardly be far distant. See Foot-hinding. 

Giles : liisto)ic China; Jtepoit of Pishing 
Hospital, 1868; Mrs. A. Little : Intimate China 

AN TE HAI the favourite eunuch of 

Tz‘ff Hsi the Empress-dowagor, in the early days 
of her power; commonly known as Hsiao An 
JAttle An, on account of liis small stature. His 
power and arrogance were very great and his 
influence over Tz‘u Hsi such as to give rise to 
most scandalous reports. In 1869 she sent him 
into Shantung to get money for her privy purse. 
It was contrary to dynastic house-law for a eunuch 
to leave the capital, and Prince Kuno took 
advantage of this to persuade Tz‘u An, the 
co-Regent Empress-dowagor, to sign a decree com- 
manding the immediate execution of the insolent 
An Te-hai. The sentence was promptly carried 
out in Shantung, several other eunuchs being got 
rid of at the same time. Tz‘u Hsi knew nothing 
of it for some days, when her wrath against Prince 
Kung and the Empress Tz‘u An was very great, 
nor did she ever forgive them. 

An Te-hai was succeeded by the notorious 
Li Lien-ying ( 17 . r.). 

ANTELOPES. There are four species in N. 
China, and Mongolia. They are as follows, with 
their distribution : — 

Gazella suhgutturosa, N. and E. Mongolia; G. 
gutturosa, Inner Mongolia; G. przewalskii, Ordos, 
Hsinchiang; G, picticaudata, S.W. Kansu, Tibet, 
Hsinchiang. 
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Of these G, gutiurom is the largest and G. 
picticcLudatOL the smallest. Both G. gutturosa and G, 
fubgutturosa have an enormous larynx which swells 
up in the rutting season ; the former is hence known 
as the Goitred Antelope. 

SowEEBY : Journal, vol. xlvii. 

ANTIMONY. See Minerali, 

AN TU Antioch, the capital of Ta 

Ch*in. See Ta ChHn, Fu-lin, 

ANTUNGSfirX ,was opened as a Treaty Pore 
by the Commercial Treaty with the United States 
in 1903, but on account of the Russo-Japanese war 
the actual opening dates from the spring of 1907. 
It is on the right bank of the Yalu River, thirty 
miles from its mouth. The river is closed by ice 
from the end of November to the end of March. 
The Chinese population is about 40,000 in the 
winter, but in the busy months that number is 
perhaps doubled by immigrants, chiefly from Shan- 
tung. There is a Japanese Settlement with a 
population of about 20,000. The pore is connected 
with Mukden by rail. 

A British Consulate was established in 1907, 
but was closed again in 1909. 

1915 1616 

Net Foreign Imports Hk Tls. 13,563,056 18,507,536 
Not Chinese Imports 1,842,430 1,626,365 

Exports 8,806,245 8,609,965 

Hk. Tls. 24,211,731 28,743,866 

ANZER, JEAN BAPTISTE, was born in 
1851 at Weinricht, Germany, and died at Rome 
in 1903. He belonged to a newly created Mission, 
and reached China m 1879, when he was made 
pro-vicar in the southern part of Shantung In 
1883 he was attacked by Chinese and left for dead. 
In 1885 Southern Shantung was made into a 
bishopric and Anzeii became bishop there. In 1890 
he abandoned the protection of France and 
accepted that of Germany; this gave Germany a 
pretext for the seizure of Tsingtau w^hen mission- 
aries had been murdered in 1897. See Tsinfjtau. 

APAOKiisg^BI, the first ruler of the united 
K'itans. See KHtans. 

APE’S HILL, so called from the number of 
monkeys (Macacus cyclopis) formerly found there, 
is near Takao in Formosa, and Takao is sometimes 
called Ape*s Hill Harbour. The hill stands alone 
and is 1,710 feet high. 

APOSTOLIC FAITH MISSIONARIES, are 

representatives of a recent religious development 
in the U.S.A. and hence have only made their 
appearance in China within the last few years. 
They show a great tendency towards “ hiving off ’* 
to form other small missions, known as Full Gospel 
Mission, etc., etc. They do not publish statistics, 
on principle; but in the Mission Duectorg for 1916, 


they are given as 82 in number, working in 
Shanghai and Soochow; at Peking, and two other 
stations in Chihli; at Tai-yiian fu, and two other 
stations in Shansi ; with one station each in Shensi 
and Mongolia. As there is but little organization 
either at home or on the field, there is small 
cohesion in the work done, and the personnel is 
constantly changing. Their headquarters is at Hot 
Spriiig.s, Arkansas U.S.A. See Assemblies of God. 

APPIANI, LOUIS a Lazarist mission- 

ary, born in Piedmont on March 22, 1663. He was 
sent to China by the Propaganda with the title 
vico-visitor apostolic, and reached Canton on 
August 14, 1699. When the Legate de Tournon 
came to China in 1705 he chose P. Aitiani as 
interpreter to accompany him to Peking. When 
the Emperor angrily ordered the Legate to leave 
China, P. Appiani was arrested on the journey 
south and brought from Nanking back to Peking; 
then he was sent for trial into Ssfich^uan where 
he had worked ; brought back to the capital he was 
imprisoned for two years there, then exiled to 
Canton and kept in prison there twelve years. He 
died at Macao on August 29, 1732, and was buried 
in the Dominican church. 

Favier : Peking, p. 172. 

APPLES, Malus spp. p*in kuo. The 

true apple M. sylvestns does not seem to be 
found in China (unless, of course, in a few 
foreign gardens). The larger, whitish varieties 
cultivated by the Chinese seem to belong to the 
M. prunt folia group. The fruit is often handsome 
in appearance, but it is soft and sjiongy in texture 
and of insipid flavour. 

Another group is small and generally red, 
and though often mealy the taste is sour. These 
trees are probably derived from the wild crab- 
apple, M. hncrata, which grows all over N. China 
and Manchuria and is used as the stock for 
grafting all apples on. The crab-apple tree 
sometimes reaches 40 to 50 feet in height; the 
fruit is very abundant and is about the size of 
a green pea; it is eaten raw, dried or made into 
preserves. 

Meyer : Agricultural Explorations, etc. 

APRICOTS, (Prunus armeniaca), ^ hsing. 
The wild Apricot is common in N. China, and 
there are many varieties in cultivation. They are 
grafted on seedling apricot stock or on the wild 
peach. The trees are generally not grown in 
regular orchards but in small groups, especially 
on terraces on the hill-sides. 

Perhaps the finest varieties are found in 
Shantung. Apricot kernels ^ , from apricots 

grown at Yei^jhing and Wan-ping, N. and W. 
of Peking are exported from Tientsin to Europe. 
These are sweet. Bitter kernels grow in many 
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di$trict6 of Chihli, Honan and Shantung. The 
apricots ripen in June and the shipping season 
starts in August; the fruit itself is uneatable. 
These edible kernels have given rise to the mistaken 
idea that almonds are grown in China. 

Meyer : Agricultural Explorations, etc. ; Far 
Eastern Review, February, 1916. 

ARAHANT, Chinese Lo han (q.v.) the ideal 
which Sakyamuni taught that every man should 
strive to be. An arahant is one who has travelled 
the Eightfold Path, has reached enlightenment 
and is saved to all eternity. For the opposition 
of this ideal and the Mahdyanist ideal of 
budhisatship see hodhimttva* 

ARCHAEOLOGY. Very little archaeological 
work has been done by foreigners in China Proper ; 
and though the Chinese are keen students and 
collectors of their own antiquities, archaeological 
research as foreigners understand it is unknown 
among them. Immense sums are paid for treasures 
which are found by accident, but money is not 
applied to the systematic search for what would 
illustrate history. Feng shui, the lack of cooperat- 
ion, the weakness of the government, the suspicious- 
ness of the crowded population, are all against 
such enterprises. 

The chief work which foreigners have done in 
this lino has been in the less populous parts of 
W, (^hina and Turkestan (Hsin-chiang). 

The discovery by Bower, db Rhins and others, 
of ancient manuscripts at Kucha and Khotan led to 
the first purely archaeological mission, which was 
Russian, under Klementz. It went to Turfaii in 
1897, and found that early manuscrijits wca’e so 
commonly exhumed that the people used them for 
window paper ’ 

In 1902 the Congress of Orientalists organized 
an International Association to encourage such 
work, the head-quarters being in Petrograd, while 
each nation was left free to make its own plans. 
Stein, sent by the Indian government, was the first 
in the field in 1900-01. Orunwedel next took up 
Klementz’ work at Turfan, and was followed by 
Lfscog. Then France sent Pelliot, who worked at 
Kucha in 1907, then went to Urumtsi, Turfan, 
Kami and Tun-huang. 

The principal spoils of these expeditions were 
literary. Vast numbers of Chinese manuscripts 
were obtained from every centre, both secular and 
religious 5 some found near Tun-huang dating back 
to B.c. 98, proving very early intercourse ; numerous 
Sanskrit works were found, including the oldest 
Sanskrit manuscripts known and one lost canonical 
work ; Tibetan manuscripts were abundant, especial- 
ly on the south side of the desert and in Tun-huang. 
Work! were found in strange languages which at 
first received the names Tokharian and Ncffdarisch. 


Further research, however, has resulted in their 
being called Kuchan and Khotanese, since they 
were certainly the languages used at Kucha and 
Khotan. There were also three other Iranian 
languages, all in alphabets of Aramaic origin, two 
being apparently tongues of Persia (Manichaean 
works only), and the third Sogdian (Manichaean, 
Buddhist and Christian texts). There were some 
C’hristian texts in Syriac ; some manuscripts in old 
Turkish dialects in Runic alphabet, others in 
Uighiir, another in Semitic (a fragmentary form), 
believed to belong to the White Huns, or 
Ephthalitea. One of the main results of the Stein 
and Pelliot Missions was the finding of a great 
library at Tun-huang, containing Chinese, Tibetan, 
Sanskrit, Sogdian and “Khotanese” works of the 
7th, 8th and 9th centuries. Among other relics of 
Nestorianism Stein brought from Turfan fragments 
of the New Testament of the 9th century and one 
fragment belonging to the 6th century. 

Besides securing manuscripts these expeditions 
examined caves decorated with stucco figures and 
with frescoes; statues (mostly stucco), paintings 
on silk and paper, embroideries, coins, etc., were 
also obtained. 'J’he civilization thus re\ealcd is a 
mixture of Persian, Indian, Chinese, Hellenic, etc 

In 1907 an important Mission was sent from 
France in charge of Chavannks (See 
Archdologiqite). It worked especially at the J.iUng 
Men caves 111 Honan, at the Ta-i‘ung fu cave- 
templos in N. Shansi, and in Manchuria. 

A Jajianese mission was organized by Count 
Otani and conducted by Tachtba, who brought 
back much from Liao Ian, Turfan and Tun-huang 

The Japanese have also done some interesting 
work m Shantung and Shansi, and have made 
important researches in the prehistoric archaeology 
of Mancliuria and Eastern Mongolia. Their work 
in Korea has resulted in the discovery, among 
many things, of the earliest extant ('hinese 
paintings. 

In 1914 an archaeological mission visited Western 
China, the members being MM. Gilbert de Voisins, 
Victor Segaleii and Jean Lartigue. The full rc«uHs 
of their journey are being published, but a brief 
account is give’n in the Journal AsicUigue, for 1915 
Plates are given, showing some of the Han 
sculptures, pillars, etc., which were found. The 
art is said to display exotic influence, chiefly 
Iranian in character. 

The discovery of the Oracle Bones (q.v.) in 
Honan was of gi’eat interest and importance in 
Archaeology. * 

According to an announcement in the Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S. for 1914, it was proposed to found 
an American School of Archaeology in Peking, 
but the project appears to have been still-born. 
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SiEtN : Ancient Khotan, 1907 ) and Buina of 
Desert Cath>ay, 1912 j Chavanmes : Mission ArcMo- 
logique, 1913; Pelliot : Les Influences iraniennes, 
etc., 1911, and La Mission Pelliot, 1909; 
B.E.F.E.O., vol. xi, p. 171. 

ARCHERY. Chinese historians naturally, and 
perhaps in this case rightly, ascribe the invent- 
ion of bows and arrows to the period of Huang Ti 
and Yao, while the bow-case and arrow-tube are 
said to have been made by Shun, the cover for 
the bow being called The bow was in all 

probability evolved from the primitive drill-bow. 
The Shu Ching states that the war-chariot of 
B.c. 2190 contained an archer, a javelin-thrower and 
a charioteer. In later times soldiers practised ar- 
chery on horseback as well as on foot. In the 
later Feudal period bows were adorned with green 
bands and ornaments of ivory and horn, and differ- 
ed in size and colour according to the user’s rank. 
Bow-cases to hold two bows were made of tiger-skin 
and later of seal-skin. Arrows were made of sedge, 
tipped with barbs of metal, stone, ivory or bone. 
Under the Ch*in dynasty the bow used was four 
feet long and made of bamboo, and poisoned arrows 
were employed. Later a cross-bow was in use 
which could discharge 10 iron arrows at once. The 
T‘ang bows were of mulberry -wood and horn, and 
the cross-bows could shoot arrows 300 paces. The 
Ming dynasty introduced bows bound with silk. 
Under the Ch‘ing rule the soldiers practised archery 
six times a month both on foot and on horseback, 
the greatest experts being from Manchuria and 
Ssuch'uan. Thetre were four types of bow, the long 
bow over 6 feet in length, used by foot-soldiers, the 
short bow 4 feet long used by horsemen, the train- 
ing bow used to strengthen the arm, and the 
cross-bow. The bows were graded according to 
their pull, eighty and even a hundred and twenty 
pounds pull being spoken of. The strings were of 
silk, gut or strong twine. The Chinese bow is of 
the composite type, the outer layer to resist 
stretching being of sinew, the inmost layer to resist 
contraction being of horn, while a layer of wood 
between provides support for both. When un- 
strung such a bow goes into a strongly reversed 
form. 

Not only was archery practised by the army 
but by Buddhist and Lama priests even in the 
Manchu dynasty. Archery was also a favourite 
pastime with the common people in ancient times. 

Werner : Sociology; Bois-Reymond : Chinese 
Archery (Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xliii). 

ARCHITECTURE. That Chinese architecture 
is monotonous is an indisputable fact. The model 
most generally employed for the majority of build- 
ings, be they dwelling houses, temples or palaces, is 
that of the Ving thus described by Bushell in 


Chinese Art, **This consists essentially of a massive 
roof with recurved edges resting upon short columns. 
The curvilinear tilting of the corners of the roof 
has been supposed to be a survival from the days of 
tent dwellers, who used to hang the angles of their 
canvas pavilions on spears; but this is carrying 
it back to a very dim antiquity, as we have no 
records of the Chinese except as a settled agricultur- 
al people. The roof is the principal feature of the 
building and gives to it, when hnished, an effect 
of grandeur or simplicity, of strength or grace. 
To vary its aspect the architect is induced occasion- 
ally to double or even triple it. This preponderance 
of a part usually sacrificed in Western architecture, 
is justified by the smaller vertical elevation of the 
plan and the architect devotes every attention to 
the roof by the addition of ante-fixal ornaments, 
and by covering it with glazed tiles of brilliant 
colour, so as to concentrate the eye upon it. The 
diagons and phoenixes posed on the crest of this 
roof, the grotesque animals perched in lines upon 
the eaves, and the yellow, green and blue tiles 
which cover it are never chosen at random, but 
after strict sumptuary laws, so that they may 
denote the rank of the owner of the house or 
indicate the imperial foundation of a temple.” 
The great weight of the roof requires the use of 
irany pillars, and though stone is common in China 
these are generally of wood; one notable exception 
being the magnificently carved marble pillars to 
be seen at the temple of Confucius in Ch‘u Fou, 
Shantung. The space between the pillars is filled 
ill with bricks or blocks of stone, these not being 
intended to serve in any way as supports ; in fact 
the construction is curiously like that of the modern 
American building of the newest typo, where steel 
sujiports sustain the structure, and the portions 
between are filled with conerfete. 

As Chinese buildings are constructed of bricks 
and wood they are most perishable, therefore but 
few rums of note exist ; from the ancient books, 
however, we can obtain some idea of the architect- 
ure in early days. 

Apart from the form described above there 
was another known as the T*m ^ or lofty tower ; 
these T’ai being the first large buildings described 
in the canonical books. Three sorts are described 
by Bushell; “ one intended as a storehouse of 
treasure, a second built within a walled hunting 
park for watching military exercises and the plea- 
sures of the chase, and a third fitted up as an 
astronomical observatory.” Among later represent- 
atives of the T*ai he cites the towers of the Great 
Wall, the storied buildings surmounting the gates 
of cities, and the observatory at Peking, also a 
square tower mounted on a wall. 

In addition to buildings Chinese architects 
have erected beautiful memorial arches of stone 
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known as P*ai lou (g.v.)i wonderful bridgea of 
both marble and stone; and, under the influence 
of Buddhism, pagodas, or T*a tS, of infinite 
variety. 

The cupola does not exist; the structure bear* 
ing the nearest resemblance to it being the ** stupa,'* 
or ** dagoba ” erected over the remains of Buddhist 
priests. 

Pal^ologtte : L*Art Chinois; Bushell : Chinese 
Aft; Munstbrbbiiq : Chinesiache Kunatgeschichte ; 
Bobbschmann : Bauhunst der Chinesen, [F*A] 

ARCONA ISLAND. See Afhona Insel. 

ARDEAE, a Sub-order of Herodiones, (q.v.), 
containing the Herons aud their allies. The follow- 
ing are the species found in China. 

Ardea cinerea, the Common Heron, throughout 
the north in summer and the south in winter. 
A. mamilensis, the Eastern Purple Heron, China 
coast provinces ; it sometimes winters in Ssfich^uan. 
Herodias alhay the Large Egret, and H, intermedia^ 
the Smaller Egret, both found in the south all the 
year round, and in the north in summer. H. 
gariettay the Little Egret, throughout China. H. 
evilo'photesy in Formosa and S. China. Buhulcus 
coromanduSf the Cattle Egret, in Formosa and the 
southern half of China, in the summer. Butorides 
javnmca, the Little Green Heron, in S. China. 
B» amurensis, China coast on migration, Manchuria 
and Formosa. Ardeola hacxhusj the Chinese Pond- 
Heron, in the south all the year, in summer in the 
Yangtze valley up to Ssuch'uan. Nycticorax 
griseus, the Kight Heron, common throughout 
China. A^. magnifica, Fukien, Anhui, Hainan. 
Goreachins melanolophuSf the Malay Bittern, in 
Formosa. G. goisagi, Fukien, Shaweishan. Botau- 
ris stellaris, the Bittern, in the north. (?) Dvpetor 
flavicollis, the Yellow-necked Bittern, common in 
summer in the south and centre of China, and 
in S. Shensi. Ardetta cinnamomeot the Chestnut 
Bittern, passes the summer in China and Man- 
churia. A. eurythmxiy Amoy, Shanghai, Chefoo, 
etc. ; a migrant, China coast, Manchuria. A, 
sinensis, in all parts of China ; Manchuria. 

ARENDT, CARL, Professor of Chinese in 
the Seminary of Eastern Languages in Berlin, has 
written various papers on Chinese subjects and a 
grammar of Chinese. 

ARGALI. See Sheep, wild, 

ARGOLS, the dried droppings of the yak and 
camel, used as fuel by Mongols and Tibetans. 

ARGO ON, half-castes, generally the offspring 
of temporary marriages (as allowed by Moham- 
medan law) between Turki merchants and Tibetan 
women. It is found under Argon in Jabschke's 
dictionary, and defined as the offspring of mixed 
marriages between Chinese and Tibetans. 

Bockhill : The Land of the Lamas, 


ARHAN. ARHAT. See Arahant. 

ARKONA INSEL (Arcona Island), the name 
given to the small island in the bay at Tsingtau, 
immediately opposite to the town. The Chinese 
name of this island is Tsingtau fi green island, 
and the name has been transferred from it to 
the town on the mainland. It bears a lighthouse. 
The Japanese name is Kato-jima. 

ARMEALEC, ARMALECH, ARMALEGH. 

See Almalih, 

ARMY. The Chinese forces consisted till 1895 
of the Eight Banners (q.v.) and some Provincial 
troops raised in each province independently; but 
these did not constitute an Army in the modern 
sense of the term. After the China- Japan war 
some attempt at reorganization was made; five 
Divisions of a proper army were raised, but were 
disbanded during or after the Boxer outbreak. 
Only one Division under Yuan Shih-k‘ai was left 
as the beginning of a new army. The new army, 
Lu chun IS 9 land forces, was decreed in 1901. 
Only in Chihli, under Yuan’s Viceroyalty, was the 
decree effective; here, between 1903 and 1906 six 
Divisions were organized. Then the Lu-chun Pu 
or Ministry of War was established and a scheme 
was sanctioned to form thirty -six Divisions within 
ten years. In 1907 it was determined to complete 
this scheme by 1912. It is obvious that the 
Revolution and the later divisions in the State 
have interfered with the steady carrying out of 
any programme. Tliere were said to be 800,000 men 
under arms at the date of the abdication, and in 
August, 1913 the strength of the regular army was 
given as 500,000. China Yeah Book, 1916. 

ARROW CASE, THE; an incident of 1856 
which led to the second war with China. A boat 
in the Canton river, flying the British flag, was 
boarded by Chinese who pulled the flag down 
and carried off to prison 12 men. It was 
contended by the Viceroy Ybh that the boat was 
Chinese and that among the arrested men was a 
pirate; it is certain that the British registration 
of the boat had expired 10 days earlier, but this 
was unknown to Ybh. Mr. (Sir Habby) Pabkes 
demanded the return of the crew and that any 
charges against them should be examined at the 
British Consulate. Ybh would make no apology 
for the insult to the flag nor acknowledge that his 
action was wrong. The incident was the cul- 
minating point of many years of insolence, and 
the question was not so much the injury to the 
Arrow as the inviolability of the flag and the 
whole of the future relations between China and 
the outside world. Sir Michael Seymoijb at 
once attacked Canton, and the war led to the 
Treaty of Tientsin. 
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ARROWROOT. What is exported from China 
to Europe under this name is (1) the Ou fin §01^, 
the flour of the Water-lily root, Nelumbium 
speciosum. It is coarse, light-brown, resembling 
joss-stick powder. 0/iteh fin flf is made from 
the root joints and is more expensive. It comes 
from the Huai river district. (2) Ling fin U, 
Water Caltrop flour, Trapa bkornia. This is 
whitey-brown like coarse wheat flour. (3) Ma t*i 
Water Chestnut flour, Eleochatus or 
Scirpue tuberosus. (4) Ko fin Jj the root of 
Pachyrhizus thunbergianys, a wild creeper. 

ARSENALS. The first arsenal in China of 
a western character was begun by Dr. (Sir Halliday) 
Macartney in 1863. 

Macartney, a British army officer, was then on 
special service under Li Htjnq-chang, and was 
painfully making better shells, powder and guns 
than the Chinese could produce alone. He took 
the opportunity of the Lay-Osborno fleet being 
dispersed to secure the floating arsenal which 
accompanied it, by letting Li behold it at work. 
It was established at Nanking when that city was 
taken from the rebels. 

An arsenal was established at Foochow under 
M. Giqurl in 1866. 

There arc now, according to a list in the China 
Year Book, arsenals at the following places : 
Canton, (Uicngtu, Foochow, Hangchow, Hanyang, 
Kai-feng, Lanchow, Nanking, Shanghai, Hsi-an fu, 
To-chow, Tsi-nan fu, Urumtsi and Yunnan fu. 

ARSENIC ^ ^ hsin shih. The annual 
movement of this product through Treaty ports 
is on an average nearly 1,000 tons, the producing 
ports being Hankow and Changsha, and a little 
is also sent out from Kuangtung. The arsenic 
is sent mostly to Tientsin and the Shantung 
ports, and then inland to bo used by the peasants 
for poisoning insect pests, including those which 
attack the wild silkworms. Arsenic in the form of 
oipiment occurs in many places in N. W. Yunnan, 
the chief mines being near Chaochow, near Tali 
and in Menghua, etc. See Orpmc 7 it, 

ART. One has but to glance at the articles 
on Art in any Encyclopaedia, and to note the 
dates upon which the great majority of books on 
Chinese Art have been published, and one realizes 
that the knowledge, among Occidentals, of this 
great branch of human culture is in its very 
infancy. 

Much study has been devoted to the subject 
within the last decade, but until further translations 
of the voluminous catalogues and histories com- 
piled by the Chinese themselves are available, 
until the ideals of the nation are more clearly 
grasped, dogmatic decisions are most dangerous. 


Certain it is that Art which is ** the external 
manifestation of the idea, the revelation of the 
invisible reality through the senses ” (Lilly) has 
flourished among the Chinese since a hoary anti-' 
quity; and since the most important ‘'idea'* of 
man is that connected with his religion it may be 
well to consider briefly the original Religion of 
China and its relationship with Art. 

This ancient Faith is divided by Chinese 
scholars into three periods ; (i), the Primal-ancient, 
a monotheism, a worship of Shano Ti the only 
God in Heaven; this lasted until the rise of the 
Chou dynasty (1122 b.c.) and then gave way to a 
(ii), clearly defined dualism, when the worship of 
Earth was added to that of Heaven, and when a 
belief in gods and spirits many and various, be- 
came rife in the land. Now, as the Chinese are, 
and have been since the legendary times, an 
agrarian people to whom the success or failure cf 
their crops means life or death, it is not strange 
that these spirits should, in their idea, dwell in 
the mountains and rivers, the clouds which con- 
trol the life-giving showers, and other natural 
objects. Of these spirits no images were made, 
but symbols suggesting them ornamented the 
utensils of every-day use, and the bronze vessels 
which served in the religious rites. Thus came 
Chinese Art to birth. From that day to this 
symbols have played an all-important part in its 
each and every branch ; in fact no intelligent study 
of the subject is possible without some knowledge 
of symbolism. 

The third period, known as the “ Near An- 
cient," stretched to some epoch subsequent to our 
era and was materialistic or, more strictly, agnostic, 
with echoes of the old monotheism. It saw the 
rise of Confucianism and Taoism, as well as the 
introduction of Buddhism. Ideals became natur- 
ally inoiro complex and man, striving to express 
these ideals, developed art in many forms, while he 
began to fashion his gods (now becoming more 
and more numerous ) in his own image. 

The most ancient relics of Chinese art extant 
arc the bronze vessels and the jade carvings which 
date from periods prior to that turning-point in 
Chinese history, the rise of the Chou dynasty. 

The next medium of which the Chinese artist 
in those far off days availed himself to express his 
nascent ideas, was stone, and various carved slabs 
dating from the Han dynasty (b.c. 206 — a.d. 25) 
are still to be seen, while the famous " stone 
drums " which stand at the entrance to the Con- 
fucian temple at Peking are the most precious 
relies of the Chou. 

Pottery next claimed his attention, and as soon 
as the invention of the writing brush ( which inven- 
tion is attributed to the General MiNO T'ien, 
appointed by Shih Huano Ti, b.c. 221-— 209, to 
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superintend the building of the Great WaU ) was 
perfected, painting was added to the Arts of China. 
This reached its highest point of excellence during 
the T'ang and Sung dynasties (a.d. 618 — ^1280] 
also known as the Golden Age of Chinese literature. 

The various arts wore perfected from this 
period on; the magnificent spontaneity of the early 
days ga'^e way to a polished refinement of great 
charm, which, unfortunately has degenerated in 
our day into a conventionalized use of the symbols 
which have become stereotyped through the ages. 
It is not too much, however, to hope that a 
renaissance may take place; that when China shall 
have passed through the present stage of transition, 
to her old vital appreciation of the forces of 
Nature, — which appreciation is the very root of 
her great Art — she will add that of the best forces 
in World Civilization as it develops to-day. To 
realize that firm grounds exist for this hope one 
has but to converse with a Chinese connoisseur, to 
grasp his keen appreciation of all that is best 
and greatest in the artistic productions of his Land, 
and his realization that the productions of the 
moment are weak and lacking in vitality. 

See ArcJnttclure; Bronze; Cloi^onn^ ; Em- 
broidery; Enamel; Glaas; Jade; Jewellery; Lac- 
qver, Paintiny, Porcelain, Pottery, Sculpture, 
Symbolism, and Wood-darviny, 

J’aleologue : L*art chi7iois, 1887; Bushell ; 
Chinese Art, 1904; Munsteuberg : Chinesische 
Kunstyeschichte, 1911. [P.A.] 

ARTHINGTON FUND, THE, was left by 
Mr. ItOBKRT ARTHINGTON of Lecds, England, to be 
used in opening new work in foreign missions, or 
in extension of existing work. Mr. Authington 
was a Baptist, but any Mission supported by a body 
of Evangelical Chu’istians was eligible to receive 
from his bequest ; and in addition to Baptist 
Missions, the C.M.S., L.M.S., W.M.S., IJ.M.M. 
and Friends* Missions have all received grants for 
work in China as well as a number of inter- 
denominational Societies such as the Y.M.C.A., 
Medical Associations, Tract Societies, etc. Other 
countries besides China have received benefit from 
this Fund, which was, roughly, a million sterling. 
Mr. Authington died in 1900; and as no endow- 
ment was sot up, the Fund has gradually been 
exhausted. 

China Mission Year Book, 1914, p. 507. 
ARTHUR, PORT. Soo Port Arthur. 

ASAFOETIDA. See Pharmacopoeia. 

ASBESTOS. See Minerals. 

ASOKA (A^oka), the Emperor of Maurya, 
who reigned from about 269 to 227 b.c. His empire 
extended over the whole of India, except the 
extreme south of the peninsula, and included the 
greater part of what are now called Afghanistan 


and Beluchistan. He is mentioned here because 
he was the great patron of Buddhism. Many of 
his monuments and inscriptions remain, including 
an inscribed pillar which marks the traditional 
birth-place of Buddha. 

Hapson : Ancient India. 

ASSEMBLIES OF GOD, THE, a term 
adopted by certain communities of Christians in 
U.S.A. of recent origin. They decline to form 
themselves into a sect, and claim to follow the 
apostolic form of Christianity more closely than 
other bodies of Christians. They have a Mission- 
ary Presbytery which is however only an advisory 
body, formed in 1914, at a General Council held 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas. They are represented 
in China by the Apostolic Faith Missionaries 
(q.v.), and the Pentecostal Missionaries, 
and the Pentecostal Missionary Union (q^v.) is 
classed with these under the heading of ** Assem- 
blies of God ** in the Directory of Protestant 
Missions in China, 1916. Twenty-one workers of 
the “ Assemblies of God ’* are also given as 
associated with the South Chihli and two other 
Missions. There are in all 118 names, and in the 
case of the Americans, there is a great prepon- 
derance of Scanainavian surnames. The Mission- 
aries derive their support in an unsystematic 
manner, either through the above-named Presby- 
tery, or the London Headquarters of the Penta- 
costal Missionary Union, or through various reli- 
gious periodicals or from private sources. They 
are all largely independent of any home control 
and of each other, and members of any one of the 
above-mentioned bodies are by no means willing 
to be called by the names of the others. 

ASSEMBLIES, PROVINCIAL. See Pro- 
vincial Assemblies. 

ASSEMBLY, NATIONAL. See National 
Assembly. 

ASSOCIATION DE LA PROPAGATION DE 
LA FOI, The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. This celebrated Boman Catholic organiza- 
tion was founded at Lyons on May 3, 1822. Its 
object was to help the work of the Missions in 
heathen lands by prayers and regulated offerings 
of the faithful. To English readers it cannot but 
be interesting to read the passage in the Society’s 
first call to the faithful ; . . everywhere is 

recognized the need of opposing to the gigantic 
efforts of the Protestant Bible Society something 
equally well organized in favour of the truth. 
Our French Association *must always keep the 
English Society in mind, and exert itself to do as 
much.” 

( . . par tout on a compris la nicessiU d'opposer aux 
gigantesques efforts de la socUte protestante bibli- 
que, quelque chose d'aussi hien combini en faveur de 
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la viritL Notre Aesociation frani^aise, doit toujoure 
avoir en regard la SocUti anglaise, et a'efforcer de 
lui faire contre-poids). 

In view of the importance of this Association 
and the difficulty of referring to its earliest 
publications the following translation of an extract 
of its rules is given. 

Ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

Aet, I. A pious Association is founded in 
France, taking the title of Association of the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

Art. 11. Its aim is to extend the society cf 
faithful Catholics by helping in every way it can 
the apostolic missionaries appointed to spread 
the light of the Faith among foreign nations of 
both hemispheres. 

Art. 111. It is composed of religious people 
of both sexes, whose Christian conduct must 
bring down on the enterprise the blessing of God. 

Art. IV. The Association is divided into 
divisions, centuries and sections. 

Art. V. Ten members form a section, ten 
sections a century, and ten centuries a division. 

Art, VI. Each division, each century, each I 
section shall have a chief. 

Art. VII. The chiefs of divisions, of cen- 
turies and of sections are included in the sections, 
and are never supernumerary j so that the 
divisions are composed of only one thousand 
associates. 

Art. VIII. The chiefs of century are 
nominated by the chief of their division; they 
communicate on the one hand with this chief, 
on the other with the chiefs of their sections. 

Art. IX. The chiefs of section are nominat- 
ed by the chief of their century, and communicate 
with him ; each of them has to see to the replace- 
ment of members who cease to make part of his 
section. 

Art. X. Each*fchief of division, of century 
or of section keeps an exact list of the ten persons 
who are under his administration ; ho commun- 
icates it to his superior chiefs whenever it is 
asked for. 

Art. XI. In no case may the division.^, 
centuries or sections assemble together. 

Art. XII. The chief means by which the 
Association hopes to arrive at the proposed end 
are prayers and gifts. 

Art. XIII. To bring the blessing of God 
on the Association and on the Missions each 
Associate is asked to recite daily a Pater and an 
Ave; it will be enough if he devotes to this pur- 
pose once for all the Pater and Ave of his morn- 
ing and evening prayer ; he will add this invoca- 
tion ; ‘‘Saint Francis Xavier, pray for us.*' 

Art. XIV. The Association chooses as 
special times of prayer and of actions of grace 


The Feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross, 
the day on which the Association was founded 
at Lyons, May 3, and the Feast of Saint Francis 
Xavier, whom it recognizes as Patron, (Septem- 
ber 3). On this day a Mass will be celebrated 
for the success of the Work, in all towns where is 
a Council. 

Art. XV. Each Associate contributes for 
Missions five centimes (one halfpenny) per week. 

Art. XVI. The Associates whose zeal 
prompts them to give more than a half-penny 
a w'eek will be free to charge themselves, either 
alone or in combination with any number of 
persons less than ten, with the contribution for 
an entire section. 

Art. XVII. The chiefs of section receive the 
contributions from the members of their section, 
and pay the total to their chiefs of century on 
the first Sunday of each month ; each chief of 
section is responsible for ten contributions. 

Art. XV III. Within the month the chiefs 
of centuries pay to their chief of division the 
sums they have received from the chiefs of their 
sections. 

After the Association had been established for 
a year, the Pope, Pius VII having already express- 
ed his joy in the new ot'ganization, he was ask^d 
to make concessions of Indulgences for the Associ- 
ates. He readily complied in a rescript which had 
the force of a brief. Accordingly the Associates 
have plenary indulgence and remission of all sins 
on the two Feasts named in Kegulation XIV above, 
and on one day a month at their own choice; 
always supposing that the Associate has said the 
prayers of the Association, has confessed, taken 
the Holy (Communion, etc. In addition, every time 
the Associate recites the prayers of the Association 
or gives an offering for Missions or assists at an 
assembly held on behalf of Missions, he receives 
an indulgence of a hundred days. These in- 
dulgences, whether plenary or partial, are avail- 
able per modum sujfragii for souls in purgatory. 

The first President of the Council of the 
Association was His Serene Highness the Prince 
of Croy, Grand Aumonier of France, Bishop 
of Strasburg and then Archbishop of Rouen. He 
first obtained the king’s (Louis XVIII) approval 
and then sent letters to all the archbishops and 
bi.shops of the kingdom recommending them to 
support the Association. 

The Association at once began the issue of the 
famous Ammhs de la Propagation de la Foi (q v.). 

In the first year of its existence, when the 
Association was only known in Lyons, Avignon, 
and a few other places in the south of France, the 
total contributions amounted to 22,915 francs and 
35 centimes. After deducting fr. 2235 for expenses 
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this was divided equally between the three Mis- 
•iozu of the Bast, Louisiana and Kentucky. 

In 1913 the total receipts were Fr. 8>114, 983.07 
or approximately £325,000. 

. Anncdes de la Pro'pagation de la Foi, No. 3, 
January, 1824. 

ASS, WILD. Equits hemionus; found in 
Chinese Turkestan ( Hsincbiang ). It is probably 
E, hemionus typicus not E, hemionus kiang, the 
true kiang of Tibet. See Equidae. 

ASTER ISMS. ScHLEGBL has advanced the 
hypothesis that the names of the constellations and 
ascoroids on the Chinese sphere belong exclusively 
to the Chinese and go back to b.c. 17,000^ that 
these names of Chinese asterisms found on Western 
globes have been borrowed from China and added 
to; and he supports his hypothesis by many argu- 
ments drawn from history, tradition and geology. 

ScHLEUEL : Uranographie Chinoise. 

ASTRAEA CHANNEL, the new passage in 
the Woosung river made by the Huang-pu Conserv- 
ancy. It is just w'ithiii the outer bar, and 
south-west of Gough Island. H. M. gunboat 
Aetraea was the first vessel to go through it on its 
completion in 1909 : hence the name. The Chinese 
call it hsin shui tao. 

ASTROLOGY Fk & • The fundamental prin- 
ciples of Chinese astrology are laid down in the 
eighth section of the early document known as 
the “Great Plan** (llung which now 

forms a chapter of the Shu Ching^ It is therein 
assorted that climatic change is directly related 
to the moral conduct of the people, and that the 
stars, sun and moon, are the means by which such 
climatic changes (F^ng Shui )g, 7 lc “ wind and 
rain,*' q.v.) are produced. With this simple prin- 
ciple was later incorporated the cosmical theory of 
the Yin and Yang (q>v.). The Five Elements (q.v.), 
which are also referred to in the “ Great Plan," 
were regarded as the constituents of all things, 
and each could be Positive or Negative (Yang or 
Yin) in character. They have mutual affinities, anti- 
pathies and “catalytic** actions, and in the heavens 
their essences are concentrated in the five planets. 
[Mercury = water, Venus = copper. Mars = fire, 
Jupiter = wood, Saturn = earth]. The planets collect- 
ively form the^l^, shao yin, the Lesser Negative 
Influence. The fixed stars have various terrestrial 
afifinitles, especially with certain regions of China, 
and collectively form the ^ shao yang or Lesser 
Positive Influence. The Sun (*»> t*ai yang, 
Major Positive Influence, or Q jih) and the Moon 
Fai yin, Major Negative Influence, or J3 
yueh) are the dominant factors, their potency vary- 
ing according to their positions in the ecliptic g|) 
huang tao, Yellow Patli) and in azimuth. The 
azimuths are indicated by a division of the circuit 


of the horizon into twelve sectjrs named after the 
“twelve branches.** The twelve double-hours into 
which the Chinese day is divided correspond to 
these twelve azimuthal sectors. The ecliptic is 
divided into twenty-eight lunar asterisms or con- 
stellations. Each of the azimuth and ecliptic 
divisions has affinities with the elements (planets) 

I and is yin or yang. From this point, the system 
[ is continued rather arbitrarily and the practice of 
astrology has not normally proceeded on such rigid 
mathematical lines as it did in Europe. 

Although it was conceived that conjunctions of 
several planets heralded the birth of a sage (a 
well-known theory in the west) and that new stars, 
comets and other exceptional celestial phenomena 
were significant, in ordinary practice attention was 
concentrated on the computation of fortunate days 
and times. The cosmic breath which animates 
vegetation, animal life, man and the dead, waxes 
and wanes with the cycles of the Sun and Moon, 
so that, in the end, all that is required to be 
known is the Yeah (referring to the long cycles 
such as that of 60 years, the Metonic or that 
period of 500 years in which Mencius thought 
sages would reappear — like the Egyptian phoenix 
in the Clementine epistles), the Month, (referring 
to the epoch in the annual cycle), the Day, (referring 
to the epoch in the lunar monthly cycle), and the 
Houn, (referring to the epoch in the daily solar 
cycle). These four represented by four pairs of 
the “ sexagesimal cycle ** characters express the 
moment of birth, of the crisis or of the enquiring ; 
and by considering the mutual affinities of these 
eight characters as referred to the Yin and Yang, 
Five Elements, Twelve Zodiacal signs and other 
correspondences the astrologer proceeds to prophesy. 

Dore : licsearches into Chinese Svperstitio?is ; 

Dennys : Folk-Lore in China, ^ . 

[H.U] 

ASTRONOMY, IMP^IAL BOARD OF, 

ch*in Vien chien. Though generally called 
by foreigners the Board of Astronomy this is not 
one of the Six Boards, and the Chinese term is 
chien not pu gS. 

It was founded in the thirteenth century, but 
has done nothing for astronomical science. The 
imperial government was merely concerned with the 
preparatiDn, printing and distribution of the calen- 
, dar, a government monopoly. The President of 
the Board was generally a prince, and, the post 
being more or less honorary, he merely performed 
certain official ceremonies but had no knowledge 
of or care for astronomy. Below the President 
were 196 functionaries, half Manchus and half 
Chinese; they included two Directors JR IF. chien 
cheng and four Assistant-Directors chien fu. 
There were also some sixty students attached to 
the Observatory, with an allowance of a tael a 
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montli^ say three or four ehillings ; and as 
astronomy could not lead to any important and 
lucrative posts there were few enthusiastic students 
who spent all their lives at the Board. This state 
of things continued till the beginning of the present 
century, when the Empress-Dowager introduced 
some changes. 

The Board was connected with the Board of 
Rites, but it was always more or less independent 
of all the oilier Ministries. Since 1913 it has 
been joined to the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

An important fact in the history of the Board 
is that it provided the door through which Christ- 
ianity entered China in the seventeenth century. 
Until then the direction of the Board had been 
in the hands of Mohammedans, and errors had 
crept into the calendar which they wore unable 
to correct. The Jesuit missionaries were called 
in to help and they proved their worth. P. Sabatin 
DE Ursis and P. Teruenz were the first engaged 
in this work. They were followed by P. Rho, 
who introduced the most important of the mission- 
aries in this connection, — P. Adam Schall. Ho 
was in great honour and of great service both to 
the passing Ming dynasty and to the incoming 
Manchus ; and though after the death of SnuN Chih 
he fell before the attacks of his enemies whom he 
had displaced in their offices and honours, the 
work was continued by a worthy successor P. 
Verbiest. This official position held by the 
missionaries gave them their only right to residence 
in Poking for nearly two hundred years. A re- 
gulation in the Ta Ch/w(f Ilui Tien was that two 
foreigners should always be on the Board. 

The language used is sometimes very vague, 
but it should be observed that no missionary ever 
held the office of President of the Board; the 
post was that of Director or Assistant-Director. 
It is worthy of note also that no French Jesuit 
ever held the post, the missionaries engaged being 
mostly Portuguese; the first French priest em- 
ployed in the Board was the Lazarist P. Raijx. 

Le Bttlletin Catholique de Pfkin, 1915, p. 471. 

AUDIENCES. In the East an ambassador 
has always been regarded as a messenger sent by 
his master but not representing him. This differ- 
ence in the eastern and western views has caused 
continual trouble. 

It is uncertain when the custom of prostrations 
before the Chinese ruler began; the first occasion 
on which an ambassador objected to it seems to 
have been in a.d. 713, when an envoy from Caliph 
Walid brought presents to the T‘ang emperor 
Yuan Tstjng. The envoys of Harun-al-Raschid, 
sent in 798 to Ti Tstjng, seem to have performed 
the obeisance without protest. 

In the Mongol dynasty there were numerous 
embassies from the west, mostly for the purpose 


of converting the Mongols to Christianity. The 
rule that friars do not bow before laymen was as 
well understood in the East as in che West; 
hence in most cases the question was not raised 
during this period. Ic must also be remembered 
that none of the envoys entered China Proper, but 
went to Karakorum or elsewhere beyond the 
Chinese frontier. 

In the Ming dynasty, in 1419, Yung Lo 
received an embassy from Herat, and though it 
was not from Europe, the account is very inter- 
esting because it is so detailed. It seems that 
the envoys bowed thrice to the earth but their 
heads did not touch the ground. 

The next mission to refer to is Backhoff’s, 
from Russia, which reached Peking on March 3, 
1666. It left again in September, having accom- 
plished nothing, because Backhoff refused to give 
his credentials to anyone except the Emperor 
himself. 

Another embassy arrived the same year from 
Canton, sent by the Dutch East India Company 
to seek trading privileges. The Jesuit fathers at 
the court did all they could to prevent the 
heretical Dutch from access to the Emperor, but 
in vain. The mission did not scruple to perform 
all the prostrations required, at various times and 
to various objects. Its success consisted in the 
permission for one hundred men to visit Canton 
for trade every eight years, twenty of them 
proceeding to Peking with the ‘ presents ’ for the 
Emperor. 

Ides was the first Russian envoy sent after 
che Nertschinsk treaty, but unfortunately wo have 
no account of his audience with K'ano Hsi. 

In 1720 IsMAiLOFF reached Peking as an envoy 
from Peter the Great, and we have accounts left 
by P. Ripa and by Bell (q^v,). The envoy per- 
formed the nine-fold k^o^fou, but only after 
demur and on conditions. Ho seems to have placed 
his credentials actually in the hands of the 
Emperor. 

A Portuguese mission under Metello arrived 
at Peking in 1727. The envoy carried out the 
full h^o-t^ou ceremony and placed his letter in the 
Emperor’s hands. 

Earl Macartney, the British ambasador, ar- 
rived in 1793 and was received by the Emperor 
at Jehol. According to the British official records 
he did not h'o-Vou. Several writers with more or 
less knowledge of the affair assert that the 
ceremony was performed, and the Chinese empha- 
tically state so. Most readers will probably take 
the official account as true. 

In 1794 came Titzing and Braam, a Dutch 
mission. They only saw the Emperor as ho passed 
in his chair, and they were shamefully treated, 
regarded as a spectacle for the populace, and 
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obliged to proatrate themselves in season and out 
of season. 

At the request of China an embassy was sent 
from Busaia in 1805. It was under Golovkin, v ho 
refused the ko*-tou and was therefore sent away 
with nothing done. 

Lord Amheb,st*s mission in 1816 was also 
dismissed without an audience, really, though in- 
directly, because Lord Amhekst was not willing 
to k*o-Vou, 

This long series of combats on the audience 
question comes to an end with the case of Ward, 
the American Minister, who, in 1859 brought a 
letter to Hsien F£no. The Chinese made some 
truly ridiculous suggestions to get over the difficult- 
ies, but Ward was firm in the matter, with the 
consequence that the letter was delivered without 
an audience. 

The right of representatives of Foreign Powers 
to reside in Peking was finally settled in 1860; 
but the question how the ministers should be 
received by the Emperor was not raised in the 
treaty. The death of Hsien FAng without return- 
ing to the capital, with the minority of his 
successor, postponed the matter till 1873. Then, 
on June 29, the ministers were received without 
prostrating themselves or even bending the knee 

This first audience was however not wholly 
satisfactory. The edict which granted it used the 
same term for the envoys as was used for the 
annual tribute-bearers from Korea; it said they 
supplicated permission to present their letters ; and 
the audience itself was given in the Tzfi Kuang Ko, 
a pavilion in the palace grounds where envoys from 
tiibutary States were commonly received. (China, 
No. 1, 1874 Corresp.) And the whole affair was 
afterwards grossly misrepresented in printed reports. 

Except for occasional audiences during the 
next year the question was again in abeyance for 
fourteen years because of the minority of Kuang 
Hsu. Then in December 1890 a much improved 
edict arranged for another audience. Once more 
however the reception itself was unsatisfactory, 
being hold in the same pavilion as before; and 
the Ministers at last intimated that they would 
go there no more. On November 12, 1894, the 
Ministers were for the first time granted audience 
in a proper place (the Wen-hua Tien) and in a 
proper manner. (See Embassies, 

Gundrt : China Past and Present; Bockhill : 
Diplomatic, Missions to the Court of China (Amer. 
Hist. Beview, vol. ii) ; China Bbview ; vol iii. 
AUGUSTANA SYNOD MISSION. 

Headquarters ; — St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A, 

Entered China^ 1905. 

Works in Honan, 

The first missionaries sent by the Society were 
the Bev. A. W. Edwins and wife, who arrived in 


1905 and in 1906 established themselves in Hsii-chou 
on the Peking-Hankow Bailway, this being 
the easternmost point of their district. Work has 
since been extended to Ju-chou Honan fu 

Yii-chou , Kia-hsien and Pao-fSng 
c«|. As in all new fields the evangelistic side of 
the work largely predominates, but educational 
v^ork is carried on, in primary schools, and one 
high school, together with a School for the Blind. 

Medical work is well developed, and there are 
hospitals at Honan fu, Ju chou and Pao-feng. 

Tn 1916 the Mission had 31 foreign missionaries. 

AUGUST EMPEROR. See hnperial titles, 

AUGUSTIN IANS, the Hermits of St. August- 
ine, a mendicant Order supposed to have been 
founded in 388, but really dating as an Order from 
the thirteenth century. The members of the Order 
who now work in China belong to the branch called 
Auijustiniens chaussts (shod), or Augustinians of 
the Observance. The first in China were P. Martin 
DE Herr ad A and his companions who came over 
from the Philippines in 1579 (see De Rada ) ; they, 
however, only stayed four and a half months. 
The Order has given two Bishops to Peking and 
its first Vicar- Apostolic to Kiangnan. In the quest- 
ion of the rites Bishop FiUNyojs de la Purxticatiom 
and Alvarb de Benaventb were opposed to the 
Pope’s decision, but the Order generally was sub- 
missive. All the Friars are of Spanish nationality. 
Since 1879 they have only had one Vicariac in 
China, that of N. Ilunaii. For 1916 the returns 
arc 31 European and two Chinese priests, 7529 
(’hristians and 7976 Catechumens. 

They have agencies in Shanghai and Hongkong. 

Addis and Arnold : Catholic Dictionary ^ 1906; 
DE Moidrey : La UUrarchie Caiholique en Chine. 

AVALOKITA, the most important of the 
Bodhisattvas in Chinese Buddhism. In many 
forms and in many ages he has been one of the 
principal deities in Asia, yet his origin is obscure 
and even the meaning of his name is doubtful. 
It means in its full form (Avalokitb’svara), 
The Lord who is regarded, but it is often given 
as The Lord who regards. Though grammatically 
incorrect the latter translation suits him, since 
he is the personification of divine mercy. 

He is not found in the Pali Canon nor in 
earlier Sanskrit works, but c. xxiv of the Lotus 
Sfitra, a chapter which is probably a late addition, 
says he saves from shipwrecks, robberies, etc., 
from passion, hatred and folly; assuming every 
shape, — Buddha, goblin or what not, in order to 
perform his deeds of mercy ; he also grants 
children to women who pray to him. This last 
power, generally in the hands of a female deity, 
is interesting in view of his later transformation 
into a goddess. 
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This chapter was turned into Chinese 
between 384 and 417 a.d. 

The Chinese pilgrims Fa Hsien and Hsuan 
Tsuang show that his worship was popular in 
India from the fourth to the seventh century; 
its beginnings may therefore be put some century 
or two earlier : it would of course become well 
established before it made its appearance in 
standard literature. 

He is somehow connected with a mountain 
called Potala or Potalaka, but the connection is 
a mystery. The name has, however, been trans- 
ferred to the palace of the Grand Lama at 
Lhasa and to a Lama Temple at Jehol ; it also 
appears in the name of the sacred island P^u-t^o. 

In older works of art he appears as a human 
youth in the garb of an Indian prince ; later he 
is represented with many arms and eyes, the idea 
being that ho is mighty to see and save the 
unhappy everywhere. The symbolism has its 
crudest extreme in a monstrous image to be seen 
in the Forbidden City at Peking^ with literally 
a thousand heads and a thousand hands * 

lie is not an adaptation of any earlier Hindu 
god, and does not issue from any local cult, but 
is the idea of divine compassion, represented as 
effectively as the art and mythology of the times 
permitted. 

Ho is often seen accompanied by a female 
figure, Tara, winch also has perhaps made easier 


the transformation of Avalokita into a female 
deity. But it is apparently Avalokita himself 
who hag been changed into Ktjan Yin. To save 
mankind from their distresses he could assume 
any form, and of all forms the female has seemed 
most widely useful for this work, so that it 
has become in popular esteem his permanent 
shape. Male Kuan Yins are sometimes seen in 
China. The change was made in China; probably 
about the twelfth century; religious sentiment 
called for such a female aid in the sorrows of 
existence, and found it in Avalokita who assumed 
all shapes and granted offspring to the childless. 

The meaning of Kuan Yin JiUp is literally 
regard sound and is interpreted as She who attends 
to the cries of men. 

The common name for her in English is 
goddess of mercy. She is the central -figure at 
P‘u-t‘o, and receives mjre attention throughout 
China than any other Buddhist object of worship. 
The resemblances between Kuan Yin in the East 
and the Madonna in the West are obvious. 

AWABI, Slpflfo yUf a shell-fish imported in 
large quantitie.s from Japan. A larger kind comes 
from San Francisco. The shells are also imported. 

There are two kinds, the black and the white, 
the black being superior. It is imported in a 
smoke dried state. 
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BABBLERS. See Cratcropodmac. 

BABER, EDWARD COLBORNE was born 
at Dulwich in 1843. Ho joined the British 
C\)n.sular Service a.s studeiit-interproter in 1866, 
and in 1876 was attached to the Gro.svenor Mission 
which proceeded tj Yunnan to investigate the 
circumstances connected with Maugary’s death. 
The next year he went to Chungking as Consular 
Agent, travelling thither with C'ajitain Gill. 
While holding this post he made two important 
journeys in Western Ssfich'uan, and wrote an 
account of them not only valuable but very 
delightful to read ; it appears in the Supplementary 
Papers of The Royal Geographical Society, vol. i, 
1882, under the title Travels and Researches tn 
Western China. In 1879 he was appointed Chinese 
Secretary at the Legation, but did not leave 
Chungking till October, 1880. In 1885-86 he was 
Consul-General in Korea, and soon after was made 
Political Resident at Bhamo, where he died, 
June 16, 1890. 


Bretsphneider : History of European Botanical 
Discoveries. 

BABU LAND, a name for the independent 
Lolo country. It is a corruption of p'a p'o 
climb hill — ‘the land of hill-climbers*. See Lolo. 

Pollard : East of AsiUy vol. iv, p. 70. 

BADGER. See Mustelidce. 

BAGSPA. See Baschpa. 

BAKTRA, the present Balk, (36° 48' N. lat., 
67° E. long.), a nursery of Buddhism in the 
seventh contury, and still famous for relics and 
munuments. 

BAK TRIBES. Some sinologues have thus 
translated the Chinese term pai-hsing, since the 
ancient pronunciation of pai was probably pah or 
hah. They then suppose the march of the Bak 
tribes across Central Asia to the Yellow River 
and their settlement in China. There are many 
arguments against such a theory, which are fully 
given by de Harlez in the T*oung Pao for 1895, 
p. 369. 
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BALFOUR, FREDERIC HENRY, cune to 

China in the «ilk bufliness in 1870. Later he devoted 
himself to literature and journalism. He iranelated 
the Tao ti ching, etc., {Taout Texts, Shanghai), 
and the Divine Classic of Nanhua (Shanghai, 1881) ; 
and issued Waifs and Strays from the Far East 
and Idiomatic Dicdogues in the Peking CoUoquicd, 
besides various articles, reviews, etc. He Mved for 
some years in Japan, then became editor of The 
North China Daily News from 1881 to 1886. He 
retired and lived in London and Italy, dying in 
Florence in 1909. 

N. C. Hbraij>, June 12, 1909 ; ConniEn : Biblio- 
theca Sinica, col. 720. 

BALFOUR, GEORGE, Sir, first British 
Consul at Shanghai, was born at Montrose in 1809. 
He entered the army, and ultimately rose to the 
rank of General. He was staff-officer of the Madras 
forces in’ the first China War, was elected joint 
agent for captured public property, was receiver 
of the indemnity paid under the Nanking Treaty, 
and settled the debts due by the Hong Merchants. 
From 1843 to 1846 he was H.H.M. Consul at 
Shanghai, receiving his commission as captain in 
March 1844. He became C.B, in 1864, and K.C.B. 
in 1870. He died in London on March 12, 1894. 

BALIS, BALISHI, and other forms : a term 
found in mediaeval writings for a certain amount 
of Chinese money. The word is probably of 
Persian origin, balik meaning a shoe or slipper. 
It was therefore no doubt an ingot of gold or 
silver, or paper money of corresponding value; 
but its worth varied, and it is not possible now 
to calculate it with any exactness. 

Yule ; Cathay and the Way Thither, (1913), 
vol. ii, p. 196; Hobson- Jobson, a.r. Shoe. 

BALL, JAMES DYER, was born December 
4, 1847, and spent 30 years in Government Service 
in the Far East, mostly in the Supreme Court in 
Hongkong. He has held the post of Registrar 
General in the Colony, and other offices. He is 
the author of Things Chinese (4th ed. 1903), and 
about a dozen works for students of Cantonese, 
Hakka and other dialects. 

BAMBOO. Under the genera Bambusa, 
Arundinaria, and Phyllostachys, the number of 
species of bamboo is very large. The Chinese name 
is Chu , the different kinds being distinguished 
by a prefix, such as 'pan-ohu^Hf^ , spotted bamboo; 
isimg-chu 4$$^, coir-bamboo, used in the manu- 
facture of fans; Zu-c^ f/]|||^. Bambusa arundinacea. 

The uses of bamboo are innumerable. A list 
will be found in Chinese Timber and Forest Trees, 
by N. Shaw, but even this is hardly exhaustive. 
|f^‘ the manufacture of paper two kinds are used; 
The T%^il-chH or the spinv bamboo, a magnificent 
species which produces stems 75 feet tall and 8 to 10 


inches in diameter, and the Chin-ehu 
Papei). The Nan-chu, Derulroeaiamui gigantsm^ 
is even finer ; it is especially useful for constructing 
rafts, in Ssfich^uan, and the wood is prized for 
chopsticks. 

The Chu p^u Treatise on Bamboos, 

which W03 published in the 3rd or 4tb century, 
gives a tolerably complete account of the bamboo, 
its names in the classics, and its uses in ancient 
times, which differ little from those at present 
employed. In the early days of China the bamboo 
was found in large forests as far north as the 
Yellow River, but deforestation, with its con- 
sequent dessication, has driven the plant much 
further south, though it is still cultivated in Honan. 

In Chinese medicine the bamboo plays its part ; 
the leaves, the rhizome, the thin outside skin, and 
the sap, are used as a tonic, anthelmintic, etc. 
Bamboo shoots are an important article of diet, 
eaten fried, salted, and fresh. In the warmer parts 
of China it is the shoots of B. arundinacea and 
B. vulgaris which are thus eaten, in the west those 
of other species, especially Arundinaria nitida. 

Tbe exportation from Foochow, the greatest 
producer by far, was in 1914, 130,000 piculs, worth 
nearly one million Taels. Very little however goes 
abroad. 

BAMBOO BEETLE. See Cnlnndra longipes. 

BAMBOO BOOKS, a collection of bamboo 
tablets covered with more than 100,000 small-seal 
(Paeker says grealer-eeBii) characters, supposed 
to have been exhumed in a.d. 281 from the tomb 
of Hsiang, King of Wei, who died b.c. 295. They 
contained fifteen different works, some of which 
have been neglected and probably lost ; but 
included the / Ching and annals from the reign 
of Huang Ti to near the end of the Chou 
dynasty, b.c. 298. 

Native opinion as to their authenticity is 
divided, hut is generally unfavourable. 

Legge, in the prolegomena to the Shu Ching, 
gives both text and translation of the Bamboo 
Annals, together with some account of them. 
They have also been translated into French 
by E. Biot. 

Paekee ; Ancient China Simplified, p. 94. 

BAMBOO GROVE, chn lin, one of the 
many famous * clubs * in Chinese history. It 
existed in the third century and consisted of seven 
wine-bibbers, the best-known among them being 
Liu Ling. 

BAMBOO OYSTERS, small oysters found at 
Foochow, so called because they collect on bamboos 
which are stuck for that purpose in the mud. 

BANKS. To one foreign Bank, the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, a special article has been 
devoted, because of the important part it hM 
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played in commercial and political intercourse. 
Others have to be left unnoticed. 

Native banking is quite ancient, dating at least 
from the T‘ang dynasty, according to Ma Tuan-lin, 
but, as in the case of other early Chinese 
institutions, its development has not been con* 
tinued. Joint-stock concerns have been, at least 
till lately, quite unknown, and there has been no 
government control of Banks. 

Native Banks are of five kinds; besides the 
Shansi banks, a class by itself, which came 
to grief in 1911. These are i, the Official Banks, 
which deal with the government taxes, etc. The 
Customs Bank was formerly the chief of these; 
now the Bank of China and the Bank of Communi- 
cations have taken its place. They receive the 
Customs revenue, and Foreign Banks pay govern- 
ment loans, etc., through them. In other business 
their scope is very limited, ii. The Hui-pMao 
Banks. These are exchange banks, set up by 
merchants who have business in different parts of 
the country, iii. Ordinary Banks doing ordinary 
banking business; these failed in large numbers 
in 1911. iv. Provincial Banks, which are really 
State Banks for the provinces, though they have 
shareholders, v. Banks doing regular banking 
business on foreign methods but with Chinese 
capital. At present these are of small account. 

Eokins : Banking and Prices in China; Wagel : 
Finance in Chinny and Cmrency and Banking; 
Customs Decennial Reports. 

BANNERS, EIGHT, A Iff pa chH. The eight 
divisions of the Manchu army under flags of 
different colours. There wore under each banner 
three subdivisions, Manchus, Mongolian descend- 
ants and Chinese descendants of those who joined 
the Manchus against the Ming dynasty in the 
17th century. The flags were of the colours (in 
this order), yellow, white, red, blue, with and with- 
out borders. They were three superior and five 
inferior. A complete division of each nationality 
0 ill) existed under each flag, so that there 
were really twenty-four banners. They included the 
Manchu population of Peking with various gar- 
risons in the Provinces. See Garrisons, 

BANTAM, a small state in Java, near Batavia; 
commercial relations were established there by the 
East India Company’s first vessels despatched 
1601-03. The British were of course hindered in 
trade by both Portuguese and Dutch. (See 
Amboyna), In 1670 ships were sent from Bantam 
to Taiwan (Formosa] and obtained permission to 
trade, granted by the ’King of Taiwan,* Koxinga’s 
sou. He also later gave liberty of trade with 
Amoy, and in 1677 the Directors in England wrote 
urging that the trade in tea should be encouraged. 
Thia letter may be considered as the initial step 


in the tea trade which was later to become so 
important. 

In 1682 the company sent orders to transfer 
the superintendence of the Chinese trade from 
Bantam to Surat ; but three weeks before the letter 
was received the Dutch, though at peace with 
England, attacked and captured Bantam and ex- 
pelled the occupants of the English factory. Later 
the (Jhina trade was superintended from Madras. 

Eames : The English in China, 

BANYAN, Ficus indica, a common tree in 
South China. 

BANYAN CITYjiStjE Jung cA’cwp, a name 
for Foochow. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, THE, 

known in China as the English Baptist Mission, q.v, 

BAPTIST MISSIONS. There are ten missions 
of the Baptist faith and order working in China, 
viz.y eight from the U.S.A., one from Great Britain 
and one from Sweden. They are : — 

1. American Advent Mission Society. 

2. American Baptist Foreign Missionary 

Society. 

3. American Gospel Baptist Mission. 

4. China Mennonite Missionary Society. 

5. Church of the Brethren Mission. 

6. English Baptist Mission. 

7. Mennonites of North American Conference. 

8. Seventh-Day Baptist Mission. 

9. Southern Baptist Convention Board. 

10. Swedish Baptist Mission. 

See under each, 

BARBARIAN EYE D i wu, an insulting 
term used by the Governor of Canton in docu- 
ments, applied to Lord Napier on his arrival as 
Superintendent of Trade in 1834. ‘ Eye ’ is 

simply equivalent to ‘ head * or * chief * ; the 
insult lay in The use of the other character 
meaning barbarian. 

BARBARIANS, formerly the common Chinese 
estimate of all foreigners. The particular character 
% t once used for it was forbidden in the Tientsin 
treaty of 1858, Art. li ; but of course other terms 
meaning the same were used instead. 

BARBER BOAT; a small kind of boat pro- 
pelled by paddles was known by this name in 
Canton. 

BAR BETS. See Zygodactyli. 

BARGAIN MONEY Jg (i ting chUen, etc. 
The supercargoes of the Macclesfield in 1699 found 
that, owing to insufficiency of currency and lack 
of capital, the Chinese could not deliver them 
cargo unless part of the price were paid in advance. 
The practice has obtained ever since. In the 
Boxer year a good deal of the foreign merchants’ 
losses were due to such advances. 

Eames : Tht English in China, 
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BARLEY, The classical name was mowip or jj^; 
the modern is ^0 ta mai, etc. It is not very 
extensively grown in China. 

BARON. See Nobility. 

BASCHPA. This title may be found in 
European authors in a great variety of forms, 
of which Baschpa is the least correct, though it 
may be the easiest. Thagspa is the best 
transliteration of the original ; Phagspa, Bashpa, 
Pa*88il‘pa (Giles), Pa-sse pa and Pha-kh- 

sse-pa Baghcheba, Phagpa (Pauthier), 

are other forms, the variety being due to 
different authors transliterating from different 
languages. 

It is a Tibetan title, equivalent to the Sanskrit 
dryfty (noble). The name of the person meant may 
be transliterated bLo-gros rGyal-mtshan. Ho was 
a Tibetan Buddhist priest, who, in 1269 at the com- 
mand of Khubilai Khan made a Mongol alphabet of 
letters adapted from the Tibetan and written 
vertically. Wylie says there are more than thirty 
extant inscriptions in this script. It was an in- 
convenient alphabet, and before the close of the 
dynasty it was superseded by one founded on 
ITighiir, which has been in use ever since. 

Baschpa was confidential adviser to Khubilai 
and converted him to Buddhism. 

Wylie : Sut vne Inscription Mongol; Ts'ing 
wan mnng (Introduction); Taylor: The 
Alphabet; Grunwedel : Mythologic des Buddhts- 
THUS in Tibet nnd Mongolei, Leipzig, 1900; Giles : 
Biographical Dictionary, (sub Pa-ssd pa ) ; Pau- 
THIER : Journal Asiatique, 1862. 

BASEL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Headquarters : — Basel, (Bale), Switzerland. 

Entered China, 1847. 

Works among the Hakkas in Hongkong and 
Kuangtung. 

The Society has in recent years divided its 
field into throe districts, known as Southern, East 
River, and Moi River. 

Southern Division. The first missionaries of 
the Society to China were the Rev. Th. Hamberq 
(a Swede) and the Rev. R. Lechler of Wurtemberg, 
who arrived in Hongkong in 1847. Following the 
advice of Dr. Gutzlaff, the latter tried to reach 
the Hoklo people near Swatow, but a few years 
later he returned to join Mr. Hamberq who was 
working among the Hakkas in Hongkong and on 
the mainland. In 1851 they organized in the 
Colony a church of 60 members. In 1862 a footing 
was obtained at Li-long in the San-on ^ ^ 

district, through a convert from the place, where 
sifter a short stay Mr. Hambekg baptized ten people. 
In the next year he and his wife went inland to 
ive at a village called Pa<kak % ; but owing to 


village feuds and the consequent fighting and 
brigandage life was very insecure. 

During the Second War, work was completely 
suspended and one of the missionaries was captured 
by robbers. After paying ransom for him all 
retired to Hongkong and worked for the Hakkas 
resident there. Hongkong was made a permanent 
station of the Society in 1859. On the return to 
the mainland. Li-long was made the centre of that 
work. Long-heu P > miles from Li-long, was 
taken over from the Berlin Mission in 1882 ; 
Chong-hang kang^^J^, 8 miles from Li -long was 
opened in 1883, and Khi-tseh hung close ta 

Mirs Bay, in 1879. 

Moi River Division. This work was begun by 
a Hakka convert, through whose enthusiasm a 
hundred persons were baptized in 1862, when the 
first missionary arrived at Chong-tschun , in 
the (lihong-iok ^ district. The station was 
made a permanent foreign residence in 1869. 
Three other places were afterwards opened, in 
this same district, viz., Nyen-hang li 
1866, Moi-lim 1889, and Chhong-lok ^ 

city it.selt in 1908. 

The chief station of this Division is Kia-ying 
chow UHpJ'll , opened in 1883. Medical work 
was begun in 1893 and a hosiDital built 
in 1905. In the county of Ilsing-ning ® ^ 
Phyang-thong ^ , was occupied in 1887, and 
Lo-kong SI® m 1901. In this year Phyang-thong 
station was burnt down by rioters, but was 
rebuilt in 1902. 

The East River Division contains 6 stations 
In the district of Yun-an are Ho-shoo wan 
(1885) and Ku-tschuk -gf on the East 
River (1879) three days* journey from Nyen-hang li. 
Hok-shu-ha Lyung-chhon j^j|| district 

was occupied in 1886. Later on, three new spheres 
of work were entered with the establishment of 
stations in the district cities of Ho-yun in 

1901 ; Ho-piri ip in 1909 ; and Ling-ping chou 
U 2 pj^i[ in the same year. 

During the last few years the work of the 
Mission has extended into Kuangsi and Fukien, 
where there are a number of out -stations. 

The Educational work is carried on in 125 
schools, including a Theological Seminary at Li- 
long : a Normal School at Ku-tschuk, and another 
for girls at Kia-ying (opened in 1916) ; a language 
School at the same place j and three middle schools 
at Ling-ping, Nyen-hang and Ku-tschuk. The 
foreign leadorship in Hongkong and British Kow- 
loon was withdrawn in 1914 in consequence of the 
European War, and some of the schools have been 
temporarily closed. In 1914 the number of scholars 
was 4631, 

The Literary work of the Basel Mission has 
been very considerable, including in win li, 
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Dogmatics, Ethics, Symbolics, Church History, 
and Successive 'phases in Religion (?) 

(issued in 1916) from the pen of the late Kev. 
Martin Schaub, head for many years of the 
Theological Seminary. The Church History has 
been translated into Korean. The Hymn book 
used by all the German missions is the work of 
the Basel Society ; as well as the Lutheran Greater 
Catechism, the Church Buies (Gemeindeordnung) 
etc., etc. Work in the Hakka language includes 
the entire Bible (in character) by the Bev. Otto 
S cHULTZE, issued in 1915 by the B. and F. Bible 
Society; the Smaller Lutheran Catechism, Books 
of prayers and sermons, etc., etc. There is a 
monthly paper The Christian Messenger^ edited by 
Dr. Oehleh, which has 2000 subscribers. 

A Hakka-German Dictionary, prepared by the 
late Bev. B. Lechler, has been translated into 
English, and issued by Dr. MacIver of the English 
Presbyterian Mission. 

Owing to the War, no stati.stics later than 
those of 1914 are obtainable* These are given 


below. 

Foreign missionaries on the field, 69 
,, on furlough, 24 

Chinese staff : Ordained Pastors, 11 

,, : Preachers, 137 

,, : Teachers, 178 

,, : Others, 22 

Church members 10,324 


BASILE DE GLEMONA or GEMONA. 

See Brollo, 

BATS SStS 2ni'7i fUj the Order Cheiioptcra. 
The Chinese have various other names for this 
animal, as i, wing-concealer; geh yen, 

night swallow; Vien sftu, sky mouse; ^ SL 

fet shit, flying mouse; jil| JR hsien shu, fairy mouse, 
etc. Ulie following sj^ecies are found in the North : 
Rhinolophus fen uiti-eguwum nippun, the Horse-shoe 
Hat, (Jhihli; R. ferium-equmvm, S.E. Shensi; 
Myotis [Leucuntv) peqiiinim, (fliihli; M. nwujnncn- 
81S, Ssiich‘uan; M. mystacinus, Saghalion ; M. 
ikonnikovi, Amur; M. myosotis ancilla, S.E. 
Shensi; Vespcrtiho niurinus, the Common vosper- 
tilio, Manchuria; P. superans, the Chinese vesper- 
tilio, Chihli ; Minn) 2 )terus schrcihersi chtnensts, 
Chihli; Pipistiellus ahramus^ Chihli; Murina 
huttoni subsp., Manchuria; Plecotus arid, the 
liong earod Bat, Shansi ; Epivsicus serotinus, the 
Serotine, Coastal regions; E. serotinus pallcns, 
Kansu. 

The above is Sowerbv’s list and considering 
its recent date it may be accepted as correct. 
Begarding South China, however, there is no such 
late list. Swinhoe's list of 1870 is here given for 
what it is worth, but as many bats are migratory 
the same species will be found in North and South 


China, but with different names. Allowance must 
be made for confusion in nomenclature, in this and 
in other lists of mammals in this work. Swinhoe 
records the following south of the Yangtze; 
Cynonyctens ainpkxitaudata, the Flying Fox; 
Megadenna lyia, the J..yre-nosed Bat; Phyllorhma 
aurita, the J^arge-eared Leaf -nose ; P. swinhoii, 
Swinhoe’s Leaf -nose; Miniopterus blcpotis, the 
Bed-and-black Bat; Vespeitiho fiinbnatus, the 
Fringed Bat; T". laniger, the Woolly-faced Bat; 
Vesittiugo mbiicatus, the Imbricated House-Bat; 
V pulveratus, the Grizzled House-Bat ; JJysopes 
{Alotossus) luppchi (?), the Large-eared Tailed Bat; 
all the above from Amoy. Vcs27eitxlw rufo-nxger, 
the Black-and-orange Bat, and Vesiierugo pipistiel- 
lus, the Small House-Hat, both from Formosa; V. 
abranius, the Chinese Ilouse-Bat, Hainan and 
Canton; P. vwlossus, from Hongkong; Scotophilus 
jmnuloides, S. China; 6'. heathii and S. temminckii, 
both from Canton. 

La Touche reports from N.W. Fukien the 
following : Rhinolophus luctus and Scotophilus 
otnatus, both recorded for the first time in China; 
R. j)eaisoni; Ves 2 )eittIio niunnus suqierans; Ptpis- 
tiellus snvii pulveratus; P, abunnus, and Muiina 
leucogastra. 

Hats play an important part in Chinese fairy- 
lore. They arc also much used in decoration, the 
* Five Bats ’ being common on porcelain, embroid- 
ery, etc., representing the ‘ Five Happine.sses.* 
This is a pun, fu Q being used tor fu j|g happiness. 
A similar pun is the depicting a deer Jjg lu, a symbol 
for lu emolument. 

SowEUBY : Journal, N C B.R.A.S., 1916; 

Swinhoe ; Catalogue of the Mammals of China, 
P./j.S., 1870, p. 615; Thomas ; Mammals collected 
by Mr. J. D. La Touche, etc., P./^.S., 1898, p. 769; 
Dore : Recherches sur Ics Superstitions, p. 475. 

BAT^URU ElBUJ, a Manchu word moaning 
brave. It was a title bestowed for bravery on 
officers who already had the peacock’s feather. 
See Decorations. 

BAYAN (fijg po yen, a Mongol chief and 
Khubilai Khan’s great minister and general, who 
completed the conquest of the Empire. He took 
Hangchow, the Sung capital, in 1276. His name 
means ‘ great ’ or ‘ noble,’ and the Chinese form 
of.it is sometimes written 'gflR pai yen, ‘ hundred 
eyes,’ in reference to his constant vigilance. 

Marco Polo : Travels; Giles : Biographical 
Dictionary. 

BEAL, SAMUEL, was born in Devon on 
November 27, 1825. In 1852, he became naval 
chaplain, was on the China station, and there 
learned Chinese. During the war of 1856-58 he 
acted as naval interpreter. He was a pioneer in 
the study of Chinese Buddhist literature, and 
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continued his studies in that subject after his 
return to England. In 1877, he was appointed 
Professor of Chinese at University College, London, 
and in 1885, received from Durham the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. He died in England, August 
20, 1889. 

His chief works are TKt Travels of Fah hUm 
and Sung Yun (1869), A Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures from the Chinese (1871), The Bomantic 
Legend of Sakya Buddha (1875), The Buddhist 
TripiiaJca as it is known in China and Japan (1876), 
Texts from the Buddhist Canon (1878), A Life of 
Buddha hy Asvaghosha Bodhisattva (1879), An 
Abstract of Four Lectures on Buddhist Literature 
in China (1882). 

BEALE, THOMAS, born about 1775, a re- 
sident in Macao, who disappeared on December 10, 
1841, and was discovered dead and buried in the 
sand five weeks later. He had lived in China 
about 50 years. 

He had constructed a fine aviary, in which 
Heeves’ pheasant was kept long before Eeeves 
took a specimen to England, with many other rare 
and beautiful birds from China, India, the 
Moluccas, etc. His garden had 2500 pots of plants, 
mostly Chinese. 

Chinese Repositohy : vol. xi, p. 59. Bbet- 
SCHNEIDER : Ihstoiy of European Botanical Dts- 
coveries. 

BEAN| S0YA:fc1^ j Glycine hispida, Monch. 
or Dolichos L. This bean, so valuable for the 
oil which is expressed from it, has come into great 
prominence of recent years, owing to the enormous 
dimensions of the export trade in it since the 
Liusso-Japanese War. It is an annual leguminous 
)lant, peculiarly suited to the climate of Manchuria, 
whence it is mainly exported. The oil-yielding 
wiety par excellence is the yellow bean, of which 
nearly 15 million piculs, or not far short of one 
niillion tons, were exported in 1915, 90% of this, 
neing from Manchuria, and the balance from 
Chihli, Hupei and Kiangsi. There are also white, 
)lack, green and subvarieties, of less value. For 
jeveral generations beans, but more especially 
seancake, had been sent to South China as manure 
or the sugar plantations; exportation abroad was 
>rohibited until 1869, when shipments were made 
»o Japan, which soon became a largo customer both 
or beans and bean oil; foreign demand did not 
lowever develop until 1909, when the English oil- 
irushing mills started importing from Manchuria. 
Since then till 1915 soya beans, cake, and oil have 
•ecome leading staples of the export trade, and 
)37,(XX),0(X) worth have been exported in 5 years. 

The yield per acre has been estimated at from 
,000 to 2,U(X) lbs. according to soil and weather 
ondltions. In the Far East soya beans are used, 


as human foodstuffs, for making soy, bean paste, 
or chiangt as ton fu^jg or beancurd, in soups, etc. ; 
in cooking instead of rapeseed and sesamum oil; 
and the cake is employed as a fertilizer and for 
fattening hogs. In Europe and America the oil is 
chiefly used in soap manufacturing and the refuse 
cake as cattle fodder. Over one million piculs of 
bean oil were exported in 1915, Great Britain taking 
322,000, Holland half that amount, and Japan 
290,000 piculs; 11,600,000 piculs of beancake went 
abroad, almost entirely to Japan. There are now 
about 20 bean-oil mills of modeim type in China, 
and Manchuria has hundreds of native-style mills. 
The yield of oil is from 16 to 20 per cent. An 
official estimate places the total annual production 
of beans in China at nine million tons. Besides the 
Soya Bean there are many other kinds of bean 
cultivated in China, and entering largely into the 
diet of the people. The chief of these is Phaseolus 
mungo L, the green bean Lu Tou which 

contains little oil but is used in the manufacture of 
vermicelli. 

The annual export of vermicelli, principally 
from Chefoo, is considerable — amounting in both 
1913 and 1915 to nearly Hk. Tls. 3,000,000; it goes 
to Chinese emigrants abroad. 

The Broad Bean, Vtcia faba L. and Kidney 
Bean, Dolichos lablah L, are others among a number 
of species. The exports for 1916 were 
Beans, Yellow, Pels. 6,732,209, Tls. 13,786,993, 
Beancake, Pels. 11,636,245, Tls. 26,122,751, 

Bean Oil, Pels. 1,565,640, Tls. 11,833,167, 

Customs Report, Special Series, No. 31 ; The 
Soya Bean of Manchuria; Hosie : Manchuria* 

BEANCAKE, BEAN OIL. Beans. 

BEARS. See Ursidae. 

BECHE DE MBRmib hai shvn or sea slug; 
Holothuria; a dainty with the Chinese; found 
in the Pacific islands and the Indian archipelago. 
It is sometimes over a foot long and two or three 
inches in diameter. It resembles the rind of 
pork both in appearance and taste. 

The value imported in 1916 was Hk.Tls. 1,514,548. 

BEE-EATERS, (birds). See Anisodactyli. 

BEILEH Imperial Nobility. 

BEITZE R?- pei tti. See Imperial Nobility. 

BELGIAN MISSION, (Boman Catholic). 
See Missionaires du Coeur Immaculi de Marie, 

BELL, JOHN, a native of Antermony in 
Scotland. He went to Russia in 1714, and having 
some knowledge of medicine and surgery, got 
himself appointed on an embassy to Persia the 
next year. In 1719 he was attached to the 
embassy of Ismailoff from Peter the Great to 
K‘ang Hsi. They left St. Petersburg on July 14, 
and returned thither on January 5, 1722, having 
spent about four months in Peking. He took 
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notes of aU he saw, and published them twenty 
years later. His book includes an account of his 
journey to Persia and other travels, and also the 
Journal of db Lanqe the Ambassador’s secretary, 
who was left behind in Peking as Agent of Pbteb 
the Great. The first edition was in two volumes 
4to., published by Fovlis, Glasgow. 

Bell ; Travels from St. Petersburg in Sussia 
to diverse parts of Asia; 1763i. 

BELLS. See Musical Instruments. 

BENEAGA (also Veneaga), used by Johk de 
Babbos and other historians for Ta mao (q.v.) 
It is a Malay word meaning a mart. 

BENJAMIN OF TUDELA, a traveller 
between 1159 and 1173, who reached the Persian 
Gulf, and wrote a little about China, mere 
hearsay. His English editor says he was the 
first European author to mention China by that 
name, but Yule disputes this. 

Bebgebon : Voyages de Benjamin de Tudelle^ 
etc. ; Yule : Cathay and the Way Thither; 
Wright : Early Travels in Palestine ^ (Bohn). 

BERI-BERI chiao ch‘i and wan. 

This disease has been known in China for many 
centuries. It is found in all latitudes, but is 
more common in the tropics. In China it would 
appear to be a coast disease, found inland only 
along the course of the great rivers. 

It is proved to be a ‘ peripheral neuritis,* and 
to be connected with the gathering or crowding of 
people together; but everything else about the 
disease seems to be a matter of discussion. For 
various theories as to cause, etc., see Jefferys and 
Maxw’^ell, Diseases of China. 

BERLIN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Headquwters : — Berlin. 

Entered Chinas 1882. 

Works in Kuangtung, Kiurigst and Shantung. 

Under the influence of Ur. Gutzlaff an 
organization known as the Berlin Missionary 
Society for China sent out in 1850 its first agent, 
the Rev. A. IIansfach, who in 1855 began work 
among the Hakkas in Kuangtung. In the period 
1856-69 four men in all were sent, but in 1872 the 
Society seems to have ceased to exist, and its two 
remaining workers with their work were handed 
over to the Rhenish Mission. In 1882 the work 
was taken over by the Berlin Missionary Society 
(established 1824), with one of the original workers, 
(the Rev. F, Hubbig), 450 Christians in six 
districts, and a Higher Grade School and 
Theological Seminary. 

The work met with considerable opposition, 
the missionaries were repeatedly wounded and 
robbed, and on one occasion Messrs. Hanspacii and 
Hubbig, had their house in the Hui chou 
district burned down by the Triad Society, and 


narrowly escaped death at the hands of the mob. 
The first permanent station in the interior was not 
occupied till 1885. 

In addition to Canton city and Hongkong, the 
Mission now has nine other stations in Kuangtung, 
the principal of which is Shiu chou KM , opened 
in 1903. 

The whole work is divided into districts called 
“ lower ** and “ upper ” districts, the latter lies 
along the famous old road vtd the Meilin Pass into 
Kiangsi, in which province the Mission has one 
station, Nan-an fu , opened in 1903. 

From the beginning, educational work was 
much relied on to overcome heathen prejudice and 
enlighten the Christians. Mr. Hanspach opened 
as many as 150 village boys* schools before his 
retirement in 1870. The first girls’ school was 
begun in 1880. There are now two boys* boarding- 
schools, and one for girls at Shiu-chou which offers 
a nine years’ course ; the crown of the educational 
work is the Theological Seminary at Canton now 
closed because of the War. Since 1911, the 
curricula of the Mission schools have been adapted 
to the requirements of the Chinese Board of 
Education. 

The first medical missionary arrived in 1854, 
and began work on the mainland opposite Hong- 
kong. Being supported by private funds ho worked 
for both the Berlin and Rhenish Missions. At the 
present time there are no medical men on the 
Mission’s foreign staff. 

A member of this Mission superintends the 
so-called Foundling Home of the Berlin Women’s 
Missionary Society (q.v,) at Hongkong. 

On the occupation of the Kiao-chow territory 
by Germany in 1898, the Mission sent to Tsingtao 
the Revs. C. J. Voskamp and A. Kunze, who had 
both had many years* experience in the south. 
Tfce mo fiPS’ opened in 1901, and has a 

Theological Seminary ; and Kiao chow city was 
occuined in 1908. 

A German-C’hinese School was established at 
Tsingtao, and a hospital in the near neighbourhood, 
worked by a Chinese pliysician. 

Work w'as carried on without interruption 
during Che Revolution of 1911, but was stopped by 
the siege in 1914 ; it is now (1917) proceeding under 
\ arious restrictions. 

Berlin Mission Statistics (1915) 

Foreign missionaries 29 

Chinese staff 143 

Communicants 6,253 

BERLIN WOMEN'S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
FOR CHINA was formed in 1849, through the 
influence of Dr. Gutzlaff (q.v.), and in 1861 sent 
a lady to Hongkong, who began a work for Chinese 
girls abandoned by their parents. This institution 
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is well-known under the somewhat incorrect title 
of the “ Berlin Foundling Home,” In 1860, the 
Mission’s unhealthy house in the eastern part of 
Victoria was given up, and suitable buildings 
erected at West Point. A special branch for blind 
girls was taken over about 1896 by the Hildesheim 
Mission {g.v.). In 1916 there were six workers. 

BERTHEMY CONVENTION, an agreement 
concluded between the French Minister and the 
Tsung li Yamen on February 20, 1866. It followed 
on the Convention of Poking which, by Art. VI 
restored to the Church all the property taken from 
it during the times of persecution ; and it fixed the 
actual conditions on which the purchase of land in 
the interior for church purposes should be conduct- 
ed. In consequence of the obstruction of provincial 
authorities, however, the Convention was useless 
There were several attempts to make it workable, 
but it was not till May 26, 1895 that it was put 
into a satisfactory form by the firm demands of the 
French Minister Geraud. 

CoHDiEH : Ifistohe des ItelcUions de la Chines 
etc., vol. i, p. 68. 

BERTHEMY, JULES FRANCOIS GUST- 
AVE, born in Paris, December 1, 1826, was 
attached to the French diplomatic service, and 
became minister in J’eking in 1862 in succession 
to M. DE Bouuboulon See Berth cm g Convention, 

BETEL-NUTS, Itffll piny lung, one of the chief 
articles of export from Hainan Island, where then-e 
are large groves of the Arcca palm, especially at 
A i chow and Lingshui. The trees are planted some 
15 feet apart, and bear fruit from the age of 
ten to ninety years. Theiir most prolific period 
is between their 15th and 30th year, when one tree 
will produ<*e 700 or 800 nuts, valued at about 40 
cents. Large herds of cattle are allowed to roam 
at Will through the plantations, and their manure 
serves to fertilize the soil. The groves are said to 
be the seat of malaria, eKjieeiuIly at the sea-son when 
the trees are in flower. Hainan nuts are superior 
to those from Singapore, which are imported for 
the purpose of adulteration. The nuts, in halves, 
are dried in the sun; each half is wrapped in a 
leaf of the Chavcca hvtcl, on which a little lime 
has been daubed ; it is then ready for chewing. 
It makes lips, gum and saliva a bright red colour. 
The taste is astringent. The habit of chewing 
the betel-nut is common in parts of South China. 
In 1916 Pda. 23,667 were exported ; value Tls. 
171,808; the value import^ 1 being Tls. 293,648. 

Notes and Queries 07 i China and Japan, Sept. 
1868. 

BETHEL, SEAMAN'S FLOATING, THE, 

at Whampoa was due to the efforts of the Rev. 
G. Loomis, who began to collect subscriptions for 
it m December 1848. The cost was |6,000, half 


of which was given by foreign residents and half 
by the shipping of the port. The Bethel was 
opened on March 19, 1850, when Dr. Leoqb 
preached, the Rev. P. Pauker assisted, and a 
hymn specially written by Dr. (Sir John) Bowring 
was sung. 

Chinese Repository, vol. xix. 

BIBLE, THE. There seems some evidence to 
show that the Nestonans translated at least the 
N ew Testament into Chinese in the first half of the 
7th century, but if so nothing of it has survived. 
Towards the close of the 13th century John de 
Monte C’orvino translated the New Testament 
and Psalms into Mongolian, but no copies are now 
known. The Jesuits who came in the 16th century 
only translated selections of the scriptures ; or if 
a complete translation was ever made it was never 
printed; and though towards Uie close of the 18th 
century there were various incomplete and possibly 
complete renderings of the Bible into Chinese exist- 
ing in manuscript, yet when Protestant Missions 
began their work no version of the Bible had ever 
been issued for popular use. 

Strange to say, the first complete Bible in 
Chinese was produced in India. J)r. Marsiiman 
of the English liaptist Mission, one of the famous 
Serampore trio, ‘ Carey, Marshman and Ward,' 
spent 16 years in the labour, assisted by an 
Armenian born at Macao, and jirintod the complete 
translation in 1822. An account of his methods 
of work will be found in The Chinese Repository , 
vol. iv, p. 253. Dr. Morrison of the London 
Missionary Society reached (Jaiiion in 1807 and 
translating first alone but later with Milne, the 
corniilete scriptures were printed m 1824. The 
difference between Marshman’s and Morrison's 
productions was so small as to make it a matter 
of regret that such labour should have been 
duplicated. The New Testament was revised (by 
Medhurst, Gutzlafk and Bridgman) in 1835, and 
later, by the effort and enterpri.^e of Cutlaff, the 
Old Testament also. Gutzlaff also modified the 
New Testament as prepared by Mbdhdrst and 
himself. This went through ten or more editions 
each revised by Gutzlaff. 

After the opening of China in 1843 the work 
of translation became easier and more hopeful and 
the Delegates' "'^ersion (<j.v.) was finished, the 
New Testament in 1850 and the Old (which was 
not strictly speaking done by the Delegates), in 
1853. The Now Testament was also translated on 
behalf of the Baptists by Goddard, 1853, and he 
was engaged on the Old Testament till his death, 
when Dr, Dean of Bangkok continued his work. 
A revision of the New Testament was also 
published by T. H. Hudson of Ningpo; and in 
1864 the Russian Mission in Peking issued the 
New Testament. 
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The New Testament of the T‘ai P‘ing rebels 
was Gutzlaff’s revision of his own and Mbdhurst^s 
version (r. mj?.). At first they issued it unaltered, 
but afterwards with considerable changes. They 
also issued part of the Old Testament. 

The above versions were all in the literary 
style. The first translation into mandarin, the 
colloquial medium of two thirds of the Chinese 
people, was made by Medhuust and Stronach in 
1856; but a Peking Committee productnl in 1870 
the New Testament version, and Bi.shop Hchrre- 
SCIIEWSKY in 1875 the Old Tesiamenl, which have 
been the translations most widely used In 1890 
the Missionary Conference Committees wore ap- 
pointed to prepare ‘ one Bible in three ver.sions 
for the whole of China,* i e. a high v'en lx (literary 
style), a low wvn liy and a mandarin version. At 
the next Conference, 1907, it was announced that 
the New Testament was practic.ally completed in 
the three versions and the committees were 
instructed to arrange for the Old Testament to be 
put into win li and mandarin; and further, from 
the two wvn li New Testaments to produce if 
possible a single wUn li version. 

To the names already mentioned may he added 
those of CiTLBLHTSON, Medhxjkst, Griffith John 
and otliers who translated parts of the Scriptures 
in early days; besides the members of translation 
(kimmittces appointed by Conferences. A complete 
New Testament in h was produced by the 

rtoman Catholics m 1897. 

Versions have also been published in the 
various dialects, both in character and in roraanized ; 
there are Scriptures for the blind ; and tran.«laiions 
into Aiiiiamose, Manehu, IMoiigolian and Tibetan. 

Hykes : TianslatiuHii of the Sfupfute^, etc , 
New York, 1916 

BIBLE SOCIETIES at work in China are 
tliiee 111 number, ciz , 

'JJie British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The American Bible Society. 

The National Bible Society of Scotland. 

See vndcr eac/t name, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY of foreign woiks on China, j 
A list of 402 woiks was given in The Chinc^fc | 
lieposilori/, vol. xviii, j)p. 402, 657. The China I 
Iff view throughout its existence gave in eafh issue | 
a list of new books on (Jiincso matters, and many 
such partial lists are to be found in various 
Journals and Beviews. In 1876 there appeared 
Mollendorff’s Mamml of Chinese Jiihlwgtnphify 
coming down to 1076 and containing 4639 headings. 

The great Bibliography however is Cordibii’s 
Bihliothtca Sinica (q.v.) 

For Chinese works there arc in English Wylie's 
Notes on Chinese Literature and Mayers* Biblio- 


graphy of the Chinese Imperial Collections of 
lAteraiuiey in the China Review, vol. vi, etc. 

For works in Chinese see Libia) ics. 

BIBLIOTHECA SINICA, by Henri Cordier. 
This great catalogue of books in western languages 
relating to China was first issued in eight parts 
in 1878 -1895, and contained some eight hundred 
pages. It is divided into five sections, (i) works 
on China Proper, (ii) works by foreigners in 
China, (iii) works on the relations between 
foreigners and Chinese, (iv) works on (Jiinese 
abroad, (v) works on tributary countries. Under 
these divisions are subdivisions in wdiich the 
order is chronological. A supplement in three 
parts was added in 1893—5. 

A new edition in four volumes, revised and 
much enlarged, was issued in 1904 8. Its usefulness 
would have biMui increased by an index of authors. 

J'rovious to this \ery complete work, though 
had been many partial lists and catalogues, there 
had been nothing serious as a bibliography except 
VON Mollendoiiff’s Manual (q v.) published m 
lb"/ 6. See Ihhhogtaphy. 

BICHO-DE-MAR. See Beihv-de-mer 

BILLEQUIN, ANATOLE ADRIEN, born in 
Fans in 1837, died thtu'c in 1894, as he was 
prep.iring to return to Peking He was Professor 
of (*henn.stry and Natural History in the T‘uiig 
Wen Kuan. He reeened many honours, and 
besides \ariou.s technictil works prepared a French- 
C'hineho dictionary I' or a list of his writings see 
T'fiuiig Pan, 1894. 

BIOT, EDOUARD CONSTANT was born at 
Pans on July 2, 1803 At the age of thirty, 
satisfied with the modest inde[)endence Avhich he 
had acquired as a railway engineer, he devoted 
his time to the study of (Jiineso under Stanislas 
Jflil.n. He- published many articles on scien- 
tilie knowledge in (’hiiia; tlH‘y w'ill be found in the 
Jaumal Ai^intiquv or the Joinnal des Savants, He 
aloo jmblished Jtictxnnnane des Adonis aiKiens et 
model iif'i dfs Vdles . . . dans VKmpire rhinois 

(Pans, 1842); sur Vhistunv de Vln tiuciion 

publiqve en Chine (l*aris, 1847) ; Mi moire sur Its 
colonies niddauf'^ el agiicoles dis Chinnis (Paris, 
l(i59) ; and he Trheou la, trad, da chinois, (Paris, 
1851). He died on March 12, 1850. 

Jiminal Asiataiiie, 1850, p. 116. 

BIRD, ISABELLA LUCY, (Mrs. Bishop), a 
traveller who wrote many books descriptive of her 
journeys. About 1895, she spent a year and a 
half m China, going as far as W^est Ssuch'uan. 
She was born October 15, 1831, in England, and 
died there October 7, 1904. 

Bishop : The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. 

BIRDS. See Ornithology, 
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BIRDS’ NESTS iKiS yen wo. The gelatinous 
nests of a small swift, or sea swallow, Hirundo 
esculmtaf found in the Malay archipelago. They 
resemble badly-made fibrous isinglass, of a white 
colour, inclming to red. When dry they are brittle 
and wrinkled, about the size of a duck’s egg. The 
first quality is perfectly while, the second whitcy- 
brown, the third or unclcaned is dark-brown or 
yellowish. Imitation birds’ -nests are made with 
isinglass and vermicelli. Birds’ -nests soup is a 
favourite delicacy lu China. 

The value imported in 1916 was Hk.Tls. 687,365. 

BISHOP. The term u.sed by Ptoman Catholics 
in Cliina is Chu chiao (rule church); the 

Protestant term is Chivn fn jgg. 

BISHOPRICS, ROMAN CATHOLIC. (1) 

The Archbishopric of Cambaluc (Peking) was 
created by Clement V. in 1307, and J ban de 
Montego a VINO (Franciscan) was appointed Arch- 
bishop and Metropolitan of Cathay. Six bishops 
wore named to consecrate him and bo his suffragans, 
but only three reached Cambaluc ; they con- 
secTated him and became in turn bishops of Zaiton. 
MoNTECOJiviNO died probably in 1328. The Arch- 
bishopric was extinguished in the 15th century, 
when tlie Ming dynasty was being established and 
when ChriKtiunity disappeared. 

(2) Bishopric of Zaiton, either Ch‘uan-chou fu 

or (’hang-chou fu in Fukien, created in 
1313, under C’ambaluc It vvas suppressed in the 
Ming dynasty 

(3) Bishopric of Arnialcck, Alimalik or Ili- 
balik, ill III. A Franciscan bishop was here 
t(>wards 1338. (See refcrence.s in Dk Moiorey’s 
/-c JniiHUchie cdtholniue , p ,3 ) 

(4) Bishopric of Macao. At the Pope’s ordiis 
MEi.' HiOK MinuEL (UiiNEiRO, S.J., wciit to Macao 
in 1558, where lie died in 1583. On his tomb he 
is called jmiuus Mat (tempts ejasettpus; but De 
Moiduey says he was bishop of C/hina and Japan, 
without precise limits, Macao diocese not having 
been then established. In 1576 Guegohy XIII at 
the request of King Don Sbbastien created the 
bishopric of Macao, dependent on Goa, and includ- 
ing China, Toiikin and Japan. Some twelve bis- 
hops’ names arc given up to 1690, when Alexander 
VIII created the dioceses of Macao, Nanking and 
Poking, leaving the limits to bo fixed by the King 
of Portugal and the respective bishops, Macao being 
reduced to Kuangtung and Kuangsi. From that 
date to the jiresent sixteen bishops are recorded. 
The effective jurisdiction of the bishops of Macao 
does not now extend beyond the Portuguese Colony 
of Macao, the Prefecture of Chao K‘ing, the sub- 
prefecture of Hiang shan, besides Timor, etc. 

(6) The Vicariat-apostolic of Nanking was in- 
stituted in 1658, with the administration of Peking, 


Shansi, Shantung, Honan, Shensi, Korea and 
Tartary. The second Vicar-A. was P6re Lo, a 
C’hinese, the first Chinese priest, at least in modern 
tunes, and the first Chinese bishop. He was a 
Doiiiiiiican. In 1690 (see 3 above) he was made 
bi. 'i/top (eveque), without delimitation of diocese, 
but properly speaking the first bishop was 
Alexandui J.1OUIS C’lGERi, nominated iii 1695. 
Seventeen names are given in all down to 1866, 
when the bishopric was suppressed by decree of the 
Propaganda and replaced by a Vicariat-apostolic. 

(6) Bishopric of Peking, which included 
Peking, Shantung and Liaotung, but was reduced 
in 1839 to Cliihli only. From 1690 to 1856 there 
were eleven bishops ; it was then suppressed and 
replaced by throe Vicariats-apostolic. 

Innocent XII in 1696 reduced the diocese 
of lacking to Chihli, Shantung and Liaotung, and 
of Nanking to Kiangnaji and Honan, and of Macao 
to the Two Kuang, entrusting other provinces to 
Vicars-apostolic. Soe Vicnriats. 

BISMUTH. See Minerals. 

BITTERNS. See Ardcue. 

BLACKBURN COMMERCIAL MISSION, 
a mission sent by the Blackburn Chamber of 
Commerce in 1896-7. Mr (now Sir) F. S. A. 
Bourne of the Consular Service was put in 
charge of it. The route followed was from 
Shanghai to Chungking by the river, thence to 
C’h‘eng-tu, to Yunnan fu, to Kuei-yang, through 
Kuangsi and Kuangtung to Canton. Mr. Bourne’s 
report to the Foreign Office was published at 
Blackburn in 1898. 

lleport of the Mission to China of the 
Blachhtun Chanihei of Commerce. 

BLACK FLAGS. See Lui Yung-fu. 

BLACK HAIRED RACE. See Li Mm. 

BLACK JOKE, a schooner which left Macao 
on August 24, 1839, and w^as attacked by pirates 
the same night. An Englishman named Moss was 
a passenger, and he was killed with great brutality. 
Only one man of the crew escaped. This murder 
took place just at the time when Commissioner Lin 
had driven all the British from Macao (See Elliot) ^ 
and it caused much excitement among the refugees, 
who supposed at first that it was done by the 
officials. 

Eames . The English in Chinn, p. 394 

BLACKWATER JS* hei shut, a river men- 
tioned in the Yu ^ung probably the Kansu 

part jf the Yellow River; though another mention 
of it says it flows into the Southern Sea. It is 
now in use as the name of a tii’ibutary to the Min 
river in Ssuch'uan, flowing from unknown regions 
on the right of that river. 

Mobley : Chinese Recorder, vol. xlv, p. 101. 
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BLAKE, HENRY ARTHUR, Sir, was born 
at Limerick, January 18, 1840. Ho was Governor 
in Chief of Jamaica from 1889 to 1897; he then 
became Governor of Hongkong from November 25, 
1898, tiil November, 1903. 

He has published ChinOy (1900). 

BLAKISTON, THOMAS W. A captain of 
the British Royal Artillery, who accompanied Ad- 
miral Hope in his trip to open up the Yangtze to 
foreign trade in 1861, and then from Yochow went 
on a private expedition. The members of this 
expedition were. Captain Blakiston himself, and 
Lieut. -Colonel H. A. Sarel, both on leave of ab- 
sence, Dr. Alfred Barton and Rev. I. Scheres- 
CUBWSKY (afterwards Bishop), who acted as inter- 
preter. They had with them four Sikh soldiers, 
a Chinese writer and two “ boys.’* The little trip 
which the officers had planned and which the others 
were delighted to join in, was through China into 
Tibet, and then across the Himalayas into North- 
western India. 

This plan could not be carried out; the dis- 
turbed condition of affairs in western China made 
it necessary for the expedition to turn back; but 
it surveyed more than 900 miles of the river above 
Yochow, brought back many valuable observations, 
and resulted in a very interesting book. 

Though the book was written by Blakiston, 
and though this article appears under his name, 
there was no leader to the party ; the enterprise 
was entirely private, with no assistance from 
Government, and the expenses were shared among 
the three first-named members of the party. 

Blakiston : Five Months on the Yang-iszc; 
1862. 

B LARIN EL LA, Blarinella grisclda, a new 
species of shrew, described by Oldfield Thomas ; 
there a/re only two known representatives of the 
genus, which is related to the earless shrew.s of 
North America. It is found in S W. Kansu. 

SowEiiBY ; Journal, N.C.B.K A.S , vol. xlvii, 

BLIND IN CHINA, THE. Chinese records 
are very meagre in their references to this subject, 
but We find that in the time of Confucius the 
blind were already engaged as musicians, because 
of their keen sense of hearing, many of the higher 
officials having as many as two or three hundred 
such among their followers. Confucius him&clf 
showed great consideration for the blind, as is 
proved by his interview with tlie Music-Mastcr 
Mien. ( inaiccts, Bk. XV, Wei Ling Kung, c. xli). 
Again, it is said that under the Sung dynasty 
the blind learned to sing songs, accompanying 
themselves with a kind of guitar, and also to tell 
fortunes by a sort of phrenology, by necromancy 
and other means, a custom which has continued 
to the present day. 


The Chinese, with their strong sense of family 
obligation, take the support of a blind relative as 
a matter of course; and in destitute cases, local 
benevolent societies to some extent care for blind 
boys and men, by having them taught to sing 
impure songs, to tell fortunes, or to do such menial 
w^ork as they are capable of. In general, however, 
the blind arc regarded as worthless and sometimes 
almost as social outcasts, there being a wide-spread 
belief that the misfortune is a result of wrong-doing 
personal or relative, so that assistance given to 
the sufferer is not a meritorious act. 

The lot of blind girls is extremely pitiable ; 
many are put to death in infancy ; others are kept 
shut up in a dark room ; others are sold as slaves 
for immoral purposes. The number of blind beggars 
III China IS enormous. 

The first Protestant Missionary to help the 
(’hineso blind was Dr Gutzlaff (r/ v.) wdio rescued 
‘ six blind girls m Canton. Two of them were sent 
to the IiiKtitution for the Blind in Philadelphia 
where they still are, (1917), bearing the names of 
I Fanny and Jessie Gutzlaff. The other four wore 
sent to England One subsequently returned to 
(’hina, and assisted in Mission work at Ningpo, 
but was unable to do much to help the blind owing 
to Ignorance of the Chinese language and customs. 

I In 1845 8 Mr Syle of the C.M.S. started in 
j Shanghai with local funds a small workshop for 
I indigent adult blind. This work still continues in 
the native city. 

During the past forty years, a number of 
schools or industrial homes have been started by 
Protestant missionaries, in which the blind of 
both sexes have been taught to read, and to do 
\anous kinds of woik, thus partially supporting 
themselves The brightest pupils have become 
teachers of other blind, or have been made useful 
in other ways to the mi.ssions. At first each mission- 
ary devised his own CJiiiiese Braille system and 
I follow'cd his own linos, the pioneer being Mr. 

I W II. Murray of Peking, wdio invented a 
“ Numeral Type,” and opened a School for the 
Blind and the Illiterate Sighted in the capital 
in 1874. A few of the newer schools have adopted 
I existing .systems, but even now there are seven 
j varieties of Braille, and until China has a uniform 
I spoken language, complete uniformity in Braille 
j tyjie will be impossible. The schools in Central 
I China, however, have adopted a single system, m 
which a number of text books and other literature 
have been prepared. 

The Shanghai Institution for the Chinese Blind 
is the newest and the most up-to-date of such 
schools. It was founded in 1911 by Dr. John 
Fryer, of the University of California, who had 
become interested in the Blind during his long 
residence of forty years in China. He gave a 
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valuable site of land^ Taels 10,000 for building, and 
a large endowment, and the Institution was opened 
in November 1912, with Dr. Payee’s son at its 
head. 

Its main object is to train teachers, both blind 
and sighted, to teach in other blind schools, which 
it IS hoped the Chinese Government may open in 
the future. A kindergarten course leads on to 
four years primary work, in four departments, 
Literary, Musical, Industrial and Physical. 
English and typewriting are taught to the more 
promising pupils, and as the school develops it is 
intended to take pupils up to the University. Two 
pupils are already working at St. John’s University. 

The present Government is beginning to make 
enquiries as to foreign methods of training the 
blind though nothing has been done officially up 
to the present for its million blind citizens; but a 
Klind Sciiool on modern lines under purely Chinese 
auspices, has recently been established at Nan-tung 
chou by the progressive philanthropist, Cjiang 
Chien. 

In March, 1917, a school was opened in Peking 
by E. G. Hilltbu, Esq , c.m.g. in a house lent by 
the Chief of Police, See lliUter, E. G, 

With regard to Missionary Institutions, it has 
been impossible to get any authoritative statement 
of what Koman Catholics may be doing for the 
Blind ; the following is a list of Protestant Mission- 
ary Institutions in 1917. 

1. Pclcing . — Mission to the Blind and Illiterate 
Sighted, opened 1874; 72 boy.s and girls. 

2. Hanhow,—X)hvjD Hill School for Blind, 
W.M.M.S. ; opened 1888; 41 boys. 

3. Canton . — Ming Sam School for Blind, 
A.P.M. ; opened 1891; 131 boys and girls. 

4. Foochow . — Lin Gwan Fu Tang, C M.S. ; 
opened 1898 ; 78 boys. 

6. Foochow . — Blind Girls’ School, C.M S. ; 
opened 1900 ; 45 girls. 

6. Kowloon . — ^Blindenheira Industrial School; 
opened 1901 ; 20 girls. 

7. llonghong . — Ebenezer School; opened in 
1914, as a branch of No. 6; 45 girls. 

(These two schools belong to the Hildos- 

hoim Mission for the Blind, Hildesheim, 
Germany). 

8. Mnhdcn. — St. Nicholas School for Chinese 
Blind Girls; opened 1902 ; 34 girls, 

9. Changiha, — En Nil Hsueh Hsiao, Liebenzell 
Mission, (associated with the C.I.M.) ; 
32 girls. 

10. Macao . — Pentecostal Mission Blind School; 
opened 1909; 23 girls. 

11. Shanghai, Institution for the Chinese Blind ; 
opened 1912 ; 28 boys. 


In the Southern part of China several schools 
have been opened by graduates of the Ming Sam 
School, with a total of some 80 girl pupils. 

BLOCKADE OF HONGKONG, an attempt 
made by the Chinese officials to ruin the* native 
junk trade of Hongkong. It began in October, 
1867. The pretence was the suppression of smug- 
gling. Canton C’ustoms Steam -cruisers patrolled the 
seas and o.\acted duty from all junks except those 
going via Canton or Pakhoi. It caused a falling 
off of 2222 junks or 117,252 tons in the Hongkong 
returns of 1869. The Governor, Sir R. G. 
MacDonnrll, was hampca'ed in combating it by 
the fact that H.B.M. Consul at Canton, D. B. 
iioBEiiTSON, had supported the Cihinese in theur 
action. 

Coueapondcncc and Minuta^, Hongkong Cham- 
bet of Comm vice, Hongkong, 1880; Blue Book : 
Cot to^pohdence relating to Complaints, 1875; 
Ettel : Exnopc in China. 

BLUBBER, SEA, hai htii p*i, is com- 

posed of tlio dried skins of various sorts of jelly- 
fish, and IS an article of diet. 

BLUE DRAGON a stellar spirit, the 

canonized Tkng Chiu-kxjng, a general of the last 
emperor of the Yin dynasty. He is often seen 
with the White Tiger, as armed guardian at the 
door of Taoist temples. See Whtte Tiger. 

Dohe : Itcrheiches sur les SujKisittions, Tome 
i.x, p. 54. 

BOAR, WILD. Sns movpinensis is found in 
Shensi and Shansi and S. paludosus on the Yangtze. 
The largest recorded from the former districts 
is 400 lbs. with 10-in. tusk; larger specimens are 
found on the Yangtze. On account of the moun- 
tainous character of its habitat it can only bo hunted 
with the rifle. See Suidve. 

SowERBY ; Fur and Feather in Noith China. 
BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. See Admiralty. 

BOARDS, SIX. See Six Boards. 

BOCCARO WARE. A fine reddish-brown 
stoneware made at I Hsing in Kiangsu. The 
potteries flourished most in the Ming period. This 
faience when first imported into Europe received 
the Portuguese name boccaro, and is still so called 
by foreigners; the Chinese name is I Hsing Yao. 

Bushell ; Chinese Ait, vol. li. 

BOCCA TIGRIS. See Bogue. 

BODHIDHARMA, called Tamo jH for shoit 
by the Chinese, was the twenty-eighth of the 
Patriarchs and the first Buddhist Patriarch of 
China. Ho arrived in (ffiina from India about 
A.D. 520, lived at Sung shan, Honan, and died in 
528. is birthday is celebrated on the 5th of the 
10th moon. On account of his Chinese name and 
the foreign appearance seen in his images many 
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have sought to identify him ^ith the Apostle 
Tuoacas. He is regarded as the founder of the 
Ch‘an or Meditative School of Buddhists. See 
Oh^an; Buddhist Schools. 

Dorg : Bechciches svr Ics Superstitions, vol. 
vii, p. 243; Johnston ; Buddhist China. 

BODHISAT, used by some as short for the 
Sanskrit term Bodhisattva, (q.v.) 

BODHISATTVA, turned in Chinese into 
mm p*u Vi sa Vo, which has been shortened into 
p'u sa and pusa. The term means ‘ essence of 
perfect enlightenment.’ It is used for one who is 
on the way to reach but has not yet reached 
Buddhahood. 

The older Buddhism regarded a Bodhisattva 
as the preliminary form of a Buddha, waiting in 
the Tushita hea^en till his appointed time to 
appear on the earth as a Buddha; but it did not 
suggest that saints should try to become Bod- 
hisattvas or Buddhas, or that Eoddhisattvas can 
help mankind: these are Mahayana doctrines; 
according to which a Bodhisattva is one who has 
vowed to become a Buddha for the sake of the | 
world’s salvation but refrains from entry into 
perfect bliss so long as one soul is still left in pain 
and sorrow. 

This is the Mahayanist ideal as opposed to the 
llinayanist ideal of the arahant (lohan). The 
arahant saves himrolf : the bodhi.sat is willing to 
lose himself if he can thus save othea’s. This is 
of course only a rough division and unfair to 
llinayana teaching. For a brief discussion of the 
controversy see Johnston, p. *66. 

The career of a Bodhisattva was early divided 
into stages — five or seven or ten. Later Buddhism 
used the term chiefly for those in the eaulicr stages, 
hence for monks by the thousand. Generally it 
was supposed that none who had once entered on 
the career could be reborn in a state of punishment, 
yet the final triumph was incalculably distant. 

A different development created many celestial 
Bodhisattvas. The older Buddhism said Gautama 
before his last birth was in the Tushita heaven, 
whore now Maitreya waits; but since there can 
only be one Buddha at a time it admitted no other 
Bodhisattvas. The position w’as attained by virtue 
practised through countless existences. But pre- . 
sently there came to be many such— hardly any of 
them having a clearly Indian origin, and all of 
them being better knowm in China. Yet even 
among the early Mahayanists these great Bod- 
hisattvas have not climbed to heaven in the old 
way, but they are emanations from or sons of 
superhuman Buddhas. ^ 

Later there are mentioned millions of them, 
but unnamed ; but in earlier books there are quite 
long lists of names. A few only have definite 


personality and importance. Avalokita and 
Manju’sri are of supreme importance; Maitreya 
(who IS on a different footing), Kshitigarbha, 
Samantabhadra and Mahasthamaprapta are the 
only ones besides who are of much note; but the.se 
are all-important in Chinese Buddhism. Set 
separate articles. 

Johnston : Buddhist China. 

BO CUE, the principal mouth of the Canton 
River. The Chinese name is Hu mfin tiger 

gate, because Tiger Island lies inside. From this 
the i’ortugucso called it Boca Tigre, and the 
English corruption of this name is Bogue. But 
the form Bocca Tigris {tiger's mouth) is in more 
common use. 

The Bogue Forts are celebrated because from 
the early days of foreign intercourse they have so 
often obstructed foreign entrance to Canton and 
have been so often taken by foa’eign forces. 

BOGUE TREATY. The same as Hoomun 
Chai Supplementary Treaty, {q.v.). 

BOHEA fSiSt- ranges of hills in Fukien 

on which the tea so named is grown. 

BON AC I the name of the first French agent 
at Canton ; the beginning of French trade there 
being in 1698. See F tench relations. 

BONHAM, SAMUEL GEORGE, Sir, Bart., 
K.(.\B., w'as Go\ernor of Hongkong and H.B.M. 
Plenipotentiary and Chief Superintendent of Tu’ade 
fiom March 20, 1848 to April 12, 1854. lie had 
been trained m the East India Company and had 
served the Colonial Office for ton years. 

He found it impossible to get much recogni- 
tion of treaty rights from the' local oflicials, and 
once started for Peking in the hope of doing 
better. Ck'i cum stances prevented his reaching the 
capital and no tangible benefit resulted, but the 
Government was pleased with his diplomacy, pro- 
moted him from C.B. to K.C.B. and gave him at 
the same time a baronetcy, November 22, 1850. 

On principle he put men with no knowledge of 
Chinese into Consulships, over the heads of inter- 
preters. When he thus treated Mr. Harry Parkbs 
the latter appealed to Lord Clarendcn, and Sir 
Georue’s system had to bo reversed. 

On the outbreak of the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, 
and through insurgency in Kuangtung not connect- 
ed with that rebellion, Hongkong profited by the 
inflow of Chinese and Chinese capital. Sir Georob 
took the bold step of visiting the T‘ai P‘ing head- 
quarters at Nanking, showed the rebels on one 
hand that they could expect nothing from the 
British Government, and on the other hand in- 
formed the Foreign Office that there was nothing 
stable in the movement. 

In Hongkong he tried to introduce the begin- 
nings of Municipal Government. The Colony’s 
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finances were in a bad state throughout hie adminis- 
tration and he was obliged to reduce expenditure in 
many directions. The commercial prosperity how- 
e\er was very marked. Legal enactments under 
Sir Geojige’s rule were few; they were mostly 
concerned with reforms in the administration of 
justice. He initiated the restrictive policy with 
respect to coolie emigration from the island 
Quo.etions of currency were much di.scuRsed during 
this period. On the whole he was one of the most 
popular and successful of Hongkong’s Governors, 
though not the best-remembered. He died in 1863. 

Kitel ; Kuro'pn xn Chtna. 

BONZE is the Japanese bo-dzs which was 
their proiiunnation of the Chinese HQ the 6th 
ccntuiy way of writing Buddli ; or it may be 
Japanese bo si, the Chinese fa-shih teacher 

of the law, the title of a full monk. 

BOOK OF CHANGES. See / Chmg. 

BOOK OF HISTORY. See Shu Ching. 

BOOK OF POETRY. See Shih Clung. 

BOONE UNIVERSITY, at Wuchang, belongs 
to the American Protestant Episcopal Mission, 
(American Church Mission). 

The pioneers of the Mission arrived at Wuchang 
in June, 1868, and a boys’ school was ojiened in 
October. In 1870, land for the croctioii of a school 
was bought, the nucleus of the present Campus. 

The new boarding-school took the name of the 
Boone Memorial School, and the education given 
was wholly in Chme.se, half the time being allotted 
to Christum, and half to Confuciaii books 

Erom the beginning the aim was to prejiatc 
students for the Christian ministry, but non- 
Christ lans were admitted. The Divinity school was 
OJ’ganized in 1898, with four students. 

In 1891, English was added to the curriculum 
A Collegiate Department wa*? formed in 1903, and 
giaduatcd seven men in 1906. 

In 1907 a Medical Sc hoed was opened as a 
Union institution, but difficulties arose in connection 
with it, and it was dissolved. In 1909, the C’oliego 
opened a Medical School of jt.s own, but after two 
and a half years it was decided to send the students 
to a I^nion Medical College at Shanghai formed by 
St. Johns and Boone Universities with the Harvard 
Medical College. 

In 1909, Boone College became a University 
and was incorporated in Washington, D.C. After 
the Boxer movement the Ilev. Jame.s Jackson, D.D. 
became the Head ot tlie Col lego and began to plan 
its extension. In the pre-Boxer days, the Girls' 
School and the two hospitals imjnnged on Boone 
College, but all have been moved out, and their 
buildings appropriated ; other handsome buildings 
have also been added including Ingle Hall, built 
in memory of the first bishop of the Hankow 


Diocese ; Thoaias Hall, in memory of the Treasurer 
of the Mission in Q.S.A. ; and a University Library 
which is open to the public, for whose benefit the 
University also arranges periodical lectures on 
important subjects of all kinds. The present camp- 
us occupies 24 acres. 

In 1911-12, the University had to be closed 
because of the devolution, but not before the first 
“bachelors” had graduated (1911). The first M[.A. 
graduated in 1915. 

The first troop of Chinese Scouts was formed 
hero in 1913, and the Scout master has invented a 
system of Cliiiiese signalling. The University has 
its own Y.M.C.A. as well as Debating Society, 
Alumni Association, etc. The College students all 
devote their Sunday aftornooiKs to outside evangel- 
istic work, and all the branches of Y.M.C.A. work 
are well manned and supported. 

There are four schools in the Universily, rtz.f 
Arts and Science. Theology, Medicine, and Chinc.se 
J anguage and Literature ; and Boone Preparatory 
School IS a department of the University and under 
it.s government. 

Since 1911, the date of incorporation, 37 
students have graduated, six of whom are in holy 
01 dors. 

In January, 1917, Dr JacinSon retired from ihe 
Presidency, and was succeeded by the Rev. A. A. 
Gilman, H.A 

At this date the University rejiorted : — 


Foreign professors ... 12 

Chinese professors . 21 

Other .iiiiese assistants 3 

Students in Divinity ... 10 

,, College . 54 


,, Preparatory School 267 

BOONE, WILLIAM JONES, 3St Wen, one of 
the first missionaries to China of the Protestant 
Episco£)al Church in America. After graduating 
as M.D he reached Batavia in 1837, and worked 
among the Chinese there. In 1840 he removed 
to Macao, and two years later to Amoy, where 
•Mrs Boone died the same year. In 1843 he 
returned to the States, and was consecrated 
missionary bishop for China in 1844. Having 
married again he returned to China in 1845, 
and settled in Shanghai. He was one of the 
committee of Delegates appointed to translate 
the New Testament, (See Delegates* Version). 
Ho was also a delegate for the translation 
of the Old Testament, but, with some others 
of the committee, seceded and began an inde- 
pendent version. In 1852 and in 1857 he again 
visited the United States, and in 1863, on account 
of Mrs. Boone’s health, embarked with her for 
Europe. She died at Suez, and he, Toturnmg 
after a few months in Europe, died in Shanghai 
on July 17, 1864. 
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BORAX sha; occurs in Anhui and 

Kansu, but more especially in the lake districts 
of Tibet. Borax is refined at (Janton and in other 
large cities and is used in glazing ci’ockory and 
Bcldering metals, and as a flux in reducing the silox 
in glass, enamels, and other vitreous compounds. 
There is also a small amount imported. 

Williams : Commercial Guide; p. 111. 

BOTANICON SINICUM, a valuable work by 
Buktschneideh (<2>v,), published m three parts, as 
vols. XV i, XXV and xxix of the Journal, 
N.C.B.R.A.S. 

BOTANY IN CHINA. 

HISTORICAL— (TIINESE EERIOD 

Did the Emperor She^ NuNG|»fJ!5, t/ie celestial 
(Kjnculhu isf ever exist ^ And could he be tin* 
author (b.c. 2800) of the most ancient Materia 
Medica, the S/n'n Niing jjtn ts'ao chuig 
One thing only is certain, that is, that from before j 
the Christian era there existed in China a medical j 
plant-collection, a classical Vm ts'ao; that i.s | 
probably the JS/ieii N\in<j yen tb'm chuuj If it | 
was composed iii the tune of the Westerii Han j 
(206 B c — 26 A D ), it must contain eailior mateiials. | 
But in order to get from the*'C kinds of writing ! 
the information which interests us most, that is j 
to say, ideas on ethnography, on the condition of | 
civilization, etc., what is most important for us j 
to know in the first 2 >h'n’e is the date and the place | 
of their composition However that may be, after | 
ha\jng been quoted ag(‘ after age, and then com- | 
meiitcd on from our 5th century onwards, it lost 1 
its individuality, since its text is no longer known 1 
to us except througli a work of 1108 a.o , the j 
Cheng lei pin t^'ao t)f the 365 drugs 

enumerated in the Shni Nung yen tsUio ching, 
about 240 arc 2 >hints. A gocjd number of them can 
be identified, the same names having ])ersisted up 
to the present day, or else being associated with 
the present day names by an uninterriqited senes 
of commentators. 

The PJik ya % 3tthas already the most positive 
proofs of antiquity. It would seem to bo the j 
Lexicon of the Shih ; it would bring u.s 

therefore to the beginning of the Cfiiou, 1100 B.r. 
Unfortunately, one might say, it was completed by 
Tzu Hsja Confucius’ disciple, towards 

450 B.c. Moreover, It is written in a style of 
disconcerting moderation. The commentaries of 
Kuo P‘o Hi fjjfi A i>. 276— 324 and of Hsinu Pino 
WSa.d 932—1010 are indispen.sable to understand j 
ing it, even slightly. There had been figures 
illustrating the text from very ancient times. One 
senes of these illustrations was due to Kuo P‘o/ 
but they are lost. The present drawings, 256 in 
number, go back to the Sung dynasty (960—1280 
A.D.) A certain number of them are decipherable; 


Borile others are still of some help to the under- 
standing of the text; many are vague and even 
incorrect. 

The classics, Shu ching, Shih ching, Chou li, 
Shan hai chtrig, contain a large number of names 
of plants, but not very many exact data, for the 
meanings of these names are often uncertain, to 
judge from the varying tramslations and the 
dictionaiicb. 

From the 5th century b.c. onwards, the 
(’hniCBO Empire cxjiands in every direction; the 
plants noted have no longer for botanists the same 
attraction as before. More important still, after 
the adventurous journey of Chang Cii‘ien 
139—126 B c , some foreign plants become acclimat- 
ized ; then the routes from India introduce 
agricultural jiroducts along with Buddhism. The 
story of these iniportations would be an interesting 
one to follow. 

To sum up, of (’binese Botany before the time 
of our Lord, we have valuable indications, but they 
are rather vague, and too scanty. 

Since the Christian era, the interest of (.’hinese 
botany changes its character ; it might certainly be 
said that the number of J*cn is'ao far surpasses their 
value. Nothing but conipilation.s and cummentanes 
now apjicar. The following may be mentioned as 
being a little above the general mediocrity ; the 
AV/n jung tsUio mu vhuang which is a 

w'ork ol pure Botany, ior the southern jiart of the 
Enqiirc, tow aids 300 A i> ; the 'I"ung pin ts^ao 
illustrated wuik of the T‘ang dynasty, 
between 660 and 670 a.d ; the ('hen lei yin 
mentioned above, which preserved for us the 
Shell Nung yen ts'iio ihing, ad. 1108; there are 
more than 600 illuslratioiis of plants in the edition 
of 1468 now before the writer; above all, the 
Chiu huang yi'n t'<‘aa collection of 

plants tor use in times ot tamino or Wild-lUant 
Herbal Composed at the beginning of the 15th 
century at K'ai-feiig fu, from the indications of 
jieasants and faniieis, it contains 414 plants, 276 of 
w'hich are now described, it says, for the first time. 
Each jilaiit is not only described, but also drawn, 
and the.se drawings are fairly accurate. 

Finally w'e come to the /*tn ts^ao hang mu, 
7|s;:^ifj3n, the gicat classical Treatise on Medicine 
(a d. 1596) It IS still no more Uian a comjnlation, 
iliu.strated, (one might even say, disfigured) by 
engravings which are often indecipherable, cojiies 
or deformations of older engravings. The merit 
of its author, Li Shih-chijn lies in having 

having brought together and pre'^erved what is 
be.st in its predecessors, and in having given a 
critique oi them wdiich is on the whole a fairly 
judicious one. He adds a fair number of 
new plants. There are over 1100 species or forms ; 
the drawings number 742. There may also be 
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mentioned the Kuang cViln fang p'u 
A.D. 1630, fuller, more correct, and, above all, 
better printed than the Pen ts*ao hang mu, but 
without engravings; and the large Encyclopaedia 
shu chi ch^eng, A.P. 1726, in which 

320 books and numerous illustrations are devoted 
to Botany; but this work is again a compilation, 
and from the point of view of science marks no 
progress. On the otlier hand progress is shown in 
the Chih wu ming shih Vn k'ao 
A.D. 1848. The author Wu (’h‘j-sun givth 

us, along with some good personal remarks, about 
1800 drawings, certainly the bc.st that Chinese 
Botany has produced ; many are quite original, and 
the descriptions are minute enough to extend to 
the stamens. 

'I’he works on Agriculture ought to be examined 
also; in general, they have the good and the bad 
poiiit.s which wc have noted in the various Pen ts^'ao, 
I shall restrict myself to mentioning the Nimg 
eheng ch^uan ^hu a.d. 1640, because the 

author m Hsu Kuano because it is before the 
writer, and because it is really well done and well 
illustrated. 

We will omit here the books written in recent 
years to introduce western botany into Chinese 
literature; they open up a new historical phase. 

On the whole, since the /V/zen X ung pin tsUw 
ching up to the present time, Botany has progressed 
slowly, but surely and in a constant manner. Only, 
each author hardly tries to do more than prolong 
for a lew steps the furrow at which his predecessors 
have toiled; there is no scientific thought, no 
original imagination, hardly a care for material 
accuracy, no attempt to formulate laws. In spite 
of all, however, we owe gratitude to the Chinese 
naturalists for this continuily of their efforts in a 
single direction. It makes it possible for us to 
follow up the stream of the writings of the past 
and arrive at last at satisfactory conclusions. It 
ih II 1 U.S, to take as an exairqile the first of the 
cultivated jilants, the origin of which dk (Candolle 
tr’os to find (A’CnV/i/zc dcs Pl(ltlt(‘^ cuUivte^, 
Pans, 1883, pj) 23 sqq.) — it is thus that in a paper 
on the genus Paphanun given at the Sorbonne in 
1914, Mile "J’lioUAHD'IlioLLE was able to demonst- 
rate that the races of the Chinese Badish have not 
varied since the 11th century, and that the radish 
af the present day was known in China 500 B.r. 

I may be allowed to add that, according to 
Bretschnkide.i (Bot. Sin. ii, p. 39) the name 
Pu lo pci (lo fe, lo fu) given to the Radish by 
the Erh ya is too similar to the Mongolian, Tibetan, 
Annamite, and Malayan names (lobtn, Innpang, 
laphug, lobac) for there not to be a common origin. 
The Persian name turvp {furma in Mongolian 
comes from it, it is said,) reminds one remarkably 
of Pu lo peu One is tempted to conclude from it, 


a little contrary to Brbtschnbideb, not that China 
has given the Radish, with its name, to neighbour- 
ing peoples, but that all the East and the Far East 
have received this vegetable from the West, 
through Persia, or oven from Persia. This con- 
clusion coincides fairly exactly with that at which 
DB Candolle arrives (between the Caucasus, Asia 
Minor, and Mesopotamia). [As regards Japan, 
this conclusion ought doubtless to be somewhat 
modified; for apparently the Japanese language has 
transferred to a slightly different vegetable the 
('hinose name lai fu ^ Qil, in Japanese rai fu hu, 
according to Kaempfeil, Amocii. exot. 823, and in 
common Japanese daikon."] 

BiBLiouuAriiY : — The preceding data are 
nearly all taken from BuETSCHNEiDEn, Botanicon 
i^inicum, Part i, 1882, London ; Part ii, 1892 ; 
Part ill, 1895, Shanghai. A complete Bibliography 
of the subject may be found there. 

EUROPEAN PERIOD. 

This period might commence with Marco Polo, 
but let us go on immediately to the 16th century. 
The J*f>rtiigiiese establish themselves at Canton, 
Ningpo, and (’hang-chow fu, and then fix themselves 
at Macao; they make known different plants; they 
introduce into their country the mandarin orange 
and the Sar.sa{)anlla (Snnktx glabia). 

In 1581 the Jesuits penetrate into China, and 
during more than two centuries carry on at the 
same time the evangelization and the study of the 
Empire, particularly the study of its Natural 
Hisi(;ry. Some publish their observations 
(Martini, 1655, Boym, 1655) or those of their 
fellow-workers (Kiiicher, 1667) ; many simply send 
to Europe letters, note's, very interesting studies, 
quantities of seeds or some living plants. Their 
names arc known, but one must specially note that 
of Father dTncarville, who from Peking and 
Macao sends (1743) to Bernard de Jussieu a 
collcition of 270 species, and alho seeds, notes, 
small trcati.ses, and a collection of 4050 (’hinese 
drawings relating lo Natural History. The scries 
closes with a work still considered very important, 
Fima cot hmclnnensis^ by the Father J. DE 
I.OURLIRO, (a Portuguese), Lisbon, 170J, in which 
683 ChineiLe species, especially of Macao, are 
described. 

During this time, the Portiiguere, confined to 
Macao, had seen the Dutch and the English 
di.«pnto the Chinese market with them. The 
foiincr, from their Embassies to Peking (1656, 
1666) bring back at any rate good observations 
made in the interior of the Empire; their different 
sojourns in the Pescadores, at Formosa, Canton, 
and in Fukien permit them to perceptibly increase 
our botanical knowledge. Only moderately success- 
ful on the whole in their dealings with China, they 
succeed better in Japan, and this success is of 
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interest to us; for it has meant for us two works 
which for the most part belong to us, Amoenitatea 
axoticat by Kaempfeb (1712), and Flora japonica 
by the Swede TnuNBEBG (1784). 

With the English expedition of 1701, Chinese 
Botany enters upon a more active phase, thanks to 
James Cunningham, whose considerable collections 
from Amoy and the Chusan Islands, published by 
Petiver, Ray, and Pluckenet, came together 
finally into the hands of Sloanb, to form the 
nucleus of the British Museum. We may also 
mention the learned Swedish travellers Osbeck, 
Toeeen, Eckebero, Spabmann (1751 and 1756), 
whose collections were described by Linnaeus. 

At the same time, to make use of the treasures 
received, large gardens are organized in England, 
France, Holland, and Russia ; Ph. Miller publishes 
in succession his eight editions of the Gardener's 
Dictionary y the Ilortm Kewemia appears in 1789, 
and in 1815 through the pains of the two Aitons, 
Lamarck and the Abb6 Poxret edit the plants of 
SoNNERATj Curtis’ Botanical Magazine is founded 
in 1786 and has not ceased to appear since; other 
Magazines still, the BoU Bepositoryy the Bot. 
Jiegister, last for a longer or shorter time; the 
great florists turn their attention towards China; 
wealthy amateurs cause plants to be gathered at 
their expense and purchase vast collections. Banks 
and Smith m England, Delessert in France. But 
in all this we only touch on the southern part of 
the Empire. 

Northern China is no less favoured than the 
South. Gmelin, Pallas, and then Bunge explore 
and describe Mongolia, Ussuri, the environs of 
Peking. Later (1840 and onwards) Tatarinov, 
Maack, Kegel, and Maximo wicz continue the work, 
especially the two last, Regel with his Tentamen 
Floiae Usaurieru<ia, Maximowicz with his Primitine 
Florae ^ Amurensis and his Decades Plantarum. 
From their hands, the torch passes into those of 
Przewalski and Potanin, who make us acquainted 
with (’hiiiese Turkestan, D/.ungaria, Kansu, and 
Korea. 

In 1840, English cannon open China to 
European commerce, a result completed by the 
Anglo-French expedition of 1860. A wave of 
enthusiasm then carries botanists in all directions. 
We can mention only some of the hundred of names 
known and honoured in the history of this scientific 
campaign. The labours of Hance, Champion, and 
others at Hongkong result in the fine work of 
Bentham, Flora Hongicongensis (1861) with a 
supplement by Hance (1873), — 1056+ 75 species. 
Fortune (1843 — 1851) makes us acquainted with 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, Southern Anhui, Fukien. 
Hance again, by himself and with others to whom 
he communicates his ardour, gathers together in 
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42 years (1844 — ^1886), from all the provinces and 
border-kingdoms, 22,000 species, according to his 
reckoning, (but this number should be considerably 
reduced). The Plantae Davidianae, of the Abb4 
David, edited by Franchet (Peking, Mongolia, 
Shensi, Kiangsi, Ssflch*uan), counts 1577 species, of 
which 247 are new. The AbbiS Delavay works 
from 1882 to 1896 in the country around Ta*li fu 
(Yunnan) in a district as large as half a French 
department; he reveals to us a whole new flora 
there; he sends to the Museum of Paris over 
4000 species and more than 200,000 specimens. 
Augustine Henry vies with Delavay in Hupei, 
in the islands of Hainan and Formosa, and in 
Southern Yunnan. The Abbe Delavay has be- 
queathed his zeal in botany to his colleagues of 
the Foreign Missions of Paris, who are evangelising 
Chihli, Ss6ch‘uan, Kueichou, Yunnan, and Eastern 
Tibet. 

The Japanese, who came late to the harvest, 
are distinguished by the conscientiousness and 
activity of their labours. We might mention 
Tentamen Florae Lutchuensis of Ito and Mat- 
suMUttA, the Flora Koreana of Nakai, and other 
publications by the same author, the magnificent 
collection of works of Messrs. Matsumura and 
Hayata on Formosa, of which 8 volumes have 
appeared, 7 of them being by Mr. HAYAtA alone, 
containing 215 plates and 3325 species. We must 
also mention, in connection with Korea and 
Formosa, an incomparable collector. Father U. 
Faurib (died 1916). Finally, we get good lists of 
purely Chinese plants from Kiangsu, Chekiang, etc., 
from the hand of Mr. Matsuda. 

Altogether the writers established in the great 
European museums seem overwhelmed under the 
flood of materials which reach them for description ; 
a large number of plants have not yet been 
published, in spite of the devoted efforts of 
several— Hooker, Franchet, and now Mgnr. H. 
1 fevETLLF. (Bull. Geog. Bot., Bepertorium of 
Fcdde, Flora of Kueichou; Flora of Yunnan in 
preparation). On the other hand, the information 
necessary for study is scattered in all the 
publications of general Botany, in the Reports of 
the Botanical Societies, in special Reviews for the 
Ferns (e.g. H. Christ), the Mosses (Gal. Paris), 
the Lichens (Abbe Hue,) etc. ; and even in the 
Floras of Japan (Thunberg, Siebold, and Zuc- 
carini, Miguel, Franchet and Savatier) and of 
Indo-(yhine (Lecomte, Finbt and Gaqnepain, etc.), 
and finally in the Prodrome and its sequels, and in 
the great Indexes (Kunth, Walpers), etc. To 
direct us through this forest, an invaluable guide 
is the Index Florae Sinensis, by Forbes and 
Hemsley, taken from the Journal of the Linnaean 
Society, London, 1886 to 1905, volumes 23, 26, and 
36; printed separately in 3 volumes. 
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Conclusion, After this wonderful putting forth 
of efforts, do wo know the Chinese Flora? Not 
yet. The Index Florae Sinensis, after having 
enumerated 8271 Phanerogams, roughly estimates 
those which were then lying hidden in the col- 
lections, and arrives at a minimum total of 12,000 
species. Again, the discoveries of Delavay and of 
A. Henry wore already leading us to suspect what 
Mr. Hayata (Formosa), after Missionaries in Korea 
and western regions, has shown plainly, namely, 
that it is not at all enough to explore, even 
carefully, the country surrounding a few large 
towns, and to pass rapidly through several districts, 
even at the favourable season; there has to be a 
methodical exploration through all districts and at 
different seasons of the year. To that we have 
not yet attained. Let one read in BaETSCHNEiDER 
{Hist, of Eur, hot. Discovenes, pp. 1077—1090) the 
list, province by province, of the collections prior 
to 1898 ; having finished let one count also that 
there are not more than 25 species mentioned for 
Anhui, and the floral page for Honan is still blank, 
the very province where the principal Chinese 
Pen-ts^ao were composed. 

Bibliography ; — Bretschneider ; Early 
European heseatches into the Flora of CJiina, 
Shanghai, 1881 ; In. ; History of European 
Botanuai Discoveries %n China, London, 1898; 
CoRDiER, Bibliotheca Sinica, col. 442/508, 1498/1532, 
3081/86; The works of Messrs. Matsumura and 
Ito, Naicai, and Hayata are published in two 
Reviews : 77ie Botanical Magazine, (Tokyo), Journal 
of the College of Science, Imp. Univ. of Tokyo 
(each article is for sale separately) ; the leones 
Plantarum F or rnosanaruni is publi.‘<hed by the 
Bureau of Productive Industne.s, Go\crnment of 
Formosa, Taihoku. [F.C.] 

BOURBOULON, ALPHONSE DE, born at 
Troyes on December 15, 1809, was attached to the 
diplomatic service of France. He was sent as 
Minister-plenipotentiary to China in 1851, and 
again as Envoy-extraordinary in 1859. He retired 
in 1866. 

BOURNE, FREDERICK SAMUEL AUG- 
STUS, was born October 3, 1854. Ho entered the 
British (consular Service in 1876, and in 1885-6 was 
employed in exploration on the Tonkin border. 
He was called to the Bar in 1890. In 1896 he was 
Consul in charge of the Blackburn Mission (q.v.). 
He was in June 1898 appointed Assistant Judge of 
H.B.M. Supreme Court for China and Korea and 
Judge of High Court at Wei-hai-wei. He was 
made C.M.G. in 1909. He retired in 1915, and 
received the honour of knighthood. 

BOUVET, JOACHIM, one of the five Jesuit 
priests sent to China in 1685 by Louis XIV. He 


was born at Mans on July 18, 1656 and died in 
Peking, June 28, 1730. 

Together with Gerbillon he was instructor ha 
mathematics to K‘ang Hsi. The Emperor sent him 
to Rome as the bearer of presents, and he returned 
with ten new missionaries, including Premare. 
From 1708 to 1715 he was engaged in a survey of 
the Empire, and altogether did some fifty years of 
scientific work in China. He was much honoured 
by the Emperor. His works are. Present Elat de 
la Chine, en figures grnvees par P. Giffart sur les 
\ dess ins apportes au Hoi par P. J. Bouvet, Paris, 
1697; Portrait historique de V Empereur de la Chine, 
Paris, 1697. The Library at Le Mans has his 
manuscripts, including a dictionary. 

BO VI DAE. In^N. China and neighbouring 
districts there are fourteen species of this family. 
They will be found under Yak, Sheep, Coral, 
Serov), Takin, Antelope. 

BOWEN, GEORGE FERGUSON, Sir, 
G.C.M G. ; Go\ornor of Hongkong from 1883 to 
1886. 

BOWER, HAMILTON, Sir, was born 
September 1, 1858, and entered the army in 1880. 
While captain in the 17th Bengal Cavalry in 
1891, he made a journey through Tibet from 
north-west to south-east, from Leh to Batang. 
He thus explored at least eight hundred miles of 
country that no western traveller had visited 
before, most of it over 14,000 feet high. From 
Batang he wont to Shanghai and then back to 
India by sea, reaching Simla twelve and a half 
months after leaving it This journey is recorded 
in the Geographical Journal, I, 1893, and also in 
the book he published in 1894 under the title Diary 
of a Journey across Tibet. 

It was on this journey that he discovered the 
important manuscript since known as The Bower 
Manuscript (q.v.). 

He was accompanied by Dr. W. G. Thorold 
j who made a botanical collection. He found one 
flowering plant at a height of 19,000 feet, the 
highest known. 

He received the Founder’s Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He took part in the China 
Expedition of 1900, and was commandant of the 
British Peking Legation Guard from 1901 to 1906. 

In 1910 ho WHS made C.B. and K.C.B. in 1912. 
BOWER MANUSCRIPT, some writings on 
birch-bark, obtained by Bower in 1890 at Kucha 
in Chinese Turkestan. They are in Sanskrit, and 
consist chiefly of proverbs and medicinal lore. 
The date of them is supposed to be earlier than 
500 A.D. Such leaves of birch-bark had already 
been obtained by Dutbeuil de Rhins, among 
whose papers they were found after his murder. 
These discoveries led to Stein’s explorations. 
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The Manuscript has been published in fac* 
simile with a translation, by the Archeological 
Survey of India. See below. 

Hoeunlb ; The Bower Manmcripty Calcutta, 
1893 ; Lansdell : Chinese Central Asia; Hoernle : 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Journal^ 1891. 

BOWRA, EDWARD CHARLES, was born in 
Kent, England, in October, 1841. After a short 
experience in a government office in London (which 
appointment, one of the earliest obtained on the 
throwing open of the Civil Service to public com- 
petition, he relinquished in order to serve as a 
volunteer in the Foreign Legation in Garibaldi’s 
campaign for the liberation of Italy) he came to 
China in May, 1863 to join the Chinese Maritime 
(lustoms, under the appointment of Mr. H. N. Lay, 
then Inspector General. Learning Chinese with 
facility, he was sent by Mr. (Sir) B. Haut as 
English interpreter and secretary with Taotai Pin 
Ch'un’s mission to the various countries of Europe 
in 1866. A diary of this mission was published by 
the Taotai in Cliinesc. On his return ho became 
Interpreter-in-chargo of the Customs in Canton in 
1867; Acting Commissioner at Ningpo 1868-70; 
Acting Commissioner at Canton 1870-2 ; Com- 
missioner at Canton 1872. In 1873 he went 
to Vienna as a member of the (Chinese 
Commission to the Vienna Exhibition of that 
year, receiving the Austrian order of the Iron 
Crown. He died suddenly on October 15, 1874, 
while in England on leave. A Chinese student, 
a man of wide literary and historical culture, a keen 
student of Natural History, especially Botany, and 
a brilliant writer, during his comparatively short 
career in China he contributed a number of valuable 
articles on Chinese subjects. Among them are 
The Manchu Conquest of Canton; The National 
Monuments at Yaishan; The Ltu Fanulifj or Canton 
during the period of the Five Dynasties; Sn 
Tung-po; Hainan (China Boview, 1872-4) ; a trans- 
lation of a portion of the Hung Lou Meng (China 
Magazine 1869); and an Index Plantarum, stntce 
et lattne, in DoolitileJs Vocabulary and Handbook, 
vol. ii. His report on the trade of Ningpo for 1869 
ranks almost as a classic in that branch of literature. 

Bretschneider : History of European Botanical 
Discoveries in China. 

BOWRING, JOHN, Sir, was Governor of 
Hongkong, H.B.M. Plenipotentiary and Chief 
Superintendent of Trade from April 13, 1854 to 
May 5, 1859. He was born at Exeter, October 17, 
1792. He was first engaged in commerce, became 
known as a linguist, turned to literature and was 
the first editor of the Westminster Review. He 
was employed by the Governipent in various ways, 
received from Groningen in Holland the honorary 
degree of Doctor littrarum humaniorum, entered 


Parliament, and, having had money losses was 
glad to accept in January, 1849, the Consulship 
at Canton. Being home on furlough in 1853 he 
was knighted and appointed Governor of Hongkong 
in succession to Sir George Bonham. 

In 1855, with the help of Mr. Harry Parkbs, 
he succeeded in making a commercial treaty with 
Siam. The scheme of training Consuls and 
supplying the service with student interpreters is 
due to him. In 1854 he went north to the Pei-ho 
in a vain attempt to open direct communication 
with the Court. He had to deal with the rabidly 
anti-foreign Yeii, Governor of Canton, and could 
make no impression, though he saved Canton 
from the T‘ai P'lng rebels by sending a force 
nominally to protect the foreigners in the city. 
Sir John had the case of the Arrow lorcha [q.v.) 
to manage in 1856 In the hostilities which 
ensued the foreigners in Hongkong had a very 
unpleasant time, the poisoning of the bread from 
the bakery of Ah Lum (q.v ) being one incident 
in the troubles. Sir John was violently blamed 
in Parliament and was replaced as Plenipotentiary 
by Lord Elgin. Throughout the slow war the 
unrest and insecurity in Hongkong continued, and 
the journalistic scurrilities of the Friend of China 
and the Dndy Press made bitter the life of the 
government : both editors went to jail, but Hong- 
kong got a bad reputation in England. Sir John 
also suffered greatly through conflicts with the 
(’oiincnl and with law officers, and had much 
anxiety over the finances of the Colony, and though 
in five years he doubled the rev’^enue he could not 
make it equal the expenditure. To decrease crime 
ho proposed to license the gambling houses, but 
the Government in England would not allow it. 
Piracy was unusually common during his adminis- 
tration, as was natural, because of the Arrow war 
and the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion. 

Ho was not a popular Governor, and was 
much reviled by the press at his departure. On 
returning homo he spent a quiet life, and died 
80 years old on November 23, 1872, at Exeter 
where he was born. 

Eitel : Europe in China. 

BOXER ISM. This is the name given to the 
anti-foreign disorders of 1900. The 
The Cult, organizers called themselves gp, 
The Public-Spirited Harmonious Band. By others 
the band was called J: , Bandits^ or ft iU 4R) 
T'he Public • Spirit ed Harmonious Boxers, so termed 
from the boxing antics that distinguished it. The 
fraternity was a revival of an association long exist- 
ing and never wholly extinct in Shantung, which 
had its rise in political unrest. What had been 
under a ban for long was officially recognised and 
welcomed in 1900, under the title of Volunteers. 
They received help from Government funds. 
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^ Once started, and officially en- 

Cfit^nmmf Boxer movement spread 

^ * with great rapidity. As it developed 

it gathered strength from certain magical ideas 
that possessed the members. Some youths were 
found to be susceptible to charms, and were 
sedulously trained. These were taught certain 
gibberish, and by continuous mutterings of their 
incantations they became initiated (St {£) until 
finally they were under the spell These magic 

arts stirred the popular fervour, so that the people 
in many parts lost their mental balance, and came 
under the sway of wild delusions. Especially did 
the mysterious and miraculous workings of the Red 
Lamp Society confirm the magic powers 

of the initiated, and increase the waves of terror 
and inspiration that passed over the people. This 
Society was started by a woman ; and young girls 
wearing red trousers and girdles joined it in great 
numbers. By means of hypnotism, administered 
to a youth, whole bands reaped spiritual benefits, 
and divine powers descended. Millions of spirit* 
soldiers came to encamp with the faithful. Then 
the inspired came to believe they were endued with 
qualities that gave them immunity from dangers, 
and made them invulnerable to bullets. These ideas 
were assiduously diffused; and the superstitious 
people readily succumbed to these wily arts, so 
that genei’ally the whole of North China became 
infected. The minds of men were disturbed and 
awed by the conceived proximity of spiritual 
powers. 

Farther, the people attributed to foreigners 
the possession of similar powers. Hence it was 
commonly believed that these spiritual agents did 
much mischief to China. Under the guise of 
human beings they bought up the cereals of the 
land, and paid a good price for them, in silver 
ingots. The cereals were whisked away and the 
ingots became ashes. The land was under a cluud 
of terrifying superstitions which in pagan countries 
is a necessary concomitant of rebellious movements. 

Whether the movement was instigated by the 
government, or arose independently of it, is not 
quite clear : but this much is plain, that the mbve- 
ment was led to rely on Imperial favour and 
protection; and a Prince became its President. 
The Government in turn was emboldened, by the 
rise of such a powerful instrument, to try con- 
clusions with the foreigners, and drive them out 
of the country. But it did not wholly rely on the 
Boxers. It had a fairly well equipped army. 
Prepared thus materially and magically the Govern* 
ment and the people of North China embarked on 
a hazard that was momentous and daring. They 
proposed to challenge the world. 

Oaiiii^ difficult to trace full}^ the causes , 

that led to such a challenge. But it 


may be concluded that the sources of irritation had 
been in existence for years; and that the more 
recent political events and foreign aggressions com- 
bined to stir the Chinese to this action : they, on 
their part, being ignorant, conservative and bigoted. 

Some of the indirect causes may be found in 
the pressure and encroachments of strong nations, 
who, through the discovery of steam, were breaking 
down the distances of past times. The wars of 
1842 and 1860 : the Japanese conquest of Korea : 
the French war of 1884; these all had left a root 
of bitterneis. The introduction of the new learn- 
ing; of telegraph wires; of religion supported by 
the sword, and the establishment of churches, called 
chiao, (a term most objectionable to the Chinese 
mind), disturbed the easy routine of officialdom, 
and created alarm in the minds of the Confucian- 
ists, who held in great esteem their own doctrine 
of civilization. This may bo seen in the virulent 
Hunan tracts, and the constant hostility of the 
literati. Thoughtless discussions about the par- 
tition of China, the race for concessions, for 
mining rights, and railway building perplexed and 
disgusted the Chinese and helped the growth of 
hostile feelings. 

Some of the more direct and immediate causes 
were the Sino- Japanese war; the seizure of Port 
Arthur (1896) : the occupation of Kiaochow, and 
the menace to Shantung from a military despotism 
that paid very little regard to the feelings of the 
people : the |Droximity of the Germans to the 
Taoist settlement on the Lao Shan in Chi Mi ( gflJI) 
which aroused the fraternity to carry on a pro- 
paganda which became widespread against the 
foreigner : the coup d'itat in 1898 : the internal 
movement towards reform, as seen in the Reform 
Edicts of 1898 ; were some of the more signal and 
distinctive acts that combined to bring about such 
a state of anger, uncertainty and perplexity as to 
lead finally to war. These fires had been smoulder- 
ing for long as might be gathered from sporadic 
anti -foreign riots. The people also, in many cases, 
were getting dissatisfied with the state of their 
own government and wanted h change. The Sibyl 
was whispering that the years and the dynasty 
were full. Further the prevailing distress from 
famines and drought was a factor. 

, The object was complex, (a) Un- 
• doubtedly the chief aim of the move- 
ment was to expel the foreigners and stamp out 
foreign religion, Protect the country and 

destroy the foreigner became the motto. It was 
at first only intended to terrorize foreigners and 
convince them that China was no place for them. 
Sucli men as Li Pinq-bAng Hsii T*ung 

Kang I WIQ, were strongly in 83rmpathy 
with such ideas. They were no longer willing to 
yield to these constant foreign demands. Their 
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ideas were patriotic and they were enraged by 
foieign dictation, (b) But there were other factors 
which must not be forgotten. There were diverse 
interests and factions in the State. These were : 
(i) an attempt by the revolutionists to discredit 
the Manchus. (ii) Dynastic and Clan factions. 
It was the aim of some to oust Kuang Hsii from 
the throne, and the name of the substitute was 
P‘u Tsun SSM. son of Prince Tuan (President 
of the Boxers). 

The murder of Rev. S. M. Brooks 

(I>ocember 31, 1899), and certain 

Outbreak* ^®^licose Edicts (1899) blaming the 

Governors for supineness in past 
years, and exhorting them to more watchful atten- 
tion against foreign aggression, indicated disturbed 
and unsettled conditions. Letters early in 1900 
from missionaries and others waarnod the Legations 
of impending danger. It is clear the Ministers did 
not apprehend the gravity of the situation. They 
totally failed to see the significanco of the first 
coup d'etat of 1898, or of the second, of January, 
1900, when the Emperor was deposed ; and they 
seemed to ignore the transfer of Yu Hsien (the 
Governor responsible for the murder of Brooks) 
from Shantung to Shansi. This practical acquie- 
scence gave courage to the infatuated reactionaries, 
and weakened the authority of the pacific party; 
at the same time the* difhculties of British arms 
in S. Africa did not pass unnoticed; the reaction- 
aries wore not slow in drawing certain inferences, 
as that, if a few farmers could win victory over 
a great power, it was not impossible to hope for 
a victory for the Chinese. Further, the transfer of 
Tung Fu-hsiang from Kansu to Peking was signifi- 
cant. At a feast in San-yuan, Shensi, Tung said 
that he was on his way to exterminate nations. 
Thus more than a year before the outbreak an 
impression was made that China was preparing 
for war. 

It is not quite clear who were res- 

Originators. movement. It is 

almost certain that the Government 
had a share in it, though it is difficult to state 
precisely how far it^intended to go. Possibly the 
authorities at first saw only an opportunity in 
Boxerism to further their hazy intentions. Yet it 
cannot be said that they acted without popular 
support, for the people of Shantung in particular 
were enraged by German militarism and the vox 
populi gave strong encouragement to the Govern- 
ment to carry out its own purposes. Thus confident 
of national support, and having made the prelimin- 
ary preparation, the Government drifted towards 
war without definite declaration. It must however 
be remembered that the better informed and cooler 
brains amongst the Chinese, led by Kuang Hsii, 
xipposed such a mad policy, clearly foreseeing the 


disastrous results. This was evident at the Imperial 
Council called by the Empress-Dowager for opinion 
and decision, when sane advice was rejected for a 
policy of adventure. 

Since 1898 there had been anarchy 
Outbreak in the Imperial Council Room. One 
Peking and party wished to overthrow Kuang 
Tientsin. Hsu, another was hostile to such a 
movement and opposed the attempt to make F*u 
Tsun the true successor of T*ung Chih ffi . The 
internal discussion was skilfully suppressed by 
creating hatred against the Christian. For the 
anti-foreign riots were undoubtedly engineered by 
clan and dynastic dissensions. Thus the political 
struggle was forgotten for the moment in the 
popular cry of “ away with the followers of the 
foreigner.** 

It was the severe persecution of the Christians 
in the South of the Metropolitan Province that 
induced the crisis and determined the issues. The 
Christians were accused of turning away the favour 
of the gods, a calamity resulting in famine and 
distress. Soldiers and Boxers fraternised. Foreign- 
ers were warned to leave Peking. Servants 
and heli)ers deserted. On May 28 the railway 
between Peking and Pao-ting was destroyed, the 
engineers being bravely rescued by M. and Mme. 
Chamot. Others fled to Tientsin, some being killed 
on the way; seventeen missionaries remaining in 
Pao-ting were massacred on June 30 and July 1. 
As things were looking serious in Peking a composite 
foreign guard of 340 men arrived (May 31) ; on 
June 2 two members of the S.P.G. wea*o murdered 
in Chihli. On Juno 6 an edict was issued pro- 
claiming protection to Christians but it was without 
avail because insincere. The country was seething 
with disaffection and foreigners had difficulty in 
getting to the safety of Peking. On the 10th of 
June Prince Tuan, head of the Boxers, became 
chief of the Foreign Office. 

The Great Powers prepared to meet the 
emergency. On the 10th Admiral Sevmour left 
Tientsin with a composite force of 1800; but on 
June 24th he was completely cut off, and though 
only 25 miles away from Peking was compelled 
to cut his way back to Tientsin where he arrived 
on the 26th, being helped by a small Russian force 
which had gone to his relief. 

Events were moving rapidly, and the position 
was getting more critical, as was seen by the 
murder of the Japanese Chancellor of Legation 
SuGiYAMA on June 11th. Tung's soldiers persecuted 
Christians during these days and thousands were 
hounded to death. On the 13th the Austrian Leg- 
ation, etc., was destroyed. It was about this date 
that the Imperial Clan Council, already mentioned, 
met and decided on a policy, the warlike clans 
voting for war d Voutrance and carrying their 
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point, in face of the wise advice of cautious and 
experienced statesmen. Hsii Chinq-ch‘eno 
Yuan Ch‘ang Hsu Yung-i 

and Lien Yuan n ft » were put to death for 
opposing this policy. The die being cast, Yung Lu 
JR U, was ordered (June 21) to bring in his 
troops to attack the Legations, Baron von Kbttll:3 
having been murdered the previous day. Edicts 
were issued ( June 20-25 ) ordering the indiscrimin- 
ate extermination of all foreigners : but until the 
capture of the Taku Forts ( June 17 ) no declara- 
tion of war had been made, and this action led tho 
Chinese to put the onus of war on the Powers. 
The capture of the forts relieved the serious pres- 
sure on Tientsin, which had been severely attacked 
and bombarded by Chinese troops. The Arsenal 
was captured on July 11th by the Allies, and the 
city on tho 14th. Tho relieving force arrived in Tien- 
tsi.i on the 18th and organized the relief of Peking. 
The refugees were centred, in (a) the British 
Legation, ( 473 civilians and a garrison of 400 
men, with 2700 converts and 400 servants in the 
adjoining compound Su-wang fu) : (b) the 
Pei T‘ang or North Cathedral, ( throe or four 
thousand converts under the leadership of Bishop 
Fa viER helped by 40 French and German marines). 
In these two centres the beleaguered organized 
themselves, and withstood the half-hearted assaults 
of the Chinese, from June 20 until relieved at 
3 p.m. August 14th by a force under General 
Gaseleb. 

Yuan Shih k'ai maintained order 
_ in Shantung by a ruthless treatment 

Provinces. Boxers. Foreigners escaped 

to points of safety, but many native Christians 
were massacred and much property destroyed. 

Shansi, where Yu Hsien was governor, suffered 
most. Fire and sword reigned here, Yii Hsien 
himself taking part in killing the Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries, to the number of fifty-one, 
in his Yamen on July 9th and 11th, Some parties 
were able to escape from the South, but through 
much suffoi’ing : others were killed on the roads ; 
some wandered in the mountains until the storm 
blew over. Over sixty foreigners were killed in 
the province, besides those already mentioned as 
massacred in T‘ai-yuan fu. But a party of fifteen 
e.scaped from Kalgan across the Gobi desert 
and reached safety in Irkutsk. Native Christians, 
Protestant and Catholic, suffered cruelly, a great 
number being put to death. 

Foreigners in Honan escaped but not without 
many difficulties. Tao Mu and Tuan Fang gave 
protection to foreigners and native Christians in 
Kansu and Shensi, though the Boxers were active 
here too. 

There were murders here and there in the 
Central and Southern Provinces, the most notorious 


being the massacre of Mr. D. B. Thomson and 
party, eleven people, in Chii-chou fu on July 21 — ^24. 
Chang Chih-tung and Liu K‘un-i in compact with 
the British Consuls did much to control matters 
and keep the peace in these parts. 

The proximity of Japan did much towards 
quelling Boxer activity in Manchuria, yet there 
was much disturbance and foreigners escaped with 
difficulty. Bishop Guillon was massacred in 
Mukden, and others in other parts. Many Christ- 
ians suffered. The Boxer outbreak in Newchwang 
was easily suppressed by the Russians (August 4). 
The Chinese attack on Blagovestchensk (July 18) 
was met with savage retaliation. 

The court fled on August 14th : the 
Retribution, Kuang Hsu being first forced 

to commit suicide. It travelled via T‘ai-yuan fu. 
That it endured much suffering may be seen from 
the Edict giving the Imperial apologia to the world 
(February 14, 1901). The Emperor says “ on the 
journey between Chang-ping and Hsien-hua, I 
attended the Empress-Dowager in ragged cotton 
clothing, and we were not able to get so much as 
a bowl of congee.’* Prince Ching and Li Hung- 
chang were appointed to negotiate with the out- 
raged Powers. Sir E. Satow (from Japan) changed 
places with Sir C. MacDonald. Li had moved for 
peace earlier and asked the good offices of the 
Japanese Emperor without result. A message from 
tho Emperor to President McKinley on tho 23rd 
July asking his help met with a similar fate. 

The Allied armies took possession of Tientsin 
and Poking and tho adjoining districts. At first 
many of the soldiers of the composite body acted 
in a brutal and licentious way. Men, women and 
children w'ere outraged and murdered and cities 
lootod. “ The once crowded Peking is a desert 
and the first few days of foreign occupation have 
seen much that need not have occurred, and will 
certainly be regretted.” (Sir R. Hart). Some 
foreigners came to the captured districts for loot ; 
a most disgraceful episode. 

Count VON Waldersee arrived on September 21 
to assume the post of Commander-in-chief of the 
Allied Forces. Punitive expeditions were sent to 
Pao-ting fu where the Treasurer and Tartar -General 
were executed and others punished. Part of the 
wall was destroyed and reparation for outrages was 
exacted. The expedition destined for T'ai-yiian fu 
went no further than the Niang-Tzu Kuan pass, on 
the borders of Shansi. The U.S. Minister with 
justice protested against the military action of 
Count Waldersee round Peking. 

Tentative proposals for the withdrawal of 
troops were made by Russia and the United States, 
but Great Britain refused assent until satisfactory 
terms were arranged. Finally a protocol was 
signed on September 7, 1901. The more important 
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items were (a) an indemnity of 450 millions of taels ; 
to be amortized in 39 years. Interest to be 4% 
and the tael to be reckoned @3/- (b) An embargo 
placed on the importation of arms, and the suspen- 
sion of all examinations for five years, (c) Punish- 
ment of principal culprits; and special envoys to 
be sent to Berlin and Japan, (d) Cemeteries that 
had been desecrated were to be restored, and 
restitution of houses and goods was to be made, 
(e) The Legation quarters were to be isolated and 
tho Taku Forts razed, (f) Guards were to remain 
in Poking and keep the right of way to the coast, 
(g) Hortatory Edicts were to be published widely ; 
and Commercial treaties to be amended, (h) A new 
Foreign Office was to bo established. 

These terms were accepted on December 27 and 
the Court returned to Poking on January 7th, 1901. 

Local indemnities were paid : but the Protest- 
ant Church refused any indemnities for the lives 
lost. In lieu of this it was agreed in Shansi to 
establish a University on Western lines, to be main- 
tained by the authorities, and under joint control 
for ten years at the annual cost of taels 50,000. 
The buildings were an additional charge. 

Yu Hsien ; Prince Chuang j Ch‘i Hsu ; Hsu 
Ch‘ing-ii8ueh were executed. Kang I ; Chao Hsu 
CHIAO ; Ying Nien were ordered to commit suicide. 
Others like Yu Lu committed suicide without the 
command. 
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(In Chinese) : — 

Commercial Press (?) 

Christian Literature Society 
[E.M.] 

BOY, the term commonly used by foreigners 
ill China to denote the man-servant who waits at 
table, etc., not coolie or cook. Cf, the French 
use of gar^on, 

BOYM, MICHEL. Pu Mi ke, a Jesuit 

missionary, born in Poland in 1612. He reached 
Tonkin in 1645, thenoe went to Hainan and in 


1650 to Kuaugsi, where he made several converts 
at the court of the fugitive Ming emperor Yung Li. 
The recently baptised princesses and Constantine 
(q,v.) tho emperor’s son charged him with letters 
to the Pope, and he reached Venice towards the 
end of 1652. His mission* was a very difficult 
one, and it was not till December 1655 that he 
received official answers from Pope Alexander 
VIII. A few months later he embarked at Lisbon 
with eight companions, five of whom died during 
the journey. He reached Tonkin to find the 
affairs of the Ming dynasty in a hopeless state; 
but in his anxiety to be faithful to his mission he 
plunged into Tonkin to roach Kuangsi by land; 
he was, however, too much exhausted by his 
I exertions and ho died on the Kuangsi border, 
August 22, 1669. 

He made a w’ord for word Latin translation of 
the J^estorian Monument inscription in 1653, which 
was published in 1667 by Kircher in China 
111 list iota. His acquaintance with (-hinese was, 
however, not as good as was necessary for such 
a ta.sk. 

Ills writings include Flora Sinensis, published 
in Latin at Vienna in 1656. A French translation 
of it is given in Thkvenot’s Jtdation des Voyages, 
1696. In the Vienna edition there is also a 
picture of part of the Nestorian Monument. He 
I also translated a work on medicine, giving a list 
of 289 Chinese drugs. The manuscript had to 
pass through Batavia, and tho name of the Jesuit 
translator was there removed. The work was 
published with other stolen matter by Andu^ 
Ch.EycR at Frankfort in 1682. 

llrMUSAT : Nouvenitx Melanges Asiafigues, vol. 
ii ; Havret : La Stele Chretienne de Si ngan-fv, 
Part 2, p 331. 

BRACHYPODINAE, a Subfamily of the 
Crate ropodidae, containing the Bulbuls. Pycnono- 
I tus sinensis Gm. ; China to the valley of the Yellow 
River. P. formosue; Formosa. P. tnivnnua Sty AN ; 
Formo.«!a. P. hainanvs Sw. ; Hainan. P. xanthor’ 
rhous Anderson; S. China. P. atrirapillus 
ViKiLLOT ; S. China. P. burmanicus Sharpe ; 
Yunnan Otocompsa jocosa L. ; Kuangtung. 0, 
flaviventris Tick. ; Yunnan. Hemixus castanonotus 
Sw'inhoe; Hainan. //. canipennis Seebohm; 
Fukien, Kuangtung. H. flavala Hodgs. ; Yunnan. 
lofe polti SwiNH. ; Fukien, Kuangtung. llypsipetes 
amaurote,^ Temm. ; Chekiang. H, leucocephalus 
Gm. ; S. China. H, concolor Blyth; Yunnan. 
H. nigerrimus Gould ; Formosa. H, perniger 
SwiNH. ; Hainan. Criniger pallidm Swinh. ; 
Hainan. C. henrici Oust. ; Yunnan. C. griseiceps 
Hume ; Yunnan. Chloropsis lazxdina Swinh. ; 
Hainan, Fukien. C, hardwickii J. & S. ; Yunnan. 
C\ aurifrons Tbmm. ; Yunnan. Sphixus temitorques 
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SwiNH. ; 8. Chin* to the Yangtee. 8* eanifront 
Blyth; Ytinnan. 

David et Oustalet : Lea Oiseaux de la Chine; 
Pycnonotid4s, Phyllornitid^s. 

BRACHYPTERYGINAE, a Sub-family of the 
Ctateropodidae according to the Fauna of India, 
The following Sbortwings and Robins belonging to 
this group are found in China and Formosa^ 

Brachypteryz sinensis and B. catolinae in N.W. 
Fukien; B. cruralis in Yunnan; B. goodfellowi in 
Formosa. Larvivora ohscuia in Kansu; L. davidi 
in SsQch'uan, T‘aipoi shan (Ch‘inling) ; L, ruficepa 
in T'aipei shan (Ch'inling); L. cyane in N. China 
to the Lower Yangtze and probably in W. China; 
L. aihilana in S.E. China, going north in summer : 
it breeds in Saghalien. 

BRAHMA. See Fan Wang, 

BRANCHES, EARTHLY. See Cycle, 

BRAND, ADAM, secretary of the Ides 
E mbassy to China in 1693. See Idee, 

BRAVES. Properly Chinese soldiers bear- 
ing the character J| (brave) on their coats behind ; 
but often used by foreigners of any Chinese 
soldiers. 

BREDON, ROBERT EDWARD, Sir, was 
born in Ireland on February 4, 1846, He first 
entered the army, but retired in 1873, and joined 
the Chinese Customs service. He was Deputy 
Inspector-General from 1898 to 1908, then Acting 
Inspector 'General till 1910. The Chinese appoint- 
ed him to a Board of Customs, but in deference 
to the wishes of the British Government he with- 
drew. He was present in the siege of the 
Legations, 1900. His honours include K.C.M.G. 
(1904) and many from foreign powers. He grad- 
uated at Dublin as M.A. and M.B. 

BREMER, JAMES JOHN GORDON, Sir, 
was born in 1786 and, like his father and grand- 
father, entered the navy. After seeing a good 
deal of service elsewhere he reached Hongkong 
June 21, 1840, and had the naval command of the 
Expedition to China after Admiral Elliot retired, 
and before the arrival of Sir William Pabkee, 
that is, through the greater part of 1840-41, He 
received the honours of C.B. (1816), K.C.H. (1836), 
and K.C.B. (1841). In September, 1849, he became 
rear-admiral, but died on February 14, 1850. 

BRETSCHNEIDER, EMILE VASILIE- 
VITCH, born at Riga (?) in 1833, died at Pet- 
rograd in 1901. He was Doctor to the Russian 
Legation in Peking from 1866 to 1883, retiring 
in 1884. 

Hfs writings both on botany and geography 
are extremely valuable. His Botanicon Sinicum, 
Which ^st appeared in the Journal of the Royal 


Asiatic Society, N. C. Branch, is a standard work. 
Most of his writings are in English. A list of them 
is given in the T*oung Pao, 1901, p. 195. The 
more important and accessible are as follows : — 

Ta-Ts*in-kuo Chinese Recorder, III; 

On the knowledge poaaeased by the Ancient Chincae 
of the Araba, etc., London, 1871; Ueber das Land 
Fu-Sang, Yokohama, 1876; Elucidations of Marco 
Polo's Travels in North-China^ drawn from Chinese 
Sources, By the Abchimandeitb Palladids. 
(Journal N.C.B.R.A.S., X, pp, 1-64; Notes 
on Chinese Mediaeval Travellers to the West, 
Shanghai, 1875; Notices of the Mediaeval Geo- 
graphy and History of Central and Western Asia, 
London, 1876 ; Chinese Intercourse with the Coun- 
tries of Central and Western Asia during the 15th 
century, (China Review, vols. iv, v); Mediaeval 
Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, London, 
1888; Archaeological and Historical Researches on 
Peking and its Environs, Shanghai, 1876; Early 
European Researches into the Flora of China, 
Shanghai, 1881 ; Botanicon Sinicum, — Notes on 
Chinese Botany from Native and Western Sources, 
London, 1882; History of European Botanical Dis- 
coveries in China, London, 1898; On the Study 
and value of Chinese Botanical Works, Foochow, 
1870 ; Map of China, St. Petersburg, 1898 ; 1900. 

BRICK TEA is prepared in Central China by 
softening leaves, twigs and dust of tea with boiling 
water and then pressing the mass together into 
bricks. It is much used in Mongolia, Siberia and 
Tibet, not only for preparing a beverage, but also 
as a medium of exchange. It has the advantage 
of being easy to handle and transport. 

BRIDGES. Since the character ^ Hang, a 
bridge or beam, includes water and wood in its 
composition, it has been assumed to prove that the 
earliest bridges were of wood. This would only 
be valid if the character were in its original form. 

Bridges in China are of groat variety in 
material and construction. There are stone budges 
of slabs laid on uprights, or with arches of various 
shapes ; w^ooden ones, simple planks laid on 8Uf)ports 
of wood or stone, or arcade bridges, frccpiently 
found in western China, with double or triple 
roofs ; pontoon bridges ; bamboo suspension bridges, 
planks laid on bamboo ropes of perhaps four inches 
diameter ; iron suspension bridges, planks on iron 
chains ; and Tibetan or Himalayan bridges of a 
single rope of twisted bamboo, one end higher 
than the other, across which gravity takes the 
traveller holding on to a pulley or slider. A good 
description of these last is given by Ward. 

A few bridges of note may be mentioned. The 
Lu kou ch‘iao u»m {ch Hao being bridge) across 
the Hun river, ten miles west of Peking, is called 
by foreigners the Marco Polo bridge, because 
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that traveller mentions it. It was later described, 
but with curious differences, by Le Comte and by 
Magaillans. It was first built in 1189 and rebuilt 
by K‘ang Hsi. (See Yule’s Marco Polo^ vol. ii.) 

The Polam Bridge near Chang-chou fu 
ia (Fukien is famous. It is over 800 feet long 
(Little) or about 2,000 feet (Phillits). Some of 
the stones are of immense size, one being seventy 
feet long by five wide and four thick, its weight 
being estimated at 107 tons. It dates back to 1208, 
and is one of the few ancient works in China. Its 
Chinese name is Ilu-tu cJt'tao Tiger ferry 

bridge, or Chiang-tung ch'iao East of the 

river bridge. This is according to Phillips, but 
elsewhere the name is given as P^u iiaii chHao 
which has given ri.se to the foreign name. 

Other noted bridges are the Wan shou chHao 
Kills. at Foochow, and some marble bridges at 
the Wan shou Shan Summer l^alace near Peking. 

It is recorded that the Yellow River was first 
spanned by a bridge in b.c. 257 by the Ch‘in State, 
on what is still the high road between T‘ung-chou fu 
and P'u-chou fu, near the end of the river’s south- 
ward course between Shensi and Shansi. 

1)avie.s : Y tnuian ; Johnston: Fiom PpJchig 
to Mandalay ; Ward : The Land of the Blue 
Poppy; China Review, vol. xxii : Bridges; 
Phillips : T^oung PaOy vol, v. 

BRIDGMAN, ELIJAH COLEMAN, 

born in the United States in 1801, the first 
American missionary to China, was sent by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and reached (>anton in 1829. Two years 
later he founded The Chinese JRepository and 
managed it till 1847. lie was first President of 
the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1857-59. Ilis chief work in Chinese was 
the translation, m collaboration with Rev. M. L 
Culbertson, of the New Testament. 

He died at Shanghai in November, 1861. 

BRIDGMAN, JAMES GRANGER, a relat 
ive of Dr. E. C. Bridgman, who arrived in 
Hongkong in 1844 as a missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. He died in less than seven years, at 
the end of 1850, after attempted suicide. He 
succeeded Dr. Bridgman as editor of the Chinese 
JRepository for eighteen months, and he published 
a translation of Premare’s Notitia Lingvae Hinicne 
(Canton, 1847). 

BRINJAL, Solanum melongenay the egg-plant, 
found throughout China. 

BRISTLES^Hiil^Ai/ tsung. There is a large 
trade in pigs’ bristles, mostly with Great Britain, 
France, and the U.S.A. The chief producing dis- 
tricts are Tientsin (20,000 piculs) ; Chungking 
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(Pels. 16-16,000) ; and Hankow (Pels. 15,000). The 
best bristles are about five inches long after 
trimming and bundling. They should be thick and 
wiry, long and of pure colour, preferably white. In 
the region west of Chungking, where the trade has 
made great strides, there are many white pigs, 
which supply the best bristles in the market. The 
collecting season is from November to April, bris- 
tles being soft and useless for manufacturing in 
the hot months. Kueichou province and Manchuria 
also supply the market, which is capable of exten- 
sion if the suppliers would but recognise the 
necessity for careful preparation and grading. The 
biistles from South China are inferior. Many 
cleaning factories are in existence in the large 
centres of the trade. Exportation : 1914, Pels. 

60.000. Tls. 4,440,000; 1915, Pels. 58,000 Tie. 

4.875.000. In 1916 it was Pels. 62,787, Tls. 6,534,684. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 

’rbe, has its chief headquarters in London, and its 
riiina headquarters in Shanghai, with sub-agencies 
at Canton, Hankow, Tientsin, Chongtu, Yunnan fu, 
Tsi nan fu, Kalgan and Mukden. 

The first work done by the Society for China 
was to assist in printing the first two Chinese 
translations of the Bible made by Protestant mis- 
sionaries, Marshman and Lassau’s, (Serampore 
1822), and Morrison and Milne’s (Malacca, 1823). 
Liberal grants were also made to three other 
early versions viz , Medhurst’s New Testament, 
Gutzlaff’s Old Testament, and Medhurst’s New 
’I’cstament revised by Gutzlaff. The Society also 
aided generously in the distribution of the 
Scriptures among the Chinese in the East Indies, 
Malay.'^ia, Siam and Cochin (Jhina, at a time when 
it had been forbidden by Imperial edict to print 
or circulate the Bible in China itself, and made 
I grants towards the many voyages of Gutzlaff, 

1 Medhurst and others up and down the coast. 

' The first agent of the Society was Mr. G. 
Tradescant Lay sent out to Macao in 1836, and 
about this time Chinese distributors were first 
employed After the cession of Hongkong in 1842, 
this colony was made the Society’s centre, and the 
Delegates’ Version (1850-4) was practically financed 
by the Society, as also the mandarin version of 
the same, first printed in 1857. 

In 1860, missionary travel in the interior 
became possible under the treaty of Peking, and 
Mr Alexander Wylie (g.v.) who had been in 
charge of the L.M.S. Press in Shanghai, became 
agent for the B. and F.B.S. and itinerated in 
seventeen of the eighteen provinces, being the 
first Protestant missionary to visit most of the 
ground he traversed. He also introduced the 
practice of selling the Scriptures at a low price 
instead of giving them away. 
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At first the sales were slow, bnt aided by the 
employment of Europeans as colporteurs they 
increased until in 1876 they reached 100,000, Free 
grants were not done away with, but have always 
been made on a generous scale ; and as versions of 
the Bible were made in the southern colloquials, both 
'in character and Roman letters, the Society printed 
and published them. 

Corresponding committees were early formed, 
the first being at Shanghai in 1849; and in 1879, 
an arrangement was made with the C.I.M, whereby 
some of its agents combined colportage with 
evangelistic work, by which means a very largo 
number of cities, especially in North China, were 
first provided with the Scriptures. The growth in 
the use of Chinese colporteurs was also steady, 
reaching 115 in 1890. 

When at the Missionary Conference of that 
year, the “Union” versions were decided upon, 
the cost (»f producing them was divided between 
the H. & F.B.S. and the Amciicaii Bible Society 
and tlie National Bible Society of Scotland which 
had now entered the field Some years later the 
whole field was divided into Mib-agencies, replacing 
the earlier “Corresponding committees” which had 
only n<lvismg power, and various other improve- 
ments were introduced. 

Since its first entrance into (’hina the B and 
F.B.S. has brought out in Chincbc 177 versions of 
Scripture (mostly portions) independently, and 36 
in conjunction with other Bible Societies ; and 6 
m Tibetan, and 5 in Mongolian. 

The report for the year ending December, 1916, 
gives the following figures ; — 

Colporteurs partly or wholly em- 
ployed 464 

Bible -women . , 25 

Bibles, 'Pestamentb and portions 
printed ... . 3,116,168 

Volumes issued 2,732,030 

,, circulated 2,316,678 

BRITISH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

(Shanghai), The, was formed in 1915, with the 
usual objects of a Chamber of Commerce, but with 
aims emphasiiied by the war. Its intention was to 
be a f'Jhaniber for China, Shanghai being regarded as 
a branch only of a wide organization, and an invit- 
ation was sent to all the ports asking business men 
and firms to join, and to form local committees. 

Members pay an entrance fee of thirty taels 
and an annual subscription of the same amount. 
The British Consul-General, Sir Evebard Fraser, 
K.C.M.G. became Honorary President, and the 
iht British Commercial Attach^, Mr. Archibald 
Boas, C.I.E. the Vice-President. There are 252 
members in 1917. 


A monthly Journal is issued for the confidential 
information of members, the first number bemg 
dated September, 1915, and a Chinese Journal is 
also distributed among Chinese Chambers of Com- 
merce; the circulation in 1917 being 800 and 13,000 
respectively. A Language School has been establish- 
ed and has great success. 

BROLLO, BASILIC, a Franciscan mission- 
ary, born at Gemona (often found wrongly written 
as Glemona) in Italy, March 25, 1648; he left for 
China in 1680, worked in Hu-kuang and Siam, 
was made Vicar-Apostolic of Shensi in 1700 and 
died in that province, on August 13, 1703, accord- 
ing to CoRDiER who however gives no authority; 
or July 16, 1704, according to a sketch of his 
life published in Italy in 1890; on July 16, 1706, 
according to Father Kennellt, s.j.; or September 
17, 1706, according to Father de Moidbet, {La 
Jl H‘Knr?m‘ p. 46). See Dietumnries 

BRONZE. The art of moulding and chiselling 
bronze was developed in China in very early times ; 
and besides all the references to it in ancient 
literature we have many actual specimens of 
bronze art which undoubtedly belong to the Chou 
and Shang dynasties. According to the Shu Chmy 
the famous Nine Tripods were made still earlier, 
in the Hsia dynasty. They were made of metal 
included in tribute sent from the nine provinces, 
and each had the map of a province carved on it. 
But there are now no examples which can be with 
certainty a‘<cribed to the ILsia period. 

Bronzes are practically imperishable, and earlier 
specimens are becoming more instead of les.s 
numerous. It is supposed that bronze vessels with 
iiLNcriptions on them were hidden away in great 
numbers at the time of the burning of the books; 
but it IS certain that they now continue to be 
yielded from the soil. In the earliest examples the 
form IS Simple and the ornamentation is severe. 
Those before Cn‘iN Shiii IIxjang Ti, that is, 
belonging to the three dynasties Hsia, Shang and 
('hou, are considered by Chinese as a first class, 
while all later bronzes are placed in the second 
class. The Ch‘m m and Han work is generally in 
imitation of previous art, but in the T‘ang and 
l^ung periods a new originality is found. 

Bronzes have been for many centuries the 
objects of minute and loving study, and there have 
been many important works written on them. One 
of the best known of these is the Po ku t 1«#!I 
issued in the Sung dynasty. The interest is not 
only eesthetic or antiquarian, but because the 
earliest forms of the Chinese written character are 
found on bronzes. The Shang inscriptions are few, 
but there are many from the Chou period. These 
are always incised, while later specimens in the 
Han dynasty are in relief. At least it is so said 
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in Streblneek j but these easy dicta are often 
snares to the amateur. Giles, translating Chao 
Hsi-kxt, states that “under the three early 
dynasties, inscriptions were cast in intaglio. , . . 
From the Han dynasty onwards the inscriptions 
were either in nlievo, ... or they were incised 
with tools,” etc. 

After the form and the inscription the most 
important matter is the patina. The colour, 
brilliance, etc., of this depend partly on the alloy, 
— on the presence of gold or silver with the lead, 
tin, etc. ; partly on the conditions in which the 
articles lay buried, the nature of the soil and water 
with which they might he in contact, and so on. 

Among many famous bronzes which might be 
mentioned, a bowl at the South Kensington Museum 
IS of great interest and has given rise to much 
instructive controversy. Some assert that while 
the vessel is possibly antique the inscription has 
been inci&ed later ; these include Giles, Chavannes, 
Pelliot and Visstere Others claim that the bowl 
and inscription belong to the 7th century b.c. 
Parker, Hopkins and Bushell support this claim. 

Bushell ; Chinese. Art; Paleologxje : VArt 
chtnoiy, Giles : Ad vei sarin Smicdy No. 9; 
Stanley: Journaly N.C.B.It.A.S.y vol. xliii; 
Ferguson : Early Chinese Bronzes, ibid. vol. xlvii ; 
Strehlnekk : Chinese Pictorial Art; Thom : B.A.S. 
Journal, vols. i & ii, 1834-6. 

BRONZE DRUMS, These are curious 
remnants of ancient culture, found from the 
Yang-tze down to the Malay peninsula. They are 
supposed to bo emblems of authority or to be 
associated with worship. IIihth has proposed 
to class all the aboriginal races who use or have 
used them under the name * Bronze drum nations.* 
The northern representatives were Man tribes 
of the Ch*u State, but it is impossible to say at 
present whether the southern ‘ bronze drum 
nations * had any connection with China in 
jH’cliistoric tinie.s or not.. See Man tzO. 

Hirth : The Aficient History of China, 
BRUCE, FREDERICK WILLIAM ADOL- 
plius, the Hon., brother of Lord Elgin, (</ v.) wa.s 
liorn April 14, 1814, and died ni the U.S.A. on 
September 19, 1867. He was sent to China to 
exchange the ratifications of the Tientsin Treaty, 
but was stopped by the Taku forts (June, 1859). 

After the War which followed this treachery, 
Bruce arrived in Peking as Minister-plenipotentiary 
on March 26, 1861. The crushing of the T‘ai P‘ing 
rebellion and the incident of the Lay-Osborne 
Flotilla belong to his period of administration. 

He left Peking on his appointment to Washing- 
ton in 1865, having received the honour of K.C.B. 
in 1862. 

BUBBLING WELL yen, sea’s eye, 

a well at Shanghai, about three miles west from 


the Bund, in the road to which it has given its 
(foreign) name. The water is foul drainage and 
the bubbling is through the escape of noxious gas 
which, it is said, can be ignited. 

The well was originally on a canal, and the 
water near by is said to have been quite warm 
about 3 feet beneath the surface. There was 
formerly a pavilion over li with the inscription 
“ tlie fountain that bubbles towards Heaven.” 
Tv,ro inscriptions are now decorating it, one stating 
that it IS the sixth spring of the Empire, the other 
announcing that it is the spot where the adtras 
were listened to. (The reference is to a legend of 
some frogs who were much impressed by the reading 
of the Buddhist Scriptures). 

The Chinese name of the Bubbling Well Hoad 
IS Chi/uj an ssu In the C'hiiig ah ssu or 

temple being near the well; li is said to have been 
built m A.i) 250 

BUDDHA’S HAND. See Oranges, 

BUDDHISM IN CHINA. Chinese writers 
give various accounts of the introduction of Bud- 
dhism. The Fa Yuan Chu completed 

in 668 by the Buddhist priest Tao 8iiih says 

that as early as b c. 217 a native of India (known 
in C’hina as Li Fang fl]Rj!j) arrived with seventeen 
companions at the capital, Hsi an, as Buddhist 
missionaries, and tliat they were imprisoned by 
the reigning First Emperor, but were miraculously 
set at liberty. 

The same work gives a mass of evidence to 
prove that Buddhist books were known in China 
before the Ch‘in dynasty, and says they were 
among those burned by the First Emperor, though 
it is more than doubtful whether at this time 
Buddhist doctrine had been collected in written 
form even m India. Another statement (quoted 
In HfMrsAT) IS that in b ('. 122, during a military 
expedition of the ('hinese to a “ country beyond 
Yarkand,” sent by the Han Emperor Wu Ti, a 
g( hlen statue of Buddha was taken and brought 
back to the court, with some account of his 
religion. 

All these statements are questioned by critics. 
Yet oven if we doubt the existence of Indian 
influence on the Chinese thought found in Taoism, 
there must have been considerable intercourse with 
India from very early times. However, neither 
Ssu-MA Cii‘ien, nor the History of the Western Han 
Dynasty (206 B.c. to 24 a.d ) says anything about 
Buddha or Buddhism, and it is supposed they 
would have mentioned its introduction had they 
known of it. Giles however thinks the evidence 
for the above stories as good as that for the 
authorized version, which is, that Buddhism was 
introduced into China in the reign of the Emperor 
Ming Ti, (58-76 a.d.) of the Eastern Han. It U 
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said that about 63, the Emperor had a dream in 
which he saw “a high shining gold image of & god, 
which appeared to him, and entered his palace.'* 
A courtier (some say the Emperor's brother), 
interpreted the dream by saying the gold image 
was Buddha, who thus demanded to be worshipped 
in China; as a consequence, the Emperor sent an 
embassy of eighteen men to India, to ask for 
Buddhist books and teachers. The messengers 
left the capital (Loyang, now Honan fu) in 63, 
and travelled across Central Asia, until they reach- 
ed Khotan. The exact dates both of the dream 
and of the return, differ in different accounts. 
The embassy brought back with it images of 
Buddha, Buddhist Scriptures, and two Buddhist 
monks, Kas’yapa Matanga, known to the Chinese 
as Snfi Mo TfiNc and Gobarana or Chu 

Fa-lan f e., Fa-lan from India. (The 

former died soon after his arrival, the second died, 
also in China, at over 60 years of age). They 
came with white horses, and for this reason, the 
first temple, which was erected in the capital, was 
called Pdi Ma Ssu, White Horse Temple. They 
soon began the translation of various sacred books, 
and a Life of Buddha from northern tradition, 
though they do not seem to have translated con- 
troversial matter, nor to have stood definitely fior 
Mahayiinist views. The stream of Indian mission- 
aries who followed them continued for 600 or 700 
years. 

The new religion, though under the direct 
patronage of the Emperor, did not make rapid 
progress. For 250 years its authorized represent- 
atives were all foreigners, whose most important 
work was the translation of the Buddhist Canon, 
which wont on steadily all thp time. In the 2iid 
century, an Indian translator named by the Chinese 
Chi Kung-ming, did 40 years’ Work at Lo-yang, 
producing, inter aHa, the first Chinese version of 
the Lotm of the Good Law. Three hundred and 
fifty books were produced before the Han dynasty 
closed; and during the Three Kingdoms, trans- 
lators were still busy, one jf them being tutor to 
the crown prince of the Wu Kingdom, at Nanking. 

The first Chinese name among the translators 
is found under the Western Chin dynasty. 

Buddhism greatly prospered among the less 
civilized of the short-lived states of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. The second prince of the later 
Chao (in modern Chihli and Shansi), gave 

permission in 335 for native Buddhists to take 
monastic vows : 42 convents were soon erected in 
the capital alone : and in 381, nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants of North-west China were estimated 
to be Buddhists. 

The Eastern Chin favoured the religion, and 
the 9th Emperor Hsiao Wu Ti (373-397) became a 
Buddhist, the first Emperor to do so. About this 


time the first ruler of the Posterior Ch*in vtm 
state (parts of modern Shensi and Kansu), did the 
same; and his successor was an ardent disciple, 
who in 405 gave a title and a hall to Kumarajiva, 
{q.v.)f and commanded him to retranslate the 
principal Buddhist classics, the former translations 
having been very poor and not direct from the 
Sanskrit. This Indian’s name can be seen to this 
day on the first page of the chief Buddhist books. 
He was assisted by 800 priests, and 300 volumes 
were produced. 

About this time enthusiastic Chinese Buddhists 
began to make pilgrimages to India, bringing back 
legends, manuscripts and information ; and in 
home cases writing accounts of their adventures. 

The most famous of these early pilgrims was 
Fa Hsien who left homo in 399, and 

returned in 414. (For later pilgrims, see Sunff 
Yun; II Bum Tsang; I Chtng), 

The Chin dynasty fell in 420, the Tartar Wei 
getting the northern states, and the Chinese Sung 
the southern ; and with this change came the first 
persecution of the Buddhists, both in the North 
and South. 

Image-making and the building of temples 
were forbidden, and in the north the Buddhists 
themselves were severely dealt with. In 426, the 
Wei Emperor decreed that all Buddhist books and 
images should be destroyed, and many priests 
suffered death. 

In 451, however, his successors rescinded 
this edict, and, as compensation, permitted a 
temple to be built in every city, and 40 or 50 of 
the inhabitants to take the vows. The Emperor 
himself eventually did the same ; and in 467 ho 
made an image fifty feet high of brass overlaid 
with gold. 

His successors, for the most part, patronized 
Buddhism. Hsjao W^n Ti abdicated in 471 to study 
it; and though the following ruler was reactionary, 
his successor dn turn favoured it, so much so that 
his realm contained 13,000 temples. 

The Liu Sung rulers, though at first they 
persecuted, followed the example of Wei as to 
later toleration, in spite of the opposition of the 
literati; Ming Ti (465-473) was a devout Buddhist, 
and put up such a costly monastery in Hunan 
that his ministers remonstrated. 

’Iho reign of the Southern Emperor Liang 
Wu Ti (502-650) marks an era in Chinese Buddhism. 
He rivalled Asoka in his enthusiasm, and thrice 
took the vows, being redeemed by his ministers 
the second time at gireat price. 

He rebuilt the Ch‘ang-ts‘ien monastery near 
Nanking, where there was a shrine for relics of 
Asoka. In 627, Bodhidhabma (q.v.), the twenty- 
eighth of the patriarchs, arrived in China from 
India by sea, and first visited the court of Liang 
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Wu Ti, but not being satisfied with his reception, 
passed on to the Wei Kingdom and finally took 
up his abode at Lo*yang. Here he is said to have 
sat for nine years with his face' to a wall, wrapt 
in meditation. Wen Hsuan Ti, the first emperor 
of Northern Ch‘i, compelled Taoists and Buddhists 
to discuss their tenets in 555, saying one or other 
must be unnecessary. He decided in favour of 
Buddhism, and ordered the Taoists to become 
bonzes or die. Only four chose the latter. 

The first emperor of the Ch‘en ^ dynasty 
retired, after a four-years reign, to a monastery. 

Some years after, the prince of the Northern 
Chou prohibited both Buddhism and Taoism, but 
his son reversed the father’s edict This is a 
fair sample of Buddhist history in China ; pros- 
perous or declining, according to the taste.s or 
political necessities of the ruler, but always con- 
demned by the Confucian literati. 

The Sui dynasty was favourable to Buddhism, 
and tlirec collections of the Tripitaka were 

made between 594 and 616, while the Annals say 
that the Buddhist books out numbered the Con- 
fucian. 

The T‘ang dynasty was on the whole the period 
of Buddhism’s greatest jirosperity, but the early 
rulers wore not favourable. A second persecution 
broke out under them, and Kao Tsu suppressed a 
number of monasteries. In the second reign, 
however, Hsuan Tsang went to India and was 
honoured on his return, and spent the rest of his 
life tran.slating by Imperial command the books 
he had brought back. The notorious Empress 
Wu also was a nun for a time, and oven gave 
herself out to be Maitreya, and ordered a new 
sutra which made this statement to be distributed 
broadcast. Under the Emperor Hsuan Tsung 
(713-756) a groat persecution arose. The religion 
was prohibited, and more than 12,000 priests were 
forced to return to secular life The Emperor 
later modified his views, for the Tripitaka was 
published under his auspices in 730. From this 
time for 150 years all the T‘ang rulers save 
Wu Tsung (841-7) were pro-Buddhist. The latter 
half of the 8th century, marks at once great 
increase of popularity, and growing corruption of 
doctrine, and ritual, with added ceremonies for 
the dead. 

Su Tsung had a Buddhist chapel in his 
palace, and made his eunuchs and guards dress up 
as bodhisattvas and genii. 

The next Emperor used himself to expound 
the scriptures; and when a temple was built to 
his dead mother, he appointed 1,000 monks and 
nuns to “ say mass ’* every year on the 15th of 
the 7th moon. This is the origin of the Chinese 
All Souls* Day (q.v.) ; and was an official recogn- 
ition of the ceremonies and doctrines which have 


endeared Buddhism to the heart of the people, 
at the cost of nobler teachings neglected. 

The la'st-mentioned three Emperors were all 
patrons of Amogha, a (’ingaleae monk who arrived 
in China in 733 and became known to the Chinese 
as Pu-k*uno Not hollow** which is the 

meaning of the Indian word. He taught the 
Yoga or Tantra doctrine, the chief characteristics 
of which are ecstatic meditation (really a kind of 
self -hypnotism) combined with mysterious move- 
ments of the hands and fingers and the use of 
incantations, all for exorcistic and magic purposes. 

In 819, Hsien Tsung, hearing that a monastery 
in Shensi had a bone of Buddha which worked 
miracles every 30 years, had it brougfit in state 
to the capital; on which occasion Han Yu (q-v.) 
made his famous protest, and nearly lost his head. 

Wu Tsung (841-7) was devoted to Taoism, 
and violently averse to Buddhism. He describes 
the Buddhist temples as “ eclipsing the imperial 
palaces in splendour,” and monks without number 
living on the people. He again prohibited 
Buddhism, ordered 4,6(X) large, and 40,000 smaller 
temples to be demolished, and their lands confis- 
cated. Monks and nuns to the number of 260,5(X) 
were secularized, and 150,000 temple slaves sot 
free. The numbers are probably exaggerated In 
two years, the Emperor was taken ill as the result 
of Taoist elixirs, and became dumb ; his successor 
killed the Taoist instigators of the Buddhist per- 
secution, revoked the edict, and began reconstruct- 
ion. Yet he also received favourably a memorial 
that monks and nuns must get permission before 
taking their vows 

The devotion of the T'ang dynasty to 
Buddhism has passed into a proverb. Db Groot, 
however, says that the faith never recovered from 
the injury the T‘ang rulers inflicted on it. 

During the next three centuries, the history of 
Buddhism chiefly concerns its influence on art; 
block printing was to give a groat impulse to 
Confucianism ; but the first Sung Emperor’s reign 
was marked by the issue of the first printed 
Buddhist canon, with a preface by His Majesty. 
This dynasty saw 274 new translations, though 
those were naturally fewer than in earlier times, 
most of the work being already done. 

The second Emperor built a stupa 360 feet high 
for relics. Jen Tsung, the 4th Emperor, was not 
very much given to Buddhism, but nevertheless 
in 1035 appointed fifty youths to study Sanskrit. 
Hui Tsung, the 8th Emperor, hated Buddhism, 
having been turned out from his novitiate in boy- 
hood for misconduct. He was an ardent Taoist 
and tried to amalgamate the two faiths, in such 
a way as to suppress Buddhism. He ordered that 
the title of Buddha should be exchanged for one 
like those of the Taoist divinities. Priests were 
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no lougor to be “ song,” nor monasteries ** ss^ 
yuan,” Taoist terms being substituted. The 
attempt was a complete failure ; the edict was 
reversed ; the Taoist instigator degraded, and 
Taoism itself persecuted. 

With the Southern Sung dynasty, and the 
removal of the capiUl to Hangchow, eclecticism 
in religion prevailed. Thus, Chu Hsi studied 
Buddhist literature in his youth, and though after- 
wards strongly anti -Buddhist, his writings bear 
traces of his contact with Buddhist thought. In 
fact, the Sung philosophy is more than anything 
else the answers given by Confucianism to the new 
questions raised by Buddhism. (See Phtlo 802 )hy). 

The Yuan dynasty consistently favoured 
Buddhism, though in a form more Tibetan and 
Mongolian than Chinese. 

Kiiubtlai Khan, in fact, took up a new 
attitude. Hitherto the Empire had been a 
(’onfucian institution, and any other religion was 
only a concession. But Khubilat converted 
Imperial temples, which were really Gonfucian, 
to Buddhist uses; and put Confucianism in a 
secondary place. A census taken at the end of 
the 13th century, gives the number of temples as 
more than 42,000, and that of the monks as over 
215,000. 

It was complained of Ktiubilai’s successors 
that they spent 3,000 gold taels in writing 
Buddhist books in gilt letters, and committed 
other extravagances. There was plenty of literat- 
ure published at this time ; including the ninth 
Tripitaka, and many translations into Mongolian 
of Sfitra.s, etc It would appear that Lamaism 
and Buddhism were not regarded as different 
sects. A Lama ecclesiastic was at the head of the 
Buddhist hierarchy. It is possible that the 
(Chinese Buddhism of the time was tainted with 
Saktism, from which Peking Lamaism oven to-day 
18 not free. The last emperor is said to have 
hastened the downfall of his house by witnessing 
indecent plays in company with lamas ; and these 
things caused a reaction in favour of Confucianism. 

The first Ming Emperor had once been a 
Buddhist monk; and in his reign we first hear of 
secular clergy, who might marry, and did not live 
in monasteries, and though decrees were i.s8ued 
against them in 1394 and 1412, they increased in 
number. This shows the influence of Lamaism, 
in which celibacy is not insisted on. The Ming 
rulers, being the restorers of native civilization, 
naturally backed up Confucianism ; but they found 
it profitable to conciliate the Mongolian and 
Tibetan hierarchies so as to gel safety on the 
north and west. Few of them cared much for any 
religion. The third Emperor, Ytjnq Lo, though 
educated by a Buddhist priest, yet restricted 
ordination, and on one occasion sent into the army 


1,800 young men who had come up to take th# 
vows. However, the 11th collection of the Canon, 
called ‘ northern * because printed in Peking, was 
issued with his preface. He sent into Tibet for 
Xi ALIMA g*''® high titles, and made his 

three chief disciples the chief prelates of the 
whole Buddhist church. Since then, Tibetan 
clergy (red) have had precedence of Chinese clergy 

(grey)- 

In 1426, the fourth Emperor ordered examin- 
ations to be instituted for would-be monks, and 
four years later, no monastery was allowed to have 
more than 60 mow of land. In 1458 the restriction 
of ordinations to once a year was decreed. Hsten 
Tsuno was a puppet of the priests but his son 
Hsiao Tsung drove out the eunuchs who were 
re.Mpon8ible for abuses and extravagances, and he 
also burned the Taoist books. In the reign of 
WiJ TsunGj who is said to have known Sanskrit, 
Mongol, and Arabic, and to have been completely 
swayed by the eunuchs, 40,000 Buddhist and 
Taoist priests were made. In his successor’s reign, 
the (Jonfucianists once more memorialized the 
throne against Buddhism, but only got the 
Buddhist chapel in the Forbidden CUty done away 
with ; for the Emperor, while also favouring 
Taoism, distributed the Tripitaka widely, repaired 
P‘u t‘o, and joined in the ceremonies. In the latter 
part of the dynasty, new enemies to Buddhism 
arrived in the persons of the Jesuit missionaries, 
who at onco regarded the Buddhists as their 
chief rivals. 

The Ch‘ing dynasty showed but little favour 
to Buddhism ; and almost at once ordered the 
inspection of monasteries, and limitation of monks. 

Shun Cuih wrote prefaces to Buddhist books 
and, according to one account, took the vows ; 
but the great K*ang H-si was stoutly Confucianw^t, 
and Yung (’h‘bng’.s harsh remarks on heterodoxies 
m his expansion of the Sacred Edict have had 
great weight with his people ever since. However, 
the lamas from Tibet and Mongolia were always 
received respectfully. The 12th Tripitaka collect- 
ion was issued under Yung CJeeng and Ch‘ien 
Lung. The latter received Teshu Lama with 
honour. The late Empress-Dowager received the 
ministrations of the Dalai Lama, and her former 
colleague, Tz‘u An, was a devout Buddhist. On 
the whole the Manchus were less favourable than 
any previous dynasty, issuing many restrictions, 
and not rescinding them. The effect was to 
increase the number of secular clergy, who were 
allowed to have one disciple each. 

With the fall of the Manchus, and the pro- 
clamation of religious liberty, Buddhism also has 
lifted up its head. Its state had, with certain 
notable exceptions, fallen very low, but a revival, 
partly under Japanese influence, can be noted. 
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Thivtfapaneoe influence is keenly resented, however, 
in certain quarters, and when in 1915, among 
twenty-one demands made by the Japanese minister 
in Peking two asked ^ (1) for Japanese hospitals, 
churches, and schools in the interior to have the 
right of owning land, and (2) that Japanese subjects 
should have the right of propagating Buddhism 
in China, the Chinese government refused both 
demands. 

See Buddhist Canon : Buddhist monasteries : 
Buddhist Schools ; Sacred Hills of Buddhism, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Edktns : Chinese Buddhism ; Hackmann : 
Buddhism ns a Religion; Johnston : Buddhist 
China; Giles : Confucianism and its Rivals; 
Parkrh : Studies in Chinese Religion, 

BUDDHIST CANON. The extant Buddhist 
Scriptures in the Chinese language are called H % 
San Tsang, three treasuries, which is a translation 
of the Sanskrit TnpiUiLa. In spile of translating 
and retaining this name, the (liinese have added a 
fourth division. 

The divisions are, i Sdtra, gj ching, works on 
doctrine; li Viriaya, ^ /i/, works on asceticism and 
monastic discipline ; in Abhidharma, I'^n* works 
on philosophy ; iv t'<a, iniscellanoous works 

The first three divisions or tsang (treasuries) 
are all translations ; the fourth, added by the 
Chinese, includes both translations and original 
Chinese works. 

Just as the Chinese Collection, consisting of 
four divisions, should not properly be designated 
Tripitaka or San Tsang, meaning Tliice Thesauri, ; 
so the collection has no real right to be called a i 
Canon. It is simply a theological miscellany, a 
corpus script arum sanctoium, all the very diverse 
works in it being, or having at some time been, 
of literary or doctrinal value ; while the validity 
of the collection is entirely dcpoudeiit on imperial 
authority. 

The Tripitaka as it exists in C'hina to-day is 
only the latest one of several such collections that 
have been made. Twelve are enumerated between 
the sixth and eighteenth centuries, the latest five 
having been printed, while the rest remained in 
manuseript. Each collection included works not 
in the preceding one; but with addition, there 
was also excision and compression, so that the 
present collection contains fewer works than the 
first that was issued, at the beginning of the sixth 
century. This is due, not to the rejection of 
works which to changing thought became heretical, 
or to the critical mind became apocryphal, but 
to the fact that many early translations were only 
provisional, or incomplete, or partial versions, 
which could be superseded by the complete trans- 
lation ol the whole. 


Of the latest three Collections, the first, by 
Hung Wu, founder of the Ming dynasty, and the 
second, by Yung Lo, differ only in the number of 
Chinese works admitted into the fourth division. 
They are known as Southern and Northern respec- 
tively, one having been printed in Nanking, the 
other in Peking. The last Collection, by Yung 
Chi^ng and (hi'iEN Lung, is the revision of Hung 
Wu's Collection, with the addition of 54 Chinese 
works. 

The total number ‘of works included in the 
Chinese Canon is 1662, nearly two-thirds of them 
being in the first division (Sutras). A catalogue 
was made of the whole Collection by Bunyiu Nanjio 
in 1883, which may bo consulted for the sub- 
division of the Canon. The Catalogue is without 
an index to the Chinese titles, but this lack has 
been supplied by E. D. Boss. 

A new edition of the Canon appeared in 1913, 
known as the “ Hardoon Keprint,” the expenses of 
the undertaking having been chiefly met by the 
munificent gifts of Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Hardoon of 
Shanghai, who also entertained the scholars 
responsible for the work, during the years of their 
labours. The most prominent of those able and 
learned Buddhists was a monk who bears the 
monastic name of Tsung Yang. 

There are also two well-known Japanese edi- 
tions, published in recent times, one in Tokyo and 
one in Kyoto. 

Ettel : Chinese Buddhism; Bunyiu Nanjio: 
A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tupifaka; Boss : An Alphabetical List 
of Titles, etc , (Archseological Department of India, 
1910); eloiiNSToN . Buddhist ('Inna; Heal: The 
Buddhist Tnpitnka in China and Japan, a 
i'atnloifue ^ etc , 1876. 

BUDDHISM, HOLY PLACES OF, are gene 
rally found on hills or mountain-tops ; and the 
word III, mountain, is commonly used -of places of 
pilgrimage, even when situated elsewhere. In 
many cases, peaks already “ holy have been 
appropriated, partially or completely, by the 
liudd'hists. China, indeed, abounds both with 
Taoist and Buddhist mountain-shrines. Four places, 
however, have come to be specially sacred to 
Buddhism, and pre-eminently objects of Buddhist 
pilgrimage. They are i, Wu T*ai Shan T? IK ill, in 
Shansi, which from its position is especially the 
s€nt of Mongol Lamaism. The presiding Bodhis- 
attva is Manju'sri, (y.r.); ii, Vhhi Hua Shan 
AVlli, in Anhui, whose patron divinity is 
Tt Tsang (<7-^’ )i I'll© Buler of the dead, and 

also the protector of little children ; iii, P‘u T‘o 
Shan # lb > off the coast of Chekiang, where 
Kuan Yin (q.v.) is the main object of worship; 
iv, O Mei Shan IKJSiU in Ssuchhian, whose temples 
are dedicated to the Bodhisattva, P*u Hstkn ( q . v .). 
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These mountains must not be confounded with 
the “ Five Sacred Hills/’ whose sanctity is of 
an earlier date than Buddhism, and which are 
chiefly associated with Taoism, Among the num- 
berless mountain -monasteries of Chinese Buddhism, 
the above-mentioned four are not the highest, nor 
the most famous for learning, nor for founding 
a new school, nor have they exclusive rights or 
powers ; and it seems certain that their pre- 
eminence arises from their position in the land. 
It is clearly stated by Chinese writers that the 
number of the chosen mountains is /owr, to connect 
them with the four cosmogonical elements of 
Buddhism, Air, (Wu T‘ai) Fire, (O Mei) Water, 
(P‘u T‘o) and Earth (Chiu Hua), the elements 
being thus assigned because of certain peculiarities 
of situation or climate at each place. 

In addition to the four referred to, there are 
“ eight small famous hills,” some of which share 
their fame with Taoism. The most important 
from the Buddhist point of view, are T‘ien T‘ai 
^ in Chekiang, Wu Tang in Hupei, and 
Wu I , m Fukien Many other heights famous 
in Buddhist story might be mentioned; in fact 
the Sha7i tl| if , or ‘History of Buddhist 

Mountains in China,’ runs into thousands of 
volumes. 

IMlgnmages to these places naturally take 
place at the seasons when the weather is likely 
to be good, — roughly speaking, the spring and sum- 
mer in the north, t e. the lower peaks are visited 
in spring, and the lofty heights in summer; while 
winter pilgrimages are common in the south. 
The pilgrims are mostly pious laity, but a great 
many monks also join them. The calling of the 
latter entitles them to free food and shelter at the 
various monasteries en rovtc. 

Many ‘ guides,’ or books for the information 
and edification of both classes of pilgrims exist, 
and a detailed and interesting account of one of 
these is given in Johnston’s work, (’hap vii 

Johnston : Buddhii^t China. 

BUDDHIST MONASTERIES. Probably 
earlier (’hinese monasteries imitated the arrange- 
ments at Nalanda and other great Indian establish- 
ments, but unfortunately the Chinese pilgrims give 
us little iiiforiiiation as to the buildings in Indian 
monasteries. In (>hina the arrangement is generally 
a quadrangular space surrounded by a wall. The 
great gate faces south, and either outside of it 
or in the first court inside, there is a pool, filled 
with red lotus and tame fish and crossed by a 
bridge. The sides of the quadrangle are occupied 
by dwelling rooms, refectory, guest chambers, store- 
rooms, library, etc. The inner space is divided 
into two or three courts with a temple in each. 
The first temple is called The HaU pf the Four 


Great Kings* containing 

figures of beings who have not yet reached Buddha- 
hood. Generally the Guardian of the North, ^ m 
To W£n is black and holds a pearl and a snake; 
Kuang Mu )K g Guardian' of the East, is white 
and bears a sword ; if A Tsfixo Chang, Guardian 
of the South, holds an umbrella and is red; the 
Guardian of the West, gj Ch*ih Kuo, is blue 
and carries a guitar. The figures include images 
of the four kings, Maitreya (Mi Lei) ^ the 
coming Buddha, Wei T‘o a military Bodhisat- 
tva sometimes identified with Indra, and very 
often Kuan Ti M god of War. 

The second court is the principal one, and 
contains the principal images ; it is called the 
Precious Hall of the Great Hero hsiung 

pao tien. Behind the chief altar there may be a 
single figure, in which case it is always ’Sakyamuni ; 
more often there are three figures, called vaguely 
the Three Precious Ones 'J'hey are usually 
’Sakyamuni and two of the superhuman Bodhisat- 
tvas, or Buddhas, Amitabha (0-mi-t‘o), Manju’sri 
(WkN'Siiu) or some other. The central figure is 
sometimes Kuan Yin or O Mi T‘o. The common 
explanation that the triad represents the Buddhas 
past, present and to come, is not correct. 

In this Hall, or at the side of it, other Bod- 
hisattvaa have separate shrines : Ti Tsang, Ta 
Shhi Chih and others. Kuan Yin generally has a 
special shrine at the back of the chief altar, facing 
the north door of the Hall. The Eighteen Lohan 
are arranged along the side walls of the Hall. 

The third building is called the Fa t‘ang ^ 
and contains only small images. It is used for 
the religious exercises of the monks, but there is 
also exposition of the Scriptures for the laity, and 
sometimes preaching. 

In very large monasteries there may be a 
fourth Hall, used for meditation, and called the 
Ch'an t‘ang 

Monasteries are of all sizes, and in any of them 
the number of monks is always changing. This is 
because the monks do a certain amount of wander- 
ing; at one time many may be absent from their 
monastery, at another it may be filled with vi.sitors 
A largo monastery may have from thirty to fifty 
monks; a very large one may have as many as 
three hundred 

Most monks are dedicated by parents while 
but children ; a few become monks from sincere 
religious conviction after they are men. The 
children have the head shaved and wear monastic 
garb ; at twenty years old they are formally admit- 
ted into the Order. There are three ceremonies, 
originally belonging to three stages of the religious 
life, but now crammed into the space of a few 
days. This is partly because, up to the end of 
the Ch‘ing dynasty, only certain monasteries held 
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the government’s permission to ordain, so that 
candidates might have to travel some distance, 
and would naturally wish that one journey should 
suffice for the whole ordination. 

At the first ceremony, the candidates are 
admitted as novice^ j two or three days later they 
accept the robes and bowl, and promise obedience 
to the rules of the Pratiniokoksha. The third and 
final ceremony is “the most important; it is called 
fhou P'u-sa chieh “accepting the Bodhi- 

sattva’s commandments,” that is, the fifty-eight 
precepts of the Fan wang chxng (q.v.). The 
candidate’s head is branded at this ceremony in 
from three to eighteen places, by lighting bits of 
charcoal stuck on to the shaven pate. 

It seems that burning and branding as parts 
of initiation ceremonies were known in India in 
the first centuries of our era, but that they were 
not commonly practised ; and that they were not 
generally accepted in China till the eighth century. 
J (‘KING, who died in 715, seems to know of 
nothing beyond the two-fold ceremony for novitiate 
and monkhood. The third ordination must be 
part of the later phase of Buddhism introduced by 
Amouiia (T*it K‘ung) about 750. 

By those three ordinations the candidate becomes 
a ho'ffhang or full monk and takes a new name 
All monks pay obedience to the abbot, and in some 
cases the abbot represents the entire clergy of a 
prefecture I'is-a-via the go\ernment; but each 
monastery is independent in administering its own 
affairs and there is no hierarchy outside. 

The monks are divided into two classes termed 
Western and Eastern Tlie former are the religious 
part of the house, concerned with ritual, etc. ; the 
latter manage the business affairs of the establish- 
ment 

The diet in the monastery is strictly vegetarian ; 
as a rule there are three meals a day, all eaten in 
silence. The monks do not go round with the beg- 
ging-bowl ; they wear the garments prescribed in 
Indian Buddhism, but supplemented by Chinese 
clothing worn underneath, whatever is made 
necessary by the climate 

Either two or three services each day are held 
in the principal Hall, the ritual including verses, 
res^ionses and chanting, with the presentation of 
offerings, tea, rice, etc. 

In the course of most ceremonies the monks 
make vows on behalf of all beings, and take oath 
to work for their salvation. They have also to 
deliver sermons and listen to them, and to spend 
time in meditation. Some of them also have to 
teach the novices to read and recite religious books. 

It is usual for the monks to spend some time 
in wandering in the spring and autumn. There are 
many festivals, some purely Buddhist, some purely 
Chinese. 


As to the laity : they are at liberty to attend 
the daily services, which are however primarily for 
the monks. Generally the laity worship at any 
hour, lighting a few tapers and often trying some 
act of divination before the idols. But at certain 
seasons, the temples are thronged with lay pilgrims. 

The services of the monks are required by the 
laity chiefly fof funerals. In addition to the 
numerous monasteries there are a large number of 
nunneries, organized in the same way and under 
their control. These are more numerous in the 
South than in the North; and at the present day 
neither institution boars the best of characters ; 
e.g , in 1840 all the nunneries in Soochow were 
suppressed for immorality ; and a little later the 
monasteries (?) in Foochow suffered the same fate 
on the same charge. 

Hackmann . PuddhiHj}! oa a Pel tg ton, and 
BuddhiAt Monastery Life, East of Asia, vol. i. 

BUDDHIST SCHOOLS. The history of these 
would fill a large volume, yet Buddhism had been 
known in China for several centuries before any- 
thing was heard of ‘ schools.’ When Bodhidkabma 
came in 526, he came as a reformer, perhaps 
because his ideas were not acceptable in India. He 
founded the Ch‘an (Sanskrit, Dhydna) or 
Contemplative School ; feeling that too much 
attention was paid to sacred writings and outward 
observances, he proclaimed that the heart, rather 
than the words, of Buddha must be the chief guide 
of his followers. Bodhidharma’s system has been 
called the “Buddhist counterpart of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola”; it is indeed 
the way of all mystics; the tending of tlie inner 
light, the realization of the Eternal as immanent 
in the human Soul, through calmnes.s, meditation 
and prayer. It had the defects, as well as the 
virtues of mysticism, r g. leading to the neglect of 
learning, if leading away from priestcraft and 
e.xternalism. 

The Ch‘an school early divided into North and 
South ; the former soon decayed, but the latter 
flourished, and after the death of the 6th (Chinese) 
patriarch, there being no one head to whom to 
refer new doctrines that they might be classed as 
orthodox or heterodox, the Ch*an school subdivided 
into five main branches, and other schools also 
arose. Buddhism, moreover, is essentially a tolerant 
religion, recognizing “ many ways of salvation,” 
and it took kindly to the idea of different streams 
flowing from the one source, and complementary 
rather than antagonistic. Persecution and excom- 
munication have been little known, and division, 
amalgamation and interpenetration have been con- 
stantly at work among the schools. The immense 
size of the Canon was also a factor in the develop- 
ment of sects, special teachers emphasizing the 
importance of their favourite scriptures, 
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The Chinese reckon that there have been ten 
principal schools tsung). According to Hack- 
ilANN^ they are as follows : 1. Lii Tsung ^ 

2. Chii She Tsung 3. Ch/eng Shih Tsung 

4. San Lun Tsung HU'S* 5. T‘ien T‘ai 
Tsung. 6. Hsien Shou Tsung KM*^* 7. Tz'd Ln 
Tsung 8. Ch‘an Tsung j|S?. 9. Mi Tsung 

10. Ching T‘u Tsung 

Of these, four, viz. Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 9, no 
longer appear as schools in China, although their 
influence remains, and they themselves are found 
ill Japan. This is especially the case with the 
Mi Tsung, also called Chen Yen Tsung (see below). 

No. 8, the Ch'an or Contemplative School, has 
practically absorbed all the rest. It subdivided ‘ in 
the eighth and tenth centuries, as above stated, 
into five sects, sometimes from their importance 
also called ^ and causing confusion. The proper 
term is ^ chia or ‘ families.’ These are named 
from the places where they originated; being, in 
chronological order, the Hui-yang, Lin-chi, Ts’ao- 
tung, Yun-men and B'a-Yeii Schools; of these the 
Lin -chi an is by far the most important. It 
began in Shantung in the 9th century. Its founder 
died in 868, and his dagoba was erected near 
Ta-ming fu in Chihli. Most educated monks of 
to-day profess to belong to this school or ‘family*. 
It is an interesting fact that it was among the 
Chinese, who are supposed to be above all things 
a practical people, rather than among the people 
of India that Contemplative Buddhism was mainly 
developed, and it is at this day the prevailing form, 
though much modified by alliance with the Ching 
T‘u or Amidist School. The special object of the 
Lin-chi Tsung is to teach that while self- 
improvement is hard, man has resources in himself 
to overcome all difficulties. This doctrine ap- 
proaches to Confucianism, and the school is held 
in high esteem among the thoughtful classes in 
China, who despise the image worship of the 
Ignorant multitude. 

The five the Lii, T‘ien T‘ai, Hsien Shou. 
Tz‘fi En and Ching T‘u Tsung, are sometimes 
called Chiao men •tn , as against the rh‘an Tsung, 
known as Tsung men , They all agree on the 
importance of externals, while differing from each 
other on other matters as much as they differ from 
the Ch‘an. 

i. The strictest is the Lu Tsung, also called the 
Nan Shan, Southern Hill, School. It was founded 
by Tao Hsuan, who died in a.d. 667, and lays 
great stress on the minute observance of the old 
Lii (Vinaya) regulations. The chief seat of this 
school at the present day is at Pao-hua Shan to 
the east of Nanking, where the rule is exceedingly 
severe, the priests eating only two meals a day, 
drinking nothing but tea, and dressing in black. 


ii. The T'ien T‘ai School was founded by 
(’hih I BH, (died 597) and was an attempt to com- 
bine esoteric and exoteric teaching ; meditation was 
still to have the first place, (though the use of books, 
which Bodhidhabma had forbidden, was permitted) ; 
and yet ceremonial was regarded as having objective 
value. The founder’s favourite sfitra was the 
Miao Fa Lien Hua Ching His home 

was in N.E. Chekiang among the beautiful T‘ien 
T‘ai Mountains, still a great Buddhist stronghold. 

ill. The Hsien Shou Tsung originated in the 
T‘ang dynasty, but is named from a great reformer 
who afterwards arose. Its favourite sfitra is the 
Hua Yen Ching and another and commoner 

name for the school is Hua Yen Tsung. 

iv. The Tz‘u En Tsung was founded by Chikh 
Hsien on the Wei Shih Lun, one of the books 
translated by the famous pilgrim IIsuan Tsano, 
and insists, as the name “kindness-and-compassion- 
school” implies, on the necessity of love towards all 
beings, as the highest sign of true religion. It 
practises a special kind of meditation based upon 
peculiar psychological views. 

V. The Ching T‘u Tsung or Lien ^ ^ , also 
called the Amidist or Lotus School, was founded 
by a native of Shansi in the 4th century. His 
I name was Hui Yuan ax and he lived under the 
Eastern Tsin dynasty. To this school belonged 
Chu Hung, the priest who opposed Matthew Ricci 
in letters which are still extant, who also founded 
the famous Yun Ch‘i H monastery near Hang- 
chow. In reality his was quite a distinct inter- 
pretation of Buddha’s teaching, but there has been 
so much borrowing, that a pure Amidist is not to 
be found. Some monks say that “Amidist teaching 
is Ch‘an doctrine simplified for the multitude ’’ 
Its especial cult is that of Amitabha, the Buddha 
of the West. The favourite scriptures are three 
sfitras of the Pure Land, which were not the 
product of early Buddhism. 

This is the form of the religion which, rightly 
or wrongly, is supposed to have most in common 
with Roman Catholic Christianity, having its 
purgatory, its Goddess of Mercy, its elaborate 
machinery for delivering the dead from pain and 
misery through the good offices of the priests, and 
gaining them an entrance into the Pure Land of 
the Western Heaven. It is also the form which 
is most affected by the ignorant laity, and Kuan 
Yin and Amita Buddha are more often on Chinese 
lips than any other religious names, both having 
endeared themselves to the popular mind by their 
devotion to the human race. The school has its 
own doctrine of Salvation by Faith, but no punish- 
ments are eternal. The mere repetition of the 
name Amitabha has saving efficacy. (See Pure 
Land School), 
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Of the four schools now extinct in China, the 
most important is the Mi Tsung ffg ^ , Secret 
Teaching School , or Chen Yen Tsung JESSf , True 
Word School t the latest of the schools of Buddhism 
to arise in China. It was introduced from India 
in the eighth century. Its principal scripture is 
the Ta-jih ching;A:H|^ or Sdtra of the Sun Btjddha 
Vairocana ; and in its higher forms it is an elaborate 
and fanciful pantheism. In its popular use, 
however, it is a short cut to salvation by means 
of spells and ceremonies. The higher teaching of 
the School never had much importance in China, 
but the use of spells and magic appealed to Chinese 
superstition very strongly, and such ideas now 
form a large part of Chinese Buddhism, though 
introduced at such a comparatively late period. 
It was introduced into Japan in 806, where it is 
known as the Shingon sect, and is one of the 
must influential at the present day 

The C/hu She Tsung is the Kusha School of 
Japan; the Ch‘eng Shih Tsung, is known as 
Jujitsu, and the San-Lun Tsung as San-Bon. 

Hackmann : Die Schvhn des Chinp)*ischen 
Buddhismu^; (Mitth. Seminar, 1911); and Bud’ 
dinsm (fi a Beligion; Edkins : Chinese Buddhism; 
.loHNHTON : Buddhist China. [C.E C.l 

BUFFALO, WATER, hos hubalus, an un- 
wieldy and powerful animal much in use for 
agricultural work in the south. The head is so 
sot that the whole body may be submerged, with 
only the tip of the nose showing above the surface 
of the water. The hide is black, with few hairs. 
Though the animal is vicious with strangers, it is 
generally seen under the control of small boys 

BUGLIO, LOUIS, 1|il«9r a Jesuit mission- 
ary, was born at Mineo in Sicily, January 26, 
1606. He entered the Society when 17 years old, 
and after teaching for some years in the Homan 
College he was sent to China in 1637. He is said 
to have written and spoken Chinese with remark- 
able ease. He was an excellent draughtsman, and 
it was in this capacity that he was assistant to P. 
ScHALL and shared his labours and persecutions 
in Peking. He died there in 1682. 

Bosmans : Ferdinand Verbiest; Louvain, 1912. 
BULBULS. See Brachypodinae. 

BULLETIN CATHOLIQUE DE PEKIN, 

LE, a magazine published by the Lazarist Mission, 
primarily intended for missionaries. The first 
number appeared in December, 1913, and it has 
been issued monthly since then, with the excep- 
tion that it appeared twice a month for two 
months. An edition in Chinese is also issued. 
The price of the Magazine is two dollars per 
annum. 

BULLOCK, THOMAS LOWNDES was born 
on September 1846, and entered the British 


Consular Service in China in February, 1869. 
He was advanced to various important posts, and 
in 1897 become Assistant Judge and Consul at 
Shanghai. In July of that year he retired, and in 
1899 he succeeded Legob in the Chair of Chinese 
at Oxford. He held this post till his death, 
March 20, 1915. 

His writings are few, — a small number of 
papers in periodicals and Progre'isive Exercises in 
the Chinese Wrtiten Language, 

BUND, Hindustani band^ an artificial cause- 
way or embankment. In Shanghai the bund of the 
International Settlement is 3600 feet in length. 
In Hongkong the word piaya is used instead. 

BUNDER, from Bund (g.v.). A word used 
in Shanghai for an untrue rumour or canard, 

BUNGALOW, (Hind. Banglah), a one- 
storeyed house. 

BURGEVINE, HENRY ANDREA, an 

American, born at Newbern, N. Carolina in 1836, 
a subordinate to General Ward, who took com- 
mand of the Ever Victorious Army after Ward’s 
death. By his overbearing manners, by inter- 
ference with the civil rule at Sungkiang and in 
other ways he made himself obnoxious to 
Li Hung-chano, then Fu-Pai or provincial 
Governor. Li begged General Stavkley to remove 
Burcevine and appoint a British officer in his 
place, but the General declined to interfere. 
When Burge vine’ 8 trooos were ordered to Nan- 
king they refused to go until their arrears of pay 
were given them. In quarrelling with Ta Chi, 
the Bank or banker holding the funds, Burgevinb 
laid violent hands on the money and struck the 
banker For this he was dismissed, Captain 
Holl\nd being placed in temporary command and 
Captain Gordon being recommended for the 
permanent appointment. 

Burcevine went to Peking to claim redress, but 
though Sir Frederic Bruce and Mr. Burlingame 
were strongly in his favour, it soon became 
evident that there was no possibility of his 
reappointment. He was irritated, weak from an 
imperfectly healed wound, and, it is said, in the 
habit of taking enough stimulants to disorder his 
mind. He got together some one hundred and 
fifty foreign rowdies and went over to the rebels 
at Soochow. There was great danger of Gordon’s 
officers deserting to their old leader. Burgevinb 
seems to have had an idea of entrapping and 
seizing Gordon ; he also met him and tried to 
persuade him to join in an independent campaign 
against rebels and imperialists alike; he arranged 
with Gordon to desert to him, on a guarantee that 
no proceedings should be taken against him or his 
officers for their service with the rebels. When 
the desertion did take place Burgevinb himself 
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got left behind in Soochow, and it was only by 
Gordon’s diplomacy and the T*ai P’ing leader’s 
generosity that he got away in safety. The 
Fu-t‘ai handed him over to the American Consul, 
who, at Gordon’s request, agreed to take no 
proceedings against him on condition that he left 
the country. For some time he lived quietly at 
Yokohama, but in 1865 he made a trip to 
Shanghai, then to Amoy, where some rebels were 
m arms. At Amoy, while drunk, he agreed to 
join the rebels once more. A black servant 
betrayed him to the Chinese authorities, who 
arrested him on the way to the rebel lines and 
armed to the teeth. The American Consul 
demanded custody of him, but was refused j the 
American authorities having failed in their duty 
to arrest him at once on hia return. The utmost 
to be obtained from the Chinese was a promise 
to keep their prisoner unharmed till the Govern- 
nent at Washington had been consulted. He was 
sent to Li Htjng-chang ; but on the way, at Lan 
Chi hsien in Chekiang, he was drowned by the 
capsizing of a ferry-boat, June 26, 1866. Enquiry 
failed to find any signs of foul play ; but a certain 
amount of doubt must always remain about a 
death so opportune to two governments. 

Wilson : The Ever-Victorious Army. 

BURHEL. See Sheep, wild. 

BURIAL OF THE LIVING. Sec Sacrifices. 

BURLINGAME MISSION. In 1867 Bur- 
LIN GAME resigned the post of United States minister 
to China, and accepted the leadership of a Mission 
on behalf of the Chinese Government to the 
Western powers. After visiting the United States, 
France, Prussia and England, he died in Russia, 
1870, before his work was linished. 

The Mission included J. McLeavy Brown, 
(who had been interpreter to the British Legation 
in Peking), as First Secretary, and M. Deschamps, 
(a Frenchman who had been connected with the 
Chinese Customs) as second Secretary; besides two 
Chinei^e ofRciala and some students. This being 
the first Embassy ever sent by China to Western 
powers, was a most exciting matter to all interested 
in the opening of China to Western influence, and 
in a mass of writing on the subject, the most 
varying views were expressed. To some it marked 
the beginning of a new and better era for China; 
to others it appeared a gigantic piece of humbug. 
The movement was certainly prejudiced by the 
injudicious and exaggerated public utterances of 
Burlingame. The Chinese Government was re- 
presented as desiring and intending to introduce 
Western methods, but only gradually, as the people 
became convinced, and not hastily at the urging of 
foreign powers. On the other hand foreigners in 


ill China regarded the Government as insincere, 
and desirous only to put oS all change as long as 
possible. The time had arrived for the revision of 
the Treaty of 1858 with England, and the 
British minister, backed by the mercantile com- 
munities of the ports, proposed the immediate open- 
ing of China by railroads, telegraphs, navigation 
of inland waters, mining, right of foreign residence 
and other means. In the light of later Chinese 
history it is clear that such proposals must have 
been abhorrent to the mandarins of those days. 
At this juncture, Burlingame succeeded in making 
a Treaty with United States endorsing the “un- 
qualified admission of the right of China to resist 
all pressure from without as to material improve- 
ments or progress.’’ (Despatch of Sir Rutherford 
Alcocr, November 10, 1868). The Chinese Govern- 
ment was at once made strong to resist the British 
proposals, and after tedious delay and fruitless 
endeavour by the British minister, the new Treaty 
was signed with a few jietty additional concessions 
granted. 

To many, the great effect of the Mission, not 
only by the Treaty it made, but the change it 
brought about in the attitude of Western powers 
towards China, was to confirm her arrogance and 
seclusive, conservative mind, and contempt of the 
foreigner, and to give the victory to the foes of 
px ogress. ’J’o others it was a noble attempt to do 
justice to a Government placed in a difficult 
position. 

A decision on the wisdom or foolishness of the 
Mission and on the goodness or badness of its 
fruits can only be made, — if it is possible to 
decide, — after a study ol both sides of the question 
as shown m the mass of contemporary criticism, 
discussion and coaTPspoiidence. ftee American re- 
latto7is. 

F. W. Williams : Anf «> 7 i Ihuhntjfune. 

BURNING OF THE BOOKS, THE, an ex- 
pression which generally refers to Ch‘in Shih 
Huano Ti‘s notorious deed in b c. 213. At the 
suggestion of Li Ssu, his prime minister, he ordered 
the destruction of all books except those on 
medicine, divino-tion and agriculture. Within 
thirty years the Han dynasty reversed the order, 
and perhaps not so much harm was done to literature 
as is sometimes assumed. The lacunae, different 
readings and general tlisorder in classics are common 
to all ancient literatures. Finding the literati still 
in opposition Shih Huang Ti destroyed ( ft ) some 
four hundred of them in the capital Hsicn-yang. 

There were other occasions when a clean swoep 
was made of literature : Wylie mentions five 
‘bibliothecal catastrophes’ in his N^es on Chinese 
Literature. 

Tschbpe ; Histoire du Boyaume de Ts'ir^, 
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BURNS, WILLIAM CHALMERS, born in 
1816, died at Newchuang, 1868. He was sent to 
China as a missionary by the English Presbyterian 
Church, reaching Hongkong in 1847. He worked 
in several of the ports and left a reputation behind 
him for both scholarship and piety. The widely 
used translation of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progre^ss is 
his work, and he wrote some well-known hymns. 

BUSHELL, STEPHEN WOOTTON , was 

born in 1844 in Kent, took his medical degree at 
London University, and became medical officer 
to the British Legation at Peking in 1868. He 
was made C.M.G. in 1897, retired in 1899 and died 
at Harrow in England, September, 1908. 

He wrjte a number of papers on Chinese 
inscriptions, antiquities, numismatics, natural his- 
tory and art; his Chinese Aity (2 vols.) a South 
Kensington Museum Handbook, is well-known, 
and his Chinese P(>rc^‘l(un (1908) is a standard 
work. A full list of bis writings is given in 
T'aung podf 1908, p. 596. The most inijiortant are 
(hientnl (\‘Kin\i( Ait (the Wallen Ctillerfio/i), 


New York, 1897, and Chinese Porcelain, Oxford, 
1908. 

BUSTARDS. See Grallae. 

BUTTERFLY CHUANG, a title given to the 
philosopher Chuang Tzu from a famous passage in 
the end of the 2ad chapter of part I of his work 
in which he likens himself to a butterfly. 

BUTTON. The round knob, about an inch in 
I diameter, worn on the dress cap under the Manchu 
dynasty to denote the rank of the owner. There 
are nine classes, each being divided into principal 
]E and subordinate fit, the former being plain, the 
latter bearing the chiwacter shou, old age. The 
1 nine classes, beginning with the highest are, 

1 i, transparent red,— ruby; ii, opaque red,— coral ; 
HI, transparent blue,- -sapphire ; iv, opaque blue,— 
lapis lazuli; v, transparent white, — crystal; vi, 
opaque white, — stone ; vii, plain gold ; viii, worked 
cold; ix, worked gold with two characters (shou), 
i being the button for graduates of the lowest degree 
! (hstu ts*ai). 
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CACIANFU in Marco I^olo, is Ho-chung fu fnj , 
;|5 which 18 now P’u-chou fu, Shansi 

CAHEN, GASTON, the author of a History | 
of the Relations between Russia and ('hina in the j 
time of Peter the Great The author bad access i 
to the archives in Russia, and jiroduced much 
new material. The work was in French, but the 
text with some of the notes was translated by 
W. Sheldon Rtdoe in the Nafwnat Be view, ' 
Shanghai, 1913-14. 

(^atien : Hi^toiie des Belntwns de la Busste 
aver la Chine sous Pieire le Grand (1689-1730); 
Paris, 1911. 

CALANDRA LONGIPES or Cerculio longipes, 
ch'ung, the bamboo beetle, which 
btirea holes through the bamboo to lay its eggs 
inside. 

CALENDAR OF SUPERSTITIONS. Be 

sides the Imperial Calendar with its lucky days, 
etc., for use by all, there is a Buddhist calendar | 
for the priests’ use, Ch^an men jih sung HPT B | 
Every day has its feast or fast or duty. Most of 
ii is given in Dore’s Bevheiches sat les Supei - 
stitions, p. 391 et seq. 

GALLERY, JOSEPH GAETAN PIERRE 
MARIE, a distinguished sinologue who came to | 


China as a Lazarist missionary, but apostatized. 
He was born at I'urin, June 25, 1810, but in 1845 
or 1846 be was naturalized as a French subject. 
He joined the Al issions ICti angei es and wa.s sent 
to China, reaching Macao in 1836, where he studied 
the language under Gonsalves. Besides Chinese 
he learned Korean In his spare time ho studied 
the botany and geology of the district. 

He returned to France in 1842, and the next 
year was appointed Interpreter to the French 
(■onsulate at Canton, and w'as attached to db 
LA iiUENrs Mission. Returning in 1846 he w^a.s 
naturalized and took up his abode in Pans. In 
1847 he was made Secretary- Interpreter to the king 
and held this position till his death in Pans, 
June 8, 1862. IIis published works are Diettonnaire 
Encyclopedique de la longue Chmoise, Macao, 
1844 ; (only vol. I issued) ; the same was translated 
into English; Systema Phoneticum Scripturx 
Sinicm. 

Bretschneider : History of European Botanical 
Discoveries in China, 

CAMBALUC. See Khanhahq. 

CAMBRIDGE REACH, a part of the Canton 
river below Whampoa. The origin of the name is 
said to be as follows. The British ship Cambridge, 
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800 tons, arriving just before the blockade, was 
sold to Russell & Co., the American firm, who 
renamed it the Chesapeahe and sold it to the 
Chinese. These filled it with powder and rufiiana 
and sent it to defend the boom below Whampoa. 
The Nemesis was the first to attack it and to 
board it. It was set on fire and blown up, 
February 1841. In Hall’s Narrative he speaks 
of the vessel as ‘ the Catnbridfje formerly known 
as the C?ie8apeake.* 

Hall : Narrative of the Voynrjes and Services 
of the N emesis y p. 362. 

CAMEL. The camel used as beast of burden 
between Mongolia and China is the two-humped 
Bactrian cameL It is constantly seen in the 
streets of Peking and on the main roads in the 
northern provinces. It is found wild m the region 
south Jind east of Lob nor. 

CAMOENS (CAMftES), LUIS VAZ DE, was 

born at Lisbon in 1524. He gave offence at Court, 
and went as a private soldier to Morocco, where he 
lost an eye. Later he went to Goa, where, though 
already renowned as a poet, he made enemies by 
his satirical attacks on government corruption, and 
as a punishment he was sent to take^part in the 
military occupation of Macao (1558). At the end 
of his term of service he returned to Goa, but under 
arrest for some intrigue against the Governor of 
Macao, and was wrecked on the way. At Goa, 
being tried, condemned and pardoned, he was again 
arrested for debt ; and it was only after many other 
misadventures and seventeen years’ absence that he 
reached Lisbon. During all his troubles he had 
worked at his great poem Os Lusiadas (The Luaiad), 
the only thing he saved when wrecked. One of the 
sights of Macao is the grotto in which he wrote. 
On publishing the work he became famous and 
received a pension. He died in 1580. 

CAMPHOR, Wchang; from Cinnamomum 
comjihoraf Fr. Nees and Eberm. The habitat of 
the tree is the Naiishan range along the southern 
coast, especially in Fukien ; it is also found scattered 
in Ssuch'uan, where it grows up to 3,500 ft. altitude 
The wood is much used, especially at Canton for 
dressing cases, as the oil contained in it renders it 
distasteful to insects. But it is especially valued 
for its steareopten, 67/ ang-nao ft J||, which is largely 
used in medicine, either crude and in flakes or 
refined in cakes. This is produced by destructive 
distillation, Le. by chipping the trunk, root, and 
branches of the tree and boiling the chips in a 
covered vessel lined with straw. The sublimed 
camphor condenses on the straw and is gathered in 
these impure flakes and packed in lead -lined chests. 
It is employed as a diaphoretic, carminative, 
sedative, anthelmintic, and anti -rheumatic remedy, 
for decayed teeth, and in shoes to cure perspiring 


feet; also in the manufacture of fireworks and to 
pieserve clothes, although it is not altogether in 
favour for the last purpose, as it is thought to 
injure the texture of fabrics. In the North it is 
always called Ch*ao tiao ^^^om Ch‘ao chow in 

Kuangtung. 

Until Formosa fell into Japanese hands, that 
island was the source of ahnost all the camphor used 
in or exported from China. The supply, situated 
in the hills reclaimed from the savage tribes or just 
within their borders, was regarded as the property 
of the State, and camphor was declared to be a 
Government monopoly from the early days of the 
conquest of the island ; it was not until 1868 that 
traffic in the article was permitted to private dealers, 
The annual average export in the years 1865-67, 7, ICO 
piculs, was doubled in the three years 1868-1870. 
Exports were well maintained until 1880, when 
warfare and fires extinguished the trade for 
some years, after which a government monopoly was 
again established. In 1890 a demand arose for 
camphor, to be used in the manufacture of smoke- 
less powder, celluloid, fireworks, etc., and, with 
enhanced prices the Government was enabled to 
raise a considerable revenue from excise, restricting 
the trade to licensed persons. In 1891 nearly 
17,000 piculs wore exported, and the industry 
seemed to promise well. Then came the loss of 
the island, with the passing of the trade into 
Japanese hands. The world’s supply of camphor 
is almost entirely derived from Formosa, but, 
with State encouragement, China itself could 
undoubtedly produce a large amount. After the 
cession of Formosa, traders sought for camphor 
supplies in Fukien, where the trees grew in 
abundance in several prefectures (Kienning, Lung- 
yen, Yungchun, etc.). An official from Formosa 
obtained the sole right to collect, and taught the 
p#»ople to make camphor, and later on the Japanese 
sought to obtain the monopoly, but without success. 
High profits led to a reckless exploitation of the 
industry, and in 1906 there were 20 distilleries in 
Foochow, and over 11,000 piculs were exported. 
Soon, however, all the available trees were cut 
down, and the industry has now become practically 
extinct in Fukien. It can only be revived under 
government supervision. Efforts have been made 
to develop the camphor industry in Kiangsi, where 
camphor forests grow in Kauchow and Kian 
districts. A factory was started at Kiukiang in 
1904, and the average export is now 1,600 piculs. 
In South Hupei a syndicate holds the monopoly 
of development, a company was granted the right 
to exploit the Chekiang camphor, which is found 
in Chuchow, in 1903, and there is a small trade in 
Kuangsi. In the Shan States of S.W. Yunnan 
there are immense numbers of camphor trees 
(Szemao Cm tarns Report, 1900) which await 
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development, and eepecially better transportation 
facilities. In short, the industry might be revived 
and developed to a very great extent, if State 
support were only given to it. The export in 1916 
was pels. 2,377, value Tl«. 181,673. [N.S.] 

CAMPICION, Marco Polo’s name for Kan 
chou, ^ fjH capital of Kansu. 

CAMPO, a name given to the foreign settle- 
ment at Ningpo, being corrupted from kong po, 
the local pronunciation of chiang pei, meaning 
‘ north of the river.’ 

CANADIAN HOLINESS MOVEMENT 
MISSION. 

Headquarters : — Ottawa. 

Works in llunan^ at Vh^ang-ti ^ (opened 
1910) and Anhsiang,^^ (opened 1911), with 7 
foreign missionaries in 1916. 

CANADIAN METHODIST MISSION. 

Headquarters : — Toronto. 

Entered China^ 1891. 

Works in Ssuch^van. 

The first missionaries of the (\M.M., eight in 
number, arrived in China in the end of 1891, but 
anti-foreign riots in the Yangtze Valley prevented 
their proceeding inland till early in 1892, They 
were led by the Rev. V. C. Hart, D.J) , who had 
formerly been the Superintendent of the M.E.M. 
in Mid-(/hina They went in the first place to 
(ihengtu, already occupied by the C.I M. and 
M.E.M. Kia-ting Bffi, 100 miles S. of Cheiigtu 
was opened in 1894. 

In 1896 anti -foreign riots broke out at (’hengtu, 
and for more than twenty-four hours the mob was 
allowed by the Provincial Government (which had 
many thousands of soldiers at hand) to work its 
will on every mission in the city. Every compound 
was looted and destroyed. Both the Protestant 
and Catholic missionaries, however, wore kept in 
safety in the yamens, and after ten days were sent 
off with a strong escort, reaching Shanghai in 
safety. The foreign governments whose subjects 
had been concerned brought such pressure to bear 
upon Peking that the Viceroy of Ssuch‘uan was 
degraded, and indemnities were paid both to 
Protestants and f’atholics. Seven months after 
their enforced flight two of the (!.M. missionaries 
were back j and three months later all had returned 
16 Kia-ting or Chengtu, and re building at once 
began. 

Two and a half years later, the work was again 
hindered through disturbances caused by a band 
of outlaws known as Yu wan-fzu who 

terrorized (-entral Ss6ch‘uan for some time. 

In 1900, all the members of the Mission, in 
common with representatives of most other Societies, 
Protestant and Catholic, were sent down to the 
coast by Consular orders. The outburst in Ssu- 


ch‘uan did not, however, last very long, owing to 
the firm hand of a new Viceroy, H.E. Ts'is 
C'H’XJNHSUAN No foreigners lost their 

lives; but a few Protestant converts, and many 
Roman Catholic Chinese were killed, and much 
property belonging to the Christians was destroyed. 

In 1905, two additional stations were opened, 
nz. Jen-shou and Jung-hsien Jg ))$ ; and in 

the next decade, three more, viz. P‘eng-hsien IS 
Tzu-liu tsing and Lu chow jJJH* addition 

to the above new territory a large part of S.E. 
Sbuch'uan was handed over to the (\M.M. by the 
L.M.S. when it withdrew from the province, about 
1909. The centre of this field was Chungking, 
where the L M.S. had begun work in 1888. Since 
the transfer to the C M .M. two other stations 
have been opened, viz., Chung chow and 

Pow chow , 1913. 

In the Revolution of 1911-12, the missionaries 
had again to leave their stations through the dis- 
turbances, and all building was suspended for a 
year ; and the European War has once more 
hindered the work by preventing much needed 
buildings from being put up, owing to siraitness 
of funds. 

The C.M Mis.<\on I*ress. — This, the first 
Mission Press in W. China, was erected in 1897 
at Kia-ting. In 1904, it was remo\ed to Chengtu, 
and formally opened in the presence of the Viceroy 
in Ajiril, 1905 

In 1914, the ju’ess turned out over two million 
books and tracts in the (’hinese, Tibetan and Miao 
languages, (representing over 34,000,000 pages), and 

650.000 pages of English In 1915, it turned out 

1.250.000 pages in English, and 28,000,000 pages 
in C'hinese. 

In addition to printing Scriptures for the 
American Bible Society, and other religious 
literature, a groat deal of the output is for the 
u-se of the schools under the West China 
Educational Union, for the West C’hina University, 
and for the Union Schools at Chengtu. Chinese 
instHutions, such as the Post Office, the Salt 
GabelJe, etc , also give the I’ress many orders 

Educational work.^From 1892 to 1905, the 
educational work was limited to day-schools in 
each W the central stations ; but in 1905 one 
mis.sionary was specially designated for this work, 
and two schools of higher grade were at once 
begun. Even during the repeated absences of 
the foreigners, most of the schools were kept open 
by (’hinese teachers most of the time. 

The Society unites with the F.F.M S., 
A.B.F.M.S. and M.E.M. in the West (^hina 
University, (</.»’.), the Union High and Normal 
Schools, all at Chengtu; and in the Union Middle 
(High) School at (’hungking. There arc primary 
fichoola at all stations and most out-stations, and 
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all the school work connects with the W. China 
Educational Union. 

After the Revolution, a very successful Young 
Men’s Guild was opened at Chungking somewhat 
on Y.M.C.A. lines, and Km ting and (’hung chow 
afterwards followed with similar Institutional 
work, these efforts being largely financed by local 
Chinese. 

MadUal There are dispensarie-s at all 

the ten stations, and hospitals at seven of them. 

The Mission has already built three General 
Hospitals at (Jhengtu ; the first, completed early in 
1895, was destroyed in the same year by the 
rioters ; the second was built on the same site and 
opened in 1897 ; and a third fine modern hospital 
was built in 1913. Another for Women was opened 
in 1915. 

At Jung hsien, the present fine building was 
put up in 1914 : and in the same year, an 
interesting experiment was made, viz union 
medical work with the (hniene of the city; the 
(\M.M. providing the building, heavy furniture 
and physicians, and having charge of the religious 
Bide of the work, while the city has control of the 
patients, collecting fees and jniying current expenses. 

The Worn an* s Mi'o<iona} y Soviet y of the Homo 
(Jhurch sent out its first agent with the pioneer 

party in 1891, and the schools for girls, the work 
for women, and Woman’s Hospitals and dispensaries 
are mainly iii the hands of this auxiliary. 

Statistics of {’anadian Methodist Mission for 
year ending December 31, 1915 (including Women’s 
Missionary Society), 

Foreign Missi marios 168 

Chinese Staff 276 

(’ommuiiicants 1,633 

CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

Ueudijuarterx : —Toronto 

Entered (*h\n(t^ 1871. 

Works in Foimoxay North Honan y and Kuang- 
tumj, 

Formosa — The first missionary sent to 

niiiiH was the Rev. G. L. Mackay, who chose 
North Formosa as his sphere. For 23 years he 
wa.s practically alone. He settled in Tamsui, and 
after a year bajitized his first converts, ^ive in 
number. For twelve years he met with bitter 
opposituin, the climax being reached during the 
French invasion of 1884-5, when seven of the 
largest churches were wholly or partially destroyed. 
In addition to work among (’hinoso, Mr. Mackay 
preached among the half-civilizod tribes of the 
N.E. (’oast, and the untamed barbarians of the 
mountains. He was without success among the 
latter, but the former became in the course of a 
few years, in name at least, mostly Christians. 
This hindered the work among the Chinese, wlio 
from pride of race, refused a religion the despised 


Pepohoans had accepted. The native evangelists 
were trained peripatetically — following the mission* 
ary in his itinerations, and learning as occasion 
served. 

After the departure of the French in 1886, 
till 1895, when Formosa was ceded to Japan, but 
little active opposition was shown. At the close 
of the Franco- (Jhinese war, the Governor-General 
paid 110,000 as compensation for the property 
destroyed by the mobs. Better and larger churches 
wore built with the indemnity, and also a Theolo- 
gical (’ollege in Tamsui, which in 1914 was moved 
to Taihokii. as a Union (’ollege for the English 
and (’anadian Presbyterian Missions. Mr. M auk ay 
died in 1901. In 1904 the Presbytery of North 
Formosa — (jnite independent of the (’anadian 
(’hiirch, — was organized, and the first pastor was 
ordained in 1906. Shortly after this date, the 
work ceased to be reported among C’hina Missions, 
having been transferred to the Japan branch of the 
Mission. 

The Noith Honan Mission was begun in 1888, 
the first workers being the Rev. J. Gofouth and 
the Rev. J. Fkazeu Smith, M.D and their wives. 
Some months were spent in Shantung, studying the 
language and waiting for an opportunity to enU'ir 
Honan, and other agents having arrived in 1889, 
a beginning was made. Chang-te (jB and 
Wei-hui had been chosen for centres, as being 
on the line of the proposed Peking-Hankow railway, 
but ofiiciial hostility prevented their being occupied, 
and two market towns — C’h‘u Wang, and Ilsin 
(’hen — both on the Wei River, were opened instead. 
Even in these quieter places, riots occasionally 
broke out. In 1894 a fine site was secured outside 
CJhaiig-te city : and about this time a large number 
of additional missionaries arrived, and the work 
began to flourish. In 19(X), however, all the 
foreigners were obliged to flee from the Boxers, 
and divided into two partie.s, one going north to 
(’hefoo, and one southward to Hankow. I’he 
southern party was attacked, and some were 
seriously wounded, but all eventually reached a 
place of safety. The mission buildings were 
partially or totally wrecked, but the Christians 
were not interfered with. When the missionaries 
returned in 1901, t’h‘u Wang and Hsin Chen were 
not re-opened, as it was found possible to enter 
both Wei-hui and Huai-ch’ing K hi 1902. 
Tao-k'ow g| n was opened in 1908, Wu-an ft gf 
in 1909, and Siu-wu in 1912. 

In the Revolution of 1911, Honan was one of 
the two provinces which did not go over to the 
Revolutionaries, through the influence of H.E. 
Yuan Shih-k‘ai, himself a native of Chang-te, and 
the mission work was not seriously interrupted. 

Medical work is carried on in four of the 
stations, and a flue well-equipped modern hospital 
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WM opened in Chang-td in 1914. There are Boys* 
and Girls* Schools at three stations, and the Honan 
Theological College at Wei-hui (opened 1914). 
The higher educational work is gradually being 
developed in union with the Canadian Anglicans, 
who work in South Honan. 

The Mission is responsible for the evangel- 
ization of all Honan north of the Yellow River. 

Tht South (Jhina was undertaken at 

the entreaty of some Chinese converts in Canada, 
natives of Kuangtung, who promised to support 
one of the missionaries sent. In response to this, 
Rev. W. R. Mackay, M.A., B.D. and his wife 
went to Macao in 1902, other workers following. 

In 1907 the mission was removed to the newly 
opened Treaty port of Kong-xnoon on the mainland, 
the work at Macao being handed over to the 
Jjondon Missionary Society, and the American 
Presbyterian work at Kong-moon being handed 
over to the Canadians. A hospital was opened in 
1912, and a Girls’ Boarding School in 1916. 

Statistics for the year ending Dec. 31, 1915. 


Foreign workers 

84 

Paid Chinese assistants 

177 

Communicants 

3,215 


CANDARIN or CANDAREEN; Chinese 
^ /('/», Malay kondrtn ; the hundredth part of an 
ounce or taej, 

CANDIDA, the baptismal name of the daughter 
of Hsu Kitang-ch‘i She was left a widow 

at 30, and till her death at 73 she was full of pious 
and charitable works. According to Du Halde she 
built 39 churches, printed 130 Christian books, 
established a Foundling Hospital and did something 
for the blind She died on October 24, 1680. 

Biatoire d'uiie dame chretirrim dc la Chine; 
J^aris, 1688 

CANGUE; Portuguese canfja, a yoke filH chia 
A large square wooden frame, fastened on the neck 
as punishment for smaller offences. The wearer 
has sometimes to stand in some public place and 
sometimes has to wear it day and night. It 
prevents lying down or feeding oneself. 

CAN I DAE. The dog family of the Carnivora 
is represented in North (-hina by the following 
five species ; Cania lupus tschihenstSy the (’hinese 
Wolf, in Chihli; C. alpinus, the Wild Dog, in 
Manchuria and Kansu; C. rorsac, the Corsac Fox, 
in Inner Mongolia ; Vulpes tfichiliensis, the Chinese 
Fox, in Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, Manchuria and 
Mongolia; and Nyctereutes jirocyonides, the Racoon 
Dog, in Manchuria. 

The above list is recent. For South China 
SwiKHOE reported in 1870 the Racoon Dog, from 
Fukien, Hankow and Shanghai; Vulpes hoole, the 
South-China Fox, in Amoy and Hongkong; V. 
lineiventerf the S. China Mountain Fox, in Fukien. 

11 


SowERBY : Becent Besearch upon the Mam- 
malioj etc.. Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii; 
SwiNHOE : Catalogue of the MammdB of China, 
P.Z.S., 1870. 

CANON OF CHANGES. See / Ching, 
CANON, BUDDHIST. See Buddhist Canon, 

CANONIZATION, a term constantly used by 
English authors writing of Chinese worthies. Being 
a purely ecclesiastical term its employment for a 
merely civil honour is rather unfortunate. 

It denotes the bestowal by edict of an honorific 
posthumous title. It is often granted many years 
after death. Generally with the new name there 
is also given a title of nobilify such as ^ duke. 
But these are very empty, having no effect on 
descendants. 

CANOSSI ENNES, ‘Filles de la Charite’, a 
Congregation of Roman C’atholic sisters with 
schools, orphanages, hospitals, etc., in Hankow, 
Hanchung fu (Shensi), Nanyang fu (Honan) and 
Macao. 

There are 84 Sisters altogether in ('hina (1916), 
but the Missions de Chine does not indicate how 
many of these are Chinese. 

CANTON. The name is an imitation of the 
local pronunciation of Kuangtung j)| . The 

capital of the Kuangtung Province, in lat. 23® .7' 
10“ N., long. 113®. 14' 30“ E., on the Chu Kiang 
or Pearl River. From ancient legends it derive-* 
also the names among Chinese of City of Rams, 
and ('ity of Genii. It is one of the most important 
places in the Empire and is the residence of the 
Viceroy of the Two Kuang (Kuangtung and 
Kuangsi, q v ) and of the Governor of Kuangtung. 
Up to B.r 110, It was the capital of the kingdom 
of Nan Yueh, which included the present Kuang- 
tung, Kuangsi and part of Tonkin. 

Canton was the first Chinese port to which 
foreign trade was attracted The Portuguese were 
the first Europeans to arrive (1616), but Arab 
traders had used the port for centuries before. 
The Dutch followed about a century later, and 
the English came in 1637, and by the end of the 
century nearly all the trade was in their hands. 
The East India ('ompany established a factory 
there in 1684 — their monopoly terminating in 1834 
Five years later Great Britain was at war with 
(^hina as a consequence of the insolence and 
arrogance with which her traders and officers had 
been treated for years, and especially on account 
of the manner in which the opium trade was 
handled ; fJanton was threatened with capture in 
1841, but was ransomed for $6, 000, OCX). The war 
ended with the Treaty of Nanking, by which 
Canton and four other ports were opened to British 
trade and residence. The city still remained closed 
however till 1867, when in the Second War it was 
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taken and held by British and French troops for 
nearly 4 years. 

In September 1883 there was a serious anti- 
foreign riot in Canton, when part of Shameen was 
burnt; in the French war of 1884, Canton was 
unmolested. There have been no serious disturb- 
ances since then, until the Bevolution, but piracy 
is always rife in the surrounding countryside. 

The foreign concessions at Canton (French and 
British) are situated on the island of Shameen, 
(g'.v.). The city proper is 6 miles in circumference, 
and the whole circuit, including the suburbs, is 
about ten miles. The population is 900,000, includ- 
ing a large permanent boat-population. 

Of late years many improvements have been 
made. .Electric lighting was introduced (after 
previous failures) in 1909; waterworks were opened 
in 1908, and a fine bund was completed in 1914 
after many vicissitudes. The Samshui railway 
(30 miles) w'as opened in 1904; the Kowloon line 
in 1911 ; and the Canton-Hankow line has now been 
carried as far as Shiukuan, 140 miles from Canton. 
The city is the centre of a net work of waterways 
extending through a great part of the province and 
into Kuangsi : its distributing area has decreased, 
however, since the opening of the West Biver 
ports to steam navigation. 

The chief exports of Canton are silk and silk 
piece goods, tea, matting, cassia, and medicines 
Among minor exports are ginger, glass bangles, and 
fireworks, the last manufactured in and near 
Fatshan, a large city in the vicinity. Canton is 
renowned for its purely native manufactures, such 
as ivory-ware, black-wood furniture, etc., and the 
jade market is famous. In modern industry 
Canton has not yet developed to as great an 
extent as might have been expected. There are 
3 brick and cement works, 2 glass and 2 leather 
factories, 2 paper mills and a cigarette factory. 
There are, besides, numerous small enterprises, 
(silk filatures, flour mills, etc.), which in the 
aggregate make up a considerable volume of 
industry. There are oil tanks, situated on the 
western side of the river, near a new and growing 
quaHer of the city. 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 25,872,846 25,045,582 

Net Chinese „ 29,558,061 22,958,565 

Exports . ... 48,386,288 61,077,491 

Total Hk.Tls. .. 103,817,195 109,081,638 

The following is a list of British Consuls since 
the post was established at Canton in 1843. 

1843, Dec. 30, Francis Coleman Macorbgor, Consul. 
1849, Jan. 4, Dr. John Bowrino, (later, Sir John), 

Consul. 

1864, Aug. 10, BrTHERFORD Alcock, (later. Sir 

Butubeford), Consul. 


1658, Dec. 21, Daniel Brooke Bobebtbon, (later, 

Sir Daniel), Consul. 
1877, Nov. 9, James Mono an, Consul. 

1880, Feb. 25, Arthur Botch Hewlett, Consul. 
1886, Apr. 20, Chaloner Alabaster, (later. Sir 

Chaloner), Consul. 
1891, Apr. 1, ,, Consul-General. 

1893, June 15, Byron Brenan, Consul. 

1899, May 13, Benjamin Charles George Scott, 

Consul. 

1900, June 9, „ Consul-General. 

1902, Apr. 5, James Scott, Consul-General. 

1906, Apr. 21, Robert William Mansfield, 

Consul-General. 

1909, Jan. 21, James William Jamieson, 

Consul-General. 

CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, THE, 

a non-sectarian institution, a university in all but 
name, founded chiefly through the exertions of 
the Rev. A. P. Happer, D.D. of the A.P.M. who 
became the first President in 1887. In 1893, the 
College was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, and a body of trustees appoint- 
ed. The work was carried on in rented quarters 
till 1894, when some buildings were bought, but 
they proved unsuitable. 

In 1900, the work was removed to Macao" for 
safety, returning to Canton in 1904; and in the 
next year land was bought and building begun. 

While the College was . m exile at Macao, a 
small girls’ school was begun in connection with 
it; and in 1906, after the return to C’anton, a few 
girls were admitted to co-education, at the instance 
of two prominent Chinese Christians, one of whom 
18 now the head of the Chinese Department and 
Dean of the Middle School. 

In 1913, a separate Woman’s Department was 
opened, including a grammar and middle school, 
specially designed to provide a high-class college 
education for the girls of all the Missions in the 
province, which have about 5,000 in their schools 
of various grades. 

The College Department of the C.C.C. offers 
courses in General Arts, Natural Sciences, Agricul- 
ture and Economic Sciences. It is hoped shortly 
to add a course in Medicine, there being already 
a Medical Department which runs its own dis- 
pensary, etc. (See Medical Missionary Society 
tn China). 

A Department of Education was organized in 
1916, and a “ Teachers’ College ” is planned for 
the near future. 

(The Agricultural Department is partly sup- 
ported by the Kansas State Agriculture College, 
and the Pennsylvania State College Mission to 
China; and Columbia University and Vassar 
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College Christian Associations and other institutions 
in the U.S.A. assist in various ways). 

The largest division of the College is the 
Middle School, and there is a Primary School, 
where the boys and girls study together. 

The campus covers one hundred acres, on the 
Pearl River, about two miles below (.'anton city ; 
it has fifteen acres in crops for the Agricultural 
Department. The chief buildings are Martin, 
Grant and Swasev Halls, four dormitories erected 
by Chinese friends of the College, and nine faculty 
residences. 

The President is the Rev. C. K. Edmunds, 
B.A., Ph.D., and in 1916 the (-ollege reported, 


Foreign Faculty .23 

('hinese Faculty ... 31 

C'hinese assistants about 30 

Students 526 

Students studying in U.S.A 76 


CANTON REGISTER, the earliest English 
paper in China. See Pre.<tit. 

CAPE MERCHANT, a term used in books 
relating to early intercourse between England and 
the East. It seems to have been used in two 
senses, meaning a head merchant or a supercargo. 

CAPITALS. The Hsia capital was at Yang 
hsia ffiX in the modern T‘ai-kang hsien, Honan. 

According to the Situ Chhuj (flf®) the Shang 
capital, first at Po ^ (Shang-ch‘iu hsien, Honan), 
was moved in B.c. 1400 to Yin ® in the modern 
department of yen sKih ; the name of the 

dynasty was afterwards Yin. The Shao hao g 
of the Shu Oh tug is about the removal of the Chou 
capital from Hao fg (in Ch‘ang-an hsien) to Lo ^ 
It was issued b.c. 1098, but the actual removal of 
the court was not till 769. l-o was 30 ii north-east 
of Tjo-yang 1’he later capitals were — 

Hfeien-yang Shensi; Ch‘in dynasty, B.c. 249 

Ch‘ang-an (Hsi-an fu) ; W. Han, b.c. 200 

and Sui, a.d. 582. 

Lo-yang HR, in Honan; E. Han, a.d. 25; 

Ohini^, A.D. 280; T‘ang, 904. 

Chien-yeh Kiangsu ; E. Chin a.d. 317. 

Pien-liang tl* (K‘ai'feng fu) ; Sung, a.d. 960. 
Lin-an W g, (Hangchow) ; Sung, a.d. 1129. 
Yen-ching HKJf, (Peking); Yuan, a.d. 1280. 
Nanking ; Ming, a.d. 1368. 

Peking Jfc ; Ming, a.d. 1403 ; Ch*ing, 1644 ; 
Republic, 1911. 

CAPOOR CUTCHERY, son is the 

root of Kaempferia galanga^ which grows in Ssfl- 
ch*uan and Fukien. The name is derived from the 
Hindustani hafur-kuchri or root of camphor, from 
its camphoraceous odour. * It is powdered and 
mixed with oil and thus employed in friction and 
plasters. It is used principally as a remedy in 


toothache or as a wash in dandruff or sores on the 
head ; and to destroy lice. . 

CAPSICUM. A small-fruited variety of 
Chilli-pepper, Hu chiao^Ifi or Capeicum frutescens, 
is commonly cultivated as a speciality of Ssdch'uan, 
while both the long and round forms of annuum 
are cultivated in many parts of China, where they 
are the most important relish used, being eaten 
in the green state, fried with vegetables. When 
ripe they are pounded in a mortar and with water 
added form a sauce. They are also roasted for 
use as a seasoning, or boiled in oil to impart to it 
their pungent flavour. Oil so treated will keep for 
an indefinite period. This oil is named la-yu 
WYlson : A Naturalist in W. China, 
CARACHARA, CARACORON, forms of 
Kara-koinim (q-v.) 

CARAIAN, Marco Polo's name for Yunnan 
province. Also found as Karajan, etc. 

CARAMORAN, Marco Polo’s and Odoric’s 
name for the Yellow River, in Mongol Kara 
Moureuy Black River. 

CARDAMOMS, INFERIOR, are the 

capsules or seeds of Amomurn vtllosum, Lour., or 
A, xnnthoides and the Electorea. Grains of 
Paradise is the alternative name of the latter, 
which are imported from Siam. 

Wild cardamoms fl are the seeds of 
A ghfho . sum.y Lour. The export of cardamoms in 
1916 was pels. 115, value Tls. 6,5CX). 

CARDS (visiting) are in China not cards but 
pieces of thin red paper about 7x5 inches, bearing 
the name and surname. On the back are often 
found small characters stating that the card may 
only be used for visiting purposes, etc., not in 
business matters. Han-lm scholars and others use 
larger cards with larger writing. 

During a period of mourning the colour is 
different in some cases ; in others a special character 
or phrase is added. 

Red paper was introduced for cards about 
A.D. 1500, white having been used before. 

Since the Revolution the foreign style of card 
has come much into use. 

CARMELITES, 

Carmel of St. Joseph at Tu-s6-wei is the only 
Institution of Carmelites in China. It was founded 
February 24, 1869, the Mother Marie de Jesus 
being the first superior and having four French 
nuns with her. She died in 1908, after 40 years 
in China, and the last of her four companions, 
Mother Dominique du Mt. Carmel, died in 1914, 
after 45 years in China. 

The number of nuns is 27, of whom 21 are 
Sisters of choir and 9 are lay-sisters (Converses). 

J. DE LA ServiAre, Histoire de la Mission du 
KUmgnaVf tome ii. 
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CARNIVORA. This Order is represented in 
North China by thirty-nine species and sub-species, 
belonging to four Families. See Ftl\d<z^ Canid<B, 
UrsidcR and Mustelidm, 

CARPI Nl. See John de Plano Carpini. 

CASA BRANCAi the Portuguese name for 
the city of Ch‘ien-shan lU , on the north of the 
inner harbour of Macao. 

C ASSAY, another mediaeval form of Cansay, 
Kinsay, etc., the modern Hangchow. 

CASSINI CONVENTION, the name given to 
a secret treaty signed at St Petersburg by Li 
Httng-chano and Prince Lobanov as the result 
of conferences with Count Cassini in Peking. It 
was ratified in Peking in September, 1896. 

Dr. Dudgeon, with much difficulty, obtained 
it from the Tsung-li Yamen and it was printed in 
The North China Daily News of October 28, 1896. 
In the form given it is, according to Cordier, a 
hybrid document, partly the Busso- Chinese Bank 
agreement concerning railroads in Manchuria and 
partly a short treaty signed by Li Hung-chang 
and Lobanov respecting Kiaochow, etc. 

The treaty — if there was such a treaty — gave 
permission to Bussia to continue the Siberian rail- 
way, then near completion, to various points in 
Manchuria, and to guard it with Bussian troops; 
it also agreed to lease to Bussia the harbour of 
Kiaochow in Shantung for a period of ten years; 
and it gave to Bussia some rights at Port Arthur 
and Ta-lien wan. 

Cordier : Histoire des Relations de la Chine , 
etc., vol. iii, p. 343. 

CASTOR OIL pi ma KMi Rictvus connnnnis. 
The plant, which was introduced from Tartary, is 
chiefly cultivated on the borders of fields, partly 
to prevent cattle straying into them and partly 
from considerations of economy. The crushed 
seeds are used in Chinese medicine as an outward 
application in a large number of diseases, combined 
with the oil, or the pulp is taken internally. The 
oil, strange to say, was not used especially in 
medicine apart from its pulp ; its special use is 
for mixing the colours for C*hinese seals. 

CATS US mao. Bats destroy silkworms, but 
cats keep the rats away; hence the superstition 
that cats are protectors of silkworms, the picture 
of a cat (fits ts^an maOf silkworm -cat), stuck on 
a wall, being powerful to ward off harm from the 
iS'orms. 

Cats are also credited with a general power 
to put evil spirits to fiight^perhaps because of 
fSieir being able to see in the dusk. It is said 
that in some parts, worship is pa)id to the cat- 
spirit. 

DoRf;, Recherches sur Ips SnpershtionSf p. 472. 
Dennys^ Folklore . 


CATALAN ATLAS. This is a manuscript 
of the date 1375, from the library of the French 
king Charles V. It is now in the Mazarin 
Gallery of the Biblioth^ue Nationale. It con- 
sists of six wooden plates each covered with 
parchment on both sides, on which is traced the 
map, coloured and illuminated in gold and silver. 
The lettering is in the Catalan language. China 
(Cathay) is very well defined, and Cordier has 
made a valuable study of this portion of the 
Atlas. 

Cordier : U Extreme Orient dans V Atlas 
Catalan^ etc., (in ‘Bulletin de Geographic histori- 
que et descriptive,^ 1895). 

CATCHPOLE, ALLEN, The first president 
in China of the East India Company, and King’s 
Minister appointed by William III. He does not 
seem to have used his diplomatic powers but 
busied himself as President. He had too many 
difficulties in Chusan and in 1703 sailed away to 
Pulo Condor, an island off Cochin China. For a 
year or two there was an effort to develnpe Pulo 
Condor as a trading centre, but the effort ceased 
when a firmer foothold had been obtained in 
Canton. 

Catchpole left England in 1700 and the last 
mention that is made of him is in 1703. See Pre- 
sident in China. 

Fames : The English in China. 

GATH AN, a mediaeval name for China, 
connected with Khitan as Cathay with Khitai. 

CATHAY, a form of the name by which 
China is known in Central Asia. It is derived 
from the race called Khitans who occupied the 
Sungari basin and established the Liao dynasty 
in China (a.d. 937-980). Other forms are Khata, 
Khitai, and Kitai, which last is used in Bussia, 
whose acquaintance with China was through 
Central Asia. 

CATHCART, CHARLES Colonel, sent by the 
British Government as special envoy to Peking in 
1787. Ho died in the Straits of Sunda on his 
way out. A tablet to his memory stands outside 
Uie Cathedral at Shanghai. 

CATT'ANEO, LAZARUS |B iS jH , was born 
near Genoa in 1560 and entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1581. He spent seven years in India 
before being called to Macao, and after studying 
Chinese passed on to Chao chou, 1594. He was 
Bicci’s companion in his first journey to Peking, 
and was sent to Macao to report thereon. After 
various charges, including that of Visitor to Malac- 
ca, he was accused of conspiracy against the Em- 
pire, but his innocence being established he return- 
ed to Nanking. Two years later the Grand 
Councillor (Kolao) Paul Hsii, retiring to Shang- 
hai because of his father's death, invited P6re 
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Catiakbo to Shanghai. There Cattaneo founded 
a flourishing church, and in 1610 founded also the 
church at Hangchow, and in 1620 that at Kia- 
ting XS. He spent his last years at Hangchow 
and died there in 1640. 

Havuet : La Stklt chrHienne dt Bingan^fou 
ii, p. 11, note. 

CATTY, (Malay, Kaii)^ a weight called chin 
Jf in China, equal to 1^ lbs. avoirdupois. 

CAVES OF THOUSAND BUDDHAS M 
ch*ien Fo tung, are caves near Tun-huang in Kansu. 
They contained a library of about 15,000 scrolls in 
Chinese, Tibetan, Mongol and Brahmi script, the 
latest dating from a.d. 976-997. Amongst them is 
a Nestorian tract and a Manichean manuscript. 
The caves were walled up in 1036 and were 
examined by Pelliot in 1908, who acquired for 
the French government the more valuable portion 
of the library. 

Pelliot : Une Biblioth^que M6dicvale; 
B.E.F.E.O., vol. viii, p. 501. 

CELADON, called in Chinese I-.ung-ch‘uan yao 
fift ^ SJ, or Ch‘ing tz'iiflfJjSI a famous green por- 
celain from Chekiang. That produced m the Sung 
jieriod was bright grass green ; later it became a 
greyish green, or sea-green. 

Bushell : Chinese Art . 

CELESTIAL EMPIRE. A common term for 
China among foreigners; probably a translation of 
Cic7i chWtOf heavenly dynasty, which is 
common in Chinese. 

The jioetical use of tUen as an adjective is, 
however, no excuse for the absurd u.se of 
‘celestial’ as a noun to denote a Chinese, — in such 
evpre.s.sions as ‘ bright celestials,’ et(\ 

CELESTIAL EMPIRE, THE, a weekly 
Shanghai journal founded in 1874 by Pedbo 
Loureiuo and first edited by F. H. Balfour. It 
is now the weekly issue of The Shanghai Mercury. 

CEMENT is manufactured at Green Island, 
Hongkong, by the (’hee Hsin Co., (established in 
1906) ; at Tangshan near Chmwangtao, capacity 
600,000 barrels yearly ; and by the Onoda Cement 
Co., near Dairen, capacity 150,000 barrels yearly. 
There are other works, e.g. at Tayeh, Canton, etc., 
but of smaller capacity. The export from China 
in 1916 was pels. 239,328, value Tls. 185,733; while 
the import amounted to Tls. 964,104. 

CENSORS imA yii shihy etc.). A body of 56, 
under two presidents, stationed in various di.stricts 
throughout the eighteen provinces. Their duty 
was to report to the throne on all subjects connected 
with the welfare of the people and the conduct of 
government. They were hence called, among other 
names, ((rh mu kvariy eyes and ears officials). 

They were at liberty to censure the sovereign for 
anything blameworthy they saw in his conduct or 


government, without risk ..f being put to death, 
though they might be degraded. The whole body, 
the Censorate or Court of Censors, with presidents, 
etc., was called Yuan or (literary) 

Yu shth T‘ai. 

The Censorate is an ancient institution, being 
known in the third century b.c. Some modifications 
of it as above described were made in 1906, the 
two presidents being reduced to one. 

CENTURION, the first foreign ship of war 
recorded in Chinese waters. It was British, under 
Commodore Anson, and arrived in November, 1741. 
By great firmness Anson succeeded in getting to 
Canton to refit. Later he captured a Spanish ship 
and took her into the Canton river. The Centurion* s 
crew helped to extinguish a great fire in the city, 
and Anson was subsequently admitted to a friendly 
interview with the viceroy, November 30, 1742, but 
could obtain no benefits for traders. 

Aitbbr : (hinn, an Outline, p. 163; Morse: 
I nt PI national Bvlations. 

CERNUSCHI, HENRI, born at Milan in 
1821, died at Mentone in 1896. He was of a 
wealthy family and a politician. He was natur- 
alized in France and after the Franco-German war 
he travelled to the Far East, reaching Japan in 
the midst of the Revolution. At such a time, 
and having both wealth and taste, he was able 
to make a splendid collection of works of art. 
He crossed Cb (’hina and bought largely there 
also. He gave this magnificent collection to Paris 
in 1882. The C’ernuschi Museum is at the corner 
of the Parc Monceau and the Avenue Vdlasquez. 

CERTHIIDAE, a family comprising the 
(’leepers and Wrens ('eithia fainiharm, the common 
Tree CVeeper, occurs in Manchuria and Siberia and 
IS rare in China Proper, never being seen south of 
Peking. C. hirnalaynna is the Tree-Creeper of the 
Himalayas and Sikkim, not rare in the hills of 
W. Ssuch‘uan and Mu-p'in; it comes down to the 
plains for the winter. Ttchodroma muraria, tKe 
Wall-Creeper, with red wings, is only seen in the 
winter; it spends the summer in rocky parts of 
high mountains, hunting the spiders which are its 
chief food. It has been taken in Chihli, Kiangsu, 
Shensi, Mu-p‘in, Kiangsi and Fukien. Anorthura 
fumigata, the Japanese Wren, occurs in the northern 
provinces, but is not common ; it is also found in 
Formosa. A. nepalensiSf the Nepal Wren, is not 
uncommon during the cold season in western 
Ssuch'uan Pnoepygn squamata, the Scaly-breasted 
Wren, is found in western China but is very rare. 
P. pusilla, the Brown Wren, is found in N.W. 
Fukien. P. formoaana occurs in Formosa. 
Spelacornis troglodytotdes belongs to W. Ssfich‘uan 
and Mu-p*in. It lives in deep woods on the high 
mountains. 8. halsueti, a very rare species, is 
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found in Shensi. Eldchuro. puuctato, hfts been tftken 
in N.W. Fukien. 

David et Oustalbt : Lea Oiaeaux de la Chine, 

CERVIO/E. There are eleven species of the 
deer family in North China. They are the follow- 
ing, their distribution being also given. In the 
present state of knowledge and nomenclature it is 
not possible to give so clear a list for the rest of 
( *hina. 

Cervm xanthopygua, Manchuria, Chihli, Shen- 
si ; ('. kaimiemiay Kansu, Hsinchiang; C. mantchu- 
riruSy Manchuria; C, dyhowakii, Eastern Man- 
churia; C. mandat inus, Chihli, W. Shensi; Cap’ 
realm pygargm, Manchuria; C, bedfordi, Chihli, 
Shansi, Shensi ; C. melanotia, Kansu ; Moachua 
atbtricmy Manchuria, Chihli, Shansi; M, sifanicva, 
Kansu, Ssuch'uan, Tibetan Border; Elaphurua 
daridtanuay Chihli. See Elnphure ; Sika 

SowEUBY : Journal y N.C.BM.A.^.y vol. xlvii ; 
Mfmoires coneeinant Vlnstoire 7tatureUe, etc., 
Shanghai. 

CHAIRS OF CHIi^ESE have been established 
in many Western Universities. That at Cambridge 
was founded in 1888. Sir Thomas Wade was the 
first professor, succeeded in 1897 by the present 
holder. Prof. H. A. Giles. When Dr. Legge 
retired from missionary work in Hongkong a sum 
was subscribed by friends to endow a Chair of 
Chinese at Oxford, with the condition that he 
should be the first Professor (1876). He was 
succeeded by Prof. Bullock, 1898. There is now 
no ('hair at Oxford. There has long been a Chair 
at King’s College, London, where Samuel Fearon 
was appointed in 1847 and Summers in 1863 and 
more recently R. K. Douglas and G. Owen. There 
was another at University Clollege, London, where 
Samuel Ktdd taught and later Lacouperie and 
George Brown in 1901. A Chinese Chair is to be 
established at the new Oriental School in London. 

Owen’s College, Manchester has a Chair of 
Chinese, occupied by Prof. E H. Parker. 

In The United States there are or have been 
several such chairs; at Yale, where S. W. Williams 
taught ; at Berkeley, California, where Dr. John 
Fryer is Professor; and at Columbia University, 
New York, (inaugurated by Prof. H. A. Giles), 
to which Dr. F. Hirth was appointed in 1902. 

At the Petrograd University Ivanov and 
Alexeiev are Professors of Chinese ; and there is 
an Oriental Institute at Vladivostok M. Edouard 
Chavannes is at the College de France in Paris ; M. 
VlssifeRE at VEcole dea Lnnguea (hientalea m Paris; 
and M. (Joubant at Lyons. At Leyden Gustave 
ScHLBQEL was professor, and at his death was 
succeeded by J. M. db Groot (now Professor in 
Berlin). Since his resignation, the Chair has been 
vacant. ^ 


There are Chairs in Berlin (Fobke and db 
GNk>ot), in Hamburg (Fbanke) and in Vienna 
(Kuhnerx). 

In Hanoi, a Chinese professorship was founded 
in 1901 for Professor Pelliot (now of the College 
de France in Paris), who was succeeded in 1911 by 
H. Maspero. 

CHAIR, SEDAN chiao tzu. The common 
and ancient means of conveyance, especially in 
cities, and also on country journeys for those who 
could afford it. There were definite rules with 
regard to the use of chairs. Thus, none but the 
Emperor might have sixteen bearers ; a prince of 
the blood had eight ; the highest provincial officials 
might also use eight; all other officials down to 
the actual (not expectant) chikJtaien or sub-prefect 
might have four. Also the chairs of officials down 
to the (’ommissioners of Justice, Finance and Salt 
were green ; chairs for lower ranks vv^ere blue. A 
TaoA^at'a chair should be blue but he usually had 
a green one because of his brevet rank. . 

Foreign Consuls used green chairs as being by 
treaty of equal rank with Tao-t'aia. 

CHALA fi M (e^a ^ati) the proper meaning 
being a palisade, such as is found across the streets 
of a Chinese city at night. It is known to 
foreigners as the name of the Portuguese cemetery 
at Peking. The name is an abridgement of 
T‘eng kung cha lan|K£(|[t|||(|. The Gate of T‘en(i 
the Kvnvch, T‘eng was a powerful eunuch of 
the middle of the sixteenth century. The history 
of the property is somewhat obscure. It was 
given by Wan Li to the Jesuit missionaries for a 
burial place for P. Ricci in 1610. The place has 
since been enlarged by purchases, and there is 
now there the Provincial House of the Lazarist 
Mission and a Provincial House of the Marists. 
In the cemetery there are eighty-eight graves, 
including those of Ricci, Longobardi, Schall, 
Verbiest and other famous missionaries. Besides 
the name Chala the name Shih min ^ atone gates 
is commonly used. The position of the property 
is on the west of Peking, about three-quarters of 
a mile outside the P*ing-tzu Men. 

Favier : Peking; Bulletin Catholique de 
Pikin, 1916, p. 274. 

CHALFANT, FRANK HERRING, a mis- 
sionary of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
North. He was born in 1862 in Pennsylvania, and 
died at Pittsburg U.S.A. in 1914. In 1906 he 
published Ancient Chinese Writing, in which he 
was the first to announce the important find of 
inscribed bones in Honan, of which he and Mr. 
Couling were the first foreign collectors. (See 
Oracle bones). In the volume Shantung edited by 
Forsyth, he wrote a valuable paper on Chinese 
Coins, which has also been issued separately. At 
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his d«ath he left a work containing drawings of 
all the oracle<bohes known, with identification of 
characters as far as possible, but it hals not yet 
found a publisher. 

CHALMERS, JOHN, was born in *Ecotland 
in 1825, and graduated at Aberdeen University. 
He came to Hongkong in 1852 for the London 
Missionary Society. He succeeded Dr. Legge in 
charge of the Hongkong Mission, prepared a 
translation of the Bible in Wenli, and received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from his alma mater 
in 1878. His chief writings are The Ongin of the 
Chinese, 1865, SpecuIatio7is of the 'Old Philo^oyher 
1868, A Pochet Dictionary of the Canton Dialect y 
1872, The Concise Konghsi Dirtionar y, 1877, and 
Structure of Chinese Charactersy 1882. He also 
did important work in revising the Delegates* 
Version. He died in 1900. 

China lievicwy vol. xxiv. 

CHAM, a corruption of Khan. “ The great 
(‘ham of Tartary” (meaning Chenghis Khan) is 
found in English literature. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 

FOREIGN. The first organized in China was 
that at Canton, established by the British Merchants 
on August 25, 1834, to ensure unity of action at the 
time when Lord Napiee was trying to force open the 
door in China. A General Chamber was formed in 
November, 1836. It was dissolved in April, 1839, 
at the time when the opium was being surrendered, 
while the foreign community was under forcible 
detention and while the bond was being forced on 
them never to introduce opium again. The 
C’hainber dissolved “until the restoration of our 
“trade, the liberty of egress from Canton . , . 

^enables the Chamber to serve the community in 
“a legitimate manner.” 

The Hongkong (Jhamber held its first meeting 
on May 29, 1861, sixty two firms being original 
subscribers. From the beginning it has frequently 
communicated directly with the Minister in Peking, 
and it rejected the suggestion of a consul some 
years ago that all communications should be with 
the CJolonial Government. 

In 1870 it gave $2,(XX) towards the Moss com- 
mercial expedition up the West River. In January 
1884 it received the privilege of electing one 
member for the Legislative Council; it elected Mr. 
T. Jacksok of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 

Other Chambers are those at Chefoo, Changsha, 
Foochow, Hankow, Newchwang, Swatow and 
Tientsin. The Shanghai Chamber, British till 1863, 
then became General. See British Chamber of 
Commercty Shanghai. 

CHINESE, When Yuan Shih-k‘ai was 
Governor of Shantung he proposed the establish- 
ment of a Chamber of Commerce for the province, 


and this was carried out; the regulations may be 
found in the Kiaochow Cmtoms Decennial Be^ort 
for the period . 1892-1901, page 128. In the last 
years of the Ch‘ing dynasty, when reform was in 
the air, the movement for the establishment of 
(’hambers of Commerce spread all over the country. 
In Kuangtung the C'hamber at Canton has affiliated 
Chambers at many important towns, e.g. at Sainam 
(established 1909) and in the Kowloon district, from 
whose members two representatives are selected for 
the Provincial Assembly. These Chambers are, in 
Kuangtung, as elsewhere, powerful factors in the 
development of trade. They have in some districts 
very considerable powers; thus at Chefoo they 
control the cash shops; that at Shasi took over 
the government during the revolutionary troubles 
in 1911, kept the strictest order, regulated the price 
of rice, helped the destitute and carried out famine 
relief works. 

CHAMDO ; the Eastern division of Tibet 
also called {K K‘ang, from which geographers 
have made Kham and Chamdo. 

CHAMPA, a Kingdom of some importance 
from the third century till the end of the fifteenth. 
It was the southern portion of the present Annam, 
and, like Annam, was probably a littoral Kingdom. 

From first to last Hinduism of the *Sivaite 
type was its national religion but it also received 
Buddhism from China, and one of its Kings was 
an ardent Buddhist. I Ching, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim, visited the country, and writes 
of it as Lin I The Cham language was 

not used for literary purposes but Sanskrit. There 
are still about 130,000 Chams; those in Cambodja 
are all Mohammedans; those in Annam still retain 
some traces of Hinduism. 

Maspbro : Le Boyaume de Chamiia (T*oung- 
pao, 1910-12). 

CHAMPLEVE. A kind of enamel- work,, 
similar to cloisonne. See Enamel. 

CH‘AN m in Japanese Zen, the Contemplative 
school of Buddhism founded bv Bodhidharma, 
{g.v.) Practically all monastic Buddhism in China 
belongs to this school. See BuddhiH Schools. 

CHAN BALECH, a name found in the 
(^atalan Atlas. See Khanhahq. 

CHANCJO, in the Catalan Atlas (q>v,) for 
Kan chou, in Kansu. 

CHANG CH*IEN H 9 o. minister of Wu Ti 
of the Han dynasty, was sent, about B.c. 138, on 
a mission to the Yueh-chi Ji who had con- 
quered Bactria, to get their help against the 
Hsiung-nu. On the way, he was captured by the 
Hsiung-nu and kept in captivity for over ten 
years. He then escaped and reached Bactria. 
Failing to persuade the Yueh-chi, after staying 
with them fur a year he returned to China, being 
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aglin captured by the Hsiung-nu, and again, 
after a year of captivity, making his escape. 
He had started with one hundred followers, • f 
whom only one returned. He brought back much 
information about the countries on the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus, and he is said to have introduced 
into China the cultivation of the grape and the 
making of wine, as well as hemp and the walnut. 
He was sent again to negotiate treaties with the 
various kingdoms of the west, and by b.c. 116 had 
opened up regular intercourse with thirty-six 
states. He was made marquis for his services. 
An interesting legend about him is given in Giles. 

Giles : Chinese Biographical Dictionary ; 
Yule : Cathay and the Way Thither. 

CHANG CHiH TUNG a native of 

(^hihh, born in 1836. He became Governor of 
Shansi in 1882. In 1884 he became Viceroy of the 
Liang Kuang, and in 1889 of Hu Kuang to carry 
out his proposal of a railway from Hankow to 
Peking. At Hanyang he started ironworks, cotton 
factories and coal mining. In 1894 he became 
Viceroy of the Liang Kiang. Later he was made 
Grand Secretary and appointed to the Grand 
( 'ouncil. 

At the end of 1898 he produced a work which 
made a great stir, the ^hUian hsueh p*ien. 

This has been trau.slated by P. Tobar, s.j., (Var. 
Sin. with text), and under the title Lear7i by Dr. 
R. I. WooDBRiDGE. It is a powerful plea for reform 
in Chinese Education. 

He was regarded by foreigners as an honest 
))atriot and ho was noted for fine scholarship He 
died m 1909 and was canonised asjStlS Hsiang. 

CHANGCHUN Ch*ang Ch'un, a town on 
the South Manchurian Bailway at its junction 
with the (Chinese Eastern Railway. 

There is also a line from this place to Kirin. 
The town comprises a Japanese Railway town, a 
Russian Railway town, a foreign Settlement and 
a native town. It was formerly called K‘uan 
(’h'eugtzu 

CHANGES, BOOK OF, or CANON OF. 

Sec 1 Vhing. 

CH^ANG PAI SHAN fidltl It also has 
the name Lao^pnt shan ^ ^ (Ij A mountain in 
Manchuria. Through Jambs’ book it is commonly 
known as the Long White Mountain. Ch‘ang A 
however, means long either in time or space, and 
is used here adverbially — the ever-white or con- 
Btantly-white mountain. The whiteness is not 
due to snow, but to a light-coloured gravel and 
to the greyness of limestone rock. The mountain 
was supposed to be sacred to the Manchu ruling 
family, since it was there that their great 
ancestor Aisin Qioro, (not Nurhachu as Hosie 
seems to say) was miraculously begotten. There 


is much legend connected with it. Its height is 
about 8,000 feec. It lies in Xirin province, 
some 200* miles east of Mukden, and the rivers 
Sungari, Yalu and Tumdn have their curigin there. 

James : The Long White Mountain; Hosie : 
Manchuria, 

CHANGSHA long sands, the capital of 
Hunan, on the right bank of the Siang river, about 
ICX) miles from the Yangtze, in lat. 20^.^, 10' N. and 
long. 113°.!' E. 

The name first occurs as the 36th and last of 
the commanderies into which Ch'in Sbih Huang 
Ti divided his empire. Liu Kao Tsu, the founder 
of the Han dynasty changed the title and Kingdom 
of his military companion, Wu Jui, from King of 
Hengshan to King of (’hangsha in 202 b.c. Jui died 
seven months later, but five of his descendants 
ruled after him, until in 167, the last died without 
posterity. In 155 Liu Fa, the sixth son of the 
Emperor, Ching Ti, succeeded to the title as Ting 
Wang, and arrived in Changsha with Chia I, one 
of the foremost writers and statesmen of the day. 
There are still memorial temples to both, that to 
Chia I, containing a relic. Ting Wang’s son died 
in 101, and the title became extinct. 

Scarcely anything of national importance occurs 
in later days till we come to the T‘ai P'ing siege 
m 1852. C'hangsha never forgets that she was in* 
violate through a siege of ninety days during which 
the Eastern Prince, who seems to have been the 
ablest soldier in the rebel ranks, was killed by a 
ball from a cannon which was still worshipped 
after the Republic began. (Iconoclastic soldiers 
have thrown it down from its stand and it is now 
lying exposed and neglected). 

(/hangsha was opened as a treaty port by the 
China-Japan treaty of 1903; the Customs House 
started on July 1st, 1904 ; a Japanese Consul arrived 
in November. A British Consul came the next 
year. The German and American consulates were 
not opened till the second decade of the century. 

The main line from Canton to Wuchang runs 
round the east wall. 

In 1910, there were serious riots. The Gover- 
nor’s yamen was set on fire. Most of the foreign 
buildings and many of the government schools were 
burnt. 

There are antimony refining furnaces and other 
metals are worked. The low water in winter 

interferes with the foreign steamer trade. 

The population is estimated at 250,000 to 
300,000. 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 10,255,902 0,951,696 

Net Chinese „ 3,449,766 2,943,213 

Exports 12,883,676 16,761,316 

Total Hk.Tls. ... 26,589,334 28,656,225 
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CHANG TAO LING often vulgarly 

spoken of by foreigners as the first Taoist Pope. 
He was born in a.d. 34, probably at T'ien-mu 
shan in Chekiang, and was descended from Chanq 
Ltamg the minister of Liu Pano, founder of the 
Han dynasty. He devoted his life to study, 
especially to alchemy, magic and the search for the 
Mixir vitae. He was very successful, became 
young again at 60, received from Lao Tzu himself 
a book of talismans, and at 123 years of age 
ascended to heaven. He left his secrets to his 
son. He may be considered the founder of Taoism 
as a system of magic, charms and talismans, a 
system by which the ignorant tao shift have ever 
since been able to live at the expense of a more 
ignorant laity. The Confucian writers early dub- 
bed him ‘ Rice thief ’ The Sung emperor (’hen 
Tsung gave to Chang Tao-ling and his descendants 
the title of True Princes © S'* As to the title now 
enjoyed by his successors see Master of Heaven 

Dotie : Ifevherches sui les supersfittons : tome 
IK, j) 625; Mayers: (Chinese Jfeader's Manual. 

CHAN KUO See Fighting States 

Period. 

CHAN KUO TS'iRSa® Documenl.. of fight- 
ing States, a historical work about the ‘Fighting 
States Period’ {q.v ). The word ts'e is also 
translated sttatagem^ or coun,seIs. The author is 
not known, but the work was revised and 
rearranged in the Han dynasty by Liu Hsiang. 
A well-known edition is Chan kuo ts'c rhino chu 
by Wu Shih tao of the Yuan dynasty 

Wylie : Notes on Chinese Literature^ p. 25. 

CHAO PING The ninth and la.st 

Emperor of the Sung dynasty. In 1278, the 
Emperor Chao Shih having died, the Sung cause 
was nearly abandoned as liopeless, but Li Hsju-fu 
proclaimed Chao Shih’s ynungi*st son as Emiieror 
and continued the resistance to the Mongols 
Plarly m 1279, a final disastrous defeat was 
suffered, and Ih Hsiu-fu leapt into the sea with 
Chao Ping on his back, and the Sung dynasty 
came to an end. 

CHAO, STATE OF, one of the Three 
Tsin or the three States into which Tsin was 
divided in b.c. 451, the others being Wei SI, and 
Han H. The imperial recognition of it took place 
in B.C. 403. The ruling family was of the same 
ancestry as that of Ch‘in, and Ch‘in Shih Huang 
Ti was later born to a Chao man by a Chao mother 
in the Chao State. It was one of the Six Martial 
States generally leagued against Ch‘in, and it pro- 
duced one of the Four Leaders who delayed Ch‘in’s 
final conquest of the Empire. Its c.apital was in 
western Chihli. Like Cli‘in it was so situated as 
to absorb Turko-Tartar tribes, and to adopt a 
good deal of Tartar custom. For example, the 


king Wu Ling wore Tartar costume, and intro- 
duced cavalry into his army. It had many great 
wars with neighbouring States, but it fought 
together with them against the common enemy 
Ch‘in. It was finally destroyed by Ch‘in in 
B.C. 222. 

Tschepe : Ilistoire des Trois Boyaumes, Han, 
Wei et Tchao; Hibth : The Ancient History of 
China. 

CHAO T‘0]fit6, a Chinese general engaged in 
the conquest of Yueh (q.v.) by Ch‘in Shih 
Huang ti. On the downfall of the dynasty ho set 
himself up as King of Southern Yueh, extending 
his sway to the present Kuaiigsi. He was a 
faithful vassal of the Han dynasty when it arose, 
till he died in b.c. 215, leaving his throne to his 
grandson. The Han dynasty, when firmly 
esta.bli.shed, soon reconquered the country, and 
poured in military colonists. 

CHAPDELAINE, AUGUSTE, an Abbe of 
the Missions Etrangeres working in Kuangsi. 
He was born at La Rochelle on January 6, 1814, 
and reached China in 1852 ; and was most brutally 
tortured and martyred at Si-lin H February 29, 
1866. 

This murder was the pretext for France join- 
ing with England in the Second War. 

CofiDiER : L ^Expedition de Chine, 1857-58 ; 
Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 1866, p. 461. 

CHATS. See Saxieohnae. 

CHAO JU KUA ffl Jic S; a member of the 
imperial family of the Sung dynasty, who was 
Superintendent of Customs at the. busy port of 
Ch‘uan-chou in Fukien, where he came into con- 
tact with merchants and goods from Arabia, Persia, 
India, etc. He collected a quantity of informa- 
tion which he published in a work Chu fan chih 
‘Records of P’oreign Nations’, (or ‘of 
Barbarians’). It has been translated and annotat- 
ed by Hirth and Rockhill : Chau Ju-hua; St. 
Petersburg, 1911. 

CHAVANNES, EDOUARD, one of the first 
of living sinologues, was born at Lyons on October 
5, 1865. Since 1893 lie has been J’rofes.sor in the 
Cbll6ge de France, and, since 1903, a Membre de 
i’lnstitut. 

He has published some most valuable works ; 
the principal are a translation into French of Ssfi-MA 
Ch‘ien, Jjes Memoires historiques de Se-nia Tsien, 
traduits et annotes, (5 vols., 1895-1905) ; Documents 
suT les Tou kiuc (Turcs) occidentaux, (1903) ; Le 
T*ai chan, cMai de monographie d*un cidte chinois, 
(1910); Cing cents Contes et Apologues extraits du 
Tiipitaka chinois, (3 vols., 1910-1911); Mission 
Archeologique dans la Chine seplentrionale, (q.v.); 
besides many articles in tlie T'oung pao, the Journal 
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A%iialtiqutf the M^f/ifOires conctmant V Aeie OrtenftAe 
Mxd Ars Asiatica. 

CHEFOO the foreigners’ name for a 

Treaty Port in Shantung; the proper name of 
Yen-t‘ai being always used by the Chinese. 

Chefoo is a purely Chinese village on the other 
side of the bay* 

The port is in lat. 37®. 33' 20" N. and 
long. 121® 26' 2" E. It was opened to foreign 
trade in 1868, by the Tientsin Treaty. There is 
no Settlement or Concession, but there is a district 
recognised as the foreign quarter, which is well look- 
ed after by a committee of foreigners which collects 
Voluntary contributions for the purpose. The port 
lacks a harbour and breakwater, but there is hope 
that the want will soon be supplied through co- 
operation with the Chinese. Work on the break- 
water began on September 1, 1915. (See Chtfoo 
llarhovr, etc.) It also needs and hopes for railway 
communication wdth the interior. The chief trade 
is in beancake, vermicelli, groundnuts and silks; 
there is also a good business done in pongee, hair- 
nets, lace and fruits ; the last being due to the 
Rev. Dr. Nevius, who, thirty years ago, grafted 
foreign fruits and gave instruction to the Chinese 
in fruit-growing. 

The port ships about one hundred thousand 
coolies to Siberia every year. In 1893 a wine 
growing company was started on the neighbouring 
hills by some Singapore Chinese, and the produce 
is of excellent quality, but is not on the open 
market. This, the only experiment in viticulture 
in China, is described in the Chefoo Cu^itoms 
Report for 1908. The population is 54,000. 

1915 1916 

Net FOTeign Imports 6,900,571 6,733,290 

Net Chinese „ 9,831,128 7,857,570 

Exports 22,613,560 20,486,972 

Total Hk.Tls. . 39,345,259 35,077,832 

CHEFOO AGREEMENT. This resulted from 
the murder of Margary in Yunnan. An indemnity 
was agreed on and certain articles aimed at opening 
the way between India and Yunnan. Ichang, 
Wuhu, Wenchow and Pakhoi were opened to trade. 
It was agreed that British importers of opium must 
keep it in bond in hulks or warehouse till selling 
time, when the importer pays the duty and the 
buyer the likin tax. 

The Agreement was signed by Sir Thomas 
Wade and Li Hung chang at Chefoo, September 
13, 1876. 

By an Additional Article signed at Peking, 
March 31, 1890, Chung-king was opened as a Treaty 
Port. 

It ti frequently spoken of as the Chefoo 
C&nrstntion, 

HlomifT: Ckin€9t Treaties, 


CHEFOO COffVENTION. See Chefoo 

Agreement, 

CHEFOO HARBOUR IMPROVEMENT. 

The anchorage at Chefoo is exposed to heavy N.E. 
and N.W. winds; and as all cargo is dependent on 
lighters the loss to the port has been heavy, since 
there are from 34 to 64 days per annum on which 
loading and unloading are impossible. 

A scheme for a breakwater was first taken up 
seriously by the Chamber of Commerce after 1900; 
but it was not till May, 1913, that the ‘'Chefoo 
Harbour Improvement Commission” was created, 
consisting of the Superintendent of (Customs as 
Chairman, a representative of the Consular body, 
the Commissioner of Customs and the Chairmen of 
foreign and Chinese Chambers of Commerce. 

It was decided to build a breakwater to the 
east and a mole westward, running N.E., enclosing 
about 250 acres, to be dredged partly to 20 and 
partly to 25 feet. 

The estimated cost was Hk.Tls. 2,500,000. 
The contract was obtained by tender by the 
Netherlands Harbouy Works Company, and work 
was begun in August, 1915. The engineer is Mr. 
O. C. A. VAN Lidth de Jeudb, C.E., who has 
written a Report (Kelly & Walsh, 1916). 

See Conservancy Work. 

CHEFOO INDUSTRIAL MISSION, THE, 

was founded in 1895 by Mr. and Mrs. James 
McMullan, previously of the C.I.M. The making 
of pillow lace had been taught to a few Chinese in 
1894 by a lady of the A.P. Mission, but Mrs. 
McMullan was the virtual beginner of the Industry 
as it exists to-day. In 1895 she opened the Industri- 
al Mission School, in which the pupils gave part 
of their time to making lace; and Mr. McMullan 
opened a business for exporting the lace, and other 
products of Shantung, the manufacture of pongee 
being afterwards taken up on a largo scale, and 
other industries, such as drawn-thread work, 
embroidery, hair-nets, etc. 

The work was carried on in rented premises 
till 1902, when premises were built outside Chefoo. 
In the same year a church was formed. 

An orphanage was begun in January, 1912. 

In February, 1917 it is estimated that employ- 
ment is given to 10,000 people in the province; and 
with the exception of the Orphanage, the Mission 
is self-supporting, i.e. the business side makes good 
the deficit of the other branches of work. 

There is a Church-building which seats 400, 
and the communicants number about 100, the 
church being part of the Shantung Presbytery. 

The orphanages (one for boys and one for 
girls) have fifty inmates; the four girls* schools 
have 368 pupils, most of whom make lace part of 
the time, and the two boys’ schools have 72. 
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The Chefoo Lace was awarded a Gold Medal 
at the St. Louis Exposition, and a Diploma of 
Merit at the Exhibition of Women’s Work, 
Melbourne. Another branch of the industrial work 
is a printing press from which is issued a monthly 
Christian paper, the “ Morning Star,” and a 
number of books and tracts, many of them 
translated by the mission helpers. 

CHEIROPTERA. See Bats, 

CHEKIANG fSi U, a coast province, the 
smallest of the provinces, having an area of 36,680 
sq. miles with a population of 11,580,000. Its 
capital is Hangchow on the Ch‘ien t‘ang river 

U«t£- It has three ports open to foreign trade, 
Hangchow, Ningpo {q,v.), and Wenchow (q.v.). 
Other important places are Hashing K$| chia hsing ; 
Shaohsing i^f| celebrated for wine; and Iluchou 
^ The Chusan Islands (q v.) are part of the 
province. 

CH'In dynasty, the, PKM (a.«. 557 589) 

was founded by Ch*£n Pa-hsien i a general of 

the previous (Liang) dynasty. Finally, a Chinese 
general, Yang Chien i|^ Kj usurped the throne of 
(liou, in the north, captured Nanking, dethroned 
the last (Jh‘en emperor, and founded the Sui 
dynasty. 

J)yn. Title Accession Iteign Title Adopted 
Si # Wu Ti 567 Yung Ting 557 

He Wen Ti 660 T‘ien Chia 560 

T‘icn K‘ang 566 
Lin-hai Wang 567 Kuang Ta 567 

^ ^ Hsuati Ti 569 Ta (-hieii 569 

ft ± Hou Chu 583 M's8 (’hih TO 583 

Cheng Ming 587 

CH'iN, STATE OF B*, a petty feudal State 
of the (’hou dynasty. It was given by Wu Wang 
to a descendant of the Emperor Shun, with the 
rank of Marquis The family name was 

Kuei 11$. It adjoined Sung on the south 
(’ONFUCius spent three years €here when he exiled 
himself in disgust from Lu. 

CHENGHIS KHAN ch^eng chi ssu; 

also written Genghis, Jengiz, etc. The famous 
Mongol ruler, son of a Mongol chieftain, was born 
in 1162 and named Temuchin, reproduced in 
Chinese as 7|cll T^ieh-?nuchcn. He fought 
successfully with various Tartar tribes and in 1206 
took the title of Emperor and prepared to invade 
(')hina. By 1214 he had possession of all the 
country north of the Yellow River, except Peking. 
He then made peace with the Chin ^ Emperor, 
received the submission of Korea, and in Central 
Asia became master of Tashkend, Bokhara and 
Samarcand. He died in Kansu, 1227. He was the 
grandfather of Khubtlai Khan. 

CH*ENG HUANG The characters mean 

the city wall and the moat, and the combination is 


used as the title of the tutelar god of each walled 
city in China, ‘ the divine mandarin.’ Each city 
has its own Ch’eng Huang, generally some historic 
hero, whose appointment to the office musC be 
sanctioned by the “Master of Heaven” In 

every walled city there is a Ch‘eng Huang miao or 
temple, and on the 2l8t of the 5th moon a festivid 
of the god IS held, with processions, ete. The 
origin of the cult is supposed by some to have been 
in the time of Yao, but it was not popular an^ 
wide-spread before the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960). 
Dohe gives many particulars. 

Doue : Beckerches sur les Superstitions y etc., 
tome xi, p. 875. 

CH‘InG I I'S I8> younger brother of (^h'6ng 
Tzu, and like him a famous scholar of the Sung 
dynasty. He was born in 1033, died in 1107 and 
was canonized as Ch^ng jE Kung. In 1241 he was 
admitted to the Confucian temple. 

CH’ENG MIAO mlB. The inventor of the 
Lesser Seal Characters and later of Li script, two 
successive simplifications of the greater seal 
characters. The Li script developed into the 
modern (clerkly) style. CH^fcNG Miao lived in the 
3rd century b.c. under Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti. 

CH^NG, STATE OF one of the minor 
States of the Chou period, an Earldom, adjoining 
the Royal domain to the east. The fief was first 
granted to a son of the Emperor in b.c. 805, and 
held precedence among the States in Chinese 
authors ; but though thus important as an orthodox 
State closely connected with the imperial house, 
it never played a loading part except for a short 
time under the guidance of the famous Tzd Ch‘an 
(q.r,). Its position made it a path between the 
great warring States north and south, and it was 
only through the mutual jealousy of other States 
that it maintained its independence so long. It 
was destroyed by Han (one of the divisions of Chin) 
in B.c. 374. 

Parker ; Ancient China Simplified, 

CH‘ENG T*ANGJJ5'^ ‘T‘ang the Completer,’ 
wixs the Prince of Shang K who overthrew the 
tyrant Chibh of the Hsia dynasty and founded 
the Shang dynasty in B.(’ 1766. Shu Ching. 

GH^^NGTU is the capital of Ssdeh^uan, 

standing near the centre of the province, on the 
river Min (ft. It is built, like Peking, in a triple 
form, Chinese, Tartar and Imperial, but the Chinese 
is the most important. The population is 590,000. 

The following have held the post of British 
(^onsul -General since its establishment at Ch*engtu 
in 1902. 

1902, April 5, Alexander Hosts, (now Sir 
Alexander). 

1908, Sept. 1, Fierce Essex O’Brien Butler; 
(did not proceed). 
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1909, Jan. 21, William Henry Wilkinson. 

1911, May 26, Eichaed Howard Mortimore. 

CH*^NG-TU PLAIN, the only large expanse 
of level ground in Ssuch‘uan, the bed of an an- 
cient lake, the area being nearly 3,500 square miles. 
It contains the provincial capital and seventeen 
other walled cities, and the total population pro- 
bably exceeds six millions. Its remarkable fer- 
tility is due to the system of irrigation introduced 
by Li Ping ((/.o.) in the third century B.C. He cut 
through a hill near Kuan Hsien, led the Min 
river through, and distributed the water by a 
network of canals all over the plain. Those works 
have been enlarged in later centuries and are still 
kept in remarkably good repair. Vale’s paper on 
the subject is very detailed. 

Vale: Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vols. xxxiii, 
xxxvi j Wilson : A Naturalist in Western China, 
vol. ii. c. ix. 

CH‘liNG TZ0«i7-> “the philosopher ('h‘kng”, 
whose name was Hao one of the 

most famous of the Sung scholars, was born at 
Lo-yang in Honan in 1032 The substance of his 
views is given in his most famous philosophical 
work, the Tnitj Hsing Shu, Ho died m 

1085, and wa.s canonized as Ch‘un KungJ^^, and 
in 1241 hjs tablet was placed in the Confucian 
temple. 

In consequence of a remark of Chv Hsi that 
he had learned from Ch'kno Hao, Wylie states he 
was “a pupil” (Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 69) j 
and Giles, in his Biographical Dictionary, has 
perpetuated the error, calling (’h‘I:ng Tzu ‘the 
tutor of the great Chtt Hsi.’ But Chu Hsi was 
born half a century after Cn'ENr. Hao's death. 

Suzuki : History of Chinese Philosophy. 

CHER CHEN, Marco Polo's Charchan, also 
called Charchand, (’hachan, Circian and Ciarcian, 
the name of a river in the Tarim basin and of a 
city once standing near Lob nor, now reduced to 
a single street of 180 yards in length. I’he stream 
there is some 30 feet wide and 3 or 4 deep. The 
whole oasis is about 6 miles long by 2^ wide. 

CHERRIES, ying Vao. The commonest 
in N. China are the ‘ bush cherries,’ Piunus 
tomentosa. They are grafted on the wild peach. 
Another cherry of N. China is probably P. 
pauci flora; but it is not at all a common fruit. 
A dwarf cherry or plum, perhaps P. humilis, is 
also found, but the fruit is too sour and acrid 
to be eaten raw. All these Chinese cherries are 
very small. 

Meyer : Agricultural Explorations, etc. 

CHESS. There are two games in China called 
Ch‘i written in one case (K, in the other and 
both called Chess by foreigners, though the char- 


acter is written with different radicals in the twe 
cases, being stone and wood respectively ; but 
this distinction is not closely observed. The game 
called Wei cA*t is played with about 150 counters 
on each side, on a board with 324 squares and 
361 points of intersection of the lines forming the 
squares; starting with a clear board, the object 
for each player is to occupy as many of the 
361 points as possible. It will be seen therefore that 
this ch'i (with a radical showing the counters are 
of stone ) has very little resemblance to the game 
called chess. See Wei ChH. 

The other game is uiimistakeably the game of 
chess. It is called hsiang ch*% and since 

hsiang means elephant and one of the pieces is call- 
ed the elephant, the game may be called ‘ Elephant 
che8.s.’ Or again, since no doubt often played 
with ivory pieces though the radical is wood, it 
has been called ‘ Ivory chess.* Again since hsiang 
has also the meanings figure, form, resemble, etc., 
the game may be called ‘ Figure chess,’ ‘ Symbolical 
chess,’ etc., a justification of such a name being 
that while on the two sides the pieces have similar 
powers the names, though corresponding, are not 
alike; the pawn, for example, on the one side being 
tsu ^ and on the other pmg ^ , both words moan- 
ing soldier. 

CJhess IS mentioned in the Lun Yii and in 
Mencius, but under the name ^ I. According to 
Giles this was Wei ch't. The earliest mention of 
hsiang chH is found in the Ke chih ching yuan jfJ- 
M R • It. 18 also mentioned in the T'ung chien 
hang rnu, referring to the date b.c. 154. The 
invention of Wet c/i‘i is, of course, referred by the 
Chnie.se to the age of Yao ; Ilsiang ch*i is put later, 
being attnbut-ed to the founder of the Chou 
dynasty, about B.c. 1120; although it is naively 
admitted that it may have originated a few 
liundi’ed years later. 

The chess-board has, like ours, 64 squares, but 
the opposing forces are divided by a blank space 
across the board, called the river. There are thus 
two sepaA'ate camps of 32 squares each. Another 
dissimilarity from our chess is that the play is 
along the lines and at the intersecting points and 
not on the squares. The lines are numbered 1 to 
9 from right to left. On the back row stand 9 
pieces : in the middle being the General, with a 
Minister on each side. Further from him right 
and left are the Elephants; next to them the 
Horses, and on the furthest points stand the 
Chariots. The second row of points is vacant. 
The third has two Ballistae (sometimes called 
cannon)’ on lines 2 and 8. On the fourth, which 
is the front row, are 5 Soldiers on alternate points. 
Then comes a row of vacant points and then the 
river. The four squares or rather the nine points 
in front of the General and his Ministers, are the 
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boandaries within which these three pieces move; 
two diagonal lines cross the space. 

As to the movements of the pieces : the Gener- 
al moves one point at a time in any direction over 
the 9 points to which he is confined. He cannot 
be taken, but may take, provided he does not thus 
put himself in check. He may not be put or left 
on the same line with the opposing General with- 
out an interposing piece. Being in check he must 
take the checking piece, cover himself from check 
by interposing a piece, or move himself out of check. 
If he can do none of these things he is check- 
mated, or, as the Chinese sometimes say, dead. 

The Ministers are limited to the same 9 points 
as the General, but they only move on the diagon- 
al lines, backward or forward ; each therefore con- 
trols only four points. They have no privileges 
and when attacked must either be moved or cover- 
ed, or they are captured. 

The Elephants move diagonally backwards or 
forwards two squares at a time if nothing blocks 
the way. They cannot cross the river, so that 
there are only seven possible places for each to 
stand on. 

The Horse moves practically as our knight 
moves, — one point forward, backward or sideways 
and then one point diagonally ; but it cannot leap 
over any intervening piece. It is free to move 
over the whole board. The Chariot moves exact- 
ly as our Castle does. 

The two Cannon have also the same movement 
as our Castle, with this strange difference that their 
attack is not valid except through some intervening 
piece. Thus the enemy General is not checked by 
a Cannon on the same line unless some other piece 
stands between them. 

The Soldier moves only forward one point 
at a time till it has crossed the river ; it may then 
move forwards or sideways a point at a time, but 
never backwards ; nor does it receive promotion 
on reaching the further side of the board. 

In all cases the capturing piece occupies the 
place of the piece taken. It may be added that 
the pieces are not figures as with foreign chess, 
but pieces like draughts with the name written 
on each. 

All evidence seems to show that Indian and 
Chinese chess are derived from some common 
source. 

Wilkinson : Manual of Chinese Chess, Shang- 
hai, 1893 ; Himly : The Chinese Game of Chess as 
compared with that practised by Western Nations, 
N.C.B.R.A.S. Journal, vol. vi; Hollingworth : 
A short Sketch of the Chinese Game of Chess, ibid., 
vol iii; Volpicelli : Chinese Chess, ibid,, vol xxiii; 
Holt ; Notes on the Chinese Game of Chess, Royal 
Asiatic Society Journal, London, 1885. 


CHESTNUTS, (Castanea sp.) X 7* 

The chestnut grows wild in N China, and it is 
also more or less cultivated ; but all the trees are 
seedlings and vary greatly in the quality of the 
fruit. It is quite distinct from the chestnut of 
Japan. 

The nuts are roasted in sand with which 
molasses has been mixed, and are sold and eaten 
in great quantities in every town. 

A dwarf chestnut, a shrub a few feet high, 
is met with in the higher mountainous districts. 

Meyer : AgricuUural Explorations, etc. 

CHI m, the family name of Huang Ti and 
therefore of the Chou dynasty rulers, supposed to 
be descended from him. 

CHIA CH^INGXK'^he title of the reign 
of the fifth Emperor of the Ch‘ing dynasty. He 
succeeded his father Ch'ien Lung in 1796. It 
was he who rejected Lord Amherst’s Mission in 
1816. He was a worthless ruler, and the country 
suffered severely during his reign from pirates, 
revolts, etc He died in 1820. 

Bland & Backhouse : Annals of the Court of 
l^rLnig^ p. 372 

CH^IANG barbarian tribes of ancient 

western China, probably Tibetan. The charac- 
ter, made up of ^ sheep and A shows they 
were shepherds; or some say the character shows 
a monster, a beast with a man’s legs, denoting 
the Chinese view of them as not being human 
creatures. 

CHIANG TA\ KUNG or CHIANG 

tzu Ya chief counsellor to W^N Wang, 

11th century b.c. He was supposed to have 
authority over “ spirits of the vasty deep,” 
hence the inscription often seen written over 
doors to repel evil spirits, l^b “Chiang 

T‘ai Rung is here ! ” 

CHIA.TZU See Cycle. 

CHIA YU or K‘ung Tzu Chia Yu 
Family Sayings (of Confucius). This work is 
generally ascribed to Wang Su who died a.d. 256, 
though it is also said that he found it in the 
house of one of the Sagers descendants. It is fur- 
ther said that there was an earlier work with the 
same title, but it is not known whether the later 
book IS indebted to it. 

CHI CHA ^ model man according to 

the literati , — the fourth and favourite son of 
Shou M^ng, Prince of Wu, who died in b.c. 560. 
His father had urgently wished him to succeed 
to the throne, and the eldest brother also urged 
it; but Chi Cha persistently refused. He accept- 
ed the fief of Yen-ling, and is therefore often 
alluded to as Yen-Ling Chi Tzfi SfilSIT'. He 
was sent the round of the States to study their 
ritual, music, etc., and no doubt also to acquire 
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oseful knowledge of th« political situation^ He 
died at the age of 90, and his tomb is still to 
be seen near his home, between Ch^ang'Chou fu 
• iff Chiang-yin H in Kiangsu ; the 

inscription on it is believed to have been written 
by Confucius himself. 

Tschbpe : HistoiTZ du Royaumt dt Ou; 
Parkeii : Ancitnt China Simpliiied, 

CH‘I DYNASTY, THE, * IB, was founded 
by Hsiao Tao ch'Ing, a successful general, with the 
capital at Nanking. It lasted from a.d. 479 to 602 
and had seven rulers. Another usurper then took 
the throne, founding the Liang dynasty. 

Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 
jK Kao Ti 479 aft Yuan 479 

n Wu Ti 482 dtW Yung Ming 483 

mVS. Yudin Wang 493 If-l Lung Ch‘ang 494 

Hai ling Wang 494 aH Yen Hsing 494 

m ^ Ming Ti 494 Chien Wu 494 

xklEyung T‘ai 498 
Tung-hun Hou 498 4cft Yung Yuan 499 

fP iff- Ho Ti 501 tp a Chung Hsing 501 

CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT. See Svperin- 
tendent of Trade. 

CHIEH CHIH-T‘UI itZ^- A minister in 
the State of Chin, 7th century b.c. Being over- 
looked in the distribution of rewards, he retired 
to the hills and refused to return. A late legend 
says that the repentant prince tried to force him 
out by setting the forest on fire, but that Chieii 
preferred to perish in the flames. This is said 
to be the origin of the Han Shih festival 

CHIEH KUEI the last Emperor of the 
Hsia dynasty, who succeeded to the throne in 
B.C. 1818, and spent enormous sums of money in 
brutal orgies and especially in the amusement of 
his favourite concubine, Mo Hsi . It is 
forcibly said of him that his wickedness dried 
up the rivers I, and Lo, Only one of his 
ministers dared to remonstrate, Kuan Lung-j^no 
mum. and he was put to death. 

Ch‘Ing T'ang rose in rebellion, defeated Chieh 
Kuei in 1766 b.c. and sent him into banishment, 
where he died B.c. 1763. The Shang dynasty was 
then established in place of the Hsia. 

CHMEN fl A mace or the tenth part of a 
Chinese ounce; also money, i.e. Chinese cash. 

CH'IEN LUNG ft*. The title of the reign 
of an Emperor of the Ch'ing dynasty ; the fourth 
son of Yung ChIng whom he succeeded in 1736. 
Ho was great both as a ruler and as a patron 
of literature. He waged various successful wars, 
but the Empire itself had great peace and 
prosperity, the population almost doubling itself 
during his reign. His relations with Western 
powers were friendly, and he received Lord 
Macabtney*s Mission in 1723, besides Dutch, 


Spanish and Portuguese embassies; but the 
preaching of the Christian religion was forbidden 
and Christians were persecuted during part of his 
reign (1746 and 1786). Amongst other great 
literary labours he produced the Catalogue of the 
Imperial Library. (See Encyclopaedias)* He ab- 
dicated in 1796 at the end of a cycle (sixty years) 
on the throne, and died three years later. 

CHIH FU knows the fu or prefecture. 

The Prefect, a civil official. There were 183 pre- 
fectures in the Eighteen Provinces. The office was 
abolished after the Revolution. See Chih hsicn. 

CHIH HSIEN ^ n Knows the hsien or 
district. The District magistrate subordinate tG 
the chth fu. He has summary jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases. The Prefects and District 
magi.strates together collected revenue, maintained 
order, dispensed justice, conducted literary exam- 
inations, etc., and generally exercised all the direct 
functions of public administration. Being — especial- 
ly the Chih hsicn, —in the closest relations with the 
people they were called father and mother 

officials. Since the Revolution the office of Chih fu 
has been abolished, and the Chih hsien, now called 
Hsien chih shiJi I# ^ or Hsien chang JB fSk 
is directly responsible to the Tao yin. See Govern- 
ment. 

CHIH I the Buddhist name of Ch‘6n 

AN, a native of Anhui, who at first followed 
the teaching of Bodhidhaema. Later he rejected 
the view that contemplation is all-sufficient, though 
he still professed to derive his doctrine from 
Nagarjuna whom Bodhidharma followed. 

He especially venerated the Lotus sfltra. In 
675, in spite of the wishes of the Emperor, who 
wanted to retain him in Nanking, he went away 
to the T*ien-t‘ai Hill in Chekiang. He did a 
good deal of literary work, and is said to have 
founded thirty-five monasteries and to have per- 
sonally ordained over four thousand priests. He 
died in 597, and the school he founded is known 
as the T‘ien-t‘ai school, {3^*v*)* 

CHI HSIANG glBf, good omen; the year-title 
of the eighth Manchu Emperor who came to the 
throne at 5 years old in 1862. Coins may be found 
with this year-title, which was almost immediately 
altered, however, to T‘ung Chih ((?.v.). 

CH'I H8IUNG Ali/k* See Seven Martihl 
States. 

CHIHLI direct rule, formerly called 4b 

pel Northern Chihli, when Kiangnan was called 
^ nnn Southern Chihli. It contains the capital of 
China, Peking, the provincial capital being Pao-ting 
fu The northern part is hilly, especially 

the north-west, where the Wei shan rises nearly 
10,000 feet. Most of the province is an alluvial 
plain, the deposit of the Yellow River and the 
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Pad ho. The Pai ho ^ river as the most 

important waterway, navigable to T‘ung chou near 
Peking. Its chief tributaries join it at Tientsin. 

A bar at its mouth makes it difficult of navigation, 
and it is closed by ice in the winter. The Grand 
Canal has its terminus at Tientsin ; but this 
northern portion is of little use. 

The chief cities are Peking (q.v.)^ also called 
Shun-t‘ien fu Pao-ting with 80,000 inhabit- \ 

ants, Tientsin, Shan hai kuan (30,000), at 

the eastern end of the Great Wall, Ch'inwangtao 
(q.v.), Hsuan huag-ffc, Kalgan (g'.v.) and Jehol 
(q.v.). Pei tai ho (g'.'f’.), the popular watering place, 
is also in Chihli. There are rich coalfields in the 
province. (See Kmlan Mining Administration). 

The area is estimated at 115,830 sq. miles, and 
the population at 20,930,000. 

CHI-KUNG SHAN ^ |b is a mountain 
resort situated on the border of Hupei and Honan, 
2,500 feet above sea-level. At its foot is Hsintien, 
a station on the l^eking Hankow line, 5i hours’ 
railway journey from Hankow, and within an hour’s 
walk of Chi-kung-shan. There are two valleys 
containing foreign bungalows, Mission Valley and 
Business Valley. 

About 500 foreigners were there in the summer 
of 1916, the number in the Mission Valley includ- 
ing children being 382, while there were about a 
hundred in Business Valley. 

cH‘i.LiN chU-lin also found romanized 

as rhU-ltfigy li-liriy etc. The unicorn of (Chinese 
mythology. Ch'i is the name of the male and hn 
of the female. It is the king of all animals, and 
full of gentleness. It has a deer’s body, a hor.se’s 
hoof, the tail of an ox and a single horn with a 
fleshy growth on it. It is only seen when wise 
and virtuous rulers are on the throne, or to flatter 
some eminent man ; though it may also pre.sage a 
disaster, as when one was wounded by a hunter 
just before the death of ('onfucius. 

The first recorded appearance of a unicorn was | 
in Huang U’i’s palace grounds, about b.c. 2600. | 
Two appeared to Yao and one to the mother of j 
CoNFunuH before the sage’s birth. It has become, i 
like tlie phoenix, a bringer of children, and its 
picture is often stuck on the doors of women’s 
ajiartments. 

Dore : Jiecheichcs snr les Suppistitions en 
Vhine, p. 446. 

CHIN ft the title of a Tartar tribe, (some 
times written Kin) also known as Nu-Chen "fc 31 
Tartars. They lived to the north of the Khitans, 
and were subject to them till they overpowered 
them in a.d. 1125. Their chief took the title of 
Grand Khan, called his dynasty the Chin (Kin) 
dynasty, and as Chin means ‘gold* they are some- 
times called ‘ the Golden Horde.’ 


Having conquered the Khitans, they next 
attacked the Chinese Empire, took Kai-f6ng fu, 
the capital, demanded hostages and an immense 
indemnity, and the cession of parts of the modem 
Shansi and Chihli. On their departure, the 
Chinese prepared to fight again, but the Chins 
returned, took the capital a second time, 
increased the indemnity, and took Hotung and 
Hopei. The imperial household was carried into 
captivity, and a new ruler appointed to rule 
north China as vassal of the Chins. The Yangtze 
chiang divided the Chin and Sung territories; 
and the struggle between them lasted till 1234, 
when the (’hin capital, Kai-feng fu, was taken, 
nob by the Chinese but by another Tartar tribe, the 
Mongols, which later founded the Yuan dynasty. 
Nine Chin Emperors had held sway over half 
China for 118 years. 

Dyn Title Accession Iteign Title Adopted 
ic 61 T‘ai Tsu 1115 Shou Kuo 1115 

Xm T‘ien Fu 1118 

X ^ T‘ai Tsung 1123 T‘ien Hui 1123 

^ Hsi Tsung 1135 T‘ien Hui 1123 
T‘ien Chuan 1138 

Huang T‘ung 1141 

Hai lingVV^ang 1149 X1& '^ben Te 1149 

Cheng Yuan 1153 

jplU Cheng Lung 1156 

yt ^ Shill T-bung 1161 Ta Ting 1161 

If ^ ("hang Tsung 1190 Ming Ch‘ang 1190 

Ch'eng An 1196 

T‘ai Ho 1201 

WSBBE Wei .shaoWangl209 1209 

Ch‘ungCh‘ing 1212 

Chih Ning 1213 

K ^ Hsuan Tsung 1213 ^jjj^ Cheng Yu 1213 

Hsing Ting 1217 

Yuan Kuang 1222 

’ft ^ Tsung 1224 Cheng Ta 1224 

'J ["‘ien Hising 1232 

K‘ai Hsing 1233 

^ ^ Mo Ti or 

rp Hou C'hu 1234 Sheng Ch‘ang 1234 

CHIN or TS I N ^ , one of the most important 
feudal States in the Chou Empire. Its situation 
was in the elbow made by the Yellow River, with 
some territory both west and south of the river. 
It was thus the southern part of the present Shan- 
si, which still has Chin as a literary name. The 
district had been the seat of Empire in the earlier 
dynasties. When Chou took the Empire, the fief 
of T‘ang was given to a son of Wu Wang, the 
("hou founder, with the title of Marquis, and in the 
next generation the name Chin took the place of 
T‘ang. 

The state reached its greatest height ander the 
Second Protector, WIkN Kuno (see Ch‘un« £ui« 
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whidi was his personal name). Ko other Protector 
was able to impart a lasting prestige to his state 
at all comparable to that which Chin enjoyed tor 
the century following his rule. Ch*a throughout 
this period disputed Chin’s supremacy and the 
almost annual expeditions the two made caused 
great misery to the unfortunate states which lay 
between, especially to Cheng. To a less extent 
Ch‘i also disputed with Chin. There was, besides, 
much fighting between Ch‘in and Chin over the 
lands lying to the west of the Yellow River and 
over the respective influence of the two states on 
the Tartar tribes on both banks. It is interesting 
to note that WAn Kung was the son of a Tartar 
mother and that some of his children were by his 
Tartar wives. 

In the final struggle, Ch*in won ; but it did so 
under Ch’in Shih Huang Ti, of whose origin there 
is considerable reason to believe that it was entirely 
Chin (or rather Chao) and not Oh‘in. 

When the Chin rulers became weak, thiee of 
the great families divided the State between them, 
in B c 451. The new States, sometimes spoken of 
as the Three Chin, were called Han (the Honan 
part), Wei H (the Shansi part), and Chao (the 
Chihli part). Wei is sometimes written Ngwei 
to distinguish it from the other Wei State lower 
down the river. These States were formally 
recognised by the Emperor in 403, and the Chin 
State was no more. 

Tschepb ; Bistoire du Uoyaume, de Tstn. 
PaukkR ; Ancient China Simplified. 

CHINA— (the name). It has been commonly 
accepted that the Ts'in (Ch‘in) dynasty of the 3rd 
century b.c. gave rise to the name China among 
neighbouring peoples. Lately, however, the name 
(hna applied to this country has been found in a 
Sanskrit work earlier than the Ts*in dynasty. It 
has been suggested that Indian traders learned the 
name from Malays, that it came into use through 
Buddhist writers and was later on associated 
naturally with the famous Ts"in. Others claim 
that the date of the Sanskrit work may not be so 
early as was supposed. See Laufbu’s and 
Felliot’s papers, T'oung-pao, 1912-3 

CHINA ASSOCIATION, THE, was founded 
in London in 1889, when a meeting was held at 
the offices of the P. & 0. Company and resolu- 
tions passed, constituting the Association and 
appointing Sir George Bowen as President, Mr. 
W. Keswick as Chairman of Committee, and Mr 
R. S. Gundry as Honorary Secretary. In its 
rules and regulations the objects of the Association 
are defined to be, to represent British opinion in 
political and commercial relations with the Chinese 
and Japanese, to promote British trade with the 
Par East, and to give facilities for sociall inter- 


course between members of the Association. Later, 
it was found that besides the central organization 
in London, it was desirable to have also local 
committees at the chief commercial centres, and 
accordingly committees have been formed one 
after another at Shanghai, Hongkong, Tientsin 
and Hankow, while the British Association of 
Japan is affiliated to the London Committee. 
The name “China Association’ ' therefore, though 
most convenient, is really too narrow. There are 
about a thousand members, embracing every class 
in the communities, business, professional and 
official. A glance nt the annual reports shews 
that it has left untouched hardly a single feature 
of our commercial or political intercourse, and it 
has by memoranda and despatches to the^ Govern- 
ment given much enlightenment and considerably 
assisted British interests. 

One definite and important act of the Associ- 
ation has been the foundation of a school of 
practical Chinese, endowed through the liberality 
of some members ; it is at present associated with 
King’s College, but will he transferred when the 
School of Oriental Languages has its premises 
in order. 

The Annual Reports of the Association are 
a most valuable record of events and tendencies 
in China. 

CHINA BRANCH OF THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. In January, 1847, some 
residents in Hongkong met and founded the 
Philosophical Society of China On asking the 
Governor (Sir J. F. Davis) to become its patron, 
he agrwd, but said that Lord Auckland, President 
of I'he Royal Asiatic Society, had repeatedly wished 
a branch of that Society might be estabh.shed in 
China The Philosophical Society therefore after 
SIX days’ existence became the Asiatic Society of 
China, January 19, 1847. On September 7 of the 
same year it was reported that the Royal Asiatic 
Society had admitted the Asiatic Society of China 
as a branch, and the name was then altered again 
to “China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.” 
Six volumes of Transactions were issued, the last 
being m 1859, uH printed at the China Mad Office. 

The North China Branch (q^v.) is quite a 
separate institution. 

CHINA CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION, THE, is a re-organization and 
development of the Educational Association of 
China ((f'.t\) which body at its last Triennial 
Meeting in 1912 outlined a new constitution, and 
submitted it to all its members throughout China. 
It was adopted with a few slight modifications by 
an overwhelming majority, and established an 
Advisory Council to be appointed by the eight 
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edaeational dutricts into whidi China waa divided 
for the purpose. 

The Council was to consist of three representa- 
tives from each district, as well as an Executive 
Committee of nine, and was to meet annually in 
April. 

The eight edncational districts have Branch 
Associations which follow in chronological order. 

1. — Educational Association of Fukien, or- 
ganized 1905. 

2. — The West China Christian Educational 
Union, 1906. (Ssuch'uan, Yiinnan and Kueichou). 

3. — The Kuangtung Christian Educational As- 
sociation, formerly known as the Educational 
Association of Kuangtung, reorganized in 1914. 
(Kuangtung and Kuangsi). 

4. — The East China Educational Association, 
1914. (Chekiang, Kiangsu and Anhui). 

5. — The Central China Christian Educational 
Association, which had been organized in 1910 as 
the C.C.C.E. Union, and changed its name in 1915. 
(Ilupci, Hunan and Kiangsi). 

6. — The Manchurian branch of the C.C.E.A., 
1916. 

7. — The Shantung-Honan' Christian Educational 
Association, January, 1917. 

8. — ^A North-China branch for Chihli, Shansi, 
Shensi and Kansu in process of formation. 

The main objects of the Association are : 

1. — To discuss and publish the findings of the 
local Associations on the various educational pro- 
blems in China : 

2. — To act as a clearing-house for information 
on missionary education in China and throughout 
the world : 

3. — To stimulate the promotion of local associat- 
ions, and to keep these in touch with each other. 

The Association publishes The Educational 
Review each quarter, and certain of its textbooks, 
prepared before the reorganization, which are still 
in considerable demand. 

Since 1914 the Association has had a permanent 
Secretary, resident in Shanghai. The first to 
occupy this post is the Rev. F. D. Gambwbll, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (M.E.M.). 

CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. 

The China Continuation Committee of the National 
Missionary Conference, Shanghai, 1913, is a body 
of recognised leaders of the Christian Church in 
China elected by delegates to the National Mission- 
ary Conference, presided over by Dr. John H. 
Mott, in Shanghai, in March, 1913. This con- 
ference was the last of a series of conferences held 
at Canton, Shanghai, Tsinanfu, Peking and Han- 
kow. A short conference was held in Mukden 
immediately after the National Conference. Each 

18 


sectional conference w|i^ attended by missionaries 
and Chinese leaders, some of whom were dected 
by the various missions and churches of the area, 
and some were selected by the local committee of 
arrangements. The National Committee was a 
gathering of experts rather than a general con- 
ference. About one-half the delegates were appoint- 
ed by the sectional Conferences and the remainder 
were co-opted by the Committee of Arrangements. 
In this way no important phase of mission work 
was overlooked, and no group of churches or 
missions was unrepresented. In all one hundred 
and twenty delegates were present, of whom about 
one-third were Chinese pastors, teachers, scholars 
engaged in literary work, and leaders in other 
forms of Christian service. The China Continu- 
ation Committee was appointed by the National 
Conference with the following objects : — 

“1. To help carry out the recommendations 
of the National and sectional Conferences held in 
China in February and March 1913, on behalf of 
the Continuation Committee of the World Mission- 
ary Conference, Edinburgh, 1910. 

^‘2. To serVe as a means of communication 
between the Christian forces of China and the 
Edinburgh Continuation Committee, its Special 
Committees and the Mission Boards of the West. 

*'3. To serve as a means by which the Christian 
forces of China may express themselves unitedly 
when they so desire. 

“4. To promote co-operation and co-ordination 
among the Christian forces of China. 

“5. To act as a Board of Reference when 
invited to do so by the parties immediately 
concerned.*' 

The Committee is composed of not less than 
40 nor more than 65 persons, selected to represent 
the different nationalities, ecclesiastical families 
and departments of mission work, of whom not 
less than one-third must be Chinese. 

The Committee carries on its work by means 
of Special Committees and an executive staff. 
The staff included (1917) a Chinese and a foreign 
general secretary, a national evangelistic secretary 
and a statistical secretary, with about ten clerical 
assistants. 

The Special Committees include those on a 
Forward Evangelistic Movement, the Chinese 
Church, the Promotion of Intercession, Theological 
Education, Christian Literature, Sunday School 
and Bible Study, Survey and Occupation, and 
Business and Administrative Efficiency, Self- 
Support, Social Application of Christianity, Train- 
ing of Missionaries, Hymnology, and Comity. The 
reports of these committees are published in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the Committee, 
and their ** findings,** if approved by the Continu- 
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ation Committee, stand as the expression of the 
united opinion of that body. 

The secretaries of the Committee edit the 
China Mission Year Hook and the China Church 
Year Booh, the two authoritative annuals in English 
and C'hinese, relating to the activities of the 
Protestant missions and churches, and the Directory 
of Protestant Missionaries in China, classified by 
missions, geographically and alphabetically. 

The China Continuation Committee aims also 
to serve as a clearing house of information on all 
aspects of missionary work in China. 

The Offices are at 5 Qumsan Gardens, Shanghai. 

[C.L.B.] 

CHINA DIRECTORY, THE, was published 
annually from 1860 till incorporated with 2'he 
Chronicle and Directory for China in 1376. It was 
printed in Hongkong by Shobthedb. 

CHINA GRASS, or Ramie. See Fibics, textile. 

CHINA INLAND MISSION. 

Headquarters : — Shanghai, with Home Centres 
in England, Scotland, Switzerland, Canada, United 
States, Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania. 

This, by far the largest Missionary Society 
operating in China, was founded in England in 1866 
by Dr. Hudson Tayloe, who had alrc'ady worked 
in China for six years under the Chinese Evangel 
ization Society (q.v.). Dr. Tayloe was invalided 
home in 1860, and during his stay approached the 
principal British Societies then having work at 
the Treaty Ports in China, to pres.s the claims of 
the interior upon them. As none of them felt able 
at that time to extend their work into inland 
China, Dr. Taylor, wdth the help and sympathy of 
a few personal friends, formed the China Inland 
Mission, with the following distinctive features : — 

1. — It was to be inter-denominational. 

2. — It was never to go into debt ; nor to solicit 
donations or subscriptions : nor to publish the 
names of its supporters, although rendering annual 
accounts of all monies received. 

3. — The workers were to have no guaranteed fix- 
ed stipend, but were to share in whatever .supplies 
might come in. 

4. — The Headquarters wore to be in China. 

5. — The work was to be directed by senior 
missionary superintendents, and not by any Home 
Board. 

6 — The programme was the evangelization of 
the whole of China as speedily as possible, accord- 
ing to a plan elaborated by the founder of the 
-Mission. This plan* involved (a) the early 
occupation of strategic points, such as capitals of 
provinces, great marts, etc., (which were generally 
very difficult to open), rather than the taking of 
.lines of least resistance; (b) a preponderance of 
pioneer work, leaving fruits in many cases to be 


reaped by other Missions; (c) the complete sub- 
ordination of all other forms of work to the direct 
preaching of the Gospel. 

In the year 1865, when the C.I.M. was formed, 
all Protestant work w^as confined to seven provinces, 
almost all the missionaiies (112 in number) residing 
in the five Treaty Ports, so that eleven provinces 
were wholly without Protestant workers, not to 
mention tho great Dependencies. 

Dr. Taylor's plan made Ningpo, where he had 
already resided, tho provi.sional base, with Hang- 
chow, the provincial capital, as the first objective. 
Thus Uhekiang was the first province occupied. 
Woik in Hangchow was opened in 1866, and by 
the end of the year there were four centres in the 
province, three of them bt'ing inland. 

Kiangsii was next occiij^ied, a footing being 
obtained in Nanking in 1867, and in Soochow, 
Vangehovv and Chiiikiang. in 1868. Nanking and 
Sooehow were relinqui.shed in favour of other 
missions winch shortly after arrived. Tsing-kiang 
p‘u, on the Grand Canal, was opened in 1869. 
Shanghai, being the hearlqnartcr.s and business 
centre' of tho Mission, w’as occupied from very 
early days, and has a very strong staff working 
in handsome and commodious promises given by a 
member of tlie Mission 

Anhui was entered in 1869, Ankiiig, the capital, 
bmiig occupied ; and for many years no other 
Piolrstant Missioii had w’ork in this province. 

In Kiangsi, w'oik was also begun in 1869, and 
Kiukiang become the centre of a largo itinerating 
w ork 

In 1874 Wudiang, the capital of Ilupoi, was 
entered, chiefly with the intention of extending work 
to tho nine interior provinces still untouched by 
Pr(>tc‘slant IMi^sions. 

In 1876, the year of tho signing of uie Chefoe 
Agreement, Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu were visited. 
T‘ai-yuan fu, tlic capital of Shansi, was occupied 
as a permanent station in 1877, (though relinquished 
later) ; Han chung fu in Shensi in 1879 : T'sm-chow 
in Kansu in 1877, and Jian-chou fu, the capital, in 
1885. In 1877, Ssuchhian was reached, and Chung- 
king occupied, Chengtu following in 1881. 

In 1887 Ta li fu, tho capital of Yunnan, was 
opened as a mission station, though visited as 
early as 1881, and in 1887, Kuci-yang, the capital 
of Kiicichou, after ten years of itinerating work. 

In 1879, Shantung was entered, a Sanatorium 
for tho mission and English schools primarily for 
the mission children, being started at Chefoo. A 
certain amount of direct mission work has arisen 
in the neighbourhood. 

In Chihli, Tientsin was made a business base 
in 1888 : the chief station in this province is Huai-lu 
81 opened in 1887. 
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Honan was not opened until 1884, when a 
station was established at Chou-chia k‘ou 
though itineration had been begun as early ns 1875 ; 
and K‘ai-feng fu, the latest of all the provincial 
capitals to open its gates to missionaries, was not 
entered till 1901. There are now 10 other stations 
in the province. 

Hunan, after nearly 30 years of itinerating 
work, was opened in 1901, when premises were 
secured at Changsha and Ch‘ang-le Nan-chou 

t‘ing was opened in 1904 

The Mission has no work in Fukien, Kuangtung, 
and Kuangsi, other missions having early occupied 
the former two, and in later times, Kuangsi also 
The Dependencies are scarcely touched by any 
Mission. The C.I.M. entered Tibet in 1897, but 
no station is established then* ; a certain amount 
of work IS done however from the centres in border- 
ing provinces In Sinkiang, there is one station, 
Ti-hua fu opened in 1908, with two workens 

Space dues not permit to lollow in detail the 
developments of a work which, begun in 1865 
through the devotion of one man and his immediate 
friends on a * ‘faith” basis, without any denominat- 
ional or other guarantees, could report it?-elf in its 
Jubilee year as Inuiiig 225 station^?, 1063 mission- 
aries, 754 organi/ed churehes and 34,830 communic- 
ants. Hut attention may bo colled to seven gieat 
outstranding facts. 

I. — The. inter Hdlionahziwj of the Tins 

was no part of the original scheme, wide-rcachiiig 
though that was, but was thrust ujion the Mission 
from without In 1087 an American gentleman 
(Mr. Henuy W. Fuo.st, then In mg in Western 
New York) came to England to unite Dr. I’ayi.or 
to the U S A. with the mow of establishing a 
braneli there of the (_M M. Dr. Taylor went in 
the lulluwing year and vi‘-ited Northfield and other j 
American religious centres, and the outcome was \ 
that 14 workers were sent out in tin* .same year ; ■ 
others followed, and a Permanent Council was 
formed in 1889. In 1916, the IT.S A contingent 
numbered 114 This new departure was followed 
by similar ones mainly among the Lutheran 
Churches of Europe, and in 1917 no le.ss than eleven 
Missions are associated with the C I.M. The 
Home Department of each is virtually autonomous, 
and all financial arrangements are independent, but j 
in other respects co-operation is complete, as well 
as the agreement in aims and principles (For these 
Associate Missions v. tnftn). 

II. — The divuhnrj of the field. This early 
became important owing to the inter-denomin- 
ational character of the Mission : as, men holding 
divergent views, t.g. on the best form of church 
government, could not well succeed each other in 
the same station. The problem became accentuated 
when the Associate workers arrived, speaking 


different languages, and possessing very diSereni 
traditions from those of their British fellow -workers. 
The first formal division took place in Ssfich*uan, 
where all territory cast of the Kialing River was 
as.signcd in 1889 to the Church of England section 
of the Mi.ssion. (See Anglican Missions). Later, 
other divisions of the field took place, especially in 
favour of the Associate Missions. 

IJJ.— The effect of the Boxer Movement. The 
Mis.^ion being essentially an inland one, and its 
'personnel so largo (nearly 700) it was inevitable 
that its losses in 1900 should be very great, and 
no fewer than fifty-eight of its missionaries with 
twenty -seven of their children lost their lives, 
either by massacre, or as the result of privations 
endured. A large number of the native Christiana 
also jierished Yet in little more than a year from 
the outbreak of the troubles, work was resumed in 
most parts ol the field 

IV.-^In 1903, Dr. Taylor, finding his health 
precanous, appointed Mr. D. E. Hoste as his 
successor in the Direction of the Mission. Dr. 
TAiLoii died at Chang.«?ha in 1905. 

y - In the years following the Boxer movement 
all Mi-ssion.? in CJiina perceived a great awakening 
of interest in Christianity, partly due to the dis- 
covery of the might of AVestern nations, as proved 
hy the capture of IVking, and partly to other even 
lesa admirable motives. This awakening took the 
final form of mass mo\ements, and the C.I.M., 
while recognizing the mi.\cd motives often present, 
deiidcd to instruct all who presented themselves. 
'I’lie opportunities for preaching increased a hundred 
fold, lands and buildings were freily offered, and 
crowds came to Insteri. Moreo\er the native 
churches themselves underwent a great revival. 
During the 15 or 16 years since the rei-iimption of 
woik after the Hover movement, the number of 
cnmiminuarits has more than trebled, and a church 
of more than 4,000 members has been gathered in 
among the aboriginal tribes in the S.VV. provinces, 
with 7,000 enrolled enquirers, from peoples wholly 
untouched before. 

VI — At the time of the K evolution of 1911 
the lives and jiroperty of foreigners were generally 
respected by both the contending parties ; but 
again the C I M. suffered by the loss of two 
missionaries and six children who were massacred 
at Hsi-an fu by a lawle.ss mob. The general effect 
of the Revolution and of the Declaration of 
Religious Lib(*rly wliich followed has been greatly 
to increase the interest of the people in Christianity. 

VII. — Although evangelistic work has always 
been regarded as the main work of the Mission, 
the very success which has attended it has led to 
other forms of activity, which have been begun 
when necessary. 
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With regard to medical work, Dr. Hudson 
Tayloe, himself a medical man, started dispensary 
work at Hangchow as far back as 1866; and the 
healing of the sick has always been regarded as 
second only to the preaching of the Gospel. 

While Education has not been employed M an 
evangelistic agency ^ the teaching of the children of 
Christians dates from the beginning of the Mission, 
and few of the central stations are without a 
school; and in addition to those under direct 
Mission control, the Chinese Christians themselves 
have opened quite a number. There are several 
Orphan schools supported by the Mission, a large 
Foundling Home in N. Shansi, and a School for 
blind girls at Changsha. There are also Bible 
Institutes in various districts for the training of 
native pastors and evangelists. 

The following are the Associate Missions : — 

(1) .^WEDISH MISSION IN CHINA. 

Headquarters : — Stockholm, and Kingsbury, 
Cal. U.S.A. Formed in 1887. 

Works in Shansi, Shensi, and 38 hsien in Honan. 
Number of foreign workers in 1916 : 52. 

(2) .— SWEDISH HOLINESS UNION. 

Headquarters : — Torp, Kumla. 

Began work in China, 1890. 

In 1896, the field between the two arms of the 
Great Wall was assigned to. this Mission. In 1900, 
all the workers, 10 in number, suffered martyrdom. 
The work was reopened in 1902, and in 1916 the 
Mission reported 31 foreign workers. 

(3) .— SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MISSION, 
representing the Scandinavian Churches of U.S.A. 

Headquarters : — Chicago. 

Has worked in Shensi and E. Kansu since 1894. 
The foreign workers in 1916 numbered 58. 

(4) .~~SWEDISH ALLIANCE MISSION. 

Headquarters : — Jonkoping, Sweden. 

This mission began work in China in 1892 in 
in the part of Shansi north of the Great Wall, 
and lost heavily in the Boxer movement in 1900. 
The foreign workers in 1916 numbered 15. 

(5) .~NORWEGIAN MISSION IN CHINA. 

Headquarters : — Randsfjord, Norway. 

Began work in 1889. 

Its sphere is the N.W. mountain district of 
Shansi. In 1916, the mission had 5 stations, and 
15 foreign workers. 

(6) ,— NORWEGIAN ALLIANCE MISSION. 

Headquarters : — ^Kristiania. 

Began work in China, 1899. 

Works in Lung Chii Chai, Shensi. 

In 1916 there were 4 foreign workers. 

(7) .— GERMAN CHINA ALLIANCE MISSION. 
"Headquarters : — ^Barmen, Germany. 

Entered China ^ 1890. 


Works in Kiangsi and Chdkiang in 10 stations, 
with 35 foreign workers (1916). 

(8) .-~LIEBENZELL MISSION. 

Headquarters : — ^Liebenzell, Wurtemburg. 

The province of Hunan was allotted to this 
mission in 1906. It has there 11 stations and 61 
foreign workers (1916). 

(9) .— GERMAN WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 

UNION. 

Headquarters ; — Malche, Freienwalde a.O., 
Germany. 

Began work in 1908, in Ssuch*uan. 

It has 4 lady workers (1916). 

(10) .— FRIEDEN SHORT DEACONESS MISSION. 

Headquarters : — ^Miechowitz, Silesia. 

Began wofk in China, 1912. 

Works at Ta-ting fu in Kueichou. 

The foreign workers in 1916 numbered 4. 

(11) .— FINNISH FREE CHURCH MISSION. 
Headquarters : — Abo, Finland. 

Began work in China, 1891. 

Works in Kiangsi. The foreign (lady) workers 
in 1916, were 7 in number. 

Statistics of China Inland Mission and its 


Associates, 1916. 

Foreign missionaries 1,077 

Paid Chinese Staff 1,295 

Chinese workers, voluntary or paid 

by Chinese Church 1,465 

Communicants 37,672 


Pupils in Day and Boarding-Schools 10,210 

CHINA MEDICAL BOARD, THE, a sub- 
sidiary organization of the Rockefellee Found- 
ation. It was established in November, 1914, with 
thirteen members, in the U.S.A., and it immediately 
proceeded to suggest the re-organization of the 
Poking Union Medical College, with the result 
that it assumed financial responsibility for the 
school, and also reimbursed to the London Mission- 
ary Society the cost of land, buildings and equip- 
ment. It further arranged for lower classes of 
students to be sent to Tsinan fu, paying to the 
Shantung Christian University $100,000 gold for 
maintenance and $50,000 gold for buildings and 
equipment. New buildings are to be put up in 
Peking, fourteen additional acres having been 
bought for the purpose. 

Other plans are in course of development with 
respect to Shanghai, Nanking, Changsha, Canton, 
and a great deal has been expended in grants to 
hospitals not connected with Medical Schools. 

Other activities are described in the paper 
referred to below. 

Greene : The Work of the China Mediced 
Board, China Medical Journal, May, 1917. 

CHINA MEDICAL MISSIONARY Asso- 

ciation, founded in 1886, chiefly through the 
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influence of the late Dr. H. W. Books, of the 
American Protestant Episcopal Mission. 

A Journal was shortly afterwards started, (in 
the first instance quarterly) the first issue appearing 
in March, 1887. The first President was Dr. 
J. G. Kerb of Canton. There were 29 active, 
9 honorary, and 17 corresponding members. 

The first general meeting of the Association 
took place at the General Conference of 1890, tho 
chief result of which was the appointment of a 
committee to unify medical terminology. In 1908, 
a Medical Lexicon was issued embodying the labours 
of this committee. 

The second meeting of the Association was held 
m Shanghai in 1905, Dr. Chbistte of the U, F. 
Church of S(X)tland Mission, Mukden, presiding. 
Dr. CousLAND of Swatow was lent to the Associatiorih 
to do translation work. Mr. H. S. Wellcome (of 
BuiiiiouGHS & Wellcome, the well known English 
drug manufacturers) gave £1,000 for this object, 
and various Missionary Societies also contributed. 
The next meeting was in Shanghai at the General 
Conference of 1907 when the late Dr. G. A. Stuart 
of the M.E.M. was president, and a Besearch 
Committee was appointed. 

The Association next met at Hankow in 1910, 
Dr. CousLAND presiding, and received the report 
of the Research Committee, whose investigations 
had been expressly limited to the study of 
intestinal parasites. The results obtained were 
felt to be so valuable that a second Research Com- 
mittee, enlarged in number and in scope was 
appointed. 

The next meeting was held in Peking in 1915, 
Dr. Logan of Ilunan presiding, and was received 
by H.E. Yuan Shih-k*ai who spoke most warmly 
of Medical Mission work especially in connection 
with the plague in Manchuria in 1911, and Red 
Cross work during the Revolution. The chief 
points discussed were the improvement in Mission- 
ary Medical Education, as to standard, and as to 
union work, and as to bringing it in line with tho 
requirements of the Ministry of Education. Co- 
operation with the Chinese was also recommended, 
as far as possible. 

The next Conference was held in Shanghai in 
1915 ; an interesting exhibit demonstrating the 
importance of public hygiene was shown, and 
attracted large crowds. A permanent Council on 
Public Health was created, and as an indirect 
result of the Association’s meetings, a similar 
organization on non -missionary lines, called the 
National Medical Association of China (g'.v.) was 
started in 1916. 

The 1917 Conference was held at Canton in 
January, and was .a Joint Conference of the C.M. 
M.A., and the National Association, and separate 
as well as united meetings were held. Eighty-one 


members of the former were present and eighty- 
eight of the latter. They were warmly received 
and greatly honoured by the enlightened and 
democratic Governor of Kuangtung, H.E. Chu 
Ch‘ing-lan, SiMM- The C.M.M.A. supported 
two important memorials presented to the Govern- 
ment by the National Association. 

The C.M.M.A. in addition to other activities 
received four important Reports from the Besearch 
Committee embodying tho results of systematic 
and scientific enquiry into the physical and physio- 
logical conditions of the Chinese. 

The Association’s influence has greatly increased 
during the last few years, and in addition to the 
formation of the N.M.A. two other important 
developments have taken place. 

1. Largely as the result of representations 
made by the C.M.M.A. to the Edinburgh Con- 
tinuation Committee (Medical Missions section) a 
British Advisory Board on Medical Missions has 
been established, which will have a great effect on 
all medical missionary work in China. 

2. The Kiangsu Educational Association, non- 
missionary and purely Chinese, called on the 
C.M.M.A. to help in fixing anatomical, chemical 
and other terms for use throughout all China. The 
first sessions were held at the K.E.A. headquarters 
in Shanghai in January, 1917. 

The membership of the C.M.M.A. in January, 
1917 was 550. 

CHINA MENNONITE MISSIONARY SOC- 

iety. The. 

Ucadquarters : — Hillsboro, Kansas, U.S.A. 

Works in SJiantung and Honan, 

Tho first missionaries were the Rev. and Mrs. 
H. C. Bartel, who arrived in China in 1901, 
representing a community of German Mennonites 
in the U S.A. Ts‘ao hsien V n and Shan hsien 
in Shantung were opened in 1905, and the 
former is still the principal station. Ts*ao-chou fu 
was opened in 1^8 ; and Honan was entered 
in 1914, when Yu-ch*eng was occupied. In the 
same province, Liu-ho;^ (1915), and Sui-chou 
are also worked. Ning-lmg hsien ^ IS 
18 to be a foreign-manned station in the near future. 

At 'Is’ao hsien there is orphanage and indust- 
rial work ; a school for the blind, and a boarding- 
school for girls, with 270 pupils in all. 

In 1917, the Mission reports : — 

Foreign missionaries 29 

Chinese staff 51 

Church members 127 

Outstations 15 

CHINA MERCHANTS STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY. This Company was, in 1874, 
developed out of a farmer Company ( See Aden ). 
Its object was to trade with ports not open to 
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foreign commerce, a monopoly which it did not 
obtain, and ultimately to kill all the foreign 
coasting trade. It was practically created by Li 
HunG’CHANQ and was well backed up by Chinese 
Merchants, especially in Hongkong. It was offici- 
ally recognized and had the privilege of carrying 
north over one-third of the annual tribute rice. 

In 1877 it bought up the Shanghai Union Steam 
Navigation Company; and on October 20, 1879 it 
sent the steamer Hochung to Honolulu with a 
laj*ge number of emigrants. The Company was, 
after a time, quite successful, but it does not seem 
to have done much damage to the foreign ship- 
ping interests. 

Eitel ; Europe in China. 

CHINA MONUMENTS SOCIETY, THE. 

A Society formed in Peking in 1908 by foreigners 
with the object of securing ** complete suppression 
of Vandalism in China by foreigners, or due to 
foreign influence or agencies, and the protection 
of China's antiquities, monuments and all cultural 
objects, for the benefit of mankind, and especially 
with reference to the welfare of Chinese society.” 
See Boyal Asiatic Soc. N. C. Branch, Journal, 
1912, and various publications of the Society. 

CHINA REVIEW, THE, or Notes Queries I 
on the Fur East ; begun in July, 1872 by N. B. j 
Dennys in Hongkong, and issued every tvro 
months, coming to an end with vol. xxv, No. 6, 
June- July, 1901. The second editor was Dr. Eitel. 

CHINA-ROOT, fu ling ; Pachyina cocos. 

A fungus growth on the roots of fir trees, used 
both as a food and drug. It is found in the form 
of large tubers, which do not readily decay, and 
are said to occur unchanged after lying iu the 
ground for thirty years. The sub.stance probably 
consists largely of pectine, and is free from smell 
or taste ; the hardest and whitest is the best. It is 
ground up, mixed with rice flour, and made into 
small square cakes for consumption. It is used 
as a nerve tonic and sedative. 

Havket (Province de Nganhoei) gives the 
following account of the preparation of fuling : 
Squared pieces of fir are placed in the soil and a 
cutting of fulmg is applied and covered with sand, 
when, after a few montlis, new tubers form, growing 
into the wood. Unfortunately the district of Lu-aii 
has been deforested by this culture. 

Smilax pseudo-china is the China-root of the 
South, where it takes the place of Paehywa. The 
latter is usually much lai-ger. Smilax is exported 
to India and Burma ; its use par exccllenco is in 
syphilitic diseases. 

CHINA^S SORROW. The Yellow River; so 
called by the Emperor Chia Ch'ing in his will, 
1820 ; ft B it 1ft. See Yellow River. 


CHINA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, THE, 

{Headquarters, Shanghai), an interdenominational 
branch of Protestant missionary enterprise. The 
1907 Centenary Missionary Conference appointed 
a Sunday School Committee. In 1910, at the Con- 
vention of the World’s Sunday School Association 
at Washington, D.C., the Rev. E. G. Tewksbury, 
formerly of the American Board of Missions, was 
chosen as National Secretary. The China Sunday 
School Union was organized a few months later. 
The “ China Sunday School Journal,*' a monthly 
in English for teachers first appeared in January, 
1913. Two monthlies in Chinese are also issued 
for scholars. Various Chinese Lesson Helps are 
issued, and a Teacher-Training series in both 
Chinese and English. 

• In addition to the production of suitable 
literature, the Union aims at promoting the best 
iiK'thods m Religious Pedagogy. Books of its 
Tcacher-’J'raining ('ourso are used in Schools and 
Institutes of Method and in Theological Seminaries. 
A Teaclier-Training C/Crtificate has been issued to 
some 800 Chinese leaders wdio ha\e been examined 
in courses ot Religious Pedagogy. 

Tile following statistics will indicate something 
of the extent of Sunday School work in China : 

Number of Sunday Schools 3,025 

,, Scholars . . 165,282 

,, Teachers . . 7,375 

Weekly issue of Lesson Note literature, 
180,000 copies 

Number of cojiics of Tcarlier-Tiaimny 
senes sold, 6,000 each of six books. 

CHINA TRADE ACT, THE, properly *An 
Act to regulate the Trade to India and China,* 
(3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 93). It fixed the date, 
April 22, 1834, when the East India Company 
should cease to exist ; it c*reated the office of 
Supei intcndent of Trade in China ; and provided 
tliat the Superintendents might be empowered by 
Orders in Couneil, to create a court of law for 
trying offences committed by British subjects in 
Chinese territory. 

Eames : The Engh^h in Chum. 

CHINAWARE is distinguished in the Customs 
export list from “ pottery and earthenware.” 

Dr. Bushell in Chinese Art, includes under 
pottery, in its widest sense, every production ol 
the fictile art, comprising all kinds of earthenware 
and stoneware, as wh' 11 as porcelain, its highest 
achievement. As regards the trade in these goods, 
it is either inter -provincial or for the use of Chinese 
abroad. The value of ” chinaware ” exported 
averages nearly 3 million taels annually, and of 
pottery and earthenware nearly 2 million taels. 
The former is almost all from Kiukiang or Swatow, 
Kiukiang sending out rather more than Swatow. 
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The second class is more evenly distributed among 
the ports, but the bulk comes from Shanghai and 
the Kuangtung ports. The famous old Imperial 
potteries at Chingtechfin, which were almost ruined 
by the T‘ai P‘ing rebels, now turn out a good 
deal of chinaware, (that sent from Kiukiang), but 
it is sadly inferior to the old wares. The Kuang- 
tung chinaware is from three centres, 1, Pakwoh, 
on the northern border of the province, near Amoy ; 
2, from Yangchun, in Chaoching prefecture; 3, 
from Yangchiang, also in the south of the province. 
This last is more ambitious than the former 
(which chiefly regard domestic use) ; and turns 
out architectural ornaments, cisterns, fi&h bowls 
and flower pots, etc. These wares are named 
Kuang-yao (Kuangtung pottery). The other leading 
centre, from which Slianghai is supplied, is I-hsing, 
on the western shores of the Taihu. The factories 
at Piling, in N.E Hunan, have been revived of 
recent years. 

At one time it was feared, in the trade in 
S C’hina, that Japanese articles would drive out 
the heavier C^hincso ware ; but the former went 
out of favour owing to its sameness and fragility, 
and the latter gained on account of its strength. 
The reproduction of antique shapes also stimulated 
the demand. 

The materials used arc two sorts of earth, one, 
petuntse a hard, white, fu.sible quartz: 

secondly, kaolin (jg ^), decomposed felsiiar of 
granite, whicli are imported to Chingtechen from 
other places in Kiang.si, and from Anhui. 

The export in 1916 amounted to Hk Tls. 1,787,399. 

Kiukiang Customs Drcrnnial Repout, 1901. 

[N.S.] 

CHINA YEAR BOOK, THE, an annual 
which first appeared in 1913 under the editorship 
of II. T. Montague Bell and Jl. G. \V. Woodhead. 
Tlie Groat War prevented its publication for the 
year 1915, but it was issued in 1916. It contains 
a largo and valuable amount of information, 
especially with regard to the year’s commerce, 
finance, etc. 

CHIN DYNASTY, LATER See Fiie 

I)yno8tit9. 

CHIN or TSIN DYNASTY also called 
the Western Tsin, was established in a.d. 265, as 
the outcome of the strife botwen the ‘ Three 
Kingdoms * ((?.r.) It was founded by Ssd-MA Yen 
after the Shu-Han kingdom had been conquered, 
and he soon proceeded to the conquest of Wei. 
The capital was at Lo-yang. The Hsiung-nu soon 
laid claim to the throne, took Lo-yang and carried 
off two Tsin Emperors in succession. The Tartars 
were then masters of the whole of North China, 
and the Tsin capital being removed to Nanking, 


the dynasty is from a.d. 317 known as the Eastern 
Chin or Tsin dynasty. 


Dyn. Title 

Accession Reign Title Adopted 

Wu Ti 

265 T'ai Shih 

265 


Hsien Ning 

275 


T‘ai K*ang 

280 


T‘ai Hsi 

290 

jfelfr Hui Ti 

290 Yung Hsi 

290 


Yung P‘ing 

291 


Yuan K‘ang 

291 


Yung K*ang 

300 


Yung Ning 

301 


T‘ai An 

302 


Yung Hsing ' 
Yung An 
Chien Wu 

1 304 


7i;3c Yung An ^ 

Kuang Hsi 

306 

Huai Ti 

307 7}c^ Yung Cliia 

307 

fiEfJf- Min Ti 

313 3i£» Chion Using 

313 


Tschepe : Ili^foire du lioyaume de Tsin, 

CHIN or TSIN DYNASTY, EASTERN, 

* a continuation of the Western Tsin, but 
with its capital at Kiangming (Nanking). The 
eleven Emperors of this dynasty were all weak 
and incompetent. It began in a.d. 317, and in 
420 it gave place to the Sung Dynasty. 

Dyn. Title Accession I'eign Title Adopted 

fc Yuan Ti 317 Chien Wu 317 

T‘ai Hsing 318 

Yung Ch*ang 322 

m ^ Ming Ti 323 ;*:» T‘ai Ning 323 

& ^ Ch‘eng Ti 326 Hsien Ho 326 

Hsien K*ang 336 

M K‘ang Ti 343 Chion Yuan 343 

Q Mu Ti 345 Yung Ho 345 

Shung r‘ing 357 

35 ^ AiTi 362 Lung Ho 362 

Hsing Ning 363 

Swl Hai Hsi Kung}^® *** ^ 

C’hien Wra Ti 371 £52c Hsien An 371 

Hsiao Wu Ti 373 Ning K‘ang 373 

:k7b T‘ai Yuan 376 

^ An Ti 397 Lung An 397 

7C® Yuan Hsing 402 

Lung An 402 

; ^^Ta Hsiang 402 

A Yuan Hsing 403 

iKKr ^ Hsi 405 

9 Kung Ti 419 %IfS Yuan Hsi 419 

Tschepe : Histoire du Royaumt de Tsin. 
CH‘IN DYNASTY, THE,» (b c. 255-206) 
though short-lived was a most important dynasty; 
it accomplished the destruction of the feudal 
system, and brought the whole of China under one 
ruler. Ch‘in Shih Huang-ti the founder, (b.c. 246) 
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was the first ruler to take the title of Huang Ti. 
He extended the empire, built the Great Wall to 
check the Tartars, and burnt the classical books. 
See Shih Huang Ti; Great Wall; Burning of Boohs. 


Dynastic Title Accession 


Chao Hsiang Wang 

255 


Hsiao Wen Wang 

250 

sax 

Chuang Hsiang Wang 

249 

a X 

Cheng Wang 

246 

a a fii’ 

Shih Huang-ti 

221 


Erh Shih Huang-ti 

209 


CHI, NORTHERN DYNASTY ^ short 
dynasty of the Epoch of Division between North 
and South. In 650 it succeeded the Eastern Wei 
and twenty-eight years later it was swallowed up 
by the Northern Chou ; which was soon after con- 
quered by the Cli*en dynasty. 

Dyn. Title Accession Beign Title Adopted 

A.D. A.D. 

Wen Hsuan Ti 650 T‘ien Pao 650 
II Fei Ti 560 Ch‘ien Ming 560 

Hsiao Chao Ti 560 aifi Huang Cbien 560 
Wu Ch‘dng Ti 661 T‘ai Ning 661 

Will Ho ChTng 662 

m St W6n Kung or JitH T'ion T'ung 665 
It ± Hou Chu 665 Wu P'ing 570 
Stfb Lung Hua 576 

An-te Wang 576 KgA T6 Ch'ang 576 

ft ± Yu Chu 677 -OtSb Ch'6ng Kuang 577 

CHINESE AND JAPANESE REPOSITORY, 
THE, a magazine issued monthly in England un- 
der the editorship of the Rev. James Summers, 
beginning July, 1863. It contained many articles 
reprinted from The Chinese Bepository, It only 
completed the third volume. 

CHINESE ANGLICAN CHURCH. Since 
1912, the eleven dioceses of the English, American 
and Canadian branches of the Anglican communion 
m China have been one Chinese Church, known as 
the Holy Catholic Church in China, Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui ( ^ ^ 'It )• 

This did not involve any re-arrangement or sub- 
division of dioceses, in each of which the bishop 
with the Diocesan Synod manage internal affairs; 
while every three years, each diocese sends its 
bishop, with four clergy and four laymen, to the 
General Synod. 

At the first General Synod, which met in 1912, 
it was proposed to form a new diocese, and a 
committee was appointed to consider the matter. 
At the second General Synod it was decided to send 
two delegates to Shensi to report on the suitability 
of that province for the proposed new missionary 
work, and as the result it was decided that as many 
parts of Shensi were not occupied by any other 


Mission, work should be begun at once with tha 
view of establishing a twelfth diocese there. The 
responsibility for this new departure lies in the 
hands of the Chinese Church, all eleven dioceses 
assisting by supplying volunteer workers, and 
apportioning funds for the first three years. 

A Chinese bishop will probably be appointed 
in a few years; but until this time the episcopal 
oversight will be in the hands of one of the 
neighbouring bishops — the first appointed being 
Bishop White of Honan, followed by Bishop 
Norris of the North China diocese. 

CHINESE COLLEGE at Naples, (CoUegio 
dpi Cincsi), was founded by Pfere Matteo Bipa, 
the formal opening taking place on July 25, 1732. 
P. Ripa {g.v.), after his return from China had 
seven years* hard work before he could get this 
Institution founded. The Pope promised his ap- 
proval when it should have been established, and 
provided Ripa found the funds; the Propaganda 
objected to its location at Naples; the Emperor 
Charles VI encouraged it but with certain difficult 
conditions. 

It was opened with five students who had 
accompanied Ripa from Peking. It consisted of a 
College and a Congregation; the former was to 
qualify young Chinese or Indians for missionary 
work in the East, at the expense of the foundation, 
the students taking five vows; the latter was for 
ecclesiastics who would teach without payment and 
who took no vows. 

It was reorganized in 1889. See Bipa. 

CHINESE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
COMPANY. See Kailan Mining Administration. 

CHINESE EVANGELISATION SOCIETY, 

The. The formation of this society was one result 
of the deep interest aroused by the missionary 
voyages of Gutzlaff (g.r.) up and down the coast 
of China in 1831-1835. It entered China in 1853, 
and worked chiefly in Ningpo. Dr. Hudson 
Taylor [q.v.) was the most prominent of the small 
band of workers sent out. After he was compelled 
to return home through ill-health in 1860, he 
resigned his connection with the Society, and 
founded the China Inland Mission. Two or three 
years after this the older Society ceased to exist, 
and some members of its Home-Committee became 
referees for the C.I.M. The workers on the field 
resigned, or were accepted by other Missions. 

CHINESE MISCELLANY, THE. A volume 
published in Shanghai soon after 1850, but with- 
out date, place, or author on the title-page. It 
contains a paper on silk manufacture, one on 
Shanghai, from native sources, and two others. 

CHINESE ORIENTAL COLLEGE. See 
/ Kuan. 
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CHINESE RACE, THE. The origin of the 
(‘hiiiese people remains an unsolved problem. The- 
ories have been put forward to connect them with 
Egypt and with North America. 

Some students claim that there is strong 
philological evidence to show the early Chinese seat 
was in the Mesopotamian valley. It is claimed 
that they came into China from the west and 
that they found an earlier people in possession 
of the land. The earliest reliable history shows 
them in the Yellow River valley, first higher in its 
course and afterwards lower, and ignorant of the 
Yangtze basin. The inference is that they came 
from Eastern Turkestan, from Lobnor, along the 
north side of the Altyri Tagh and Nan Shan ranges, 
past the site.s of the jiresent Sining and Jjaiicliow 
to the Woi valley, then down the Wei into the 
Yellow River valley. It is supposed by some thaf 
these early immigrants were the ancestors of the > 
historical ( 'hou Jl^ » t-liat they had their home ! 
in the Tarim valley, then a jileasant land, now a ' 
waste howling wilderness, where Stein has un- 
covered the reinanih of a prosperous civilization ; 
that they were driven out by the beginnings of 
that desiccation which is going on still. Wherever 
they came from, there is proof tliat they were 
agricultural It may be taken for granted that 
they mingled with the aboriginal races of the land 
they conquered ; that remnants of these iieople have 
remained unab-sorbed ; and that the Chinese ot the 
south are nearer to the original type than those of 
the north, who have been for centuries in contact 
with Tartar tribes. 

The more modern students, however, regard 
the philological argument as proving the direct ! 
opposite of the above theory. The languages of 1 
Eastern Asia have been grouped under the name i 
Sino-Tibetan, and since they are unmistakably j 
one tongue the above theory implies that not only 1 
China but Indo-China, Siam, etc., were overrun by | 
the same Mesopotamian conquerors, who retained ; 
and imposed their language : which seems impos- 
sible. 

There may or may not have been a conquering 
race coming from the West — it cannot be proved 
or denied ; but if it came it must have lost its own 
tongue, since Chinese, as proved by its connections, 
was not that tongue. 

CHINESE RECORDER AND MISSIONARY 
JOURNAL, THE. This magazine dates from 
May 1868. It was begun by the Rev. S. L. Baldwin 
of Foochow and printed there as a monthly journal 
with 264 pages in the year, at $2.00 per ann. 
From February 1870 to May, 1872 its editor was 
the Rev. J. Doolfftle. It was then suspended, 
but in January, 1874 Mr. Alex. Wylie issued it 
again, with the American Presbyterian Mission 
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Press in Shanghai as publishers. It appeared 
bi-monthly, making an annual volume of 480 pp. 
at $3.00 per ann. Dr. S. L. Baldwin was editor 
again in 1878, and Dr. A. P. Happbr in 1880. 
In .January 1886 Dr. Gulick became editor and 
the magazine from March 1885 has been issued 
monthly. In the earlier years when foreigners 
were few and the Recorder the only magazine, it 
contained many papers of the highest value on 
general and scientific topics, by such writers as 
Edkins, Brktschneider and Kincsmill. But in 
later years it has naturally confined itself more to 
subjects more closely related to missionary work, 
and now publishes very little of general or 
sinological interest. 

CHINESE REGIMENT, THE, a fine regiment 
which was raised at Weiliaiwei, early in 1899 By 
February, 1902, it mii.stcred over 1,300 men, but 
orders were then received from home to stop 
recruiting, and soon afterwards instructions came 
to 1 educe the regiment gradually till it vanished. 

During the Boxer troubles the regiment was in 
action twice in the leased Territory to put down 
rihings ; then 363 men of all ranks took part in the 
fighting in Chihli, and were present at the taking 
of Tientsin; the losses were about 12 per cent. 
The men were well disciplined and loyal. 

f’olonel 0. D. Bjidce, afterwards well-known in 
Shanghai, was most active in the formation of the 
regiment. 

Barnes. On Active Scivice with the Chinese 
Reijiment. 

CHINESE REPOSITORY, THE, a monthly 
magazine begun by Biudoman with Morrison’s 
help, and afterwards edited by S. Wells Williams. 
The first miinber was issued in Canton, May, 1832; 
and the last, which included a full index to the 
20 volumes, in December, 1851 About 21,000 
volumes were printed in all, but 6,500 were 
destroyed in the burning of the Factories in Decem- 
ber, 1856. The complete set is therefore very hard 
to get. The work is valuable not only because of 
its rarity, but because of the amount of information 
it contained respecting those far-off days. It give* 
some particulars about itself in vol. v, p. 159. 

CHINESE SCIENTIFIC BOOK DEPOT, 
THE, an agency in Shanghai with branches in 
several ports for selling all kinds of useful 
literature to the Chinese. It was founded in 1885 
by Dr. John Fryer, and was kept on a self- 
supporting basis. It expired in 1911. 

CHINESE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, THE, was founded 
in Poking in 1916, its objects being the study of 
Law, Politics, Sociology, Economics, etc., and 
fellowship among those interested in these studies. 
It issues a quarterly Review, which is free to 
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members of the Association : the hrst number is 
dated April, 1916. The subscription for ordinary 
Members of the Association is six dollars per 
annum; for life-members one hundred; and for 
endowment members, two hundred dollars. In 
1916, the Members were about 150, rather more 
than half being Chinese. 

CHING M jungle or brushwood. See Oh*u, 
State of, 

CH‘ING DYNASTY, THE, aiite. The Ming 
dynasty had at the same time to resist invasions 
of the Manchus and to struggle against internal 
rebellion. The rebel Li Tzu-ch‘6ng entered 

Peking in 1644 and the last Ming Emperor com- 
mitted suicide The Ming general, Wr San-kuki, 
fighting against the Manchus, then joined forces 
with them against Li. The rebel was desti’Dyed 
and Shun Chih established the Ch'ing or Manchu 
dynasty. 

At first the Southern provinces supported 
various descendants of the Ming rulers, but the 
Manchu army defeated them m succession, and 
compelled the Chinese to shave the head and wear 
the queue. A Grand (Council, formed of two Chinese 
and two Manchus, wa.s established in Peking. 
K‘ano Hsi, warrior and scholar, completed the 
conquest of China, and subdued Koxinga and the 
last supporters of the Ming dynasty in Formosa, 
who had driven out the Dutch. A rebellion broke 
out in the South from 1674-8. Central Asia was an- 
nexed in 1696. Embassies arrived from Holland and 
Uussia. In 1689 there was a conflict with Bussians 
on the Amur, and m 1719 came an embassy from 
Petbb the Great. The Jesuits were in great favour 
at court, helping the Astronomical Board, but in 
the reign of Yung Ch£ng most other missionaries 
in the country were banished, and their churches 
destroyed. C'H‘ien Lung was a great warrior, 
suppressed rebellions in S.W. China and Mongolia, 
subdued the aborigines, and exacted tribute from 


Dynastic Title. Accession 

Chao Tsu Yuan Huang Ti a.d. 
Hsing Tsu Chih „ „ 

Ching Tsu Yi „ „ 

Hsien Tsu Hsuan „ ,, 1583 

T‘ai Tsu Kao „ „ 1616 

T‘ai Tsung Wen „ „ 1627 

Shih Tsu Chang „ „ 1644 

sat: a# ShSng Tsu Jen „ „ 1662 

it «*a«- Shih Tsung Hsien „ „ 1723 

iSSJiK a Iff Kao Tsung Shun „ „ 1736 

Jbn Tsung Jui ,, „ 1796 

Hsiian Tsung Ch'ong ,, 1821 

WSn Tsung Hsien ,, ,, 1851 

Mu Tsung Yi „ „ 1862 

Te Tsung Ching „ „ 1876 

(Deposed 1912, title not yet conferred). 1908 


the Burmese and Gurkhas. Macabtnby arrived on 
a Mission in 1793, and Amherst in 1805. The 
First War, the so-called Opium War, took place 
from 1840-1843, resulting in the Treaty of Nanking 
and the opening of ports to foreign trade; by the 
Second War, the ‘‘Arrow*’ War, 1856-60, the French 
and British allies compelled the Chinese to receive 
resident foreign Ministers, besides opening more 
Treaty ports. The T‘ai P'ing rebellion, (1850-1864), 
lasted during the reigns of Hsien FI^no and 
T‘ung Chih, and a Mohammedan rising took place 
in 1867. Foreign Ministers were first received in 
Imperial audience in Peking in 1873. More treaty 
ports were opened by the Chefoo Convention in 
1875, and they increased in number till the end of 
the dynasty. There were disputes with Eussia 
over 111 in 1881, and war with France in Tonkin in 
1884-5, while collisions with Japan over Korea in 
1886 resulted later in the China-Japan War of 
1894. The ooccupatiun of Kiaochow, Port Arthur 
and Weihaiwei by Germany, Bussia and England 
respectively in 1898 were factors that brought about 
the Boxer outbreak against foreigners -in 1900. 
The Empress -Dowager and Emperor fled from the 
Allied foreign forces marching on Peking, and 
established their Court at Hsi an fu for two years. 
After the almost simultaneous deaths of the Emperor 
Kuang Hsu and the Empress-Dowager Tz'fi Hsi 
in 1908, the succession fell upon the infant Hsuan 
T‘ung. Dissatisfaction with the Manchu rule 
re.sulted in the rebellion of 1911 organised by 
Sun Yat-sen, and the establishment of a Chinese 
Kepublic in 1912, with Yuan Shih-k‘ai as President. 

The earlier Manchu emperors were great 
patrons of literature, large dictionaries and ency- 
ciopredias being published. The Sacred Edict was 
begun by K‘ang Hai and expanded by Yung 
Ch£ng. See Manchus ; K^amj IJsi; Boxer ism,’ etc 

[As this page' is going to press Hsuan T‘uNrj 
has been again put on the throne (July 1, 1917).] 
Title of Beign. Personal name 

fifl i Wang 

Ch‘ing Wang 
5 H Ch‘ang Wang 
X Fu Wang 
^ 4tr T'ien Ming 
V T‘ien Ts'ung 

M H ClPung Te called himself Emp. from 1636 

10 ih Shun Chih gg Fu Lin 

K K‘ang Hsi i )§ Hsuan Yeh 

ft IE Yung Cheng gL g| Yiin (or In) Cheng 

ft R Ch‘ien Lung 91 Bl Hung Li 

■ K Chia Ch‘ing j|| ^ Yung Yen 

IB % Tao Kuang Si R Min Nir\g 

gtm Hsien Feng » » Yi Chu 

T‘ung Chih (I ft Tsai Shun 

St II Kuang Hsu K Tsai T‘ien 

K Hsiian T‘ung 9 It Pu 1 
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CHMNGHAI. See Koho Nor, 

CHINGHIS KHAN. See CKmgKu. 

CHMNG MING ^89) great festival with 
which, towards the end of the second moon, the 
Chinese greet the spring. Formerly it was the 
time of re-kindling the fires which had been ex- 
tinguished for three days, (See Han Bhih), The 
feast is universally observed, and while it is a time 
of pleasure-making, pic-nics, etc., it is especially 
the time when honour is paid to the departed spirits. 
Every family presents offerings before the tablets 
and graves of their dead ; and the graves are 
‘swept,* tidied up and repaired. There are indicat- 
ions that these practices were observed 700 b.c., 
and they may be compared with similar customs 
among other peoples as well as with the Christian 
Easter. 

Doolittlic : Social Life of the" Chinese; J)e 
Geoot : Les Fetes annudles a Emoui, 

CH^ING, PRINCE, or CH^ING I KUANG, 

K K My grandson of the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung’s 
17th son, and therefore of the same generation 
as Hsien F^ng. On the dismissal of Prince Kung 
in 1884, Prince Ch‘ing succeeded him at the head 
of the Tsung-li Yamen. He was then a prince 
of the third order; he was promoted to the 
second order on the Empress-dowager*s fiftieth 
birthday and to the first order in February, 1894. 

He joined the Admiralty Board in 1885, and 
succeeded Prince Ch‘un as President in 1891. 

He died in February, 1917. 

CHING T*A\ LAN the common name 

in Peking for cloisonne work (g'.v.). The name 
comes from the reign -title of the seventh Ming 
Emperor. 

ching-t£ ch^n the place celebrated 

for the manufacture of porcelain, both for imperial 
use and for private sale. It is in Kiangsi, on the 
left bank of the Ch‘ang river, jgJX. It derives its 
name from the third emperor of the Sung dynasty, 
whose reign-title from 1004 to 1008 was Ching Tfe. 
Porcelain was made there, however, before the 
place was so named. P^re d’Entrecolles described 
the factories in two letters dated 1712 and 1722, 
and the letters remain correct to the present as far 
as the general methods of manufacture are con- 
cerned. The place suffered severely in the T‘ai 
P‘ing rebellion and has never recovered. In fact, 
in the Customs Decennial Re forts for 1911 it was 
stated that the factories were practically doing no 
work. Attempts have been made of late years to 
revive the old glories of the place, but a taste has 
already been formed for foreign porcelain, and the 
demand at Ching-t8 ch^n is rather for coarser kinds. 
From Ching-tS ch8n the porcelain is sent down the 
river Ch*ang to the Po-yang lake and across the 


lake to Kiukiang ; it is thence distributed through- 
out China under the name Kiukiang porcelain, tc 
distinguish it from the Imperial porcelain sent to 
Peking by the Grand Canal. See Porcelain; 
Chinaware. 

JuLiEN : Uistoire et Fabrication de la Porcelains 
chinoise, 1856, Clenncll : Report on a Journey in 
the Interior of Kiawjsit China No. 2, (1905). 

CHING VU TSUNG. See Pure Land 
SchooL 

CHINHAI or CHINHAE fA^chen hai, a 
hsien city of Chekiang, at the mouth of the Yung 
chiang |S tt which, about fifteen miles up, is 
Ningpo. The population is about 35,000. The 
place figures a good deal in the First War, as it is 
on the mainland thirty miles or so from the Chusan 
Islands, then occupied by the British. It was 
taken on October 10, 1841, after desperate resistance. 

CHINKIANG lim chvn chinng, a Treaty Port 
on the south bank of the Yangtze, 40 miles from 
Nanking and 160 from Shanghai, opened to foreign 
trade by the Treaty of Tientsin, 1858. 

The meaning of the name is ‘guard the river’, 
and its position where the a.scent of the Yangtze 
can best be forbidden and at the point where the 
^ Grand Canal crosses the river has made it an 
I important place since very early days. 

Marco Polo's account of Christianity in the 
place IS confirmed by local records. (See Nestormn 
! Christ tarn). 

The British captured it in 1842 and thus cut 
^ off supplies by the Canal, and the T‘ai P*ing rebels 
I held it from 1853 to 1857, leaving it in ruins. In 
i 1889 a mob destroyed half the foreign buildings. 

I The population is 128,000. A very glowing future 
was at one time prophesied for Chinkiang, owning 
to its favourable position, but these hopes have not 
been realised. The foreign trade is dwindling 

I away, especially since the Shanghai-Nanking and 
the Tientsin-Pukow railways have been working, 
i The chief export trade is in bean -cake, sesamum 
! seed and groundnuts. There are no local industries, 
j 1915 1916 

j Net Foreign Imports 7,563,085 8,698,122 

i Net Chinese ,, 6,085,658 6,268,667 

E.^ports .... 5,503,842 4,977,282 

Total Hk.TIa. ... 19,152,585 19,944,071 

CH‘IN LING HI a range of mountains 
rising to 16,500 feet, on the boundary of Shensi 
and Ssfich‘uan. One of the Five Sacred Mount- 
ains, the Hua shan VlU, is in this range. 

CHINNERY, GEORGE, an Irish artist who 
lived for many years in Macao and died there 
in 1852. His best-known work is the portrait of 
Dr. Morrison, painted in 1829, and now in the 
Hongkong City Hall Library, A good deal of 
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gossiping information about him may be found 
in Hunter’s Bits of Old Chtna. 

CHIN SHIH advancing scholar, one who 
passed the third examination for what foreigners 
usually designated the degree of Doctor. The 
examination was held every three years in Peking, 
and only chu jin (q.v.) who had not taken office 
might compete. See Chuang yuan. 

CH‘IN SHIH HUANG Tl. See Sihih 
Huang T%. 

CH‘IN, STATE OFgR, (often written TSTN). 
This famous feudal State, which ultimately united 
all China under one rule, occupied the territory 
now called Shensi and part of Kansu. This was 
the original home of the Chou house. It was a 
frontier State, having the Hsi-Jung Tartars to 
north and west. Though Ssu-ma Ch‘ien traces 
the family history back through the previous 
dynasties, the earliest reliable fact is that the 
Chou Emperor Hao employed FEi-Tzd to look 
after his herds of horses, and invested him with 
the small territory of Ch‘in as an ‘attached’ State 
(fu-yung), in b.c. 908. It is the same district as 
is called Yung chou in the Yu Hung, and was 
in the present Kung*ch‘ang fu in Kansu. A later 
ruler was made Margrave, and when the Emperor 
Yu was killed by the Tartars and his successor 
moved the capital from near the present Hsi-an fu 
to Lo-yang in 781, the Oh ‘in ruler was made an 
earl, the State became a direct fief of the Emperor 
>and the original territory of the Chou family wa.s 
handed over to it. All this was on condition of 
punishing the Tartars and permanently recovering 
the territory from them, a task not easy, the first 
earl losing his life in battle in the attempt. 

This removal of the imperial capital and rise 
of the Ch‘in power on Chou’s old patrimony is 
one of the most important points in early Chinese 
history, as well as being the beginning of trust- 
worthy chronology. The central power had owned 
its weakness and from this date counted for less 
and less, while the greater feudal states for five 
centuries fought among themselves till Ch‘in won 
the Empire. 

Although the Ch‘in rulers, (whose family name 
was Ying drew their descent from Huang Ti 
himself, it must not be forgotten that in the eighth 
century b.c. both rulers and people were half 
Tartar both in blood and civilization. All the 
states in contact with barbarians became more 
virile by the intermixture of blood and by constant 
warfare, not to mention ^eir larger outlook on life, 
while the purely Chinese ‘orthodox’ middle king- 
dom, strong in ritual and ceremony only, became 
of less importance except as a prey. 

The Ch*in State, though regarded by the 
orthodox es semi-barbarous and though it borrowed 


its literary statesmen from other States, was with- 
out a rival in military genius. Its most important 
ruler was Duke Mu b.c. 658, who had a Chinese 
adviser and also a very able Tartar adviser of Chin 
descent. He became Protector (g-v.), that is, 
leader of all the feudal States, though this never 
had formal recognition. He conducted bloody 
wars against his neighbour Chin, but his chief 
glory is his enormous extension among the Tartars 
westwards. The question whether it was this Duke 
Mu or the Emperor Mu who made great journeys 
as far as the ’farim river will be noticed under the 
article Mu. According to the Shih Chi he added 
twelve small States to his principality during his 
reign of thirty-seven years, and increased his 
territory by a thousand li. At Ins death in b.c. 621 
one hundred and seventy -seven people were buried 
alive in his tomb. (See Sacrifices). 

During the next two centuries Ch‘in made no 
further conquests in China, but conquered the 
kingdoms of J^a [£ S (now forming 

S8uch‘uan). It was in the period b.c. 360 — 340 
that Ch‘in made its most important progress. 
Under the guidance of a ‘jirincely ad\enturer’ from 
another State, called Wet Yano, (g.v ) a code of 
laws was issued, the civil and military administ- 
ration was reformed, the capital (which had had 
many removals) finally fixed at Hsien-yang 
and many other important reforms introduced ; 
Ch‘in resources were so well organized that a 
century later it ruled all C‘hina. At the date of 
these reforms it is estimated that the population 
of r^h‘in was about three millions, in forty-one hsten. 

In the fourth century b.c. the States had been 
practically reduced to the si.v (or seven) called the 
Six (or Seve/i) Martial States (q.v.) Of these 

only C’h‘in and r!h‘u, each already possessing a 
third part of modern (.‘hina, could hope to possess 
the whole. Each sought for alliances with other 
States, one in an east and west, the other in a 
north and south direction, causing the period to be 
known as the Perpendicular and Horizontal Petiod 
(q.v.). In the year 364 Ch‘in cut off 60,000 Wei 
heads ; 80,000 more in 331 ; three years later 82,000 
Tartar heads ; in 314 Han lost 10,000 ; in 312 Ch‘u 
lost 80,000; in 307 Han lost 60,000 and in 304 Ch‘u 
lost 20,000 heads. Pai Ch‘i 6®, the celebrated 
Ch‘in general killed 240,000 Han people in a single 
battle; in 276 cut off 40,000 Wei heads, and 50,000 
Han heads in 264. In the year 260 he accepted the 
surrender of 400,000 Chao troops, guaranteed their 
safety and then proceeded to massacre them to a 
man. In 267 Chin lost 26,000; in 266 Han lost 
40,000 and in 247 her last 30,000, while Chao in 256 
also lost her last 90,000. The Chinese comment 
ators reckon one million four hundred thousand 
lives as the price paid to unify the Empire; and 
there is no reason for doubting the figures. The 
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Imperial territory was taken by Ch4n in b.c. 255 
and with the death of the Emperor Nan in the 
same year the Ch‘in dynasty really began; but it 
was not till b.c. 221 that Chung, Earl of Ch4n, 
having overthrown Ch‘u and Ch‘i took the Empire 
as Shih Huang Ti or First Emperor. 

Ch‘in still remains the literary name of Shensi. 

Pahker : Ancient China Simplified; Tschepe : 
Histoire du Itoyaume de TsUn; Ssu-ma Cii‘ibn : | 
Shih Chi, (ClIAVANNES). 

CH‘IN WANGIR5E. See Impeuul Nobdity. 

CHINWANGTAO king of Ch‘m’s I 

island, on the Liao-tiing Gulf, about ten miles west 1 
of Shan hai kuan, in lat. 39^ 55' 15' N and long. 
IIB'-VSS' E. The port is never closed by ice, and ^ 
the pier and breakwater are so constructed that 
ves.sels can load or unload in any wcallier or state | 
of tide, straight into or from railway trucks. It is 
on the mam line from Mukden and Newchwang to 1 
Tientsin. Its advantages as a port were di.scovered i 
by the ('hineso Engineering and Mining Co., (now [ 
the Kailan Mining Administration) From Decem- 
ber, 1897, the Post Office landed mails there during 
the season of ice in the Pei-ho; and in December, 
1901 the port was definitely opened to tiade 
The port was selected as one of those for the 
embarkation of coolies for South Afiica in 1904 
At present the chief and almost sole article of 
export IS coal, and this trade is increasing. 

The name is due to the fact that T‘ai Tsuno 
of the T'ang dynasty, ^^hen he was Prince of Chhn 
spent some time here while prejjaring war against 
Korea in the 7th century a.i». 

The population is about 3,000. 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 3,498,751 2,614,794 

Net Chinese ,, . . 1,269,076 1,102,543 

Exports . . . 5,842,115 5,712,426 

Total Ilk.'J'ls. 10,609,942 9,429,763 

CHIPMUNK. KutnunnA, of the Scuindae 
family (Squirrels). See Uodents 

CH*I, STATE OF, a feudal State of the 
Chou period, between the Yellow River and the 
sea, occupying parts of the modern Shantung and 
Chihli. It seems to have been open to the sea, 
but the Promontory was always in possession of 
barbarous tribes. 'Che Yellow River, as it then 
ran, divided Ch'i from Chin and Yen. The 
fief was granted by the Chou founder to his chief 
adviser, (not of the royal house but with the 
clan-name Chiang ^ , and descended from mythical 
royalty), with the rank of Marquis . Its capital 
was at Lin-chih which city still retains that 

name as a haien of Shantung. After the date of 
the enfeoffment, for some three centuries there is 
little known. The first marquis distinguished 
himself by encouraging trade, manufactures, fish- 


eiies and salt production. Five centuries later, 
Kuan Tzu (q.v.) made the country prosperous by 
the same means. It became a luxurious State 
with a gay and splendid capital. It was one of 
the most civilised and ritualistic of the States, 
but never had the lofty spiritual status of Lu, 
and like the other northern States, it was always 
in close political and social touch with the Tartars. 
Its great duty as a frontier State was to defend 
Lu, Wei and Sung from the Tartars, and it w^as 
said that Duke IIuan, with his minister Kuan Tzu, 
saved ('!hina from becoming a Tartar province 
In B c. 894, the reigning prince was boiled alive 
at the Emperor’s order for some political oftence ; 
this was avenged two centuries later. In 688, 
Ch‘i had become so imiiortant that the Emperor 
commissioned it to act with authority in the 
matter of a disputed succession, the first example 
of such deputed authority. Duke IIuan came to 
power 111 683, and took Kuan Tzu for his mmihtei 
In 679 he became tlie first Protector of China 
(See Ihotcctoi). 

A prince of Ch'en (ftfe took refuge in (ffi'a in 
671, and his descendants wore ambitious I’he 
name Cli'en was changed, it is not known when 
oi why, to T‘jen [El- In the year 481 T‘ien Hfnu 
as.sassinated the ruling prince, and m 391 tlie 
family took the (’h‘i throne Then title 
1 was formally recognized by the Emperor in 378. 
There were seven rulers of this new line before 
the State submitted to Ch'in, B.c. 220. 

RpMdes Kian CiiUNG or Ktan Tzu, (’Iri pro- 
din cd the p*liiloso}>her Yi-'N Tzu (</ r.) The name 
(*h‘! IS .-till used as the literary name of Shantung 

Parker : Andvnt China Simplified. 

CHIT. From the Hindi chitthi, a letter 
or note A term u'^ed among foreigners in t’hina 
for letters, notes, I.O. U.s, etc. 

CH‘IU CH'ANG CH‘UN, gR ; properly 

XS Jffi ('ii'urHi, Cii‘ANa-CH‘UN being a 

name ado])tcd by himself (This is Protessor 
Giles’ own correction of the eiita'y in his Bioqtaphi- 
cal Du tionary) 

A noted Taoist, born in 1148 in Shantung His 
fame was such that ('itemjhis Khan (not Kiiubilai 
a.s stateil by Ru’HARd) invited him to the court; 
the letter and answer are given by Buetscunlider. 
The .s.ige left liis retirement and w^ent to Yen 
(f’ekiiig) but found the Khan had gone west ; in 
spite of his age he proceeded to Persia and there 
f(»iind C.’iiENGiiTS. The journey there and back took 
three years, and a journal of it was kept by one 
of his disciples. (See Hsi yu chi). On his return 
he lived in Peking where ground was given him to 
build a monastery on Ch'iung hua Island. He 
died July 27, 1227, and the Pai Yiin Kuan dStl 
a monastery still to be seen outside the Hsi pien 
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men receive his remains. His 

birthday is celebrated there every year on the 19th 
of the first moon. 

The novel named H»i yu chi, translated in part 
by Dr. T. Hichabd under the title A Mission to 
Heaven and ascribed to CH‘r(J Ch‘ang*ch‘ijn is 
a later anonymous work. 

Bretschneidbu : Mediaeval Jieseaiches; Giles : 
Bioffraphical Dictionary; Eichard : A Mission to 
Heaven. 

CHIU HUA SHAN AWlU, one of the Four 
Sacred Hills of Chinese Buddhism, is about 20 
miles south of the Yangtze in Anhui province. Its 
patron divinity is Ti Tsang Pusa who opens 
the gates of purgatory and rescues suffering souls. 
The first Buddhist hermit to live there was Pei Tu, 
an Indian pilgrim who arrived in a.d. 401. The 
old name of the mountain was Chiu TzH shan 
because of nine outstanding peaks, but it 
was given the name of Chiu-hua Shan ^^ilj Nine 
Flowers Hill by the great T*ang poet Li Po. Not 
long after his visit, there came a holy man, Chin 
Ch'iao-chio, from a foreign land, either Siam or | 
Korea, whose sanctity gave the hill its fame, for 
he was supposed to be an incarnation of Ti Tsang 
Pusa. The oldest buildings were destroyed by the 
T*ai P‘ing rebels, who also burnt a scholars’ retreat 
built on the site of a cottage where once l.«i Po 
resided. The chief monastery is Hua-ch‘eng Ssd, 
founded in the 8th century. A pavilion behind it, 
which fortunately escaped destruction by the rebels, 
contains the set of Buddhist Scriptures presented 
by the Ming Emperor Wan Li. Another of the 
sights of Chiu‘hua Shan is the gilded mummy of 
a revered abbot who died at the beginning of the 
19th century. 

Kitpfer : Kui Hun Shan (East of Asia, vol. iv, 
p. 45) ; Johnston : Buddhist China. 

CHI YUN. See Divtwnaiies. 

CHOP, K or tzu hao, a mark or brand 
or name put on goods, con responding to some ex- 
tent with the Western trade-mark. Thus a part- 
icular “chop” of tea means tea with a certain 
brand on the chest, showing it comes from a certain 
Hrm. The term is used c'F cour.se of foreign goods 
also. The word may be derived from the Cantonese 
pronunciation, (chap), of c^a, to puncture, or 
from the Hindustani chapna to stamp or print. The 
Grand Chop, Jt?. hung tan or hung pet, is 
the port clearance given by the Customs. The 
name is literally red chop, because of the big red 
seal stamped on it. 

CHOPCHOP, from Cantonese pronunciation 
of Unit: (Kdp kdp) meaning ‘ quick, quick ’ or 
* make baste.* A 'pidgin’-English expression. 

CHOPSTICKS. The bamboo, wood or ivory 
pair of sticks with which the Chinese take up food. 


It is recorded that ivory chopsticks were first used 
by Chou Hsin of the Shang dynasty. The word 
* chop * is the Cantonese pronunciation of "ft chi, 
quick, (see Chop chop), the Chinese name of the 
implements being k^uai izd fUJ*, ha»tener^. 

CHORTEN. The Tibetan name for stupa 
(q.v.). 

CHOSEN The Japanese transliteration 

of the two Chinese characters forming the official 
name for Korea. In Mandarin they are chao hsien 
‘ dawn-froshness,” and formerly the name belonged 
to a district in the north-west of the peninsula. 

CHOTSCHO. See Tut fan. 

CHOU DYNASTY JSIfi (b.c. 1122-265), the 
longest, and in many respects the most interesting 
and important of the dynasties. China’s three 
greatest Sages belong to the latter half of the 
(’hou period,— Lao Tzfi, Confucius and Mencius 

The dynastv was founded by Wu Wang, of 
the Chou State, on the destruction of the Shang 
dynasty. Fiefs were then granted to members 
of the royal house, to other supporters, and to 
representatives of preceding dynasties, that the 
necessary sacrifices might be continued. The 
system thus developed was successful as long as 
there was gratitude, personal or hereditary, to 
the ruling house ; but this became gradually 
weaker; and especially after the central power 
had confessed its impotence by removing its seat 
to Lo-yang and giving over its original patrimony 
to Ch4n, the Emperors became of less and less 
account, while the greater States fought and 
intrigued for centuries for leadership, till all were 
swallowed up in the new dynasty of Ch‘in. 

The Chou rulers never used the discredited 
title of Emperor, Ti but used the new title 
oF King, W ang instead. In vassal States also, 
as the central authority grew more weak, this title 
was sometimes usurped. Leading States one 
after another to the number of seven in reality, 
became Protectors, though only five were officially 
recognised; this period was called that of the 
five Leaders or Protectors, Wu Po and lasted 
from B.c. 685 to b.c. 591, though the last Pro- 
tector was really appointed in b.c. 492. Mean- 
while the Imperial Domain shrank to the territory 
between the Yang-tze and the river Lo. 

The Chou rule was largely based on ritual, 
ceremony and red-tape : the Chou Li is an extra- 
ordinary proof of the minute regulations by which 
the empire was governed. The more orthodox 
Chinese States clave to this and were conservative, 
Lu in the days of Confucius being a marked 
example; while the great frontier States with a 
considerable admixture of barbarian blood would 
lay more stress on military strength ; the outcome 
being seen in the burning of the books by the 
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CHOU TZG 


conquering Ch‘in ruler. See Protectors; FeudoJ. 
StaUi. 

Lsggb : Shu Chingf Oh*un ChHu^ etc.; 
Hirth : Ancienf History of China; Parker : 
Ancient China Simplified; Faber : Bist of the 
Chou Dynasty (Chinese Recorder, vol. xxxiii). 


Dynastic 

Accession 

Dynastic 

Accession 

Appellation 


B.a 

Appellation 


B.c. 

gtX Wu Wang 1122 


Ch‘ing Wang 

618 

JlliSE Ch’eng 


1116 

g £ 

K^uang 

>> 

612 

K‘ang 

>) 

1078 

& 3E. 

Ting 

•> 

606 

Chao 


1052 

Wl i 

Chien 

it 

585 

&£ Mu 
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m X 

Ling 

it 

671 

Kung 

»> 
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* i 

Ching 

it 
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saE I 

n 

934 
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Ching 

ti 

519 

#3E Hsiao 
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Yuan 
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I 

i) 
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Cheng Ting „ 
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Eae Li 

y> 
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K‘ao 

tt 

440 

%£ Hsiian 

it 

827 

lfiSl£ 

Wei Lieh ,, 

425 

IHaE Yu 

ft 

781 

Sc £ 

An 

it 

401 

P‘ifrg 

ft 

770 

Ri £ 

Lieh 

,, 

376 

Huan 

>* 

719 

M £ 

Hsieri 

♦ 1 

368 

8E3E Chuang 

fi 

696 

«K£ 

Shen Ching ,, 

320 

flSBE Hsi 


681 

Its £ 

Nan 

it 

314 

JKi Hui 


676 


Tung Chou 


0^ Hsiang 

ft 

651 



Chun 265 


CHOU DYNASTY, LATER. See Five 

Dynasties. 


CHOU KUAN. See Chou Li. 

CHOU Lr or Chou Kuan Ja*|r» 

Bites or The Offices of Chou. An ancient work, 
supposed by some to have been written by Chotj 
Kitno, brother of the founder of the Chou dynasty 
(B.r. 1122) ; by others taken as a forgery of a 
thousand years later Chtt Hsi and Ma Kuano- 
LiN however consider it a work of the early Chou 
period. It gives the official services of all officers 
at the Chou court. It was translated into French 
by E. Biot in 1851. 

Biot : Le Tcheou li. 


CHOU, NORTHERN, DYNASTY* « IB; 

a short dynasty of the Epoch of Division between 
North and South. It succeeded Western Wei in 
557. Later it absorbed N. Ch‘i, but was soon itself 
overcome by Ch‘^n. 

Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 


Hsiao Min Ti 
n at Ming Ti 
gt Ifr Wu Ti 


^ Hsuan Ti 
m « Ching Ti 


557 

557 Wu Ch'^ng 

561 Pao Ting 

3^31^1 T‘ien Ho 
Btt Chien Td 
578 ]it^ Hsiian Cheng 
:h:fX Ta Ch*6ng 
580 ** Ta Hsiang 
Ta Ting 


A.l>. 


558 

561 

566 

572 

578 

579 
680 
681 


CHOU, STATE OF a principality of the 
Shang dynasty, which took the Empire from 
Shang in b.c. 1122. The first ancestor claimed 
is Ch*x B f Minister of Agriculture to Yao, 
B.c. 2286, now worshipped as the god of Agricul- 
ture. Shun gave him a small fief, T‘ai, on the 
river Wei. Of a descendant, Duke Liu, it is 
said by Ssu-ma Ch‘ien that he became a Western 
Tartar and had his city in Pin Q (present 
Pin-chou ^ >11 near San-shud 3 in Shensi). 
A later descendant, Tan Fu moved 

further south in 1325 to tffi‘i, on account of 
barbarian incursions from the north. The plain 
south of (‘h‘i received the name Chou JSU . Tan 
F r had three sons, Tai 1*o, Chung Yung and 
Ciri Li The last had a brilliant son whom 
Tan Pu wished to come to the throne ; the elder 
brothers therefore w^ent a^^ay among the bar- 
barians and founded the AA a State. Ch‘ang, § 
the brilliant grandson, alterwards known as 
Wkn Wang, moved his capital across the Wei to 
Feng )S , S .W of the present Hsi-an fu, and it is 
; bald he divided hib C'hou teiritory into Chou and 
i Chao (see Shao Kung), giving Chou to a younger 
I son, Tan famous as Chou Kung or Duke of 
I Chou 

' WfeN Wang suffered under the infamous last 
i ruler of the Shang dynasty, Chou Hsin/ but even 
' Chou Hsin did not dare to put to death a man 
I with W^N Wang’s reputation; the Duke was 
; therefore sent to prison at Yu-li in modern 
I Honan, where he spent three years in studying 
; the Eight Diagrams and producing the / Ching. 

; His eldest living son obtained his release by the 
gift of a beautiful girl to the tyrant, and the 
I Duke proceeded to increase his strength by war 
I with some of the near States, Fa, the oldest 
j son living, succeeded, and is better known as 
i Wu Wang. He overthrew the Shang, and 
I established the new and famous Chou dynasty. 

*! Lbgge : Shu Ching and Shih Ching ; Faber : 
Else of the Chou Dynasty (Chinese Recorder, 
vol. xxxiii) ; Hirth ; The Ancient History of 
China. 

CHOU T2U, whose name was nm Chou 
Tun t, the first celebrated philosopher of the Sung 
dynasty, born in 1017, is only less important than 
Chu Hsi, who, about a century afterwards, in- 
herited, adopted, and perfected his views. Chou 
Tzd held several high offices, but afterwards left 
public life and gathered round himself a number 
of brilliant disciples. He died in 1073, and was 
canonized as 7 g{£ Yuan Ts^ung. He was the first 
to take the expression jtc 8 Pat chi from one of 
Confucius’ appendices to the I Ching, and give 
it a more profound philosophical interpretation as 
that nucleus in the Infinite from which creative 
energy is set free. He also it was who selected 
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the P'our Books as representing what is most 
fundamental in ( 'oiilucidiiism, to be studied along 
with the Fne Classics He wrote a great deal, 
but only two works now exist; the AcSS 
t'u, or “Hiagtam ot the Ultimate Principle,'’ and 
the .s7/?/, or General Treatise.’’ The 

former has been translated into German by 
Gabelkntz, and the mam part of the latter by 
Gutthe. 

CHOULTREY , an Indian word, found in | 
books of travel in S. China a century ago. It 
denotes a re&t-house. These were found on the 
main roads in the south, built and supported at the 
emperor's expense, and weiv primarily for military j 
and other officials. j 

Dtaky ok a JouiiNE\ ()\EULANi), etc., Loiidoii, I 
1822; Yi^lk . Hohfto?i-Joh.^on. i 

CHOW-CHOW. A preserve of orange peel, • 
ginger, pumelo rind, etc., in syrup. 

CHOW CHOW WATER, an expression the ■ 
origin of which is unknown, moaning a ‘race’ of | 
water or overtall of water or eddies, crohs currents, I 
etc. j 

CHOW DOG, meaning edible dog, the name | 
given to a Cliinebe dog lutioduced into England | 
more than a century ago; it is now a fashionable 
and favourite breed found in all big dog shows. 

DrNBATt : The Chow Chnn, London, 1914 

CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE. 

Ili miiuatters ; — New York. 

Kntervd China, 1888. 

Works in Anhui, Hunan, Hupei, Kiangsii and 
Kuangsi I'lie field is worked under the four (‘on- j 

ft'rence.s of Central, AVest (‘hina, South China, and j 
Shanghai. The Society is intcrdenomjiiaiioiial, and ; 
lay.s .special stress on ovangolistic wmrk. Its object 
ivc in the first instance was Tibet. 

Crntml China Confcnucr.- The first missionary 
was sent to Wubu, where a cnnimodiou.s lloceiving ** 
Home was built tor the new missionaries expected. 
The local work finally became established m South : 
Wuhu, from which centre it spread through a 
radius of 76 miles, in which the foreign-manned ' 
centres are Nan-ling hsien Ts‘ing-vaiig h.sien ' 

and Wan*(‘hih Wuchang wa.s opened j 

in 1893 to provide a business and forwarding depot 
for projected work in Hunan and Tibet ; and later 
became the centre for Central (‘hiria, instead of I 
Wuhu. During the last decade an agent has been 
placed in Hankow. As early as 1896, three C. and 
M.A missionaries did pioneering work in Hunan, 
and narrowly escaped martyrdom. After many 
disappointments Ch‘ang*te was opened in 1897, 
and Changsha in 1899, the Society’s representative 
being the first foreign resident. The only other 
station in this province is Han shou hsien 


West China Conference.- -Iw 1894, two C. and 
I M.A. missionaries went to Kansu, choosing the 
; southern part for their field, as the China Inland 
I Mission was in the north. The first station opened 
was T‘ao chow^ m, now the headquarters of the 
( 'onfoi’cnce. Two years later an entrance was 
effected into Min chow IjJJjI'H, and in 1899 a town 
was occujiicd just acrohs the ’Ihbetan border. A 
nut soon occurred there, the Mission property was 
destroyed, and the workers had a narrow escape. 
In 1900, all were obliged to flee to the coast, but 
in 1903 they returned, and now, in addition to 
T‘ao chow and Mm chow, occupy Ti-tao chow 
(1902) and Cho-ni % (1905). Promising 
work lb done among (/hiiiese, Mohammedans, and 
Tibetaiis. 

Soulh China Confnfnt'P.^-TXiQ Mission may 
justly claim to have been the pioneers in Kuangsi, 
the last pioviiice except Hunan to permit missionary 
occupation. Up to 1895 no iorcugner had been able 
to reside permanently in it, and a band of C. and 
M A w'orkers destuied for it w'crc obliged to stay 
at Canton and Macao until they could proceed to 
their objective, making house boat trips up the 
West Itner (ill they gamed a footing. In 1917 the 
Mission lejioit.s nine stations which form a line 
fioin W'uchow, just inside the eastern border 
of Kuangsi, along the upper course of the West 
Hiver to the boundary of French Iiido*China. A 
branch work has sprung up over the border, with 
twr> stations, Tonrane in Annain and Haiphong 
ill Tonkin, and seven missionaries. This is now 
reg.U’<U‘d as a separate Mission, though for the 
pre.'-ent administered from AVuchow. 

I'Jaihrt iraih m Ninth ( 7i//ni - -Previous to 
1900, the Mission had a large and promising work 
in N Shansi (out.side the Great AVall) and the 
ciistein plain ot Mongolia This district had been 
as.signed to the Swedes, and by 1896 there were 
60 workers, with headquarters at KueiTiua cli‘eng 
Sl-ffetiS, and far-reaching plans had been made for 
linking up with Kansu, and also with T’a-t‘ung fu 
A H Jl'f south. Work was begun at Kalgan 

a.s a ba.sp for Mongolia, and carried right on as far 
as I h’ga 

By 1900, there were 16 stations and 200 con- 
verts When the Boxer outbreak occurred, the 
Swedes were in especial peril because of their 
isolation ; 21 adults and 15 little children suffered 
death at the hands of the Boxers. Of the re- 
mainder, one party of 16 escaped north over the 
desert, and reached the Trans-Siberian Railway ; 
another party fled south, and finally got to Hankow. 
The work was completely broken up, and though 
the Chinese Government made generous com- 
pensation and was willing for the missionaries to 
return, it was for several reasons deemed inadvis- 
able to re-opeu the field ; and the six stations in 
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Shansi were transferred to the C.I.M. and its 
Associates. 

A start was made in Peking in 1891, through 
Miss Douw, a wealthy associate of the Mission, 
who chose her own workers and financed the work. 
Fn 1900 all the buildings were destroyed, and Miss 
Douw herself was so broken by her terrible ex- 
periences that she died not long after in the U.S.A. 
and the work lapsed. 

Tientsin was occupied in 1895, when Bev. and 
Mrs. J. WoouBEnuY arrived to attend to the 
business of the N. China Mission. They also 
began evangelistic work in English among the 
students of the Government Medical and Naval 
('olleges, which was exceedingly successful. The 
class graduating from the Medical (College in 1900 
all received bajitism. On the break-up of the N. 
China work, Mr. and Mrs. Woodbehiiy removed 
to Shanghai, and opened school work there. In 
1917, tliere are altogether 150 students in the Boys’ 
Academy, Girls’ Seminary (each with primary 
department), and the kindergarten. C-o-education 
is used in tlie uiipor classes. A church to seat 500 
will be completed during 1917, when a Chinese 
pastor will be secured, and evangelistic work 
extended. 

Statistics for C. and M. Alliance, 1916 

Foreign missionaries 93 

Chine.^o assistants 194 

Communicants 2,294 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY FOR 
CHINA. 

H eadqxiartcjs ; — Shanghai. 

Founded j 1887. 

The object of the Society is stated to be, “The 
publication and circulation of literature based on 
C’hribtian jirinciiiles, throughout China, her colonies, 
dependencies, and wdierever Chinese are found, 

especially periodical literature adapted for all 
classes.” i 

The China Missionary Conference of 1877 had I 
urged “the extension of the work of preparing and ■ 
distributing of ('hristian literature,” and had i 
appointed a School and Text-hooh Committee, j 
One result of this action was that in 1884, the j 
Rev. Alexander Williamson, TjL.D. of the U.P. 
Mission of Scotland, formed in Glasgow the 
Chinese Booh and Tract Society y which was after- 
wards changed into the Society for the Diffusion 
of Christian and General Knowledge among the 
Chinese. In 1906, the pre.scnt name was formally 
adopted. 

Dr. Williamson died in 1890, and the Society 
seemed in danger of extinction; but in 1891, Dr. 
W. Muirhead of the L.M.S. took temporary 
charge, and in 1892, the Rev. Timothy Richard 
of the E.B.M. was made secretary, a position which 

15 


he held till his retirement in 1915. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. J. Hopkyn Rees, D.D. of 
the L.M.S. A Depot for the sale of C.L.S. literature 
was opened in Honan Road in 1897. A site for 
new bookstore premises was purchased in 1907, but 
in 1917 is still being let for other purposes, the 
profits accruing to the Society. 

In 1909 the work was much aided by the 
erection of fine new offices. Sir Thomas Hanbdry 
having bequeathed Tls. 20,000 for that purpose. 

Owing to the nature of the Society’s work, 
results are difficult to give; but the dissemination 
of its books and periodicals among the civil and 
military officials of all ranks, both in and out of 
office, the heads of schools and colleges and the 
literati in general, contributed very greatly in 
awakening China to the advantages of Western 
learning and civilization, as well as in removing 
many of the deep-seated prejudices entertained by 
Chinese of the old style against Christianity. 
In later years, especially since the Revolution of 
1911, the sales have been almost stationary, owing 
to the great activity displayed by the Chinese 
themselves in the translation and preparation of 
text-books, etc. ; but as these are generally non- 
j Christian, if not anti-Christian in tendency, there 
is still a large sphere of usefulness open to the 
C.L.S. 

The periodicals which have been issued by 
the C.L.S. are, 1. Ta T'ung Pao IK, a general 
I magazine first issued in 1904; 2. Chiao Hui Kung 
I Pao a magazine for Christians, first issued 

j in 1891; 3. Nu To Pao for women and 

! girls, dating from 1912. 

I The well known Wan Kuo Kung Pao 
j wah issued for fifteen years by the C.L.S. (See 
Allen, Y. J.). 

In addition to periodicals, the Society has 
issued over 500 works and its catalogue for 1916 
gives 433 books and pamphlets for sale. All pub- 
lications are in the Chinese language. 

The Society has always aimed at indirectly 
assisting all missions, and is therefore inter- 
denominational, different missions at different times 
releasing such members as were deemed specially 
suitable for literary work, while supporting them 
as before. The present (1917) editorial and dis- 
tributing staff (not including Dr. Richard, Secret- 
ary Emeritus) contains the names of three Baptists, 
one Congregationalist, one Canadian Presbyterian, 
one English Friend, and one Anglican ; while 
members of several other Societies give part of 
their time. 

CHRISTIANS’ MISSION, NINGPO. A small 
company of English ladies, working on undenomin- 
ational and *^faith” lines. The work was started 
by two sisters, the Misses E.A. and L.M. Hopwood. 
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In 1917 there arc seven foreign workers and a 
Chinese pastor, who supervises the church work. 
There are a number of outstations; educational 
work is earned on for both boys and girls, but the 
main emphasis is laid on evangelistic effort. 

CHRONICLE AND DIRECTORY FOR 
CHINA. JAPAN, (etc., etc.) THE, published 
annually from 1863 at the Daily Press Office, Hong- 
kong. In 1876 the China Directory was incorporat- 
ed with it. It is now entitled Directory and 
Chronicle, etc. 

CH'UaN CHOWj^^ , often called Chin chow, 
in Fukien, generally regarded as the Zayton of 
Maeco Polo, though Phillips made out a very 
strong case for Chang chou being Zayton. 

Hence Khubilai Khan sent his expeditions to 
Java and Japan, and hero the Arabs traded. It 
superseded Karipu, and itself in turn gave place 
to Amoy. 

Yule : Marco Polo; Phillips : Two Medteeval 
FuJden Trading Ports, T‘oung Pao, 1895-96. 

CHUANGTZD whoso name was Chuang i 
('hou^^, was born about b.c. 330 in the state of 
Liang, in modern Anhui, and was a contemporary 
of Mencius. He was entirely devoted to the Taoist 
philosophy and wrote the work which from a.d. 742 
has been called The Holy Canon of Nan Him, 
Nan Hua, in Ts‘ao-chou fu, Shantung, being his 
place of retirement. Many legendary anecdotes 
are preserved illustrating his cynical wit. He spent 
all his energy in glorifying Lao TzO, and attacked 
the Confucian philosophy with great skill. His 
teachings wore not much valued until later ages, 
but rose to fame in the eighth century under the 
patronage of the T^ang Emperor, Hsuan Tsung. 
See Nan Hua Ching; Taoisin; Philosojthy, 

Suzuki : History of Chinese Philosophy ; 
Giles : Chuang Tut, Mystic, Moralist and Social 
lie former; Lbgge ; Texts of Taoism, (Sacred Books 
of the East). 

CHUANG YUANJK^. The successful 
candidates in the Chtn suih (q.v.) examination were 
further tested in an exammation held within the 
palace and therefore called t^en shth ^ ^ . The 
student who came out at the htad of the list was 
called chuang yiian. 

CH<UAN HSCiCH P<IEN , a work on i 

education. See Chang Chih-tung. 

CHUENPI CONVENTION, an agreement 
made between Captain Chaeles Elliot and Kishbn 
in January, 1841, after the forts at Chuenpi and 
Taikoktow, outside and on each side of the Bogue, 
had been taken. It gave Hongkong to the British 
Crown, an indemnity of six million dollars to the 
British Government, allowed direct official inter- 
course on equal terms, and re-opened Canton to 
trade. 


It was not acknowledged by either Government. 
Kishbn was degraded and sentenced to death (See 
Kishen); Elliot was severely blamed because the 
terms were quite inadequate. Six million dollars 
would hardly pay for the confiscated opium and left 
nothing for the expenses of the expedition, or for 
debts owing by the bankrupt Hong Merchants ; the 
cession of Hongkong was accompanied by some 
conditions about payment of duties; and Chusan 
was evacuated. The convention was disavowed, 
Elliot was soon after recalled, hostilities were 
begun again and resulted in the Treaty of Nanking. 

CHU FAN CHIH CIhao Ju-kua*s 

work on Chinese and Arab Trade in the 12th and 
13th centuries. See Chao Ju~kua, 

CHU HSI the famous commentator and 

expounder of the Confucian classics, generally 
known as Chu Tzu. lie was born in 1130 in 
Fukien where his father (an ^nhui man) was 
holding office. He was a precocious child, and he 
became a chin skih at 19. After obtaining office, 
he studied Buddhist and Taoist teachings for some 
years, and some say he was actually once a Buddh- 
ist priest ; but later, under a profound philosophical 
teacher, Li T‘ung, he became an ardent Confucian- 
ist. He encouraged, however, a belief in future 
retribution as beneficial for governmental purposes. 
After holding various provincial offices, and being 
several times summoned to Court to offer advice 
on literary and governmental matters, hc^ was in 
1180 made Governor of Kiangsi, where he applied 
himself diligently to carrying his theories into 
practice. He was accustomed to retire from time 
to time to the White Deer Grotto near 

Kuling, where he revived the so-called University. 
With the as.sistanco of his pupils, he revised and 
I brought up to date Ssu ma Kuang’s groat History, 
adding notes and comments. His greatest work, 
however, was done in connection with the Confucian 
classics. His writings are very numerous, and 
include an epitome of the teachings of his master, 
Li T'ung. He died in 1200, and in 1241 his tablet 
was placed in the Confucian Temple. He was 
canonized as ® W^N Li. 

Cnu 11 si's commentaries on the classics, and 
exposition of the views of the Sung scholars, of 
whom he was the chief, have been for subsequent 
centuries the standard of orthodoxy, though in the 
latter part of the Ch‘ing dynasty a number of 
scholars arose who threw doubt upon his doctrines. 

He considerably modified the older Confucian 
teachings; e.g., though on the one hand he re- 
affirmed the Mencian doctrine that man is by 
nature upright and that he can unaided attain 
perfection, on the other hand he pressed the 
agnostic side of Confucianism unduly, perhaps in 
his effort to get a consistent system out of disjointed 
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and fragmentary utterances. His philosophy, while 
based on the / Ohing^ was that of a thoroughly 
materialistic evolution, recalling the views of 
Haeckel. His identification of ^ Heaven with U 
It struck a blow at the old Confucian idea of a 
personal God, from which it has never recovered. 
But if gg can be interpreted as that Eternal 
principle of Right which all intelligent Theists 
conceive as being the Essence of God’s being, and 
which His will freely expresses, the chasm between 
Chu Hsi and those who believe in Divine Person- 
ality may not be so great as it appears. 

The influence of his study of Buddhism may 
be seen in the systematic nature of his philo&c^jihy, 
and in his attempt to solve the mystery of the 
source and power of evil, which the ancient sagos 
had not attempted. See Confucimiiwi; PhtloKojihy. 

Giles : Oonfucianism and it a liivals; Dwgra- 
jihtcal Dtctwnary \ Le Gall : Le l^hilosophe Tchou 
Hi (Var. Sin.). [C.E.O.] 

CHU I red coaly a god of literature, the 

helper of backward students in their examinations, 
lie and K‘uei Hstng are the inseparable companions 
of WiN CiPanu and have secondary altars in his 
temples. 

DoiiE : Bechcrchee but Ics Supersiittons, vol. vi, 
p. 50. 

A 

CHU JEN upraised man; the term used 

for a scholar who passed the second examination, 
generally called in English Master X>i Arts. See 
C/iin shih; ll^iu 

CHU KIANG iJciX) Pearl River y is the north- 
ern mouth of the fcii kiang WcBt River (q.v.). It 
branches off at San-shui hsien, passes Fatshan and 
Canton, and enters the sea through the Bocca Tigris 
between Hongkong and Macao. 

CHU-KO LIANG a.d. 181—234. A 

native of Shantung. Liu Pei sought him in his 
scholarly seclusion and obtained his help in the 
attempt to gain the Empire. Ho defeated Ts‘ao 
Ts’ao and made Liu Pei Emperor of Shu (Ssfl- 
ch‘uan), one of ’J’ho Three Kingdoms, founding the 
dynasty called the Minor Han. Ho is said to have 
carried his arms southward into Burma, and ho 
carried out three campaigns against the Wei State. 
Various cunning war-devices are attributed to him, 
such as bows to shoot several arrows at once, and 
“ wooden oxen and running horses,” which no one 
now can explain. He has always been the favourite 
hero of the Chinese, and his tablet was admitted 
to the Confucian Temple in 1724. 

CHUNAM, an Indian word, moaning prepared 
lime; used in China to denote a mixture of lime, 
oP and sand for making pavements. 

CH*UN CHMU springs and autumns, the 
title of the classic, the last literary work of 
Confucius and specially claimed by him as his. 


It contains the annals of the Lu State for 242 
years up to within two years of the sage’s death, 
i.e. from b.c. 722 to b.c. 481. The title, which 
was already in use, implies that the annals 
are recorded under the four seasons, and two are 
used to represent the four. 

It is a very meagre work and has been compared 
with the headings to chajiUirs in an English Bible. 
Tso said to have been a disciple of (’onfucius, 
made a commentary and included annals of other 
states besides Lu, so that his work is relatively 
like the chapters of the Bible compared with the 
headings. This is the Tso Chuan, (q.v.) There 
are also 1(*ks valuable commentaries by Kunu-yano 
Kao and Ku-liano Ch‘ih, both of the 6th century 
B.c. but probably later than Tso-ch‘iu Ming. 

The prolegomena to the classic in Legge’s 
translation deal with it most sevea’ely. Leggb says 
there is not the slightest tincture of literary ability 
in the composition, and declares that the w^ork 
ignores, conceals and misrepresents facta. 

The b'ugge.stioii has been made by Grube that 
both the book and the commentary called Tso 
Vhuan are from th(' pen of (’onfucius'; but this is 
not at all likely. 

Legge : Classics, vol. v. 

CHUNG CHIA TZU . See Lola. 

CH'UNG IrH 25, double ear.'?, the personal 
name of the son of Duke Hsten of the Chin g 
State, born in b.c. 696. Ho was the son of a 
Tartar mother. When his father, at the instigation 
of another Tartar concubine who wished her own 
son to succeed, souglit to kill him, he fled to the 
barbarian tribes in tlie north, where ho took a 
Taitar wife, and to (fli‘i, where he again took a 
wife. After nineteen ycais of adventurous waiider- 
ing.s he leturncd to Chin, took the throne as Duke 
Wen and was appointed second Protector. Ho 
died in b c. 628. See Prot'ictor. 

CH‘UNG-H0U A Manchu oflicial, born 

in 1824, and Superintendent of ’IVado residing 
at Tientsin when the massacre of Juno 21, 1870 
took place there. He was regarded as innocent of 
actual connivance though probably a stronger 
official might have prevented it. He was sent to 
France with a letter of apology, and is the first 
Chinese official of rank who ever visited the West. 
While ambassador at 8t. I’etersburg, he negotiated 
the Treaty of Livadia in 1878, ceding a largo 
portion of Hi to Russia. Being denounced by Li 
Hung-chang, Tso Tsung-t‘ang and Chang Chih- 
TUNO, he was sentenced to death, and foreign 
Ministers tried in vain to save him. It was only 
in response to a letter from Queen Victoria that 
he was pardoned. He died in 1893. 

CHUNGKING SB ch^^ng chHng, in Ssfl- 
ch*uan, the chief commercial port of Western 
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China, is important as a distributing centre, having 
great banking facilities. It is on the Yangtze, 
some 1,400 miles from its mouth, in lat. 29® 33' 56*' 
N. and long. 106® 38' E., and stands on a high 
rocky bluff which makes a peninsula at the junction 
of the Chia-hng with the Yangtze. It has a good 
wall round it, some five miles in length, with nine 
gates ; the city is lighted by electricity. 

It was opened to foreign trade by an Additional 
Article (1890) to the Chefoo Agreement of 1876. 
The first steamer to get up to Chungking was 
Mr. Archibald Little’s 9-ton launch the Ltcxhuan, 
which arrived in the low-water season of 1898. 
'I'he British gunboats, Woodcock and Woodlark ^ 
arrived on May 6, 1899, and the first merchant 
steamer, the Pioneer , on June 20 of the same year. 

Eevolutions, rebellions and riots have inter- 
fered much with the development of trade. The 
ordinary rise of the river there is 75 feet, but it 
has been as much as 108 feet. The chief articles 
of export are silk (yellow), goatskin, hides, bristles, 
and, sent through from the Tibetan border, musk, 
rhubarb and other medicines, and wool. The 
population is 517,000. 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports . . 8,697,530 6,310,330 

Net Chinese „ 9,771,546 8,756,030 

Exports 16,537,260 17,803,414 

Total Hk.Tls. . 35,006,336 32,869,774 

CH*UNG-MING ^55, (Tsung ming and 
Tsong ming) ; an alluvial island in the Yangtze 
estuary. It has about one million inhabitants, and 
has many Homan Catholic village communities, 
originated by Hsu Kuang-ch‘i (g^v.) in the 
beginning of the 17th century. There are now 
(1917) fifty-eight E.C. Christian communities on 
the island with 13,461 Christians. 

Havuet : Vile de Tsong-ming (Var. Sin. I). 

CHUNG PANG g central hall; the .title 
of address for a Grand Secretary ({?.v.). Thus 
Li Hung -CHANG is often called Li Chung t*ang, to 
the confusion of foreigners who do not know 
Chinese. (Cf. Kung pao), 

CHUNG WANG H^BLloyal prince, the most 
famous of the princes made by the Heavenly Prince, 
leader of the T‘ai P‘ing Hebellion. He rose from 
the ranks to be created prince in 1859. From 1860 
to 1864 he was the mainstay of the movement. He 
lived up to his title and was only prevented by 
loyalty frotn escaping at the last. Before being 
executed he wrote an account of the rebellion which 
has been translated by W. T. Lav, but it is out 
of print; a typewritten copy is in the libraayr of 
N.C. Branch, Boyal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 
See T*ai P*ing Eebellion, 

CHUNG YU (literary name Tzfi-Ln 

^ n ). For some time an intimate disciple of 


Confucius, he afterwards entered the public service 
in Wei. His parents were poor and he had been 
accustomed when young to fetch rice for them 
from a distance. In his wealthier years he grieved 
for old days of poverty and filial service, and he 
has accordingly been included in the twenty-four 
examples of filial piety. He was killed by con- 
spirators against his chief the Duke of Wei. He 
was bold, and Confucius complained of his rash- 
ness. 

Legge . Chinese Classics, vol. i, prolegomena, 
p. 87. 

CHUNG YUNG, See Doctrine of the Mean. 

CH‘UN, PRINCE fS iffi 3E- The first to bear 
this title was I IIuan the seventh son of the 

Emperor Tao Kuang, younger brother of Hsien 
Feng and of Prince Rung (the sixth son), and father 
of Tsai T‘ien the Emperor Kuang Hsu. He had 
married the sister of Iz'u Hsi, and Tz‘u Hsi put 
the son of her sister on the throne in defiance of 
law and precedent. T‘ung Chiu having left no 
son and Kuang Hsu being iiica])able of acting as 
his heir because he was of the same generation, 
there was much fear lest Prince Cii'un should 
become the founder of a new lino of Emperors, and 
thousands of Memorials were sent in against the 
selection of his son, and one C'cnsor committed 
suicide in formal protest. 

The Prince, as the Emperor’s father, sought to 
re.sign all the ofhccs he held, but ho was retained 
in an informal way as adviser to the Enipreisses- 
dowagor when they wanted advice. His first-class 
princedom was made hereditary for ever, in.stead 
of its sinking one grade in each generation as is 
the rule. 

Later on the Empress dowager ordered that 
in all important matc-ors the Grand Council before 
advising the throne should consult Prince Cii*un, 
thus making him really head of the executive. 
This increased the fear and suspicion lest, T'ung 
C iTiH being loft without an heir. Prince Cii‘un 
should be the head of a new line, and a storm of 
opposition arose. The Empress-dowager explained. 

On January 1, 1891, Prince Cii*UN died. He 
was an able though dissolute man, and he had 
always been a favourite wich the Empress-dowager. 
His offices included Chamberlain of the Palace, 
Head of the Navy, and Commander of the Manchu 
Field Fori'o. 

The second Prince Ch‘un was Tsai Fkng, son 
of the first, and brother of Kuang Hsu. He 
married, by the Empross-dowager’s orders, the 
daughter of Jung Lu, and their son was put on 
the throne with the title IIsuan T'ung, thus mak- 
ing still more possible the new line from Prince 
Cn'UN and the cutting off of the elder line with 
the childless T'unq Chib. 
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In the Peace Protocol of 1901 this Prince was 
designated to go to Berlin and express the Govern- 
ment’s regrecs for the murder of Baron von 
Kettelee. 

On his son being made heir to T‘uno Chiu at 
the death of Kuang Hsu Prince Ch*un was appoint- 
ed Eegont, and held this position till the Kevolu- 
tion and establishment of the Republic in 1911. 

CHUN WANG See ImpHrial Nobility, 

CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN MISSION. 

Headquarters : — Elgin, 111., U.S.A. 

Works in Shansi in the 2 centres of Liao chow 
and P‘ing-ting chow with 17 foreign 

workers in 1916. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN CANADA. 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE. 

Hcadquffjters : — Toronto. 

Entered C/ima, 1909. 

Works in Ilonan. 

The Anglican Conference held at Shanghai in 
1907 appealed to the Anglicans of Canada to under- 
take work of their own in C’hina j and the latter in 
response decided in 1908 to ‘'.send out a bishop and 
clergy to establish a mission in some pro\ince as 
yet untouched by the communion.” The province 
selected by the Canadians and sanctioned by the 
Anglican (-onfercnco in China was Honan; and 
the bishop cliosen was the Rev. William C. White, 
who had worked in Fukien under the C.M.S. since 
1897. 

Bishop White went to Honan in 1910, taking 
with him four well-qualified Chinese assistants lent 
by the C.M.S. m Fukien, as well as two from the 
American (‘hurch Mis^'ion in Hankow. 

Having regard to the general conditions in 
China at the time, as well as to the requirements 
of Honan in particular, the Mission adopted the 
policy of ''vva/n/cUzafwn thromjh education with 
the aim of building up a self-supporting, self- 
governing and .eelt-extending church.” 

K‘ai feng fu, the capital of the province, w’as 
selected as headquarters, and work was begun in 
native hou.ses until land could bo purchased and 
buildings erected ; and educational work was begun, 
looking towards a Christian University for the 
province in the future. As the result of the 
evangelistic work already done by the Canadian 
Presbyterians north of the Yellow Piver, the China 
Inland Mission south of it, and other missions, a 
considerable church was already in existence, for 
which well-trained native helpers and pastors were 
required ; these missions therefore welcomed the 
new-comers, and engaged to use, rather than 
duplicate, such educational advantages as they 
might offer. The Canadian Anglicans also made 
themselves responsible for the evangelization of the 
prefecture of Kuei-t6 , whose 300,000 inhabit- 


ants wore absolutely without any Christian workers. 

Medical work wAs no part of the original 
scheme for K‘ai-feng fu, but the need appeared so 
great that a hospital and medical school were soon 
started. Another hospital at present (1917), in 
native quarters, is run at Kuei-te city, but is 
expected soon to have a modern plant. 

In September, 1916, the Mission reported : — 


Foreign workers in holy orders ... 6 

Physician 1 

Lady workers 8 

Chinese helpers, ordained . 1 

„ lay . . . . 17 

(Communicants .... .89 

Non-comrnunicant members . . 61 

Total number of scholars . . 337 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND MISSION, 
NORTH CHINA. 

Headquarters : London 
Entered (J/nna, 1863. 


Works in Chihli, Shantunfj and Manchuria 

This work is sometimes called a mission of the 
” Society for the Proiiagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts ” (S.P.G ), but as a matter of fact, 
though largely helped by this Society, it is also 
suiiportcd by special funds. 

Diocese oj North China, 

The first S.P.G. worlier for the Chinese, Dr. 
J. A. Stevvaiit, re*ached Peking in 1863. lie found 
there the Rev. J. S. (afterwards Bishop) Btjrdon. 
In 1864, however, it became necessary for the 
S.P.G to ccaso working in lacking, and its operat- 
ions there w’cre suspended for ten years. 

In 1872, an anonymous offer was made of jOSOO 
a year for five years for the founding of a now 
mission in China, which resulted in tho Rev. C. P. 
(later Bishop) ScoiT and the Rev. M. Geeenw’OOD 
being sent out. These two missionaries reached 
C'hcfoo ill 1874, and began their work among the 
Chinese in the next year, making tours in the 
interior from time to time. 

During tho famine of 1878 9, Mr. Scott and 
others of tho Mission helped in famine relief, 
mainly in Shansi 

An anonymous gift of £10,000 having been 
made in England for the endowment of a new 
bishopric in North CJhina, Mr. Scott (who had 
been made Canon of tho Shanghai Cathedral in 
1877), was consecrated in London in 1880, and 
became tho first Bishop of North China, i.c., of 
Chihli, Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, and Honan. 

On his return to China in 1881, he made his 
headquarters at Peking, and the work of the 
C.M.S. with its 26 Christians— the result of 17 
years* toil — was handed over to him, the one 
reipainirig C.M.S. agent joining him. 

Yurig-ching hsien 40 miles 8. of Peking 

and Ho-chien ftt{ilj||];(^wer6 opened in 1880; and in 
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1893, yrork was begun in Ch‘i Chou , 40 miles 
S. of Pao-ting fu. 

On June Ist, 1900, Rev. H. V. Noeman and 
Rev. C. Robinson were murdered by the Boxers, 
at. Yung'Ching, together with several of the native 
Christians : a new church in the district was also 
destroyed by fire. In 1903, the diocese was divided, 
Shantung, with the exception of the German 
territory, being constituted a second bishopric,, 
and Rev. Geoffrey D. Iliff was consecrated as its 
bishop, while Manchuria, which was formerly under 
the Bishop of Korea, was transferred to the North 
China diocese. 

Ch‘i Chou became a resident station in 1904 : 
and the Rev. Frederick Day was killed there in 
1912 by disbanded soldiers on his remonstrating 
because they had taken one ox the carta with which 
he was travelling. 

Bishop Scott, after 40 years* work in China, 
resigned in 1913, and was followed by the Rev. 
Frank L. Norris. In this year also, the first 
native priests were ordained in the North China 
diocese, namely, two Chinese who had been made 
deacons in 1905. The Cathedral at Peking was 
built and consecrated in 1907 ; a hospital (St. Luke’s) 
and dispensary in 1906 j the Boys’ School (with one 
hundred and twenty pupils in 1915), was started 
in 1910 j the Girls’ School (St. Faith’s) in 1903. 

St. Faith’s Home for women’s work had been 
opened in 1897, the P‘ei Hua School for 

upper class girls began in 1912 ; a school for 
catechists in 1913; and a hostel for two hundred 
students in Government Colleges in 1914, 

The first Diocesan Synod was formed in 1916. 

The Mission sends its students for their higher 
education to Boone University, Wuchang, to 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, and to Hongkong 
University. 

Dxocese. of Shantung. 

In the year 1878, when Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Greenwood were making one of their many tours 
into the interior from Chefoo they visited T‘ai-an fu 
which was then unoccupied by any Society, 
and decided to make it one of the stations of their 
mission. There was a good deal of opposition to 
be encountered, but property was bought in 1889, 
when missionaries entered into residence. Work 
was begun at P‘ing-yin 50 miles from T‘ai-an, 
in 1879 but the city was not occupied by foreigners 
till 1893. Yen-chou fu 32 ^ was opened in 1909, 
and XM T‘ung-ch‘ang in iMs, 

On December 31st 1899, the Rev. Sydney 
M. W. Brooks was murdered by the Boxers on 
his way from T'ai-an to P‘ing-yin. Mr. Brooks’ 
body was recovered and buried in P‘ing*yin, where 
the memorial church of St. Stephen perpetuates 
his memory. 


There are Boys’ Schools at T‘ai-an (opened 
1887) at P‘ing-yin (1896) and at Yen-chou fu (1913) 
and a Girls’ School at T*ai-an (opened 1897). Girls* 
Schools were opened at P‘ing-yin and Yen-chou at 
the same time as those for boys. 

The first advancement to the native priesthood 
in Shantung took place in 1913 at T‘ai-an; two 
Chinese deacons who had been ordained in 1910 
becoming priests. 

The first baptisms at Yen-chou fu took place 
in 1914, although as a consequence of anti -British 
feeling stirred up by some German residents because 
of the groat European War, the work was adversely 
affected. For a time all the girls and some of the 
boys were witlidi'awn by their parents from the 
Mission Schools. 

The mission has succeeded in gaining a footing 
in Chu-Fu flfiJfL, the native city of Confucius, and 
in 1915, a fine property was offered to them of 
which war-time economies precluded the acceptance. 

In 1916 the first portion of the T‘ai-an fu 
Cathedral was finished and consecrated ; it will 
seat 400 worshippers. 

Since 1906, the Mission has co-operated in the 
Shantung Protestant University’s Arts (Jollego at 
Weihsien, and their first contingent graduated in 
1913, three of whom at once began to teach for 
the mission. 

Besides work for the Chinese, the Mission 
ministers to foreign Anglican communities at 
Chetoo, Peking (British Legation Chapel), Tientsin, 
Weihaiwei, Dairen, Mukden, and Newchwang. 

Statistics for year ending December 31, 1916 : 

North China Shantung 

Diocese Diocese Total 


Foreign clergy 

15 

10 

25 

Chinese „ 

2 

6 

8 

,, Helpers iinordained 

17 

39 

66 

Conjinimicants 

726 

882 

1,608 

Non-coniniu meant members 

745 

558 

1,303 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY FOR 
AFRICA AND THE EAST. 

Ilvadquarteis : — I.’* ndon, England. 

Works in Fuhien, Kuangsi, Hunan, Chchiong, 
Kuangtung, SsUck'uan and Yunnan Provinces and 
Hongl'ong ; with five dioceses. 

Diocese of Chekiang. The first Missionaries 
of the Society to reach China wore the Rev. George 
Smith (afterwards Bishop of Victoria) and Rev. 
T. McClatchib, who reached Shanghai in 1844. 
Work was begun in Ningpo in 1848, by Rev. R. H. 
CoBBOLD, M.A. and Rev. W. A. Russell. The 
work was hindered by the T‘ai P‘ings for more 
than a year, but after they had been put down, 
the Rev. G. E. (afterwards Bishop) Moulb opened 
Hangchow (in 1864) and thus established the first 
Protestant mission station in inland China. 
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Work was begun at Chuki, as early as 

1877, through the influence of a native of the 
place who had learned Christianity at Ningpo, and 
in spite of great persecution, it was very success* 
ful. The city was opened as a foreign-manned 
station in 1894 but the premises were burnt down 
in 1900 by a mob. Shao-hsing was opened in 1870 
and _iStH T*ai-cliou in 1892, though work had been 
carried on without foreign re.sidence for some years. 

In 1872, China north of lat. 28° was constitu- 
ted a separate diocese and Dr. Pussell became the 
first bishop. In 1879 lie died, and the bishopric 
was divided into two, viz,, Mid-China and North 
C^hina ; and the Rev G. E. Moule was consecrated 
the first bishop of the former diocese. Ho retired 
in 1907 and was succeeded in 1908 by Or. H. J. 
Molony. Since 1912, what used to be the Mid-China 
Mission, has been called the Chekiang Mission, the 
diocese including that province only. The Shanghai 
work of the C.IM.S. is under the episcopal over- 
sight of the American bishop, and i.s self-supporting. 
There is an Institute for the Blind in the native 
city. 

The (hiaf rducdtiomd work of the ChtMdang 
Mission is carried on at Trinity College, Ningpo, 
founded by the Rev. J. C Hoaue, afterwards 
Bishop of Victoria; at tlie Anglo-Chinoso College, 
Shanghai : at the Mary Vaughan High School for 
girls at Hangchow ; and there are boys' and girls' 
boarding schools at four other stations, the pupils 
being mainly from Christian families. 

Medical work is carried on at Hangchow whore 
an opium refuge and hospital was opened in 1871. 
In 1886 the present large hospital was built under 
Dr. D. Main, who also has under his care one of the 
largest Leper Homes in China, a fine Sahatorium 
and a Medical School. Medical work in Ningpo 
began in 1886, w’hen the settlement doctor gave four 
years of voluntary work. The hospital was after- 
wards enlarged, and a woman's hospital added. The 
Medical work began early at T‘ai chow, and a fine 
hospital was built there in 1905. In 1916 two of 
the throe hospitals were closed through the absence 
of the doctors at the Great War. 

Diocese of Fukien. Work began in Foochow 
in 1850, when the Rev. W. Wilton, M.I). and the 
Rev. H. 0. Jackson arrived. The difficulties were 
great ; the staif was small ; and it was eleven years 
before the first converts wore received, when the 
London committee had nearly decided to abandon 
Foochow in favour of Ningpo. 

In 1864 all the mission property was destroyed 
by a mob, but was rebuilt in the next year. 

Rev. J. R. (afterwards Archdeacon) Wolfe 
arrived in 1862. He died in 1915 at Foochow, 
after more than fifty years* work. 

The Dublin University Mission began work 
in connection with C.M.S. in 1886, taking over the 


district of Funing, near the Chekiang border, 
and, since 1911, this auxiliary has taken charge of 
Trinity College, Foochow, which includes St. Mark’s 
College, an Anglo-Chineso College, and Middle and 
junior boys* schools. 

In 1893, the Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Stewart, 
wuth two of their children and seven ladies, wore 
massacred by Vegetarians at Whasang. See Ku- 
cheraj rnassacre. 

In 1906, the Fukien mission, w^hich had been 
under the Bishop of Victoria, was constituted a 
separate diocese and the Rev. H. McE. Price of 
Japan was consecrated as the first bishop. 

The chief educational institutions are at Foo- 
chow, including Union Medical and Theological 
Colleges, Trinity College, the Stewart Memorial 
School for Women, boarding-schools for boys and 
girls, and Schools for the blind; boys* and girls* 
boarding-schools are also established at most 
stations. 

There arc seven hospitals in the diocese, and 
Asylums for Lepers at five centres. 

Diocese of Victoria. This is a missionary, as 
well as a colonial diocoso. Mission work was begun 
in 1062 by the arrival of the Rev. J. Stringer. 
The first Bishop (Dr, G. Smith), the third (Dr. 
Buiidon) and the fourth (Dr. Hoare) were all 
(^M.S. missionaries. Bishop Hoare was drowned 
m a typhoon in 1906, and was succeeded by Bishop 
Lander. In Hongkong, the Chinese Church is 
self-supporting with Chinese clergy. The Mission, 
besides supporting day schools, is responsible for 
four institutions, which arc now in connection with 
Hongkong University, viz., St. Stephen’s College, 
founded 1903, which is almost self-supporting : St. 
Paul’s College (1850) for the training of clergy and 
catechists : St. Stephen’s Girls' College, and St. 
John’s Hostel. 

Work is also carried on on the mainland, four 
centres being open in Kuangtung Province, namely 
Canton (1898), Kowloon, where there is a Girls’ 
orphanage, Lim-chou fu*^jlf (1902), and Pakhoi 
(1886). 

At Canton the mission has an interest in the 
Union Theological College, opened in 1914; and 
maintains both boys’ and girls* schools. At Pakhoi, 
there are mens’ and womens’ hospitals, two 
asylums for lepers, and boys' and girls* schools. 

Diocese of West China. In 1891 the Rev. 
J. H. Hohsbtjrgh with a party of fifteen, arrived 
in Ssflch'uan to open work on lines similar to those 
of the China Inland Mission. Great difficulty was 
experienced in getting a footing, but in 1894 
Chung pa tpWi was occupied, and other towns 
shortly after. Until 1895, the West China Mission 
was part of the Mid-China Diocese, the Bishop 
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being resident in Hangchow nearly two thousand 
miles away; but, in that year, the Rev. W. W. 
Cassels, who had been working in the C.I.M., was 
consecrated the first bishop of the diocese of West 
China. As in the case of other Ssiich^uan missions, 
work has been often hindered by disturbances, 
such as the riots of 1895 and 1898 : and in 1900, 
under consular orders, all the staff withdrew to the 
coast. Other disturbances took place in 1909, 1911, 
and 1913. 

Bishop Cassels has episcopal jurisdiction over 
both C.M.S. and C.I.M. missionaries in Ssuch'uan. 
In 1916, the mission reported 13 foreign -manned 
stations, including C!hengtu and Chungking. The 
work is mainly evangelistic. There is a Diocesan 
Training College at Tao ningfl^-^, and a hospital 
at Mien chou (1911) as well as boys’ and girls’ 
schools, and the Mi.ssion co-operates in a Hostel 
in Chengtii, as also in the West China University. 

Diocese of KuANcisT-IhiNAN. This was formed 
in 1909 out of the diocese of Victoria and embraces 
Hunan, south of lat. 28“ and Kuangsi north of the 
West Ri\er. Archdeacon W. Ranisteh was con- 
secrated its first bishop. 

In 1899 the Rev. L. Byede and his wife were 
sent to Kueilin, and the fir.st convert there was 
received in 1902. 

In 1903 Yung chou fu /kJHjffm Hunan was 
occupied ; Hcng-chou fu in 1910 ; and in 1911 

Hsiang tan JBjjtwas taken over from the American 
Church (Protestant Episcopal). 

In 1910, serious riots broke out at Ch'angsha 
the capital, and all mission buildings were burnt; 
and under consular orders the workers at Yung 
chou fu retired for a time to Hankow. 

The work is chiefly evangelistic, but at Kueilin 
medical work is done, and elementary schools have 
been opened in several places. 

The (\ E. Zenana Missionary Society began 
work in Fukien in 1884, when Miss Gough arrived, 
who afterwards married the Rev. J. C. Ho are. The 
C.E.Z.M.S. ladies now (1917) number forty, and 
of these three are qualified medical practitioners and 
eight are trained nurses. Two of the latter work in 
the Native Hospital at Foochow, which is support- 
ed locally. The Womens’ Hospitals are at Foo- 
chow, Dong Kai, and Lo Yuan ; and more or less 
dispensary work is done at all the stations (eleven 
in number) whore the C.E.Z.M.S. works, in 
addition to evangelistic work among the women 
and schools. 

The KuangsMlunan diocese also has 2 agents 
of the Society. The statistics of the C.E Z.M.S. 
are included in those of the C.M.S. 


Statistics for year ending June 1, 1916. 
Dioceses of (a) S. China ; (b) Kuangsi ; (c) Fukien ; 


(d) Chekiang; (e) W. China. 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) Totals 

Foreign clergy 
Foreign unord- 

14 

9 

22 

18 

17 

80 

ained workers 
and women 

36 

12 

81 

65 

41 

235 

C'hineso clergy 

7 

0 

20 

24 

0 

61 

Statistics to December 31, 1916. 


Chinese unord- 







amed Assist- 
ants & women 

150 

50 

694 

175 

64 

1,113 

Communicants 

Non-communi- 

1,292 

214 

5,167 

2,556 

551 

9,780 

cant members 

1,408 

125 

5,850 

3,245 

319 

10,947 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION. 

llaadqvarters : — Edinburgh. 

Works in Ichang and neighbourhood. 

The first missionaries of this Society to China 
were the Rev. Geo. Cockburn, M.A. and three 
colporteurs, the latter being partly supported by 
the National Bible Society of Scotland. The party 
arrived at Ichang in 1878. In 1890 Dr. W. Pirib, 
the first medical missionary, arrived, but died in 
1893. 

It was not till 1890 that the Mission was able 
to put up its own buildings including a dispensary 
and hospital. In 1891 a riot occurred which 
compelled the missionaries to retire for a time. 
In 1897 the first workers of the Women’s Association 
for Foreign Missions arrived, and in 1917 there are 
five of its representatives' in the field, superintend- 
ing, in addition to evangelistic work, girls* day and 
boarding schools, industrial work, an orphanage 
and a Women’s Biblo School. In 1915, this 
Auxiliary built the Buchanan Memorial Hospital 
for Women and Children. 

Owing to the many changes in the small staff, 
it was not till 1898 that settled out-stations were 
occupied. In 1917, there are fifteen of these, the 
chief being I-tu "n: about 30 miles from Ichang, 

In 1901, a fine new hospital and church, with 
re.sidences, wore erected outside the city. Shortly 
after this a Theological Institution and High 
School was begun, and there are primary schools 


in 1917 with about 200 pupils. 

Statistics for 1916-6. 

Foreign missionaries ... . . 16 

Chinese staff 28 

Communicants 624 

Non-communicant members ... 368 


CHUSAN chou shariy ship hills, a group 
of about one hundred islands, all hilly and fertile. 
The chief island is Chusan itself; it is about 
20 miles long and 6 at its greatest width. On it 
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stands Tinghai, the governmental capital of the 
archipelago. East of the main island lies the 
famous P‘u t‘o (q>v.). 

In 1700 the East India Company had a factory 
at Ting-hai, and in 1703 a special mission was sent 
there with a view to opening up trade with Che- 
kiang, and establishing a factory at Ting-hai or 
Ningpo. Flint {q.v.) was the head of the mission, 
which was vigorously opposed by the authorities 
in Canton. It is possible however that after 
Flint’s visit to Tientsin trade with Ningpo might 
have been permitted, if Flint had not ventured 
there a second time without permission. 

One of the objects of Macartney’s Mission 
was to obtain permission to trade at C’husan. 

Chusan has several times been in possession 
of the British. It was first taken in 1840, and 
again in 1842, when it was held till the payment 
of the indemnity agreed on in the Nanking treaty 
It was taken again in 1860. 

In the forties, when Great Britain might have 
claimed either Chusan or Hongkong or both for 
her own, there were many who held strongly that 
Chusan would be the better possession. There are 
probably some who think so still, in spite of the 
splendid success of Hongkong. 

By the Convention of Bocca Tigris, made by 
Davis in 1846, China was bound never to cede the 
islands to any other power. 

CH‘U, STATE 0F|1S, also written TS‘U, one i 
of the largest and most powerful of the Chou | 
feudal States. The fief was granted by the second j 
of the C’hou rulers with the title Viscount ' 

B.c. 1077. The family name was Mi The title j 
of King was sometimes usurped, and Ch‘u must be I 
regarded, like Ch‘in, as both feudal State and in- | 
dependent Empire ; it was subject to Chou only \ 
w'hen it suited to be so. ' 

The position of Ch‘u was south of the orthodox | 
States, a buffer-state between China and all the 
barbarian South. It must be always borne in mind, 
however, that as far as its administration and 
capitals were concerned it was never south of the 
Yang-tze. Its first capital was above the I-chang 
gorges ; a later one was (%ing-chou fu in the present 
Hupei ; the country extended eastward to the sea. 
All this territory was named The Jungle, }|lj, 
a name which is still seen in Ching-chou fu and is 
used as the literary name of Hupei. It was into 
this Jungle that the two princes went who founded 
the State of Wu (q.v ), which later lay between 
Ch‘u and the sea. The administrative part in the 
north was Chinese, but the ma.ss of population 
southward would be barbarian. The people of 
Ch*u are spoken of as bearded ; no Odes from Ch‘u 
arc included by Confucius in the Shih Ching; the 
Ch‘u laws were very severe and the rule was 


tyrannical and absolute. In later times Ch*u 
produced a certain amount of high-class literature, 
but this may be put down to her policy of annexing 
minor C'hineso States. (See Blegies of Ch"u; and 
Li iSao), 

It became the Protector State in B.c. 638. 
Towards the end of the Feudal period it waged 
bloody wars with Wu, which it extinguished in 438, 
with Ch‘i and finally with Ch'in, between whom 
and itself lay the last fight for the Empire. Ch'in 
finally conquered in b.c. 222. 

Parker : Ancie?it China Simplified. 
CHUTI^tll. ^eiQYungLo. 

CH‘U TZ‘U. See Elegies of Ch^u. 

CH‘U YUAN also called CH‘U P‘ING, 

® , a loyal minister of the Ch‘u State. He was 

a great favourite till disjilaced by a rival. Ho 
then wrote a poem Li Sao (q.v.)j still famous, 
to warn his sovereign, but the warning was 
disregarded, with the result that the Prince, war- 
ring against Ch‘in, was captured. Ch‘u Yuan found 
himselt no more in favour with the succeeding ruler, 
and he drowned himself in che Mi lo jTliHI river, 
B r. 295. The Dragon-Boat Festival is in his 
honour, when rice is thrown on the water to pro- 
pitiate his spirit. See Dragon Boat. 

Giles ; Biographical Dictionary ; etc. 

CHU YUAN-CHANG^fcyca?. See i/wm/ Wu. 

CINCLINAE, the Dippers, a Sub-family of 
Turdidae. The following are known in China. 

Cinclus pallasn, Pallas’ Dipper, Manchuria, 
Chihli. C sovhei. South China to Yangtze. C. 
mania, Formosa. C. asiaticus, Ssuch’uan. C. 
cashmiriensis, Ssuch’uan, Kansu. 

CINCALAN, a name in the Catalan Atlas 
(q r.). It IS the Arabic Sin Kilan, the name given 
by Arabs and Persians to (’antoii. In OnoRic a 
dozen whimsical variants of the name are used. 

CINNABAR. Sco Minerals. 

CIRCIAN. See Cheichen. 

CISTERCIANS. See Trappi>t^. 

CITRUS. See Oranges. 

CIVETS. Several species are mentioned by 
SwiNHOE from S. (^hma, including Viverra zibetha 
L , the Indian (’ivet, from Canton to near Shang- 
hai, in the Chusan Islands and Hainan; Viverricula 
vialarrensi'i Gm., the Little Spotted Civet, common 
in S. China, Hainan and Formosa; Paguma lorvata, 
the Gem-faced Chvet, in Kuangtung, Fukien and 
Formosa. 

SwiNiioE : (hiialogue of the Mammals of China, 
etc., P.Z.S , 1870. 

CLAIRVOYANTS are common in S. China, 
and are much consulted by Chinese who wish to 
communicate with the dead. The deity appealed 
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to by incantation seems to be the spirit of the 
Pleiades. A fairly full description, of the mode of 
procedure is given by Eitel in Notes and Queries, 
vol. 2, p. 19, and in Dobe, Ihckerches svr les 
Supets/ifions vn (>7mi€^ vol. 1, p. 139. 

CLASSICS. The present arrangement of the 
classical books of (Jhina is supposed to have ^ 
originated in the Sung dynasty. It includes nine 
works, five being called chintj and four being 
called H shu. Ching signifies first the warp 
threads of a web; then, what is regular and assures 
regularity. In regard to books it indicates they 
are authoritative on their subjects. The five Ching 
are canonical works, to be received as law. Shu \ 
merely means writings or books. 

The five Ching are 1, 1 Ching ®@or liool of 
Changv.s. 2, Shu Ching or booh of Hn<tottf. 

3, Shih Ching or Booh of 0(hs. 4, TA Chi 
iB SB Ttecoid of Ititesi. 5, Ch'un Ch^iu ^ 
Sjiung and .iutumn. 

Of these only the Ch'un Ch'iu can properly be 
considered as the work of ('onfui’tus. The I Ching 
has appendices by him. 

The expression the Four Books kHlF an 
abbreMation for the Books of the Four I’hilosophers, 
They are, 1, hu?i Yu B or Confurtan j 
Analects, it is occupied with the sayings of CoN- 
Kumfs. 2, To II such The Great Learning, 

.supposed to be the work of Tseng, a disciple of 
(’oNFurius. 3, Chung Yung i|i B Doctnnc of the 
Mean, ascribed to K‘uno Cm grandson of Con* 
Fvdos. 4, Meng-tzfi, 2 *?• '^'he worhs of Mencius. 

This arrangement is defective, inasmuch as the 
To Hsiieh and Chung Yung are found In the Li Cht, 
being respectively Book 42 and Book 31 in that 
work. 

The oldest enumeration gives only the five 
t'hinff, sometimes made six Ching by the addition 
of the Yo Chi mse Record of Mimic, now one of j 
the Books in Lx (hi. 

Another enumeration gave nine Ching, and in 
the famous compilation of the Classics by the 
second emperor of the T‘ang there are thirteen 
i^hing ; viz., I; Shih; Shu; three editions of 
Ch*un ChAu with annotations by Tso-rH‘iu Ming I 
Kung yang Kao ^ ^ and Ktj-liang 
CH‘IH ; Li Chi; Chou JH « 5 ^ « SB 

lAB J Wfl» a dictionary; Hsiao 

Ching f If, Classic of Filial Piety; and MengAzu. 

Of these Mencius, Lvn Yu, To Hsueh, Chung 
Yung and Hsiao Ching, were spoken of as Hsiao 
Ching, />|g Smaller classics. 

The only complete translation of the Four 
Books and Five Ching is the English translation by 
Leooe, a 'monument of AnglO'Chinese scholarship.* 

See separate articles on each. 


CLEPSYDRA, king lou, the water-clock, 
an apparatus for marking time by the leakage of 
water from an arrangement of jars. There was 
formerly one called T'ung lou hu in the Drum 
Tower at Peking; and there is one still in use at 
C’anton, said to be eight centuries old. It consists 
of four copper jars placed on steps, and the water 
trickles down to the lowest, where a floating 
indicator marks the hour. It is arranged to run 
for twelve hours. 

CLIPPERS, vessels built for speed and used 
in the opium and tea trade in the thirties and 
j onward of last century The earliest were 
American, for while the British trade was a 
monopoly of the East India Company, there was 
no need in it for haste, and the East Indi^nien 
were known as ‘ tea waggons.’ 

After the E. I (’o. charter ceased in 1834 
competition began in the building and sailing of 
fast ships; betting encouraged racing; in 1856 
began the custom of paying each season a premium 
of £1 per ton of freight to the tea ship first 
reaching London. 

In the sixties, British designers and builders 
had beaten the American from the field, and 
competition then became keen between the C’lyde 
and Aberdeen. 

The opening of the Suez Canal and the use of 
steam brought the clipper trade to an end. 

Lubbock : 'The I'hina Clippers; Glasgow, 1914. 

CLOISONNE, from French cloison, a partition, 
eimmchwork made hy soldering to a metal ground 
a narrow ribbon of copper, silver, or gold, following 
an intricate design or pattern, so as to divide the 
j surface into cells. The workman fills in the cells 
t with moistened enamel colours, and then fires the 
piece, several firings being required to completely 
fill the cells and correct any pitting of the 
surface He then polishes woth pumice and cleans 
with charcoal. The art was probably introduced 
by Arabs in the Yuan dynasty and was called 
Fo long ch'ien ^ BP / or Byzantine incrusted work 
(see fa Ian). During the Ming dynasty there was 
an important revival in the art, which was called 
Thing t‘ai Jan A £ cloisonne. K‘ang Hsi 
clojsonn^ resembles it. The work of the ChTen 
Lung period is more finished and more harmonious 
in colouring. 

Bushell : Chhicse Art; P^vleologue : UArt 
chinois. 

CLOVES ^ hsiang, nail incense; so 

railed because the shape reBembles a Chinese nail, 
X- Chao Ju kua says that officials at Court had 
to have them in the mouth when speaking to the 
Emperor. They are chiefly produced in the 
I Moluccas. 
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GOAL* The first mention of coal in Chinese 
literature is by Lru An JPl ® (Huai Nan-tzu) who 
died B.u. 122. He calls it j^ing Van ^ tee* 
charnoaly it has also been termed Vu Van earth- 
charcoal, shift ^ Vnn^ stone-charcoal and wei «■ 
See Minerah, 

COAL HILL « lU mei shaUj also called 
Ching shan tk\U f*rospect Hill and Wan sui shan 
Xftiu* a hill in the grounds north of the palace in 
Peking j it is said to be a mass of coal stored there 
for use in case of siege. Its height is about 160 
feet; there are five or six pavilions, etc., on it, 
built in the Ming period : the hill itself dates from 
the Yuan dynasty. It was on this hill that the 
last Ming emperor hanged himself. 

Favieii . Peking. 

COCCYGES, an Order which contains the 
<’iickoos. Zandot^tom-m tristis, met with in Hainan 
(\ntiojmi< sinenfiiSf the Common Coucal or Crow- 
Pheasant, rohiclent in Hainan and in the southern 
provinces as far as Chekiang. 0 hengahnsis, 
resident in Hainan and Fo^mOi^a and the southern 
piovinces. Kudynatnis horiomta, the Indian Koel, 
is a common bird in Hainan and S. China, and 
travels to N. Anhui. Coccystes coromandus, the 
red winged Crested C'uckoo, is found in S. China, 
to the valley of the Yangtze, and probably goes 
further north. iSvrniculus luguhris, the Drongo 
Cuckoo, pas.ses the summer in central China. 
Cacomajttts meruhnusy the Rufous-bellied Cuckoo, 
IS found in S. China during part of the year, from 
Ssuch‘uan to Fukien, and in Hainan. Chrysococcyx 
macvlatusy the Emerald ('uckoo, a very small bird, 
18 found in Ssuch'uan and in Hainan. H ierococcyx 
M/jarverioideff, S. China to the Yangtze; //. hypery- 
thru'*, in East China, ('uvutus mirropternSj the 
Indian Cuckoo, occurs in S. China to the Yangtze 
valley C tanoiu'^, the Common Cuckoo of 
Europe, comrnoii all over C’hiiia. C. aaturatuSy the 
Himalayan Cuckoo, in all jiarts of China in summer 
(\ poiiocephalit'., a small cuckoo found in S. China 
m the summer, to the Yangtze valley. 

David et Oustalet : kes Ch^eavx de la (dime; 
(CucuHdes). 

COCKCHAFER AFFAIR. A lieutenant of 
H.M. gunboat C’oekehafer w’as pelted by villagers 
while rowing with some of his men on the river 
near Swatow in 1868. He landed, and the villagers 
fired at the boat’s crew'. The fire was returtted 
and the British then pulled away, but a thousand 
villagers intercepted them and wounded eleven at 
once by firing from the high banks. The boat 
only got past after eleven Chinese had been killed 
and many wounded. Being unable to get any 
apology through the officials, a small squadron was 
sent up the river, H.B.M. Consul Alabasteb 
accompanying it; and on January 29, four hundred 


and fifty men were landed and burned two villages 
with no casualties, and witli little loss to the 
enemy. A Chinese gunboat present tacitly ap- 
proved, and the authorities were probably pleased 
to have the unmanageable people taught a lesson. 
The effect in Swatow was said to be excellent, as 
the turbulent villagers had hitherto been regarded 
as invincible. 

COCKS hung c/n, are supposed, on the 

evidence of the Shan Hat Chmg, to protect houses 
from fire. 'Fhe picture of a red co{*k is therefore 
often seen stuck on a house wall. Since ghost.s 
retire about sunrise it is supposed the cock chases 
them ; hence it is a potent demon if uge, used at 
funerals and w’eddings : a white cock is put on the 
coffin in funeral jirocossions to clear the road of 
demons Dohe : Ifvehetches kui leu SupemtitionA. 

CO-HONG, the foreign name for the guild of 
inerchants at (’anton, formed in 1720, no doubt 
witli official supjiort, super.seding the Emperor’s 
Mei chant (//. c ) who had been appointed in 1702, 
I’he guild proceeded to regulate the prices at which 
goods were to be sold to foreign merchants, and 
the supercargoes protested and lefused to do bu.si 
ness. It was abolished, but almost immediately 
revived In 1766 orders were given that abso- 
lutely all trade with foreign ships must be through 
the Guild. 

The Co hong was unmercifully sipieezed by the 
officdiils with the result that in 1771, many of 
the merchants w’erc bankrupt and it was dissolved. 
I'his was said to be done in the foreign merchants’ 
interests, and cost them Tls 100,000. In 1782, a 
body of twelve or thirteen merchants was char- 
tered called the Hong merchafits ; it was the (.’o- 
1 hong under a new name and is often called by 
I the old. It formed the only means by which the 
I foreign traders could communicate with the 
! government. The Viceroy both took the Hong 
j meri'hants' money and held them entirely respon- 
i sible for all the foreigners did ; and the foreigners 
on the other hand were full of protest and rebel- 
lion; the Co-hong w'as thus between the hammer 
and the anvil. They undoubtedly got their reward ; 
it was wortli, in one case, an entrance fee of Tls. 
200,000 to become a Hong merchant ; when C’anton 
had to pay a ransom one member of the Co-hong 
gave a million taels from his own purse; and 
How^qua, the best-known of them, estimated his 
wealth in 1834 at twenty-six million dollars. 
These figures show the enormous difficulties un- 
der which foreign trade was carried on for a cent- 
ury, and indicate one factor among the many 
which produced the so-called Opium War. 

The integrity of the dealings between the 
C’ompany and the Co-hong seems to have been 
remarkable, though on the other hand it seemB to 
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have been common for Merchants to fail for 
millions which would then be repaid in instalments 
without interest. 

The Nanking Treaty abolished the system 
and repaid to British subjects three million dollars 
owing by insolvent Hong Merchants. 

Eames : TAe English in China; Morse ; In- 
tHrnatumal relations of the Chinese Empire; 
Eitel : Euro'pe in China. 

COLAO (or Ko lao). See Ginjid Secretary. 

COLLEDGE, THOMAS R., a surgeon of the 
East India t'ompany, who, in 1827 opened at his 
own expense an Ophthalmic Hospital in Macao. 
After the first year the expense was met by the 
foreign community. It was the first institution for 
the relief of indigent natives which was supported 
by voluntary contributions of foreigners, though 
some medical work among Chinese had been done 
in 1805 by Mr. Alexander Pearson and in 1820 
by Mr. Livingstone, both surgeons of the East 
India Company. In 1838 he became with Drs 
Parker and Bridgman the founder of the Medical 
Missionary Society in China, the first such Society 
to be formed. He was President of it for forty 
yearSk 

Chinnery painted a picture representing him 
engaged in his good work. He died in England 
in 3879. See Parker, Peter. 

COLLIE, DAVID, of the London Missionary 
Society, sailed from Portsmouth on November 8, 
1821, and reached Malacca on Juno 26, 1822, having 
delayed two months in Madras where Mrs. 
Collie died. In 1827 he became Principal of the 
Anglo-Chinese C/ollege. The next year his health ; 
gave way as the result of heavy work, and he was j 
sent to Singapore, but died on the way, when only j 
one day at sea, February 27, 1828. His works in | 
English are (1) Art Abridgement of Sacred History, j 
Malacca, 1826, written for the use of the students 
in the College, (2) 7'Ae Chinese Classical works, 
commonly called the four Books ^ translated and 
illustrated with notes, Malacca, 1828; this work 
was published after his death. 

(Wylie) : Memoiiah of I^rotestant Mission- 
aiies to the Chinese 

COLLINSON, SAM. Sec Seng-lo-hn-hsin. 

COLQUHOUN, ARCHIBALD ROSS, was 

born in March, 1848, off the Capo of Good Hope, 
In 1871 he entered the Indian Public Works 
Department. In 1881-82 he travelled from Canton 
to Bhamo, seeking the best route for a railway, 
and wrote the account of the jfiurney in Across 
Chtyse. He has been Times correspondent in the 
Far East and elsewhere, and has travelled much in 
all parts of the world. His published works are 
numerous; those connected with China are Across 
Ohrysi, 1883; Amongst the Sham, 1885; Report on 


Railway Communications between India and China 
(joint author), 1885; China in Transformation, 
1898; The “ Overland ” to China, 1900. 

He died December 18, 1914. 

GOLUMBAE, The Order of birds which 
includes the Pigeons and Doves. The following 
are the species known in China. Treron nipalensis, 
in Hainan. T. formosae, in S. Formosa. Spheno- 
cercus so r onus, in Formosa, and at Shaweishan. 
Osmotreron hicincta, in Hainan. Carpophaga aenea, 
the Green Imperial Pigeon, and C. griseicapUla, 
both in Hainan. Dendiotreron hodgsonii, the 
Speckled Wood-Pigeon, in W. Ssuch*uan in the 
mountains. Alsocomus pulchncollts, the Ashy 
Wood-Pigeon, in the interior of Formosa. Columha 
intermedia, the Indian Blue Rock-Pigeon, in the 
northern half of China. C. rupestris, the Blue 
Hill-Pigeon, the commonest species in the north 
and west of China. C. punicea, Hainan. Macro- 
pygia tusalia, the Bar-tailed Cuckoo-Dove, in 
Mu-p‘in and N.W. Fukien, and M. minor in Hainan. 
Chalcophaps tndica, the Bronze-winged Dove, in 
Hainan, Formosa, Yunnan and W. Ssuch‘uan. 
Turtur oncntahs, the Eastern Turtle-Dove, Formosa, 
all China and Mongolia. T. chinensis. Central and 
South China, Formosa, Hainan. T. risonus, the 
Indian Ring-Dove, N. China, occasionally on Yang- 
tze and in Fukien, the borders of Mongolia, and 
S Shensi. T. humiUs, the Red Turtle-Dove, S. 
China. 

David et Oustalet : Les Oiseaux de la Chine. 

COMMERCIAL PRESS, THE, a printing firm 
established in Shanghai in 1896 with a couple of 
presses. It began later to publish school text-books, 
and was registered in the Board of Commerce as a 
limited Company, cne of the first of aich institutions 
in China. It is a purely Chinese business, with 
a capital of two million Mex. dollars. Its total 
number of employes is 2,800, and these are treated 
on ( ’bristian principles ; meals, hospital, savings- 
bank, Sunday rest, etc., etc., being all features of 
the firm’s policy. The founders were Christian 
men, the management is done in a Christian spirit, 
and one of the rules of the Company is never to 
publish anything of an anti-Christian character. 

COMPAGNIE DE LA CHINE, LA, a Com- 
pany with the monopoly of French trade with 
China. There were three of these Companies 
foTWed one after the other. The first was founded 
in 1660 by the efforts of a Rouen merchant named 
Fermanel. The rules stated that the principal 
idea of the Society was to facilitate the passage 
of bishops appointed by the Pope for the ‘conver- 
sion of (vhina. The king, Louis XIV, under 
Mazarin’s influence, encouraged the enterprise by 
the promise of prizes to returning rhips, but there 
do not seem to have been issued any letters-pat- 
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ent. The Fronde, however, and the war with 
Spain had made money scarce, the necessary cap* 
ital was not to be got, and the Society '»"tvan(nnt 
faute de capitaux,* 

After the return of the Amjihitrite (q.v.) from 
her first voyage to China, a second ‘Company of 
China* was established and registered on Novem- 
ber 9, 1700, and in October 1705, letters-patent 
were obtained. After a short existence, embit- 
tered by many disputes and a great lack of pro- 
fits, the king took from the Society its monopoly 
in 1711. 

In 1712 a new Company was formed, named, 
like the second one, the Compagnie Royale de la 
Chine, and the next year letters-patent were issued 
establishing the Society’s monopoly for fifty years. 
The Company was, however, killed the very next 
year by the protectionist policy of the government, 
for its ships returned loaded with silk to find 
that in thoir absence a decree had been issued to 
forbid the import of silk. The Company was 
later amalgamated with the (’onipagiiu; de ITiide. 

Madrolle : Lea Premiers Voijwjes fran^ais 
ft In Phitie; IIllevitc h STANKEViTm : Le (Jout 
Chinoia en France. 

COMPOUND, the term generally used for the 
walled enclosure within which foreigners live. The 
derivation of the word is uncertain, but it may 
come from the Portuguese cam panha, 

COMPRADORE, mat p(ni., negotiator of 
purchases; from Portuguese com pi or, to buy The 
term for the Chinese agents used by foreign 
merchants to do their buying and selling. 

CONCESSION, a piece of ground leased by 
the Chinese to a foi’eign government and sub let 
to western merchants; while a Settlement is an 
area within which western merchants may lease 
land directly from the Chine.se owners — which is 
generally done by perpetual lease. In either cane 
it is understood that the police control shall be in 
the hands of the foreign power : a right which the 
power delegates to a Municipal Council. 

Bourne : lieport of the Mission to Cfmia of the 
Ulachbnrn Chamber of Commerce, p., 15. 

CONCUBINE ^ chUeh. Concubinage is 
recognised by Chinese law, the issue taking rank' 
ifter that of the wife ch*i. The concubines* 
children treat the wife as mother, mourning at her 
death for the full period of 27 months ; while the 
'eal mother if she dies before the wife, may only 
je mourned for 12 months. Imperial concubines 
vere termed Huarnj htei-fei 

•ank, Jenei fei for the second, fei for the third, p'i?i 
Ilf for the fourth and bt/ei jen for the fifth. 

CONFUCIANISM is that body of teachings 
ulled by Confucius from the more ancient sages 
>f China, which was commended and enforced by 


his teaching and example, handed down by his 
immediate disciples, consolidated by Mencius, and 
cast into its present form by Chu Hsi, and which 
has ever since been the orthodoxy of the race. 
It is spoken of both as a religion and a philosophy. 
Most foreign critics, and some Chinese, deny that 
it is a religion ; and as it discourages all belief in 
a Personal God, does not use prayer except to 
“ inform ” the spirits of important events, and 
leaves personal immortality out of its scheme, 
except in so far as ancestral rites are concerned, 
Confucianism can hardly be called a religion in the 
Western sense of the word. 

There are, however, points in the teachings of 
Confucius and Mencius which might have develop- 
ed such a religion. For example, there is evidence 
in the Annlect.'i that Heaven was not an imper.sonal 
term to (’onfucius, that prayer was resorted to by 
him, and that his cautious attitude towards the 
“ spirits ” was based on reverence and a sense of 
limited knowledge, rather than on doubts of a 
future existence. Whatever may have been hi‘< 
view of their meaning, he is very insisitent on the 
importance of sacrificial rites to the spirits of the 
dead. 

In any case, Confucianism has at least been 
for millions a substitute for religion 

Again, Confucianism has been described as a 
philosophy ; and it is true that by the Sung scholars 
a cosmogony, based on the / Vhxng, was carefully 
thought out, and incorporated with the more 
practical doctrines. But neither a sy.stem of 
J^hilosophy nor a Religion was what CoNFurTU.s 
had at heart ; he was interested in one philosophical 
subject only, Ethics, and chiefly with Ethics as 
applied to the art of government ; and though in 
the course of ag».s his cult has changed con.siderably, 
it has never departed from the Master’s central 
idea The system of public examinations in vogue 
till recent years made proficiency in his teachings, 
or rather, a close knowledge of his books, the sole 
requirement for holding office; and Confucius 
himself spent the best part of his life at courts 
trying to influence the rulers, devoting himself to 
teaching his pupils the art of government, only 
after he failed in this. 

There is historical evidence that with the rise 
of the C’hou dynasty, came a gradual cleavage in 
the ancient thought of China. The main division, 
more akin to Taoism, was inclined to the Shang 
dynasty, while the smaller division, which was to be 
by far the more important, received the support of 
(‘oNFUCius, (whose favourite hero was Chou Kung), 
and was greatly developed through him. 

In his day, the Empire was in confusion, the 
central government weak and the feudal lords in 
perpetual strife. Confucius’ remedy for the ills of 
the time was education; not a universal education, 
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but that of picked men, and even these were to bo 
educated in the first place as officials. 

His ideas finally prevailed, but not without 
encountering grave opposition, both in the “Burn- 
ing of the Books” and from rival theorists. Taoist 
teachers, and such vigorous thinkers as Mo Tz6, 
Hsun Tzu and Yang Tzu disputed with the 
orthodox Confucianists ; Buddhism, Mohammedan* 
isni, and in later years, Christianity, set up rival 
.systems, and all had considerable succehs. Yet all 
put together had but little effect on China compared 
with the cult of Confucius, which is a wonderful 
reflex of the typical Chinese mind, with its dislike 
of metapbvifics and its common-sense view of 
morality. This, with the moral eminence of the 
Sage himself, accounts for its becoming supreme. 

Confucius left no exact or ordered statement 
of hi.*? doctrines, his one original work being the 
('h'nn the Annals of his native State. His 

followers collected his teachings in an unsystematic 
way, and also handed down the classics he had 
edited. As against occultism, and magical arts, 
Confucius emphasized the near and the every day 
duties; but apparently accepted without question 
the oosmogonicai ideas of the ancients, their system 
of divination and their sacrificial customs, from the 
hacrifi<*e to Heaven or Shang Ti performed by the 
Emperor, down to the ancestral rites of the 
humble.st peasant. It was left for later generations 
to sy sternal i/.e tlie cult, and considerable changes 
took place, though tlie intention was merely to 
expound the ancient doctrine. 

( ’onfnciaiiisin as we have it is a noble and self- 
consistent body of ethical doctrine based on the 
lolluwing principles ; — 

1 . The Universe is regulated l\v an Order 
vvJiicli lb moral in its essenie. ii. Man is the crown 
of things, the universe //< ! title, and as such is 
inorally good by nature, with Hcaven-confcrrcd 
power to remain good, tree- will being tak<*n for 
gi anted, 'riiis docti-irie is implieit in prc-Confucian 
teaelungs, was re-.stated by Mkni'IUS, and is a chief 
corner stone of (’liinese thought, in .spite of 
Hsun Tzu who maintained that human nature is 
evil, and Yang Hsiung, who held that it has both | 
good and evil elements. Mencius (like Bishop 
Butlek) believed that man has egoistic and altruistic 
elements, both tjond. iii. Men do wrong (1) 
through lack of knowledge and (2) from the force j 
of bad example iv. The remedies are therefore 
education and good example. The former is 
difficult to acquire, and only the few can have it, 
but if these few are the officials, they will, besides 
governing well, al.'^o furnish the examples necessary 
for the common people, v. The education necessary 
for officials is both inward and outward j the 
individual must rectify 1. maelf before he can 
rectify others. The outward means of development 


are (1) the all-sufficient teachings of the ancients, 
learnt by heart and exhaustively studied, and (2) 
a close attention to all the sacrificial ceremonies 
and rules of decorum for social intercourse, extend- 
ing to the most meticulous care about small things, 
cveu in solitude. (See Analects, Book X, for the 
Master's puactiliousne.ss). With this may be com- 
pared Pascal’s dictum that a strict observance of 
all the ( 'hurch rituals is finally conducive to Christ- 
ian faith and piety, vi. The inward means to be 
employed is a constant reverence for one's own 
nature as u moral being, with special emphasis on 
watchfulness over self m solitude when ordinary 
inhibitions are absent. This acting in secret as 
though there were witne.‘?ses is “ Sincerity ” as 
taught ill the Dor ft me of the Mean, vii. As to 
the contents of goodness, (a) the fundamental virtue 
i.s Jrti t , for winch our terms kindness, bene- 
voleiue, .sympathy, fellow'-feoling, etc., give far 
loo poor a connotation. It is rather the “ Love 
which worketh no ill to Ins neighbour.” Such 
wordb are hard to define, and have many use.s, 
and ho we hnd that Jf/t is sometimes used for the 
foundation virtue and sometimes for it.s various 
inanifestHtions iii conduct. As elaborated by 
Mencius, it is the altruistic side of human nature 
working .«pontancoubly. (b) The second great virtue 
is ^ ju.stice or righteousness, which is the 
checKing of the egoistic impulses when required in 
the interests ot altruism, (r) The third is Li 9f|. 
veiy inadequately translated by “propriety”; the 
proper pprfc;rmance of ceremonies and rules of 
de<‘orurn wdiich have both subjective and objective 
value (d) The fourth i.s Chih intelligence, power 
of sound judgment and discrimination These four 
are Mencius' elaboration of the of Confucius. 
(e) A fifth, f^, fidelity to one’s word, faith 

j fulness, has been added, and the five together make 
I up the Wu (hUmg , the five virtue.s, whicii 

j cumpri.se the whole duty of man, and are the moral 
I counterpart of the five elements, fi • The 
Cimfucian claim is that when a man educated 
in the above way takes office he will be able to 
“ renovate the people,” while if the times are out 
of junit and- office becomes, intolerable he has a 
fountain of strength in him.self and can “ go his 
way alone.” 

The comparison of such a moral system with 
that of Stoicism has often been made. Its limit- 
ations are also obvious. Confucius did not diagnose 
correctly the moral situation of man. The problem 
of evil is not faced ; it is scarcely evaded so much 
as ignored. Confucianism has also failed to satisfy 
the deepest instincts of the human heart, and 
Buddhism and Taoi.sm have had to supply the 
deficieney. On the other hand, the morality taught 
is high and noble; the doctrine of the uprightness 
of human nature has made for democracy ; the 
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evils of a priesthood have been avoided, the officials 
from the Emperor downward being the priests. 
No divination is practised in Confuciari temples; 
idolatry is discountenanced, even the multiplication 
of images of Conkuciits being discouraged; while 
the insistence on filial piety is the greatest moral 
asset of the race. The cult has held together the 
Chinese social fabric for ages, and will be one of 
the greatest factors in shaping its future. 

See Oonfuciud ; Mefiaim; PhtloBvphij, etc. 

Legoe ; Chinese Classics; Faber : Si;stemdtic 
Dtfjcst of the Doctrints of ConfuciuSf Hongkong, 
1876; Mind of Mcncim; Giles : Confucianism 
find ltd litvah; Pamkeh : China and Udujion; 
Studies in Chttiese Ihdajion; Suzuki : Histoiy of 
Chine.se Philosojihy, [C.E.C.] 

CONFUCIAN TEMPLE, m v'en wide, j 
Every town in China must have a temple to the 
Sage— a prefectural city (/</) which ib also the chief 
city of the rhoii or hsien thus possessing two or 
three such build ii)g.s. 

'J’he plan is always the same, three courts in 
a .'<outh to north direction, except that the third 
court in home cases may be placed east of the second. 
The main building, the temple proper, is on the 
north side of the second court. The whole 
enclosure was loft without a south gate until some 
student of the district had gained the high place 
of chmuaj yuan (q.v.) ; this gate when made (and 
some Other parts of the temple) were only used by 
the Emperor or a ch natty yuan. The temple W'alls 
arc red ; this, and many other things and names 
about the place, recall the Chou dynasty, in which 
( ‘oNFU('’iu.s lived. A careful and clear de.scn’ptioii 
will be found in Wati’ejis’ book. 

Tw'o Confudaii temples deserve special men- ' 
tion, — that at Peking where the chief building is | 
over 80 ft. long with pillars 40 It. high. In the | 
court are the famous stone drums (</.y ). The other | 
temple is that at ('iPu-fou, the Sage’s home. The 
mam building is 70 ft. high and 134 ft. long, and 
it ]ia.s fine pillars of carved marble. 'J’here is an 
image of Confucius. | 

Watters : A Cttldv to the Tablets in a Temyle | 
of Confucins; Favikii : PH'iny; Eukins : to j 

the Ilnvie of Confuriu't, Journal, N f’ H.TI.A.S., , 
vol. viii. ' 

CONFUCIUS, the Latinized form of K‘unc 
Fu TzA, the ** philosopher K*ung,'* the name of j 
China’s greatest sage, w^ho has been revered for ! 
ages as the fountain of wisdom and virtue. His 
ancestry has been traced by certain of his followers 
to the semi-mythical Yellow Emperor, b.c. 2700; 
and, after the spread of Buddhism, a number of 
legends were invented as to the circumstances of 
his birth, evidently in imitation of those concerning j 
Bupbha. These, however, are generally discredited j 


even by the Confucianists themselves. Apart from 
these fantasies, it seems that he was of good 
pedigree ; for he wab descended from a half-brother 
ot the last Sluing Emperor, who had ruled the 
feudal state of Sung$^, w’lth its capital at Kuei-to 
fu, in Honan. About two and a half centuries 
before CoNFUf'ius the reigning duke abdicated in 
favour of his younger brother ; this compelled the 
5th generation to follow' tlie custom of founding a 
new clan, and taking a new name The name 
chosen was that of K‘un The great-grandfather 
of the .sage moved northward from Sung into Lu, 
111 modern Sliantuiig, to escape from an hereditary 
feud, and (‘ONifUrius' father wa^^ a military official 
of Lu, brave m nature and commanding in person 
Thi.s official had had nint^ daughters by his w'ifc, 
and a crippled son by a concubine, and greatly 
desiring anotlic'r son, when over .‘»(*venty years of 
age he inarnod cpiite a young girl, who bore him 
CoNiraus m the year 561 n c. at a village called 
S ^ in the modern district of Ssu Shui. 

'i’he father died when the son was only three years 
old, and the widow removed to Ch'u-fou JjL 
in the modern Yen chon fu. The boy had some 
of the characteristics of old men's sons, being very 
sober-sided, and' finding his cliief amusement in 
grave imitation of ceremonies, while hi.s favourite 
toys were the paraphernalia of the sacrifices. He 
w'as married at 18, and a son was born to him the 
ne'e! year. He also had at least one daughter, foi 
we hear of his giving one in marriage. He is .«aid 
to have divorced his wife, but this is not certain 
The son was apparently not very sympathetic 
w’ltli his father, whom he predeceased : he never 
became famous, and we know' very little about 
him; but his son, K‘ung (’hi better 

known as 'fzu Ssu (</. c.) was a well-known 
teacher and expander of his grandfather’s 
doctrines. On his marriage, Confucius was given 
.1 .small post as keeper ot granaries in his native 
state, and afterw'ards became superintendent of 
parks and herds. He seems to have then collected 
round him a number of pupils, after the mariner of 
the teacliers of Greece. He was an ardent student 
of History, and visited the Imperial city' (then Lo- 
yung, the modern Honan fu) to study^ the archives, 
with the declared intention of deducing sound ideas 
on the principles and practice of good government. 
During this visit an interview is said to have taken 
place between (’onfucius and Lao Tzfi, who was 
keeper of the archives^. The latter delivered 
himself of some severe criticism while the former 
was nonplussed by the transcendental ideas 
Lao TzO expressed. The whole story of the 
interview is discredited, because it rests on the 
authority of Chuano Tzd, who is supposed to have 
invented it to glorify Lao Tzu, and belittle 
Confucius. 
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The latter, on his return from Lo-yang, 
followed his master, the Duke of Lu, into the 
exile which c'ivil war had forced upon him j but 
the next Duke promoted the sage on his return, 
time after time, till he became Minister of Justice ; 
and marvellous accounts are given of the speedy 
in}provement in the people’s condition and morals 
when he held the office. The ruler of the neigh- 
bouring state of Ch‘i was much alarmed at this 
improvement, and sent the Duke of Lu a number 
of beautiful girls and fine horses to divert his mind 
from his reforms. This proved successful ; so that 
at 57 years of age Confucius left in disgust, and 
employed the remainder of his life in what the 
modern missionary would call evangelistic and 
literary work.” In the former, he met with 
ill -success ; for though he and his followers visited 
many of the feudal courts, to preach his doctrines 
and exhort the rulers to virtue, none would listen, 
and at least on one occasion, the sage narrowly 
escaped with his life. After 12 years of wandering 
he returned to Lu to edit the classics of the 
previous ages, and the Five Canons of to-day are 
substantially as he left them With the exception 
of some of the Appendices to the 7 Ching, his one 
original w^ork was the i^prmg and Autumn 

Annal'i, a record of Lu, said to have been written 
to show the necessity of a strong central govern- 
nient. The rest of his time was spent in teaching 
his disciples, who are said to have membered 3000 
in all, 76 of whom became his life-long adherents. 
The chief of those was Yen Hui, who pre-deceased 
the Master. Neither the rulers nor the common 
people appreciated CoNfUCius, and he died in 
479 B.C., under a sense of failure as regarded his 
mission, and of foreboding as to the future of his 
country. His death, which was mourned at his 
tomb by his disciples for three years, was taken 
very quietly by those for whom he had agonized, 
though the Duke of Im built a temple for him, 
and instituted sacrifices in his honour which were 
continued until the accession of the First Emperor. 
The Imperial Government gave no recognition of his 
memory until nearly 300 years after his death. 
Yet had he not been widely renowned as a sage, 
the First Emperor would not have had to “burn 
the books.” It was the re-discovery of these texts 
under the Han dynasty, which gave his doctrines 
the place they have ever since held in China. 

Since that time every new line has paid respect 
to the memory of Confucius, the Emperor some- 
times sacrificing in person at Ch‘u-fou where he 
is buried, and bestowing new titles on him ; of 
which IS 8 or Most Perfect Sage, given by the 
Sung emperor CuiN Tsung, in a.d. 1012, has been 
confirmed by all later rulers. 

The sage’s personal name must not bo pro- 
nounced, but “mou” a certain pereon, substituted ; 


nor must it be written in full, one stroke being 
always omitted. Not only has Confucius himself 
been honoured in every conceivable way short of 
absolute deification, but in accordance with Chinese 
custom his ancestors have been ennobled, and many 
honours and titles have been given to his des- 
cendants. For example, T‘ai Tsung in a.d. 979 
bestowed posthumous honours on the forty -four 
generations of the descendants of Confucius, and 
exempted descendants in the future from all 
taxation. In 1233 the direct male representative of 
the family was given the title of Widely 

Holy Duke; and in 1294, Khubilai Khan granted 
two estates near the Grand Canal, where it crosses 
the borders of Kiangsu and Shantung provinces, 
for sacrificial jiurposes. The place of the hereditary 
Duke Confucius at the Imperial Court was equal 
to that of a Grand Secretary, t.c. ho “ ranked 
immediately below the Imperial princes.” 

At the present time, every city in China, large 
or small, has a Confucian temple, at which twice 
in the year ceremonies by local officials are per- 
formed. It is true that, at the Revolution of 1911, 
this worship was for a short time discontinued, 
and the study of the C-onfucian classics was dis- 
couraged in the schools. But in June, 1913, 
President Yuan Shiii-k‘ai issued a mandate urging 
the study of the classics ; in the next’ September, 
Confucius’ birthday was celebrated with universal 
enthusiasm. In February, 1914, the President 
issued another mandate urging the nation to pay 
the customary honours to the sage, announced that 
he would personally do so, and encouraged, buF 
did not command, the homage customary in schools 
to the tablet of Confucius. Officials unwilling or 
unable to conduct the ceremonies were to find sub- 
stitutes, while, as against the Confucian Revivalists 
and others, he declared that the ancient rite of 
worshipping Confucius had nothing to do with 
religion {tsung chioo). See Confucianism, 

Legge : Chinese Classics^ vol. i ; Giles : Con- 
fuvwnisin and its Rivals; liiographtral Dictionary ; 
Patikeu : Studies in Chinese Religion; TAfe^ Jjabours 
and Doctiine of Confucim^f Woking, 1897. [C.E.C. | 

CONGEE, a word derived from the Tamil 
kanjiy and in use all over India for water in which 
rice has been boiled. It is met with in early books 
about China. The proper Chinese would be 
mi chou 

Yule : Hob son- Job son, 

CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONS. Four 
Societies are reported under this heading in the 
Directory for 1916. They include : 

(1) The London Missionary Society, the 
pioneer Protestant Mission in China ; (2) The 

American Board of (Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the pioneer mission of the U.S.A. in 
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China ; (3) The Scandinavian Alliance Mission of 
North America, working in Mongolia; (4) The 
Methodist Protestant Mission, affiliated with (2). 
6’ce under each title, 

CONGREGATIONS, MISSIONARY, (Roman 
Catholic). The R. C. Missions in China are in 
charge of eleven different Congregations, besides 
the Macao bishopric which is not directed by a 
Congregation. 

The following is the complete list, with ! 
statistics for 1916. | 

Macao bishopric, founded in 1576 as suffragan I 
of Coa and having ('Inna, Japan and Tonkin as | 
diocese. Its jurisdiction to-day only extends to the i 
('olony of Macao, Chao-chmg fu, part of Timor, | 
and the l^ortngiicse Missions of Malacca and j 

Singapore. | 

There is one TJishop, 57 European and 8 Chinese 1 
priests, and about 40, (XX) Christians. • 


Vicars- 

Priests 

( Christ- 

apostolic Eur. 

(Jhin. 

ians 

Foreign Missions of Pans 

12 

376 

226 

318,973 

Franciscans 

10 

288 

141 

241,595 

Jjazansis 

10 

189 

232 

529,956 

Foreign Missions of Milan 

4 

105 

56 

59,160 

Scheut (Congregation 

5 

168 

46 

101,247 

Dominicans 

2 

21 

10 

59,481 

Jesuits 

2 

178 

88 

329,363 

Seminary of 8 J*aul of Rome 1 

10 

6 

14,625 

Steyl (^'ongrogation 

1 

66 

17 

86,150 

Augustiiiians 

1 

31 

2 

7,529 

Cong, of S. Fraiicis-Xavior 





of Parma 

1 

12 

0 

6,427 

Totals, including a Pre- 





Xccture-ap. & a M ission 

52 

1,494 

834 

1,827,172 


There are otlier Congregations working in ! 
China but not in charge of defined territory, and j 
there are many Congregations of women. See j 
separate titles, /jozaju^ts, Srheuf, etc. * 

I-)e Moiurey : Le Hu'rorchic Cathohque ; - 
Calendiitkr-Annuairk, Zikawei, 1917; Lks Mis- i 

sjoNS iJE Chine. j 

CONON, BISHOP OF. See Maigiot. I 

CONQUEST ISLAND, a name given to the j 
island of Chiang Hsin Ssu in the Ou river 

op])OHite Wenchow. 

CONSERVANCY WORKS IN CHINA can 

be divided into two distinct groups, viz : 

(a) Works carried out under foreign super- 
vision, either the result of treaties between 
China and the Foreign Powers or the 
initiative of the foreign communities in 
treaty ports. 

(b) Works carried out entirely without pres- 
sure from without, or in other words purely 
Chinese works. 


To the first group belong the Whang-poo Con- 
servancy, the Hai Ho Conservancy, the Liao 
River Conservancy and the Chefoo Harbourworks. 

To the second group belong a number of works, 
all very important but so extensive that it would 
be impossible here to mention them all. Moreover, 
with exception of a few they can, according to our 
Western conception of river conservancy along 
scientific lines, hardly be called conservancy works. 

The exceptions are, the Hwai River problem, 
the Si-kiang conservancy and the Grand Canal 
improvement scheme ; but the remainder, of which 
the most important are the Yellow River problem, 
the Yangtze, the rivers in Chihli Province, the 
8iang Rived’ with the Tungting Lake in Hunan, 
the greater part of the Grand Canal, are all pro- 
blems dealt 'With in the Chinese way or in other 
words entirely void of any rules by which hydraulic 
problems are governed. It is a strange fact that 
in a country like this with a civilization about 
four thousand years old, where more than in any 
other part of the world the very existence of a 
great part of the population depends on the state 
of the waterways, so little about the real science 
of ri\er improvement is known. I do not mean 
to say that in the old days there was nobody who 
had a fair knowledge of elementary hydraulic rules, 
for many old works still in existence would prove 
the contrary, but hydraulics was never taken up as 
a science and was consequently never taught. The 
reason is that those works which can be considered 
to have been more or less scientifically carried out 
were merely tlie fruit of one man’s brain and 
with the death of that man his knowledge died with 
him and therefore did not serve as a foundation 
for future work ; so that later hydraulic engineers 
could not profit by the experiences of their pre- 
decessoj’s Thus the knowledge of river engineer- 
ing remained largely individual and never rose to 
the status of a science born from the experience 
of others. Hence also the fact that to the present 
day the same methods are adopted as were in use 
a few thousands of years ago, and the farther fact 
that although much energy and money have been 
spent conditions have not only remained as they 
were but are in most cases even worse. Undoubt- 
edly the firm belief that water, instead of being 
ruled by natural laws, is subject to the influence 
of numerous gods who, in the form of frogs, 
snakes, turtles, etc., sometimes show themselves 
to us mortals as the Chinese pretend, has made it 
more difficult still for river engineering to become 
a science. Even one of the first rules of river con- 
servancy, namely, “ that the improvement of a 
river is a pi’oblem which cannot be solved effi- 
ciently by taking one section of the river in hand 
only,” has never been understood and we see 
therefore invariably that if something is done to 
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a tiver it i« only of a local nature and never 
forms a part of one scheme for the entire river. 

The sum contributed by the Central Grovern- 
ment daring the year 1915 to those local works 
or Kiver improvement Bureaux as they are called, 
amounted to far over three million dollars ; and as 
we may safely assume that more than twice that 
amount is spent by the local authorities, eithes' 
officials or gentry, in addition to what the Central 
Government pays, we arrive at a total of at least 
ten million dollars for ordinary works only, without 
taking into consideration the special grants made 
by the Government in case of casualties. As 
moreover those works consist exclusively in re* 
pairs to dykes but never in training the stream, 
in other words, works that do not prevent future 
disasters, all the money spent this* way is but 
dead capital bearing no interest whatsoever. But 
if we add to the sum thus spent per annum — prac- 
tically uselessly — the millions and millions lost 
every year by the ever returning inundations, we 
arrive at such an appalling figure of total loss that 
it is to the Western trained mind incomprehensible 
why other methods than those existing have not 
long ago been adopted. 

It is fortunate, however, that more enlight- 
ened Chinese have felt the necessity of another 
policy; and so we see, first in Kiangsu the Hwai 
jRiver Conservancy Bureau arise on the initiative 
of Chano Chien, and then in Shantung the Grand 
(Janal Improvement Bureau of which Pan FtJ is the 
originator. In both Bureaux, the work is carried 
on according to the rules which scientific river im- 
provement demands. A third instance of modern 
methods being adopted is the West River im- 
pirovement due to the initiative of the gentry in 
Kuangtung under the Directorship of Tan Hsia- 
H^NG. 

Moreover the Government, at last aware of the 
supreme importance of a uniform central conserv- 
ancy policy, * established in January, 1914, follow- 
ing in this the advice of Chang Chien, then Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Commerce but also China’s 
authority on rivers, -a National Conservancy Bureau, 
of which he was appointed Director-General. This 
is the first step the Chinese Government took to- 
wards an efficient and systematic solution of perhaps 
the most important problem in China. But al- 
though the feeling which brought about the 
existence of the Bureau was undoubtedly genuine, 
the result thus far obtained is not very great. 
Not only were the actions of the Bureau curtailed 
by lack of funds but what is more serious the 
Government has failed to give the Bureau the 
assistance which it should have had, so that at 
present most of the Conservancy Bureaux in the 
different parts of the country still work entirely 
independently of the Bureau and go on following 


the old methods by which not only millions are 
spent in vain but bitter fruits will be harvest^ 
as well. Possibly the Government was and still is in 
many instances unable to give assistonce because 
the very fact that the people at large do not 
understand the necessity of expert advice, that 
they do not see the necessity for an improvement 
according to scientific rules, combined with the 
great personal interest which they have in a matter 
which is to their limited view of such a particular, 
private and local nature, brings it about that any 
interference is looked upon as an infringement on 
their rights and is therefore in most cases bitterly 
resented. Only a strong government is able to 
cope with that evil. 

The lack of sufficient support was one of the 
reasons that (Jhang Chien resigned his office, which 
was a severe loss. Fortunately, however, the 
Bureau found in Pan Fu, appointed in September, 
1916, a successor whose energy and keen sense of 
the necessity of modern methods of river engineer- 
ing and of central supervision promise much for 
a final success. 

The work of the National Conservancy Bureau 
consists in furthering conservancy schemes in the 
different parts of the country, in giving advice, 
in seeing to it that if works are taken in hand this 
is done according to the rules laid down for 
scientific river improvement, in short, that no 
haphazard methods are followed but that all work 
done is subordinate to one general scheme of 
improvement. Moreover, the Bureau is collecting 
data on the various rivers so as to have, when 
the time for an improvement arrives, as much 
information as possible on hand, without which 
no proper scheme can be made. Apart from this 
the Bureau is doing actual work in connection 
with the Hwai River Scheme and the Grand Canal 
in Kiangsu, for which already extensive surveys 
have been made and data collected. Furthermore 
the Bureau is connected with the South Grand 
Canal Conservancy Scheme in Shantung. The third 
work that was mentioned as being based on modern 
methods, viz., the Sikiang Improvement Works, 
although subject to the Central Government, falls 
without the Bureau’s influence. As this is in direct 
opposition to the main principle, i.r. that in the 
interests of an effective conservancy policy all 
works should be under -one head, — the State, by 
means of an organ specially founded for that pur- 
pose, — the National Conservancy, this fact is to 
be regretted very much, notwithstanding the happy 
fact that the work has fallen into competent hands. 

Other works carried out according to modern 
methods do not exist ; but the Bureau has already 
in many instances been able to introduce, be it 
as yet to a small degree, many improvements, and 
there is no doubt, for the signs are already there, 
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that all over the country the old system is mak- 
ing place, though reluctantly, for more advanced 
ideas. 

The, Ilwai ho Conservancy, The Hwai Eiver 
rises in Honan, drains through various tribut- 
aries an area of about 50,000 square miles west of 
the Tientsin-Pukow Bailway, then flows eastward 
and traversing the Provinces Anhui and Kiangsu 
with a very gentle slope reaches finally the Yellow 
Sea through the Yangtze. Before 13^ the Hwai 
had its own outlet to the sea, but since the Yellow 
Biver usurped its bed, abandoning the same again 
in 1853 after having raised it to such an extent 
that it is useless as a river bed, the Hwai River 
has during those six centuries as well as possible 
emptied its waters into the Yangtze. As the 
connections with that stream were however very 
imperfect the whole Hwai area has during that 
period been subject to many serious inundations, 
which by their frequency brought the inhabitants to 
such a state of destitution that famine belongs in 
that region to the common occurrences. The flood 
of 1914 devastated an area of 21 hsien and the 
ir)tal estimated loss of the crops on the land 
alone represented a value of over twenty million 
dollars ($20,000,000.00). How much more serious 
the floods must have been before 1853, when 
occasionally the Yellow River added its water to 
those of the Hwai, is evident, and the deplorable 
state of affairs can therefore cause no wonder. 
Much has been done to bring relief and the Govern- 
ment also spent much money, but never was the 
problem properly studied until 1910 when Chang 
C niEN, who had always been very interested in 
tho Hwai Ri\er problem, with the aid of the gentry 
in the affected area took the first step to an 
effective and systematic scheme of improvement. 
Fully avrarc ox the necessity of adopting modern 
methods, he established in Kiangsu and Anhui 
a Surveying Bureau with a view to surveying the 
Hwai River area and to collecting such data as 
are necessary for a proper project. 

It is on this survey that in the summer of 
1914 the Board of Engineers nominated by the 
American National Red Cross Society, which for 
years past had already done much for relief work, 
based their report on the Hwai River Conser- 
vancy Project, in which they recommended the 
improvement of the present outlets towards the 
Yangtze River. 

Tho region to be benefited is the area south- 
west of the old Yellow River bed, bounded on 
the west by the Tientsin-Pukow Line, and the 
necessary works will be only carried out in that 
district. The upper Hwai River and its tribut- 
aries will not be touched, but they will neverthe- 
less profit by the proposed works. 


The total area benefited will cover roughly 
7,386,000 acres or 44,316,000 mou. 

The revenues which will be received annually 
accruing from the improvements will amount to : — 

from taxes on land $2,136,000.00 

from revenues on the Grand Canal 

and other canals $ 225,000.00 


Total ... $2,361,000.00 


The cost of the works is estimated at $60, 
000,000.00 not counting discount and interest, 
which, if bonds are issued at 90% bearing 5% 
iniere.«»t, would after a six-year construction period 
bring the total cost of the project up to $90,000 
000 . 00 . 

Owing to the European War the agreement 
which was in January 1914 entered into by the 
Cliinese Government with the American Red 
Cross Society, empowering the latter to raise a 
loan necessary to carry out tho works, and of which 
one of the issues was the sending out of the Board 
of Engineers above referred to, was in January 
1915 extended for a further period of one year, 
and in 1916, as the war still lasted, it was extended 
again. Up to now no definite settlement has been 
arrived at. 

The South Grand Canal Improvement in Shan- 
tung. Since the Yellow River, having broken 
through its north dyke not far from Kai-feng Fu, 
flooded the lowly ing country in the southwest of 
Shantung, and crossing the Grand Canal found an 
outlet to the sea by usurping the bed of the Ta- 
CJh‘ing Ho, the entire drainage system of this low 
country became upset. Not only the Ta Ch*irig Ho— 
a branch of tho Wicn llo — lost its free outlet to the 
sea, like the Hwai in the south six centuries earlier, 
but the Grand Canal and the connections of the 
various rivers with the lakes which served in time 
of freshets as storage basins got silted up. The 
consequence is that at present every year serious 
inundations occur, which ruin the crops and even 
render large areas of land permanently unfit for 
cultivation. 

Here, as in tho Hwai River district, the 
Government did much for relief, but no steps for 
a radical impro\ement were taken until Pan Fu in 
the end of 1914 started a Surveying Bureau at 
Tsining chou, in order to study conditions in the 
way that modern river -engineering demands. Based 
on that survey and the data collected it was possible 
at the end of 1915 to draw up a general scheme of 
improvement, so that early in 1916 negotiations 
could be opened with an American contracting firm 
for the construction of the necessary works and 
the financing of the scheme. The result was that 
the firm undertook to float a loan of 3,000,000. 
dollars Gold, being the amount necessary for the 
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works. The bonds were to be issued at 90% bear- 
ing an interest of 7%. When however the con- 
tract was finally signed, with the sanction of the 
Central Government, in September 1916, Japan 
intervened, basing her objections on the Kiau 
chow Treaty, At present it seems likely again 
that a solution will be found, so that the works, 
which will not only benefit Shantung but also 
Kiangsu, because they will have a good effect in 
the part of the Giand Canal in that Province, 
will probably be commenced in the near future. 

The funds necessary to cover the loan will bo 
derived from taxes on the reclaimed lands and the 
properties benefited by the impnovement. As, 
according to a conservative estimate, six hundred 
thousand (600,000) mou of land can bo reclaimed 
there will be ample funds to pay oH the debt and 
interest accumulated. 

The Si Kiang or the liivcr Con.<<ervancy. 

This conservancy was also started at the end of 
1914. It comprises the West River in Kuangtung 
and its tributaries with a view to prevent the 
serious floods which repeatedly take place in that 
region* The initiation was by the gentry, leading 
merchants and charity in.^ititutions who, after the 
extraordinary serious flood in 1914 made rejiresent- 
ations to the Central Government with the effect 
that Admiral Tan Hsia-hi^ng was appointed 
Director-General of the Board of Conservancy 
Works of Kuangtung. The Boa/i’d, aware of the 
necessity of abandoning the old system of river 
conservancy, asked the assistance of a foreign 
expert, with the result that early in 1915 a survey 
was commenced entirely in accordance with what 
scientific engineering demands. This survey, com- 
prising the valley of the West River in Kuangtung 
Province, its tributary the Kwei Kiang and some 
parts of the main river in Kuangsi, was completed 
in June, 1916. 

The entire river has a catchment area of 
339,000 square kilometers, its sources are in Yun- 
nan, whence it runs first along the border of Kuei- 
chow, then traverses Kuangsi and Kuangtung 
where it debouches into the sea. 

Based on this survey and the various data 
collected the conclusion arrived at was that a 
lowering of the high water level in order to 
prevent floods is not justified either from an 
economical or technical point of view, but that 
the object of flood prevention can be obtained by 
a dyke system if this is properly constn’ucted and 
maintained to a sufficient elevation. The total 
outlay necessary for this project is estimated to 
amount to 34, (XX), 000. 00 Hongkong dollars. About 
one third of the work, requiring an expenditure of 
11,396,000.00 Hongkong dollars and comprising 
the re-construction of the dyke system of the River 
between Kilometer 160 to 304, is proposed to be 


done first, divided over a period of six years. 
The necessary funds are to be raised in the 
Province by way of taxation. A decision has not 
at present been taken. 

See Huang Vomervancy j Chefoo Harbour 
Vi^orks, [H. V.D. V.] 

CONSOO FUND, THE, was instituted in 1779 
to be a reserve for the payment of any Hong 
Merchant’s liabilities who became bankrupt. To 
form it ji. tax of three per cent., sometimes raised 
to six per cent., was imposed on almost all goods. 
While the foreigner, however, had to bear the full 
I burden of this tax, the greater part was never 
I actually paid into the Fund, but used by the Hong 
j Mcrcliaiits ; while such part as passed to the Fund 
' was appropriated by the imperial authorities for 
j all kinds of expenses. When a crisis arose fifty 
! years later, through the insolvency of the Hong 
I Merchants, there was nothing left of the Fund. 

: This was one cause of the first war, and in the 
j Treaty of Nanking the Chinese Government agreed 
I to pay three million dollars in settlement of the 
' Hong Merchants* debts and the Co-hong was 
j abolished. Eamks : The Enghuh m ('Kina. 


CONSOO HOUSE, '6’St 2 /wwr/ hang hm 
luan, a fine building in Canton, in Chinese style, 
owned by the Hong Merchants [qv.) collectively, 
and regarded as one of the ‘sights’ of the place in 
old days. It was the Council Chamber for the 
Factories up to 1839, and this has misled some 
people to suppose that Consoo ia the Chinese pro- 
nunciation of Council; whereas it no doubt is the 
foreign pronunciation of kung so or Guild 

The houpe is still standing, at the top of Old 
C’hina Street; but no early plans of the district 
are extant and its reconstruction is therefore 
difficult. 

CONSTANTINE OF CHINA. See Helen, 

Kmpi ess. 


CONSTITUTION, THE. Immediately after 
tile establialiment of the Republic the National 
Council at Nanking adopted a Provisional Con- 
stitution (March 10, 1912). By Art. 53 a National 
Assombly was to be convened within ten months, 
which should adopt a Constitution. Till that Con- 
stitution was promulgated the Provisional Con- 
stitution was to have full force. 

The National Assembly was elected in Decem- 
ber, 1912. A year later the President dissolved the 
Kuo-min tang, and thus destroyed parliamentary 
government by making a quorum unobtainable. 
The President then created the Political Council 
38 Cheng chih hui i appointing the members 
himself. This recommended the establishment of 
an elected assembly, the Constitutional Council 
M This was stated by the 

President to be the organ for the amendment of tire 
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Provisional Constitution. In six weeks, on May 1, 
1914, it produced the Constitutional Compact, or 
Amended I’rovisional Coristitutit)ii. 

On the death of Yuan Siiih-k^ai in 1916, the 
country fell back on the Provisional Constitution of 
the 1st year; while Parliament has been making 
the new Constitution over since. 

In criticising these Constitutions, or others 
still to be made, it should be borne in mind, not 
only that the masses have never been educated to 1 
appreciate constitutional government, but that the 
('onstitution-niakers themselves have mobtly had j 
no great experience of such government even in | 
iorejgn lands. The results must be largely ^ 
academic, experimental and unsatisfactory. See ; 
tiovenunant. 

China Ykak lioox; (^hina Mission Yhau ■ 
Book; National Bkview, July 1, 1916 i 

CONSULATES GENERAL. There are se- I 
\eii British Consulates-general in (ihiria- Canton, | 
Cheng-tu, Hankow, Mukden, Shanghai, Tientsin 
and Yurinanfu. Under each of these names will 1 
be found the chronological list of those who ha\e j 
held the post. I 

CONTENDING STATES. See FighUny j 
IStatGS Pa nod. | 

CONVENTION CURRENCY, tlie proper | 
name for the Shanghai tael, the convention being i 
that at Shanghai 98 taels by weight on the scales 
settle a liability ol 100 tiiels in money of account, j 
See Tav/, I 

CONVENTION OF CHUENPI. See (7iwc«- j 
pi Co7ivention. 

COOLIE, The origin of this word is variously 
given, 1 , Hindi, Koli, a race in India, ii, Tamil, j 
Kidf, wages; iii, Turkisli, Auh, a slave. The , 
name gnen by foreigners to Cliine.se labourers, ’ 
navvies, menials, etc. 

COOLIE TRADE. Macao was the head 
quaiters of this infamous trade, though Hongkong 
for a time had a share in spite of varioim regulations 
against it. The Hongkong traffic was finally stopped 
in J855 by the (J/unet^c Pof^M'nycn^ Act, (18 & 19 
Vi(\ cap. civ). Coohes were at first easily hired for 
C'uba, l^eru and elsewhere at four dollars a month, 
but in time the demand was far greater than the 
supply. Kidnapping was then resorted to, and a 
Commission which reported after careful enrpnry, 
found that the majority of flic coolies in (hiba had 
been ‘decoyed abroad and not legitimately induced 
to emigrate.’ The Portuguese rulers of Macao 
were very uiiw'ilhng for investigations to be made, 
but as the result of urging by the British govorn- 
meut after the Commission in 1873, they finally 
closed the ‘barracoons* where the coolies had been 
confined before shipment, and the trade ended in 


1875. During the 26 years it had continued about 
half a million coolies were taken away. Though 
called ‘contract emigration’ it was pure slavery and 
reproduced all the horrors of the slave trade, 
especially with respect to the treatment of the 
coolies on board ship, their sufferings and high rate 
of mortality. 

Eitel : E HI ope. tn China; Williams : Middle 
Ktnydoni 25-26 

COOPER, THOMAS THORNVILLE, a 

Briton, born in 1839, who in 1868 travelled 
to the cast-ern border of Tibet and heard of 
a road which, liowever, he w'as not able to 
traverse, running from Batang to a town on 
the head waters of the Brahmaputra. Beturning 
to Shanghai he attempted m 1870 to cross from 
Calcutta In 1878 he was murdered at Bhamo by 
hih escort. 

He published Journal of Ovc/Iand Journey 
from China lowaids India, Calcutta, 1869; Travels 
of a Pioneer of ('onnnerce In Pigtail and Petticoats. 

COPPER. Sec Mine nils, 

COPPERAS. See MmeraU. 

CORDIER, HENRI, was born at New 
Orleans, U.S A , on August 8, 1849, and was 
educated in Pans. After some time in London he 
ic*aehed China in 1869 and stayed there till 1876. 
On his return he was attached to Giquel’s special 
niLssion. In 1881 he received his appointment to 
the J’aris School of Oriental Living Languages 
(Eeole f/es languc'i onentalcs Vivontes) where he has 
rcm.nned ov’er since He lias been President of the 
So('u‘l{> fie (U'Oifiap/iie . Member of the Snciefe Asifi' 
tigiK, IMeniber of the hc^fitut dc France, etc., etc. 

He has written so niu<‘h on Chine.«!e subjects 
that it is impossible to attempt any list of his 
w'firks. Studmits will always bo grateful to him 
for Ins lUhhotheea ,Suiica (q.v.) and for the T^oung 
Pao, a rev'iovv which he created and which he still 
edits. Ills HCtone da Jhhition^ de la Chine avec 
les Puis^frnres occideniales is a valuable work; it is 
frequently referred to in thvse pages. 

CORMORANT FISHING is carried on in 
many parts of China, from Canton to Shantung. 
The practice was mentioned by Ononio at the 
beginning of the fourteenth ct'utury^ The birds 
arc all reared in captivity, the eggs being hatched 
under a hen. The price of a bird before being 
trained is, or was, from three to ton shillings ; the 
value is perhaps trebled after training. They are 
taught by being driven into water, with a string 
atUchod to a leg, livo fish being then thrown in 
for them to pursue, and they learn to go and 
come at different calls. A string is always fixed 
round the throat while they fisli, to prevent the 
prey being swallowed. Their fishing days last for 
about five years, after which they become old and 
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sulky. The fisherman sits in his boat or raft with 
perhaps a dozen birds perched on the edge of tlie 
craft or diving at his signal. Descriptions may 
be found in scores of books of travel, such as 
Foetune’s, Goedon Ctjmming’s, etc. 

CORMORANTS. See Steganopodes, 

CORNELIAN 41 There are mines, now not 
worked, in East Manchuria and elsewhere ; but 
most is imported from India, etc. 

It is made into beads, buckles, ear ornaments, 
etc., and exported from Canton. The best are 
flawless and bright -red, others reddish -yellow. 
The stones themselves are amber, red, and white. 

CORUNDUM STONE. Found near Tengyueh 
(Vunnan), and used in the cutting of the local 
jadcstone, which is polished by means of copper 
discs sprinkled with corundum powder and revolved 
vertically by a treadle. 

CORVINAE. This subfamily includes the 
Crow.s, Magpies, Jays, Nutcrackers and Choughs. 
Those found in China are all resident species, with 
the exception of the Eastern Carrion Crow, the 
daurian and black Jackdaws and the Nutcrackers. 

Corvus corax is found all the year round in 
Mongolia, and in winter it comes down into Chihli 
province. David says that in Peking this bird is 
known as Ta-tzil hvan-U'ai or Tartars* 

coffin, because it helps to devour the corpses which 
the Mongols expose instead of burying. (7, levaih 
lanti is found all over China, generally in inhabited 
regions; in Peking, where it is abundant, it does 
good work as a scavenger. C. orientzilig, is the 
far-eastern race of the Carrion Crow of Europe; 
it differs from 0. levaillanti in having a much less 
powerful beak and in the metallic reflections of 
its plumage being purple instead of green. It is 
found on migration on the China coast and was 
seen by Swinhob in the Nan chao Islands south 
01 China. C, torquatuB is one of the most charac- 
teristic of Chinese birds, most abundant in the 
southern provinces but found all over China except 
in the mountains. 

Frugilegua pastinator, the East Asian Book; 
Lycos dauricus, the Eastern Jackdaw; L. neglectus, 
closely allied to the European Jackdaw; Fregiltis 
grnculu^ : F.' hrachypm Swinhob, a short-footed 
variety of the common Chough ; Nucifraga leptor- 
rhynchus Bl. and N. hemispila with the Magpie, the 
Azure-winged Magpie, three Jays, two Tree Pies, 
three Urorissae are other species of this sub-family 
found in China, with Nucifraga owstoni in Formosa. 

David et Oustalet ; Les Omaux de la Chine. 

COS MAS, the first Greek or Homan writer 
who speaks of China in a matter-of-fact way. He 
wrote between 630 and 650 a.d., and appears t© 
have been an Alexandrine Greek. In his earlier 


life he had been a merchant, and had visited the 
Persian Gulf and Ceylon, and was therefore called 
Indicopleusies. He became a monk later, and 
wrote a Universal Christian Topography. In 
the book are some references to China, under the 
name Tsinista. 

Yule : Cathay and the Way Thither^ vol. i, 
p. 25. 

COTTON ;fE mien hua, from Gossypium 
herhacnim.. Cotton and cotton fabrics appear to 
have first reached China from Central Asia, as the 
earliest Chinese name for them ® or 0 Jf or 
pai tieh is certainly from one of the Turki languages. 
A later term was leu pet tfH ^hi pei H 
which is the Malay word kapas. Other terms came 
into use later, and the present names of the cotton 
shrub, mieny and of cotton, mien hua seem to have 
been coined after the introduction of cotton cult- 
ivation and spinning into China in the fourteenth 
century. Until then most cotton, both raw and 
manufactured, was imported from Hainan and 
Indo-China, though some cotton fabrics came from 
Java, Borneo, India, Persia and even Asia Minor. 

Cotton IS grown chiefly in the Yangtze and 
Yellow River basins and in C-hekiang province. 
Cultivation is increasing in Shansi, which is a 
promising area. The amount produced was roughly 
estimated at 400,000 tons in 1908, but since then 
theie has been a considerable increase, and the 
crop in 1916 is estimated at nearly 500,000 tons. 
Although shorter in staple than Indian cotton, the 
(’binese product is whiter and better prepared. 
The Shensi cotton is the best in China, being derived 
Ironi American seed. Shantung cotton is prized for 
medicated cotton on account of its whiteness. In 
the Yangtze belt the plant is sown in the spring 
and harvested in autumn, but in Chihli it is sown 
in November and picked in September. The 
average yield is said to be forty pounds per mou. 
The people of (Tina dress in cotton from head to 
foot, even their shoes being made of many layers 
of cotton. Other uses are for bed curtains and 
coverlets, mattresses, portieres, awnings for stalls, 
sails and boat-awnings. Attempts to introduce 
American seed have not met with success, as the 
cotton deteriorates in a few years. There is much 
room for improvement in the selection of seed and 
methods of cultivation. 

The principal centre of cotton manufacturing 
is Shanghai, where there are (1916) 23 mills; in 
the cotton district of Kiangsu there are 15 more 
(at Haichow^, Wusieh, etc.), and in Chekiang 
several others. The Hankow-Wuchang mills are 
also important. There are now upwards of 70 
modern mills in China ; the production of yarn and 
cloth is rapidly increasing ; and in 1916 the Indian 
and Japanese yarn imports were sensibly affected 
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by this increase* It is interesting to record that 
the first cotton mill project was started in 1878 by 
the Shanghai Cotton Manufacturing Company : 
building was begun, but, owing to olFicial oppos- 
ition and intrigue, the project hung fire until 1889, 
when work commenced ; in the following year 
Chang Chih-tung opened a factory at Wuchang, 
and following the Treaty of Shimonoseki (1895), 
which gave to foreigners the right to engage in 
manufacturing industries in China and to import 
machinery, development was rapid. Cotton, which 
at that time cost Hk.Tls. 12 per picul, has now 
almost doubled in price ; unfortunately adulteration 
by watering was for years the bane of the trade; 
but in 1911 a Cotton Testing House was set up in 
Shanghai, which rejects all cotton containing more 
than 15% of water. The export, which was 

726.000 pjculs in 1915, rose to 851,000 piculs in 1916. 
(Jhinese cotton is only J inch to J inch in staple, 
and, used alone, is only suitable for spinning low 
counts. Imported cotton has therefore to be mixed 
with it, and this increased from 364,000 piculs in 
1915 to 407, OCX) piculs in 1916. 

It is estimated that there are now in China, 

1.250.000 spindles, turning out nearly three hundred 
million pounds of yarn, and about 5,000 looms, 
producing over fifty million yards of cloth per 
annum The export of raw cotton in 1916 was 
pels. 851,037, value Hk.Tls. 17,091,973; and the 
import of cotton goods Tls. 136,679,386. 

Hiuth and Kockhill : Chao Ju-lcua. [N.S.] 

COUNCIL OF STATE. See Grand Conned, 

COUNTRY SHIPS were those English ships 
which sailed between India and China, not belong 
mg to the East India Company, but sailing under 
its licence and general control. 

COUPLET, PHILIPPE, 46 ■ 3® Po Ying 
li, a Jesuit missionary, one of an interesting group 
that sailed together, Vkrbiest, m Rougemont and 
i)E Dorville being the others. He was born in 
1623 at Malines. He reached China in 1658. In 
1680 he was sent by his superiors to Europe, partly 
to get recruits for the mission, and partly to en- 
lighten the Pope in the matter of the (Chinese rites. 
While in Europe he published the large work en- 
titled Confucius Sinarum Phtlosophus, containing 
translations of the Ta Hsiieh, Chung Yung and Lun 
Yu. Couplet w’as only editor of the volume, the 
names of PP. Intorcetta, Hebdtiucht and db 
Rougemont appearing with his own on the title 
page. He also issued a most useful list, first in 
Chinese and then in Latin, of the members of the 
Society of Jesus working in China. This CatU' 
logus, after passing through many editions, became 
the valuable but now unobtainable Catalogue Pu- 
tfum issued by P. Pfistbk in 1873. See Jesuits, 


He started back to China in 1692, but during 
a storm was crushed and killed by a falling box. 

Cordier : Nouveaux Melanges Orientaux 1886 
p. 411; Bosmans : Verbiest; Louvain, 1912. 

COURT DIALECT. The dialect of Poking, 
also called Mandarin and 7^ua7t hua. See Mandarin 
dialect. 


COURTEENES, WILLIAM, Sir, obtained 
from King Charles I a licence to fit out a com- 
mercial expedition to China, in spite of the the- 
oretical monopoly of the East India Company. To 
him belongs the credit of initiating English trade 
with China. The expedition was commanded by 
John Weddell (q.v.). 

(^ouRTEENBs’ Association was amalgamated 
with the Company in 1649. 

Eames : The English tn Chinn. 

COURT GAZETTE. See Gazette, Pelcing, 

COURT OF FOREIGN CONSULS, THE, 

was established in 1869 in Shanghai by a Memor- 
andum signed by the Ministers of Great Britain, 
Piussia, France, Russia and the United States, 
and published with the revised Land Regulations 
which came into force that year. The Memorandum 
says the Court is to bo '^established at the begin- 
ning of each year by the whole body of Treaty 
Consuls,'* its function being to enable individuals 
to sue the Municipal Council. 

It consi.sts of three Treaty Consuls chosen annu- 
ally by the Consular body. 

Maclellan ; The Story of Shanghai. 


COUVAOE, the extraordinary but widespread 
custom of the hu.sband taking to bed when the wife 
gives birth to a child. It is found amongst 
aborigines in Kueicbou, and Marco Polo Bk. ii, 
Ch. 50 records it of people on the borders of Tibet. 


COUVREUR, SERAPHIN, a French Jesuit 
in the S.E. Chihli Mission. He was born on Jan- 
uary 14, 1835, entered the Society on September 23, 
1853, and arrived in China on April 30, 1870. 
j He has prepared many valuable w’^orks, includ- 


I ing Dictionaxre classique de la langne chinoise (in 
order of radical.s) ; the same under the phonetics ; 
Petit IMetionnaire Chinois-fran^ais (radical order) ; 
Dictionarium. sinico-latinum ; Guide de la conver- 
sation (French-English-Chinese) ; Vhoix de Docu- 
ments (Chinese text with French and Latin trans- 
lation) ; also the Four Boohs, the Shu ching, Shih 
ching and Li chi, text, French and Chinese trans- 
I lation, and notes. 


COVID, a corruption (probably Indo-Portu- 
guese) of the Portuguese covado, a certain measure 
of length. In European settlements both in India 
and China, the word was formerly in common use. 
In China it will now only be met with in reading 
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works of the early part of the last century. It was 
used for various lengths in different districts ; in 
one place it is defined as thirteen inches. Giles 
gives it as equal to 14.1 inches English. 

Yule: Jloh8o7i Jobeon; Giles: (UosMtry of 
Hvft'rcm'v. 

COWRIES, shells found (amongst many places) 
in the JVseadores and, according to Fauvel, on 
the Shantung coast. They have been used in many 
parts of the world as the medium of exchange, but 
perhaps in China earlier than elsewhere. They 
were so used by pre historic aborigines, and were 
continued as currency among the Chinese till 
interdicted in (!h‘in ^ 338 b.c. 

The peculiar Chinese coins called Ant’s nose 
money and Ghost’s head money (see Nvnnstnntu'i<) 
are also called Hvo pfi ch*ien and name 

and sliape indicate that these iiietai coins were 
meant to be instead of the cowry money. The date 
of the coinage according to LAOourEUiE is about 
600 B c and the place the kingdom of Cli‘u. 

(’owries are worn as ornaments by Li-ssu women 
on tlie Tibetan border, which suggests to Ktnodon 
Ward a connection between these people and a sea- 
faring folk ; but it is perhaps only a survival of 
a custom common when cowries were the currency 

LACOUrEiUE : Mitalhr (\)wnv,< of Ancient 
('hum, Journal, H A Sue, vol. \x, part 3; 
Waud : The Lund of the Hlue Poppy, p. 142. 

CRANES. See GniUae. 

CRATER 0 POD I NAE, a large subfamily of the 
Crntcropodidae. (Oates, Fauna of India, Birds, 
vol. I). It includes the Laughing-Thrushes, 
Scimitar Babblers, and many of the Babblers. In 
the genus Pomatoihuiva the bill is much com- 
pressed, IS slender and much curved downwards; 
the birds are called Scimitar Bal>blers. P. 
rrythromernui lives in the interior of Formosa 
f/iavirox is found iii the mountains of S. Shensi 
and N. Ssfich‘uan, and on the Hupei — Hunan 
border. It is said to be kept in the house in some 
districts to destroy parasitic insects. /\ Hwivhoei 
lives in the wooded hills from Fukien to South 
Anhui. P. 7nu'iiruH is a Formosan species, described 
by SwiNHOE in Journal, N ,C.Ji.1l.A.S , (1860). P, 
nigrostellalus is found in Hainan. P, stridulus 
Sw'iNH. IS found in Fukien, and P, slyani Seebohm 
on the Lower Yangtze. PtcrorJiinus davidt was 
discovered by David in Chihli, and is very common 
in the Western Hills near Peking ; it is also found 
in Manchuria and in S. Shensi. Bahax lanceolatus 
is common on the highest wooded hills of Mu-p*in, 
Ssfich'uan, and is rare in southern Shensi. It 
has been taken once near Foochow. Trochalo’ 
pteron taivanum is only found in Formosa, 
where it is very wide-spread, in mountains 
and plains alike. Dryonnstes chinensis, the Black- 


throated Laughing- Thrush, seems to be confined 
to the borders of Tonkin and China. D. perspicil- 
latus is a large species found in S. China and S. 
Sheiifti, mostly in cultivated land near human 
habitations. I), poecilorhyncha belongs to Formosa. 
D. sannio, the White-browed Laughing-Thrush, 
IS widely spread in the southern provinces, especi- 
ally to the west. D. costonotis, Garrtdax monachus, 
(t. semitorquata, and G. schmaejeeri are only found 
in Hainan, where they are resident. G, albiyularisf 
the White-throated Laughing-Thrush, occurs in 
the wooded mountains which separate Ssfich*uan 
f 1 0111 Tibet and Kokonor. G.ruficeps is a variety 
of the last-named species, found in Formosa. G. 
picticolhn was discovered by SwiNHOE in Chekiang 
and IS found from Fukien to South Anhui. 
Cindosomn lunulatum was discovered by David 
in W. Ssuch‘uan ; it has since been found in Mu- 
p*in, W. Kokonor and even S. Shensi. C. maximum 
is a large bird, found only within narrow 
I limits, in the highest forests of Mu-p*in at 
10,000 feet altitude. 0, arthe.misiae is similar 
to the last in habitat and habits. A fourth 
bird of this genus from Yunnan is lanthocincla 
biefi. /. cinereicfps occurs from Fukien to S. 
Anhui. Dryonastci berthemyi is found in the 
wooded hills of W. Fukien. Trochalopteron 
foimosuni lives in the highest forests of W. 
Ssuc]i‘uan, only descending when obliged to by 
the snow. T. canorum is very abundant in the 
southern provinces, but its northern limit is South 
Shensi. It is a favourite cagebird among the 
Chinese, not only for its song, which they consider 
better than that of any other native bird, but also 
because it is combative and can be used as a fight- 
ing bird. T. milni is found in the mountains of 
W. Fukien, and T. blyihii on the western frontiers 
of Ssuch'uan ; it is fairly common at Mu-p‘in and 
in western Kokonor. dhoti also belongs to the 
same district, but is found also in N. Ssuch*uan, in 
Shonsi and in Kansu. 2\ morrhonianum is 
peculiar to Formosa. 

David et Ocst^lkt : Les Oineaux de la Chine. 

CREEK POINT, a name found on earlier 
charts for what is now called Chinwangtao Bluff. 

CREEPERS (birds). See Cerlhiidae. 

CREMATION is the most general method of 
di.spo.sing of the corpses of Buddhist monks in 
China. At one time even Buddhist laity were 
cremated, but in 1370 an Imperial decree was issued 
forbidding it. The corpse is arranged in a sitting 
posture, clothed in an outer garment of crimson, 
and placed in a square chest. Nearly every large 
monastery possesses a crematorium, a circular or 
many-sided chamber about seven feet high. Sandal- 
wood is the fuel supposed to be used. Cremation 
takes fr(>m six to twelve hours. The ashes are 
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Btored for a iitoe in a red bag or in an urn, 
but are eventually thrown into a pit beneath an 
“AU-mingling Pagoda” ^ Cremation is 
also practised by the Mantzfl aborigines of 
Seuch^uan. 

The practice is essentially Buddhist in origin 
and was frequent in the Yuan dynasty; indeed, the 
expression ‘they burn their dead’ is very common 
in Marco Polo’s account of his travels. It may 
never have been accepted among the masses, but 
the practice has been much more common in 
C'hekiang, Kiaiigsu and Fukien than is generally 
admitted. 

Yetts : Xotes on the Difipoaul of Buddhist Dead 
in ('hina, Journal, vol. xliii ; De Guoot : 

'ihe Jfehtfious System of Ohina^ vol. iii, p. 1391. 

CRICKET FIGHTING. Two well selected 
crickets are put into a pan and teased with straws 
till they fall to furious fighting, which lasts till one 
18 dead or disabled It is an occasion for betting 
and is chiefly seen in the south. 

CROSSOPTI LON, the Eared Pheasant See | 
l*hemants. 

CROWS. See Corvtnoe. | 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN MIS- | 
SION, (American). This Mihsion had its home ! 
headquarters in St. Louis, Mo. and entered C’hina ' 
111 1897 in the persoiKs of Bc\. T. J. Preston and 
Dr. and Mrs. (). T Logan, who opened work in , 
Ch‘angte in Hunan, in 1899. In 1902, the | 

first converts were received, and in 1903 a hospital j 
and H girls’ day-school were opened. In 1906, the ! 
the home church united with the I’resbyteriaii 
Church (North), and thenceforward the C.P. 
MisKion became part of the sLstcr societ\ , the j 
workers, converts, and plant being tran.sf erred to it | 

CUMQUATS. See Oranye^^. | 

CUMSHAW, a pre.seiit, .solnetlnle^ used for j 
‘ bucksheesh.’ It is derived from M 'grateful | 
thanks,’ pronounced Kdm sw in the Amoy dialect | 
and Kdm iou in C’antonese 1 

CURLEWS. See livUcoluc, 

CUSTOMS. See Maritime ('ustoins, , 

CUTTLE FISH, ft a, j 

officnmhKy an important article of trade in Ningpo. 
the fishery being in the shallow and muddy waters i 
of the C'husan Archipelago. The black fluid which | 
the fish secretes and ejects at will is wasted by the j 
(’hinese. It was formerly supposed to bo the i 
material used in the manufacture of Indian or ; 
(yhineso ink; but this is an error. The cuttle-fish | 
bone, used formerly as pounce in Europe, is in 
China used as medicine. 

Bowba : Customs HejMrt, Ningpo, 1868. 


CYCLE ^ chia-UH. The Chineae cycle 
is a period of bO years, each year being distinguish- 
ed by a name of two characters. The characters 
are taken, one from the Ten heavenly stems, 3^ ^ 
the other fiom the Twelve earthly branches % 
'iho ten stems in order and the twelve branches 
in ordett’ are given below. The first stem with 
the first branch is l]t -J- chia-tzu, the first year 
of the cycle. Tiio second stem with tho second 
branch gives the name of tho second year, i-cKou 
Zd SQL I 80 on to the tenth stem and tenth 
branch. The eleventh branch is then joined with 
the first stem, the twelfth with the second stem, 
and so on. Sixty years can be numbered in this 
way. after which chta-tzd comes again and a new 
cycle begins. The present cycle began in 1854, 
and the year 1917 is therefore X E thig-ssu, being 
the 54th year in what is somoiiincs called tho 76th 
cycle. 

The system is attributed to HttANG-Tl, 2637 
B.C., but it IS certain that before the Han dynasty, 
M.c. 206, there is no evidence of the stems and 
branches being used to mark years but only days 
and hours, etc. 

The cyclical signs play an important part i:i 
divination, tho twelve branches also mark tho 
twelve (Chinese) hours ch'Cn JiJof tho day and tho 
twelve points of the compass; and stem and bran- 
ches are used in many other ways (See Giles’ 
Dv'txummj, Tables Vd, Vc.). 

Buddhism has invented twelve spirits as fulers 
of tho cycle,- -tho twelve Yuan chia ^ rp or Yuan 
Kin yc 15 • Their names and pictures may bo seen 
in Doi^f’s book, Bcrheuhrs sin Its Superstitions 


Stems 

Branches 

W chia 

-J- tzu 

Zu * 

51 ch'ou 

fAj ping 

W yin 

J* ting 

^0 mao 

jZ 

^ ch*ea 

a chi 

El 

gf keng 

wu 

ejS hsin 

^ wei 

aB 

I[t sben 

§5 kuei 

m yn 

iisu 
^ hai 


CYCLE OF TWELVE ANIMALS. Tho 

twelve Branches (q.v.) have twelve animals as- 
sucial'cd with them, and these are used to mark 
the years of a cycle. Thus it is common ior a 
Chinese to give his age by stating iho animal 
belonging to his birth-year. The twelve in order 
are Hat, Ox, Tiger, Haro, Dragon, Snake, Horse, 
Sheep, Monkey, Fowl, Dog, Pig. The system is 
found in ocher lands besides China, though with 
variations in the list of smimala. ' 
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The use of this cycle may be traced in Chinese 
literature as far back as the first century of our 
era. According to Chavannes’ researches the 
invention is due to Turkic tribes and was introduced 
into China by the Hsiung nu who occupied N.E. 
JShansi ; further, the system was carried into Egypt 
and modified when the country became a Boman 
province. Halevy contends that the cycle has an 
Egyptian origin ; thac by the Christians the names 
of the twelve sacred animals were then used as 


symbols of the twelve apostles ; and that the system 
was carried to Turkic tribes by Coptic missionaries. 

This hypothesis seems destroyed by the exist- 
ence of the cycle in China in the first century. 
There is a mass of writing on the subject, a list of 
the most important references being given in 
Ohavannes’ paper named below. 

Chavannes : Le Gych Turc du dome Animaux, 
in T'oung-pao, 1908; Halevy : Nouvelhs Consider- 
afions sur Ir Cycle. Turn des Aniwavx, ibid. 
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DAIREN, the Japanese form of the Chinese 
Ta-lien and the same as the Russian Dalny ; 

a port in the south of the Liao-tung peninsula, in 
lat. 380-56' 44" N and long. 121o 37' 7" E. But 
the Chinese village of Ta-lien is 7 miles away on 
the opposite side of the bay. 

The place was only a small village when the 
Bussians leased it from China in 1898, but in a 
few years it was converted into a fine town. The 
Japanese took possession at the beginning of the 
war of 1904, and have continued to improve the 
place. The harbour works are on an extensive 
scale and include some thirteen thou.<>and feet of 
breakwaters. The town is lighted by electricity 
and has an electric tramway system; there are 
large railway works and an important cement 
factory near the town; many bean mills with and 
without modern machinery, a government labora- 
tory and agricultural experiment station, a dock, 
and other establishments. The trade is increasing 
rapidly, and great hope.s are entertained for the 
future of the port. It is the terminus of the South 
Manchurian Railway connected with the Tran.s- 
Sibenan line. The population is 40,860. 

It was made a free port in 1906, and has a 
Chinese Chu^toms House for goods crossing the 
boundary of the leased territory. 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 27,615,276 35,954,742 

Net Chinese „ 7,333,246 9,113,801 

Exports 48,885,640 54,708,247 

Total Hk.Tl8. 83,834,162 99,776,790 

DALAI LAMAj termed in Chine.s6 
chtn hang in shih^ The Diamond Great Teacher, the 
chief lama of Tibetan Buddhism and the temporal 
ruler of Tibet. Dalai or Tale is Mongolian for ‘the 
ocean,’ and is sometimes translated ‘the All-embrac- 
ing.‘ The title was first given in 1576 by Altan 
Khan, Prince of Turned, to the chief lama of Lhasa, 
who came to him in the Ordos. It was also applied 


. retrospectively to the four preceding Grand Lamas 
of the Gelupta sect (the Yellow clergy) ; and it is 
I thus said sometimes that it originated with the 
' founder of the sect, TsoNGK.’ArA,' about 1400. The 
I present Dalai Lama is the 13th. The re-incarnation 
I of lamas is an early belief, mentioned in the 13th 
! century by Rubruck. Each Dalai Lama is supposed 
j to be a re incarnation of Avalokita. The visit of 
! the Dalai Lama to Peking in 1908 is fully described 
I by Rockhill. 

j . Hock HILL : Dahn Lamas of Lhasa ^ T'ouiig Pao, 

: vol xi, 1910; WAonKLL : 77/r Bvddhism of Tibet; 
(JRKNAnn . Tibet. 

I DALAI NOR, a lake m Mongolia, near the 
j border of Manchuria, one hundred miles north of 
I Doloii IK)!* It* circumference i.s about forty miles, 
j and it lies at 4,200 feet above sea-level Prjeval- 
[ SK\ gives a list of the numerous birds he found 
I on the lake. J^kjevalsky : Momjoha 

DALNY. )See Dairen 

DANES’ ISLAND (and French Island), in the 
(*hii (‘hiang Delta, some ten miles below Canton 
According to Hunter, the names were given 
becauhw Danes and French had in early times the 
privilege of occuiiying storehou.«ies there while they 
overhauled their ships after their long voyages. 
He speaks of tombstones to he seen on the islands 
in his day. 

Another account is that they were so called 
because the one was the burial place for the Danes 
and the other for the French, English, Swedes and 
Dutch. 

After the killing of an English sailor by French 
sailors about 1764, the two islands were appointed 
as places of recreation for foreigners, in order to 
lesson the number of quarrels and disturbances. 

Finally, according to BREXSCHNEtDER, the name 
Dane’s Island properly belongs to the island called 
by foreigners Whampoa; while the real Whampoa 
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is an island on the opposite side of the river. 
Thus Danes’ Island was the anchorage for foreign 
ships for 150 years, but under a wrong name ! 

Hunter : The. Fan Kxvae in Canton i C’hinese 
I tEi'OsiTORT ; vol. i, p. 222 ; Buetschneider ; 
tiistorxj of FAtroyean Hotamval Dt^rnreiiet* in 
China, p. 633. 

DANISH LUTHERAN MISSION. 

Headquarters : — Copenhagen. 

Works in Manchuria : — (a) in Liaotung Pcnin 
sula, ceded in 1895 by the Scotch and Irish 
Presbyterians, (b) in the western half of Hei*hing- 
chiang Province, and (c) in Harbin. 

The first missionaries of the Society arrived in 
China in 1893, and Manchuria was chosen as their 
field. Port Arthur and Ta-ku shan ;>casm were 
opened in 1896, Siu-Yen M K in 1898, and Feng- 
hiiang ch‘^ng OLfiiffi in 1899. During the Boxer 
troubles missionary work was prohibited at Port 
Arthur, and the three other stations were wrecked. 
After 18 months these latter were re-opened and 
in 1902 Antung Sg )|[ was added. The Russo- 
Japanese uar again checked the work, but in 1906, 
normal conditions returned, the prohibition at 
Port Arthur was removed with the departure of 
tlie Russians, and K‘u^n-tien ^ ft was occupied. 
In 1911, the province of Hei-lung chiang was 
entered, a .station being opened at Sui hua fu 
iR ffc iff i Harbin was entered in 1912. 

This mission specializes in evangelistic work, 
and has not developed much educational or medical 
activity, but it ha.^* since 1912 been repre.seiited on 
the teaching .staffs of the Union Arts and Medical 
Colleges at Mukden, which it shares with the IrLsh 
Presbyterian and United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission.s. Statistics, 1916 
Foreign workers 
Chinese assistants 
Communicants 

D'ANVILLE, JEAN BAPTISTE BOURGI- 
GNON, “ first Geographer of the King,” was 
born in Pans, July 11, 1697, and died on January 
28, 1782. He prepared for Du Halde all the maps 
for the Jesuit’s great work. Some were reduced 
from the maps made by the Jesuit lathers in 
(’hina for K'ano Hsi ; but a great deal of original 
work was added by D’Anville, and some maps were 
entirely designed by him. They were also thrice 
published as an Atlas, once to accompany the 
edition of Du Halde printed in Holland in 1736, 
once in Paris, chet Dezauche, without date, and 
again to accompany the Abbe Grosier’s Descript- 
ion, in 1785. 

The original maps are preserved in the Nation- 
al Library in Paris. 

CoBDiEE ; Du Halde et d*Anvtllt, in Recueil 
de M^moires Orientaux, 1905. 
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' DATES (fruit). ' Red dates ’ hung tsao are 
j Jujubes (q.v.) ; * Blaok dates ’ hei tsao are Pereira- 
I mons iq.v.). The export of black and red dates 
I in 1916 was Tls. 284,145. 

I DATES (in time). There are two ways in 
; China to record a date ; first the method of the 
: Cycle (( 7 .t’.), the year 1900, for example, being 
I known as the Kihiq tin year JUT*. This system 
‘ ha.s the disadvantage that the Ketaj tiu combinat- 
! ion is repeated every sixty years; some further 
j indication is therefore required as to the particular 
; cyck . 

j The other method is by the reign-title, men 
i hao (q.v.), of the emperor, with a number; for 
I instance, K‘anq Hsi, 20th year, means the 20th 
1 year of the reign of the second ruler of the Ch'ing 
! or Manchu dynasty, who ruled under the nkn-hao 
K‘ang Hsi. 

DAVID, ARMAND, Abbe, a Lazarist mission- 
ary and a noted naturalist. He was born in France 
near Bayonne in 1826 and died in Pans in 1900. 
He entered the Congregation of the Mission in 
1848 and devoted ten years to study. On arriving 
in (’hiria m 1862 he was set apart at the request 
of the French government for research work in 
Natural History, the expense of his journeys being 
provided by the government. Having first explored 
the neighbourhood of Peking he went into Southern 
Mongolia for seven or eight months in 1866. A 
second jounney took him through central China and 
eastern Tibet in 1868-70. After a short visit to 
Europe he made his third and la.st journey, 1872-74, 
going over a great extent of China Proper. His 
health was then so bad as a result of his arduous 
work that it wa.s necessary for him to return finally 
to Europe. 

His discoveries were many, both zoological and 
botanical, and there are many species called by 
hi.*- name. The Elaphure will always be the mo.st 
striking if not most important of his discoveries, 
m view of the swift extinction of the species. Of 
plants he estimated that he had collected about 
5,000 species, but not all of these reached Europe. 

He made a Natural History Museum at the Pei 
T‘ang in Peking, which w'as of great service in 
breaking down the prejudice of the officials, who 
frequently visited it. The princesses from the 
palace were also frequent visitors, and it is said that 
the Empress-dowager herself went there incognito. 
When the Pei T‘ang was removed the Empress- 
dowager desired that the Museum should be left, 
and it was presented to her and used in the 
education of Kuano Hsu. 

On his return to Paris he created another 
museum of Natural History at St. Lazare for 
the use of young missionaries. 
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A good account of his life and labours is to be 
found in a series of articles which he contributed 
to the periodical Lcs Mutsiom Catholujucn j and a 
first-rate resume ol his journeys and their results— 
especially botanical— is given by BaETSCHNEiDEE. 

ConDisii : T*oung paOf 1901; Les Missions 
Catholiques, 1883 : De qvclqucs services rendvs, 
etc. ; Bretsciineideu ; History of Euro'pean Botanv 
cal Discoveries in China, vol. ii. 

DAVID’S DEER. See Ma^jhure. 

DAVIS, JOHN FRANCIS, was born in 
London in 1785 and died on November 14, 1890. 
In his youth he had served on the staff of Lord 
Amherst’s Mission to China. He spent the best 
part of his life in tho service of the East India 
Company, was a member of its Select Committee at 
Macao and Hongkong, and retired in 1835 as a 
Chief Superintendent of Trade. On Sir Henry 
P oTTiNGER leaving China Davis was appointed 
Superintendent of Trade under the Foreign Office, 
and Governor and Commander-in -Chief at Hong- 
kong under tho Colonial Office. He was a scholar 
and a philanthropist, but he docs not seem to 
have given much satisfaction to Hongkong as 
a diplomatist and governor, and when he left 
Hongkong in March, 1848 there was no public 
farewell or ba^iquct; the leading paper of the 
Cclony stated that he wa.s ‘unpopular from his 
official acts and unfit for a Colonial Government 
by his personal demeanour and disposition.’ He 
bad been made a baronet in 1845. 

His chief works are Poeseoe Sinensis Comment- 
aril, On the Poetry of the Chinese, London, 1829; 
II an Koorvj Uew, or the Sorrows of IT an, London 
1829; San-ijii-low, or the three Dedicated Booms 
. . , Canton, 1815; Chinese Novels, translated 
from the on finals. . . . London, 1822 ; The 

Fortunate Union, a Bomnnee translated from the 
Chinese oriqinal, London, 1829; Ilien-Wun-Shoo, 
Chinese Moial Maxims, , . . London, 1828; 

The Chinese, a general Description of the Empire 
of China and its Inhabitants. . . . London, 

1836. The last-named work has been often reprint- 
ed, and has been tran.^latcd into French, German, 
Dutch and Italian. 

Eitel ; Europe in China; T'oung Pao, vol. iii, 
1892, p. 535. 

DEAF, SCHOOLS FOR CHINESE. It is 

estimated that there are 400,000 deaf-mutes in 
China. Three schools have been opened by Pro- 
testant Missionaries. 1. The earliest of these, for 
deaf boys, was started privately at T6ng-chou fu 
in Shantung in 1887 by Mrs. C. R. Mills of the 
A.P.M., who had been engaged in similar work in 
the U.^A. The school was removed to Chefoo 
in 1898 after Dr. Mills* death, and was given the 
name of The Charles Rogbb Muxs Memorial 
School. A department for girls was added in 1907. 


In 1910, the work, till then entirely supported by 
voluntary gifts, became a part of the regular work 
of tho Presbyterian Mission (North). 

One of the special aims of the school is to train 
teachers who, under Chinese control and support, 
can extend the work. 

In 1917, there were twenty-two boys and 
twenty-two girls in attendance, with six teachers, 
three men and three women. Two foreign lady 
workers, one of them being Mrs. Mills, are 
provided by the Mission. 

2. A small school was opened in Hangchow in 
Fobruary, 1914, by a Chinese (’hris«tian who had 
studied the methods in the Chefoo school, being 
drawn to do so through an elder brother, a deaf 
lad, having been taught there. 

3. A class for deaf girls, in connection with 
the Girls* School of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission at Kut'ien near Foochow, is taught by a 
('hinese lady trained in Chefoo. 

At Nan T'ung-chou IE W > Kiangsu, 
a schorl] has been opened for the deaf by Chano 
Chjen, late Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
as part of a large philanthropic scheme for benefit- 
ting his native district. The teacher is also from 
the Chefoo Normal Class. 

DE ANDRADE; two Portuguese biotherh of 
this name opened the chapter of intercourse 
between tffiiiia and Portugal. The one, Fernao 
Pehez, reached Shangch‘uan (St. John’s) in 1517, 
with four Portuguese and four Malay ships. He 
had on board Thome Pires, sent by the governor 
of Goa as envoy to the Chinese emperor. Behaving 
m a conciliatory manner he was permitted to take 
two ships up to Canton. The next year, however, 
hi.s brother Simon arrived with one ship and three 
junks, and behaved so badly that the Chinese were 
forced to drive both the brothers from the coast, 
while I’lRCH suffered imprisonment and perhaps 
death. See Poiiuguese Belafhn^ ; Pires. 

DEATH-BLOW TO CORRUPT DOCTRINES. 
A vile Chinese book issued about 1860 and circulated 
by magi.strates in Shantung, charging all manner 
of most repulsive obscenities on the teachers of 
Christianity. It was translated into English under 
the above title by Drs. Neviits, Matekr and 
Hartwell, in order that foreign public opinion 
might be stiTred and the book suppressed. 

The author was said to be T‘ang Tzfi-SH^NG, 
Fantai of Hupei, who distributed it gratis to 
officials in 1862. 

DECORATIONS, ORDERS, etc., K igb ihang 
kvng. Under the Empire the chief distinction for 
merit was what foreigners generally call The Yellow 
Riding Jacket, JE 4^ huang ma hua, or 
hsing hua. The Travelling Jacket, the most coveted 
reward for military service. It was given to Gordon 
and to Qiquel. A similar high distinction was The 
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Jacket with Sable Tail* tai m two kua. 

Thera wae alao the privilege ot using Purple reins 
mm tzu chiang, or Yellow Reins JtSi hvang chiang. 
Such reins were properly used by princes, but the 
honour was bestowed on distinguished officials. 

Another distinction of practical value to aged 
officials in frequent attendance at C'ourt was the 
privilege of using a horse or a sedan-chair within 
the limits of the Imperial city. 

I’he decoration of the Feather or Plume sift 
hng chihf the principal distinction for public 
service, had two divisions, the Peacock Feather 
IL«fl Jc*mig ch'ueh /twf/— again divided into three 
classes, and the Blue Feather Ian ling^ collo- 
quially known as the Crow Feather 36 HI® lao 
kua ling. 

Another distinction was the bestowal of the i 
title Pa-t‘u-lu, representing the Manchu word 
hnVuru (brave) ; this was only given for active 
.service in war, was accompanied by a laudatory 
epithet, and earned with it the right to the Peacock 
Feather. At lea.^t one European, General W 
Mesny, has received this honour. As to orders 
similar to European, the Empire till its last year j 
only had the Order of the Double Dragon | 

ahuang lung pao hsing, which was instituted in j 
1881, for the decoration originally of Ministers of | 
Foreign I'owers at Peking. Later it was given to | 
other foreigners also, and was then arranged in j 
five divisions, and the divisions in classes. After i 
1908 the Order was also given to ('‘hinese officials i 
On March 20, 1911, the Imperial sanction was i 
given to an elaborate system of decorations S | 
htiin rhong, including red, blue, black, and yellow , 
dragons, but the dynasty fell that year. i 

According to the present Republican system, of | 
Civil orders there are now ten, the first being the j 
Grand ('ordon, which is reserved for rulers of ' 
countries. Then follow nine grades of the Chia Huo I 
» « which is awkwardly translated in English ' 
‘Excellent Crop,’ or more pleasantly in French as | 
‘I’Epi d’Or.’ The insignia of the order is a grain- j 
ear, as seen on the copper coinage ; it vanes in size I 
with the grade; the colours attached also vary, a® , 
follows : — 1 

1st class — Yellow with red border. ! 

2nd class — ^Yellow with white border. | 

3rd class — Red with white border. 

4th class — Red with white border. I 

6th .class — Red with white border. i 

6th class — Blue with red border. 

7th class— Blue with red border. 

8th class — ^White with red border. 

9fch class— Black with white border. I 

A sash also belongs to the higher grades. j 

Military (or naval) honours are of the two j 
kinds : the order of The White Eagle, and the | 


Order of Whi Hu % gj The Striped Tiger, with 
nine grades ; the former carries an honorarium with 
it, the latter carries none. 

An additional honour, which is supposed to 
correspond with the British Victoria Cross, is the 
Badge for Meritorious Service. 

Brunneut and Hagelsthom : Present day 
Pohttcal Organization of China, 1912; Mayers . 
The Chi?iese Govemtnent. 

• DEER (emblem) The word iu deer, and 
the word §1^ lu good fortune, being pronounced 
alike, the deer has become an emblem of happine.ss 
or emolument and may oft.en be peen in picture.®! 
with the god of longevity, etc 

Dour . Pecherehet. e/// Iv'^ Su perst tt lonx , p 474 

DEFENCE CREEK. In 1853, wiien Shanghai 
w'as threatened by the T'ai-P’ing rebels, a mass 
meeting of foreign residents was held on April 12, 
w'ith the British (‘onsul, Mr. KrTHEin-oni) Alcock, 
in the chair. On the suggestion of A. G. Dallas, 
it was decided to dig a trench and make a paved 
road to the west of the English Settlement, where 
there wa.® already a ditch; with the Huang-pu on 
tlie cast, the Yaiig-king-pang to the south, and 
the Soochow CVeck to the north, the settlement 
would then be defended on all four sides The 
trench w*a8 dug, and for sixty years was known 
as Dc'fence Creek It was culverted in 1915-16 
Its position was on the western side of Thibet 
Road, etc 

/^npet'i le^pevtin-f the Ciri! War tn t^hina, 
presented to the IIou<e of 1853; pp 9 15 

iifoasK * International Ih tat mu'* of the ('fnne.e 
Rmpire. 

DE HARLEZ, CHARLES-JOSEPH, (Mgr.) 
was born at Liege in 1832 and died in 1899. He 
became a priest and after occupying other posts 
was made J^rofe.«sor of Oriental Language.s in 
1-ouvain Cnner.sity, teaching Sanscrit, Zend. 
Chinese, Manchu, etc. In hi.s last year.s he deNOted 
himself to Chinese and Manchu only. He was a 
voluminous writer. See Cordier’s Btbliofhera 
Smirff for his works. 

DELEGATES' VERSION. A translation of 
the New’ Testament into Chinese book language, 
finished in 1850. The Delegates wore Messrs. 
Medhuust, Mtlne, Stronach, Bridgman and 
Bishop Boone, appointed by the several Missionary 
Societies. The delegates also proceeded to translate 
the Old Testament, but a division soon took place 
among them. The more active members of the 
former committee continued their work in the same 
style and completed the translation in 1853; but 
it is not strictly correct to call this the Delegates’ 
version. See Bible. 

Chinese Rkcx)rdbr I, p. 148 ; III, p. 19. 
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DE MAILLA, JOSEPH ANNE MARIE DE 
MOYRIAC, A French Jesuit missionary, horn in 
Is^re, December 15, 1669, arrived in China 1700, 
and died at Peking on June 28, 1748. He had a 
deep knowledge of the Chinese and Manchu 
languages and translated the main substance of 
the T*utnj Chien Kang Mu into French, probably , 
using both the original and the Manchu version. 
His translation was published by Abbe Ghosieu 
in 1777 in thirteen quarto volumes under the title 
Ui^toire Gendralt dt la Chine, 

DEMONIFUCES jUfR pi hsieh. These are 
very numerous : cash from the mouth of the dead ; 
the impress of a mandarin's seal ; willow branches ; 
the imperial calendar, are all supposed to ward off I 
evil if carried on the person or kept in a room, etc. j 

Dore : Kechrrrhpti aur h‘f< Superstitfonf*, p. 348. ; 

DENGUE, an Indian name fur a particular 
kind of fever, called by foreign phybiciams in China | 
rhteh Cvng je rhrng. \ 

DENNYS, NICHOLAS BELFIELD, occupied | 
various positions in the Far East — iii the Nav\\, , 
the Consular Service, etc. He was proprietor and ; 
editor of the Oh hut Mail and first editor of The ! 
China ifeview. He wrote Folklore, of China and ' 
(with W. F. Mayeus and (J. Kino) The Treaty ; 
PotU of China and Japan, His Handbook of the | 
Canton Ve>rntivular was widely used ; and when 
living 111 Malaya he produced some VNorks on tho.'^e 
lands 

He arrived in (-hiiia in 1863, and died in 
Hongkong in 1900 

D^ENTRECOLLES, FRANCIS XAVIER, a 

French Jesuit missionary, noted as the writer of 
two letters descriptive of the manufa< ture of 
porcelain at C’hing-te chen, or, as he writes it, 
Kim te tchim. The letters are dated 1712 and 
1722, and were printed in the Lettre^ Edifianie,^ ft 
CurteuHVf* : they may, however, be more easily 
read elsewhere : they are given, for example, ii) 
Bushell's Di’ftcnpfuni of Chint'^te Pottery and 
Porcelain, 

DE RADA, MARTIN, also called Martin de 
Heruada, an Augustinian missionary, a native of 
Pampeluna in Navarre. With several other mis- 
sionaries he was sent from Mexico with the 
expedition for the conquest of the Philippines, and 
arrived there in 1565. In 1574 Luzon was attacked 
by a Chinese pirate, but the Spaniards defeated him. 
This good deed led to a conference between the 
Spanish Governor and the Chinese commander who 
had been in pursuit of the pirate, and it was agreed 
that a mission should be sent into Fukien. De Hada 
and Friar Geronimo Marin were chosen. De Bada 
had already felt such an enthusiastic desire to 
evangelize China that he had proposed to some 
Chinese merchants to be carried back by them as 


a slave. The mission landed at Kttilhni on Jtily fi, 
1575, went to Chin-chou afid to FuChoi^ and re-eiil 
barked at their port of arrival on September 14* 
1575. They were thiis less than three inonths in 
the country, according to the account given by 
Major in his introduction to the Hakluyt Society’s 
re-is.sue of Mendoza’s Ilutory, In other works it is 
stated that de Eada spent three years in China and 
was then beaten and driven out. Favier in his 
Peking, and the Bulletin Catholique de Pdkin both 
tell the story so, but give no authorities. Accord- 
ing to Major the mission was wrecked on ite way 
back, and rescued by a Spanish ship. Dfi Bada 
died at Manila in 1577. 

His narrative of the visit to China was carried 
home to Philip II by the Friar Ma^Tn who had 
been his companion, and the result was the embassy 
in which Mendoza took part. The embassy, like 
DE Rada’s missiom was a failure; but it led to 
Mbndoza’s collecting de Rada’s narrative and 
others, and from theirv making up his History of 
(Hi in a, 

Mendoza : History of Ohtna; Major : Men 
doza's Huiory of China, Introduction, Hakluyt 
Society, 1853; Favier : Jerking, c. vi ; Le BulleJin 
Catholique de Pekin, 1915, p. 198. 

DESGODINS, AUGUSTE, of the SocUU des 
MiSi<ions itKingercH de was born in Franco 

in 1826 and died near Darjiling in 1913. He 
i .started for Tibet in 1855, but got shut up in Agra 
. in the Mutiny, trailing to enter Tibet from India 
I he settled in W. Ssuclruan His writing.s, nearly 
I all on Tibetan subjects, include a 1’ibetan-French 
Dictionary. A lisHt of them i.s given in the T'oung 
Pao, 1913, p 783. 

DES VQEUX, GEORGE WILLIAM, Sir, was 
born 111 1834 After occupying various posts in the 
We.st Indies and elsewhere, he was appointed 
Governor of Hongkong in October, 1887. He 
resigned and retired on May 7, 1891, and died 
December 15, 1909. He became (’.M.G. in 1877, 
K.( M.G in 1883 and G.C.M.G. in 1893. He 
published My Colonial Service, etc., (1903). 

DEVA tJ®, a general term for all the gods 
of Brahmini.sni and all beings who dwell in the 
si.\ Deva lokas . they are subject to metempsychosis 

DEVERIA, GABRIEL, was born in 1844 in 
France. He went to China as student-interpreter 
m 1860, and after filling several posts returned to 
France in 1876. In 1882 he was made .secretary- 
interpreter in Chinese in Paris, and in 1889 became 
Profei.sor in the Ecole des Langues Orientales 
Vivaiites. He had been promoted Consul-General 
in 1888 and made officer of the Legion of Honour 
in 1896. He died in 1899. A list of his many 
writings is givon in the T'oung-jtaoy 1899, 
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DIAGRAMS, EIGHT. See Pa kua. j 

DIALECTS. Mandarin or Kuan hua is the ! 
spoken language of about two thirds of China, j 
There are three forms of it, spoken typically j 
in Peking. Nanking and (^hengtu. The Pekingese | 
though considered by sinologues as a debased form I 
of the language is the Court speech, used by all | 
ofTicials throughout C-hina. It would seem absurd 
to call mandarin a dialect, since it is the tongue of 
260,000,000 iieople. 

South of the Yangtze basin there are eight ! 
well-defined dialects. (If these the Canton speech 
IS one of the most important. It is nmch nearer to j 
early Chinese speech than mandarin is. It is very | 
regular, and easily put into character. The Amoy | 
dialect, spoken by some ten millions of people, j 
differs very widely from the book-language. The ; 
Foochow dialect has a much narrower range ; the ; 
reading and spoken sounds approximate more closely I 
than in Amoy. At Ningpo the idioms are similar | 
to the mandarin, but the proportion of unwritten • 
sounds is so great that no attempt has been made I 
to write the colloquial in Chinese character. The j 
Shanghai dialect has also marked affinities with ' 
mandarin, though quite unintelligible to a native • 
of Peking. ' 

DIAMONDS & HJ S found in Shantung I 
and on the Yunnan-Burma frontier, but just on the 
Burma side They are not favourite gems of the ; 
Chinese They are used to cut glass and to drill j 
holes in clamping and mending broken porcelain , 

DIAMOND SUTRA, THE, Chn kanij chiitij | 
called in the original Sanskrit Prajna- l 
/*cria//nta; one of the most metaphysical of the 
woiks ascribed to Gautama, esteemed in China , 
above almost any other Sutra. It is known in 
Tibetan, Mongol and Manchu translations. The , 
first ('hine.se translation was made by Kx^makajina , 
(384-417), and another is ascribed to Hsuan Tsang j 

It hah been traiislated from Sanskrit into I 
English by Max Mulleu, and into J'rench by j 
PE Haklez ; and from ( ’hinese into English by Beal 
and by Gemmell ; and there are other European 
translations. 

Beal: Journalj Soriett/, 1864-5; 

PE Haulez : Jownud iqup, 1892; Gemmell. 
77<e Diamond Sutra, London, 1912. 

DIAZ, EMMANUEL, (Semor)-, lima 

no, a Jesuit Father born in Portugal in 1659. He 
reached Macao, became Rector of the College there, 
then was sent as Visitor to Nanking, Nanch ang, 
and Chao-chou. In 1608 he reached Peking, and on 
his return to Macao reported so favourably on his 
conferences with Ric(n, that the powers of the latter 
were confirmed and he became independent of the 
Rector of Macao. Diaz then worked and bore 
persecution at Nanoh’ang; in 1609 he again became 


Rector of Macao. In 1622 be was made Visitor 
of the mission stations, and ten years later was 
appointed Father General- Visitor for China, Japan 
and Tonkin. He died at Macao in 1639. 

Havuet : La Stele chreticnne de St-nr/an-fou, 
11 , p. 65, note. 

DIAZ EMMANUEL Yang Matio, a 

Jesuit Father, the younger ot that name, born in 
Portugal in 1674. Having finished his studies at 
Goa he taught theology for six years at Macao and 
went to Chao-chou in 1611. He was driven thence 
by the hatred of the literati. He was then sent 
t'j visit all the existing missions. After the perse- 
cution of 1616 and the consequent exile to Macao 
he was sent to Peking in 1621. Two years later 
he was made Vice-provincial of the ('hina Mission, 
and occupied this position and that of Visitor 
during 18 years. After labouring in many cities 
and writing many works in Chinese he died at 
Hangchow in 1659. His grave is still to bo seen 
there. Havret : La Stele chreUenne de Si-n[,an fou, 
11, p. 330, note; Moxtlr : (}hinet>e Recorder, vol. 
\xi p. 509. 

DICAEUM, a genus of the Family Dicaetdae. 
It comprises the Fiowerpeckers. D, cruentatum, 
the Scarlet-backed Flow'erpecker, is found in China 
from Fukien to Yunnan. D, minullum is the 
smallest of all the birds of the Far East, and is 
only found in Hainan D njnipectus Hodus., 
common in South (Jhina Jh fonnoeum, lately 
discovered in Formosa. 

DICRURIDAE, a Family of the Order of 
comprising the Drongos. Buvhanga 
lent ogvny.'i, the White-Cheeked Drorigo, is found 
at certain seasons in the central provinces, 
and twice a year may be met with in small 
number.'^ in Chihli and even in Manchuria. U, 
(uierarea, is found in Hainan and S. China. IJ. 
atra, the Black Drongo, occurs throughout E. 
(.‘hinu, IS resident throughout the lower hills and 
the plains of Formosa, and in Hainan. Chihia 
hottintotta may be found in summer spread all over 
China. Chaplia hiauniana, the Bronzed Drongo, 
resident in the mountains in the interior of 
Formosa. 

David bt Ox'stalet ; Les Oiscaux de la Chine. 

DICTIONAR I ES. See Lexicography. 

DIOSPYROS. See persimmon. 

DISTRICT MAGISTRATE, n Chih hsicn 
(q.v.). 

DIVORCE. The Booh of Rites mentions 
seven defects for which a man may divorce his 
vife ( Bl?) sterility of male infants; ii. adult 
ery; iii. disobedience or neglect of parents-in-law; 
iv. a bad tongue ; v. theft ; vi. jealousy ; vii. an 
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ineoi^able disease. But any of these seven reasons 
ie not fiufficient for divorce under three conditions ; 
i. if the wife has mourned three years for her 
father-in-law or mother-in-law ; ii. if the husband, 
formerly poor, has became wealthy ; iii. if there are 
no relatives left in her father’s family to receive 
her. But these three conditions will not avail if 
the defect is adultery or neglect of parents-in-law. 

If husband and wife cannot live in harmony, 
they may agree to separate, and the wife can return 
to her father’s family, but may not marry again. 

A divorced wife may not be sold by her 
husband. A women who has been divorced may 
marry again. Hoano ; Lp MaiUnje chinoin. 

DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN, THE, tp 

the third of the Four Books. The English name 
is Leoge’s ; the title has also been translated The 
Middle Way, Vlnvannhle Miheu, The, Univetgal 
Order, etc. 

It is Book 31 m the Li Ch\, but it was also 
studied as a separate work at least as early as the 
beginning of the fifth century, a.d. It is generally 
accepted as the work of K‘ung Chi commonly 
called Tz^ SsO ^ ffi, grandson of Confucius, See 
Cjifpnwp. : Ch-invee ('Iosmicp, vol. i, p. 35. 

DOGSKINS are made up into rugs for sleeping 
mats and clothing, The hair is lung and thick and 
oi all colours, from a rich black through all shades 
and combinations of brown, yellow and grey to 
pure white The last are the -finest There are thou- 
sands of (log fanii.s dotted over S.W. Manchuria and 
E Mongolia, where from twenty to some hundreds 
of dogs are reared annually as a source of wealth j 
e.//., a bride vrill ha^e a.s her dowry a number of 
dnt;.s in proportion to her father’s means. Nowhere 
else in the world are found such splendid dogskins 
for size, length of hair and quality, as the extreme 
cold devehips there. A full sized robe is 80" by 
68 taken from eight dogs. The dogs are cruelly 
strangled when eight months old, in midwinter, the 
coats being then at their best The export in 1916 
WHS Tls. 690,940. Customs REr'oirrs. 

DOG, WILD; (Uini^ fd/Jtna^; there are tw’o 
varieties in China, one from the Tibet-Kansii 
borderland, the other from the Manchurian forests ; 
they are gradually getting scarcer. They are closely 
related to the Red dog of the Deccan. It is said 
they work together in packs of from forty to a 
hundred, killing out the deer. 

SowERBY : Journal, K.C.B R,A.S,, vol. xlvii. 

DOLON NOR, Mongolian for aevpit lakes, a 
town in Mongolia on the road from Peking to Jchol 
by the Ku pei k'ou (pass) ; it is 160 miles norih-east 
of Kalgan, Chang-chia k'ou. The Chinese name for 
the place is Lama miao. There are about 20,000 
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inhabitants, mostly Chinsse. The lakes from which 
the place got its Mongol name are now dry. 

Macartney's embassy was taken to Jehol by 
this route. Pbjevalsky : MongoltM. 

DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S.A. (American Church Mission). 

Headquarters : — New York. 

Kntpred China, 1835. 

Works in Anhui, Hunan, Hupei, Kiangsi and 
Kiangsu. 

The field consists of three missionary diocese.*', 
Shanghai, Anking, and Hankow. 

Tne first missionaries of the Society in China 
were the Revs. Henry Lockwood and F. R. 
Hans»on, who reached (’an ton in 1835. As there 
was little hope of doing effective work there, they 
left almost at once to work among the Chinese 
in Batavia. 

Tile early years were full of disasters. Mr, 
I-ockw'ood’s wife, a daughter of Dr. Medhurst 
(q.v.), died in a few months. Mr. Hanson with- 
drew through ill-health in 1838, Mr. Lockwood 
following him in the next year; and the Rev. 
W. J. Boone, M.D and his wife, who had reached 
Batavia in 1837, were left alone. In 1840, the 
Boones both broke down, and went to Macao to 
recuperate. They never returned to Batavia, for 
the Home Board pressed for the removal of the 
Mission to the mainland of China, and Dr. Boone 
chose Amoy as his future residence, partly for 
climatic reasons and partly because he had learned 
the dialect. 

Mrs. Boone died early in their stay at Amoy, 
and in 1843, Dr Boone went to the TT.S.A. to 
appeal for more workers. He returned with a 
party of nine, and landed in Shanghai in 1845, it 
having been decided to begin work in the Yangtze 
Valley with Shanghai as a base, rather than to 
return to Amoy. This date, therefore, is regarded 
as the time when the Mission in China began its 
work at 'present constituted. 

Diocese of Shanghai.— T> t. Boone had been 
consecrated Missionary Bishop to China while on 
furlough, and took up his residence in Shanghai 
with his party. The first convert was baptized in 
1846, an Amoy man, who had been with Dr. Boone 
to the United States ; and in the same year a boys’ 
school was opened, the humble beginning from 
which have sprung St. John's University at Shang- 
hai, and Boone University at Wuchang. Edu- 
cational work for girls was begun in 1861 by a Miss 
Jones, and the well-known Miss Lydia Fay. 

Translation of Scriptures, Catechiem, etc., 
followed, and missionary excursions into the country 
were frequent in spite of official restrictions -on 
travel, and some tentative medical woxk was 
started. 
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la the meantime, great trials fell upon the 
personnel; there were a number of deaths, and 
some retired through broken health, while in 
Chefoo, where the Bishop had tried to plant a 
station, one worker suffered martyrdom at the 
hands of a mob in 1861. In consequence of these 
reverses, the educational and medical work had to 
be suspended, and the evangelistic staff dwindled 
to two, Mr. (afterwards Archdeacon) Thomson, 
and Wong, the first convert, who was ordained 
priest in 1863. The American Civil War also 
affected finances, and on the field the T‘ai P‘ing 
rebellion was a great hindrance To complete the 
disappointments, the Bishop himself died in 1864 

For two years the Mission was without a head, 
and then from 1866 to 1877 Bishop Williams 
had the oversight both in China and Japan — an 
impossible task. 

Bishop Williams’ successor in the (‘hina Field 
was the Hev. S. I. J. SrHKRKsrirEWSKy who 

had arrived in 1859, and who was consecrated 
Bishop of Mid-China in 1877 Next year he 
established St. John’s College at Jessfield, Shang- 
hai, with the two existing boys’ schools as a nucleus. 

Bishop ScHEBESCHEWSHY met with a sunstroke 
in August, 1881, which caused paralysis, and made 
him a cripple for the rest of his life ; and when | 
recovery was seen to be imptissible, he resigned his | 
jurusdiction in 1883, and spent his remaining years | 
in translation work. He was succeeded by Bishop I 
Boone’.«i son, the Bev. William Joneis Boone, born j 
and brought up in (’^hina. During tliis episcopate, | 
the work of the Mis.sion was greatly extended 1 
Hankow had been opened in Bishop W’illiams’ \ 
time, (see below), and the six hundred miles which j 
separated it from the earlier sphere at Shanghai, 
was bridged by work at Ohinkiang, (afterwards 
given up), Wuhu and Anking ; and 300 miles beyond 
Hankow, Shasi was opened, as well as Ichang, 
one hundred miles further. 

Bishop Boone died at Hankow in 1891, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. F. B. Graves, who had 
arrived ten years before. 

While all these developments were taking place 
on the upper Yangtze, the work at Shanghai was 
extending in every direction. St. John’s College ! 
had added a department of English in the early 
eighties; St. Mary’s School for Girls wa.s opened 
at Jessfield in 1881; permanent medical work was 
begun under Dr. H. W. Boone, son of the first 
bishop, and St. Luke’s Hospital built; and there 
were other activities too numerous to mention. 

In 1902, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital for Women 
and Girls was opened ; a new building in connection 
with St. Luke’s was put up in 1903; and in 1906, 
St. John’s was incorporated as a University. 

In 1916, the Mission reports itself as planning 
to remove St. Luke’s to a better site, and to again 


extend the medical work ; also to remove St. 
Mary’s Hall from Jessfield, that it and St. John’s 
may both expand. 

The work in the Shanghai diocese is highly 
centralized, fifty -five of the ninety-two worker.«i 
given in the Missionary Directory for 1916 being 
stationed in Shanghai ; while the remaining thirty- 
seveu arc divided among seven stations. Of these, 
Wusih was opened in 1900. This centre has 

a hospital, and a fine church was consecrated there 
in 1915, which was destroyed by fire in 1916. 
Soochow was occupied in 1902 ; Yangchow in 1907 ; 
and Nanking in 1908, .specially with the view of 
working among the higher classes. 

Dtorfi.se of Hankow. ~~li\ 1868 work was begun 
at Wuchang A boys’ school was opened in 1871, 
the nucleus of the present University, and some- 
what later a school for girls, now St. Hilda’s. 

Medical work was begun in 1874 under Dr 
IUtjsjn, who was obliged to ‘retire fixe years later, 
through the ill-health of Mrs. Bunn. About this 
time* other workers also were compelled by sickness, 
or by the needs of the Shanghai district, to leave 
Wuchang, and for some months one man, the Rev 
S B. J. Hoyt, was alone, and wuth the help of 
two partially -trained Chinese, kept going the boys’ 
and girls’ boarding-schools, the three chapels, the 
hospital and the dispensary. 

Hankow, where the work had been super 
intended from Wuchang, was made a central station 
in 1885, and in the same year the Divinity School 
of the Mis.sion was transferred from Shanghai to 
Wuchang. 

Ill 1889. a Catechists’ Training School was 
ojiened in Hankow, which was to have a great 
share in the development of the mission ; and verj’^ 
pohhibly the ovangelistic work of these trained men 
was one cause of the anti-foreign outbreak in 1890-1. 
The whole of the Yangtze Valley was disturbed, 
and at Shasi (opened 1886) the Mission property 
was burned. 

The result of the evangelistic campaign men- 
tioned above was that 379 were baptized in eleven 
months — a phenomenal figure for those days. In 
1892, a new church was opened in Hankow ; 
it was the largest in Central China, and could 
accommodate fourteen hundred. An English depart- 
ment was opened in Boone School in 1892. A 
college course was added in 1902, and in 1909 tho 
college became Boone University. 

The Medical work in Wuchang is reported in 
1916 as undergoing long-needed expansion, — ^the 
work deserving better hospitals than are at present 
in use. 

A long-required division of jurisdiction took 
place in 1901, and tho field was divided into two 
dioceses, the Province of Kiangsu, with Shanghai 
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ats see city being one, and the Hankow diocese 
taking the remainder, 'rhe iirst Bishop of the 
new diocese was Rev. J. A. Ingle, who had been 
in (/hina 10 years. He died two years later at the 
early age of thirty-eight, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. L. H. Roots of Hankow. 

In 1909, the American Lutheran Mission in 
Hankow was handed over to the American Church, 
as the liUtherans wished to concentrate on the 
newly-opened province of Hunan. This province 
had already been occupied by the American Church 
also, (-hangsha becoming a permanent station mi 
1902, under a native clergyman, the Rev. S. C. 
Huang. In the “ rice riots ” of 1910, the mob 
looted the iMission pro])erty, but the missionaries 
were iu)t injured. 

Aftor the Boaci* rising, Hoone College was re- 
opened with 100 students. “Boone Library” was 
built in 1910, and a N/irmal School for Women was 
begun in Hankow in 1912 

In 1911, wlien Hankow' w’as the centre of the 
Revolution and the native city was burned by 
the Northern army, many of the ("'hristians suffered 
grievou'rly. All the institutions in Wuchang were 
clohcid for stneral monthjt, and other work was 
taken up. Dr. MacWjllie of St. Peter’s Hospital 
was President of tlie fted Cross W'ork, and even 
St. Paul's C'athedral was turned into an auxiliary 
hospital. The missionaries cared for the sick, the 
wounded, and tlie homelesH, and buried the dead, 
preaching the (rospel as they worked. 

Diuccge of dnhiiKj, — Aiiking was opened as a 
station w'lth foreigners in charge in 1896, when 
Dr. and Mrs. Merrins went there to begin medical 
w'ork. Ten year.s later, St. James’ Hosjiital, w'as 
built, the finest at the time in Central Oiina. By 
1910 the work centering round Wuhu (opened 1885), 
Anking, and Kiukiang (1901), had developed to 
such an extent, that it was decided to dnide the 
Hankow district into two dioceses. The new 
diocese w'as to comprise Anhui, and Kiangsi north 
of 20® N. Lai. Anking w'as chosen as see city, 
and the Rev. D. T. Huntington of Icliang, was 
consecrated as first Bishop. The C’athedral, the 
largest church in the C’hina Mission, w^as completed 
in 1912, and very strangely, “ The great city 
temple was dismantled almost at the same time. 
The building was wrhite-wasbed, and made into a i 
market and most of the idols w'ere thrown into the 
river,” — part of the great movement against 
idolatry which was set going by the Declaration of 
Religious Liberty proclaimed at the establishment 
of the Republic. On the whole this is one of the 
most successful and encouraging Missions in C’hina ; 
and its educational work is rapidly rivalling that 
of the two older dioceses. 


Statistics, January 1st, 1917. 

Shanghai Hankow Anking 
Diocese Diocese Diocese Total 

Foreign ordained 


workers 

13 

22 

6 

43 

iinordained 

1 79 

52 

24 

156 

w'orkers & women 




Chinese staff ordained 

21 

16 

10 

47 

„ unordained 

) 




and women including 

.'‘216 

264 

135 

616 

Teachers ■ 

) 




Communicants 
Baptized non- 

3,640 

1,726 

910 

4,276 

communicants 1,733 

1,971 

850 

4,664 


DOMINICANS, a mendicant Order of Friar 
Preachers founded in 1217. .They first came to 
China in the l-lth century and probably provided 
Archbishojis to Khanbalig (Peking) early in the 
15th century. 

(JAseAUi) la Cmirx readied (-hina in 1556 
but stayed only one month. A Portuguese 
Dominican, Jean de la Pifife, was Bishop of 
Macao in 1605. Several fruitless attempts to 
evangelize Chum were made by Dominicans from 
the l*hjlippines. in 1587, 1590, 1596, 1598 and 1611 
At last, in 1625, a mission was founded in Formosa ; 
it was destroyed by the Dutch in 1642, hut the time 
had been sufficient to give the Dominicans a footing 
in the Fukien pro\ince, where they remained. 
Being Spanish this w'as their way into China 
instead of through the Portuguese Macao. Since 
1716 all the Vicars-Apostolic of the Dominicans 
have been of the Province of the Very Holy Rosary 
(Philippines). In the question of the Rites the 
Dominicans were against Ricci's practices. 

They have the two Vicariats of Fukien and 
Amoy, and the Prefecture-Apostolic of Formosa 
There are 58 European and 31 native priests, with 
about 61,0(X) (’hristians. The agency (Procure) is 
at Hongkong. 

DOOLITTLE, JUSTUS, a missionary under 
the American Board, born in 1824, who arrived in 
( 'hina in 1850 and spent most of his missionary life 
in Fooi'how'. He was the author of a very popular 
book, The Sorirt? life of the ChhieeCf and of a 
dictionary or miscellaneous handbook of great 
service in its time. His health obliged him to 
return to America in 1873 and he died there in 1880. 

DOOR OF HOPE, THE, a philanthropic work 
stalled in Shanghai in 1900 by a Committee of 
five missionary ladies, to rescue such of the many 
Chinese prostitutes in the Foreign Settlement as 
de.sired to leave a life of shame. The first Home 
was opened in a Chinese house in November, 1901, 
the first worker being Miss Cornelia L. Bonnell 
(died 1916). 
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In 1904, a number of philanthropic Chinese 
offered to aswist in the work, and the offer was 
accepted. They opened a Receiving Home in the 
most notorious quarter of the settlement, and also 
secured by their influence the enactment of new 
municipal regulations favourable to public morality, 
especially one limiting to 15 years the age at which 
girls might enter the brothels. One result of this 
was that a large number of kidnapped children 
were freed, and given into the charge of the 
Mission, which in 1906 opened a Children’s Home 
in the country at Kiangwan, near Shanghai. In the 
same year, an Industrial Home was opened, where 
the girls could be taught to work towards self- 
support. 

In 1912 the MunicijDal Couruil pressed the 
Mission to undertake the care of the strayed, stolen 
and abandoned children found in the streets of 
Shanghai by the police, and guaranteed the 
neces'^ary finauces from time to tune. The request 
was acceded to, and a Homo for Waifs and Stray.s 
was begun. 

In January, 1917, the JVIi&‘-ion reported 8 
foreign lady workers, 36 Chinese as.si.stants, and 
420 women and girl.s in their care 

DOUBLE DRAGON. See Lh coialiontt, 

DOUGLAS, ROBERT KENNAWAY, was 

born in Devon, 1838, and died in England in 1913. 
He entered the Con.sular Service of China in 1858, 
and loft it in 1865 to take a post in the British 
Museum, where he was Keeper of Oriental Books 
and MSS. at the time of his retirement in 1907. 
He was Professor of Chinese in King’s College, 
London University, and was several times Vice- 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society. He was 
knighted in 1903. 

His published works are The /jan(ja(nje.s and 
/titeratuif of I'hrntt^ (1875); i'onjucionl^m and 
Ta()i»m, (1877); China, (1882); A (^hwesp Manual, 
(1889) ; Chinc.<p Sforipa, (1893) ; Society in China, 
(1894); The Life of hi Huny chamj, (1895); China, 
(1899), in Story of the Nations Senes; Europe and 
the Fat (1904). 

DOVES. See Col um hae . 

DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL. The festival 
so called by the westerner is one of the most im- 
portant in the (’hinese year and is known a.s tfjg 
tuan yun<j. According to 1)e Groot the name in- 
dicates that the festival is properly that of the 
summer solstice, though now held earlier, on the 
5th day of the 5th moon ; while the offerings, the 
prominence of the dragon, etc., are with the object 
of procuring sufficient rain. The popular account 
is that the feast is to commemorate the death of 
Oh‘u Yuan who drowned himself in the 

3rd century b.c., that the offerings are to ajflpeaso 


his spirit and the racing boats are in memory of the 
search for his body. 

The dragon-boats are narrow, seating two men 
abreast, and are from fifty to a hundred feet long ; 
they are moved by paddles while drums and 
gongs make a great din. Races are run for 
small prizes. 

Besides the out-of-door celebrations, which of 
course are what the foreigner takes most notice of, 
there are ceremonies performed in every home, 
offerings to ancestors, etc, 

Dk Groot : Lc » Fetes annuelles a Emoui . 

DRAGON FLOWER SOCIETY, THE, 

18 said to have been founded by Lo Hxtai, who is 
also regarded as tlio founder of the H.sien T‘ien and 
\Vu Wei Societies (q.c ) The sect i.s of Buddhist 
origin. The name Lung Hua is sometimes given to 
Buddhist iiH nastei los ; it would heem to have sonic 
affinity with the White Lotus sect (q.v.) and it is 
recorded that the Lung Hua Temple and Pagoda 
near Shanghai was a White Lotus centre before tlio 
11th century. 

In contrast to the Hsien T‘ien sect, the members 
are drawn from the lower and middle classes and arc 
much more numerous. All are vegetarians and their 
jjlaces of meeting are called Vegetarian Halls 
The teaching is eclectic, and all manner of Con- 
fucian, Taoist and Buddhist saints and worthies 
are worshipped, in addition to mau}’^ god.s and 
god<le.sseR ; but as with the White Lotus Society, 
MArniEYA IS the lavourite. All members are under 
the control of a Bishop who resides in Fukien and 
has tlu* title ‘“Empty of the Empty” 

Nine degrees of officials are under him and at their 
meetings in additioxi to recilation.s of sutras and 
other religious exercise^, elaborate exertions are 
made to help the .souls of the dead. The initiation 
rite is ])art of the consecration ritual of Buddhist 
monks, and private devotions are considered veiy 
important. See Setiet Serti<. 

(‘hinese Reciordkii, 19D6. p 474; De Ghoot . 
Serfananisni, etc. 

DRAGON, THE, fit luwj. In Cliina the 
dragon is a benevolent beast, not connected with the 
powersi of darkness as in the West. It is the 
symbol of fertilizing rain, the god of waters, 
especially supplicated in times of drought or flood. 
Its importance must therefore be very great among 
such an agricultural people as the Chinese; hence 
its prominence, especially at the summer festival. 
Hence also its benevolent life-giving services have 
been compared with good administration by oflicials, 
and the dragon became the symbol of imperial 
dignity. 

In its shape it is probably derived from the 
crocodile, once common in China, which hides in 
the winter and appears again in the spring. Im- 
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agination has embellished the creature till it has 
become a most artistic beast, worthy of its high 
position in the ornamental world. For art’s sake 
it must be hoped the Eepublic will spare it. 

De Ghoot : Acs FUes annuelha a Einoui; 
l^KN TS‘AO KANG MU ; HuAi Nan Tzu ; Dennys : The 
Folklore of China. 

DRAGON KINGS fSlBE) I'^ng wang, Chinese 
mythology honours a number of men with this title, 
and the Indian origin of their names shows the 
superstition to be Buddhist. The lists of them 
differ in different authors Dobe gives names, 
pictures and stories concerning them. 

Dobe : Jfecherches sur Irs Supersfit\onSf tome 
vii, p. 234. 

DRAMA. The drama is not indigenous to 
('hina, but was introduced together with the novel, 
by the Mongols in the Yuan dynasty. Prior to 
that, solemn dances or posturing, accompanied by 
chanting, had been performed on ceremonial 
occasions. It has been assumed that because actors 
still call themselves * ‘Students of the Pear-Garden” 
— the Pear-Garden being the name of a Conser- 
vatoire established in 720 a d. by tlie Emperor 
Hsuan Tsung of the T‘ang dynasty, for the training 
of young musicianH, that the actors’ profe.ssion 
existed at that time. But the training at this 
college was limited to the teaching of instrumental 
music and the singing of dramatic poetry. In 736 
a troupe of barbarian musicians performed plays of 
a -ort called Yo-yu Ig ft at the Imperial court 
But it was not till the Mongol dynasty that the 
drama came to China to remain. 

The majority of plays acted in China are those 
composed in the Yuan and the early Ming 
dynasties, and the airs to which the recitatives are 
sung are chiefly melodics of the Yuan period. 
There were 85 dramatists of the Yuan dynasty, of 
whom 4 were courtesans and 11 were anonymous 
writers. They composed 664 plays. The best- 
known collection of Mongol plays is the Yuan rh'u 
hsvan tsa chi containing 100 plays 

in 8 volumes. The most famous of these is ‘‘The 
Orphan of the Chao Family,” which was translated 
into French by the Jesuit missionary Pbemare in 
1731. The most interesting of the Yuan plays is 
H»i Hsiang Chi or ” The Story of the Western 
Pavilion ” by Wang Shih-fu. Of the Ming plays, 
by far the most celebrated is Pa Chi, (q v.) or 
” Story of the Guitar,” by Kao Tzu-ch‘^ng, 
first performed in 1404. It is regarded by Chinese 
critics as the masterpiece of Chinese drama. 

K‘ang Hsi was a great patron of the drama, 
gorgeous representations being given in his theatres. 
CH‘rBN Lung also encouraged the drama, but owing 
to the fact that his mother had been an actress, 
he forbade any women taking a part on the stage, 


a rule which has obtained to the present day. 
A well-known dramatist of this reign was Hung 
S sd-FANG. The most famous play-wriglit of the 
19th century was Li-Yu, some of whose plays are 
based on Buddhist legends. 

The Chinese play resembles the European in 
its division into acts and scenes. The dialogue is 
interspersed with poetry which is sung, and which 
resembles the recitative of European opera. There 
are two kinds of plays, the ” military,” or 
historical play, and the “ civil ” play, which is 
often a farce. The majority are short, from half 
an hour to an hour in length, though there are 
long ones found in books, from which shoii) extracts 
and given on the stage. Actors are engaged by 
trade-guilds, magistrates and wealthy persons to 
perform on special occasions, a play by a large 
troupe costing from $3.00 to $10.00. There are 
also theatres in all large cities where plays are 
acted all the year except at the New Year 
festivities. The Chinese theatres at the treaty 
ports show the influence of foreign drama by 
introducing curtains, wings and scenery. In some 
theatres in Shanghai a modern style of acting 
has been adopted, which abandons the old stage 
conventions, and the orchestra, hut shows a 
deplorable tendeiK'y to borrow from the detective 
stories of the foreign cinematograph A popular 
actor in Shanghai is sometimes paid $1000 a month, 
while famous actors in Peking receive even larger 
pay. Plays are usually performed in the Pekingese 
dialect of Mandarin. 

Actors are of a low' social caste The descend 
ants of an actor for three generations were forbidden 
to comjiete iii examinations. One reason for this 
contempt for the profession was that the children 
of .slave.s were brought up to be actors. Training 
begins between the ages of nine and fourteen 
The boy must undergo strenuous physical exercises 
to become a skilful contortionist, and practise 
vocal exercises to become a good singer, for long 
sustained passages of recitative must often be 
rendered in a single breath. He must have a 
perfect repertoire of between 100 and 200 plays, as 
there is no prompter on the (’hinese stage. The 
parts of women are taken by boys and men, some- 
times by eunuchs. 

(’hincse plays are moral in character, exalting 
viitue, exposing vice, and exhibiting the comic and 
the pathetic sides of life. Great liberty is taken 
with the text, however, and many objectionable 
gags are introduced by the actors. The plot is 
usually of a simple character. One striking feature 
of the Chinese stage is the absence of properties. 
Actors, musicians and theatre attendants occupy 
the stage together. Emperors, generals, magist- 
rates, doctors, coolies, courtezans, gods and demons 
are till represented, and the costumes are often 
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magnificent. There are five clasKes of characters 
in a play ; — 1, the hero, who wears a 

black beard, 2, tan ^ the femahs characters, 

3, ching secondary characters, 4, and 

5, ch'ou 3EL different minor parts. 

('ihineso Plays translated by foreigners ; — 

Le Jeune Orphelin de la Famille de Tchao Pkfmaee 
An Heir in Old Age Davts 

The Sorrows of Han Davis 

L’Histoire du Ccrclo de Ci*aie Stanislas Julien 
Les Intrigues d’une Soubrette Bazin Aino 

La Tunique Confrontee (Joining the 
Shirt) by Chano Ktto-pin, a courtesan ,, ,, 

La f/hanteuse ,, ,, 

Le Kessentimont de Teou-Ngo by 

Kuan Han-kin cj 

L’Histoire du lAith (P‘i Pa Chi) ,, ,, 

Bazin : Thtatte (^1nn<n<, Macoowan : Hittf 
lioTtir NnfvM, Journal, N ('.B.H.A.S , \ol xxi; 
Chinvinv ThcntiiralA, Ibid, \ol w; Giles. 
(Hnne^v Literaturr. 

DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER 

/iung lou mvng. One of the best known, and 
probably the beat (J Chinese works of fiction. The 
proper title of the book la SI 3 ^ aB 

filing pit tUi shih tUm cht^ but it is generally known 
by the shorter name. The English title is a mis- 
tianslation of this name, but it would be too late 
now to correct it The book is in Mandarin, and, 
like most such works in Chinese, is of great length, . 
filling about tour thousand octavo pages About j 
lour hundred characters appear in the story, and | 
their drawing is most skiltul. It abounds in humour ) 
and pathos, and is invaluable fur anyone who would | 
study the social life of the Chinese. | 

It IS supposed to belong to the latter part of 
the 17tli century ; but the author is not known ; it j 
has been attributed to Ts‘ao Hsueh-ciUin, I 

A very good tn^unn' of the story by Professor j 
Giles will be found in the Journal of tlio j 
N.C.B R A S., for 1885, (vol. x\), transferred with | 
some additions to Giles’ C/i#/n.<?c Lifcuifurr. j 

A translation of the first part of the work was | 
published by H. Joly. i 

DRONGOS. See Dicrundav. | 

DRUMS. See M usual Instiuniunts. j 

DRUM, SACRIFICE TO THE. It was a ! 

very ancient custom to sacrifice to the regimental I 
drum before a fight. Yuan Shih k‘ai is said to | 
have performed this rite even in 1900 vs^hen marching | 
against the Boxers. 

Parker : Ancient China Simplified, p. 32 
DRUMS, STONE, important relics inscribed | 

with the character used in the early part of the 
Chou dynasty. They are ten large water- worn 
boulders, roughly chiselled into the shape of short 


pillars li to 3 feet high and averaging 7 feet hori- 
zontal circumference. They are much weathered, so 
that on one stone no characters remain, and only 
one has the inscription nearly complete. 

They wore discovered early in the T*ang 
dynasty, half buried in some waste land in F§ng- 
hsiang fu in Shensi, which was the ancestral 

territory of the founder of the Chou dynasty. 

The inscriptions are in the great seal script 
ta chuan, a separate ode on each stone, each 
apparently commemorating some hunting or fishing 
excursion or excursions Most authorities assign 
them to the period of Hsuan Wang, b.c. 827-782; 
their authenticity has been doubted, but not by 
many. The original number of characters was about 
700 ; an author of the Sung dynasty speaks of 465 ; 
one in the Yuan dynasty mentions 386; in the 
Ch'ien Jatng period there were only 310. 

Happily a rubbing was taken in the Sung 
dynasty and fac-similes preserved and engraved on 
stone in the period Chia Ch‘ing ; it contains 462 
characters. 

At the beginning of the ninth century the 
stones were placed in the Confucian temple at 
Feng-hbiang fu; but in the troublous times of the 
Five Dynasties they were dispersed and lost sight 
of. Tliey were got together again in the Sung 
dynasty, and when the court fled before the Liao 
Tartars it took the drums and sot them up in 
the new capital, Pien Ching in 1108. When 

the capital was taken by the Chin^ Tartars in 
1126, the conquerors earned the drums to Pekmg, 
where they were more or less neglected till the 
Yuan dynasty. Hut in 1307 they were placed in 
the gate way of the Confucian temple, and have 
remained there ever since. 

The (’hinesu literature on the subject is 
voluminous. In the N C.B.R.A.S. Journal the 
first r€*production.s of the inscriptions are given, 
with the text in modern form and a translation, 
the whole having been prepared by Dr. Bushell, 

JounNAL, X.C.B,]l.A,S., vol. viii. 

DRUSES or DRUZES. A mysterious people 
\\ho have been known in the Lebanon mountains 
since the twelfth century, but whose origin is un- 
known I’hey themselves state that they came 
from China; they expect at the end of all things 
to be re-established in their ancestral home, and 
meanw'hile all good Druzes, at their death, are 
supposed to go to China. 

Graham i— Journal of the Geographical Society 
1858, p. 262. 

DUCKS. See A nacres, 

DU HALDE, JEAN BAPTISTE, a Jesuit 
priest whose fame rests on his ‘Description 
geographique, historique, chronologique, politique 
de I'Empire do la Chine This work was 
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published in Paris by Lebiebcusb in four folio 
v olumes in 1735. There are two English translations^ 
the earlier being in four octavo volumes, dated 3 736 : 
the translator was B. Brookes, and the edition is 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. The next was 
published by E. Cave in two folio volumes, one in 
1738, one in 1741. 

Du Halde was born 4n Paris, February 1, 1674, 
entered the Society in 1692 and died on August 18, 
1743. On the death of Le Gobien, Du Halde was 
chosen to continue the series of LettreB Edifiantes, 
and the volumes ix-xxvi were edited by him. It 
was the large amount of surplus material that gave 
him the idea of preparing his Description ^ in which 
he used the manuscripts of twenty-seven of the 
Jesuit missionaries. He was never in China.. 

CoRDiER ; DuHalde et d'AnvillCy in Recueil de 
Memoiren Orientaux, 1905. 

DUKE. See Nobility. 

DUNN, JOHN GEORGE, a Shanghai mer- 
chant, afterwards special agent of The Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Co. His name is given here 
because he was chosen by Li Hung-chang as a 
messenger to the SuiDerior of the Lazarist Mission 
in Pans with a view to settling the difliculty about 
the Pci T*ang by the appointment of a nuncio or 
legate from Rome. The mission was nearly a 
success ; Mgr. Aoliarut accepted the nomination 
and Dunn announced the date of departure for 
China ; France, however, interposed and the legate 
was never sent. See Agliardt; Protectorate of 
Afis'iions, 

roRDiEii ; Histotre des Relations de la Chine, 

DUNYN-SZPOT, THOMAS IGNATIUS, a 

Jesuit Father born in Podlachia in 1643. Very 
little is known of him, but the Society of Jesus 
preserves in its archives three manuscripts by him, 
on the Missions in China and on Chinese history. 

Havukt : La Stele Chrvtienne de Si-ngan^fou, 
11, p. 71. 

DURAND-FAREL, CHARLES LOUIS 
MAXIME, sent on a mission to China by the 
French Minister of Public Instruction, has written 
some medical works in that connection. He was 
Afrsociate Member of the Academy of Medicine. 
Born in Paris in 1816, he died there in 1899. For 
his writings see T'oung Pao^, 1899. 

DURGAN or DORGUN, To erh kun. 

The name of the Manchu Regent who established 
the Ch‘ing dynasty by putting his nephew on the 
throne with the title Shun Chih. 

DUTCH FOLLY, a small island in the river 
near the south-west corner of Canton, ** French 
Folly being another at the south-east corner. It 
is sail that it was granted to the Dutch in the 
seventeenth century for trading purposes, but that 


they began to fortify it, and were then driven off. 
The Chinese proceeded to build a fort there, and 
called it Pearl of the Sea Fort hai chu 

2 ^*rto Cat. 

DUTCH RELATIONS WITH CHINA. The 

relations of Holland and Spain at the end of the 
sixteenth century in Europe are to be borne in 
mind. Portugal was supremely influential in the 
Far East; and Portugal and her dependencies w'ere 
administered by Philip II of Spain, the arch-enemy 
of the Netherlands. 

The Dutch being unable to get ('hinese produce 
through Lisbon, in 1595 sent a great trading ex- 
pedition round the Cape to Java. In 1598 a second 
one was sent, and as a result the Dutch East India 
Company was formed in 1602. It not only had a 
trade monopoly but exercised sovereign powers in 
the settlements it made, which included Cape Colony 
and Ceylon. It massacred ten or twelve English 
at Amboy na in 1623. Having failed in *811 

attack on the Portuguese at Macao, the Dutch took 
the Panghu island in the Pescadores in 1624, and 
thence made a successful expedition to the main- 
land. Thereupon the Emperor gave them permission 
to settle in Formosa and trade there if they would 
give up the Panghu island ; or according to another 
account they left being defeated by the Chinese. 
They settled at Taiwan fu, Formosa being in reality 
a No-man's land, built a fort named Fort Zealandia, 
expelled the Spanish from Kelung in 1642 and 
became masters of the island. In 1662 Koxinga 
took Fort Zealandia after a nine-months’ siege and 
the Dutch retired to Java. Their forts at Taiwan 
fu and Tamsui are now parts of the British 
('onsulates. 

Attempts to trade at ('anton being again frust- 
rated by the Portuguese an embassy was sent to 
Peking in 1655 under Peter de Goyeti and Jacob 
DE Keyskr, merchants of Batavia. The envoys took 
rich gifts which they themselves termed tribute, 
they knelt thrice and ‘knocked heads’ nine times, 
the complete kotow but all they obtained 

was permission to send an embassy accompanied 
by four trading ships once every eight years. 

They do not seem to have taken advantage of 
this generous permission, but after the retreat from 
Formosa a splendid embassy was sent in 1668 
under Lord Peter van Hoohn, a Privy C^ouncillor 
and chief Treasurer of India. It was received in 
very friendly style by the Emperor K‘ang Hsi, but 
the Dutch got no particular benefit through it. On 
the contrary they were enrolled among vassal states, 
were summoned to send naval aid in an attack on 
Formosa, and obeyed. They carried on « a certain 
amount of clandestine trade in Fukien ports, buying 
permission each time, and it was not till 1762 that 
they established a factory at Canton. 
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In 1798, after Macartney’s Embassy, another 
Dutch embassy was sent under Isaac TrrdiNGH and 
A. B. VAN Bbaam. These were more humble than 
their predecessors even, and their self-abasement 
has been described in scorching terms in Williams’ 
Middle Kitty dom ; Dbs Guignbs, who was present 
as a guest, also describes their reception. The only 
result of the embassy was to increase the self* 
complacency of the Chinese : the Dutch got nothing. 

During the next century there has been no 
intercourse which requires special notice. 

The following is the complete list of all the 
Ministers and Charges d'affaires who have re- 
presented the Netherlands in Peking. 

Ian Helenus Ferguson, Minister-Resident and 
( ’onsul-Goiieral from 1870 till 1895 
F. M. Knobel, Minister-Resident and Consul- 
General : nominated January 22, 1896 ; credent- 
ials presented November 11, 1895; departed 
November 27, 1901. 

JoNKHEEU John Loujjon, Charge d’affaires ad iiit., 
November 27, 1901 — January 31, 1903. 

W. J. OUDENDYK, Charge d’affaires ad int., Jan- 
uary 31, 1903 -October 30, 1903. 

JoNKHEER Adolf Jacobus van (,’itters, Envoy 
E.xtraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ; 
nominated June 10, 1903; credentials presented 
November 20, 1903; departed October 1, 1908. 
\V J, OuDENDYK, Charge d’affaires ad int., October 
1, 1908-April 19, 1909. 

JoNicHEER Frans Beelaerts van Blokland, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ; 
nominated March 13, 1909 ; credentials present- 
ed April 22, 1909. 

DYER, SAMUEL, a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, born at Greenwich, January 
20, 1804. He reached Penang on August 8, 1827, 
and, being in feeble health, remained there instead 
of proceeding to Malacca. He devoted a good deal 
of his time to the cutting and perfecting of C’hiiiese 
metal type. In 1835 he removed to Malacca, devot- 
ing himself there to the printing office and to 
type-founding. In 1843 he went to a Conference of 
missionaries at Hongkong, then just openr but fell 
ill on the return journey, was put ashore at Macao 
and died there on October 21, 1843. He was buried 
by the side of Dr. Morrison. 

Davies : Memoir of the Kev , Sfwntel Dyer , 
London, 1846. 

DYE-STUFFS. The following are the chief 
dyes produced in China : — 

Blue; from so-called “indigo” plant, tien ||g 
which name is given to (1) Strobilantkcs flaccidi- 
folinSy central and western China, (2) Jndigofera 
tinctoria^ a leguminous shrub of South China 
largely grown also in India, (3) hati^ tinctoriat 
(4) Polygonum tinctorimnt the Dyers* Knotweed, 


grown in Manchuria, Hupei, and other districts 
in N. China. Jndigofera is the most widespread 
of the?e 

The chief iridigo-growing districts, — ^and cul- 
tivation, which had been dying out under the 

competition of aniline dyes, has since the war been 
resumed on a considerable scale, — are the Sungari 
basin in Manchuria, the di.stricts of Anhui on the 
Yangtze, parts ot Kiangsi and Hupei, central 
C’hekiang, and, in the south, the hinterland of 
Pakhoi and the West River in Kuangsi. Three 
crops of leaves are gathered annually in the best 
districts and one mow of land yields 700 catties 

in a good season. 1’he shoots are steeped in 

concrete pits in cold water for several days, when 

they are removed, leaving a greenish -coloured water 
which, after being well stirred and exposed to the 
air, becomes darker. Slaked lime is placed in the 
water to precipitate the indigo, the water is drained 
off, and the dye is left. 

i The inter-provincial trade jn indigo, used to 
I dye the “blue gown”, was at one time enormous, 
but export abroad was never very great, as the 
dry article required in Europe is not produced. 
At the beginning of this century foreign artificial 
indigo and aniline dyes began to oust the native 
indigo, and in 1914 the trade had died down to 
a small figure. ’Phe export of liquid indigo for 
1916 was Pels. 90.059, value Tls. 766,613. 

Red; the best known red dye in China is 
.safflower, Pntthamus finrfortus or ?iung kna 
the seed of which is said to have been originally 
brought to China by f’HANU C'h‘ien from Turkestan. 
The chief centre of production i.s, or was, for there 
1 is now little demand for this beautiful dye, central 
I Ssuch'uan, though it is also cultivated near Ichang 
I and in N.W. Anhui. The red worsted cord, for 
I which Wuhu was famous all over the Empire, was 
i dyed with 8such*uan safflower. 

I Th(i baUam, I rn pattens balsamina, or feng ha ten 
I hua JK tUl ) is used in • combination with 
alum as a finger-nail dye, called hai-na, apparently 
in imitation of the Arabic henna. Other plants 
used for the same purpose are Anchusia tinctoria 
in the north and Jjowsonia in the south ; the latter 
i produces the familiar rouge employed by Chinese 
1 ladies. Madder, linhia eordifolidf the Chinese 
I ch'ieti is a creeper whose stems and roots are 
used to dye a deep red, whence its name jan-fei 
A purple dye is got from the bark of 
JJihoftpetotuNi erythrorhhon, tzu now 

used chiefly as a drug in the northern and central 
provinces. The colouring matter is brightest if 
the plant is dug up in spring. Formerly 4,000 
piculs of this dye were exported from Chefoo 
yearly and sent to the south. Sappan-wood dye 
from Malaysia and the Phillippines is an important 
article of impoH, 
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Yellow ; Turmeric mm cliiang huang is the pro- 
duce of Curcuma longa^ yu chln^^y found in Ssu- 
ch‘uan and Tibet and also on the West River delta 
and in Formosa, whence it is imported lo China. 
The powdered roots are used for dyeing cotton cloth, 
especially women’s clothes. The export of this 
dye from C-hungking reached the extraordinarily 
high figure of 60,000 piculs in 1912, apparently 
owing to the failure of the Indian crop. The plant 
IS still extensively cultivated on the Lower Min 
in Ssuch‘uan. The export for 1916 was Pels. 26,669; 
Tls. 110,366. 

A yellow dye for silks and cottons is obtained 
from the bud.s of Sojthnra jtvponica the huai ttliu 
ftl St’ ^ familiar tree w'ldely scattered over China. 
The Koflrcuterta^ also named ?niai, is used for the 
same purpose. The Cardema fiorida produces a 
yellow dye used for staining woods 

Oi’een ; green dyes are obtained from the leaves 
of lihamnuH tuictorum and other species of buck- 
thorn. The bark of two varieties is boiled together 
in Chekiang to produce the dye, which is very 
expensive, and therefore sparingly used, mostly 
for grasRcloth. It is a very pevinniieiit colour, and 
constitutes the sap-green of water-colour painters. 
The pigment is named lu-cinao It has been 

alnio.st totally displaced by anilnio dye,s, and the 
same fate has overtaken the dye obtained from a 
species of Polygonum in Ssuch‘uan. 

Black ; the “nutgalls” produced by an insect 
on the Phuf^ jaramra, the fii-yang tree ^ ^ , arc 
exterii-ively employed for dyeing fabrics, especially 
silk, black. The cloth must first be dyed blue. 
This process has been elaborately described by 
Hosie in his report on 8s6ch‘uan. Mixed with 
cochineal and other colouring substances the powder 
from the galls (Cliiiiese wu /jci fzu pro 

duces grey, brown and fawm tints. See Nutgtdh, 

As a dye tor silk the cupules of two very 
common oaks, the him li and hou k"oh 


are employed. Used with sulphate of iron a dye 
is produced very similar to that extracted from 
the Vallonea oak of Asia Minor. In dyeing silk 
with this dye the fabric does not require to be 
dyed blue first. This dye is used in Manchuria> 
Hupei, and the West generally. In the country 
districts of Ss6ch*uan local use is made of the 
leaves of the walnut, alder, tallow-tree, etc., for 
the same purpose, and soot from pine-wood, mixed 
with millet spirit, is also used. 

Brown; the dye yam, shii Hang y St, or false 
gambler yields a dark brown dye and tanning agent, 
commonly used in Yunnan and exported thence to 
Tonkin. It is also widely grown in Kuangsi, and 
shipped to Ki.angtung from Wuchow. It is used 
for native and foreign cottons, grasscloth and silk, 
and furnnsheH the lustrous dark-brown waterproof- 
looking colour 80 much affected by the Uhinese 
in summer. If a darker colour is required, alum 
and nutgalls are added, and in Canton the juice of 
green or unripe persimmons is frequently applied 
as a varnish to the outside of the cloth. It is 
waterproof, and perspiration does not show upon 
it ; to rcmo\ e dirt only superficial washing is 
necos.sary [N. S.] 

DYNASTIC HISTORIES. See of 

i'hina, 

DYNASTIES aie divided into iE cheng and 
y P'k'u, or principal and partial; the former having 
po'-sessed the whole of the contemporary China, 
the Uttci only a portion. Of the former there are 
twenty-four from the ('hou ^ to the Ch‘ing 
dyna.sty. The others include some of importance, 
.Miu’h as N. Wei, ('hin, etc., but most of them 
were of short duration and little interest. All will 
be found under their respective headings. 

CroEs : Dn'liouary^ Table HI ; Hoano : Concoi- 
dame den Cli i onologie^ Nvomentqun^, Appendix I. 


E 


EAGLES. Several species are found in North 
(''hina. The golden eagle (Aquila chrysactus) is so 
called because of the colour of its long neck-feathers. 
It is as big as a good-sized turkey and its spread 
of wing is about six feet. It is found all over 
Kansu, Shensi and Shansi, and is very common in 
Mongolia. 

The spotted eagle (A. rlanga) is a much smaller 
bird, found in both North and South China. 


The white tailed sea-eagle (Ilalmius atbicitla) 
belongs to N. China. Though a sea-eagle it goes 
up river courses far inland. It is about as big as 
the golden eagle, but is lighter in colour, has a white 
tail and a heavier bill. 

A related species is the so-called bald-headed 
eagle [H* leucocephalus) which is found even away 
from river courses and in mountainous districts. 

T*ere David once saw in China an eagle of the 
much larger species //. 'pelagicuVf which is said to 
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breed in great numbers in the Sea of Okhotsk. It 
is remarkable for its enormous yellow bill. See 
Accipitres, 

SOWBRBY : Fur and Feather in North China. 

EAGRE, a name formerly used for the 
phenomenon on the Ch‘ien t*ang river, now generally 
spoken of as the Hangchow Bore. The name was 
used, of course, for bores anywhere. 

Macgowan ; The Eagre of the Ti^ien-tang Hirer; 
Journal, N.C.B.K.A.S., 1853-4. 

EARL. See Nobility. 

EARTHQUAKES, have been common enough 
in China, and history records again and again that 
taxes were remitted in certain districts because of 
loss by an earthquake. One is mentioned as 
destroying* 6,000 lives in Honan in b.c. 70, but 
generally the loss of life is slight because ot the 
style of building. 

The important works on this subject are Biot, 
Catalogue general des Tronblemcnls de Terre . . . 
observes en Chine depvis les temps anciens jusqu'd 
nos jours, (1841); F. Omori, Tiemblcments de 
Tene en Chine, (1899); E. H. Parker, A list of 
Chinese Earthquakes, (1909) ; and P. Pierre 
Hoang, s.j., Catalogue dcs Treniblemenls de Terre 
signal^s en Chine, 2 vols., (1909 and 1913). The 
last-named ^ork is the latest. It was the last work 
of Pere Hoang ; he finished the first volume at the 
age of 80 after three years’ work on it and died the 
next day. 

It is a list of earthquakes recorded in Chinese 
annals from b.c. 1767 to a.d. 1895, arranged ac- 
cording to provinces, with latitudes and longitudes 
and dates ; the total number is 5793. This work 
was issued as No. 28 of the VariHes Sinologiques, 
and a second volume, prepared by P. Tobar, has 
been numbered 28 bis. 

In spite of keen research the data still seem 
nsufficient for decided conclusions as to periodicity, 
}tc. Giles ; Advcrsaiia Sinica, No. 9. 

EAST OF ASIA, THE, a magazine published 
quarterly in Shanghai from January, 1902 to 
October, 1906. It was -illustrated and non-political, 
[t was also issued, with slight differences, in 
lerman as Der Feme Osten, Both were edited by 
\ Fink. 

EBENEZER MISSION. 

Headquarters : — Toronto, Ontario Canada. An 
ffshoot of the South Chihli Mission (q.v.) working 
^ ttHM Piyang hsien, Honan, with 5 foreign 
workers in 1916. 

ECHO DE CHINE, L*, a French daily news 
aper in Shanghai, founded in 1895. 

ECLIPSE. The earliest eclipse of the sun 
scorded in Chinese history is that which took 
lace in the reign of Yu 0| (b.c. 781-770), recorded 

20 ^ 


in the Shih Ching Pt. II, Bk. 4, Ode 9. Nature 
was supposed to show thereby its disapproval of the 
Emperor’s conduct with regard to Pao Ssff (q.v.). 
The date (28th cyclic day in the beginning of 
10th moon) was August 29, 776 B.c. and Chavannss 
claims it is accurate to the day. Beliable chronology 
begins with this date. 

In the Ch*un ChUu Confucius records 37 
eclipses of the sun between b.c. 720 and B.c. 481. 
Of these according to E. H. Parker twelve are 
fairly correct and the rest remain to be examined. 

The common idea of an eclipse is that a 
mon.*:ter is swallowing sun or moon; gongs and 
: drums are used vigorously to drive the monster off 
and save the luminary. The Chinese terms R K 
jih shih, JJ ^ yileh shih, mean the eating up of 
the sun and moon respectively. 

EDKINS, JOSEPH, B.A., D.D*, was born 
I in GJoucestershire in 1823, graduated at London 
' University, and arrived in Shanghai in 1848 as an 
1 agent of the London Missionary Society. In 1861 
I he opened Tientsin to the Society and in 1863 went 
! to Peking. He received the honorary D.D. from 
Edinburgh in 1875. In 1880 he became translator 
I to the Imperial Customs of China, first in Peking, 

! then for the last fifteen years of his life in 
Shanghai. He was a noted philologist and had a 
wide knowledge of Chinese literature. His Chinese 
works are numerous and his Chinese Buddhism, 
Itvligion in China, Chinas Place in Philology and 
' The Itcligious Condition of the Chinese are well 
j know'll. He died in Shanghai, 1905. 

For a list of his works see Chinese Recorder, 
j \ol xxxvi, p. 282. 

1 EDRISI, a geographer who wrote under the 
i patronage of Roger II of Sicily. His account of 
[ China, written about 1153, is meagre and confused, 

; and contains many names which it is impossible to 
identify. Yule : Cathay and the Way Thither. 
Parker : Ancient China Simplified. 

EDUCATION. A recent work on this subject 
i by a Chinese begins with the obvious statement that 
i “the beginnings of education in China can be traced 
! as far back as the beginning of her civilization.” 

I This may be said of any people, but it is typical of 
i the Chinese desire to attribute everything they have 
I to the days of Yao and Shun. Because it is said 
! that “Yao examined his officers every three years” 

I he is regarded as originating the modern competitive 
j examination. 

1 Omitting reference, however, to education as 
I mentioned in the earlier part of the Shu Ching, we 
I find that in the Chou dynasty there were two kinds 
I of school, one kind in the capital and one kind in 
I the country, in the imperial domain and in the 
j feudal states alike. We are expected to believe 
I that each hamlet DO Id (twenty-five families) **had 
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ittt hall of «tudy called SI J village a school 
called hstmig ^ or hi*u Jf; each district a school 
called hsU jf^, and each department of a State a 
college called hmtng Every day “all the 

inhabitants of each village, men and v^omen, in 
going out to the fields in the morning and in return- 
ing home in the evening, received inHruction in the 
halls of study.*’ The* instruction was given by 
“men of strong moral character,” officials retired 
from public service at 70 years old. Truly a Golden 
Age ! As an enthusiatic New-China student says, 
the Chou ideal represented “a combination of 
Spartan and Athenian ideals of education.” 

.This wonderful system however began its 
decadence in the eighth century b.c. ; and though 
schools existed in the days of Confucius and 
Mencius, they were private ventures, without 
government supervision or aid. These philosophers 
had not only to exhort the state to do its duty, 
they also provided the chief material and text books 
for all Chinese education down to last generation. 

The Han dynasty was ‘marked by a great 
revival of learning, and educational work was 
reorganized under Wu Ti (140-86 b.c.). China 
became filled with schools. It must be noted 
however that public offices were not, as in earlier 
times, filled with successful students alone ; there 
were also other ways to civil employment. Further, 
by education being henceforth confined to one system 
of philosophy, it became conservative and formal. 

During the three centuries after the Han 
dynasty, education, like all institutions, had an 
irregular and troubled time. Not to mention 
ordinary schools, the T‘ai Hsueh jSc 4^ 

Kuo Tzu Hsueh (later Kuo Tz^ Chien g,v,) Q -^^4^ 
were opened and closed again several times. Con- 
fucianism had to contend with Buddhist and Taoist 
influences during this period. The practice of 
selecting officials by examination fell into abeyance 
and offices became more or less hereditary. 

With the coming of the T'ang dynasty education 
colleges established in the capital, the Kuo Tz6 
was once more reorganized. There W'ere six 
colleges established in the capital, the Kuo Tzu 
Chien being the chief and controlling the others. 
In the country every village had its school. The 
Five Classics were the chief part of all education 
and officers were selected by a literary examination. 
In 740, the Han-lin Yuan was established, a kind of 
Imperial Academy attached to the court and largely 
devoted to the study of difficulties in literature. 

After the first century of T‘ang rule, Taoists 
returned to favour and colleges to study Taoism 
were instituted, of equal rank with the Confucian. 
Changes also took place with regard to the selection 
of officials. 

The Sung dynasty restored the Kuo Tzfi Chien 
and other colleges extinguished during the Five 


Dynasties Period, and organized provincial schools. 
Law, Medicine, Mathematics, etc., also had special 
schools which, however, did not last long. The 
system of examination was laid down, and rules made 
which have lasted almost till the present. Selection 
of officers by competitive examination was the rule, 
especially towards the close of the period. Two 
Sung philosophers who had a great influence on 
odueation were (^hu Hsi and Wang An-shih. 

The Kuo Tsfir (hien was once more oi)ened by 
Khubilai Khan, schools were encouraged and the 
examination system re-established, but with Mon- 
golian for the Mongols added. In the middle of 
the dynasty, there were 24,000 schools in the 
c'ountry, but it is said that many had only a nominal 
e\i.‘<teiicc and the imperial decrees were not fully 
carried out. Probably the same is true in all 
dynasties. 

The famous ’J’hree-Character ('lassie 
San fill c fling was produced in this jieriod, by 
Wang Ying-lin, 

During the Ming dynasty there were many 
decrees for the reorganization of colleges and 
schools, and once again every village was provided 
for, on jiaper at least The conijietitive examin- 
ations wore also modified. The philosopher and 
educationist Wang Yang ming Jived during this 
period. 

Of the Manchu dynasty wo have ilic usual 
announcement that it restored the Kuo Tzu C'hien. 
The great literary inonarchs, K’ang Hst and his 
successors, promoted eduijation both Chinese and 
Manchu, and once again a very complete system 
seems to have been decreed, with monthly, quarterly 
and annual examinations in all schools and colleges ! 
It is stated that this last j^rfection ruined the 
provincial schools, because students soon found that 
promotion depended on attendance at the examina- 
tions, not at the school. 

(^onqietitivB examinations reached their fullest 
development. Education was not sought for its 
own sake but for office ; and the State cared for the 
education of the people only so far as it might thus 
supply itself witK servants. 

I’he educational system which thus lasted for 
centuries until the end of the nineteenth may be 
briefly described as follows : — 

When about seven years old a boy began school 
life. His first book was the Three, Character Claf^^ic 
(f/.r.). The characters were learned by sound and 
shape, but the meaning was not explained at first. 
The learning was done by chanting or shouting, 
a few words at time, till the whole had at last been 
got by heart. As each pupil shouted a different 
part of the book in his own key and according to 
the strength of his lungs, the din and discord were 
striking. The master heard each boy repeat what 
he had learned, the pupil turniug his back that ho 
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might not glance at the open book. He thus 
learned some 400 characters. 

He then attacked in the same way the l^houaand 
Character Classic (q.v.), thus adding a large number 
of new characters, after which he began on the 
serious work of his scholastic life, the Four Boohs, 
'rhese were all committed to memory by shouting, 
and after a time explanations were given of the 
parts already learned. At the same time the student 
learned to write, — a long and difficult labour. 
When some way on in his course, he also learned to 
compose an essay or wen chamj (q.v.) according to 
very artificial rules of comiiosition. Then poetry 
was attempted. 

The youth next sat for two test examinations 
which would qualify him to enter the contest for the 
degree of bachelor hsiu ts'ai (q.v.). This last ex* 
animation was held twice every three years in each 
prefectural city, and lasted one day. If successful, 
he became nominally a servant of the State, might 
wear official dress and could purchase from an 
official, or get by influence, some subordinate civil 
post from which he might work his way upward. 

Or the bachelor might proceed with his studies 
of the Fire (Hossic< (q.v.), then sit for the master’s 
degree, ih-u jen (q.v.). This examination was held 
triennially at the provincial capitals and lasted nine 
days. Accurate knowledge of the Four Boohs and 
Fiov CIa.vtic8 with considerable skill in composing 
essay and poems were required. 

There might be thousands of competitors, w’hile 
only a few tens of pa.sse8 were permitted. 

The .successful candidates might then pass to 
the triennial examination at Peking, for the 
Doctorate, chin .^hth, ft dt advancing scholar, 

'riiere might be some eight or nine thousand j 
candidates. A first examination W'as a repetition of 
tlie vhu jen examination; it lasted three days, (not 
consecutive), and was simply to select the three or 
four hundred best scholars who might proceed to 
the evamination for the doctorate. Hut even thi.s 
number was reduced by a further preliminary ex- 
amination which lated only one day. Then came 
the real examination for the degree. Successful 
candidates then sat for the examination called 
tivn '<hih, as being held within the palace; it lasted 
one day. ’Fhe ten successful candidates at the 
head of the list had special honour, being presented 
to the Emperor, etc. ; the first three could leave 
the ])alace by the central portal, while others must 
use the aide doors ; they were entertained by the 
‘ Mayor of the capital ’ (93^ shun Fien, etc. ; the 
first of the three, and therefore the first scholar in 
the empire in that examination was termed 
vhunng yiian and became First-class compiler in the 
Han-lin Yuan. 

After this a further examination of the new 
doctors was held, the be.st of them becoming 


Members of the Han-lin, others secretaries, sub- 
prefects, etc., etc. 

With the opening of ports in 1842 a certain 
amount of western education was introduced by the 
Protestant missionaries, and increased in quantity 
and influence year by year. After the Tientsin 
treaty (1860) the need was evident for translators 
and interpreters, in order to carry out diplomatic- 
intercourse with the various Treaty Powers, and in 
1862, the T'ung Wen Kuan HI £ tt was established 
111 the capital for the training of official interpreters. 
In 1866 it was first called a College, scipnee w-as 
added to the language curnculupi, and in 1869, 
Dr. W. A. i*. Mautin was made President. Two 
auxiliary schools were oi^ened in Canton and Shang- 
hai. 

After this various school.si were opened, for 
mechanical engineering at the Kiangnan Arsenal, 
for naval students at Fixichow, etc., etc. 

Ajiart from these special foundations, the intro- 
duction of some mathematics into the public ex- 
aminations was a striking change, though it was a 
merely nominal improvement at first, in the absence 
of capable teachers or examiners. The publication 
of Chang Chih-tunc’s Wtmm CKunn hsneh pUen 
had a very powerful effect on education. Serious 
reforms began after the Boxer Outbreak. In 1903 
a Committee of Educational Affairs, Hsueh 

Wu (’h‘u, was established, and developed in 1906 
into the Ministry of Education ^ SB Hsueh Pu. 
Detailed and far-reaching scheme.s were prepared, 

I and some jirogress was being made when the de- 
volution threw all things into disorder. The Re- 
public has been too much occupied and impoveri^llell 
to deal very effectively with education so far, but 
at lea.st it is certain that the antiquated .system 
which had lasted too long is now sw^ept away for 
(*v er. 

P‘iNG Wkn-kuo : The Chinese System of Public 
Education, Lewt.s : The, Educational Conquest of 
the Fat East; Kttenne Zl, S.J., J^tatique de^ Ex- 
innens htferaites (Var. Sin., No. 5). 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHINA, 

The, was founded in May, 1890, by some teachers 
present at the General Missionary Conference held 
that year in Shanghai. The Conference had at its 
disposal the books, blocks, etc., of the School and 
Text-book Series (q.v.) which had dissolved, and it 
handed all over to the new Association. Thirty-five 
members were enrolled. Seven triennial meetings 
were held in Shanghai, the last taking place in 1912. 
During these 22 years, the Association published 
a considerable number of text-books, and did a 
good deal of terminological work, while the triennial 
meetings were stimulating and helpful to- missionary 
educators. In 1912, the membership was over 500, 
but it was felt that a radical change in organization 
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>va8 necessary to meet the changed conditions in 
China. The sales had greatly declined, owing to 
the Chinese themselves having begun the publication 
of text'books, and foreign firms also coming in as 
competitors ; while the great impetus given to 
Western education by the establishment of the 
Republic, demanded that a more aggressive work 
should be done than was possible on the old lines. 
In 1916, therefore, the Christian Educational As* 
sociation of China (q.v.) was formed, on the 
foundation of the earlier Association. 

The Educational Association published (1) a 
“Monthly Bulletin,** which (2) became in January, 
1908 the Monthly Educational Review and (3) this 
was made a quarterly in January, 1912. 

EGG BOATS. See Tanka, 

EGGS. The export of eggs has become very 
important in China of late years, and in 1916 the 
total exports exceeded Hk.Tl8. 8,000,000. In 1914 
a million and a quarter Taels worth of frozen eggs 
were sent to Great Britain alone, and over double 
this value of fresh and preserved eggs were sent to 
Asiatic ports. But the chief trade is in albumen 
and yolk, the value amounting to nearly five j 
millions (half to Britain). This trade is confined I 
to Tientsin, Kiaochow, and the Yangtze ports, 
Hankow having about a dozen albumen factories 
The preparation of albumen is merely an evaporat- 
ing procese, requiring no chemicals or ju-e&erving 
materials — only cheap eggs and labour, which, 
especially the former, are abundant. Dried albumen 
is used in cotton printing, also in the manufacture 
of biscuits. The preserved yolk is chiefly used in 
the preparation of glove leather (Wvhu Trade 
If e port j 1899). Other uses of yolk are for leather 
belting, and of albumen in photography. One picul 
of eggs makes 6^ catties of albumen and 35 catties 
of yolk. 1,CXX) duck's eggs or 1,300 to 1,600 hens’ 
eggs are counted to one picul in weight. 

The albumen is churned and put into largo 
hogsheads, where it ferments for a period ranging 
from five days to two weeks, according to the 
temperature. The volatile constituents rise to the 
top and the usable portion is drawn off from the 
bottom, mixed with a little ammonia and evaporated 
in a special room in shallow pans by heating 
through worm flues. The result is clear, trans- 
parent, amber sheets, which are cooled and ventilat- 
ed, and placed in air-tight tins ready for export. 

Preserved eggs are an important item in the 
feast of the Chinese epicure. 

In 1916 the export was as follows. Egg 
albumen and yolk, Pels. 288,346, Tls. 7,702,403; 
Fresh and preserved, Pels. 535,134, Tls. 4,629,074. 

EIGHT DIAGRAMS. See Pa Km. 

EIGHT DIAGRAMS SOCIETYi A l^ or Nine 
Palaces Society, he., the diagrams arranged in 


a c ircle, plus the centre. A secret sect said to have 
been founded towards the close of the Ming dynasty 
by one Li Hsien-t‘ien or about the begin- 

ning of the Ch'ing dynasty by one Han Kr-xzfi 
They may be one and the same, for Edkins 
considers the first name is an assumed one, Lt 
representing Lao-Tzu (whose surname it was), and 
Hsikn-t‘ien the “former heaven,’* referring to the 
Fu Hsr form of the Eight Diagrams as opposed to 
that of WfeN Wano. The founder was a poor 
labourer to whom one of the Taoist genii in the 
guise of a mendicant monk gave a revelation of the 
I Great First Cause as or “the Un- 

I begotten,” or the “Unbegotten Venerable Mother”; 

I no thought of sex is included, guardianship or 
providence being the leading thought. The epithets 
All-Morciful, Most Holy, Highest, Incomparable 
etc., are used in speaking of the “Tlnbegotten,” 
and in various ways the idea approximates to that 
of God as conceived by Christianity. 

Li is supposed to have thus become an incarna- 
tion of the “Unbegotten/* and he proceeded to 
develop .his doctrine on the basis of the Eight 
Diagrams, choosing eight followers, one for each 
diagram, secretly to spread his religion. 

The sect allied itself with political movements 
at the time of the great Mohammedan rebellion in 
Kashgaria, assisting the Emperor (K‘ano Hsi) in 
crushing the rebels. Li declined both office and 
money, seeking only toleration for his followers, 
which is said to have been informally given. For 
some reason, the mootings of the sect began to tako 
place at night, which was always a reproach in the 
eyes of others, as men and women joined in them. 
It seems certain that the Society altered its aims 
and became anti-dynasiic, though this was unknown 
not only to acolytes, but to the majority of members, 
who only regarded it as a religious organization. 

1'ho Society is one of the largest of secret sects, 
and is widely spread. The organization is simple. 
The eight branches are again divided into four 
Military and four Civil, with different methods of 
arriving at the desired results. There are three 
grades of officers who alone can receive new 
members The meetings are held at the equinoxes, 
solstices, and other fixed times ; contributions are 
compulsory at the chief meetings. Religious ex- 
ercises, of which deep breathing and the reciting 
of charms are an important part, are followed by 
a feast, and by a clairvoyant stance. The medium 
is known as ^ or the Clear-eyed One, and is 
often a woman or girl, whose chief duty seems to 
be to scrutinize the life and heart of the members 
to detect insincerity or other unworthiness. A short 
list of some of the literature of the Society is given 
in the Chinese Kecorder, 1886, p. 4. 

Chinese Recoedbh, 1886, pp. 1, 64, 246. 
EIGHTEEN PROVINCES -pAlt ^ 
$h€ng, a common name for China proper. The 
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provinces have varied in number, and have not 
always been called eking. Not to go back to more 
ancient times the empire in 629 a.d. (T'ang dynasty), 
had ten tao JK, Kuan-nei Ig j^, Ho-tung X, 
Ho-nan IQ Iff, Ho>pei |Q 4k i Shan-nan (U^i Lung- 
yu Huai-nan ® Kiang-nan Chieh- 

nan jgtJ and Ling nan fit 

T*ai Tsuno of the Sung dynasty (976-998) 
made fifteen Ut Kt Ching-tu Tung ]K X 1K« Ching- 
tu Hsi Ho-pei, Ho-tung, Shensi, Huai- 

nan Hu-nan, Hu-pei, Fukien, Kiangnan, 

SsOch'uan, Kuangtung, Kuangsi and two Che-kiangs. 

The present arrangement into eking dates from | 
the Yuan dynasty, when, with the two metropolitan 
provinces •f « ® Chihli and Nan Chihli (or 
Kiangnan), containing the northern and southern 
Capitals Pei Ching (Peking) and Nan Ching 
(Nanking) respecti\ ely , there were instituted 
thirteen 'l« It tf i!r or ‘ambulatory* departments. 
As far as the territory (not the official rule) was 
concerned the Ming dynasty made no change, and 
the names were the same as to-day, with the 
exception that it remained for the Ch'ing dynasty 
to constitute Kani^u from part of Shensi, to make 
Kiangnan into Anhui and Kiangsu, and Hukuang 
into Hupei and Hunan. This brought the number 
to eighteen. Secret Societies often used the expres- 
sion Tke Thirteen Provinces for China because they 
sought to restore by revolution the old state of 
things. 

At one time (1905) a nineteenth was made by 
the division of Kiangsu. 

To the eighteen provinces of China Proper 
must be added the three Manchurian provinces 
Shengking, Kirin and Hei-lung chiang 

Besides the ordinary name each province has 
another, derived from ancient territorial nomen- 
clature and used for literary purposes. Justs are 
given in Giles’ Dirtionary, Maveks’ Reader's 
Ma7iual and IlicaAnD*s Geography. (See separate 
at tides), 

EIGHT IMMORTALS, THE, ;v, Ittl 
are a group of eight who are venerated by the 
Taoist sect as having drunk the Elixir of Life or 
otherwise obtained immortality. Their names are 
Chung-li Ch‘uan, Chang Kuo, Lu Tung-pin, Ts‘ao 
Kuo-ch‘iu, Li T‘ieh-kuai, Han Ilsiang-tzu, Lan 
Ts‘ai-ho and Ho Hsien-ku, but the lists vary. The 
legends told of them may be found under their 
names in Mayers’ Chinese Reader's Manual or 
in Giles’ Biographical Dictionary or in Dore, 
Recherches sur lee Superstitions, tome IX, As a 
group they are not mentioned before the Yuan 
dynasty, though the individual legends are found 
earlier. 

PIGHT.LEGGEQ ESSAY. See Wen chang. 


j EITEL, ERNST JOHANN, Ph.D., studied in 
j Tubingen and, after a brief pastorate in a Lutheran 
Church, was sent to China by the Basel Mission in 
1862. In 1865 he joined the London Missionary 
Society, and in 1879, he loft missionary work to 
become Inspector of Schools under the Hongkong 
Govornnieiit and private secretary to the Governor 
(Sir John Pope Hennessy). He wrote a great deal, 
in Gorman, Chinese and English, including History 
of the Hahkas, Three Lectures on Buddhism, Hand- 
book for the Student of Chinese Buddhism', Chinese 
Dictionary in the Canton Dialect, Feng shvi, and 
Europe w China, the History of Hongkong; besides 
many articles in Reviews and Magazines. He was 
also for many years editor of the China Review, 
I-fe ended his life as a Lutheran pastor in Adelaide, 
8. Australia. He died in 1908. A complete list 
of his writings is given in the T*oung Pao. 

T‘oung Pao, vol. x ; Chinese Recorder, 1909. 

ELAPHURE. Elaphuivs davidtanus, a deer 
j discovered by David and called by the Chinese 
i Ssu-pu-hsiang and often confused by them 

I with the rein-deor. Its habitat was the Imperial 
I Park ifi south of Peking. It is doubtful 
} whether it was indigenous or brought by the 
Manchus. 

It probably existed wild in the region south- 
west of Ko-ko nor, and perhaps also in Eastern 
Manchuria. A Manchu traveller, who wrote in 1777, 
records its existence in Tarbagatai . 

The proper Chinese name for it is mi as 
proved by von Mollendorff in liis paper cited 
below. 

David states that in 1865 he himself saw a 
herd of about 120 of these animals in the Imperial 
Park, but tliat it was extremely difficult to obtain 
one, because, as in England once, the penalty for 
killing a deer was death. No doubt the Manchu 
guardians of the park killed and ate as they wished, 
but it w^as a different matter to sell any portion 
of the beast outside the grounds. JRushell states 
that he was accustomed to ride there among herds 
of them, but that in 1894 the park wall was broached 
by floods and the deer escaped, to be devoured by 
the famished people. It is generally supposed to 
have been killed out during the occupation by 
foreign troojis in 1900. 

The colour is a reddish-grey, becoming more 
or less brown in the male, and with blackish marb- 
ling in the summer. It drops its horns after the 
winter solstice, and the young are born in May or 
June. The animal has the feet of the reindeer, 
the horns of the deer, and the long tail of certain 
antelopes. 

No living specimens have been procurable in 
China for some time, and the animal must be con- 
sidered as extinct in a wild state; but the Duke 
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ELDER BROTHER SOCIETY, ko lao hui 


ELEUTHS, also called Oliut Mongols or Oloth 
Mongols ; the meaning of the name probably being 
‘separated.* They are western hordes, inhabiting 
the country from the Selenga and Orkhon sources 
I to the T‘ien shan % jU and Upper Irtish. They 
are divided into four branches, the best-known be- 
ing the Turgut branch, which, two centuries ago, 
carried their conquests and migrations to the Volga. 

I The horde of which Db Qxjincey wrote his famous 
I description was the Turgut branch of Eleuths. 

Yule : note in Prjevahly*8 Mongolia, vol. i, 
j p. 231 ; Rockhill : Diary of a Journey in MoiigoUa, 

, etc. ; How^orth : History of the Mongols. 

\ 

I ELGIN, LORD, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

- was appointed by the British Government as High 
I (Commissioner and Plenipotentiary when the Second 
i War began; he reached Hongkong on July 2, 


of Bedford has about one hundred head in England. 
A female specimen may be seen in the Museum of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (North China Branch) 
in Shanghai. 

Ssu'pu-hsiang means ‘four dissimilarities*; the 
(Chinese say it is not like the horse, not like the 
ox, not like the deer and not like the goat. But 
there are other explanations of the name. 

David : Journal d*un Voyage en MongoUe, 
p. 44; VON Mollendorfp-: Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 
vol. xi, p. 72; Sowerby : ibid., vol. xlvii, p. 71; 
Bushell : Notes and Queries on China and Japan, 
vol. iv, p. 29; Swinhob : P.Z.S., 1870, p. 43-1; 
Bushell : ibid., 1898, p. 588. 

A secret brotherhood which had been 
known for some time to exist, when three member- 
ship tickets were found in 1886 on a man arrested 
in Shanghai. The Yangtze valley riots in 1891 were 
believed to have been caused by Elder Brothers, 
the object being to embroil the Manchus with the 
foreign powers. An early origin is claimed for the 
cult in Ssuch‘uan; in its present form it dates 
from the beginning of the Manchu rule, but while 
anti'dynastic it was pro-T‘ang and not pro-Ming. 

The Society builds itself on three famous 
friendships recorded in Chinese annals, and each 
member calls the others “Brother.” There is an 
elaborate ritual, a system of secret signs with many 
grades of membership, and there is said to be a 
considerable resemblance to Freemasonry. The 
Society, which consists of eight guilds, early divided 
into East and West, the latter being the stronger, 
especially in Ss6ch‘uan, Kansu and Shensi. In 
1900 they became mere bandits, and in 1911, getting 
the upper hand of the Revolutionaries, with whom 
they had allied themselves, they were responsible for 
the massacre of at least 10,000 Manchus in Hsi-an 
fu, as well as of some of the missionaries See 
Secret Sects. 

ELEEPOO, another way of writing Iltpu ; 
used by Davis and others. See lUpu, 

ELEGIES OF CH‘U, ([74‘u Wu, a col- 
lection of the poetry of the Ch‘u State, consisting 
chiefly of the poems of Ch‘u Yuan, including his 
famous Li Sao. The style of writing is unique, 
on account both of the time and the country. Many 
editions have been issued, including one by Chd 
Hsi. See Ch*U Yuan; Li Sao, 

Wylie : Notes on Chinese Literature, 

ELEPHANTIASIS, a disease apparently con- 
nected with the presence of Filaria bancrofti. As 
a rule the leg or legs become swollen, perhaps to 
many times the natural size. See Jefferys and 
Maxwell, Diseases of China, 


1857. His action was hindered, first by the 
necessity of diverting soldiers to India, where the 
Mutiny had broken out, then by the lat»enes8 of 
the arrival of Baron Gros and the French forces. 
It was too late to proceed north, so Canton was 
stormed and the Commissioner Yeti seized and sent 
to Calcutta. The forces then went north and took 
the Taku forts, with the result that the Treaty of 
Tientsin was signed by Lord .Elgin on June 26, 

1858. After a visit to Japan he left Shanghai on 
November 8 to select the three ports on the Yangtze 
which were to be opened to foreign trade. He 
then left Hongkong on March 4, 1859, met in 
(.'C^lon his brother the Hon, F.W. A. Britce, the new 
envoy to China, bearing the ratification of the 
treaty, and reached London on May 19. As was 
natural since most of the foreign trade was British, 
the lead in the negotiations had been given to Lord 
Elgin; his policy served British interests well, 
while he spoke truly in saying ‘I have been China’s 
friend in all this.* 

When Bruce, proceeding to Peking for the 
ratification of the treaty, found the Poi-ho blocked 
and was repulsed in the attack on the Taku forts, 
l.*ord Elgin was sent out as Amhassador-extra- 
ordinary. He, with Baron Gros, the French 
Ambassador, reached Hongkong on June 21, 1860, 
after being wrecked at Point de Galle and losing 
all their effects. They then joined their forces, the 
British being at Talien wan and the French at 
Chef 00 . In the advance to Peking, in the midst 
of negotiations, Parkes and others were treacher- 
ously seized and imprisoned, a number of the party 
dying of their ill-treatment. The Anting gate at 
Peking was opened to the Ambassadors after they 
had threatened force. Lord Elgin gave orders for 
the destruction of the Yuan Ming Yuan, which 
had been already looted by the French troops, 
as a punishment for the treachery and brutality 
used to the Parkes party. The Convention of 
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Peking was then signed on October 24, 1860, and the 
ratifications of the Tientsin Treaty of 1858 were 
exchanged. 

He died as Governor General of India in 1863. 

ELIAS, NEY, was born in Kent on February 
10, 1844. He became a Fellow of the Boyal 
Geographical Society in 1865, and studied under 
the Society’s instructors. In 1866 he went to 
Shanghai in connection with a mercantile house, 
and in 1868 volunteered to explore the old and 
new courses of the Yellow River; the account of 
the expedition was published in the journals named 
below. 

In 1872 he made a difficult and dangerous 
journey across the Gobi Desert ; the results were 
given in a paper to the Royal Geographical Society. 
He received the founder’s Gold medal, and his 
services were retained by the Indian Government. 

He was second in command of the overland j 
mission to China which turned back because of | 
MAiiGAiiy's murder. He afterwards did a good j 
deal of travel in Turkestan, Afghanistan, etc., and | 
retired from the service in November, 1896. He j 
died in London, May 30, 1897. He was made ; 
C J E. in 1888, but never accepted the honour. | 

Most of his writings are in the secret archives 
of the Indian Government; those published and 
having reference to (’hiria are 2'Ae New Bed of the 
Yellow River, Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 1869; Notes j 
of a Journey to the New Course of the Yellow 
River, R. Geog. Soc. Journal, 1870; A Journey 
throiKjh Western Monyoha, ibid., 1873; Vint to 
the Valley of the Shueli in Western Yunnan, 
ibid, xl\i; Intiochictoiy Sletch of the History of 
the IShans in Uji'per Burma and Western Yunnan, 
Calcutta, 1876. 

[Wheeler] : Dietionaiy of National Biography. 

ELIOT, CHARLES NORTON EDGECUMBE, 

Sir, was born in 1864, and educated at Cheltenham 
and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he took 
many honours. He was 3rd Secretary to the 
Embassy at St. Petersburg from 1888 to 1892; 
was at Constantinople from 1893 to 1898 ; was 
Charge d’affaires in Morocco in 1892 and 1893 ; was 
in Bulgaria, 1895, and Servia, 1897 ; was Secretary 
to the British Embassy at Washington in 1898, 
British High Commissioner at Samoa in 1899; Com- 
missioner and Commander-in-chief for the British 
East Africa Protectorate, Agent and Consul-General 
at Zanzibar from 1900 to 1904. He then resigned 
and became Vice-Chancellor of the Sheffield 
University. In 1912, he became the first Principal 
of the Hongkong University. He was made C.B. 
in 1898, and K.C.M.G. in 1900. He is known as a 
linguist and as a student of Buddhism. 

His published works are A Finnish Grammar, 
(1890) ; Turkey in Europe, (1900) ; The East Africa 


Protectorate, (1905); Letters from the Far East, 
(1907) ; with many papers on Marine Zoology. 

ELLIOT, CHARLES, not to be confounded 
with his cousin Admiral George Elliot, was a nep- 
hew of the first Earl of Minto, and was born in 1801. 
He entered the Royal Navy in 1815, and attained 
post rank in 1828, after which he was not on active 
naval service but spent two years in British Guiana 
as Protector of Slaves. In 1834 he was sent to 
(’hina with Lord Napier (g-v.) as Master-attendant 
to the Commission. On the resignation of J. F. 
Davis he was made Third Superintendent in 1816, 
and in the same year, on the resignation of Astell, 
he became Second Superintendent. In June, 1836, 
he became Chief Superintendent, though nominally 
this office was abolished. At first his troubles were 
in getting into direct communication with the 
Viceroy, but soon the question of the opium trade 
became all-important. The trade was expanding 
and there was an enormous amount of smuggling, 
and Elliot was regarded as responsible for all. 
The situation began to be acute in 1837, and in 1839 
the crisis came with the appointment of C’ommis- 
sioner Lin. Immediately, foreigners were ordered 
to surrender all opium and were meanwhile for- 
bidden to leave Canton. At great personal risk 
Elliot at once went to Canton and demanded 
liberty for the foreigners; but in a few days, on 
March 27, 1839, he found himself under the 
necessity of delivering up to the Chinese all the 
opium 111 the hands of British subjects. He refused 
however to sign the bond promising that opium 
should never again be brought, and he ordered all 
the British to leave Canton ; he left with the last 
of them on May 24. The Chinese were then willing 
to resume trade, but Elliot gave orders that 
British ships should not proceed to Canton, pending 
instructions from England. 

Trouble was precipitated by a drunken riot at 
Kowloon by British and possibly American sailors, 
in which a Chinese, Lin Wei-hst, was killed. 
Elliot tried and sentenced to fine and imprison- 
ment five sailors who took part in the riot, bub 
could not find the man or men to whom the death 
was due. The Chinese were dissatisfied and sought 
to cut off all supplies from British ships, besides 
ordering all compradores, servants, etc., to leave 
British employ. The Governor of Macao was 
called on to expel all English merchants and their 
families, and they all departed in haste for Hong- 
kong in all sorts of vessels. 

In this time of anxiety the British were with- 
out any gun-boat for their protection; and their 
fears were much increased by the Black Joke affair 
(^.v.). War junks hindered the British on their 
ships from provisioning at Kowloon and Hongkong, 
though the natives wore willing to sell, till Elliot 
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lout his temper and opened dre'on the junks from 
H.M.S, Volagz which had arrived on August 31. 

Insistent demands were made for the murderer 
of Lin Wei-hsi, a most peremptory one being sent 
on October 25, with an order that the British ships 
should either enter the river or else sail away, under 
penalty of complete destruction by lire. Elliot in 
reply sent the Volage (28 guns) and the Hyacinth 
(20 guns) for the protection of the merchant ship- 
ping. Twenty-nine war junks advanced, apparently 
to attack, but offering to withdraw if Lin Wei-hsi’s 
murderer were produced. In self-defence the 
English opened fire, destroyed four junks and 
damaged the rest ; this was the beginning of the 
First War, wrdngly called the Opium War. | 

By June, 1840, war-vessels and transports ar- 
rived; and the blockade of the Canton river was ; 
e.«»tablished. Admiral the Honourable Geojige | 

Elliot, cousin of Ciiahles, brought a commission | 
which appointed himself and Captain Charles ! 
Elliot respectively as first and second Commission- ' 
er, procurator and plenipotentiary. , 

The two went north and reached Tinghai in i 
Chuaan on July 6; it had been occupied by ' 
Commodore Bremer the day before. They ' 
established a blockade of Ningpo and the Yangtze 
mouth, and went to the Pei-ho. Two months were | 
spent in negotiations through Kishbn ; the pleni- i 
I)oientiaries reached Macao on November 20. 
Throe days later Captain Charles Elliot became 
solo plenipotentiary through the resignation of the 
Admiral. Negotiations with Kishen at Canton 
were begun and wore broken off on the question of 
ceding Hongkong. Elliot however, after the long 
experience of merchants and their families living 
on ships with no base for trade, was firm; he 
proceeded to take the forts at Chuenpi and 
Taikoktow outside the Bogue on January 7, 1841 ; 
next day negotiations were resumed. 

The Convention of Chuenpi (q v,) resulted, by 
which Hongkong was ceded ; six millions of dollars 
agreed on as indemnity to the British ; and official j 
intercourse allowed on a footing of equality. This I 
was promptly disavowed by the British government 
as being altogether inadequate and contrary to : 
instructions given; Elliot was recalled and Sir | 
Henry Pottinger succeeded him. | 

Morse : International Bclations of the Chinese • 
ijmpire; Eames : The English in China, 

ELLIOT, GEORGE, the Hon., Rear-Admiral. 
See Elliot, Charles, ' 

EMBASSIES. The following complete list of j 

embassies from European powers to China is by j 
P6re L, Pfistbr. ! 

1621. — First Portuguese embassy, Thomas PiriI^s, | 

sent by King Don Emmanuel. It was un- | 
successful and Finis was cast into prison. 


1655. — First Dutch embassy, Pierre de Goybb and 
Jacques db Ketseb, sent by the Dutch 
India Company to Shun Chih. (They seem 
to have been received in the Throne Hall). 

1666. — First Russian embassy. 

1661. — Second Dutch embassy, I. V. Campen and 
C. Nobel, sent to Shun Chih by the Dutch 
India Company. 

1664. — Third Dutch embassy, Pierre van Hoorn, 
sent to Shun Chih by the Company. 

1670. —Second Portuguese ombaRsy, Don Manobl 
DE Saldagna, sent to K‘ang Hsi by 
Alphonso VI. 

1676. — Second Russian embassy, sent to K‘ang Hsi. 
It had been twice refused admittance. 

1689. — Third Russian embassy, Feodor A. Golowin, 
sent to K'ang Hsi by the Regent Sophia, 
for the delimitation of the frontier. 

1693. — Fourth Russian embassy, Isbrants-Ides, 
sent to K^ang Hsi by Peter the Great. 

1705. — First Papal embassy, the Patriarch Thomas 
Maillot de Tournon, sent by Pope Clement 
XI, to arrange the question of rites. 

1715. —Fifth Russian embassy, Thomas Golwin 
and liAUiiENT Lange, sent to K‘ang Hsi by 
Peter the Great. 

1719 — Sixth Russian embassy, Leon Wassiliowitch 
I sMAiLOw, sent to K‘ang Hsi by Peter the 
Great. Lange remained in Peking as Agent 
of the Russian Mission, (v, sup,, 1716). 

I 1720 — Second Papal embassy, the Patriarch Mez- 
i zabarba, sent to K‘ang Ilai by Clement XI. 

j 1725. — Third Papal embassy, Fathers Carmes, 
Gothard and Ildephonse sent to Yung 
! Cheng by Pope Benedict XIII. 

I 1726. — Third Portuguese embassy, Don Alexandre 
I Metello de Souza y Meneses, sent by King 

John Y to Yung Ch^ng. 

1726. — Seventh Russian embassy, Count Sawa 
Wladislawitch Ragousinskt, sent to Yung 
i CiJKNG by Catherine I. 

1753. — Fourth Portuguese embassy, Don FRAN9018 
Xavier Assis Pacheco y Sampayo, sent to 
Ch'ien Lung by Joseph I. 

1767. — Eighth Russian embassy, Krapoytow, sent 
to CiPiEN Lung by Catherine II. 

1793. — ^First British embassy, Lord Macartney, 

sent to Cn‘iBN Lung by George III. 

1794. — ^h'ourth Dutch embassy, Titsingh, sent to 

Ch'ien Lung by the Dutch Republic. 

1806. — Ninth Russian embassy, Counts Golowkin 
and PoTOCKi, sent to Chia Ch^inq by 
Alexander I. 

1808. — ^Tenth Russian embassy, sent to Chxa Ch*xng 
by Alexander I. 

1816. — Second British embassy, Lord Amherst, sent 
to Chu Cb*ikg by George III. 
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1820. — ^Eleventh Bussian embassy, Txmowsky, sent 
by Alexandeb I. 

It will be seen from this list that France, 
Austria and Spain have sent no embassies to Peking. 

Havrbt ; La StHe chrHimne de. Hx-ngan-fou^ 
ii, p. 225, note; K., Atidimces granmd to Western 
KnvoySy in China Keview, vol. iii, p. 67; Jamieson : 
The Trihvtari/ Nations of China ^ ibid., vol. xii, 
p. 94. 

EMBER IZINAE, a Sub-family of Fnngillidae^ 
comprising the Buntings. The following species 
are known in China. 

Plectrophenax nivalis, in Chihli occasionally in 
winter. Calcarius lapponicus, common in the 
North to the valley of the Yangtze. Emheriia 
'passerina, common in northern provinces. E. 
pyrrhvhnn and E. continental is, N. China to valley 
of Yangtze. E. elegant, Chihli to Fukien and at 
Mu-p‘in. E, 2}y^illo, the Little Bunting, throughout 
China in winter. E. rustica, found in winter to 
the valley oF the Yangtze, and even as far south 
as Fukien. E. fvcata, the Grey-headed Bunting, 
throughout China. E. chrysophrys, common in the 
north in migration. E. tristrami, Chihli to Fukien 
in winter. E. godlewshh, the Eastern Meadow- 
Bunting, Chihli to West China. E. ctoides, 
in Mongolia and in the hills all over China. E. 
leucoce phala, the Pine-Bunting, in N. China and 
the C'h‘inling mountains in winter. E. personata, 
taken at Shaweishan on migration. E, spodocephcda, 
the Black-faced Bunting, China generally ; very 
c(*mmon in Central (^hina in winter. E. melanops, 
comes to breed in Yangtze valley. E. sulphurata, 
in 8.E. China. E. rutila, the Chestnut Bunting, 
and E. aureola, throughout E. China on migration. 
Mclophus melanicterus, the Crested Bunting, 
resident in S. China. Junco siernsseni, N.W. 
Fukien. Fnngillaria varinbdis, taken at Shawei- 
shan on migration. 

Dvvid et OiTSTALET : Lfs Oiseaux de la Chine. 

EMBROIDERY. Tha^art of needlework is 
nearly as old as that of weaving. So soon as 
fabrics wore made the need for embellishment arose. 
It is due to the impermanence of the materials 
that embroideries more ancient than the old bronzes 
do not now exist. Inasmuch as the art of 
embroidery is largely one dealing with work in silk, 
and sericulture having originated in China some 
4,000 years ago, it is reasonable to conclude that 
embroidery also originated in China. Some of the 
earliest embroideries still existing were discovered 
by Aurel Stein in the hidden chapel of the Cave 
Temjde of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang 
and "" date back to the 10th century. 

Stein describes a large embroidered picture 
on silk of Bxtddha and his disciples, with good 
drawing and harmonious colouring ; a cushion cover 
21 


with floral ornament, and tracery resembling that 
used in Chinese embroidery of the present day; 
together with some silk tapestries and damasks. 
Although Khotan was a sort of half-way house 
between Eastern and Western Asia, it is probable 
that these embroideries were of Chinese design 
although influenced by Grieco-Buddhist art as 
developed in Central Asia; tbe, technique and the 
whole treatment of these Stein embroideries is 
frankly Chinese. 

In dealing with any department of Chinese 
art it may be remembered that China was a mature 
nation long before any of the present European 
nations existed. Printing Originated in China 400 
years earlier than in Europe. The art^of China, as 
we see it preserved at the present day in Museums 
and elsewhere, represents the result of a very com- 
plete and slow-moving evolution. As in other arts, 
so in embroidery and allied textile arts, religion has 
been a potent influence, particularly Buddhism. 
The other influences w^hich inspired textile orna- 
ment were the ceremonies of the court and offlcials, 
whobe robes and trappings, especially during the 
T‘ang dynasty and later periods, gave full scope 
j foi the decorative artist. These were later reflected 
I and elaborated in the costumes of the theatre. It 
I may be noted that of the costumes and trappings 
I of the Buddhif^t religion, court officials and the 
I theatre, the most resplendent were intended for 
I masculine adornment. In China it has ever been 
' the male bird that was most resplendent and 
outwardly attractive. 

The consummation of art textile work came 
in the reign of Ch'ien Lung, a d. 1736 to 1795, 

I when the most beautiful tapestries, brodades, 

I damasks and embroideries were produced. The 
j subsequent decline of taste and art craft was 
I giadual, but during recent years the decadence 
I has been accelerated since the country was flooded 
I with factory-made goods, l^erhaps the last stage 
is represented by the so-called “ Canton embroid- 
ery ” made to meet a “ foreign taste,” which is 
synonymous with vulgarity, and for the special 
delectation of the globe-trotter, whose pockets the 
j Chinese know too well how to empty. The aver- 
age globe-trotter likes realism and prefers pure 
imitation of natural forms to the formal fancies 
of earlier date which have made Chinese art the 
individual thing that it is held to be to-day. It 
IS scarcely necessary to say that the modern 
“ Canton embroidery ” with its meretricious orna- 
ment has practically no artistic merit and is 
merely a product of a period of crude commercial- 
ism. Art textile work, so far as China goes, has 
sung its swan song and it will probably be many 
j years before the art spirit will again descend among 
I the people. 
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Embroidery is essentially a personal art and i 
requires so little apparatus as to render it the j 
most accessible and commonly practised of all art j 
crafts. This fact alone, making for keen coni- 1 
petition, tends toward a comparatively high degree i 
of excellence. Considered as an art of expres- ^ 
sion, apart from its decorative value, embroidery i 
has its own particular virtue, ceirtain textiles j 
and surfaces in Chinese work, such as the plumage 1 
of a bird and the colour and surfaces of flowers, j 
being rendered by the needle with a beauty and I 
tenth beyond the ordinary range of pictorial art. 

In the retinue of beauty, among her sister arts 
of design, embroidery holds a special place. 

DESIGN. So soon as, by the observation of 
beauty and incident, certain superior workers 
found that art did not consist in the imitation of 
nature, real designs would be evolved, and, as 
these became repeated, they would be stored up 
in the memory and transmitted to the next gener- 
ation to be finally recorded in books. Such books 
have been available in China certainly as early as 
the Sung dynasty ( 960-1279 a.d.). Later there 
were books for the special use of embroiderers, with 
woodcuts of conventional designs and decorative 
schemes. The Chinese are indebted to plants, 
flowers, and fruits for many of their best designs. 
That these are rarely a mere imitation of the 
oiiginal shows the Chinese to be good designers, 
for natural forms are only of real value for design 
after they have passed through the artist’s brain. 
The peach, peony, pomegranate, narcissus and 
lotu.*^ are treated so as to bo full of rhythmic 
vitality and in keeping with the best conventional 
and aesthetic ornament. They appear Co have the | 
.right perception of what detail to suppress and 
what to retain. Tliey appreciate the worth of 
simplicity in ornament and know the value of 
an empty space. They practise restraint in decor- i 
ative design. If one takes a good piece of hand- 
woven work or embroidery, it is seldom that any 
part of the decoration can be removed without 
sacrificing the general effect. 

As a rule Chinese design in textile work is 
very conventional and there is little growth, the 
pleasing effect being obtained by good arrangement 
and colour. Their figures are drawn with %igour 
but the details, such as hands and feet, are usu- 
ally incorrect. In some cases, especially where 
the elements of decoration are symbolic, they are 
scattered without apparent design, the pleasing 
result being due to colour and the use of gold 
thread. In the matter of background the Chinese 
appear to have a passion for restless motives. ' 
While, in Europe, it is a generally recognised i 
principle of design that the background should | 
serve to show up the subject to the greatest ad- j 
vantage and not detract from it by asserting it- 


self in any way, in China it is often necessary to 
scrutinize a piece of work to find out which is 
the principal subject and which is secondary 
matter. Thus, in the coat badges {p*u tzii) the 
background frequently consists of recurrent curved 
cloud and wave forms suggesting continuous 
motion : this would be considered wrong by a 
European designer but, in China, by frequent 
acquaintance, especially with the virtues of the 
Chinese fret, it produces a result giving complete 
artistic satisfaction. 

Becurrence in art expresses repose and is fre- 
quently used for border patterns, in which the 
Chinese are past masters. A border is required to 
give a sense of completeness. The elements used for 
border decoration are chiefly drawn from the key 
pattern and the svastika with its numerous modifi- 
cations ; from bats usually alternated with a written 
character such as ehou ^ or Astg, floral scrolls, 
dragons and birds. A corner will nearly always be 
found treated in a satisfactory manner by the 
Chinese as they are quite at home with geometrical 
patterns — the Chinese appear to have used the 
Grecian fret before the Greeks. 

The Chinese make a quite special use of winged 
creatures in textile ornament. Birds, bats and 
butterflies may be considered the particular decor- 
ation of Chinesi^ embroidery and hand- woven work. 
Butterflies are worked with marvellous nicety and 
wonderful vitality. There is no slavish imitation 
of nature and these insect forms are idealised ni 
a beautiful way. The bat is perhaps the most 
frequently used of all element.^ of decoration partly 
because of the beauty of the idealised animal and 
also because it is the emblem of happiness. Birds 
afl’o drawn with admirable spirit and sponteineity. 
In the use of cloud and wa\e forms the Chinese 
approacli perfection, as may be seen in the fine 
C/iUrn Luntj tapestries, in which also some amazing- 
ly good work is got in on the dragon and phoenix 
motives. In dealing with designs used in Chinese 
textile ornament an ♦important point to note is 
their antiquity. The embellishment of silk was 
one of the earliest art crafts and the decoration 
invented for this purpose has been repeated in 
other arts. The comparatively modern arts of 
porcelain manufacture and enamelling on metals 
found in the old embroideries and brocades the 
chief inspiration for their patterns, most of which 
were copied with little modification from the Cider 
textile art. The examination of embroideries and 
woven work will in a large proportion of cases show 
how beautiful a factor of ornament in Chinese art 
is the written character. 

COLOUR. Colour is the chief charm of 
Chinese art textile work. Even where the design 
is weak, the glorious massing of colour captures 
the eye and brings complete satisfaction In the 
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same manner the large use of gold thread both 
in embroidery and woven work, much increases 
the richness of the effect. Many of these richly 
wrought fabrics show an oriental splendour, which 
the occidental appreciates more when they are 
toned down by considerable fading. In the East 
there is a craving for brilliant colour doubtless 
due to the ir^tensihcation of the rainbow hues 
of life. When new, the colours are a trifle flam- 
boyant sometimes ;but it is more than probable 
that the Chinese, with their reverence for age, 
think beyond the present and purposely make the 
original colours too bright in order that the final 
result after years of mellowing may be the more 
perfect. 1’hey certainly have this in view in 
painting pictures. 

In embroidery we look for colour in mass 
rather than line work. In Chinese embroidery 
the colour schemes ai’e most brilliant, the blues 
being especially good and satisfactory, the yellows 
and oranges less su. The colours are usually high 
in* tone and harmonize well in most cases. They 
have the effect of making our low-toned Western 
work appear very subdued by comparison. 

By the use of French knot for filling in forms 
the (Chinese obtain the fullest colour value, the tint 
being reflected from the depths of the projecting 
knots and producing a very deep and intense 
effect unattainable by other means. Satin stitch 
worked with floss silk gives very pure and lively 
flat colour effect and shading. The colours in all 
the best onibiroideries and woven work appear to 
be vegetable in origin. The pure blue was derived 
from indigo, the reds and yellows from safflower : 
tlie scarlets from madder. 

METHOD OF WOBKINO AND MATERI- 
ALS. The wntQiiols used in Chinese embroidery 
arc floss silk, gold thread and a tightly twisted 
variety of .silk like English pllr^e silk. The floss 
silk is an untwisted glossy silk which is used for 
filling spaces, producing a lively effect of light 
and shade when the direction of the stitch is 
changed. It is also used for shading, at which 
the C’hinese are particularly clover, formalising 
their work in a way which is vei’y decorative. The 
gold thread is usually made of tinsel twisted 
spirally round a scarlet silk core. It seldom 
tarnishes and is almost invariably fixed in position 
by couching with yellow silk. It is very frequently 
used for outlining floral and other ornament; in 
spirals for representing the sun and the centres of 
flowers; in masses when a particularly rich effect 
of cloud or sea is required; and in borders for 
meanders. 

The siitc?ies used are simple and few in number, 
namely : (1) Satin stitch, and long and short stitch 
which is a development of it. (2) French knots. 
(3) Stem stitch. (4) Couching. (5) Chain stitch. 


which is worked beforehand and applied to the 
material afterwards and (6) Split stitch. 

In Chinese work the outlines are quite true, 
i ihofat remarkably so for stitchery ; they never seem 
to lose their drawing. The design is, of course, 
first drawn with a brush. 

The colour and workmanship in Chinese em- 
broidery are in most cases so excellent that they 
compensate for any deficiencies there may be in 
design. Compaaed with Western embroidery that 
I of (Anna shows few stitches. All the stitches, 
on the other hand, used in China are used in the 
present day in the West. From the Western point 
of view there is too much couched outline in 
Chinese work ; this is considered a quick way of 
. hiding a poor margin : couched outline makes a 
I clear line, however, and is the only way of using 
I gold thread in embroidery. The use of French 
I knot to fill in forms is one of the characteristics 
i of (fliinese work. The Chinese satin stitch is 
usually perfect work, spidery in its fineness, as is 
also their shading; in both of which they make 
; special use of floss silk. In Chinese embroidery 
the texture of the ground material is not shown 
so much nor is the twist of the silk made to give 
its value to the ornament so much as in Western 
1 work. But in the actual skill with the needle 
! the Chinese appear* to be far ahead of most 
! Western embroiderers. 

1 'I’he Chinese use pretty much the same imple* 

! ments as the Western world and embroidery is 
; nutstly worked in a frame pivoted on two upright 
I sujjports. 

Chinese embroidery is the model for good flat 
! treatment of plant forms. Their method of work 
' i.s almost unappioachable 'Phey produce marvel- 
, loii.s effects, often with one or two shades, mainly 
I with their skill in placing the stitches, the direction 
I ol whicli they constantly change, obtaining a plea 
I sant play of light and shade. They frequently 
I u.se the method of voiding, that is to say, leaving 
I the ground to show between the petals of flowers 
and leaves in a manner which is somewhat like 
the use of ties in stencilling. Their manipulative 
' skill is wonderful. They have certainly reached 
j the top notch in French knot. The term ** French 
knot is somewhat of an anomaly considering the 
!• special frequency and delightful effect of its use 
, in Chinese work. In China it goes by the name 
I of “ Peking ’* stitch, although most of it comes 
i from Mid-China, especially Soochow and Hang 
I chow. 

j 'I’he articles most frequently embroidered ai’o 
j costumes, temple hangings and shrine cloths, shoes, 

1 pipe-cases, purses and fans. In some of the fans 
I the back and front are precisely similar, the ends 
! of the threads being neatly concealed. 

I [A. S.] 
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EMIGRATION. In the Western sense of the 
term emigration can hardly be said to exist for the 
('Chinese. Ancestral worship and the custom of the 
entire family assembling at stated times make it 
generally impossible for Chinese to go abroad with 
the intention of settling there. Besides this, in 
former times the Chinese laws forbade a native to 
leave China : the offender was liable to death if he 
returned and the crime might be visited on his 
family left behind. Yet for centuries Chinese have 
left their country, especially coolies from the south* 
ern provinces. The officials are, however, to-day 
generally opposed to any new experiments in con- 
tracted coolie labour. An attempt was made to 
ship coolies from Shanghai to Mexico, but at the 
last moment the officials forbade it. At Niiigpo a 
similar experiment ended in the coolies being fetched 
back from Singapore. Futile attempts have also 
been made at sending coolie labour from Foochow 
to ("alifornia. In 1902 the French made an unprofit- 
able venture with coolies sent to Madagascar. 

On the other hand there is a constant stream of 
these so-called emigrants to districts they have long 
been in touch with. For many years a hundred 
thousand or more have gone annually from Swatow 
to Siam and the Straits, and though 75 per cent, 
return it is calculated there are three million abroad. 
Even larger numbers go from Canton, From Kong- 
moon large numbers go every year, even to America 
and Australia, some four million Mexican dollars 
being the annual sum sent home or brought by them. 
Thousands go from Samshui to Australia each year, 
and from Kiungchow thirty thousand a year go to 
Singapore. 

Emigration of Chinese to the I'^nited states has 
been the most difficult problem to arise between the 
two countries. In spite of the law large numbers 
went abroad in the nineteenth century as coolies 
to Peru, Chile, (^uba and elsewhere. (See 
Coohv Trade). From these countries, where their 
treatment was shameful, large numbers found their 
way to California, and many more came there direct 
from China. In 1870 the census shewed there were 
about 56,000 C-hinese in the States, nearly all west 
of the Kocky Mountains. 

By the Burlingame Treaty of 1868 the right of 
voluntary emigration was recognized. It was not 
long however before American labour became angry 
and at Los Angeles in October, 1871, slew 15 of these 
voluntary immigrants. Other affairs of the same 
kind took place along the coast. In 1876 a com- 
mittee was appointed by both Houses of Congress to 
study the problem, and in 1879 Congress sought to 
violate the Burlingame treaty by restricting, almost 
to the point of excluding, Chinese immigration. 
The President, Hates, vetoed the bill, but he sent 
three commissioners to Peking who were able to 
make a new treaty (November 17, 1880), allowing 


the States to limit or suspend to a reasonable extent 
the immigration of Chinese labour but not to pro- 
hibit it. Chinese students and merchants were still 
to be allowed free ingress. In 1882 Congress 
passed an act supposed to be founded on this treaty, 
prohibiting all further entry of Chinese labour for 
twenty years. President Arthur promptly vetoed 
this as not being justifiable und^r the treaty. 
It seems somewhat amusing to find that the re- 
striction was then reduced to a term of ten years 
only, from 1882, and then, in 1892, continued for 
ten years farther : it is easier to sin by instalments. 
During the first ten years many difficulties arose. 
For example, labourers already in the States were 
allowed to vi.sit China and return to their work; 
but in spite of certificates it was often one coolie 
who went and another who came. There was also 
extensive smuggling of Chinese labourers over the 
Canadian border. 

Stricter regulations wore put in force in 1884, 
but the feeling against Chinese became such that 
in 1885 there was an atrocious massacre of them 
in Wyoming, followed by others at various points 
on the Pacific coast. 

The Geary Act, May 5, 1892, wasi entitled 
An Act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons 
into the United States. Supplementary legislation 
required that duplicate photographs of all Chinese 
in the country should be filed with government 
officers for the purpose of identification. 

Another effort was made in 1894, not to pass 
laws in accord with treaties but to make treaties 
suit the laws. A new treaty in that year debarred 
all Chinese labourers from entering the States, except 
returning coolies who had lawful wives and families 
in the vStates, or $1,000; this prohibition being to 
last for ten years with a po.ssible prolongation. 

One of the objectionsi against the (Chinese is 
that they do not become citizens of the United 
States; yet at the same time the law forbids their 
being naturalized. 

There have been similar difficulties connected 
with emigration to (Canada and to Australia; but 
the numbers have been smaller and there have been 
no acute political troublosi arising from the question. 
There are only 36,000 Chinese in Australia, and the 
numbers are kept down by a heavy poll-tax. In 
the United States there are 150,000 Chinese. 

EMMANUEL MEDICAL MISSION. 

Headquarters : — Glasgow, Scotland. 

Works at Nanning tg Kuangsi, with three 
missionaries in 1916. 

EMOUl, the French way of writing Amoy, 
See Amoy. 

EMPEROR. The emperor was called Huang 
Ti or Huang tihang or A title of 

respect was T‘kn Ttd ^ Son of Heaven, and a 
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popular title wag ‘The pregent-day Buddha’ ‘jjj 
(Tany chtn Fo yeh). 

The Empress was called lluamj Ilou jg jg, 
and her title of respect was Mother of the State 
Km mu. See Iviperial Titles. 

EMPEROR’S MERCHANT, THE. See 6V 

hong. 

ENAMEL, called by Chinese fa Ian H, 
is a vitreous glaze fused to a metallic surface. The 
name fa Ian is said by some to mean Frank or 
France. The Chinese ascribe the introduction of 
the art to the Arabs, but some authorities believe 
it also came overland. The time appears to have 
been in the Yuan dynasty. There are three kinds 
of enamel-work — cloisonne enamels, (see Cloiaonni)^ 
champleve, and painted enamels. In champlev4 
enamels the cell walls inclosing the enamel colours 
are actually imbedded in the metal foundation. 
Painted enamels on copper are usually known as 
yang tz*u foreign porcelain ; those on porcelain 

are called yang ts'ai ^ (The first Chinese 

painted enamels were copies of foreign enamels and 
of foreign porcelain). Painted (Cantonese enamel 
was made for the Persian, Siamese and Armenian 
market. No important copper painted enamels 
have been made since the Oh‘ien Lung period. 

Bushell : Chinese Art, 

ENCYCLOPAEDIAS. The Chinese have no 
works corresponding to the Western encyclopaedias. 
They have, however, a very important class of books 
called Let f<hu in which subjects are })laced 

under categories (lei) and illustrated by extracts 
from various authors who have written on the 
subjects. For these works see Lei shu. 

ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSION. 

Neadfjuaiters : — London. 

Entered China, 1845. 

Works in Shantung, Shansi and Shensi. 

Shortly after the opening of the five 'rreaty 
Ports, two English Baptist Missionaries were sent 
out to China, reaching Ningpo in 1846; but in a 
few years it was found necessary to hand over the 
work to others. 

In 1869, another start was made at Chefoo, and 
in the course of sixteen years, eight agents were 
sent out. The work wa.s hard, the results were 
small, and in 1876, only one worker (the Bev. 
Timothy Rjchakd) remained. In that year the 
work at Chefoo was handed over to the United 
Presbyterian Mission of Scotland. 

Shantung Mission. — This mission, as at present 
constituted, dates from the year 1876, when Mr. 
Biohakd chose Ch‘ing-chou 250 miles W. 

of Chefoo, as his new station. He adopted as his 
polit'y;, *‘the offering of the Gospel in the first 
place to the worthy,*’ being led to do this by 
a sermon of the celebrated Edwaud Ik vino. This 
line of procedure brought him into touch with a 


considerable number of followers of the secret sects, 
numerous in Mid-Shantung, some of whom after* 
wards proved to be very staunch and satisfactory 
converts. 

In 1876, Mr. B-ichard was joined by the Rev. 
A. G, Jones. These two devoted men were soon* 
called upon to distribute famine relief ; and with 
(Chinese assistance they rniinsterod to 70,000 persons ; 
but before long, Mr. Richard went to Shansi to 
assist in distributing relief funds in that still more 
stricken province, while Mr. Jones was left alone 
with the work in Ch‘ing-choii fu. At one time he 
had .six hundred orphans on his hands. 

The popularity caused by famine relief wmh 
but short-lived ; Mr. Jones met with grievous 
opposition and persecution, his water-supply being 
poisoned, and himself threatened with stoning, and 
for some time he was virtually a prisoner Reni- 
forcenients arrived in the early eighties, and in 
1887, a Theological Training School was opened 
under the Rev. J S. White W'UIGHt, and a Boys’ 
High School under Rev. S. Couling. 

The Theological Training School was expanded 
into the Cotch-Robinson C’ollege in 1893, and in 
the same year a new Boys’ High School was built. 
Both these institutions were merged in 1904 into 
the Shantung Prote.stant ITiiiversity (q.v.) 

In connection with the Theological Training 
Schoc'l, a small collection of interesting objects was 
early made for the enlightenment of the students, 
w'ho also used them as a means of attracting out- 
siders. The re.S'UH was so satisfactory that the 
collection was developed into a Museum (built 1893), 
and this branch of the work broke down a great 
deal of opposition to Christianity, and became 
widely known through the province. 

In 1888 the county town of ’Psou-p’Dig ifl 
was opened, and from here evangelistic work was 
begun ovoi fourteen counties ; three-quarters of 
the district lies m a region subject to Yellow River 
floods, and is very poor ; but in less than ten yeai s 
there was a membership of 2,000. Tsou-p‘ing as 
a foreign-manned station was closed in 1915, the 
largt^ mart of C^hou ts‘ur. ^ 8 miles distant, 

which had been opened in 1903, taking its place. 

In 1900, owing to the firmness of H.E. Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai, then Acting-Governor of the province, 
•Shantung came oil lightly compared with some 
other provinces ; nevertheless 130 Christians suffered 
death in the Tsou-p‘ing field, and many more liad 
their homes destroyed. Since that date, develop- 
ments have been many in all defiartments of the 
work. 

As a basis for work north of the Yellow River, 
Pei Chen in mm PiDt*ai, was opened in 1903. 

In 1904, in connection with the opening of the 
Shantung Prote.stant University (q v ), two inission- 
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arieg and their wives were sent to K IS Wei hsien, j 
40 miles east of Ch‘ing-cliou fu, to teach in the 
Arts College; and in the same year, Tsi-nan fu, 
the capital of the province, was at length occupied, 
though intermittent attempts had been made to 
this end from the earliest days of the Mission. 
Here was built shortly after, in connection with the 
ITnivorsity, the Union Medical College (opened 
1910), with hospital (opened 1916). The Tsi-nan 
Institute (q.v.) was built in 1906. 

In 1913 it was decided to move both the Arts 
College at Wei hsien and the Theological College 
at t<h‘ing-chou to Tsi-nan, and building was begun 
in 1916, to be completed in 1917. | 

The Shantung Mission in 1916 reports 4 j 
Associations, eighteen pastors all supported by the I 
native cliurch, and an evangelistic committee of j 
foreigners and Chinese in equal numbers. 1 

Sfninii — Dr. Rtchahd, with relief funds, ; 

reached T‘ai-yuan fu the capital of the ' 

province, in 1877, side by side with the C.I.M., , 
two of w'hose members, the llevs J. J. Tukneh and | 
F. H. James, were afterwards transferred to the I 
Baptist Mission. Opium-smoking was fearfully i 
prevalent, and success came more slowly than in | 
Shantung, for after 13 years’ work, there were only 1 
30 converts. i 

Dr. IliCHAHi) was one of the first missionaries ' 
to aim at directly influencing the mandarinate, and ' 
for 3 years he gave monthly limelight lantern 
lectures, then a great wonder, to the many expect- , 
ant officials and others, on all manner of subjects. . 
Kvangelistic work was also systematically carried | 
on in the neighbouring counties, and small day- ; 
schools opened. I’he Mission was reinforced in the | 
eighties by 7 workers; II sin Chou was opened I 
in 1885, and Tai Chou ^ in 1892 Just before : 
the Boxer outbreak, the membership in Shansi w^as ■ 
266, with 160 scholars in elementary schools. 

In 1900 every E B.M. missionary on the field 
in Shansi suffered death by order of Governor Yu i 
Hsien. (See Dr. Edw^ards’ Fhv and Sword m 
S/tfinfd. Of converts 120 were killed, and all were ' 
shockingly persecuted, and Mission property was 
destroyed. In reconstruction after 1900 Dr. Moir 
DuNf’AN took a leading part. The premises were 
partly rebuilt by the f’binese Government, and the 
(’hi nose (^Kristians gave one-tenth of their indem- 
nity to rebuild chapels. ! 

Dr. Richard, then working in Shanghai, also | 
mediated between the Government and the Protest- j 
ant Missions which had suffered loss, urging the | 
establishment of a University, with Chinese and I 
W’^estern faculties, in lieu of indemnities. Thus | 
arose Shansi University (j.r.). The first Principal i 
was Dr. MorR Duncan, who died in 1906. i 


111 the Boxer year, the Shou-yang Mission 
(y. r.) w^as taken over, all the workers there having 
been mas.sacred. In 1903 Dr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Edw^ards, formerly independent workers in T‘ai* 
yuan fu, joined the E.B.M. and two now hospitals 
w’ere built in place of the one destroyed. 

The Revolution of 1911, while disturbing the 
work, w^as neither anti-foreign nor anti-Christian in 
character, and indeed opened the way for new 
efforts. In 1915 the Mission provided a building 
for the Y.M.C.A., and reports success in reaching 
tht young men, and a general spirit of enquiry, new 
in thi.s field. 

S/n>nt^i — Mohammedan rebellions hav 

ing depopulated Sliensi, the Chinese government 
for some time encouraged immigration, offering 
land at nominal prices, and guaranteeing freedom 
from taxes for three years. Among some thousands 
of emigrants from Shantung, were a small number 
of Christians. Of these, some fifty belonged to the 
English Baptist Mission, who, arriving in 1889 in 
HJHH San-yuan hsien, built Fu-yin ts'un gSliPft 
‘Gospel Towm,’ one of the few Christian villages in 
China. As there were at that time no missionaries 
Hiiywliere near, the Revs. A. G. Shorrock, B.A. 
and Moiu Duncan, M.A. wore .sent from Shansi in 
1891-2, the C’hristians having pleaded for foreign 
pastors. Mr. Duncan returned in 1902 to be the 
fir.st J-^rincipal of Shansi University, but not before 
lie liad opened Hsian fu, the capital of the 
province, as a mission station. In 16 years, 
Fu yin ts‘un had become the centre for 60 oul- 
stations, had been provided wdth a church capable 
of seating 500 persons, and the church-members 
totalled 1,000. It was found, in course of time, 
that the work could be better earned on from 
San-yuan city, which the C.l.M. had yielded to the 
E. I5.M. in 1893, and foreign workers were graduallv 
withdiawm from Fu-yin ts‘un. As reinforcements 
arrived, the work was developed by the opening of 
Boy.s’ and Girls* Boarding Schools, and of Medical 
work. 

In 1900, all the missionaries were obliged to go 
to the coast, but there was no serious persecut- 
ion of the Christians, nor destruction of mission 
property, owdng to the firm stand taken by H.E. 
Tvan Fang, then Governor of the province. 

Yen-an fu was opened in 1910, as well 

as Sui-te chou, afterwards transferred to the 
American Board. 

In 1911, during the Revolution, the missionaries 
were in great peril, owing to the Ko-lao Hui (^2^.v.) 
getting the upper hand of the Revolutionaries, with 
whom they had been supposed to be allied. Most 
missionaries were obliged to flee to the coast, but 
the doctors and several others remained behind to 
render service, and for seven months an extensive 
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Red Cross work was done impartially for Imperial- 
ists, Revolutionaries, Ko-Iao Hui men, and civilians, 
which won the gratitude of the Chinese government 
as well as of the local officials and people, and 
opened many new doors of usefulness. 

The Shensi Misssion has a remarkable problem j 
to deal with, in that it works not only among the i 
natives of Shensi, but also among immigrants from j 
Shantung, Hupei and Ssuch'uan, who, owing to the 
clannishness of the Chinese, are very difficult to 
combine in one organization. It is also remarkable 
for the large measure of self-support attained, the 
strong initiative of the native churches, and for the | 
large number of foreign workers who have died, in ! 
the midst of usefulness and honour. | 

The lUi'ittm Zenana Mh^sinn has been working | 
in China in connection with the General Society since | 
1893. It has agents in all three of the above- 1 
mentioned provinces ; but the statistics of this 
auxiliary are included in thijse of the older I 


organization. I 

Statistics 1915-16. | 

Foreign workers 129 i 

Native workers ... . 201 | 

Organized Congregations ... 283 ; 

C!ommunicants . 7,875 i 


* ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

IJendquartera : — London, England. 

tjHtered Chinas 1847. 

Works in Fukien, Kuangtung and in Formosa, 

Amoy M%H8ton, — The Rev. W. C. Buiins was , 
the first missionary of the Society. He reached | 
(.’hina in 1847, and with his colleague. Dr. James ' 
IT. Young, worked in Hongkong and Canton for 
some years, after which they remo\ed to Amoy, 
where tlie Dutch Reformed Church of America, ' 
and the London Missionary Society were already 
working. 

In 1863, the first Presbytery in China was 
constituted *as a union of the converts of the Dutch 
Reformed and English Presbyterian Mis.sions, which j 
are of the same faith and order. ; 

In 1866 work was begun at Ch‘uan'Chou fu 1 
&W/II (Chin-chew fu), 60 miles from Amoy, where i 
long and persistent opposition on the part of I 
officials and gentry was experienced. This was the ; 
first inland station of the E.P.M. A Ho.‘«pital was I 
opened in 1881. i 

In 1914 “Westminster College School” was | 
established in place of the Roys’ Middle School, j 
which, with a Girls’ School, had boon begun early j 
in the station’s history. 

Evangelistic work was begun at Chang-pu 
in 1880, and a hospital was started in 1889. It has 
Boys’, Girls’ and Women’s Schools. 

Eng-chhun ^ was opened in 1890, and a 
hospital was built about 1894, which is the official 
Opium Refuge. 


In 1881 the Amoy presbytery was divided into 
two and a Synod organized in 1894. 

A Theological College was opened in Amoy as 
early as 1866, and a middle school was added a 
little later. After a time the former was made a 
Cnion Institution for the two Presbyterian Missions, 
the Dutch Reformed undertaking the Middle School 
work for both. 

The Middle School became known as the 
Talmage College in 1914 and works for all three 
Mih.sions operating in Amoy. 

The Anglo-C.’hinese (’ollcge is a union effort of 
the E P.M. and L.M.S. 

The Hwatov) Mission works from three centres, 
Swdtow, C.’hao-chou fu and Suabue. 

'fhe work was begun in 1856 by Mr. Burns 
taking up the threads of what had been done by 
l*astor JiECHLEii of the liasel Mission, who had 
been compelled to leave in 1852. 

In addition to evangelistic work a hospital was 
opened in 1863, a Girls’ Boarding School in 1873, 
a Theological college in 1874, and Boys’ Boarding 
School in 1876. At first all instruction was given 
in the vernacular, but in 1905-6 an Anglo-Chinese 
(’ollege wa.s opened, teaching both in English and 
in C’hinese. It was largely built by local subscript- 
ions and both (‘hristian and non-Christian students 
were admitted. 

A small printing press was established in 1881, 
to work in the romanized colloquial. 

Swatow Presbytery was formed m 1881, and 
at first in(‘luded the Churches in Hakkaland, but 
in 1900 it was divided into two, and a Synod 
established. Swatow Hospital has been repeatedly 
rebuilt In 1915 the accommodation w'a.s greatly 
increased by the building of a large new ward ; 
to this a loral merchant generously gave more than 
1.2.000, as d thank-offering for benefits received. 

(‘hao-chou fu after many stormy ex- 

pel lonces, was settled in 1888, and a hospital was 
shortly after opened. 

Suabue fill® was ojiened in 1898 ; this station 
IS supported by the Young People of the Presby- 
terian Church of England, and has a hospital and 
a Boys’ Boarding School. 

The Hold' a Mhaum was opened from Swatow 
in 1870, and m 1882 Wu-king fu was 

chosen as a centre. Owing to the difference of 
language it was found convenient to disjoin the 
Hal^a from the Sw^atow work in 1880. Wu-king lu 
has a Theological (’ollege, a hospital, Girls’ and 
Boys’ board ing-s<*h()ols, and a printing press, work 
ing in romanized Hakka and also in character. 

I Sam-ho pa HfSjiS was opened as the centre for 
I the North of Hakkaland in 1902, and has a High 
I School and Hospital. 
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Shang'hang Ji was opened in 1914, with 
medical work in native quarters. A hospital was 
built in 1916. 

Formosa Mmion . — The began work in 

Formosa in 1865, led thereto by the fact that the 
great majority of Chinese there are emigrants from 
Amoy. Medical and evangelistic work was begun 
lii Taiwan, the capital, but the opposition en- 
cfiuntered was so groat that it was found necessary 
to remove to a place 30 miles south for a time. 

In 1868, severe persecutions of Christiana, both 
Koman ('atholic and Protestant, broke out. 

The occupation by Japan in 1895 changed the 
aspect of the mission’s work in many ways. 
Medical work was not so urgently required, owing 
to the line hospitals established by the conquerors 
all over the island, and a school for the blind 
started in 1890 by Rev. W. C Campbell was practically 
superseded by the school established by the Govern- 
ment, which adopted Mr. C^ampbkll’s system of 
writing devised for his pupils. 

When Taiwan (the name of which the Japanese 
altered to Tainan) was about to be besieged by 
them the E. P. missionaries were able to save the 
city by the judicious suggestions and arrangements 
they made. 

In 1916, there were three foreign-manned 
stations in Formosa, Tainan, ’Fakow, and Shoka 
(or Chianghoa) ; the first with Theological College 
and Middle Schools ; the third with Boys’ school 
(opened 1913) ; and all three with hospitals 

Since 1912, the E.P.M. has united with the 
C’anadian Presbyterians to form one Synod; the I 
theological students are trained together; and a 
Union College at Tailioku for the purpose is 
decided upon but deferred because of war economies. 

There are 23 foreign missionaries, 6 ordained 
Cliincse, and 4050 communicants in Formosa in 1917. 

H’n/nc/i’i? Worh . — The Wumen’s Board of the 
K P.M. had in 1916 a total of 30 workers in the 
China field, including 4 women doctors. 

Statistics for year ending December 31, 1915 
{it of uithtflnuj Formosa). 

Foreign Staff 79 

Chinese ,, 596 

Communicants . 8,175 

Baptized non Communicants 3,945 

ENGLISH RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

See (treat ftnfain mid (>huin. 

ENVOY, CHINESE. The first envoy w«ent 
abroad in modern times was Ch‘uno Uov (q.v ) 
after the Tientsin Massacre. The first resident 
Envoy sent abroad by China w'as Kuo Sung-tao 
IB nm sent in 1876 to the Court of St. James’. 

The Chinese now have Ministers at all the more 
important foreign (-ourts. 


EQUID/E ; there are probably three species of 
the horse Family in Chinese territory ; viz : — 

Fqttus hemionus, and E. cabcdlus, in Chinese 
Turkestan ; E. prjevaUhiif Chinese Turkestan and 
W. Mongolia. 

SowEUBY : Journal, N.CJ.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii. 

^RH YAnras nearing the standard, an ancient 
w'ork sometimes ascribed to the twelfth century b.c. 
and also to Tzu Hsia, the disciple of Confucius, 
born B.c. 507. It w’as once included in the 

(Vmfucian Canon Chu Hsi, however, says we are 
not Justified in accepting it as ancient. It was 

first edited by Kuo P‘o (a.d. 276-324) with a 

commentary. It is a dictionary of terms. See 
Lexiragtaphy, 

ESMOK. See Szernao. 

ESPERANTIST MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 

For a considerable number of years, indnidual 
(’hinese had been studying Esperanto (chiefly 

through contact with Russians in whose country the 
language originated), when in 1909 the first Group 
* was formed in Shanghai, where a few score puplLs 
' attended free evening classes. 

’Phe first effective steji in jiropaganda was taken 
in 1912, in the first year of the Republic, when the 
“(’hina Esperanto Association” was formed, with 
Mr. K. (’. Shan as the fiist I ’resident, having its 
heacl(|uarters in Shanghai. Morning and evening 
i classes are held, and tuition by correspondence 
j cairied on — the latter with at least 1,000 pujiils 

'I’here are Groups in (’anton, Poking, Changsha, 
Tientsin, Hankow, Hongkong, Kiriu, etc. 

The moNement has been much retarded by the 
unsettled conditions in China, by the prior claims 
of English for commercial purposes, and latterly, by 
the European War. 'Fhe organ of the Association 
ih La huia Hi lie to, translated as or Ohine)>>e 

Sfdi, which first ap]>eared in January, 1916, and is 
issued monthly. 

ETIQUETTE, CHINESE. As in other East- 
j eni lands the rules ot polite behaviour are exceedirig- 
I ly elaborate. Innumerable formalities govern the 
intercourse of subjects with the ruler, subordinates 
I with superiors, I'hildroii with parents, and theie 
1 are special ceremoiiies to be observed at visits, 

I dinners, weddings, funerals, birthdays, and fest- 
ivals. Etiquette prescribes certain styles of dress 
and modes of travel, and regulates deportment in 
standing, sitting, meeting friends, etc. 

To give details on these regulations Is manifestly 
out of the question. It may be remarked, however, 
that polite behaviour and observance of the rules 
of etiquette are not neglected amongst the humblest 
and poorest classes, (’oolies and peasants will, 
before eating, ask others to partake, will offer the 
right seat to anyone entering a room, will use the 
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proper salutations or modes of address, etc., as 
naturally as the wealthy and cultivated. It is 
certain that much misunderstanding has been created 
through the foreigner, content with his own system, 
often scorning or at least ignoring the Chinese ideas 
of what is polite. While he himself is in a position 
to understand that manners differ in different lands, 
the untravellcd Chinese conceive either that lack 
of Chinese manners means lack of all politeness — 
which produces contempt for the foreigner, or that 
every transgression is an intended insult, — which 
produces antagonism. Yet there are few foreigners 
so careful and instructed as not to do things every 
day in their intercourse with Chinese that must be 
construed as either intentional rudene.ss or barbar- 
ian ignorance. 

In these matters, as in many others, a groat 
change is coming over Chinese society ; which is 
sufficient reason for not giving here any of the rules 
of etiquette ; they will bo found in the works 
referred to below. 

Simon Kiong : La Poliicsst chtnoisc (Var. 
Sin.) ; Christie ; Chinese. Recorder ^ vol. xxvi; War- 
ren : ibid., vol. xxix ; Jones : ibid., vcl. xxxvii. 

EUNUCHS They were employed in 

the Imperial Palace, 3,000 for the service of the 
Emperor and smaller numbers for others of the 
Imperial family. The descendants also of the eight 
Manchu chiefs who helped to establish the Ch^ing 
dynasty had to use them. They were drawn mostly 
from the province of Chihli, and were condemned 
to this life while quite young, by their parents, for 
the sake of gain, or were driven in later life to the 
voluntary sacrifice through poverty. Their use in 
China seems to date from the Chou dynasty 
(1100 B.C.), and so far as they appear in Chinese 
history they have always been, as might be 
expected, a curse and 'open sore’ in the State. 
They have two large cemeteries some miles west of 
Peking. The whole of this revolting subject is 
very fully discussed in Stent's paper. 

Stent; Journal, N.C.B.R,A.S., vol. 
Matignon : Superstitions, Crime et Mislre en 
Chine, 1899. 

EURASIANS. A name, of apparently modern 
origin, for children born of European parentage on 
one side, and of Asiatic (Asian) on the other. The 
Chinese characters ^ A , proposed by some as an 
equivalent for the English term, would not he 
generally understood without explanation. But if 
the name is of modern origin, the race to which it 
applies is not. The mingling of Europeans with 
Asiatics was as much a fact of ancient as it is of 
modern times. Before the Christian era, the East 
and the West met together both in Eastern Europe 

22 


and in Western Asia, as also in parts of North 
Africa. Jews and other oriental traders were found 
in Rome and in all the principal cities of Greece, 
and Roman soldiers and Roman officials, as well as 
men of Greek race, were resident in Asia Minor and 
in Palostme. Of those facts there is abundant 
evidence in the New Testament, and especially in 
the book of Acts. There we read [Chap, xvi, 1] 
of Timothy, a chosen companion of St. Paul in his 
missionary journey ings, that he was an Eurasian, 
his father being a Greek and his mother a Jewess. 
Of Felix, a Roman Governor of Judea, we are told 
[Acts Nxiv', 24J that his wife was a Jewess. 
Referring to such facts as these, Sir William 
Ramsay says “The Roman Emperors regarded the 
Jews as faithful friends and subjects arid granted 
or confirmed many privileges in their favour, 
'lliero can bo no doubt that the Jews married into 
the dominant families. The case of Timothy’s 
mother may bo safely regarded as typical ; it is 
an example of the flood of light which the rational 
study of that great historical work [the ActsJ throws 
on Roman social history in the Eastern provinces.’* 
Tho Eurasians of modern times in India, Ceylon 
and tho Far East arc, many of them, descendants 
of European adventurers who came out to India 
in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. Goa was tho 
first territorial pos.^ession of the Portuguese in 
India. Alphonso o’ALBEiiQUEaQUE desired, in 1610, 
to make it both a naval base and a colony. He 
encouraged the men who accompanied his expedition 
to marry nativo wives and to settle on the land as 
farmers, artisans or retail traders. The descend- 
ants of these men and of other Portuguese who at 
a later date tottled in China, principally in Macao 
and in tlie neighbourhood of Ningpo, retain for tho 
most part the Portuguese name and nationality. 
They are more or less a community by themselves 
and are recognized members of the Roman Catholic 
Cliurcli. They are still probably more numerous 
.in Macao than in any other part of China. Their 
number in that place was returned in 1893 as being 
3,106 Portuguese of Macao birth, 177 born in other 
Portuguese possessions, and 615 natives of Portugal; 
total, 3,898. The Shanghai Census returns for the 
Iiiterhational Settlement in 1915, (exclusive of 
residents in the French Concession) gives the 
number of tho Portuguese as 1,323 out of a total 
foreign population of 18,519. It seems impossible 
to give any even approximately correct statistics as 
to tho number of other Eurasians, either in 
Shanghai or elsewhere in China. In the Shanghai 
census returns for 1893 a note was added to the 
effect that among the entire foreign population in 
the International Settlement were 41 Eurasian 
adults and 101 Eurasian children. In the census 
for 1915 no estimate of tho Eurasian population 
seems to have been attempted. 
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It remains to say something of the present 
status and of the future prospects of Eurasians 
in the Far East, although this is not the place to 
deal with these matters in detail. This much, 
however, may be said : some well-meant attempts j 
to benefit Eurasians that have been made in the | 
the past, must be held to be quite inadequate to | 
meet the real and imperative needs of the situation 
to-day. The Thomas Hanbuhy School in Shanghai 
“founded for the purpose of a Day and Hoarding 
»S(*hool, first for the education of Eurasian children, i 
and secondly for the education of others than | 
Eurasians'' is a much-needed institution. It ha.s j 
done, and is doing, a good work for the de.stitute, j 
or partly destitute, children who were present to i 
the thought of the benevolent founder whose name j 
the School bears. A full account of the institution ; 
and of its work appears in the Shanghai Municipal 
Heport for 1914. 

But no such institution as that can do anything 
to meet the deepe'^t need of the Eurasian com- 
munity in (Uiina as a whole. The average Eurasian 
m f-hina is neither in a state of destitution nor j 
anxious to recene favours in lieu of rights. Many i 
such persons, and tlieii* European or American j 
friends, are feeling keenly that a .slur is being cast i 
on them and on their parents which in the (!ase of | 
many, at least, is wholly undeserved Complaints i 
of this treatment have been strongly voiced recently | 
111 the public I’ress in Shanghai, (sec e.g. North j 
(Inna UvuthL 1916-17, Vol. cxix, Nas. 2540, 2542 i 
and 2549; and Vol. cx.xii. Nos. 2582 and 2583), j 
especially", but not exclusively, in connexion with 
the rights of British Eurasians to receive their due I 
111 the British Army and as volunteers. During the | 
present war a number of them have distingui.shed 
themselves alike by their patriotism and by tbeir , 
l>ru\ery Why then should they be refused the ; 
proper recognition of their British inheritance? All j 
movements in history against class-))rivilege and | 
caste-disiinction.s have for a while been stoutly 
resisted, but in spite of such resistance there is , 
always in ('hristian society, where it is not in a 
state of decadence, a steady influence at work in ; 
the direction of giving lilierfcy and social justfee to I 
all classes, however much some of the supei'-man | 
race may still favour that caste system which is 
characteristic of Indian jiagaiiism, but is entirely i 
opposed to the whole genius of New Testament , 
ethics. There is here, however, no cause for ' 
despair. On more than one occasion proposals made : 
in Shanghai and elsewhere in China to exclude i 
Eumsians from the Public Schools have been j 
successfully resisted by the good sense and right ' 
feeling of a majority of the ratepayers. The result I 
has justified the policy, children of Eurasian birth ! 
showing constantly in the competition of school life j 
that they were in no respect inferior either in ability, J 


diligence or conduct to their school fellows of wholly 
European or American parentage. The same force 
of good sense and right feeling is already work- 
ing in other quarters and is bound gradually to 
ameliorate the social injustice from which many 
Eurasians are now suffering. [A.F.] 

EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 

See Foivajn t nterrourso ; Spanish, Fr^nrh, etc , 
Intrrroursc, 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION OF NORTH 

America. 

JleatlqimiltnH : — Cleveland, Ohio. 

tCnfcred China, 1904. 

Works in Hunan and Kueichou The chief 
.station in Hunan is Shen-chou fu Sk 
in 1906, where two schools, a mission pres.s, and 
industrial training are in full operation (1916) 
The chief station in Kueichou is T‘ung-jen fu 
opened 1913, where a hospital with 100 
beds was completed in 1916. Statifftirs (1917) : 
Stations occupied by foreigners, 2; Foreign workers, 
13 rhinese assistants, 24 ; T'ornmiinicants, 74. 

EVANGEL MISSION. 

lleadqiiartvi$ \ — Oakland, California, U S.A 

Works at Shiu-hing in Kuangtung, since 

1904, with four nnssioiiarie.s in 1916. 

EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSIONARY 

Society. 

Itvadquaifets : — Gaylord, Minn., tl S A., Tt 
bad two missionaries in 1917, working in Hankow 

EWO. '^rhe Chinese style or name of Mohsrs 
.Jardme, Matheson & (V (q-v.). 

EXHUMATION. The removal of bodies is 
of v(*ry frequent occurrence in China, where burial 
IS not in jiublic cemeteries but in ground belonging 
to the family It may bo that the land passes into 
oilier ownershi]), or geomancy may .show that the 
place of burial is not jileasing to the departed 
There is much ceremony connected with the 
removal, the formalities having been first fixed in 
the T‘ang dynasty and revived, after long disuse, 
in the Ming dynasty A full description of the 
ceremony may be found in The (Inna Kpv'ipv', 
vol XXV, p. 176. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY arises out of 
ineompatibilitv of laws, giving rise to an irnpvrium 
ni nnpvi ia. 

In the earliest times the traveller was protected 
by no laws, but with the extension of Koman 
domination, the assumption was that the traveller 
carried his own law with him. 

But by degrees law became paramount, and law 
of locality was not set aside for convenience of the 
traveller. Europeans who first came to the Far 
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FACTORIES 


Jb)u8t were subject to lex loct, though long before > 
the signature ot any treaty the British asserted and , 
maintained their right to privilege to the full extent i 
ol* their power. But practically the rights to life, I 
liberty, and the pursuit of haiipiness were only 
enjoyed in the small foreign .settlements or ! 
“ factories,’’ and there are cases on record of , 
English and Americans causing death and being 
executed by the (Jhinoso after arrest and trial, even 
though the death was the result of accident. ! 

llie principle that in cases of litigation between 
toieigners and Chineso the ca.se shall be tried by , 
the jiroper officer ut the defeiidaiit’.s nationality and 
the law administered shall be the law of the I 


nationality of that officer, has been secured by twe 
wars and by treaties with seventeen Powers. Tht 
principle was accepted in the earliest treaties of 
land powers made with (%ina, (Nerchinsk, 1689; 
Kiakhta, 1727), and e\en earlier, in the agreement 
with Koxinoa, 1620; but the English, American and 
other maritime powers at (’anton early in the iiine- 
ietmth century had no such privilege ; it was gradual- 
ly obtained by treaties from 1842 onwards, its full 
expression being found in the Chefoo (Convention 
ot 1876 No foreigner in China is now subject to 
(’hinese law. as regards either his person or his 
property Pjooott : Extrat( rntoriaht y. 




FABER, ERNST, born at Koherg in South 
(U'un.iny on A})ril 25, 1839 He .*<tu(lied at Basel 
and 'rubmgen, and then took .special courses in 
iNatuial History at Berlin He arrivotf at Hong- 
kong as ail agent of the Bhcni.sh Mi.s«ioii on April 
25, 1865 and worked in the intenoi ot Kuangtiiiig 
In 1880 ho resigned his (onneetion with the JRhenisli 
Mission and worked inde])eiHlentl> , settling in 
Hongkong in 1883 In 1885 he joined the (tenoral 
En angelical Piotestaiit Missionary Society, or Wei- 
mar Mnsaion, and moved to Shanghai the nevt 
yeai He lecened tiuni the .Jena Ihiiveisity the 
dcgiee of l)(H't(n Thpoliujuie in 1888 A.s soon as I 
’r.sjngtao became Cerman he rcnio\ed thither, hut ' 
(lied the next year^ 1899 \ 

He wa.s a hue scholar as well as a devoted ' 
iiiissionAry ; besides valualile contributions to oiii | 

knowledge of the flora, etc , of the country, he \ 
published many woj’ks of value in (’liinese, (Jerman * 

and English Among liis best-known books in j 
English are 1 Sy^ifrmdiK Dnjvi^t of ihc Doctnm’.s \ 
of ( 'oii/uciuf: , 'riu‘ Mtntl of I fitio(hi( tion i 

to the Scivuf'fi of (''fnnrxv ffrlnjinn; and PrchiAtoriv j 
i^fuoo. j 

j 

FACTORIES, the celebrated buildings where I 
foreigners had their only foothold in China during , 
the days when all foreign trade was confined to | 
Canton. The word must not be understood to j 
mean places where things are made. The factories j 
were the residences and business places of the j 
factora, or agents, of the East India Companies of . 
the different foreign nations. They lay between ! 
the west suburb and the river, 3(X) feet from the > 
water, and extended in an east and west direction, j 
that is, parallel with the stream, for a thousand | 
feet. • 


TTiere were thiiteen of thiim, including one 
occupied by (‘hunciqua. (or later by Minoqua), 
one ol the Hong merchants (7 r ) ; and their order, 
Iroiii west to east, was as follows : the Danish, 
separated by New f’hma Street (with Cliinese 
.shops in it) from tlie Spanish ; then the French ; 
CHC.Nuyi'A’s factory then Old China Street, beyond 
which came the American, the Imperial (Austrian, 
doing Belgian trade), J*aou Shun, (occupied in part 
b> the Dent firm), the Swedi.sh, the Old English 
and the Chow-chow or Mixed; Hog Lane came 
here, then the New' English, the Dutch, and the 
(‘leek Factory. 

'J’he ( 'hinese names of these are as follows ; 
the spelling is ai^ found in books made in the south, 
Jiut the character's are added with the northern 
loiiiHiiization. 

3 Danish, WaiKj Ae Jj SJI Hutmrf ch'i. Yellow flag 

2 Spanish, Lin/ sitmj Lu Luzon. 

3 French, Knir hiiiKj jj(j ^ Kuo Jcimr/, High public 

4 Chungqua, Man yime Wan yuan. Ten 

thousand fountains. 

5 American, Kwong yinie Kuong ynany Wide 

fountains. 

6 Tmperial, Ma y\ng '/ Twin eagles. 

7 l*o\c ahun « H Pao i^hun. Precious and 

prosperous. 

8 Swedi.sh, Sui Jjg (the name for Sweden). 

9 Old English, Liwg shun S IQ Gloriously 

prosperous. 

10 Chow chow, Fung tae jQ Fvng Faiy Great and 

affluent. 

11 New Englisli, Pair wo ^ Pao fio, En.sure> 

harmony. 

12 Dutch, Tseeh ee m H Ohi i, Assembled right- 

eousness. 

13 (-reek, E wo I ho, Justice and peace, 
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The national names probably survived from 
the first tenants, but do not imply continued 
occupancy. 

Each factory consisted of rows of three-storeysd 
buildings one behind the other, parallel with the 
frontage and numbered from front to back. An 
arched passage pierced each row. The Danish had 
seven rows, the Dutch eight j the others each had 
fewer, the American fewest. 

A row is heng U cind hence the alternative 
name of Forritjn Hongs given to the Factories. 
The terms ‘factory' and ‘hong' are often synony- 
mous, but generally the factors used the word 
‘factory’ of the residence and hong rather fer the 
whole considered as a place of business. 

The space in front of the factories or the space 
between Hog Lane and Old ("hina Street, was paved 
and walled in to the east and west. This made The 
Square, and it was to this and to Jackass Point, 
the landing stage, that the foreigners were re- 
stricted. Even rowing on the river for plea.sure 
was forbidden. The younger ones might sometimes 
make a bold excursion to a temple in the suburb, 
or to White Cloud Mountain, but this was contrary 
to the Chinese regulations and was always attended 
with danger. 

Behind the Factories ran the street called 
Thirteen Factcrios Street; it-still exists, with the 
same name. To the cast lay the Hongs of the 
Hong Merchants. 

The factories were owned by the Hong 
Merchants individually, — chiefly by How'QUa and 
PwANKEiQtJA, — and were rented by the factors. 

It was within these limits that the merchants 
were confined during the shipping season ; that 
Morrison spent the earlier part of his time in 
China, and that the foreigners were practically 
imprisoned by Lin until all opium had been sur- 
rendered to him. 

Very irksome rules were made for the residents, 
as that only eight Chinese employes might serve in 
each factory; that there must be no rowing on the 
river for pleasure j that no foreign women or arms 
should ever be admitted, and so on. Through the 
goodnature of the Hong Merchants frequent in- 
fringements of these rules were winked at ; except 
the rule against women and weapons, which was 
strictly enforced. The factories were nearly all 
destroyed by fire in 1822 and rebuilt, and again in 
1843. After Seymouu’s bombardment in 1856 they 
were razed by the Chinese. They had served for 
a hundred years; but the victorious foreigners 
returned to occupy a better spot, — Shamcen. 

Hunter (Bits of Old China), gives a plan of 
the Factories, but plan and text do not quite agree. 
A different plan may be seen in the Chinese Be- 
pository and another in Lloyd’s book (v, inf.). 


It must be borne in mind first, that no con- 
temporary plan of the early factories is extant, 
and next, that they were more than once rebuilt 
in whole or in part, in consequence of fires, and no 
doubt with alteraticns. 

Hunter : T//e Fan Kwae at Canton, and Bits 
of Old China; Morse : The Trade and Administ- 
rafi'jn of China, p. 282. Chinese Repository, 
vol. XV, ct passm; Lloyd ; From Hongkong to 
Canton. 

FA HSIEN ftR. The religious name of a 
Buddhi^^t priest, a native cf Shansi, 4th and 6th 
century B.c. Ilis family name was Kung He 
wont to Cli‘ang-an (Hsi-an fu) to study Buddhism, 
but finding iiisulficieiit material there he started in 
A.D. 399 for India with several companions, hoping 
to obtain a complete set of the Buddhist Canon in 
its original language. He went by land, but 
returned by sea, reaching home A.D. 414, having 
visited Ceylon and Sumatra on his way. He settled 
in Nanking and wrete, or dictated to an Indian 
Buddhist, the account of his travels. It is known 
as Fo I'vo chi i" |i|l fjC Records of Buddhist king- 
doms. Tins has been translated into French by 
Rimusat, with notes by Klaphotii, and into Enghsh 
by Beal, (1869, with a revision in 1884 in his 
Bv'ldhiH Becords of the Western World), by Giles, 
(c. 1875), and by Lecce, (with text, 1886). See 
Watteis ; Fa Hsicn and his English Translators, 
China Review, vol. viiij also N.C.B.R.A.S., 
Journal, vol. xxi, p. 314. 

Fa Hsibn spent the rest of his days in translat- 
ing the books he bad brought from India, and died 
at the age cf eighty-eight. 

FAIRY FOXES. See 

FALCONS. See AceqAtres. 

FAMILY SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. See 

Oh in Yu 

FANS. The primitive fan developed gradually 
from birds’ wings and from leaves. A fan of 
pheasants’ feathers is recorded to have been made 
by Kao Tsung of the Shang dynasty. Wu Wano 
IS reputed by others to be the inventor (1122-1115). 
In 1106 B.c. fans were used to keep off the dust 
raised by charict wheel'*. Ivory fans are mentioned 
a« being invented in 991 B.c. The round fan con- 
.sisted ot a frame-work of bamboo, wood, or ivory, 
over which silk was stretched. Wo hear of a decree 
issued by Hsiao Wu (373-397) forbidding the use 
of silk in fans; a similar command was given by 
An Ti in 405. Scon after the establishment of the 
Yuan dynasty, an official of the South-East barbar- 
ians was laughed at for carrying a chu t‘ou 5J| 
fan. The folding fan was the invention of the 
Japanese, introduced into China through Korea in 
the 11th century a.d. 
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FAN WANG CHING 


The following kinds of fans are made in China ; 
bambco and paper; bone; bone and feather; bone, 
ivory and paper; feather, ivory and bone; feather 
and sandalwood ; feather and tortoise-shell ; ivory 
and satin ; lacquered and paper ; lacquered and 
Li.k; mother-of-pearl; bamboo with paper or silk; 
peacock’s feathers ; palm-loaf ; etc. 

The mo.t expensive a:e these of mother-of pearl. 
Ornamental fans are made in large quantities in 
Canton, and the fine fans made from eagle and 
other plumes also exported. Sunwui, in the West 
River delta, is the seat of the palm-leaf fan 
industry (see Palms). Of these fans over 50 millions 
are imported from the Straits, in addition to the 
Chinese production. Hangchow is a great centre 
of foldable oiled-paper fan manufacture; 3,000,000 
pieces arc made there yearly; at Nanking the paper 
fan industry employs nearly 70,000 people; Niiigpo 
is another centre; a groat variety of paper fans is 
made there, from the plainest kinds costing less 
than $3 per hundred to those which are decorated 
and have carved handles and cost ten times as much. 

The manufacture cf cheap paper fans, similar 
in size to those imj^orted from Japan, is said to be 
driving the foreign article out of the market. The 
value of imported palm-leaf fans in 1916 was 
Hk.Tls. 442,292, and the export of fan«< amounted 
to Tls. 543,364. 

Customs Decennial Repotits, etc ; Giles ; 
Historic China; Mrs. Little • Intimate China; 
Wbuneu : Sociology (China). 

FANG SHENG rehasc life. It is a 

meritorious act, according to the I)u(ldhi.sts, to buy 
and release captive birds and animals, and societies 
are formed for this and similar purposes. The 
practice is said to have begun in the reign of Liang 
Wu Ti, A.D. 532—550, who was himself a 

Buddhist monk. 

FANG TAN square document; a term 

used in Shanghai to denote a title-deed to land 
issued in jilace of the original deed when lost, etc. 
There are various explanations of the meaning, — as 
that the character jll Vien (land) is square; that the 
document itself is square, and that the seal on it 
is square. Giles : Glossary of Bcfvrence. 

FAN-I-MING-I 55, a Sanskrit-Chinose 

Glossary, or Collection of names turned from 
Sanskrit into Chinese, made by Fa Yun fLSJj about 
A.D. 1160. The preface has been translated in 
T^ovng Pao, 1910, p. 407. 

FAN CLUl, fl? ifr barbarian devil, the term of 
revilement used for foreigners in southern China. 
The equivalent in the north is Yang Lvei tzu, 
# foreign devil. These terms, once so ex- 
cessively common as to be often used without 
malice, are less and less heard at present. 


The Fan-Qui in China in J 836-7 is the title of 
a book descriptive of life in China, by C. Toogood 
Downing. (London, 1838). 

FANTAN,f[J* gj fan Van, a method of gambling 
with cash, fan meaning number of limes, and Van 
meaning to apportion. 

A heap of cash is covered by a bowl; the 
question is what the remainder will be after the 
coins have been divided by four. Stakes are placed 
on numbers 3, 2, 1, 0. Coins are then subtracted 
four at a time till a remainder is left. A winner 
receives three times his stake less seven per cent, 
for the good of the bank, besides his original stake ; 
thus a dollar cn a winning number brings a profit 
of two dollars and seventy-nine cents. Slakes may 
be put midw’ay between two numbers or nearer to 
one than to the other ; in case of one of the numbers 
being the correct number, payment is made accord- 
ing to rules, but less of course than when the 
stake IS put right on the winning number. 

The game is famous or infamous in the South. 
In Hongkong it is illegal ; in Canton it is sometimts 
jiennittcd, at oilier times not ; the clianges of policy 
re^pcctlng it being due to the financial needs of 
the province and to the view's of the local officials. 

It is a monopoly in Macao, and is the chief 
source of revenue there. In 1916 tenders were 
received for the purchase of the monopoly for five 
years from July 1, 1917. Eleven tenders were 
received, the highest being Mex. $1,286,660 per 
annum, etpial to about £120,000 sterling ; tlio lowest 
being $610,033 per annum. The payment during 
the previous period w'as $603,000 per annum. 

(,’rLiN : 7’^c Gambling Games of the Chinese 
in Am cue a. 

FAN WANG % BE; Brahma, who has been 
made by the Buddhists into an attendant or vassal 
of Buddha. He may be seen occupying this 
position in various temples in company with Yu-ti 
the supreme god of the Taoists. 

According to some Indra, Fan Wang and Yu-ti 
are the same, god of heaven, in Chinese Ti-shih 
*4? 01’ T‘ien-ti shih The Taoists seem 

to have borrowed him from Buddhism under the 
name Yu-ti as their supremo god, and now the 
Buddhists in some of the temples represent Yu-ti 
with Fan Wang as vassals and attendants of 
Buddha. He is i-ometimes represented as feminine. 

Dour : Eechcrchcs sur les Superstitions, tome 
vdi, p 210; Wieger : Texfes philosophigues, p. 327. 

FAN WANG CHING 3$ Brahmans Net 
Classic, the monastic Code in Chine.se Buddhism, 
w’hich has more or loss taken the place of the 
previous recensions of the Vinaya. De Groot says 
that it is “the centre of gravity of the Church, the 
marrow, the heart, the axis on which turns the 
whole existence of the monks.** It is said to have 
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been translated into Chinese by KuMAnAJiVA in 406, 
being one chapter out of some Sanskrit work. The 
original is unknown ; but some of its contents are 
such as might have been produced in C^hina at a 
later date. It expounds a late and oven degenerate 
system of Buddhism, for e.\am])le, branding oneself 
Hfc* a religiou.s practice ; and there is no evidence 
tliat, even if translated early, it had any great 
authority before the eighth century. The Hinaydna 
IS several times denounced in it as heretical, but 
on the whole the sjiint of the book is a lofty one, 
urging to charity and all good works. The work 
.seems to be known and honoured in all Buddhist 
monasteries throughout China. It has been trans- 
lated and toimnented on by Dk (tiioot, wlio also 
give.s the text. 

De OiioOT : Lr Codf- dtt Muhdijdnfi eii i'hinv. 

FAR EAST, THE, a monthly journal, illus- 
trated by photographs, is.sued simultaneously in 
Tokyo, Shanghai and Hongkong The first number 
(New Series) ajipeared July, 1876, an earlier series 
having been published in Japan J H. Black was 
publisher and proprietor, and the Journal was 
]>nnted at the ('(d(Sfi(d Ktnpuv Office 

FARGHANAH. See Khohmd, 

FASTING chHh su. The Buddhists have 
many fast days, when wine and all fle.sh and vege 
tables ot strong flavour must be avoided A short 
li.'-t of such da>s is given lu Doiir’s hook JfechaKht'i- 
su/ /es Supn.^fiti(jns, p. 314. 

FAUVEL, ALBERT AUGUSTE, wa.s burn at 
('herbourg, November 7, 1851. lie came to China 
in the Customs Service in December, 1872, but 
vvliun the war between China and France broke out 
he joined the JVI essa genes Maritimes as 1 inspector. 
While in the (!ustoms he wa.s stationed at (’hefoo 
foi about four years, and it was at that time that 
he began to he interested in natural history. He 
made several journeys in the interior ot Sliantung 
IJe 1 .S esjiecially remernhcied as the discoverer o1 
the Alligator in China. He died at (’herbourg, 
November 3, 1909. His works are as f jIIows 
'/'///) of a N(itui(d}st to tht Chintsc Far East ^ 
(China Keview, vol. iv) ; Thv }Y /Id Sdl'-woims of 
thi F/on//c(' of Sh////! u/aj, (ibid. vol. vi); AU/ifato/s 
/n C/ii/tn, (Journal, N.C B B.A S , vol. xiii) j 
F/ 0 //H //(idv,s d'nn Natu/ahstv^ etc, (Mem Soc. Sc 
Nat de Cherbourg, 1880); Ths Wood of the Tea 
lioxrsj (China Tleview, vol. mi ); Iai I'/ov/iav 
ihi/anse du f7/r//i Tou/iff, 1890-2 

CoiiDJEU : T^ou//(j 1*00, 1909, p 700; Biikt- 

SCHNEIDER : Hli-lo/y i)f Eu/oiao// Iiot(////r(d Dis 
cova/ks tn China. 

FAY, LYDIA MARY, was the first American 
flingle woman to come to China as a missionary. 
She was sent by the American Protestant Epis- 


copal Church to Shanghai, where she started a 
! Boys’ School, which was the seed from winch 
i St John’s University grew. She had a remarkable 
I knowledge of the cla.ssics and of the Shanghai 
dialect, and was commended by Dr. S. Wells 
I Williams in the jireface to his Dictionary. She 
, died in 1878. 

I FEAST OF LANTERNS. See L ^ ntc//is, 

; Ft as/ t/f. 

FEATHERS. In 1913 over a million and 
! tliiee-quartcr taels-worth of duck and fowl feathor.s 
1 were sent out from tlie Treaty Ports, almost all of 
j which went abroad. This is one of the articles 
I in which evei’v port has a share, but chiefly the 
I '^'.nigtze townk, (especially Wuhii and Shanghai), 
j Kowloon and Nanning. Lnehovv, Anhui, is the 
leading jiiodiicer. Pedlars collect the feathers and 
j sell them to the dealers, liai’go quantities were sent 
j to the bedding factories at Berlin and Stuttgart 
I Ihiciv and goose feathers are prcler)*ed, but fowl 
I 1‘e.itliers are mixed with thc.se, washed in congee 
• water to prevent detection The ((mils are split 
I .Old filled With sand oi gyp.suin to .idd to the 
1 weiuht, Put these mul]>racticeh are less fre(|Uonl 
than in the jiast ’Die SsrnlCium iealliers have a 
j good reputation 

I Chicken h'atheis aie usc»l to malvc dustiu’s 

J or tis manure*, — ffu* wlinli nothing is rejected in 
' China 

I ^Ving featiu'is oJ the eagle die made into Fans 

I The little egiet, onci* (ominon in SsiiclPuan. 

j has been almost wiped out of exi.steme King 
J fishers’ feathers aie um*( 1 in (nidinental work of the 
I vdiK.Us kinds, e.sp(*cially ot Canton 

I FEI YEN 3^, *1 celebrated heaulv of the 
1 l-'t ceiitniy a (' She was the toiicnhine and aftei’ 

I waids the Empress of CiPeno Tr 

I 

FELID/E. This Family ot Carnivora is re- 
j pio.'-eiited in North (Jiina by .some nine .sj)eeic>, 

I distributed as follows 

1 Fr//s' I /(///< Io//tf////fis, Mani'huria. Cor(*a, Chihli, 
i Shansi ; F. j/a/du^ rd/osa, ('hihli, Shaiibi, N. Shensi, 

! Kansu; F. fo/iff/zt/r//, S. Shensi; F. tafus, (Jiihli, 
j Shansi; F. //if///ul, N. (Jiihli, Mongolia; F. 
j cupt/lu/a^ Chihli ; F. t hi/am^/^ suhf^p. Shansi, Shen.si ; 

I F //t/i/ot/'>, S Shensi; F. /sf/hcltl/za, J'lhet. Kan.su, 
j Manchuria 

I SvviNiion’s list for South ('Inna, gives F. 

I ti(j//s, F. pardus, F. ///ar/or/d/s, F. v/rv/umt^ F. 
j vh/z/v/t'!/'* Some of these may be identical with 
' those named ala.ve. See T/tjvz ; Tjvopa/d; Manul 
I SovvEiiBX : Ihovz/t Fv.^o(//vheSj etc., Journal, 

j N.f’B.B.AS, vol. xlvii; Swinhoe : Cafah/yue of 

j M/t//i///als. 

\ FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE EAST, 

i Society for promoting, was formed in London in 
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FERREIRA 


1834 The first worker married Dr. Gutzlaff. 
The best-known early missionary was Miss 
Alpetisey, who, after working in Java and 
Singapore, arrived m Hongkong on the very day 
the five treaty ports were opened. She went to 
Ningpo, and there opened the first vti^s{o7i [,»rU' 
srhitol in ('Inna in 1844. She died in Australia 
in 1857. 

In 1809, the Society etwsed to exist, its agents 
joining the M.S. in Kooehow and Hongkong 

F^NG-HUANG. See 

F^NG SHUI ivind nml irafet (The 

outward and xisible signs of celtstial Yang and \ in). 
'Fhe art of adapting the I’csidenee ot the living 
and the dead so as to co operate* and harmonize 
v\ith the local currents of the cosnin; breath 
(Yin and Vang, <j i ); often incorreclly called 
“ geoniancy 

It IS helie\ed that at e\ei‘y place theio are 
special tnj)ogiaj»hical featuies (natural or artificial) 
which indicate or modify the universal spiiiiu.il 
iireath (^\, t'h'i). I'he forms of hills and the 
drtfrfron^ of watercourse^, being the oiitcoine of 
the moulding influences ot win<l and water, are 
tin* most iniiiortant, but in addition the heujhts and 
forms of buildings and the direct ions of roads and 
bridges aie jiotent faetc i’s Kroin mstaiit to instant 
the iorce and direction of the spiritual currents 
an* modified by the motions of the sun and moon, 
(see Asf i(do(ji/), so that at any particular time the 
directions ol the celestial bodies fi’(/m the jioint 
considered are also of great irnportaiiee 

The professor ol Feng Sliui emjjloys a Lo inui 
(gradnatefi asliolabe wuth eomjiass) to obseiwe 
directions and asti cilogical liarnionics, wdiilo at the 
same’ time he notices the fo/rii'i wdiich the sjnntual 
ffjifcs (d nature ha\e iirodueed. 

Ily tfill'ima/i'^ (dragons and other symlnJic 
figures on roots or walls, pagoda.s on hills, or 
hndges) and ihai/ris (pictures of spirits or words 
of power” inscribed on paper scrolls or stone 
tablets), the unjirojutious character of any particular 
toj)ogra])hy may be amended. 

Artificial alteration of natural forms has good 
or bad effect according to the new forms ])roduced 
Tortuous pathis are preferred by beneficent in 
fluences, so tbat straight works such as railways 
and tunnels favour the circulation of maleficent 
breath. 

The dead are in particular affected by and 
able to use the cosmic currents for the benefit of 
the living, so that it is to the interest of each family 
to secure and preserve the most auspicious environ- 
ment for the grave ^ the ancestral temple and the 
home. 


I There is a copious native literature on the 
subject with elaborate rules, plans and theoretical 
I information. 

I Kitll : Fukj Shui; Doin':: Ifesearrhes into 
\ Chinese Sitpet.Aifions; De Gtioot . The lleUgious 
j Sj/^trni of China. [H.C.l 

FENG TAO -'S 2|, a politician wdio served 
[ undei ten Emperors of four different houses, but 
j IS famous as the inventor of block-printing He 
1 w'as horn in a d. 881 and died in 954, just before 
I the clf se of the T‘ang dynasty. 

i FENG-T‘IEN FU. See Mulcdci 

FERGANA or FERGHANA. See Khfdand 
FERNANDEZ, JUAN, a FrancLscau friar of 
! the prov nice of St John the Baptist. 

I lie was born at Ahnan/.a in Spam in 1655 and 
I .p'ljxed in China in 1697. He was in Kiangsi in 
1 1705 and at ( ’antoii ni 1717, as shown by his letter.*?. 

[ \ niaiiu^ciipfc dictionary compiled by him and now 

I in the pu.s^essjon of Dr. O. K. MoautsoN .states oti 
' the fl>-lcaf that it was finished at (’Itaiig-te fu 
' (Ilonaii) ill 1724 This however may be an error, 
j as Ihi.s date i.s after the banishment of missionaries 
I hv Vi’MJ Chknu In the same place he is called 
I .Ifan' Feiinandkz Seiuian’o, hut the addition of 
; SruiiANo has md been explained 
j lie left C’hina in 1726, went to Mexico, returned 
i to Almanza and died tluTi* on February 3, 1735 
i See L< rteof/raphr/. 

' ClvK/ZV. S(nj<jio di It ddiogrtifia yteografien 
s'toneir etnografira San f lancescfina, 1879; f^iRlUKU : 

I /h/diofht < a SiiiKa, col, 1192 

j FERNANDEZ, SEBASTIEN, ^ ^ Chung 

! Ming p'n, w.is born m Kuangtung in lv562 of 
' wealthy parents, and was the first (Jhinese to enter 
I the Society of desus He was a companion to Him 
, anrl suffered the cangue, the bamboo, jirison and 
torture lu Peking, Haiigehovv and elsewhere. Ho 

■ died m 1622. 

I IIav’HET : La Stele ehietierine de St ngan fou, 

' ir. p 11, note 

' FERNE OSTEN, DER, a German magazine 
, is.sued in Shanghai m conjunction with The Fat 
I Fast, having the same editor and printer. It ended 

■ with its third volume, 1906. 

I FERREIRA, GASPARD, R ^ Tti Ch‘i 
' Lull, a Jc.suit Father, born in Portugal in 1571 
; llaAing completed his theological studies at Macao 
he was sent to lacking in 1604. Later he was sent 
I to ('"hao chou ^ to the church founded by Kicn 
23 years before. Heie he was accused, condemned 
j and dnveii out in 1612. Fleeing to Nan hsiang 
I mm he carried on successful work till obliged to 
! flee again in consequence of the persecution at 
I Nanking. He wont to Honan, then from 1630 to 
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1636 was at Chien cli'ang S Kiangsi. In 1646 
he retired to Canton and died there in 1649. 

Haviiet : La IStiie chretienne de Si-ngan-fou, 
II, p. 23, note. 

FESTIVALS. The Chinese have many fest- 
ivals which are not obtruded on the notice of the 
foreigner. Seme of the more important ones, 
however, are observed to gcnera.ly as to affect fere £,n 
intercourse. The chief are connected with the 
seasons and with the worship of ancestors, not 
with the worship -of Confucius, Buddha, or any 
deities, though of course these also have their turn. 
Now Voar (</.r.) is tho greatest of the feasts; all 
debts are paid, or supposed to bo paid, before the 
old year dies, then all business is at a standstill and 
all the world devotes itself to pleasure, paying 
vi-its, di easing in fine clothes, making presents, 
feasting and idling. There are also, however, 
oftenngs to the gods, to parents and to dead 
ancestors. The rejoicings last till the 15th day, 
but these days include other feasts and ceremonies, 
and must not be tliought of as a fortnight of simple 
idling. 

On the 15th is the Feast of Lanterns (see 
Lantania, Feoift of). This closes the New Year 
festivities and opens the shops again. The foreigner 
sees the jirccessions and the mild illuminations, but 
knows little of the ceremonies, offerings and 
worship connected with the feast. 

Omitting smaller feasts the next universally 
kept of the Chinese festivals is Ch‘ing Ming })| lJ/1 
the fifth of the twenty-four solar periods into which 
the year divided; it falls on April 4-5 It is 
sometimes named tho Festiv^al of Tombs, for it is 
at tlii.s time that special thought is given to the 
dead, to wdioiii formal* offerings are made, while 
their graves are put in good order. It was anciently 
the day for the ro-kindling of fires, which had been 
extinguished three days before. (See Han Shift). 
It IS also a time for pic-nics and excursions into 
the country, and houses are decorated with foliage. 
Various things connected with this festival remind 
the Western student of the Christian Easter. 

On the fifth day of the fifth moon comes the 
great Hummer festival, for wliich there is no special 
name, though the foreigner calls it, from what he 
sees of it, tho Dragon Boat Festival. The Dragon 
is much in evidence at this time. It is the symbol 
of fructifying rain, so important in such an agricul- 
tural country. (See Dragon-boat Fcsi/ral). 

The Midsummer fete is not very important; 
but with the coming of autumn with the seventh 
moon there is another great festival, consecrated 
to the dead. On the first day cf the moon the gates 
of purgatory are opened, and the hungry ghosts 
troop forth to have a month of enjoyment of the 
good things provided for them by the pious. It is 


especially on the fifteenth of the moon that liberal 
offerings of food are set out, paper money is burnt 
for the enrichment of tlie dead, and masses are 
said for the release of the unhappy ghosts. Tho 
festival itself is a Buddhist introduction due to 
Amo SKA ; though of course the worship of ancestors 
and offerings to them did not originate in China 
with tho coming of Buddhism. 

By foreigners this - feast is often oalled All 
Souls’ day; the Chinese name is Yu Ian p'en, ((?.v.), 
which is the transliteration of a Sanskrit word. 

Tho ‘harvest festival’ takes place on the 
fifteenth day of the eighth moon, and is the great 
leas-t. of autumn. Except that it is a time of 
general enjoyment and holiday -making there is 
nothing to attract the foreigner’s notice. It is 
much the same with tho festival of the winter 
.solstice in the eleventh moon, when again there 
are special offerings to the dead. 

With the cl (ISO of the year, as at the beginning, 
there are important ceremonies. The Kitchen god 
ascends on high to give his report on the household’s 
conduct during tho year, and he is well feted before 
his departure on the 24th of the twelfth moon, a 
paper chariot is burned to provicie his conveyance, 
etc. Offerings are also made to other domestic gods, 
more or Ic-id house-cleaning takes place ; the talis- 
manic papers stuck over tho doors, etc., are renewed ; 
debt(.rs are sought for ; creditors are avoided j 
and cn tlic New Year’s Ev’e the whole people spends 
the night in eating and drinking and firing off 
crackerK,— a watch-night sicrvico but, with little 
,«volcninity in it. 

De Gkoot has made an elaborate study of these 
and other feasts as they are actually observed at 
the present day in Amoy; and in the mere im- 
poitant of the festivals there can be little difference 
throughout the whole country. 

His work is not merely descriptive; but the 
oiigin of every custom is sought for, and its 
coiiiiection with the ancient superstitions cf other 
races. Many matters connected with the festivals 
may seem trivial or merely quaint and picturesque, 
but may acquire great significance when brought 
into comparison with usages that obtained in Egypt 
or ancient Greece or Borne. 

De Groot : Lea fates annudhs d Emoui; 
Doru : Ifechercfics sur las Superstitions, etc. ; 
Doolittle : Sodnl Life of the Chinese. 

FEUDAL STATES ^ EB. The earliest legends 
ot Chinese history tell of a number of states 
governed by hereditary princes owning other princes, 
or eventually one emperor, as overlord. Hence the 
title “feudal.” Tho opening words of king Wu 
in the documents of the Chou dynasty contained 
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ill the S/tu (J/iing arc 2Jaraj)liraycd by Legge (in 
accordance with the best (Chinese cxjiositioii) ; 
“Ah, ye hereditary princes.’’ Although king Wu 
made groat changes m the personnel of the princes, 
he only perpetuated an old institution, ho did not 
inaugurate a new one. 

The central principle of the institution was 
ancestral worshij). When the descendants of any 
given prince were prevented from sacrificing in the 
ancestral temple, the state was said to be destroyed 
As long as the clan worship was continued the 
state continued. Hence, we find amongst the earl- 
iest arrangements made by king Wu were the 
aiipointments," or confirmation of existing appoint* 
ments, to five fiefs where the five imperial families 
ol the past might bo hcinoured. It is interesting 
to note the position and insignificance of the five 
centres : - 


Ancestor 

Ficf 

ModcJii name 

Huang 'J’l 

Chi 

SlmnCicn, (/hihii 

Yao 

dm 

'rsinan. Shantung 

Shun 

( 'h‘cii 

Clicnchow, Honan 

Yn (Hsm) 

(‘h‘i 

Kaifeng, Honan 

T‘ang (Yin) 

Sung 

Kuci-te, Honan. 


('I'hc last named is the only one that attained to 
any considerable rank in the Chou days). 

King Wu had a large number of brothers, and 
inan.\ of these v,ere made lords, but none of their 
fiefs became famous On the other hand, a nephew 
.ind .1 son gave rise to descendants of fiont rank 
'rile son of the duke of Chou, Po (hPiNG, was 
iinested vMtli the state of Lu ff, southern Shantung. 
Lu prided itself on being the foremost state as 
regards conformity to ritual. In military matters 
it never passed the second rank. It was always 
under the orders of one or other of its neighbours. 
King Wit’s son, (hr'FNG, was playing with a 
vounger brother and in sport made him a feudal 
lord “ Of what fief? ’’ enquired the Grand Ke- 
corder who, it would seem, had to be in attendanee 
“I was only saying it in fun,” rejilied the boy king 
But the Recorder would have no light speech from 
the king, so a fief had to be found and the boy lord 
became ruler of T‘aiig, or as it after came to be 
called. Chin (©). the immense tract of country 
north of the bend of the Yellow River, the modern 
Shansi. From the middle of the seventh century 
B.c. to the beginning of Hie fifth. Chin was by far 
the most important of the (’hineso states One 
other member of the imperial family 'vas already 
ruling when king Wu came to his throne, but it 
was away in the wild, unknown south-east, beyond 
the Yangtze. When the future king Wkn was a 
Ijabc it was announced that he would bo a man of 
import ance. His father was the third son of the 
grtflidfathcr. The first and second sons, therefore, 
afraid that the inheritance would not pass to their 
young nephew if they stopped at homo, went forth 

23 


to the savage lands afterwards named Wu 
'rheir des(‘endant8 are first heard of in the 
i'hmin in b.c. 583. Away on the north-east, the 
border lands including the plain on which Peking 
now stands, were named Yen and given to Shih 
the duke of Shao, whose military prowess has 
almost overshadowed the fact that he also was a 
I half-brother of king Wu. In b.c. 806, the son of 
I king Hsuan was given a new fief, Cheng |B|. Even 
{ to this day the novelty has not worn off the name, 
for the county is still called Hsincheng “New 
Cheng’’); it lies in Honan. All these (and many 
others) were occupied by members of the Chi ( Jg ) 
clan Tlie Rites (rarely infringed) strictly forbad 
intermarriage. 

Jufct south of Yen and north of Lu (i.r. in 
modern north Shantung) a state was carved out 
I tor (‘hiang T‘ai rung, the most valiant and very 
I faithful adherent of kings Wkn and Wu. It was 
called ('b‘i and till the beginning of the fifth 
century was of first rank. The family name was 
Chiang 4^. 

1 IjRstly, mention must bo made of two other 
states the rulers of which were untouched by king 
j W u — in all probability be knew nothing of one of 
I them The lands on and over the Morth-we‘'t bounds 
* that were known to the C’hinese of the twelfth 
j <*entury b.c were then occupied by the Ying (jfi ) 

I family When Ciiou Hsin was being overthrown, 
j the lord of ClPin as this state was called, was 
J away jireparing a marble sarcophagus for his over- 
loid. When he came back, the overlord was de- 
feated, dead and buried. The faithful follower at 
once committed suicide King Wu ordered that 
this lord should be buried in the sarcophagus he had 
prepared for his king, and confirmed his son in the 
fief. This was the state that eventually overthrew 
the Chou empire and its feudalism. To the south- 
west, reaching to the Yangtze, lav the lands of Ch‘u 
m the rulers of which were called Ml (g^ ). They 
came to rival both Cbm and Ch‘in, and at one 
time it seemed possible that they would succeed 
to the heritage of empire. Ch‘u, Wu and the still 
more remote Yueh were, however, really outside 
the pale of the feudal lords {{f fe?, and Chhi for 
long boasted of this fact. On the other hand, 
(’h‘in, which was suspect, made every effort to 
show itself inside the pale. (Its efforts really 
showed the contrary). No bar sinister ever attached 
itself to C’hin; but its position ensured constant 
influx of fresh Tartar blood, and kept the race 
much more vigorous than that of the intermarrying 
petty lords of the centre, (who, though they had no 
intermarriage on the father’s side, had little else 
on the mother’s side). 

Wo really know very little about the actual 
working of the feudal system until we come to the 
days from which we have contemporary records, 
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.e, about tho eighth century b.c. There are three 
large collections of tractates on the ritual to be 
observed, viz. the Chou JAf the / Li and the Lx Chu 
But we do not know that at any time oil the 
minutiae of form and ceremony were observed. 
Certainly when we come to the contemporary 
records, there was but little of the ritual fulfilled. 
The emperor was a mere shadow of the august 
monarch that the rites picture to us. 

It is difficult to point to any thing good that 
the feudalism of earlier days did for China. It 
may have been a temporary necessity in the trans- 
ition from a period of tribal to national govern- 
ment. But its prolongation through the centuries 
of tho Chou dynasty was a twofold curse to the 
people. In the first place, it prevented China from 
realising its unity. In tho second, it was the 
direct cause of innumerable and incessant wars. 
“There is not a single righteous war in tho whole 
of the Annals” was tho common sense verdict of 
Mencius (vii, bk. 2, Leggk, p. 354). When wo 
remember that tho Annals embrace the whole period 
from B.c. 722 to 482, and that no year is without its 
story of wav, we can picture somewhat what an evil 
it was to all classes ol the population. Cii‘iN Shih 
Huang Ti deserves more credit than ho usually 
gets for ridding China of feudalism. It attempted 
to riso again with tho now Han dynasty, but Liu 
Kao Tsu was too wise and too strong. Whatever 
divisions have since arisen in Cliina, they have 
never been a mere revivification of tho feudalism of 
the olden days. (6'cc under spjjaiaie titles). 

[G.G.W.] 

FIBRES, TEXTILE. 

aBUTILON, gt B chUn<j-ma, tho fibre of 
Ahutil(/7i aviccnriae, cultivated as a summer crop in 
Western C/liina U]) to 3,000 feet altitude. The fibre 
is of inferior quality, le.ss valuable than that of 
true hemp. Most of the “hemp” which goes down 
river from Ssuch'uaii is, according to Hosie, the 
fibre of this plant. It is greyish white, tinged with 
a silvery, lustrous colour. The plant is also widely 
cultivated in Northern China, Mongolia, and Man- 
churia, where it is misnamed “jute.” As it does 
.. not rot when wet, it is used for making fishing 
nets. Tientsin “jute” is largely used locally; when 
sent to Europe it is (Custoins It f port, 1899) used 
for adulterating purposes, coming into competition 
with a fibre grown in New Zealand. 

HEMP M huo-nia in South China, /J> tti 
hsiao-nia in the North; Cannabis sativn, or the 
common Bussian hemp. It is found throughout 
China Proper and Manchuria, and produces a fibre 
which is of universal use. The stems grow to eight 
feet in height; harvested in June, they are steeped 
in water, sun-dried and bleached by burning sul- 
phur, after which the fibre is removed ; it is in 
great demand for textile and cordage purposes, the 


coarse cloth making bags or mourning raiment for 
the poor. The fibre of the autumn crop, which is 
tougher, is worked into the bodies of paint brushes 
or even of Chinese pens. The woody stems are 
burnt and the ashes, mixed with gunpowder, enter 
into the manufacture of firecrackers. Hemp oil 
IS used as an illuminant in Ssfich*uan. The leading 
exporting centres are Chungking, Changsha, Hang- 
chow, and Wuchow. Exportation abroad, 1915, 
Pels. 75,000, value Tls. 850,000; 1916, Pels. 
143,799, Tls. 1,699,371. It goes chiefly to Germany, 
Belgium, and Japan. 

JUTE, chtwj^ma j|il|E> Corchorus copsularis is 
sparingly cultivated in Eastern Ssudh‘uan, but is 
not exported from that province. A little jute may 
be cultivated in Chihli and in Kuangtung. It is 
also named Huang ma HJAc. 

Other fibres used by the Chinese are that from 
the bark of the Sternilm platamfolia, or vm-Vung 
tree, hence named Vung-ma is IS. used for making 
cordage, but of no commercial importance ; also 
“Pnie-applo Hemp,” ((/.t\) 

The fibre of Musa textilis is also used for mak- 
ing cordage. The export in 1916 was pels. 101,390, 
value Tls. 493,970. 

JUMIE, Chu ma Boehm cria nivea, also 

known as llsien ma mm), tho most important 
textile plant in China, is cultivated mostly in tho 
central valleys of Kiang.si, in Hupei, and in Ssfi- 
ch‘uan, where it also grows wild. It is however, 
found in all the warmer parts of the country up 
to 4,000 feet altitude. It is tho China-grass of 
commerce, and is being exported in growing 
quantities, especially to Japan. In 1903 less than 
2,000 puuls were exported, in 1915 over 170,000 
jnculs worth Hk.Tls. 2,500,000. Tho fibre is bleach- 
ed in hot nce-pasto and sulphur and woven into 
grass-cloth ((/.v.) or used as twine for making 
fi.«hing nets, which are exported to the Straits 
and Siam. 

Bainio is one of the strongest and finest fibres 
known. It is extremely durable, and is said to be 
less affected by moisture than any other fibre, but 
is somewhat lacking in elasticity. It has a brilliant 
silky lustre, can be dyed readily, and is exception- 
ally long, the ultimate fibres varying from 3 to 16 
inches in length. It is easy to cultivate and thrives 
in almost any soil ; in China, however, it is usually 
grown in red clay containing sand. The fibre is 
prepared in China almost entirely by hand. The 
stems are first stripped, and the cuticle removed 
by scraping and washing, a tedious and expensive 
process. In the resulting jiroduct the fibres are 
embedded in a gummy substance; the getting rijl 
of this is not carried out in (Jhina, but is effected 
subsequently in Europe by chemical means. ^ 

Tho production of ramie, so far as it can be 
gauged from Customs statistics, is greatly on the 
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increase, the. quantity of original export from ports 
having increased from 266,000 piculs in 1913 to 
318,000 in 1915. Of grasscloth, which is made 
from it, the exportation averages 30,000 Pels., worth 
Hk.Tls. 100 each, of which quantity half is exported 
abroad. Formerly it was erroneously entered in 
th» Customs Beturns as hemp. The export in 1916 
was pels. 210,931, value Tls. 2,821,208. 

Impeeial Institute Bulletin, vol. iii, No. 1, 
1906. [N.S.] 

FIGHTING STATES PERIODRig. The 

last two centuries of the Chou dynasty are known 
by this expression. The Fighting States were 
those contending for Empire, Ch'in, Wu, Ch‘u, etc. 
See Seven martial States, The period begins at 
different dates according to different authorities, 
from B.c. 480 to b.c. 403. Taking the earlier date, 
the history of the period of the Chan Kuo Ts*e 
would follow immediately on the Tso Ohvan. The 
later date is that at which Ssu-ma Kuanu’s great 
History begins, and is the date when the Emperor 
show'ed his impotence to help his vassals by re- 
cognising the States of Han, Wei and Chao, 
divisions of the great State of Chin g. 

J Politically it was one of the worst times in 
Chinese history, yet some of China’s great writers, 
philosophers, patriots, etc., Mencius, Yang Chu, 
Mi Tzu, Chuang Tzd and others, arose during this 
period; and Pauker calls it “the true period of 
Chinese chivalry”. 

Parker : Ancient China Sirnjilified; Hirth : 
The Ancient History of China. 

FIGS Ficus cariettf v'u hua luo. In 

N. Cyhiiia the fig is only grown as an exotic, in pots 
and tubs. In milder regions a few large sjiecimens 
may sometimes be seen in the open, but the fruit 
docs not seem to be much cared for by the Chinese, 
and it is not extensively cultivated. 

Meyer : Agricultural Explorations ^ etc. 

FILIAL PIETY if, hsiao. This term, so 
important in Chinese social and political history, 
is much more comprehensive than the English 
translation of it would indicate. Hsiao is the 
basis of the virtue we call humanity, and is also 
extended to rulers and made the basis of the 
political structure. The word is found at the very 
outset of Chinese history, in the Canon of Yao 
(Shu chiiiij I, 12), where it is said of Shun 
that ‘he kept harmony by filial piety’ |5 W £1. 

FILIAL PIETY, CANON OF, 

thing. A work said to have been written according 
to the teaching of Confucius, by his disciple 
TsfeNG-Tzii. There are however objections to this 
view, and the authorship remains uncertain. The 
work was lost at the Burning of the Books and 
recovered, like others, from a wall where ^t h^d 


been hidden. There are two texts, not very dif- 
ferent but much disputed over. 

It has been translated into English with notes 
by Faber in the Chinese Itecorder, vol. x, and by 
BitiDGMAN in Chinese Itepository^ vol. iv, and into 
French by DE Rosny and Cibot. 

FILLES DE LA CHARITE, a religious 
Society with temporary ^ows of a single year, 
founded by St. Vincent de Paul in 1633. It was 
the first society of women to come to do Christian 
w’ork in China. Its first work was begun in Macao 
in 1843, but the Sisters removed later to Ningpo 
and in 1863. to Shanghai. In Shanghai they 
furnished the nursing staff at the General Hospital 
for nearly fifty ycar.^, withdrawing in 1913. They 
work in all the Vicariats which are in the care of 
Lazarists, — haxiiig the same Superior-General as 
that Order. See Jaiirias^ Helene de, 

Plvnciiet : Les Missions de Chine. 

FINCHES. See Fringilhdne. 

FINGERNAILS. It is a custom to allow all 
or some fingernails to grow as long as po.ssible, as 
an indication that the owner does not have to work 
w'lth his hands. While it holds chiefly among 
women, the more wealthy, and the literary classes, 
It IS also affected by some poorer people through 
mere foppishness. But in the nature of things the 
custom cannot be very wide-spread. In some cas(*s 
8il\cr sheaths are used to protect the nails. 

FINNISH FREE CHURCH MISSION. See 

China Inland Mission. 

FINNISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Headgmirteis : — Helsingfors, Finland. 

Entered Chinny 1901. 

Works in N, Hunan. The first missionaries 
were Iip\ . H. Sjoblom and wife. 

TJie head station of this Mi.«sion is at 
Tsing shih, (opened 1901) and work is also carried 
on at Tze-li fij, and Yung-ting 4c which were 
both occupied in 1907; and the Mission contributes 
one professor to the Union Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at She kow, near Hankow. There are 
boys’ and girls’ high schools, and a number of 
primary schools. 

In i916, the Mission reported 22 foreign workers. 

FIRECRACKERS aft jg A, which are used 
daily in C-hina for all kinds of celebrations, are 
manufactured in Hunan and Kiangsi, but are a 
speciality of the district of Yimpu in Kuangtung, 
betw^oen Fatshan and Canton, and of Taileung. 

The cheapest kind is made of gunpowder rolled 
up in coarse bamboo paper, with a covering of red 
paper, that being the colour of good omen. Roman 
candles, rockets, fuses, wheels, etc., are also made. 
Of late years alum has been used to neutralize the 
smoke in them. 
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Total original exportation is about 200,000 
piculs yearly, that is, before the war, which has 
naturally reduced the manufacture. The amount 
exported abroad is not very great, though some goes 
to the United States. The export in 1916 was of 
the value 11s. 3,510,961. 

FISH (emblem). The fish is used to signify 
abundance or wealth, which arises from the words 
yd fish and yd ^ superfluity being pronounced 
alike. Cf. lu gg and lu m, or fu IQ and fu 

FISHERY PRODUCTS: which include, be 
sides fish, agar-agar, bicho-de mar, isinglass, sea- 
weed, awabi, etc , have always occujiied an import 
ant place in the “sundrie.s” item in the import list; 
in the sixties they coinpri.sed one-tenth of this item. 
In 1894 the import amounted to over five million 
taels, in 1904 to Tls. 8,657,000 and in 1913 to over 
Tls 15,000,000. dajian has an impoitant share of 
this total. 

FISHES AND FISHERIES. In China the 
Fish IS abundant, the species are numerous, every- 
body, more or less, fishes, and everybody cats fish. 
So one would expect to find in Chinese books of 
Natural History copious details on Ichthyology. 
Moreover, there would bo obvious inti'rcst, both 
scientific and sinological, in being able to determine 
the species indicated by the ancient classics. 

As a matter of fact, to take two examples, the 
nm Erh ya gives a list of 18 or 20 fishes which 
it IS very difficult for us to identify from the mere 
text, and even with the help of actual pictures, 
as the latter do not always correspond with the 
text. The Pen ts'ao kang mu gives about 

50 fishes ; but the illustrations are very rough and 
the text inexact ; it is therefore of little value 
More will be found, but nothing better, in general 
(liinese works (Dictionaries, Histories, etc.); con 
sequently, tlie Lexicons, translations, and com- 
mentaries published by European.s have been able 
to extract from the Chinese sources no more than 
the latter contain, that is to say, some vague 
generalitie.s, and some errors 

From the sight of drawings of fishes, executed 
by Chinese artists from nature, and sent to the 
Museums of Europe, savants such as Bloch, 
Lacepede, Valenciennes, Richardson, and Basile- 
w^SKi have been tempted to make up descriptions 
and names of species. It has been an almost 
fruitless labour. However, as present-day resources 
are more ample, there may be "profit in taking up 
the task again according to the plan indicated 
by Mollendorff (The V ertehrnta of the Province 
of Chihli-^Journal of N.C.B.Ji.A.JS., 1877) : that 
is, to scientifically determine the species on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to find the Chinese name 
(or rather, names) of each species, by consulting 


fishermen and Sinology, remembering that the 
ancient classics have in mind the basin of the 
Hoangho and the shores of the Yellow Sea. 

Altogether, Europeans did not begin to know 
the ichthyological Fauna of China till the 18th 
century, through the explorers Osbeck, Hout- 
TUYN, and Thunberg, and, for sea-fishes, through 
the captains of the deep sea. In the 19th century, 
many collectors, even if they were specialises in 
other branches, sent to the Museums specimens of 
Fishes - J. Reeves, Swiniioe, Dabry de Tiiiersant, 

I the Abbe A. David, to mention only the best 
known. Hie specimens sent by .1. Reeves, Sen., 
serve as basi.s for Richardson’s work, Peport on 
the hhthyohKjy of the /Scr/.s‘ of China and Jaj)an, 
published in 1845 Bridgman in his Chrestomathy 
(1841) gives a list of 246 species of Fishes with 
their (’hinese names, from a series of drawings 
winch he had obtained through Beale and which 
had been executed under the eye of a “foreigner “ 
This foreigner was Reeves, and the drawings were 
a copy of those which Richardson had used (Cf. 
BnETscHNETDKR, /It^tory (tf Eiuopfdii Uoianual 
Dmeovene^ in ('/unn, I, 257) In 1843, Richardson 
had published several species, especially Cantonese, 
in the Zoology of the voyage of the Sulphur. 
John Russell Reeves continued his father’s work 
and sent from Macao some ichthyologi(‘al specimens 
The ichthyological collections of Swinhoe have 
been published by Gunther (Ajin and Mag. of 
Nat Hist, Sept 1873, pp. 240-250; Nov *1873, 
pp 377-380; Feb 1874, jip. 154-160), to whom we 
owe otlier articles also on the Fishes of diina (ibid 
1888, pp 429 455; 1889, pp. 218 229; 1898, pp. 
257-263). Dabry de Thiers ant himself published 
a volume, Jm Pi.'idculturv ct la Peche en Chine 
(I’aris, 1872), with descriptions of new species. 
Unfortunately Gunther could say of this publi- 
cation : “ 11ie figures as well as the accompany- 
ing notes are the work of persons not conversant 
with the rudiments of descriptive ichthyology.” 
In his preface, Dabry announced the coming 
publication of 850 species, which would have been 
the largest ever made on ('hinese ichthyology. It 
was never produced ; no doubt some of these species 
apjieared under the signature of Sauvage in 1873 
and 1874. The ichthyological harvest of the Abbe 
David amounts to almost nothing. Some Fishes 
sent from Kiangsi arrived in bad condition ; some 
new species were however described by Guichknot. 
The following also are entitled to a place among 
collectors : Simon, published by Guichenot and 
Bleeker, Styan at Ningpo, published by G. A. 
Boulenger; (P.Z.S., 1905, Part I, pp. 268 sqq.); 
Whitehead in Hainan, published by G. A. 
Boulenger (P.Z.S., 1899, Part IV, pp. 956 sqq.); 
M. de la Touche at Chinwangtao, published in 
the Decennial Pe'porte of the (Chinese Customs 
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(1902-1911), Chinwangtao pp. 176-179. Some other 
publications must not be omitted : Basilewskt, 
Ichthyographia Chinae bofcahs, Peking 1852, in 
Nouv. Mem. Soc. Nat., Moscow, X, 1855; Johan, 
in Mtm. Hoc. Nat. Sc. de, Cherbourg^ 1866 and 
1868; Kneb, in the Jteiae dcr Oe^^tey reieht^chen 
Viegattc Nooarra um, die Ktde, Zoologischer j 
Thcil, I Bd. ; Fauvel, Promenades d'un Nalurah.ste j 
dans r Arch i pel Cliusari, Cherbourg, 1881; Mollen- ! 
DOTiFF, already cited, pp 105-111, 1877; and part- 
icularly Bleeker, Memoirc sur les cyprnundes de 
Chine, Amsterdam, 1871. One may add, On the 
Fo^hes of Yarkand, by Fiiancth Day (P.Z.S., 1876, 
pp. 781-807); A (Udlection of Fresh water Fishes 
fioni Coiea, by Tate Recan (P.Z.S 1908 pp. 59 63) i 
Altogether, if to tlie .specie.^ contained in the | 
above-named works are added those of the general | 
Ichthyologies, and those which are to be met with i 
more or less scattered in the Reviews, we shall j 
arrive with difficulty at a total of a few hundred | 
species, both deej) sea and Iresh -water ones. The i 
(Uitaloguv of the Fishes of Japan by 1) S Jordan, , 
S Tanaka, and J. (). Snydeji, Tokyo, 1913, totals i 
1236 item.s. Chinese Ichthyology is still almost ; 
unknown. ; 

ITiis is the table of the principal groups as at j 
pre.sent established : I 

MARSI POBRANCHIATA. | 

Lampreys certainly there are, but they have ! 
not yet been catalogued. j 

KLASMOHKANCIIIATA (Sharks, Rays) | 

Selacoujae : Pioscyllnttn haheri Hilgendouf, 
('hdoseylhuni tndtvurn Gm , Stegostonia tigrinuni | 
Gm., Orectolobus japonicus Regan, Cynias Monazo \ 
Bi.EEKEit, Hphyrnn zygaena L , Triahis scylhum | 
M. & H., ('archarodon varchanas L ] 

Batoidab : IJiscobatus Si7ien<as, Bloch, liaja | 
henojei M. & H., Pleroiilatva japomea T & S., I 
Dasyahs akajei and Zugei M. & H. 

( ’TE N OBR A N ( TI I ATA. 

Order of the Ganoidea, Sub-order of the | 
Chondbostetdea j 

Aoif'ensejudae : (Sturgeons) : Acipenser Mand- j 
schurum Basil., A. dabryanus Dumebil. 

PoLYODONTiDAE : Psephvjus gladius Martens. 
Order of the Teleostea, Sub-order of the 
Physostoma. 

Siluridae ; Tachysurvs sinensis Lacebede, 
PaiasUurus U'iotus L., Ithinobagi us, Liocassis, 
Liobagrus, etc. 

Myctophidae : Avlopns elongatus T. & S. 
Salmonidae ; Plecoglossus altivehs T. & S. ; 
the existence of the Trout is probable ; Osmerus 
dent ex Steind. ; Salanx chi'nensis Osbeck. 

Esocidae (Pike) ; Alhxda vulpes L. 

Clupbidae : 

Anchovies : Engraulis japonica T. & S., E. 


cheluensis Gunther, etc. ; Coilia nasus 
T. & S., etc. 

Herrings : Clupea Koxval T. & S., Etrumeus 
micropus T. & S 

Shads : Ilisha elongata Bennet. 

Sardines : Sardinelfa zunnsi Bleekbr. 

Si'ombresocidae : Tylosurus anastomella C.&V., 
II y poram phus sujori T. & S., Cypselurus (Exocet) 
hirundo Steind , C. brack ydaclyl us Gunther. 

(’obitidae (Loaches) : Misgurnu'^ anguilhcauda' 
tus Gunther 

Cyprinidae : ( 'arp : ( 'yprinus rarpio L. ; Gold- 
fish : iJarassius auratus Bleeker ; Barbels: Henn- 
barbu'i 'bar bus T. & S ; Gudgeons : Gobto Sauro' 
gobia, Pseudagobio, Pseudorashora pai va T. & S , 
Sarcochdu hthy<< sinensis Bleeker ; Breams: Elop- 
ichthys bambusa Bleeker, Lucwhtama typm 
Bleeker, Acanthobrama, Cultcr, Ilemiculter, 
T( uxobraniis, J*,>eudolauhu( a ; Bleaks : among which 
are two of the four species of 5jc 
Leuf iscus tdellu'i Val. and L. aethtops Basil., the 
two others being H ypophtalrnichthys nohilis and 
II molitnx Bleeker There may also be mentioned 
the \ enocypris and the Opsariuhthy^, of which 
one .‘'pecies, O. acanthogvnys Boulenoer, found at 
Niiigpo by Styan and in Chihli by M. de la Touche, 
rivals the Cfnas^iu'< auiatus in beauty. 

Sub-order of the Apoda. 

Symbranchidae : Monopferus javanicus Lac. 

.W huang shan 

Angcillidae . .Anguilla bengalcnsis Gray, J. 
japonica T. & S , |^ ||| pai shan. 

CoNGEBlDAE . (Uingci vulgaris C’uv 

Murenidae : Oymnothorax reticularis Bloch 
S ub-order of the J^hysoclista. 

Gadoidar : 0 phiorcphalus argus Cantor. 

Pleuhonectidal : (Soles, Plaice,) : Zebnas 
zvhnnus T & S , Chdodenna asperrimum and 
variegaturn T. & S , some Pseudorhonihus, lihin i 
ptagiisia, JHutophrys. 

Sphykaenidak : Hphyiacna qnnguis Gunther 

Mugilidae ; Mugd cephalus L. 

ScoMBHiDAE . (Mackerel) : Scomber dicgo Ayres, 
ScombcromoiU't chincnsis C. & V , Cybturn gracile 
Gunther, Kvhcneis naucraies L. (Remora). 

Strom A' l’Oi DAE Stiomatcuides argenfeus (Euph- 
rasen) 

Carangidae : Caranx arm at us P\)RSKAL. 

Xiphiidae : Xiphias gladiu'i L. 

SciAENiDAE : Sciacna albi flora Rich., dussumieri 
C. & V , Corvina japonica T. & S., sina and 
s( miluctuosa (I. & V., 

Perctdae : Diploprion btfasciatus, Kuhl, 
Labrax luyu Basil., Lateolabrax japonicus C. & V., 
Petiometopon boenak Bloch, Perea fusca Tg. ; 
some Epinephehis, Lutianus, Niphon. 

Mullidae : Vpeneus tragula Rich., V peneo\de$ 
sub r it tat us T. & S. 
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Serranidae : Siniperca chitatsi and 'chttantn 
Basil. 

pRiSTiPOMATiDAE : some Hapdlogtnys, Diagram- 
ma, Dantex. 

Sparidae : S'parus aries T. & S., swinhonia 
GuNTHBii, some Lcthrinua, Vagroaomuay Evynnia, 
(rtrella. 

Chaetodontidae ; Chactodon, Platar, hudtf- 
dvf aordidua Forskal. 

Balistidae ; Monacanthm chinenaia Osbeck. 

Tetrodontidae : Spheroidea spadicf vs (Rich.), 
oceUatua (Osbeck), rubripca T. & S. 

Scorpaenidae ; Sebastiscua marmoratua C. & V., 
Sebaatca ntgromacvlaius Gunther, Pdor japontcum 
and atntnae C. & V., Sc () rp ( tno2may IlemitnpUrua. 

CoTTiDAE (Miller’s Thumb) : some CeratocottuSy 
Trachidennichthyay Myoxocepludua, Megalocottua, 
PorocotluSy VcUUoTy Payckrolutes, Platycephalu8y 
Thysanophrya. 

Triglidae (Red Gurnets) ; Chnlidonichthya 
kurnu Less. & Garn., Lejndotngln (data Houtt. 
7nicroptfra Gunther. 

GASTROSTKinAE ( Sticklebacks ) : Gaatroateua 
aintnais Guichenot. 

Synonathiime : Sj/ngnathva acuaimtlia Gunth., 
lli'ppocamjms Jiiatrix Kaup. 

Traciiinidae : StUagn japonica T. & S., Latilua 
auratua Kishtnouye. 

Lophhdae (Frog-fish) ; L () 2 } hio8in%ia setigerua 
Vahl. 

Gobiidae : Mogurnda obacura T. & S., Ehotria 
axycephala T. & S., amnnaia Lac., pomatophila and 
aivtnhonta Gunther, A 2 )Ocryptea chinenaia Osbeck, 
PcT% 02 ihthalmua cantonenaia Osbeck, achloaaeri and 
kopheitteri Pall., Acanthogobiua haata and flavi- 
manua T. & S., Chaeturichthya aiigmattaa Rich., 
taetuutua Gunther, Lo 2 )htogobiu 8 ocelhcauda 
Gunther, Parapcrcia pulchella T. & S., Calliurich- 
thya olidva Gunther, japonicua Houtt. 

Cepolidae : Ac(inthocf' 2 ^ola limbata C. & V. 
kiuaejisterni T. & S. 

Heterolepidotae : Agrammua agranimua T.&S., 
Chtrus htxngram^mna Pall. 

Blenniidae : Ernograinmys hexagraminva T. & S., 
Anarrhichaa faariatua Bleeker. 

Mastacembelidae : Maatacembelua ainenaia 
Bleeker. 

Trichiuridae : Trichivrus japonicua T. & S. 

Bibliography : — In addition to works already 
named, Notices aur lea peinturea chtnoiaea dea 
CyprinoUlea depoaha au Maaeum de VUniveratte 
de Groninguc par M. /. Henn van Basel (Amst. 
Verslag. Acad. VI, 1872, pp. 117-121). — Perny ; 
Appendice au Dictionnaire fran^ais-latin-chinoia, 
Hiatoire naturelle, 6e Part., Ichthyologic, 
pp. 67-74, (rather inaccurate). Cuvier et 
Valenciennes ; Hiatoire naturelle dea Poiaaona. 


Mollendorfp : Trouta in China (China Review, 
vol. vii, pp. 276-278). [There appears to be a 
true species of Trout, with the Chinese name 
mmfk hai lin yu]. Temminck & Schlegel : Fauna 
japonica, Pisces, Amsterdam 1860. On the 
Cy 2 )Tinu 8 auratua L.. commonly called the Goldfish, 
may be read Cuv. and Val., op. cit., vol. 16, 
pp. 101-121, W. F. Mayers, Goldfish Cultivation 
(Notes and Queries on C. & J., vol. ii, pp. 123-124), 
Leon Vaillant in Bull. Soc. Acc., 1893, pp. 488-498, 
etc. (Of. CoRDiER, Bibliotheca Sinica, 2nd edition, 
cols. 387-628, 1636-1538 and 3078). [F.C.] 

FISHERIES and PISCICULTURE. 

It is inaccurate to say that Fishing is not 
regulated by law in China ; but as a matter of fact 
it i.s ruled less by the code than by custom. These 
customs are as burdensome and as tyrannical as 
the strictest law, but at the same time, they are 
frequently excellent, as for instance the one which 
prohibits fishing at the spawning period. They 
hardly affect any but professional fishermen, while 
the law is concerned only with fishing on a large 
scale — and little enough with that. Amateurs are 
practically exemjit from all restrictions. In 
general, one might say that the regime of the 
Chinese fisherman is absolute liberty, tempered by 
competition and by the demands of the authorities. 

All the implements of fishing known in Europe 
are in use in China : floating lines, sinking lines, 
motionless lines — with and without bait, harpoons 
with 3, 6, and 7 teeth, different small nets in all 
their varieties, square nets of all sizes, conical 
weighted hand-nets, triangular sand-nets, triple- 
meshed nets, wicker snares and wire-baskets, and 
various drag-nets. We may note as rather special 
what have been called hammer-fishing, mirror-fish- 
ing, and cormorant-fishing, with some other in- 
genious methods and some intelligent industries. 

The world of fishermiui is, as it were, a social 
class apart, curious to study, and fairly exclusive 
as also is the fishing jiopulation of the coasts of 
Europe, and perhaps also that of the small river 
boats. The work makes severe, sometimes very 
severe demands, but it also brings with it many 
hours of rest, and altogether suits the character 
of the Chinese labourer fairly well. As for the 
profits, they vary; they depend to a large extent 
on the man’s professional skill ; they seem to 
suffice for a livelihood, but, in general, no more. 

In spite of very active fishing operations, fishes 
do not seem to diminish in the Chinese waters. 
One of the causes of this is the care which is 
taken from time to time to pour fry into depopulat- 
ed streams and canals. As a private industry, this 
practice has received the name of Pisciculture, or, 
from those who might consider that term rather 
ambitious, that of Aquiculture. Fish go up the 
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large rivers, often very high up, to spawn ; special 
men gather the eggs, surround tliem with special 
precautions, feed and tend the young fish which 
hatch out, and, transporting these “water-chickens** 
by boat, send them at low price to the owners of 
lakes, ponds, and of any pieces of water. These 
owners, once they have put the fry into their fish- 
ponds, have merely to wait for the development of 
the fish, which takes two years for the species 
thus cultivated. At the end of this time, individ- 
ual fish of from 8 to 10 lbs. are caught. Authors 
assert that with time they would reach the weight 
of from 25 to 50 lbs. ; but for more than one 
reasop, this would bo of no practical advantage. 

The species admitted into the fish-ponds, the 
domestic fishes, SILUk chia yuj arc Lcucihcus tdellvs 
Val., chUfig L. acihioim Basil., tsUw y\i 

h uan Hypopht/ialmtchthys iiobtlis 

Blekkeh, yumj yu pang (pan) t\)u yu 

5 niohtnx Bleekeh, hen tzu yuy j}ci hen 
tzu yu To the same distinction the 

carp, Cyphnus carpio L., h yu Iffl JJSt, is often 
admitU^d, and sometimes the OjJ^teephalus argus 
Cantou, hei yu 

Among the best fish for the table may bo 
mentioned the Shad, Alatim che yu Dabiiy, 
sluh yu^i^^ some perches, or rather, some Basses 
and some porch-pikes, Lahuix luyu Basil, lu yu 
11^ ; LaUolahrax 'japontcu^, (C. & V.), lu yu, 
lu tzd some sea perches, Stnt 2 )erca 

chuahi and ehuanUi Basil, hoa tsi yu 
huang tsi yu Blue River sturgeon, 

Acipenser dahryanus Dumfiiil, huang yu 
some Corbs, Corvina sinn, shih cheou yu, ® B ; 
the Belt-fish, Tnchiuius japonicus T. & S. lai yu 
^9 JS&i otc. 

Bibliogiiai'iiy :™-Dabuy de Thieiisant op. cit. ; 
Fauvel op. cit. ; Pol Kouuigan, Causene sur la 
Perhe fluviale en Chine, Shanghai, 1909; Morhison, 
Notes on the Physical Aspects and on the Food- 
fishes of the Jjiao Basin (in Ann Nat. Hist. 1898, 
pp. 257-263); Cordier, Bibl. Sin., col. 3078/80. 

[F.C.] 

FIVE CLASSICS, THE, wu ching. The 
five canonical books which, with the Four Boohs 
(q.v.), constitute what are called the Chinese 
CJlassics. They are the 1 ^ thing, or Book of 
Changes ; the Shih thing, or Book of Odes ; the 
Shu thing or Book of History; the Li Chi jg gg 
or Canon of Hites ; the ClCun Vh'iu i||b ^ (Springs 
and Autumns) or Annals (of Coi^fuctus). This 
arrangement dates from the Han dynasty. 

See under each name, 

FIVE DYNASTIES, Epoch of the, 35L 
wu tai, A period of 53 years with five ephemeral 
dynasties between the T‘ang and Sung periods. 


The art of block-printing is said to have been 
invented in the Posterior T^ang. The five dynasties 
with their rulers are as follows. 

Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 

The Posterior Liang Dynasty 
T‘ai Tsu * jffl 907 K‘ai P‘ing 907 

Ch‘ien Hua tt^Qll 
Mo Ti or or Cheng Ming ^18 916 

Chun Wang 913 Lung T^ 921 

The Posterior T‘ang Dynasty ^ % IB- 
Chuang Tsung 923 I'ung Kuang IH;^ 923 

Ming Tsung 926 T‘ien Ch‘eng JiWL 926 

Ch‘ang Hsing 930 

Min Ti 933 Ying Shun HMg 934 

Fei Ti orfii^oilfi 

Lu Wang 934 Ch‘ing T‘ai 934 

Tlie Posterior Chin Dynasty 
Kao Tsu iSII, 936 T‘ien Fu 936 
Ch‘u Ti or ffl ^ or 

Shao Ti or ^ or 

Ch4 Wang SE 942 K‘ai Yun MiS 944 

The Posterior Han Dynasty 

Kao Tsu ill 947 T‘icn Fu 936 

Ch‘ien Yu $£16 948 

Yin Ti H ^ 948 ClPien Yu 948 

The Posterior Chou Dynasty 
T‘ai 1*su jktSL 950 Kuang Shun Hlg 951 

Shih Tsung •)«:§? 954 Hsien Te 954 

(already in use 
under T‘ai Tsu). 

Kung Ti 959 Hsien T6 B>ii 960 

FIVE ELEMENTS, THE, S ffj the five con- 
stituent essences of manifested nature, viz : — Metal, 
Air, Fire, Water, Wood. They are specified in the 
most ancient philosojihic document in China (“The 
Great J’laii’* ; see Astrology) and have ever since 
been con.sidered to be the fundamental forms of 
matter, just like the four elements of Greek philoso- 
phy (cf. Plato’s Timaeus). In post-Confucian times 
they were associated with Yin and Yang (q.v.), and 
the Sung school (particularly Chou Tun-i and 
Chu Hsi) expounded a scheme of cosmogonic 
genealogy as follows : — 

rAT enr C'Gieat Limit” or ultimate) 



FIVE ELEMENTS 


THE MANIFOLD 

According to Chu Hsi, the five elements are 
not identical with the five objects whoso names 
they bear but are subtle essences whoso nature is 
however best manifested by those five objects. 
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The five elements are identified with the five plancilg and a complete scheme of affinities or 
‘*corrcsj)ondonccs” has been developed as shown in the following table. 



T"(u Yntuf 

TUn Yin 


Shao Ytn 



Shao Yang 

Name 

Great ’ 

Great 


The Lesser Negative 


Lesser 


Positive 

Negative 






Positive 

Star 

Jih T^ou 

Yuch 

8hui Using 

Chin Using 

H aoHxm^r 

Mu Using 

T'u Using 

Using 


Sun 

Moon 

Mercui*y 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Fixed «tars 

Quality 

Hot 

Cold 



Dark 



Light 

Number 

Nine 

Six 



Eight 



Seven 

Feature 

Eyes 

Ears 



Mouth 



Nose 

Zodiacal 

Faiifj 4 

IJsin 5 

Chi 7 

KUtng 2 

Wci 6 

('/no 1 

Ti S 


Lunar 

HsU 11 

ILct 13 

Pi H 

Niii 9 

Shih 19 

Ton 8 

Nil 10 


Asterisms 

Mao 18 

P% 19 

Shrn SI 

Jjon 16 

Tsui SO 

K*uri 16 

n>/ 17 


N 08 . 1 to 28 

lluMuj So 

Chang S6 

('hvn S8 

Kvei SS 

Yi S7 

('hing SS 

tiu S4 


Organ 



Spleen or 
Kidneys 

Lungs 

Heart 

Liver 

Stomacli 


I’aste 



Salt 

Pungent 

Bitter 

Sour 

Sweet 


Colour 



Black 

White 

Rod 

Green 

Yellow 


Element 

J^ositjve 

Breath 

Negative 

Breath 

Water 

Metal 

Fir© 

Wood 

Earth 


Parent 

Element 

Yin 

Yang 

Molal 

Earth 

Wood 

Water 

Fire 


Child 

Element 

Yin 

Yang 

Wood 

Water 

Earth 

Fire 

Metal 


Enemy 

Earth 

Fire 

Water 

Metal 

Wood 


Friend 

^ Fire 

Wood 

Metal 

Earth 

Water 


Earthly cyclic characters (or 

J cn -f ,9 

Ki ng -f 7 

/*tng 

Wu + J 

Chia +/ 


“stems” Noh. 1 to 10) 

Kufi — 10 

II sin — 8 

Ting -4 

Chi ^6 

Fi - S 






North 

West 

South 

East 

Middle 


1 (Vlestial cyclic characters (or 

Hai 12 

Shen 9 

Ssti 6 

Fin S 

In 


1 “branches” Nos. 1 

to 12) 

Till 1 

Yu 10 

Wu 7 

Mao 4 

the 





Ch*ou 2 

Shu 11 

Wei 8 

Ch'in 5 

Centre 


Earthly an 

alogues (correspond- 

Billow 

Weapon 

Torch 

Fir 

Mountain 


1 ing to the stems) 


Stream 

Cauldron 

Lamp 

Bamboo 

Plain 


1 Celestial or 

Vital analegues (cor- 

Bear 

Tiger 

Serpent 

Monkey 



1 responding to the branches) 

Hat 

Hare 

Horse 

Cock 






Ox 

Dragon 

Goat 

Dog 



1 Musical Notes 


La 

lie 

So 

Mi 

Do 


Kank 



Things 

Minister 

Affairs 

Subject 

Prince 


Quality 



Knowledge 

liighteous- 

Worship 

Love 

Faithful- 






ness 



ness 



The Chinese theories of meteorology, physics, alchemy, astrology, aesthetics and medicine are all 
based on these correspondences combiiicd with the *‘Pa Kua*’ 
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An interesting analogy with the Sephiroth of 
the Jewish Kabbalah is provided by the Five 
elements each with dual polarities^ making Ten 
emanations in all. 

The “Map of the (Yellow^) River*’ and “the 
writing of the Lo (River),’’ which consist of certain 
arithmetical combinations of numbers, are universal- 
ly associated with the Five Elements. 

Cauus ; Chinese Philosophy. [H.C.] 

FIVE GRAINS, THE, S.® hemp, 

millet, rice, corn, and beans. 

FIVE REGIONS. China was divided by 
Pope Leo XTII in 1076 into five ecclesiastical 
regions or synodal regions. For the list of 
Vicariats belonging to each region see Planchet; 
for the decree see de Moidrey. 

PiiANCHET : LfS Missions de. Chine ; de 
Moidiiey : La Hiharchie Caihohque vn Chine. 

FIVE RELATIONS wu lun, the five 

cardinal relations among men, according to Con- 
fucianism, viz., those of husband and wife j father 
and son ; elder and younger brother ; prince and 
officer; friend and friend. 

FIVE RULERS, AGE OF, Ohi 

(b.c. 2852-2205), is chiefly legendary. This period 
was governed by nine rulers, of whom the following 
five are famous and give the name to the period. 
Fu Hsi, who is said to have invented picture- 
writing, instituted laws of marriage, taught fishing 
and roaring of domestic animals, and the rudiments 
of music; Siikn-Nung, who taught husbandry and 
the use of medicinal herbs ; Huang-Ti, who invented 
the cycle of sixty, built vessels and fixed weights 
and measures, while his wife taught the people to 
rear silk-worms and weave silk. The period of 
Yao and his two successors is regarded as the 
Golden Age in China. Shun, instituted religious 
riles, sacrificed to Heaven and formulated rules of 
divination and a code of punishments. 

Dynastic Appellation Personal Appellation 
jiC ^ T‘ai Hao Fi^hsi Shih 2953 

F'ao-hbi Shih 

Yen Ti StJfeiE ShOn-nung Shih 2838 

?Sl 1JX6 Lioh-shan Shih 

St ^ Huang Ti Yu-hsiung Shih 2698 

Hsien-yuan Shih 

^ Sk Shao Hao Chin-t‘ien Shih 2598 

M tH Chuan Hsu iSliie Kao-yang Shih 2514 

*TiK‘u K¥I6 Kao-hsin Shih 2436 

m Ti Chih 2366 

T*ang Ti Yao T‘ao-t‘ang Shih 2357 

R## Yu Ti Shun *Ri6 Yu-yu Shih 2255 

FIVE SACRED MOUNTAINS % R ww yo. 

These are, the eastern, ^ |U T‘ai Shan in Shantung ; 
the southern, fg |1| Heng Shan in Hunan ; the west- 
ern, VI iU Hua Shan in Shensi ; the northern, ^ |]| 


Heng Shan in Chihli ; and the central, l|i R Chung 
Shan in Honan. 

I’hey are among the chief places of pilgrimage 
in China. They are connected chiefly with the 
Taoist religion, though their fame and sanctity 
date further back than Taoism. They must not be 
confounded with the Four Sacred mountains of 
Buddhism. See T*ai Shan, etc, 

FLAGS cA‘j, are of very ancient use in 
China. The founder of the Chou dynasty (12th 
century n.c.) marched to the conquest of China 
with a white flag in or at his right hand. 

There are many references to them in later 
ancient history ; they were carried in hunting as 
well as in war. 

Parker: /indent China Sini'plified, p. 31; 
(’iiiNA Review, vol. xv, pp. 62, 253. 

FLEUVE BLEU, LE, the Bliie River, the 
French name for the lower course of the Yangtze. 

FLINT, Mr., an employe of the East India 
Company, whose Christian name seems to have dis- 
appeared from the earth ; he was almost the 
first Englishman who qualified himself to act as 
interpreter. He seems to have been known to the 
(’hincse as JSttW Hung jin-hui. In 1755 he was 
sent to Ningpo and Chusan, with a view to opening 
up trade. Difficulties were made, of course, and 
a memorial was sent to the throne. Ch‘ien Lung 
issued in reply the edict which strictly confined all 
foreign trade (except Russian) to the one port of 
Canton. The officials then ordered and forced the 
English to leave Ningpo. Flint, however, went 
north instead of south, and was the first Englishman 
to set foot in Tientsin. He persuaded a local 
mandarin to present his petition to the Emperor, 
with the result that a high official was sent to 
('anton to investigate matters, and the Hoppo was 
degraded. 

Flint seems to have gone a second time to 
Ningpo after the Edict which closed it to trade; 
at any rate, on his return to Canton in December, 
1769, he was ordered into the Viceroy’s presence, 
and was shown what was said to be an imperial 
edict, condemning him to three years’ imprisonment 
at Macao, and to be then sent away to England. 
A protest was made by all nationalities in Canton, 
and full particulars were sent to the Court of 
Directors in London. A special mission was sent 
from the Directors to the Viceroy of Canton, but 
it was a failure in all respects : Flint remained in 
prison till the third year, and was then put on 
board a homeward-bound vessel. 

Eames : The English in China; Davis : China. 

FLOWER BOATS, hua tHngtiUf gai^y 

decorated and painted barges, found especially at 
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Canton, and used as pleasure resorts, for suppers, I 
wine-parties, etc. They are much frequented by | 
prostitutes but are not used as brothels. j 

ScHLEciEL : A Cemton Flower-Boaty London, 1894. ‘ 

FLOWER-PECKERS. See Dictnum, 1 

FLOWERY KINGDOM, THE, a name used ; 
by foreigners for China, in consequence of the ■ 
Chinese using huci which means flowers, as a ! 
name for the country; Chumj hua ^ , ‘central i 
hva' being the usual form. ; 

FLUTES. See Mumal Instruments. ' 

FLYCATCHERS. See Muscitapidac. 1 

FLY-WHISK, called “yak’s tail” ■ 

chu wei, is a whisk of horse hair or \cgeLdbIe libro 
used by Buddlnst and Taoist priest?. In Buddhism 
it signifies obedience to the first commandment —not ' 
to kill. In Taoism it is regarded as an instrument • 
pf magic. Its origin is Indian. Many Buddhist 
images are represented holding it. 

Yetis : Disposal of iJuddhiht Dead in China, 
(H.A.S. Journal, 1911); De Guoot : Le Code du 
Mahay ana cn Chine, 

FOGO, FUGUJ, FUGU, names found in the 
Catalan Atlas for Focchow. 

FO KUO CHI fltbla. See Fa IJsicn. 

FONTANEY, JEAN DE , born Feb- 

ruary 14, 1643, in the diorese of J..eon. lie was 
the Superior of the five Jesuit priests sent to China 
by Louis XIV. 

They left Brest on March 1685 and arrived 
in Siam in Soptembor. After nmo months there 
they left for China, but on account of storms had 
to return. Learning then that the Portuguese were 
opposed to their landing at Macao, they took 
ship for Ningpo, and arrived there in July, 1687, 
more than two years after leaving France, Three 
months later the five missionaries w’ero ordered by 
the Emperor to go to Peking. After w’orking in 
Nanking for some time and making a journey to 
Canton to seek justice from the Portuguese who 
did all in their power to hinder the work oT the 
French, Fontaney again went to Peking. Ho 
returned twice to Europe on nii.ssion business, in 1699 
and 1703, and finally in 1720 according to Himusat; 
but this must be an error ; see below. At his first 
return he brought homo some (fliineso books which 
were deposited in the King’s Idbrary. Ho did no 
important literary work ; there are two letters from 
him in the Lctfies Edtfiontes, volumes vii and viii; 
he also contributed some memoranda to Du Halde’s 
work. He died at La F16che on January 16, 1710. 

Bemusat : Nouveaux Mdanges Asiatiques, 

FOOCHOW 13 the capital of Fukien, in 
lat. 26®. 59' N. ; long. 119®., 27' B., on the Min river, 


34 miles from the sea; steamers anchor at Pagoda 
Island, nine miles below the city. 

Fcochow is a literary and administrative centre, 
but has also considerable industries and trade. 
The best known of the former is the celebrated 
lacquerware, the preparation of which is secret. 
The outjiut has increased very much of late, owing 
to cxleiidcd demand, 'rolmcco and fruit are other 
products extensively cultivated; and paper, from 
the bamboo groves which are a feature of Fukien, 
IS a very import.int industry. The timber, camphor 
and tea trades liavo declined very largely, camphor 
e-’pccially having been practically extinguished by 
wanton wastefulness. A match factory and two 
saw mills deal with timber products. 

The population is given as 624,CX)0. 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports . . 5,527,777 6,583,194 

Net Chinc.so „ .. . . 4,638,961 4,002,382 

Exports 9,081,041 9,529, *034 

Total Hk.Tls. 19,247,779 20,114,610 

FOOTBINDING. The Chinese have the 

custom of conijireshing the feet of girl children 
with tight linen bandages. Great pain is given 
in the process, and the result is a completely de- 
formed fia)t and the gait of a cripjdo. The custom 
does not obt.iin among JManchus, Hakkas, hill-tribes 
of (’Inna and Fonnosa, or tho boat population of 
Canton ; ( therwise in most piovinces it is practically 
universal. 

The origin of the custom is unknowui, though 
it is attributed to ono imperial concubine or another 
of 10 or 15 ecntuiics back. Such various dates and 
persons are named in this connoi'tion that it does 
not seem worth while to mention any of them. 

Tlio practice was forbidden by K'ano IIsi hi 
1604, but the jiroliibition w.is withdrawn four 
years latc^r. 

TIjo binding of a girl's feet begins between the 
age.s of five and eight. Bandages of strong white 
(‘ctton cloth, 3 inclics wide and 6 feet long, are 
wound lightly round tho foot, bending tho four 
little toes under the sole, so a? to narrow the foot. 
These bandages are tightened every day, causing 
great pain to tho child, who is compelled to 
keep walking so as not to let the circulation cease. 
After the first year tho foot is bandaged in a 
different manner, the heel being drawn tightly up 
to the ball of the great toe, .^.o as to shorten the foot, 
i The fashionable length is 3 Chines© inches. Tho 
• bandages arc so placed that the foot does not form 
an angle with the leg, but seems a prolongation of 
it. The bones of tho instep aro made to bulge and 
form an arch resembling the crescent moon. The 
foot and leg atrophy and the sldn shrivels. A 
Chinese writer has declared that one girl out of ten 
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dies from the after-effects of foot-binding, sup- 
puration and gangrene often occurring, causing the 
limb to fall off. During the last decade or two 
there has been a great change in the practice of 
this barbarous custom. See Anti-jootbmduvj; 
(rolden Lilies. 




Chxnesk llErosiTORY : vol. lii, p. 537 ; Gray : 
China; Giles : Histone China; Far East : Feb., ! 
1877 ; Keport of Pekinu Hospital ; 1868 ; Mrs. j 
A. Little : Intimate China. I 


FORBES, FRANCIS BLACKWELL, an ; 

American, came to China with the diplomatic mis- ■ 
Sion of VV. B. Reed of the U S A. in 1857. He was 
afterwards a niei chant in Shanghai (Russell & (’o.). ; 
He was President of the N.C B. Royal Asiatic i 
Society for some year*^, and helped to build the ' 
Society’s premises in Shanghai. Being an cnthusi* 
astic b(jtanist he began in 1886, in the Linniraii ' 
Society’s Journal, Jn Nninnciation of nil the jdnnts , 
Inoirn fioin '('hina I^iopei^ etc, now known as ■ 
Forbes and IIemsley’s work. He dud at Boston 
in 1908. 

Bretsounetder . Tlh^touj of Ciuopcan Botan- 
nnl Discovv! ivs in China. 

FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONTVRY SO- ' 

ciety. ! 

Headquarters : — Cincinnati, Ohio, U S.A. j 

Entered Chnia^ 1886. 

Works in Kiangbu, Anhui and SsuclCuan. ' 

This Society i'opres('iits a cleiioininatioii whoso • 
members wish to be known as ‘Di.sci^Dlcs of Christ,’ 
or more simidy still, ‘ Christians.’ i 

Kiangsu . — The flr^t missionary to bo sent to ' 
China v^as W. E. Macklim, m.d , a Canadian. He ; 
was shortly after joined by teveral other workers, 
including Rev. A. F. H. Shaw, an Englibliman, 
(who died afterwards of lyjihus fe^cr, contracted , 
wliile doing famine relief work), and Ron. F K 
Meic.s (died 1915). Nanking was cho.scn as the 
spliere of work, and a hospital and dispensary were ! 
started near the Drum Tower, and another dispcn- i 
sary on tlio further side cf the city, near the South ' 
Gate j 

A boys’ boarding-school was also opened, j 
which later became the Nanking Christian College, 1 
and afterwards developed (1) into the Ihiion Christ- 
ian College, in confunction with the American 
Presbyterians, and (2) in 1939 was merged wnth the ! 
Methodist University into the University of Nan- j 
king. 1 

The building up of a church and opening of | 
outstations were begun at once, and a girls’ school j 
was started in 1892. 

In 1915, the Cliine.se Church of the Mission 
At Hsia-kwan, the Port of Nanking, ercctrd a $1,000 
school building on their own land at their own 
expense. 


An extension of work in Kiangsu was begun 
at Shanghai by Rev. James Ware in 1890, especially 
in tlie mill district. The manager of the Chinese 
mills later presented the Mission with a school- 
building in appreciation of its work, A school and 
(‘lirustian Institute were w'orked for some years in 
lloiigkew, but, the Mission having decided to con- 
solidate its work by confining it to Mandarin- 
speaking districts, the Shanghai workers were 
gradually transferred, and the work itself closed 
111 1917. 

Nan T‘ung chou ffj jjg, , on the north bank of 
the Yangtze, 75 miles from the sea, was opened 
in 1895 

Anhvi.- -Tlic original plan of the Mission was 
to run a line of station.s noith from Nanking to 
Kai Icng fu, and with that in view, work was 
bogun at (Jiu chow ^|| in Anhui on the north 
side or the Yangtze in 1887, and at Feng-yang fu 
in 1833, hut the latter place had to be given up for 
a time, as the missionaries were stoned out and 
thou* landlord put in piison. Since then the 
Aniencan Piehh;y teri.in Mission (Noith) has opened 
lip th(‘ ilistrut, and it was therefore left to them. 
In 1935 Bo chow was opened, but ovving to the 
lack cf mist joiiancs, the work could not be con- 
tinucil Wuhu was opened in 1889, and Wu-wei 
chou at first an outstation from Wuhu, 

in 1915, and Ln-chou fu /iJi ,'H‘| Jfif , the ancestral 
home of J.i Hung-ciuno, in 1897. A church, 
capable of seating 800 people, was opened in the 
lasl-iiamcd place in 1915. 

i^site/i'iian . — Biitang ^ was opened in 1903, 
sshorc 8 workers, including two rncdioal men, carry 
on With gralifying tiicccss thoir medical, evangel- 
istic, and ediualirnal work. 

Statistics, 1917 : — 

Forc’gn missionaries 48 

Clunete Staff . . 148 

Gommuniiants . . 1,440 

FOREIGN RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 
The intercourse of China with European nations 
will be found under separate heading'? (see Spanish 
Bclations, French Belntnms, etc.); but it is neces- 
sary to give a brief sketch which shall include other 
and earlier intercourse. 

The Simm of Isaiah and the Sinae of Ptolemy 
may or may not refer to the Chinese ; the question 
seems still undecided. But there is no doubt that 
Ijotli Pliny and Ptolemy write of them under the 
name Seres {q.v ). It is also generally agreed that 
the Chinese Ta Ch‘in ) means the Roman 

Empire, or at least the Syrian Province. Greek 
classical writers also make undoubted reference to 
China (.'■cc Cosmas; Tau fas) and it is thus quite 
certain that at the beginning of our era there were 
trade routes across Central Asia open between 
Europe and the Far East That conditions in 
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Turkestan were very different in former days from 
those of to-day is proved by recent excavations, 
which show a high state of culture to have once 
existed in that region. 

In the second century traders began to come 
by sea also ; and in the seventh factories in Canton 
and elsew^here were opened by Arabs, duties began 
to be exacted, and an overseer of foreign trade waft 
established at Canton. 

In the seventh century, Nestorian missionaries 
came to China, and have left proof of their presence, 
in the Hsi-an fu tablet. 

Two Arabs, Wahab and Abxj Zaid, have left 
records of their visits in the ninth century, and on 
the other hand we have the narratives of travel 
to India by Buddhist pilgrims, beginning with 
Fa Hsien in a.d. 400. 

During the T*ang dynasty (618-907) both Arabs 
and Persians had a large trade at Ningpo, Hang* 
chow, Ch‘uan chow (Zaitun) and Canfu (near 
Hangchow). Anu Zaid narrates that at the 
capture of Canfu in 877, there were a hundred and 
twenty thousand Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, 
Parsees, etc., all engaged in commerce. During the 
Sung dynasty, according to the standard histories, 
there was a vast amount of trade, especially with 
the Arabs, whose business centre was at Palembang 
in Sumatra, and there was also active sea traffic 
with Shantung. Chinese vessels certainly went as 
far as Zanzibar. 

The conquests of CnfiNGHis Khan opened the 
way for many travellers; Rubrxjquis, Odoric, 
Montecoevino, and Maeco Polo being the best 
known. 

A change took place on the setting up of the 
Ming dynasty, whose chief aim was to make all 
neighbouring countries tributary to the purely 
('hinese dynasty. Naval activity did not promote 
commercial intercourse, and for the first hundred 
and fifty years of Ming rule there is hardly the 
slightest foreign intercourse recorded except out- 
ward expeditions and the coming of tribute bearers. 
'Phe land routes were closed by the hostility of the 
Mongols and the Yunnanese. 

In 1511 the Portuguese took Malacca, and in 
1516 Albuquerque sent Perestrello to Canton. 
Next year Fernando Perez de Andrade with eight 
vessels was sent and was well received. But his 
brother Simon arrived in 1518, and proceeded to 
fortify Sanshan (*7.1?.) and to act the pirate. He 
was expelled. Other Portuguese settled in Ch*uan 
chow and Ningpo, but were slaughtered or driven 
out in 1545 and 1549, because of their lawless and 
outrageous conduct. Mendez Pinto’s excursion to 
riffe the tombs of the seventeen Chinese kings, may 
be taken as a sample of Portuguese behaviour. 
They made their footing good again at Sanshan, 
lAmpacao^ and finally at Macao, lyhere they have 


remained ever since. Their intercourse with Chins 
until recent times has been almost entirely com 
mercial, not political. 

In 1582, KucaiBRO, the Jesuit missionary, suc- 
ceeded in doing what Xavier wished to do, and 
entered China; Ricci in 1601 reached Peking and 
opened the long chapter of modern Christian Mis- 
sions in China. Spaniards from the newly-seized 
Philippines made some slight attempt to enter 
China, but most of their trade at first was with 
certain Chinese who were in Manila before the 
Spaniards, and whose junks came from Foochow 
and Amoy. In 1603 and in 1662 there were immense 
massacres of Chinese in the Philippines, due both 
times to Spanish fear lest China should conquer 
the islands. 

The Dutch came next, at enmity of course 
with Spain and hence with Portugal at that time 
They attacked Macao, but were repulsed. They 
then occupied an island of the Pescadores. This 
the (Chinese made them exchange in 163W, for a 
settlement in Formosa, (which did not belong to 
I China). They were driven out by Koxinga in 1662, 

I and had comparatively little to do with China 
I afterwards, though they .'«ent one or two Missions, 
and, according to Chinese accounts, promised, in 
1655, to send tribute every eight years. 

Russian intercourse with China had begun earl- 
ier than the Dutch, but it was, of course, overland. 
At first Russians were no doubt nothing more to 
the Chinese than another barbarous tribe of the 
north from Western Asia. In the Yuan dynasty 
Russian mcircenary guards were used at court; but 
Russia is entirely absent from the records of the 
Ming period. Russian history, however, relates 
that envoys were sent to Peking without result in 
1567, 1619, and 1653. Difficulties between the two 
nations on the Amur led to the Treaty of 
Nertchinsk in 1689, China’s first treaty with a 
foreign power. A second treaty was made with 
Russia in 1727, when the Russian Ecclesiastical 
Mission was established in Peking, though it pro 
bably originated earlier. 

The English appeared in China somewhat later 
than the Dutch. Queen Elizabeth sent envoys in 
1596, but they perished at sea before arrival. In 
1637 W’^eIddell’s ships reached Macao, but they 
were naturally not recommended to the Chinese by 
the Portuguese, and it was only by violence that 
he could enter Canton and sell his cargoes. In 1664 
the East India Company sent ships, but again the 
Portuguese intrigued and no business was done. 
The Company made an agreement with Koxinga 
to trade with Formosa and consequently with Amoy, 
but such an arrangement was, of course, obnoxious 
to the*Manchu rulers. In spite of Portuguese mis- 
representations, the Company gained a foothold at 
Canton. Attempts were made to trade at Ningpo 
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and elsewhere, but from 1684 to 1840 practically 
all foreign commerce was carried on at Canton. 

France has figured very little in China poli- 
tically or commercially until recent times ; her work 
has been almost entirely religious. Rubruquis, the 
Franciscan friar, was sent by Louis IX in 1254, to 
the Mongol court, but he never entered China 
Proper. In 1688, Louis XIV sent the first of the 
French Jesuits who have since done so much for 
the country ; and there was a certain small amount 
of French trade at ('anton. In 1856 however, 
(hiAPDELAiNE’s murder caused the French to join 
with the British in the Second War. 

The story of ‘factory days’ in Canton will be 
found under Factories, Hong Merchants, etc. The 
history of the opium question will also bo given 
separately. By the First War the British opened five 
ports to international trade, and in the Second War 
France and Great Britain opened Peking itself to 
the Ministers of all foreign powers, besides a 
number of ports for the trade of all nations. Mis- 
sionary work throughout China has received pro- 
tection as the result of these war.s, and Great 
Britain moreover acquired the island of Hongkong. 

In more recent times, Japan has become an 
important factor in Chinese history, and to her in 
1895 China lost Korea and the island of Formosa^ 
and in 1905 leased away (to Japan in place of 
Russia] the Liaotung peninsula. 

Germany was almost unknown to China till 
quite lately, and is supposed to have been favour 
ably regarded for her comparative submissiveness. 
In 1897, however, she took forcible possession of 
Kiaochow, ostensibly because of the murder of two 
German priests. This led to the occupation of Port 
Arthur and Dalny by Russia, Weihaiwei by Great 
Britain and Kwangchou wan by France. At 
present, 1917, Kiaochow (Tsingtau) is Gorman no 
more, but neither is it returned to China, and its 
future is undecided. 

America first traded at Canton in 1785 and 
shared in the old factory life. By treaties in 1844, 
she obtained the advantages .which Great Britain 
had won by war, and in the Second War got her 
treaty even before France and England. By 
Burlingame’s treaty of 1868, America disclaimed 
all wish to meddle in Chinese matters and agreed 
to admit Chinese immigrants. But later treaties 
have much modified this benignant attitude. 

Belgium has been little heard of in China 
except in connection with railway and other 
concessions. 

Portugal, the first of European comers, never 
obtained any treaty with China, strange to say, 
till 1887. From 1582 till 1849, the Portuguese paid 
five hundred taels a year to the Chinese government 
for the rent of Macao. After the murder of the 
Governor in 1849 the rent was paid no 


more, but it was not till 1887 that Macao was 
officially recognised as a possession of Portugal. 

All the treaties made between foreign Powers 
and China will be named under Treaties, 

Lists of all the Ministers who have represented 
Foreign Powers in Peking will be found under 
the articles dealing with the relation of each Power 
with China : see American Belations, French Relat- 
ions^ etc. In some cases, however, there is no 
such article, the relations having been of small 
historical importance. The lists in those cases are 
given below. 

Au'^tria-H nngai y of I. and R. Austro- 
Hungarian Ministers and Charges d’Affaires in 
(‘hina 

1871, April 23rd to 1874, March 2l8t ; Heinrich 
I Freiherr voN Calice. 

1874, March 2lKt to 1877, April 22nd; Icnaz 
j Freiherr von Suhaeffer (Karl Ritter von 

j Boleslawski, Gerant from 1877, May 3rd to 

j 1879, September). 

j 1879, .January 26th to 1883, March 4th ; Maximilian 
Ritter Hoffbr von Hoffenfels. 
j 1883, March 4th to 1888, January 18th ; Karl Graf 
' Zaluskt. 

' 1838, June 20th to 1893, November 27th j Rudiger 
I Freiherr von Biegeleben (Heinrich Graf 

I (- 0 UDKNH 0 VB, Charge d’Affaires). 

I 1895, September 10th to 1896, December 26th ; 
i Ciiristoph Graf Wydenbruck. 

j (The (ihove named all having resided at Tokyo). 

I 1896, December 26th to 1905, June 27th j Moritz 
! Freiherr von Czikann (Artur von Rosthorn, 

Councillor of Legation, Chargd d’Affaires). 
1905, September 10th to 1911, March 26th ; Eugen 
Hitter VON Kuczynski (Wilhelm Ritter von 
! Storck, Secretary of Legation, Charge 

I d’Affaires). 

' 1911, March 26th to ; Arthur von Rosthorn 

, (Kuno Graf Des Fours, Secretary of Legat- 

! ion, and Rudolf Weinzetl, Councillor of 

Legation, Charges d’Affaires). 
lialgium . — The Legation with all documents 
having been destroyed in the Boxer troubles it is 
impossible to obtain more information than follow.*^. 

I Baron Caul de Vinck pe Deux Grp, was appointed 
j Minister in Peking about May, 1896. and 

left on April 6, 1899. 

M. E. de (‘autier de Marchienne, Charge 
d’Affaires; April 10, 1899 —May 16, 1900. 

M. Joostens, Minister; May 15, 1900 — April 17, 
1904. 

Baron E. de Gaiffiee d’Hestroy, (^harg4 d’Affaires; 
April 17— May 30, 1904 ; the same, appointed 
Minister; May 30, 1904 — November 21, 1905. 
M. E. DB Prelle db la Nieppb, Chargd d’Affaires ; 
November 21, 1906— June 8, 1906. 
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Baron A. Grenier, Minister; June 8, 1906 — June 
15, 1909. 

M. E. DE Prklle I)E la Nibppe, ChargfS d ’ Affaires ; 

June 15, 1909— May 26, 1910. 

M . E. DE Cartier de Maiichienne, Minister ; May 
26, 1910— March, 1917. 

Buron J. de Villenfagne de Soeinnes, Charge 
d’ Affaires ; March 1917 — July, 1917. 

M. Paul May, Minister; July, 1917— 

Itahj. — In the following list some of the earlier 
dates may not be exactly correct and the list of 
( ’liarges d’Aft'aires is not complete. The term 
(\tm?na7ider is a translation of Coinmcndatore, and 
indicates un Order of knighthood, not a military 


lank. 

List of succe.ssive Italian Miniaterb in (/hina, 
and dates of appointment. 

Count Vittorio Sallier de la Tour, Mar. 31, 1867 

,, Alessandro Fe’ d’Ostiani, Mar. 7, 1870 

,, Paffaele Ultsse Barbolant, Feb. 22, 1877 

: ’he\ alier Ferdinando De Luca Dec. 12, 1878 

,, Alberto Pansa, Dec. 5, 1889 

['omrnander Alessandro Bardi, Feb. 8, 1894 

„ Renato De Martino, Mar. 6, 1898 

Marquis Giuseppe SALVAGO-llAr.oi, Mar. 23, 1899 

(Anint Giovanni Gallina, Dt'c. 19, 1901 

Commander Carlo Baroli, July 11, 1904 

Count Giulio Cesaue Vinci, Nov. 3, 1907 

(onunander Federico Barilart, May 23, 1910 

Count Carlo Sforza. Juno 25, 1911 

Baron C!arlo Aliotti. Nov. 18, 1916 

Chargh d'Affains. 

Don Livio Borghese, Charg4 d’Affaircs from 
March 13, 1907 to March 11, 1908. 

Chevalier Giuseppe Brambilla, Charge d’Affaires 
from March 11, 1911 to June 24, 1911. 
Clievalier Danielb Vaue, Charg6 d’Affaires from 
September 29, 1915 to November 17, 1916. 
CORDTER : IJistotre des Relations de la Chine 
arec le.9 'puissances occidentales ; Morse : Inter’ 
national Relations of the Chinese Empire; 
(’allahan : American Relations in the Far Kust ; 
Speer : China and the U.S.A. 


FOREST LAW, THE. In August, 1912, 
the Republic instituted the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, including a Department of Forestry. 
A nursery was established in the grounds of the 
Temple of Heaven, and a Bureau of Forestry for 
Kirin Province was instituted ; but there wa.s no 
definite policy or con elation of efforts. In 1914, 
this Ministry was combined with that of Industry 
and Commerce, forming the present Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce ; at the same time the 
Department of Forestry was combined with the 
Department of Agriculture. This organization, 
merely nominal as far as Forestry was concerned, 
lasted till January 15, 1916, when the Forest Scr\ ice 
was inaugurated as an annex to the Ministry of 


Agriculture and Commerce. This must be regard* 
ed as the real beginning of Forestry in China. 

A number of Forest Laws have been promul* 
gated under the Republic, but little effect has yet 
been made to take advantage of their provisions 
or comply with their restrictions. For example, in 
August, 1914, wex'e issued “Regulations governing 
the granting of Concessions in the National Forests 
111 Manchuria,** containing eighteen articles. It 
docs not seem necessary to give these here in full 
They provide for the concession to Chinese subjects, 
or Chinese Corporations, of the timber in national 
forcbts, the maximum area in each grant being two 
iiundred square /i, and the maximum term twenty 
yeais. The costs are $100 for every ten square 
hf expenses of investigation and siir\ cy ; $50 for 
a ceitificatc of concession; $10 per annum for 
inspection; $200 deposit for each ten square 
and eight ^icr cent, stumpage charges on the selling 
price ol all logs sold from the forest. 

On November 3, 1914, the Forest Law in 32 
ai tides was pronuilgated, by which the Government 
classed all forests not in private ownership as 
Government Forest.s. Any forests might be made 
Reserved Foicsts by the Mini.stry of Agriculture 
and (jumnicice, indemnity being allowed. Idle 
government-owned hilMand might be granted for 
reforest.il ion purposes to Chine.se subjects up to 100 
square li at a time; .$20 to $100 cash .sccmity was 
to be given for each lot, returnable with interest 
if, at the end of live years, it was found that 
satistactory work had been done. In case of 
culpable neglect to improve tlie lot dunng the first 
year, the contcssion was to be cancelled and the 
security money forfeited. Land thus granted was 
to be free from taxes for five to thirty years 
Punishments were fixed for thefts in forests, for 
firing forests, for injuring trees, removing boundary 
marks, etc. 

This Foic^t Law was followed in June, 1915 
by Dvtffdvd Rcfjulatiuns for its enforcvinvnt and 
Rc<jvhitwns for Encouiafjmg Ref mentation. 

It was on December 22, 1915, that Choit Tzu- 
rnj, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, present- 
ed a petition to Yuan Shth-k‘ai, then Emperor-eloct, 
stating the intention of the Ministry to establish a 
National Forestry Service and submitting sixteen 
Regulations, here given in full. 

Art. 1. — The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce intends to organize a National Forestry 
Service as an annex to the said Ministry. The said 
Service shall administer the forestry affairs of the 
whole country according to the Forest Law and 
its Detailed Regulations. 

Art. 2. — The staff of the National Forest 
Service shall be composed of one Director-General 
and two Co-Directors. The Vice-Minister of the 
Ministry shall be ex-officio Director-General. Other 
officers shall be appointed by the Central Govern - 
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ment. The three Directors shall manage the affairs 
of the Service in accordance with instructions from 
the Minister. The Forest Service shall also main- 
tain technical foresters, who are to be appointed 
from among those who have obtained the required 
knowledge and experience in forestry. 

Art. 3. — The provincial administrative centres 
shall temporarily serve as forest* stations. When 
nicessary to meet the demands of the work the 
Forest Service may, with the approval of the 
Minister, establish additional forest stations. 

Art. 4. — ^A technical forester shall be appointed 
and assigned to every large forest station. It shall 
be tbe duty of six’h an ollical to eairy out the 
instructions of tlie Ministry and of the Civil 
Governor of the Province. 

Art. 6 . — Wlien no forest stations have been 
designated, the Forest Service may, after due 
investigation of local conditions, and with the 
approval of the Mini.stry, draw up a working plan 
and put it into execution. 

Aut. 6. — A candidate for the p( sition of ]*ro- 
\incial Foro.st Commissioner shall be one who has 
knowledge of forestry and who is well versed in ad- 
ministratis o work Tho Ministry and the Governor 
of the Province shall jointly submit a petition (to 
llis Majesty) for appointment. 

Aut. 7. —The Forest Service shall enumerate 
tho duties of tho Forest Commissioners and draw 
up regulations for their work, wliich shall be put 
into execution after approval by the Ministry. 

Aut. 8 -'The cxpiuises of the Provincial Forest 
Commissioners shall be included in tlie budgets of 
the respective provinces 

Art. 9. — Each district (lisicn) shall annually 
provide a sum of more than .15>200.00 to be expended 
for encouraging reforestation. 

Art. 10 —The Forest Service shall cooperate 
in and increase tho eollectioii of forest taxes, and 
shall recommend regulations looking to the improve- 
ment of tho law governing forest taxation and the 
administration thereof. 

Art. 11. — Tho Ministry shall decide upon the 
number of divisions to be ei’cated in tho Forest 
Service and shall fix tho duties of each. Tho 
number of officers shall be governed and limited 
by the annual budget. 

Art. 12 — The Fore.st Service may increase tho 
number of temporary employes whenever necessary. 

Art. 13. — The Ministry shall draw up rules 
for tho guidance and government of the officers and 
employes of tho Forest Service. 

Art. 14. — The Forest Service shall formulate 
rules and regulations for tho various divisions, for 
the approval of the Ministry. 

Art. 15. — If it should be found that these 
regulations are incomplete, the IMinistry may rectify 
them from time to time and memorialize for 
approval. 


Art. 16. — The above regulations shall become 
effective when sanctioned. 

On January 3, 1916, the Council of State 
• promulgated a reply to this petition, approving of 
tho creation of the National Forest Service. The 
formal opening of the service took place on the 
16tli of the same month. See Forestry Service, 

LF. S., abridged]. 
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FORESTRY SERVICE, THE. With the 
establishment of tho Republic there was an im- 
mediate recognition of tho importance of Forestry, 
of the loss China has suffered through the wholesale 
de.struction of forests in past centuries and of tho 
need for taking immediate stejis to remedy the 
situation. (hiANG Chien, when Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, got some progressive forest 
laws promulgated, but the first real beginning of 
Forestry in China was in January, 1916, when the 
(Ihiiiese Fore.st Service in tho Ministry or Agricul- 
ture and C'ommerre was inaugurated. This was 
largely duo to the foresight and patriotism of 
Ciiou T/.u-chi the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. The Minister is at the head of the 
Service, and tho Vice-Minister is ex-officio Director- 
General. The Adviser in Forestry and a Chinese 
act as co-Directors, and an English forest expert 
(Mr. W. Furdom) is attached to the Service, 

Tho general policy adopted is (i) to lessen the 
high price of timber and fuel arising from the 
pieseiit scarcity, by tho judicious reforestation of 
()ublic lands now lying idle ; (ii) to regulate stream 
flow by tho reforestation of important river-sheds ; 
(iii) to protect such public forest resources as still 
cxiftt; (iv) to encourage and assist private activitie.s 
in the same direction ; (v) to conduct a vigorous 

pro forest jiropaganda throughout China ; (vi) to 
train Chinese in the various lines of forestry work. 

It soon became evident that to secure efficiency, 
ecoirmny and harmony in these activities a more 
specialized organization of the Service into Div- 
isions was necessary. Six Divisions were therefore 
cieated in February, 1916 : they are as follows. 

(1) The Division of Investigation. This is for 
tho provision of data, with regard to peculiar con- 
ditions of soil, climate, sociological conditions, etc , 
etc. Much information has already been collected 
by scientists, travellers and missionaries, but it 
requires to be all examined and correlated before 
it is of use in the new work. 

(2) The Beforestaiion Division. This is at 
present the executive of the Service and the branch 
which will be best known- to tho public. The work 
of this Division includes the establishment of 
nurseries, the collection of seeds, transplanting to 
permanent locations, etc. 

(3) Provincial Division. This Division 
has supervision of all forestry work carried on in 
the provinces, except projects such as forest 
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nui'seriefi established and maintained by the Forest 
Service itself. Provincial Forest Commissioners 
will be appointed, and will be under the control 
of the Chief of this Division. 

(4) The Pro'patjanda Divusion. This will en- 
deavour to make the forestry movement a popular 
one, instead of purely official. It will seek to 
enlighten all classes, from high officials to peasant 
farmers, through newspapers and magazines, by 
issuing circulars and pamphlets, by lectures and j 
informal talks, and by a text-book to be used in 1 


Trees, with botanical and local names, habitat, etc. ; 
a Forest Map of China, or at least the beginning 
of one; the collection of wood specimens, of a 
forest Herbarium, of minor forest products, etc., 
etc. All such work will go far to help in managing 
and increasing the forest resources of the country, 
thereby improving the comfort, prosperity and 
well-being of the inhabitants, in the present and 
the future. 

[F. S., abridgedj. 

FC^MOSA. The Chinese name is T‘ai wan 


schools. 

(5) The Division of Education, The duty of 
this Division is to provide a corps of secondary 
assistants or ranger.«{, who can be educated in China 
For the present it is necessary that such highly 
trained foresters as are required be obtained 
by sending students abroad. 

(6) The Clencal Division. This has charge of 
all copying work, translating, etc., and of the non- 
tochiiical personnel of all kinds. 

It is proposed to establish later two other 
Divisions, the Division of Foreign Management and 
the Division of Cooperation. The former would 
concern itself with the administration, by con- 
servativ'e technical methods, of existing public 
timber lauds, that the present generation may 
receive the greatest benefit possible from forest 
resources without decreasing those resources to the 
injury oi generations to come. 

The Division of Cooperation would give advice 
as to important details of reforestation on a large 
scale to those possessing large areas of land now 
more or less unproductive Railway Companies, 
Universities, Corporations, Institutions and private 
owners may thus be expected to cooperate in a 
wide extension of reforestation with little or no 
cost to the Central Government. Such private 
enterprise, when once its financial success is 
demonstrated, should far outstrip anything that 
the Government can do. 

Appropriations for the work of the Forestry 
Service are at present made directly by the Central 
Government through the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce. Funds can, however, be expected 
in addition from various sources ; some might be 
provided by the system of cooperation mentioned 
above ; the provinces should make appropriations 
for the maintenance of forest commissioners and 
staffs ; and much might be obtained from the sale 
of young trees Irom government nurseries ; there is 
already a demand for such trees, and by selling at 
a low price, so as to encourage the planters, it 
might even be possible to cover the whole expendi- 
ture on the nurseries. 

Many minor works will also be undertaken by 
the Service, such as .the preparation of text and 
reference books; an English-Chincse Glossary of 
Forestry terms; a Dictionary of Chinese Forest 


HJif ^iKfrtay; the name Formosa is Portuguese 
! and meaiJs The Beautiful ; llha formoea, beautiful 
i isle. It IS between 21°,56 — 26° 23^ N. lat. and 
I between 120° .—122° .E. long, separated from the 
' Chinese mainland by a channel about 100 miles 
j wide, and nowhere more than ItX) fathoms deep, 
j The length of the island is about 210 miles, its 
' greatest width about 70, its coastline some 450 
I miles. A mountain ridge runs north and south, the 
; highest peak being Mt. Sylvia (11,300 ft.). The 
' western slope is the more gradual, and on this side 
■ Chinese colonists live, the east of the range having 
' been left to the unconquered aborigines. 

I Formosa appears first in Chinese history under 
I the name Liu chiu (Loochoo) ; two expeditions being 
I sent to the island in the Sui dynasty, 605—606 a.d. 
j (Ma Tuan-lin). It is not mentioned again till 
I 1430 A.D., as it was barbarian, sending no tribute; 
j but it cannot be doubted that during these centuries 
Cfiiinese immigrants from Fukien would be gradually 
settling there. In 1620 the Japanese tried to found 
a colony, and had some amount of trade there when 
the Dutch first arrived. 

European connection with the island arose out 
of the struggles between the Portuguese (Macao), 
the Spaniards (Philippines), and the Dutch (Java). 

The Dutch look possession of the Pescadores, 
and after much fighting and parleying agreed to 
give them up in exchange for Formosa,— over which 
China had then no rights. They went there in 
1624, and built at Tai-wan the Fort Zealandia. 
Two years later the Spaniards established them- 
selves at Kelung (Fort Santissima Trinidad), and 
in 1629 at Tamsui ; but they were driven out by 
the Dutch in 1642. The overthrow of the Ming 
dynasty in China caused a large emigration to 
Formosa, and the Dutch were not wise enough to 
conciliate these settlers. Koxinoa (g.v.), not being 
able to resist the Manchu power, attacked the Dutch 
and drove them from Zealandia in 1662, though 
it is possible they held Kelung and Tamsui till 
1668. Koxinga, his son and grandson, ruled the 
island till 1680, when it passed under MancBu 
government, and formed part of the Vioeroyalty of 
Fukien and Chekiang. In consequence of the 
murder by aborigines of shipwrecked crews a futile 
expedition by the Americans against the island was 
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made in 1867, and another, more successful, in 
1874 by the Japanese. In 1885 it was attacked by 
France. In 1887 Formosa became a separate pro- 
vince of China, and at the close of the Chino-Japan- 
ese war it was ceded to Japan, 1895. 

Imbault-Huaht : L/IU Fonnutc, 1893 ; Mackay ; i 
From Far Formula, ISQo; Daviuson : 7’/tc hluml j 
of Formomf 1995; (’a^ipbell : The Island of | 
Formosa, 1893. [ 

FORTUNATE UNION, THE, the name under j 
winch English readers know the novel 11 ao Ch'iu ; 
Cliuan %. The author is unknown, but he pro- i 
bably wrote at tlic end of the Ming d^iiusly, — about | 
A.D. 1600. The first translation was given to the | 
Engh'h iJuLhc as eatly as 1V31, the translator bring 
unknown; since whuh wo have those by Sir John ; 
Davis and ctller^, conijiloto or partial, besides 1 
Fi cneli and Gciman renderings, generally of the | 
early Englibh translation. Dallea has also issued j 
the Chinese text with English notes for the use of ! 
students of the language. 

CoiiDiEa : Bibliotheca Sinica, col. 1755 

FORTUNE, ROBERT, born in Scotland, Sept- , 
ember 16, 1812; ho was apprenticed to gaidcnera | 
and then spent two or three years in the licyal j 
llotanic Gardens in Edinburgh. Jle was then ap- I 
pointed ill 1842 us Supoiintondciit of the hot-houso 
department of the Koyal Horticultural Hocicty at ; 
Chi&wiek. The ne.\t year that Society sent him to | 
Ciiina. He made four journeys to that country, • 
and wrote four valuable boolcs. Until his day | 
almost nothing w^as known of the iloi’a of China, | 
except of that in the neighbourhood of Macao and 
Canton, and to a slighter extent, in the Teking ; 
district. Some small colloetions had been sent or i 
brought home, but they had been neglected or over- 
looked. Dut Foatunb not only visited all the ports 
then opened to foreign trade : he also t*X]ilored some [ 
iiiLercfataig parts of Fukion, Chekiang and Anhui, j 
and brought away very rich collections ; besides j 
which ho had had the advantage of a thorough, ' 
practical training. ^ I 

The account of his first voyage is given in { 
his Three Yerns \Y under injs in the Northern Pro- | 
vinres : northern in those days not meaning what | 
it means now ; Kiangsu and Anhui were liis furthest [ 
north. He was sent by the Horticultural Society j 
of London in February, 1843, and reached England 
again in May, 1046, having explored the districts 
of Hongkong, Canton, Macao, Amoy, Foochow, 
Ningpo, Shanghai, Socchow, Chusan Islands, etc. 

In 1848 the East India Company sent him to 
China again, to get the finest varieties of the tea- 
plant, with implements, etc., for the benefit of the 
Company’s plantations in India. He left England 
in June, 1848, and after visiting the important tea 
districts and sending many plants to India ho 


arrived in Calcutta in March, 1851, with 2,000 
young tea plants and 17,000 germinated seeds. In 
September of the same year he left for England. 
During this expedition ho sent heme sixteen letters 
whica were iiubli&iied as Notes of a Traveller, in 
the Oaidenajs' Chronicle : they contain many details 
not iaduded in the book published later. 

’J'he haiiie applies to letters written during his 
third journey ; they appeared in the same magazine, 
under the title Leaves from my Chinese, Note-book, 
and aie fuller than in the book, Residence amonj 
the Chinese, This expedition was aho for the East 
India Company, to get more tea-plants, etc., and 
especially to get seme tea-makers. He loft England 
probably m the bi ginning of 1853. He again travel- 
led iar and wide in the interior, visiting also For- 
mosa, sent thousands of plants to the Himalayas, 
engaged tea inanufacturcrs, and concluded his suc- 
et <-tul journey by a visit to the Punjab, reaching 
England in December, 1855. 

In the summer of 1860 Fotitune started once 
more for the Far East, to collect natural history 
spoeiincns and works of art. In this trip he went 
twice from China to Tokyo (Yedo), and also visited 
Peking, lie reached England again in January, 
1862. 

BunTsciiXEiDEK gives nearly a hundred page.s 
to the botanical results of Foutone's travels; it 
appears tliat he inti’oduced into England about one 
Jiuiidrcd and ninety species or varieties, all now to 
England e.vcopt as lici’barium specimens, and one 
hundn'd and twenty of these were entirely new to 

M'ieiice. 

Koiitund spent the rest of his days farming in 
Scf)l!aiid; he died oil April 13, 1880. His writings 
are Three Ytars Wander mgs in the Northern Pro- 
rm(e'< in China, . . . 1847; A Journey to the 

Tea Countiie'i of China, . . . 1852; A Residence 
among the Chinese, . . . IW&l ) Yedo and Peking, 

. . . 1863; Notes on the Botany of Japan, (Garden- 
er's Chronicle, 1851) ; Two Visits to the Tea Count- 
ries of China, . . . 1053; Leaves from my Chinese 
Note Book, (Gardener’s Chroniele, 1854, and re- 
printed in CJiina Mail, 1854). 

BnEr.^ciiNErjiEii : History of Kinoprnn Botanical 
Discoveries in Chinn, 

FORTUNE TELLERS % ImT are mentioned 
in Chinese history as early as the second century 
B.c. Modern fortune tellers use two methods, 
either requiring six characters for year, month and 
day of birth, or else eight characters, the extra two 
being for the hour of birth. From the eight 
characters, pa tzd A 7-, the fortune teller knows 
a person’s future lot. 

FOUQUET, JEAN FRANCOIS « * » 

French Jesuit missionary, was born in 1663, and 
reached China in 1699. He, more than any other 
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of the missionaries, soiiglit the Cliristian religion 
in the eaily (liinese writings, till the classics 
became for him an allegory ; every hill was Calvary; 
the ancient Emperors w^re the patriarchs, and in 
the analysis of Chinese characters he found the 
cross and other jnstrnments connected with the 

Pasv;ion. 

lie returned to Europe in 1720, and published 
a Cliroiiological Table in which, for the first tunc 
in Europe, a list of Ihe Nir?i hno or reign titles, 
so important in chronology, was given. An in- 
structive letter of his ajijiears in tlie 

vol. V. lie brought home a large col 
lection of Chinese liooUs which became scattered in 
many libraries 

'Phe date of Ins death, whidi took place in 
J'Vance, is not known 

Hfmusat : Xoifvranx Mvhmgt ii A'iutfiqvvfi. 

FOUR BOOKS, THE, m 9 

are the jireliminary ])ai‘t of the Chinese students’ 
cc)urse bciore passing on to the P'lrr Clas'^tcs. 'l'he\ 
are i Thv (ircal hvanumj ; n Dnchinv of the 
Mtan t|i 0 ; iii The ; xV. The irojhs 

of Mvnrm^ S T-- See each title separately, and 
Cl a '(SIC a. 

FOUR FAMOUS HILLS, THE, 

fxii tn iinnij shan 'Phese are the hills of (’hina 
most important in Buddhist history and the chief 
jnlgrim resorts They are, in the North, Wu-t‘ai | 
bhan in Shansi ; in the West, 0 mei slian in Ssu- 
ch‘uan ; in the South, Chiu hua shan in Anhui ; in 
the East, P‘u-l‘o shan in the (Jhiisan Islands 
Wu't’ai and t) moi are connected with lh(' begin 
nings of Buddhism in China; (-hiu hua and P‘u-t‘o 
did not come into prominence till Buddhism had 
already jiassed the zenith of its prosperity. Chin- 
hua, it must he noted, vvas not in the South of the 
China in which it became famous, but it is in the 
South of cla^<icnl China. 

'Phey ar<‘ connected with the four clement.s of 
Hindu and Buddhist co.smogony, and they are also 
associutt'd in legend with four great Bodhi.sattva.s 
or Pusas— W k'.n-shu, P‘u hsjen, Tj tsano and 
KuAN-yiN See Huddhi'dn, Hohf Places of. 

FOUR GARRISONS, THE, f g ssu rhen, 
at fir.«t established by the T‘ang dynasty under the 
name list rhhi wm- w^estern garrisoii.s. It w'as 
the Chinese organized jiower in the Tarim valley, 
the four garrisoned cities being Khotan, Kasligar, 
Kucha and Tolmak ; for the last-named place Kara- 
shahr was afterwards substituted. 

('havannes : Dorvinemfs sur les Tou-live or 
cidentaux; Stein : Ancient Khotan. 

FOUR LEADERS 8SU hao, sometimes I 

translated Four Nobles, Four Princes, etc. ; four 
men of different States who in the third century b.c. 
delayed by their antagonism the final victory of 


Ch‘iii They were Menu Ch'ang Chun 
of Ch‘i; PTng Yuan Chun 2p jSl of Chao; 
lIsiN Ling Chun of Wei ; and Huang 

lIsrEH 1^: ® of Ch‘u; the last alone not being of 
princely blood. 

FOURMONT, ETIENNE, was born at llerb- 
lay, near St. Denis, on June 23, 1683. He was 
greatly devoted to Ixatin and Semitic studies, but 
on tlic death of a Cliinese, Huang, who had begun 
a Chinese Dictionary in Baris, Fourmont undertook 
not only the prcjiaratioii of six dictionaries (Chiiieso- 
liatiii, French Chinese, etc ), but also to have the 
nccc.s.sary (Miineso characters engraved. He had 
already been associated with Huang in the prepara- 
tion of the dictionary and had been ordered by the 
Tlcgeiit to continue 't. 'Phe stoiy of Ins difficulties 
in the matter shew linn to liave been a vain man 
who did not understand his own inferiority to those 
slu(l(‘iits of Chinese who had sjiimt a lifetime in 
China. His treaiiiicnt of the MS oi BiiFMAiii'i's 
N nil tin Lirujuor Sunrne and of other such MSS 
eiitnisted to him v\as very unworthy Ihs works 
on Clniiesc are Medifof tones Suutae, 1737; Lunjune 
Sinnium (hnmtnnticn Du/tlfx, 1742 He died on 
Di'ceiiiber 39, 1745. See fjVxti.o<fi nplni ; Ctianinif/rs. 

CoRDTEK . F/ni/i/i('nt'( d'une Hitfoite dvs Ktndes 

Ch!noi<rs, 1895 

FOX 5*1 hii /i, Vidpes t'ichifiensis, is very 
(‘omiiioii in ('hilili and elsewhere in N China 

i^nni'i hoole is from S ('Inna, and is said by 
SuiNiioE (Amoy) to be idmitical witli the European 
r luhjans Under anotlicr Chinese term, 
shfi hu meaning sand fox), (\ the Fox of 

the steppes, is common in Mongdia and N. (Jhihli. 
r. hnei venter, the S China Mountain Fox from 
Fukien, is described by Svvjnhoe m his Vntnhxjue 

SowERKY ; Kecent Rcseaich, Journal, N C.B 
I*. .\ S , vol xlvn; Swinhoe : Cntnloijuv ^ etc , 
B Z 8 , 1870. 

FOXES, FAIRY, or Fox Bewitchment 
hu h (hintj. The sujierstition about demons appear- 
ing in a foim something like a fox is very wide- 
spread. Hic creature has a man’s cars, gets on 
roofs and crawls along the beams of houses It 
only appears after dark, and often not in its own 
shape but as a man or a beautiful girl to tempt to 
ruin Numberless stories of the foxes as girls are 
found in light literature. People live in groat 
fear of them, and immense sums of money are 
expended to keep on good terms with them by 
offerings, incense, meats, tablets, etc. They often 
“possess” a man, who then commits all manner of 
extravangances and claims to be able heal disease. 
Some wealthy people ascribe all their good fortune 
to their careful worship of the fox. 

Dore : Itccherches svr les Superstitions, p. 461; 
Giles : Strange Stories from a Chmese Studio; 
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Watters ; 'Chinese Fox Mi/ths,' Journal, N.C.B 
K.A.S., vol. viii. 

FRANCE AND CHINA. See French relations 
with China. 

FRANCISCAINES MISSIONNAIRES DE 

Mane, a Congregation of women which has shown 
remarkable vitality and vigour, opening new 
establishments every year. Since September, 1913 
they have provided the nursing staff for the General 
Hospital in Shanghai. Seven of their number were ! 
massacred at T‘ai yuan fu in the Boxer rising 

FRANCISCANS. See Muon m Fiann^t an 

Ff KUS. 

FREEMAN-MITFORD, ALGERNON BER 

tram, first Baron Kedesdale of lledesdale, G C.V.O , 
K.C.B., was born in 1837, and died August 17, 1916 

He spent about a year in Peking in 1865 as a ' 
Secretary of the British 1 negation. His best known | 
bcjoks are on Japan, Ta/r.s af Old Jai>an^ etc., but in 
1900 lie issued a volume ot letters entitled The j 
Attathv at FvLuaj (.sit) ; 

FRENCH ISLAND, Danes I dand. 

FREEMASONRY. See Masom y in China. 

FRENCH RELATIONS WITH CHINA, j 

The l<’reneli East India Company, like the English, i 
u.sed to send out ships under supercargoes who went 1 
and returned with the vessels \ but in 1767 they * 
sent some who were to reside in (uUitoii Tlie 
earlier interests oi France in China were neither 
niercantiie nor political but religious. In 1776, 
liowever, a coii.sul named P. C. F. VAugUELTN was 
sent f)y the king; Imt it does not afipear that any 
such official received any recognition before 1829, i 
either from the local autlioritics in (kanton oi from j 
Peking 

In 1780 oiu’ of tliose fn'queiit cases of homicide 
occurred and the Cliincse demaiKled tlie doer of the 
deed He was French, and the Freiu'h Con.sul 
gave him uj) to be .strangled. This was the first I 
time that the (Jiiiie ‘'0 had been allowed to put to 1 
death a foreigner for killing a foreigner. j 

The chief siijicrcargo of the French factory, j 
J B. Piiiou, was appointed agent for the French | 
government in 1802 ! 

After the British had obtained the Treaty of | 
Nanking Laouene obtained a treaty for the French i 
which of course included all the general advantages | 
of the British treaty, but he added some articles f 
referring to the missionary question. This is the i 
Whampoa Treaty of 1844. In 1857 Baron (Jnos ! 
joined in the expedition which we call The Second 
War, the casus belli for the French being the 
Chinese denial of justice for the murder of Pere 
Chapdelaine (q r.); and onc3 more, in their treaty 
of Tientsin the French secaired new jirivileges for 
the church. 


The British, by the Most- favoured-nation clause 
(</.?’.) also gained these advantages for Briti.sh 
missionaries. 

In 1854 the Fmmch at Shanghai broke their 
neutrality and joined with the imperialists to drive 
tlic 'Friad Society from the city, which they had 
occupied for hi teen months. The French lost a 
g( (*d many men, and as a reward they gained more 
land between the city and the river, adding about 
700 yards of ruiu* frontage to what the concession 
had already. 

The Tonkin War broke out in 1082, first with 
the Black Flags in Tonkin, then with Ghina, part 
oi the Cliine.'se fleet being destroyed at Foochow 
and an attack being made on Formosa. The treaty 
of pea<e was signed on June 9, 1885, giving to 
France ten million tacks and the .soverergnty of 
T(uikin 

The 'J'lcnUm Mas.sacrc of 1871 and the leasing 
of Kuangchou wan aic written on separately. 

As already mentioned the intere.sts of France 
m t’hina have been mainly religioins, or rather have 
been connect ed with the church, from the day when 
Lous XIV, not without national and jiolitica! 
motives, sent the five Jesuit pnest.s to Peking in 
1685 It was by the Freiu'h treaties that all 
religious Ghristian missions have gamed rights in 
China • by Art. \mi of Laorenb’s treaty, Art. xiii 
ot the French Tientsin Treaty, 1858, Art. vi 
of the Freiuli I^^king Treaty, and the Bkhthemy 
(q r) Convention ot 1865 France thus naturally 
and actually bi’came the protector of the Homan 
('atliolic Church in Clnna All passports for 
Hom.in Catholic inissionaries were i.vsued by the 
French autlioiitie.s a.s though to Frenchmen, no 
mention of the missionary’s nationality being made 
It IS easy to see tliat this position of France w’as of 
gicat ])olitual value. On the other hand it was 
inevitable that a.s its value became more manifest 
.ind other })owers sought for more advantages in 
(’hina, the protectorate of missions would he 
attacked. Such jiovvers were at a disadvantage in 
not liav ing enough strength in the East to protect 
their nationals; the Clime‘<e made difficulties if a 
change was jiroposed ; often the nns.sionarie.s of 
other coiintrie.si preferred things to go on as they 
wu’rc ; and the Pope could hardly be expected to 
vvi.sh that King Humbert, for example, shijiild 
become tlie protector of the Italian missionaries. 

In 1882 Germany announced that she intended 
to protect German Missioms, and said that this was 
a political necessity to her. In 1890 the Pope, not 
being m a condition to resist Berlin, permitted 
Bi.shop Anzer, newly appointed in Shantung, to 
choose between France and Germany, and he was 
obliged to elioose Germany. See l^ndertinate of 
Missions. 
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The following ia a complete list of the Ministers 
who have represented France at Peking. 

M.M. 

De Laghen:, Charged with a mission and having 
the powers of Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
plenipotentiary j 9 August 1843. 

FoiiTii-RouEN (Alexandue), Envoy and Charge 
d’Affaires ; 19 January 1847. 

De Bouhboiu^on, Minister; 20 February 1851 
BouRf E, Minister plenipotentiary ; 15 April 1852. 

De Bourboulon, Minister plenipotentiary ; 19 Oct- 
ober 1852. 

Le Baron Guos, Cominis.«ionor extraordinary; 14 
May 1857. 

De Bourboulon, Envoy extraordinary and Mini'sfei 
plenipotentiary ; 6 March 1859. 
lie Baron Oros, Ambas.sador extraordinary and 
High Commissioner; 7 March 1860. 

Herthemy, In charge of the Legation as Minister 
plenipotentiary ; 14 October 1802. 

Berthemy, Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
jilcnipotentiary ; 9 Oetober 1853. 

Le Comte de Lallemand, Km ny extraordinary and 
Minister plenipotenli.ny ; 23 November 18'6. 

De Geofroy, Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
plenipotentiary; 3 June 1872. 

Le Vicomte Brenier de Moxt.vorani), Envoy cxtia I 
ordinary and Minister plenipotentiary; 30 April i 
1876. 

BouRfE (Albert), Envoy extraordinary and Mini t:r 
plenipotentiary ; 23 January 1880. 

Tincou, temporarily rejirescnting the French 
Government as Envoy extiaordinary ; 15 May 
1883. 

Patenotre, Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
jjlcuipolentiary ; 12 September 1883. 

CoGORD.vN, Charge d’AfCaires; 15 October 1885 
CoNSTANH, Envoy extraordinary; 10 June 1880, 
Lematre, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary ; 10 July 1887. 

Glrard, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary; 3 October 1893. 

PiciiON, Envoy extraordinary and Minisfer pleni- 
potentiary ; 29 December 1897. 

Beau, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary ; 19 Marcli 1901. 

Dubail, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary ; 5 July 19D2. 

Bapst, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary ; 30 December 1935. 

Jacquin de Margerie, Envoy extraordinary and 
Minister plenipotentiary; 10 April 1909. 

CoNTY, Alex. Robert, Envoy extraordinary and 
Minister plenipotentiary ; 31 May 1912. 

FRIEDENSHORT DEACONESS MISSION. 

See China Inland MUsion, 

FRIEND OF CHINA, THE. The organ of 
the Anglo-Oriental Society for the Suppression of 


the Opium Traffic. The first number was issued 

April, 1875. 

FRIEND OF CHINA, THE, a paper cf 
winch tiie first number appeared in Hongkong, 
]\larch 17, 1842 : a week later it was incorporated 
with the Ilontjhmvj Gazette^ and was issued with 
the double title up to vol. 17, (1853). J. Robert 
Morriso.n was the first editor, and the fifth was 
WiLLivM Tarrvnt, (1859). Getting into tiouble 
with the authorities after vol. 17, Tarrant, then 
cditor-propritlor. began a new series, vol. 19, in 
I Canton In 1831 publication ceased, but began 
; again in Shanghai in 1854, (vol. 22), and continued 
I till 1869. Except for a short interval in the last 
1 year Tarrant continued as editor till his own fail- 
I ing health caused the paper to die a natural death 
! Duiiag most of its long life it was issued twice a 
! week, bat it began as a weekly and ended a.s a 
daily paper. The laf-fc volume was is.«:ued daily 
under the title ‘77/ e Fnmd of China and Shipping 
Guz(ff''* Its editors were in succession, J. R 
I l^fo’MtTsoN, (founder of 77/ r Ilonglcong Gaze fie) ^ 

\ JAxii'i White, Dr SaTv'iilll, John Carr, IYilliam 
■ TA'tRART, {' Tuevsure Jone^^ lllld AV. Tar^.vnt 
Tarrant died January 26, 1872. Sec Overland 
F/if'iid (tf China. 

SiTANGiiAi Budget, March 28, 1872; Cordier . 
Hthh 'thera Si/lira, col. 2411. 

FRIENDS^ FOREIGN MISSIONARY AS- 

MCAualion (of EugLiiid). 

// eoilgufv fvTS : — London. 

/'Jnleii'd China, 1884. 

j IVorlis in Ssuch‘uan province, esijccially north 
! and vvo^t from Chungking. 

! Moss 11. Green, the first woiker, was sent to 
I flankovv in 1884, to proceed later to S&ucli‘uan ; in 
two yeirs, however, bad health made her leave the 
Musion. 

In 1887 Mr. anJ IMrs. R. J. Davidson arrived 
in China, going in the first instance to Shensi, to 
fill a tcm])orary gap for the China Inland Mission. 
In 1839 they went to S.‘^uelYuan, and rented pre- 
piib^s at T‘ung-ch*uan fu, JlJ fff but were obliged 
to coii'-OTit to the cancelling of tbo lease, as the 
landlord had been put in chains by the officials, 
only to be released if his tenants left the city. 

In 1890 the Mis.sion was established at Chung- 
, king, and preaching, dispensary and educational 
w'ork all begun, with the help of new arrivals from 
England. The first converts were received in 1891, 
two T‘ung-ch‘uan men, and three others, the first 
fruits of Chungking, in 1893 ; in which year also 
tw’o largo plots of property were purchased, while 
a third was added two years later. 

In 1897 a station was opened in the district of 
T‘ung-ch‘uan, at She-hung hsien, though the 

prefectural city, from which Mr. and Mrs. Davidson 
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had been thrust in 1889, was not occupied till 1900, 
only to be evacuated immediately because of the 
Boxers. 

In the years 1895 and 1898, the work was much 
impeded by riots and rebellion, and in 1900 all the 
foreign missionaries were obliged to leave, and were 
absent about 6 menths at the coast. The native 
('liiL^tians kept up the services faithfully during 
this time. j 

After tho missionaries’ return, mission work in 
T‘ung-c]i‘uan city was re-opened in 1902, and 
stations established at Ch'engtu, Sui-ning hsien, 
and T‘ung-liang hsien in 1904. ! 

An Institute for reaching the merchant classes j 
of (’bunglaiig was opened in 1910, with a reading- ' 
roum well supplied with books, newspapers and 
games, a small museum, and short lectures cn 
popular subjects. This proved so successful that 
Inhlitut(‘.s on similar lines were soon after opened 
at the other four stations. The Chungking Institute 
was rebuilt in 1913 with money contributed by the 
( ity merchants and .a few rf the foreign community ; 
and to it is attached an orphanage supported by the 
members (who are mainly iion-riiii.'-tian) though 
(Miristian truth is regularly taught to the children. 

A training scliool for ovangolisls was opened at 
('h‘engtu in 1910. 

Since the Devolution of 1911, no anti-forcign 
feeling is manifested, and “boundless opportunity 
for (Jhri.stian work” is reperted. 

During the Second Devolution in 1913 the work 
of the Mission was much hindered by unrest and 
rebellion, Chungking being captured first by the 
rebels and then by Yunnan loyaliS'ts, wlio prr cccdcd 
to fight with the H.suclCuan loynli.sts. 

Since 1913 the (-hinobc have boon gixen more 
pow'cr in the management cf affair.s, being Associat- 
ed as IiispG( tors or ^lanagers of the Primary 
Kcliools in Chungking, bo.sides being niembor.s of 
Educational Committee executive, etc. 

Medical ivoilc . — From the first the Mission has 
given much attention to this, and as soon as 
Chungking was opened, a dispensary wa.<? started; 
but as two other Mnssions afterwards began vigorous 
medical work there, the Friends gave theirs' up, and 
made T'ling-ch'uan their chief medical centre, with 
« Hospital for Women and a Dnpensary for men. 

A Hospital wa.s opened at Sui ning in 1915. 

Educaiionul worJe. - This also dates from the 
beginning of the Mis.‘<ion. The Chungking girls’ 
day-school w^as opened in 1891, and a boarding- 
school in 19D2, since moved to T‘ung-ch‘uan. Tho 
boys* day-school was opened in 1892, and the board- 
ing school in 1893. There are day-schocls at all 
stations, and most of the educational work is 
affiliated to tho West China Educational Union. 

A Union Middle School was opened at Ch*engtu 
in 1909, worked by the Friends*, tho Canadian 


Methodist, the American Methodist Episcopal and 
American Northern Baptist Missions. A Union 
University is also worked by these four Missions, 
and a Union Normal School was opened in 1915. 
S*tatistics for 1916 ; 


Foreign workers 

. ... 40 

Employed Chinese .. 

. ... 115 

Church Members .. .. 

. . . 400 


FRIENDS* FOREIGN MISSIONARY Soc- 
iety of Ohio. 

JIead(jua7tcr8 : — Alliance, Ohio. 

Werks at two .stations in Kiangsu. 

The first American Fiiend Missionary to China 
was Mis.s Estheji H. Butler, who arrived in Nan* 
king in 1887, but first took a temporary post as 
nui'be in the M.E.M. hospital. In 1890 land was 
]mi’ciia.scd and building begun. A hospital was 
ojiencd in 1895, in connection with which tho Union 
Nurses’ School is now run. 

Lu-ho iV > 25 miles from Nanking, w^as oc- 
tupicd m 1898, and a hospital built in 1907. 

There i'^ a girls’ Boarding School at Nanking, 
i and one at Jm ho for Boys, each having 60 pupils 
I ’I'liere aie also fi\o day-schools, with 116 pupils 
, In April 1917 the Mission reported : 

Foreign missionaries 9 

i Chinese staff 20 

' Church members . 400 

I FRINGILLIDAE, a family comprising tho 
! (iriwheaks, Fniche.s, Buntings, etc. David and 
: OusTALKT give some forty species of tho two former 
I groups as found in (’hina. The more important 
, of these are as follows : — 

! Fiin'fiVa moniifinajdla, tho Brambling, very 
• ronimon in the cold season m central and southern 
I pixninccs. FmajiUanda nc7iioncoln, Hodgson’s 
' Mountain-Finch, in the wooded hills of W. China 

j ' 

; and on the Ivokonor frontier. LevcosUcte hrun 
, ncitiucha is found during the coldest seasons in the 
mountains of N. China and in E. Siberia. 

I caiuiicc)i>iy is a bird of Greenland, but 

j It legularly Msits N. (ffiina every year. AC, hnarius, 
j the Mealy Ked poll, also comes to the northern 
I provinces in the winter and is not uncommon, 
j CJdoroepiza .snuca, in great numbers in all the 
! provinces. P'jrqilouda davidiana is a rare bird 
j found on the highest plateaus of Mong' lia. Pyrgitn 
pefroniay tho Hock Sparrow, is found in Mongolia 
and in Chihli province. Passer montanus, the 
Tree-Sparrow, is found abundantly all over China 
and in Formosa; it builds chiefly in towns and 
villages about the houses, and only sometimes in 
trees as it generally does in Europe. P. rutilanhy 
tho Duddy Sparrow, inhabits Formosa and the 
mountainous parts of central China from Fukien 
to Ss6ch‘uan. Mycerohas vielanoxanthus, the 
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Spotted-winged Grosbeak, comes in small numbers 
to pass the summer in the wooded mountains of 
W. SsOch'uan. Hes'penphona affinis, the Allied 
Grosbeak, has been taken at Mu-p'in. PycnO‘ 
rhamjjhiis carnei2ics, in W. China. Eo'phona 
mugmrostn^f Haht., the Masked Grosbeak, is found 
widely in the wooded mountains of W. China, and 
occasionally in Chihli. It is popular with the 
Chinese because of the ease with which it is taught 
little tricks. The Japanese bird (hi. has 

been taken in Fukien. E, mclanura is common at 
all .seasons in central China. E. m. migratona 
Haut. winters in S.K. C'hina and in summer 
it advances to the northern provinces. Cocro- 
t/iniu.sffs vufgnris 'j^tponiruSy the common Haw- 
finch, IS common in N. China. Pi/nhula 
tft isvicantrisy the (irey-bellied Bullfinch, is found 
in Manchuria and eastern Siberia and in very 
small numbers in N. China. P. erythacuSy Beavan*8 
Bullfinch, is fairly common in W. Ssuch'uan at all 
seasons. P richitti occurs in N W. Fukien. P. 

(n iKiHii (I and P, owi>toniy in Formosa Eryihrosjnza 
niongohcQy the Mongolian De.«ert-Finch, is common 
at all seasons in the bare hills of N.W. China and 
the neighbouring parts of Mongolia. Car'podacuB 
erythrinusy the Common llose-Fmch, is a common 
bird of passage in China. Procardnelis mpalensisy 
the Dark Hose-Finch, has been taken at Mu-p‘in 
and is probably resident in that region. Propasser 
roseus is very common in eastern Siberia and spends 
the winter in the northern provinces; it has been 
taken in Chihli and in the Ch‘in-ling mountains. 

P. tiifasciatus has been seen in W. Ssuch‘uan but 
is exceedingly rare. P. pulrherrimus (P. david- 
tonus M.E ) IS found in the high mountains of N E 
f’hina, as far as Ch‘in-ling mountains and Shensi, 
and in Mongolia P. edwurdsty Milne-Edwaups' 
Hose-Finch, is quite the rao.st common of the 
Finches in S.VV. China. /^ verreauxii has been 
taken at Mu'p‘in. P. vtnaraus is found in the 
wooded mountains of W. Ssuch'uan, but is not 
common. P. fonnusauvs is found in Formosa. 

P. thuta, the White-browed Rose-Finch is met with 
in the high mountains of W. China, but is exceed- 
ingly rare. Uragns sibiricus is common in all | 
seasons in E. Siberia, whence it spreads into 
Manchuria and N. ('hina. U. sangvinolcntus differs 
little from the last and is re.siderit in Manchuria. 
U, h Indus is resident in the Ch‘in-ling mountains 
and in S. Shensi. Luxta olbiventri'i, the Chinese 
Oos,sbill, is seen in Chihli most years, but in small 
numbers. L. himalayana is found in the high 
mountains of western China, especially in the 
district of Mu-p‘in. 

For the Buntings see Emherizinne. 

David et Oustalet : Les Oiseoux de la Chwe. 

FROGS. See AfUjihibia, j 


FRONTIER, TREATY OF THE, also called 
Treaty of Kiahta (q.v.). 

FRYER JOHN, LL.D., born in England in 
1839, came to Hongkong as a teacher in St Paul’s 
Ch)llege, in 1861. He afterwards removed to 
Shanghai and took up tran.slation work for the 
(’hinese Government and started the (qiinese 
Scientific Book Depot (v.v.). 

In 1894, ho left (’hina and was made Pr()ft*s.sor 
of Oriental J>anguages and Literature in the Ihiner- 
.sity of (’all forma, becoming Professor Ernontus 
in 1915. 

Dining his residence in Shanghai he founded 
the Polytechnic, now one of the Miimeijial (’oiincil 
Siliools, and in 1911 he founded a School for the 
(’hniese Blind (see (7//;/c.sc lihnd). 

FU jfS happiness, a character seen very com- 
monly over the doors of dwelling houses. It is 
generally written or printed on diamond-.shaped red 
jiaper. ’Fhe time for pasting up sucli characters i.s 
at tlie New Year, and if a death has occurreil in llie 
household during tlie past year the paper must not 
he red hut white, green or blue. 

Ptn*e Doke .states that the custom oiigiiiaied at 
the beginning i.f the ?ding dynasty and was irnposi’d 
on the jjeople by the conqui'-rois. Ho gives the 
Chinese authority for this statement; but a.s a fi'w 
pages later he says that the ‘Five hapi:)ino.sses’ 
Fvy Inly ShoUy If Si and were first stuck above 

dooTs in the Rung dynasty, one may eon(*lude tliat 
the other .story is a Chinese myth and that the 
usage IS a mere superstition. 

Dour : Pecfieicfics sur frs SuperstUtons en 
('hinPy tome ii, jqi 301 3 

FUGUY and FUJU, names lor Foochow found 
in Maik’o Polo 

FU HSI B r 2953 ’rhe first of the Five 
Emperors of the legendary period. Miraculously 
conceived, he was born after 12 years’ ge.station 
The teaebings attributed to him are hunting, fishing, 
the keeping of flocks and herds, cooking of food, 
the making of musical in.strumeiits, etc. Ho also 
constructed the Eight Diagrani.s on which was after- 
wards ba.sed the Book of C‘hanges (/ (Inng)) he 
made some kind of calendar and regulated marriage 

FUJU and FUGUY, names found in Marco 
Polo tor Foochow. 

FUKIEN CHRISTIAN UNI VERSITY, THE, 

is ill process of formation by the six 3’rotcstant 
Mis.sioua working in Fukien, vizy the A.B.C.F.M., 
the (’.M.S., the L.M.S., the Methodist Episcojial 
Foreign Board, the Presbyterian Church of England, 
and the Reformed Church of America. In March, 
1911, a committee was appointed which drafted a 
constitution, according to which (1) the standard 
of matriculation was to corre.spond to that of London 
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and of Yale Universities, (2) mandarin was gradual- 
ly to become the medium of instruction and <3) the 
University was to be situated at Foochow. The 
hnaiicial responsibilities of the co-operating Missions 
were also arranged. 

The first definite start was taken with the Arts 
Department which was opened as the Fukien Union 
College in February, 1915, in hired quarters, with 
eighty-one students enrolled (seventy-two of whom 
were Christians), and a faculty of nine, Chinese and 
foreigners. In July 1916 a second Committee was 
formed to organize such schools as might be found 
suitable as departments of the University, and to 
obtain a charter so as to grant degrees. 

The educational system of which this University 
is the crown h.ns ele\en High Schools, and numerous 
Lower Schools, with a total of about 25,000 jmpils 
in tlanuary, 1917. 

FULIN, m or m also Fa him/ W ; a 
name used in mediaeval times to rejilacc the earlier 
name of 'Pa T.s‘iii, and therefore standing lor Rome 
or at least for the eastern part of the Roman empire. 
But there is much controversy over the term, and 
‘the Mystery of Fu-lin’ has come to bo a well-known 
expression. It has been taken as derived from the 
Creek TroXtV) and therefore standing for Con- 
stantinople, much of i-ta descnjition supporting this 
\ lew ; it has again been asserted that it is etymolo- 
gically impossible it sJiould be TroXtv • It lias been 
stated that much connected with the use of the 
name seems to have an ecclesiastical stamp, and 
that tin* term was introduced by the Nestorians; 
it IS also said to ha\c been in use in a slightly 
difi'(*rciit form long before the arrival of the 
Nestorians An cxtraoi’dinaiy theory has been put 
linwvard fliat it stands for Bctblohem, since the 
jiromiMciation of the characters at that time was 
jn’obahlv But Inn or But-lam Chavannks accepted 
this at one time but later rejected it 

Jn the w^orks named helow^ various references 
to other books or articles w^here the matter has been 
discussed will be found. 

Hikth : China oml the. Ifoman Onent ; Yule : 
Cathni/ and the Way Thither; Hiuth : The Mystery 
of Fuhn; I'lnLurs : China Beview^ vol, vii, p. 412; 
Chavannes : T^ovng Pao, vol. v, p. 37, note. 

FUNGUS : (or Agaric) :^J[.mu vrh wood oar 
This lichen, Peziza aurieidata, Himeola 'polytriclia, 
or Kxidia auricula jvdnCf grows especially on oaks, 
but also on the sophora, paper mulberry, elm, 
willow, and mulberry (the last kind is considered 
by the Chinese to be poisonous). It is an indis- 
pensable delicacy at all Chinese feasts, and has 
also medicinal properties, giving lightness and 
strength to the body and strengthening the will, 
and aiding in the euro of hemorrhoids. For the 


raising of fungus three conditions are essential : 

I, the presence of oaks ; 2, granite hills ; 3, a humid 
atmosphere with sufficient heat in summer. These 
conditions are especially fulfilled in Shensi, on the 
southern slopes of the Ch‘in-ling Mountains,— the 
Han valley, whence large quantities are exported 
to Hankow. The Chinese cut a largo number of 
small oaks and remove the branches, leaving, how - 
ever, the bark intact. They are then leaned against 
a Jong trunk placed horizontally at a height of 
6 feet, and m the following summer the brown 
fungus appears on Hie dead trunks, to be collected 
as it grows. A long period of rain is favourable to 
the development of the fungus, which when cul- 
tivated grows naturally on decaying stumps. 
Fungus IS also produced in the mountains of West- 
ern Hupei and in Ssuch'uan and Kuangsi. The 
“oiigiiial export” is about 30,000 piculs yearly. 

The export for 1916 was pels. 9,900, value 
Tls 428,619. [N. S.] 

FURTADO, FRANCOIS, to yiai Fv Fan ehi, 
a Jesuit Father, was born at Fayal (Azores) in 1587. 
He reached Macao in 1620, and was sent to Kiating 
to learn Chinese, then to Hangchow, where he 
appears tf) have stayed till 1630 engaged in writing 
books. lie then went to Shensi, built a church and 
residence at Hsi-an fu and was made Vice-provincial. 
Ktoiti 1641 for seven years he governed the northern 
district; then in 1651 being made Vi.^itor he travelled 
all over Kuangtuiig, and died at Macao in 1653. 

Haviiei’ : La Stele (hiihnine de Si 7njaH'fou^ 

II, p. 56, note. 

FU-SANG. A couTitiy eastward from China, 
10,000 h ni circumference, with a tree 20,000 feet 
high, wh()«e fruit makes men immortal. 

Shiji IJttang-Tt fitted out an expedition of 
young men and maidens in 219 B.rx to seek this 
land. Gradually, as for example, in the Records 
of the Sui dynasty, it was identified with Japan. 

J^ater on foreign writers took the old fable a« 
a proof that a Chinese Buddhist monk had dis- 
covered America a thousand years before Columbus ! 
Dk Guignes originated the theory in 1764 ; Klaproth 
showed its absurdity ; Neumann rai.«ied it again in 
1841, and was follow'ed by Eichtal, Paravey and 
Lobscheh), and in 1875 C. G. Lelano published 
the whole argument in a book, **Fu Sang or the 
discovery of America hy Chinese Buddhist 'priests 
i'l the fifth century.'^ Bretschneider the follow- 
year exposed the hollowness of the theory. 

Leland : Fv Sang; Bretschneider : Ueher das 
Land Fu-Sang, etc. 

FU YUNG adjunct function, a suh-vassal 
State in feudal times, having no direct communi- 
cation with the Emperor. According to Mencius 
a fu yung was about fifteen English miles in extent, 
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GABELENTZ. See Von der Gabelentz. 

GA LAN GAL, Alptnia officinarvm; Jk 3 han'j- 
rhxangy or “mild ginger” : a medical root cultivated 
especially in Kaochow, S.W. Kuangtung, but grown 
elsewhere in the province. The root ia about two 
inches long by half an inch in diameter, has an 
aromatic odour, and tastes like mixed ginger and 
pepper. Used as a tonic, it is exported almost 
solely from Kiungchow, where it goes for shipment 
from the Lcicliow peninsula on the mainland op- 
po^itc, to Japan and to California, for the use of 
Chinese emigrants there. The export for 1936 was 
Pels. 14,734, value Tls. 26,753. 

GALLINAE, the Order which includes Pheas* 
ants, Partridges, Grouse, Peacocks, Turkeys, 
Fowls, etc., etc The chief species in China are 
as follows. 

Ithagencs auc7itu8j Yerkalo. I. kuscri, 
Mekong liner, N.W. Yunnan, Burma, Shan States 
/. geoffrogt, W. Ssucli'uan. 7. smcn:!is, Shensi, 
Honan. Pavo muticva, the Burmese or Ja\an 
Peafowl, probably in Yunnan. Loyh.o'phorus 
Ihuijmf Mu-p‘in, W. Ssuch‘uan, Yunnan, Kuoichou. 
Tetraophasis obi^curus^ in Mu-p‘in. Croasoptilon 
mantchuncumf in Chihli and Shansi. C\ auritum, 
N W. Ssuch‘uan, Koko nor and perhaps Kansu. 
C, tibetcnumf on the West Sshch'uan frontier* 
Pucrasia xanthospiJo, Chihli. P. xmithospda 
nifLcollis, Shensi, Kansu. P. meyorij Yunnan, Tibet. 
P. jurefianuy Anhui. P. daiwini, Chekiang, Fukien. 
P styanij Tchang (Ilupei), Fukien. Phaaitmus 
toiquatus Gm. from Canton to the Yellow River. 
P. kia7igsuetm!<, Yellow River northwards including 
(-hihli, S. Manchuria and Korea. P. pallasn 
Rothsch., N. Manchuria. P, strauM Piizw., 
Amdos plateau, S. Kansu. P, bcjezaw^kii Rothsch., 
S. Kansu and N. Ssuch'uan. P. decollatus Swinh., 
S.E., S. and Central Ssuch'uan, £. Yunnan and 
W. Kueichou. P. elegans Elliot, S.W. S.sdch‘uan, 
W. Yunnan, N. Shan States. P. formosanus Swinh., 
Formosa. Oalophasia elludi Swinh., Chekiang, 
Fukien. 6'. vitkado 0. Guant, Formosa. Syrmaticus 
rectmiif in the mountains north and west of Peking, 
in those separating Shensi from Hunan and Ilupei 
from Ssiich'uan. Thaumalca picta, the Golden 
Pheasant, in the southern and south-western 
provinces, as far as S. Shensi. T. amherHiae, the 
high mountains of W. Ssuch'uan, Yunnan, Kueichou 
and £. Tibet, Getinaeus nycthemcrtia, the Silver 
Pheasant, Fukien and Chekiang. G. vfhiteheadi, 
Hainan. G, mdtrsom, S.W. Yunnan. Eupheawtu 


swmhoii, in Formosa. Ceriornis temminchii, 
Temminuk's Tragopan, in West and S.W. China, 
including S. Shensi. C, caboti, Cabot’s Tragopan, 
in the mountains of N.W. Fukien, probably also 
central Fukien. Gallua ferrugincuSt the Red 
Jungle fovvl, Hainan, and perhaps the southern 
parts of Yunnan and Kuangsi. 

: David et Oustalet : Les Oiscmix de la Chinc^ 

I (Phasianidcs). 

I GAMBIER IJncnita gainbicr Roxb. 

' All astringent used in tanning, exported from 

I C’aiiton. 

GANFU. See KanpUu 
j GANNETS. See Stvgnnopodes. 

I GARNIER, MARIE JOSEPH FRANCOIS, 

I born at St. Etienne, July, 1839. From 1852 to 1866 
; he was Inspector and Prefect cf the district of 
j Cholen (Saigon), and was j^roinotcd to Lieutenant’s 
I rank He was then cho.scn to ahsiist in the Ex- 
j pedition to explore the Mekong valley. It was a 
! dangerous and difficult work, in which the leader 
i DE J.»AoniE died; Gahniexi brought the expedition 
. to Shanghai after two years of travel, during which 
1 4.200 miles were geographically determined for the 
: first time. In 18/0 ho received the Patron’s Gold 
; Medal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

I He served in tlio army defending Paris, 1871 ; 

; then ndnrned to China to prepare himself for travel 
ni Tibet, but was called to Cochin-China to take 
; charge of an expedition into Tonkin. lie fell into 
an ambush and was killed, December 21, 1873. 

GARRISONS, FOUR. See Foni Ganisons 

I * 

GARRISONS, MANCHU. The Provincial 
! garrison towns ( ahCng chu fang) wore 

, a.s follows; in Shansi, Sui-yuan, Kuei-hua, T‘ax 
. yuan fu; in Shantung, Ch‘ing-chou fu, Te-chou; 

111 Honan, K‘ai-f6ng fu; in Kiangsu, Nanking, 

I Kirig-K'ou (Chirikiang) ; in (Jiekiang, Hangchow-fu, 
i Cha-p‘u; m Fukien, Foochow; in Kuangtung, 
(’anton; in Ssuch’uan, C’lPcngtu ; in Hupei, Ching- 
I chou fu ; in Shensi, Hsi-an fu ; in Kansu, Ning-hsia, 
j Liang-chou, Chuang-liaiig- t‘ing ; with Urumtsi, 
j Barkul, Ku.ch'eng and Turf an, within the Kansu 
I jurisdiction. 

I GASPARD DE LA CROIX or DA CRUZ, 

j a Dominican priest who has the honour of being 
I the first missionary to arrive in China in the 
I modern period of missions, and the first of any 
I to arrive by sea. He was a native of Evora. He 
j sailed for the East Indies in 1548 with twelve 
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companions; after building a convent at Goa and 
another at Malacca, he proceeded to Cambodja, 
and at last landed in China in 1555 6. It is stated 
that his labours were not without success, that he 
passed several years in China, having some narrow 
escapes from death, and that he was at last driven 
out by the mandarins. He returned to Portugal 
in 1569, refused to be made Bishop of Malacca and 
died in 1570 in attending to victims! of the plague 
in l^iisbon. He left an account of China, written in 
Portuguese, and published in black-letter at Evora 
in 1569-70 under the title Tiactado em que, se 
contain muito as causas da China eon 

iiuas jHUticulari dades y tmi do Jtegno dormuz. 

Mendoza : IJi<tory of Chinas Introduction, 
Hakluyt Society, 1853 ; Andre -Marie : Mtsstom 
iJoniiniraines. 

GAUBIL, ANTOINE, a Jesuit missionary, 
vas born in Aveyron, S. Franco, on July 14, 1689, 
arid reached China on June 28, 1722. He took 
Parennin’s place and taught J^atin to Manchus 
training for Kussian intorpretorships. He trans- 
lated a life of CiiBNGHTS Khan, (llistoiic de Gen- 
irhiscan, Paris, 1739), some T'aiig Annals (in 
Mfinouee concemant V/tiatoiie, . . . des chinoif^, 
ch. xv-xvi), the Shu Ohi/iq, (edited by De Guignes, 
Pans, 1770), and published Tiaiiv de la Chronologic 
chi noise, Paris, 1814. He also left many manu- 
scripts, some of which have been published by 
(JouDiER in the 7'*oung Pao. 

He was scientific, sound and critical in all he 
wrote, and De Guignes considered him the cleverest 
and most learned of all the Jesuit missionaries 
in China. He died in Peking, July 24, 1759. 

GAUTAMA The priestly name of 

tlie S’akya family ; a name of S’akyamuni. 

GEARY ACT. Chinese immigration into the 
ITnitcd States was forbidden by the Treaty of 
November 17, 1880, but for some time the law was 
not strictly enforced. In May, 1892, Congress 
voted an Act in nine sections to prohibit the entry 
of Chinese and of persons of Chinese descent. This 
Act is known as the Geary Exclusion Act. The 
Tsung-li Yamen protested against a law which was 
oppressive and not in accordance with existing 
treaties. In 1893 the Supreme Court declared that 
the Act was a constitutional measure, but that it 
would not be carried out Through lack of funds.' 

See Emigration. 

GEESE, See Aneeres. 

GENERAL EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT 

Missionary Society. 

Headquarters : — ^Berlin. 

Entered China, 1885. 

Works in Shantung. 

26 


This Society, sometimes known as the Weimar 
j Mission, was formed on inter-denominational lines 
! in Weimar in 1884. In 1885, it secured the well- 
known missionary and sinologue Dr. Ernst Fabkb 
(q.r.) formerly of the Rhenish Mission, as its first 
worker in China, who at first devoted himself to 
literary work in Shanghai, when he was joined by 
Pastor P. Kranz in 1892. The latter resigned in 
3902. When the German government acquired the 
territory of Kiao chou in 1898 Dr. Faber removed 
there, but died in 1899, leaving Pastor R. Wilhelm 
the sole representative of the »Society. In 1901, 
a boys* school was opened, and a Faber Memorial 
Hospital was built. A girls’ school was opened in 
1905 under Miss H. Blumhardt. 

The programme of this Society differs from 
that of most missions, in that it docs not seek to 
^ add another church to the many now existing in 
I (*hina It specializes in educational, literary and 
i philanthropic work, and hands over to other 
; Societies those (’hineso who through its teaching 
I become Christians. 

1 The list of Dr Faber’s books in English, 

■ (’hinese, and German is a long and noble one, and 
I Dr Pastor Wilhelm, who in 1911 received the 
; degree of Doctor Thcologiae from Jena University, 

I has contributed a number of works, including 
I tran-slations into German of the Lun Yu, Mencius, 

I the Tno Ti Ghing, Chuang TzA, Lieh TzA rand 
(Jiiiie.se Fairy Tales, which are all published, while 
I th^ Chia Yu, Ta H^uth and Chung Yung arei 
tran.slated but not yet published. 

In January, 1917, the Mission reports : — The 
hoys’ school has now a higher primary school, a 
j middle school, and a normal school department 
with a special higher course in Chinese literature 
I and philosophy. The number of students is 70 
I (before the war, 200). 

j The girls* school has a primary and a middle 
j school course. The number of pupils is 20 (before 
I the war, 80). 

I The work in Kao-mi city which was opened in 
I 1900, and whore a hospital and dispensary was 
j carried on, has boon temporarily given over to the 
American Presbyterian Mission. 


Statistics : — 

Foreign Missionaries 3 

Chinese Assistants 8 

Schools 2 

Scholars 90 

Hospital 1 


GENGHIS KHAN. See Chenghis. 
GENTRY. See Shin Shih. 

GEOLOGY OF CHINA, THE. 

1. Introduction and historical review. 

Unlike astronomy, geology as a science was 
' quite unknown to the ancient Chinese. Good 
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descriptions of many minerals and fossils are to 
be found in ancient Chinese literature, for example, 
the famous trilobite Drepamira was mentioned by 
Confucius y coal and most of the commoner metals 
were ijroduced ages ago by miners with remarkable 
knowledge of the underground conditions; but the 
constitution, structure and history of the earth 
were as little understood in China as in Europe. 
The first qualified geologist to visit China was 
PuMPELLY, an American, who made short trips in 
(%ina and in Mongolia; but the real foundation 
of the geology of China was made by von 
Kichtiiofen and von Loczy, whoso great works 
stand even to*day as classical storehouses of 
geological information Among the more recent 
workers, Bailey Willis and Blackweldeii in the 
north, and Deprat and Mansuy in Yunnan are 
particularly important, as they collected much 
detailed and precise stratigraphical and palaeonto- 
logical data. We owe our knowledge of the 
north-west regions mainly to the Russian geologists, 
OBTiuTmov, Bogdanovtt(’ib» and Muschketov, and 
more recently to Futteuer. Finally, mention is 
due to many Japanese publications which give 
interesting information on the mineral resources. 
The Chinese 'Geological Survey was formally or- 
ganized in January, 1916, though much field work 
had been done before that date, 

2 General structure. 

China Proper and its dependencies may be con 
veniently divided into seven geological divisions : 
the North-eastern, the Central, the Yangtze Valley, 
the South-east Coast, the South-west Borderland, 
the Tibeto-Turkestan and the Mongolian. 

The first of these divisions consists of Man- 
churia, Chihli, Shantung, Shansi and Northern 
Honan. It may be divided into tw’o approximately 
equal areas ; the one is the alluvial plain built up 
by the Liaoho, the Peiho and the Huangho; the 
other half consists of mountainous country formed 
either by Precambrian rocks, as in the Wulai 
region, or by palaeozoic limestone of great thickness, 
as, for example, the Taihang range bordering the 
great plain of Chihli and Honan. In or near 
these mountains are extensive coal basins overlaid 
by the younger red sandstone and loess, which 
cover very wide areas. In this division the effect 
of lateral compression is usually not very intense 
except locally, but its chief features are due to 
normal faulting and relatively gentle folding of 
the strata. 

Central China consists of Shensi, Kansu, 
Southern Honan, Northern Hupei, and Anhui. 
It is naturally divided by the Tsinling range into 
two distinct regions. North of that range and 
separated from it by important normal faults, 
extends the shale and sandstone region of Northern 
Shensi where petroleum occurs in several horizons ; 


to the south is a high massif chiefly composed of 
palaeozoic limestone and deeply cut by the tribut- 
aries of the Yangtze river. The Tsinling range 
itself is a continuation of the Middle Kunlun; it 
IS characterised by abundance of igneous intrusions 
which greatly metamorphosed all the intensely 
folded sedimentary beds, including perhaps part 
of the Jurassic formation. Great masses of 
crystalline and gneissic rocks extend far into 
Southern Honan and Northern Anhui. 

The Yangtze valley division, as the name 
implies, coincides more or less with the valley of 
the Yangtze river. Its western end includes the 
Red Basin of Szechwan, the boundaries of which 
corresponds roughly with the political province of 
that name. It is a vast basin surrounded at the 
pcnj)hery by massive limestone, the age of which 
ranges from Ordovician to Permian. The interior 
of the basin is filled up by sandstones of great 
thickness, through which the Jurassic coal and 
the older formations crop out along certain anti- 
clines and faults. To the south and the east we 
have the provinces of Kueichow, Hunan, and 
Kiaiigsi, and Southern Anhui and Kiangsu, situated 
chiefly on the southern side of the Yangtze river. 
Here sedimentarv rocks from Permian to Cambrian 
in age, are gently folded into anticlines and 
synclines largely dissected by numerous and im- 
portant rivers. Considerable coalfields exist in 
this region, extending from the north-west margin 
of Chekiang south-westward into Southern Anhui, 
Northern Kiangsi and Eastern Hunan ; between 
the coalfields, Palaeozoic limestone and Precambrian 
phyllite or schist also occur over wide areas. In 
Western Kueichow, marine Triassic with inter- 
bedded coal series form great undulating plateaus. 

The South-east Coast includes Chekiang, Fu- 
kien, and Kuangtung. It is on the whole a 
mountainous country w'ith fjord-like valleys run- 
’ ning right into the sea, indicating that sinking of 
the land has been taking place. Fringes of islands 
I of the same geological constitution as the mainland 
I point to the same conclusion Except the Sikiang 
delta, (which is made up of recent alluvium), 
granite, gneiss and younger porphyries are the 
characteristic rocks of this region, though palaeo- 
zoic coal still occurs in isolated places. 

The South-west Borderland runs from Western 
Szechwan into Yunnan and Kuangsi. Except in 
the last province, where the palaeozoic limestone 
is only moderately folded, lateral compression left 
very important marks on the landscape. In Yunnan 
the sedimentary rocks varying from Triassic to 
Cambrian are all intensely folded and sheered, 
whilst the Szechwan- Tibetan borderland is formed 
chiefly by palaeozoic and metamorphic rocks with 
numerous granitic intrusions. Coal occurs in 
several horizons from Upper Permian to Middle 
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Carboniferous^ but owing to the deep folding and 
frequent overthrusts, good workable basins are 
comparatively rare. 

The last two di\i8ions both lie outside China 
Proper, but they differ widely in their character. 
The Mongolian Highland consists almost entirely 
of metaniorphic and gneissic rocks, with only here 
and there isolated patches of Palaeozoic formation 
and Jurassic coal basins. Its southern boundary 
is formed by faults of enormous magnitude separat* ' 
ing it from North-eastern and Central China and 
Turkestan; thus it forms a great block extending 
from Dsungaria to Manchuria. The Tibeto-Turk- 
estan division, on the other hand, is characterized 
by the great folded mountain ranges of Central 
Asia; the Tienshan, the Nanshan, the Kunlun 
and the Himalaya form parallel ranges cutting 
acro.ss the country in the East- west direction. The 
sedimentary formations consist of Tertiary sand- 
stone, Jurassic coal, and limestone and shale from 
l*erraian to Silurian in age, all of which are in- 
tensely folded, the lower Palaeozoic beds being much 
metamorphosed by intrusive granites. 

3 Utraiiffrnjjhj/ and geological history. 

In China, as in the other parts of the world, 
the Arch can group underlying the whole sediment- 
ary sequence consists of gneisses with abundant 
intrusions of igneous rocks. The famous mountain 
of Taishan in Shantung is the typical locality, 
hence the system is called the Taishan comidex. 
Hocks ot undoubted sedimentary origin occur first 
in the Algonkian, which is composed of different 
kinds of schists and phyllites interbed ded with 
quartzite and marble. In Northern China this 
metamorphic senes was first described by von 
Hu’HThofen and after him by Hailky Willis, 
under the name of tho Wutai system, from the 
typical locality in Northern Shansi. Above it 
is the Huto system of Willis, consisting of two 
senes the lower one is composed of quartzite, but 
the upper of a thick limestone containing num- 
erous flint concretions This limestone is not 
metamorphosed, but its Precanibrian age is well 
established by its strati graph] cal relation and the 
complete absence of foSsils 

The presence of fossil remains begins with the 
Cambrian. In the north-eastern provinces the 
typical (^ambriaii formation is represented by two 
stages; the Manto shale and sandstone and the 
Kiulung limestone which is often oolitic and 
conglomeratic. In both, trilobites’ are e.\tremely 
abundant. Similar fossils have been found in 
Eastern Yunnan in psamitic rocks of dominantly 
yellowish red colour. Again, thp Yunnan Cambrian 
differs from the ( ontemporaneous deposits of 
North-eastern China in its smaller thickness, 
showing that the Cambrian seas in the south-west 
were not so tranquil and constant as in the more 


northern part of China. From Cambrian to 
Ordovician the relation between land and sea was 
not much altered, as the deposits of the two 
periods are always conformable and closely similar 
in potrographical character. While in Yunnan 
tho Ordovician is represented by psamitic bods of 
small thickness, it forms in the Yangtze Valley and 
in the north massive and pure limestone almost 
1,000 metres thick. Different names have been 
' given to this important formation ; for instance, 
in the north it is known as the Tsinan limestone, 
but it IS termed Kisinling limestone in the middle 
Yangtze basin. 

After the Ordovician period conditions became 
widely different in the different parts of China. 
Whilst the north-eastern provinces were, at the 
end of Ordovician time, already uplifted by 
cpirogenetic movement to form a low land on which 
neither erosion nor sedimentation was very active, 
marine deposition continued uninterrupted in the 
Yangtze Valley and in the south-west. That there 
was no break in sedimentation between the Ordo- 
vician and the Gotlandian, is well proved by 
such beds as the Szetion graptolito shale in western 
Yunnan, and the green shale of Northern Szechwan 
which contains Orthts caVujiamma in the lower 
part and Or this bifvrchardii in the upper horizon. 
From Gotlandian to Devonian tho strata still 
continued conformably, with similar phases, though 
the fossil fauna gradually change»d. Indeed, the 
Jlevoniaii fossils from Eastern Yunnan, Western 
Szechwan, Northern Shensi and Kansu are among 
the best known palaeozoic fauna of China. They 
show clearly the great extension of marine con- 
ditions m this period IIow far the Devonian 
sea extended in the south-east direction is a 
question which has not been settled ; the Nanking 
sandstone beds, underlying the Sihia limestone 
with Lower (.^arhoiiiferoiis corals, and overlying 
the Ordovician limestone with Asaph us expansus, 
are completely barren of fossils. 

Tho north-eastern part of the continent, which 
had emerged from water at the end of the Ordo- 
vician jieriod, received no deposits until the Upper 
Carboniferous time, when plant life flourished on 
the low land which was only occasionally invaded 
by the Carboniferous seas, in which thin limestone 
beds were deposited in interstratification with coal 
bearing formations. In the other part.s as a rule 
the marine phases were much longer. Marine 
fossils of Lower Carboniferous age have been found 
in widely separated localities, such as Kiangsu, 
Hupei, Szechwan, Yunnan and the north-eastern 
provinces. After a temporary regression giving 
place to deposition of Middle Carboniferous coal 
series, marine water came over again to develop a 
thick limestone formation, with which may be 
identified more or less correctly the Wushan, the 
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Kitau, and the Fusulina limestone of the different 
authors. Above it the Pcrmo-carboniferous coal 
series which is especially important in Southern 
Anhui and Northern Kiangsi^ attests another 
marine regression, to which quickly succeeded a 
Permian transgression forming another series of 
limestone. The marine phase seems to be quite 
continuous from Upper Carboniferous to Permian 
in Yunnan. 

Towards the end of the Palaeozoic era a 
general emergence took place throughout the whole 
of China, though the way in which this was effected 
was different in the different provinces. The 
elevation of the north-eastern part was definite in 
Permo-carboniferous time, and no later marine 
sediments have ever been deposited. In Kansu and 
Kokonor the marine phase still quietly continued 
from Permian into Triassic. In Yunnan, Triassic 
beds of marine origin containing Myophona and 
TrarJiyceraa overlie uncon formably the Palaeozoic 
series. 

At the beginning of the Jurassic period the 
Chinese continent was definitely established. 
Marine water made no more incursions, but I 
numerous and largo inland basins wore formed, | 
giving rise to extensive inesozoic coalfields which 
are to be found in most of the provinces. 

Deposits younger than Jurassic consist of 
conglomerate, shale and sandstone of continental 
origin, the last being predominant. The prevalent 
colour is red, indicating perhaps a dry climate. 
This red sandstone series is extremely extensive ; 
it forms the Bed Basin of Szechwan, the plateau of 
Northern Shensi, and the “Ueborkohlensandstem’' 
of Central Sliansi, as well as isolated lulls in the 
Yangtze Valley. It may probably be correlated 
with the so-called Gobi formation in Kansu, Turk- 
estan and Mongolia, which is known to bo Tcr« 
tiary ; but owing to the complete absence of 
palaeontological evidence such identification is still 
very uncertain. In northern Chihli the red series 
is overlaid by volcanic porphyritic rocks. 

As already suggested, the Post-jurassic series 
indicates a prevalent arid climate. This condition 
seems to have continued well into recent times, 
for it is under such conditions that the characteristic 
formation of the loess has been deposited. The 
loess is a yellowish loam with a peculiar vertical 
cleavage and usually without distinct bedding 
planes. The origin of this deposit has been the 
subject of some discussion, but now von Bicht- 
HOFEN*s idea that it was mainly due to wind action 
is generally accepted with some slight modifications. 

It is found both on mountains and in the valleys, 
covering up older rocks irrespective of their age. 
The deposition of loess probably began in Eocene 
time, but as can be seen everywhere in Northern 
C^ina, it is being taken up and redeposited by the 


wind even at the present time. Besides the loess 
there are many isolated deposits of conglomerate, 
sandstone or clay, mostly lacustrine in origin, the 
age of which cannot be older than late Tertiary. 

The most important Quaternary deposit is the 
delta alluvium which forms a national economic 
factor in enabling the very dense population to 
produce rich cereal ciops. Scientifically the form- 
ation of deltas nas prevented the invasion of the 
sea on a sinking coast, for there are clear indications, 
such as the drowned valleys and the fringing 
islands, that the Chinese coast has been subsiding ; 
the growth of the mighty deltas has been able to 
keep pace with, and, in place.s, to overtake, the 
slow movement of secular sinking. 

4 Literature. 

It is impossible to give a complete list of the 
literature, but the more important w'orks are the 
following : — 

PuMPELLY : Oeologival liebeaichea hi C/hna, 
Mongolia and Japan ^ 1867 ; von Bichthofen : 
Chhta, 5 vols , 1877 j Mttschicbtov : Tuihestany 
(in Bussian), 1886; Pogjunowitch : Exnige Bemerh- 
ungen vebei eyKfem. des Kucnlun, and several 
other papers, mostly in Bussian, 1892-1895; von 
I..orzY : Die nd'<'<rn^chaft^iche EigchnUse der JteiAC 
des Grafen Bda Szechenyi tn Ostasien, 3 vols., 
1693-1899; Obuittchov : Central A^ia, Nanshan and 
Northern China, 2 vols, (in Bussian), 1892-1894; 
Futteeer : Durch Asien, 1902 ; Leclere : Etude 
gudogique et mime re des Provinces chinoiscs 
I vohines du Tonkin, 1902 ; Bailey Willis and 
1 Blackwelder : Besearches tn Chma, 3 vols., 1907; 

I Lantenois : Besultats de la Mission geologtque ct 
I mhniire au Yunnan meiidional, 1907; Yokoyama : 
j Plant Possds from China, 1907; Deprat and 
Mansuy . Etude gcologique du Yunnan oriental, 
1912; Yabe : Fossil Couth ftom China, Korea and 
Japan; Coggin Brown : Contnhutxon to the 
Geology of the Piovince of Yunnan, 1912. 

[W.H.W.J 

GEOUGEN, the name found in Gibbon for 
Jn jen or Juan-juan, (q.v.). 

GERBILLON, JEAN FRANCOIS, » M 

Chang Ch'eng, a Jesuit Father, born at Verdun, 
June 11, 1664, died at Poking, March 22, 1707. He 
arrived in China in 1687 and in Peking in February 
of the next year. He learned Manchu very quickly 
and, with Pereyra, was employed by K‘ang Hsi 
as interpreter in the matter of the Nipchou 
(Nertchinsk) Treaty of 1689. He prepared Ele- 
menta linguae Tartaricae. 

GERMAN CHINA ALLIANCE. See China 
Inland Mission. 

GERMAN MISSIONS (Homan Catholic). 
See Sociiti dtif. Verbe Divin de Steyl. 
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GILL 


GERMAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA are ; 

of course only recent. Germany’s determination ! 
to look after her own Boman Catholic missionaries 
is treated under Protectoratt of Mmiona. In 1896 
she joined with France and Bussia to prohibit the 
cession of Liao-tung to Japan. Three years later 
she sent the ^mailed fist’ and occupied Tsingtao 
(qA\)f and in 1900 made the other unhappy and 
much-quoted utterance about no Chinese daring 
again ’to look askance at a German.’ Because of 
the assassinaiion of the German Minister it was 
the German von Waldebsee who commanded all 
the Allie.s’ forces during the Boxer troubles. 

A few months after the outbreak of the 
(heat War, Tsingtau and all that pertained to it 
was clean lo.st to Germany ; and in the spring of 
19j7 China broke off diplomatic relations with her, 
and declared war on August 14. 

In spite of the overbearing attitude of Germany 
it must be recognized that (Jhina has had useful 
lessons in the rise and prosperity of Tsingtao; in 
the road-making and afforestaitkn round that place ; 
in the railway taken through the province and the 
' working of coal-mines ; and in the German pro- 
motion of education. With all drawbacks, these 
tilings have been a distinct gain to the Chinese. 

'J^he following i.s a complete list of the Ministers 
who have represented Germany at Peking. 

Graf Eulenburo, 1861 (special Mission). 

Herr von Bkiifuss, 30th November 1872 — 9th April 
1873. 

Herr von liRANDr, 2l8t March 1875 - 28th March 
1893. 

Freiherr Sohenk zu Schweinsberg, 13th July 1893 
■—23rd June 1896. 

Herr voN Heykinu, 15th August 1896 — 1st June 

1899. 

Freiherr von KErrF.LBR, 29th Juno 1899— 20th June 

1900. 

Freiherr Mumm von Schwarzenstejn, 19th July 
1900-24th April 3906. 

Graf VON Bex, 25th December 1906— 25th March 
1911. 

Herr voN Haxthausen, 16th August 1911 3rd 
June 1914. 

Herr von Hintze, 18th January 1915. 

GERMAN WOMEN’S MISSIONARY UNION. 

See Chma hdand Mission, 

GHISLAIN, JEAN JOSEPH, a priest of the 
Congregation of the Mission, that is, a Lazarist, 
sent with Pfere Baux and the Fr^jre Charles Paris 
to take the place of the Jesuits at Peking when the 
Society of Jesus was suppressed in 1773. He was 
born at Salles, diocese of Cambrai, on May 6, 1761, 
and died on August 12, 1812. 


GHOSi a peculiar variant of ’joss* (q,v,) used 
in The Fan qui in China by C. T. Downing, 1838 ; 
it occurs as ghos-paper, ghos-pidgeon, ghoe-house, 
etc. 

GILD, an alternative spelling for Guilds (9*^0* 

GILES, HERBERT ALLEN, one of the fore- 
most of sinologues, was born on December 8, 1845, 
and became student-interpreter in H.B.M. Consular 
Service in China in February, 1867. After occupy- 
ing various posts he retired as Consul at Ningpo 
m April 1891. He was appointed Professor of 
(’hinese at C‘ambridge University in 1897, in succes- 
hion to Sir Thomas Wade. He has the honorary 
degrees of M.A. (Cantab.) and LL.l). (Aberdeen). 

He has always been a keen controversialist, and 
has dealt ruthlessly with ail that he considered 
false scholarship in Chinese studies. Much amuse- 
ment as well as instruction may be got from the 
perusal of his ‘sparring’ with Parker and other 
sinologues in the pages of the China lie dew and 
ehsewhere. 

Two of his sons, Bertram and liANCELOT, are 
H.B.M. Consuls in C’hma, while another, Lionel, 
IS keeper of Oriental Books and MSS. in the British 
Mu.seum. 

The following list of his works is complete 
except for articles in reviews, etc., not republished. 

Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio; Genu 
of (Chinese Literatme; Histone China; Chuang 
Tziiy — Mystic^ Moialist and Social Reformer^ 
Chinese Sketches; Records of the Buddhistic 
Kingdoms ; Remains of Lao Tz(i; From Swatow to 
Canton Oveiland ; Chinese Poetry tn English Verse; 
Ilutoiy of Chinese Literature ; China and the 
Chinese; Chinese Pictorial Art ; Adversaria Sintra; 
Religions of Ancient China; Chinese Fairy Tales; 
The Civihzation of China; China and the Manchus; 
A Chinese Biographical Dictionary; Catalogue of 
the Wade Library; Freemasonry in China; and 
several aids to the study of the language. The 
greatest of his works is the Chinest’English 
Dictionary f of which the second edition was issued 
in 1912. For English scholars this great dictionary 
has practically superseded all others. 

GILL, WILLIAM JOHN, was born at Banga- 
lore m India in 1843, and obtained his commission in 
the Koyal Engineers in 1864. After serving some 
years in India he inherited a handsome fortune and 
proceeded to indulge his passion for exploration. 
He first travelled in Persia, and read an account 
of the journey to the British Association : it was 
published in the Geographiced Magazine for Octo- 
ber, 1874. He then stood thrice for parliament 
but was not elected. He next took a trip in N. 
Chihli and Liaotung. Then he went to Ssfich’uan 
with Baber, travelled into N, Ssfich’uan alone 
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where no European had penetrated before, then in 
company with Mr. (General) Mbsny to Batang, 
Ta ll fui and Bhamo, where he arrived in Novem- 
her, 1877. For the geographical value of his work 
he received the gold medal of the Boyal Geograph- 
ical Society and another a year later from the 
Paris Geographical Society. In 1880 appeared his 
book The Htver of Golden Sandy a very fine book, 
but not representing the scientific value of his work : 
that may be better seen in the report published in 
the Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society y 
vol. xlviii. He made two other journeys, in ' 
Afghanistan and in Tripoli, while on leave; he was 
then sent on special service with special rank to 
Egypt. In the Sinai peninsula he and Professor 
Palmbu were murdered by Bedouins, August 11, 
1882. 

Buetsphneider : History of European Botani - 
cal Di ' icovcfies ; Yule : The Times y October 31, 1882. | 

GILMOUR, JAMES, the “apostle of Mon- i 
golia,” was born near Glasgow in 1843. He gradu- i 
ated at the University there in 1867, studied | 
theology at (Jheshunt CJollege, and was sent to 
China by the London Missionary Society in 1870. 
The L.M.S had decided to re-open its early work 
among the Buriats in N.W. Mongolia, which had 
been forbidden in 1841 by the Czar; and Gilmour 
aspired to undertake this task. China wa.s in a 
bad state when he arrived; the massacre of Tien- ‘ 
tsiii had taken place in the preceding June, and I 
the attitude of the Chinese Government was most | 
unfriendly, but Gilmour, after a short stay in i 
Peking, where he began the study of Chinese and ' 
Mongolian, started off with a Russian merchant on j 
a trip from Kalgan to Kiachta. From August, ' 
1870 to November, 1871 he travelled incessantly, ! 
sharing Mongol tent-life, and learning the language. 

In April, 1872, he went -to the agricultural 
Mongols north east of Peking, but decided that as 
they spoke Chinese, they could be evangelized by ’ 
niissionarios from Peking, and from that time he ■ 
devoted himself to work on the Plain. He married i 
in 1874, and his wife shared his wanderings and ! 
privations till her death in 1885. After that event, ! 
he worked alone until almost the close of his life. | 
He died in Tientsin in 1891, of typhus fever, j 

His end was undoubtedly hastened by his privat- | 

ions. 

Though much beloved and respected by the | 
Mongols, to whose bodies' and souls he ministered i 
with the greatest ardour, he died without having j 
baptized one of them ; but his work laid firm found- [ 
at ions for others to build on. He wrote Among \ 
the Mongols y a sincere and simple account of his ' 

experiences. Of this book the Spectator said, | 

“Robinson Crusoe has turned missionary; has j 
lived years in Mongolia and written a book about i 

it.“ ‘ I 


Lovett : James Gilmour of Mongolia , 1892 ; 
Chinese Recorder : vol. xxii. 

GINGAL. See Jingal, 

GINGER, Zingiber officinale y chiangy is 
grown in the hilly districts in the north west of 
Kuangtung, where there are extensive plantations, 
and at Shiuhing. In parts of the West River 
delta the crop succeeds rice. 

It IS also grown all over SsuclPuan, and in 
the central provinces, and is much eaten in the 
green state as a condiment and corrective. . That 
grown in the southern provinces is much less 
mucilaginous than the product of the Yangtze valley, 
and therefore much better adapted for making 
pieserves and .sweetmeats. Preserved ginger, most 
of which is from Canton, i.s called 2'^ang-rhiang 
tS S J inferior to West Indian ginger. 

As a drug ginger is used to stimulate digestion, to 
quiet nausea, and in the treatment of dysentery, 
and dried ginger is used for t5an8tipation, urinary 
difficulties, etc. The e.\poPt in 1916 was- Pels. 
64,065, value Tls. 201,306. 

GINSENG : Panax ginseng: A jen shen, is 
the medicine par excellence, the dernier lessort when 
all other drugs fail. It was reserved for the use ot 
the Emperor and his household, and conferred by 
Imperial favour upon high and useful officials when 
they had a serious breakdown in healtli. It was 
obligatory for Governors to have some of the best 
quality on hand for sale at some hundreds of taels 
per ounce; the (Jo-hong also had to undertake the 
sale of it, and was thus kept in debt to the Govern- 
ment. The principal Chinese name is derived from a 
fancied resemblance to the human form. The genuine 
ginseng of Manchuria, whence the largest .supplies 
are derived — in the remote mountains — consists of a 
st(*m from which the leavos spring, of a central 
root, and of two roots branching off. The roots 
are covered with rings, from which the age is 
ascertained, and the precious qualities are increased 
by age. In the time of Tao Kuang ginseng was on 
the verge of extinction and its collection was 
forbidden by Imperial decree. It is cultivated, 
but this kind is less valuable than the wild root. 
With a view to giving a false appearance of age 
hairs are tied round the roots, but a practised 
eye can detect the deception. (Newchwong Customs 
Bepoit, 1865). In 1891 Korean ginseng was worth 
Tls. 10-14 per catty. Sometimes roots of special 
goodness are worth Tls. 250 per catty ; the usual 
price for native ginseng was Tls. 80. There was 
at one time a large importation of American ginseng, 
but this has now ceased. The importation in 1916 
was worth Tls. 3,761,505, and the export was pels, 
85,213, value Hk.Tls. 219,370. 
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GIN LING COL LEG E| a Union College f<or 
Women for the Yangtze Valley, situated at Nan- 
king. of which city GmJing ^ |g| chin or 

Gulden Jlidgo is an old dasaicdl name. Five 
Mission Boards* co-operate m the College, viz., the 
A P.M. (North) and the Women’s Boards of each 
of the following American Missions : Northern 
Baptists and Methodists, Southern Methodists, and 
the Foreign Christian Mission. Work was begun in 
September 1915, in temporary quarters, (a large 
official residence having been rented) with a Faculty 
consisting of four foreigners and four Chinese ; and 
a nucleus of 10 students. There are, however, fifteen 
or more Christian Girls^ High iScho(}ls in the j 
Yangtze Valley which will act as feeders for the j 
(hllego and preparations are being made for ^ 
Normal and other courses in addition to these in I 
Philosophy and kScience now running. The College | 
is likely to have a great future. The President is j 
Mrs. Lawrence Thurston B.S. ; and the Trustees | 
are the .same as for the University of Nanking. 

GIORO or CHIORO, the Manchu surname of 
the rulers of the dynasty. The remote 

ancestor of the Manchu chieftains is supposed to 
have had the name Aisin Gioro or ‘Golden race’ ; 
hence the title of the Chin or Kin (golden) dynasty 
of the 12th century. The term is used for members 
of collateral branches of the Imperial family, who 
are distinguished by a red girdle. Hence in common 
Chinese they are called ‘Red girdles’; the proper 
f’hinese designation is Chueh lo jKX • 

GIQUEL, PROSPER MARIE, a French naval 
officer, employed in the Chinese Customs, who got 
together a French •Chinese force of 400 men in the 
time of the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion and did very good 
work with it. It grew^ to 1,500 men. In 1866 ho was I 
appointed to establish the Arsenal at Foochow with j 
the title of Director. i 

He was the only foreigner besides Gordon to ■ 
rocpue the honour of the Yellow Riding-Jacket. i 

GLASS. There are two Chinese terms for 
glass, (i), liu li or pi liu li an early , 

transcription of the Sanskrit vaidurya or Pali 
vv/nnja^ probably meaning rock-crystal. This terra 
is in the Shuo Whi. (ii), Po li which tran- ' 

scribes in a contracted form the Sanskrit spahtxha, ! 
rock-crystal. This word dates from the fifth | 
century a.d. TAu li is used for opaque glass of all 
colours, including glazes and enamels; po li is 
the term for ordinary transparent glasa China 
received glass from the West about a.d. 110, 
chiefly from Alexandria. The art of making it, 
according to Chinese histories, was introduced 
overland into Shansi and by sea to Nanking, early 
in the fifth century. The industry has been 
carried on ever since. In modern times the chief 
producing centre has been Fo shan in Shantung. 


I It is also made in the Kuantung leased territory. 
! In glass cutting the Chinese have excelled. 

I IItrth and Roukhill : Chau Ju Jeua , p. 227; 
I BusnELL : ('hinc^e Art^ vol. ii; T‘0UNG Pao, 1891. 

, GOATSKINS. The trade in untauned goatskins 
, arose through the disturbance in the New York 
! market created by the war between Chile and Peru 
I in 1880. Agents were sent to China among other 
places, and through them hints were obtained as 
I to the preparation of skins, and the local custom of 
drying them in the sun was discovered to be the 
cause of the ill success of experimental shipments 
made previously. These skins are used for boot 
tops and also for bookbinding. Tanned skins and 
ruga are also exported, and the trade has grown to 
enormous proportions, nearly ten million pieces of 
ail kinds having of late been exported in one year. 
The skins are used as floor and carriage rugs and 
as imitation furs, the longer and more wiry hairs 
benig plucked out. The best skins are found in 
th(* west Their quality gradually deteriorates as 
their ]>lace of origin lies further east. They came 
from Shensi, Honan, Anhui, Hupei, and Shantung, 
but a strong trade has sprung up more recently in 
8such‘uan skins, and Kueichou and Kiang.sii also 
j supply a limited number. In the Great Plain 
I alrno.st every peasant group possesses several goats, 
i The ijroportioius of the export trade at the most 
I recent date are as follows : Tientsin, 43 per cent. ; 
(Jliungking, 24; Hankow, 18; Ichang and Shanghai, 
5 to 7 per cent. One of the chief markets is 
I Pochow, Anhui ; the trade is in sonic districts in 
I the handb of the Mabommedans. 

The export in 1916 was untanned skins 9,888,271 
pieces, value Tls. 5,466,044 ; tanned skins 494,771 
pieces, value TJs. 485,729. Customs Reports. 

GOBI JJiS ho 2A (desert), a name for Mongolia, 
also called Sha nw, (sandy waste), and Ha?! hgi 
^ (rainless sea). The name is especially applied 
to the lowest part of the Mongolian tableland, 
which is almost entirely a stony and sandy desert. 
The Gobi Desert has an altitude of two thousand or 
three thousand feet, and undulates with hills of 
one hundred to eleven hundred feet high. See 
Mongoha; Han Hal, 

GOD OF LITERATURE. See Wen Ti, 

GODOWN; a warehouse, from Malay gadang 
or gvdong. 

GOES, BENOIT DE, a Brother in the Society 
of tle.sus, was born in 1M2. Ho was a soldier in 
India till he entered the Society in 1588, and was 
ordered to explore the land-route to Peking. Start- 
ing from Agra in October, 1602, he reached Yarkand 
in eleven months, after incredible hardships. He 
stayed there a year, then towards the end of 1605 
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reached Su chow IRt/H in Kansu. Mohammedans I 
there told him the Jesuits were in Peking, and he 
sent to let Ricci know of his arrival. P. Ricci 
sent Fb. Fernandez to his succour, but he reached 
Su chow only a few weeks before db Goes died, 
jU’obably poisoned by Mohammedans, in April, 1607. 

Rruckeu, Benoit de GoeSf (Etudes rcligieuses, 
1879). 

GOH. See Wei OhH. 

GOLDEN LILIES A poetical term for 

a woman’s bound feet; said to date from TuNO- 
II UN Hotj 600, who said of his dancing 

concubine, ‘Every step makes a lily grow.’ Bee 
Eoothindnig, 

GOLDEN HORDE. See Ohm dyna^ily. 

GOLDEN ORCHID SOCIETY. See Secict 
Serfs. 

GOLDFISH, Cyprinus auiatus or Oauissivs 
auintus Linn. chi yu, ft] JL /w yu, 

chin yu. There is a large number of varieties to 
be found all over China, with great variety of 
names. It is a question whether the gold-coloured 
fish 18 ever to be found in a state of nature. 

See Bibliography under Fishes, p. 181. 

GOLD, TO SWALLOW. A mere euphemism, 
moaning to commit suicide with poison. Tt is used 
of officials, who, when condemned to death are i 
sometimes graciously allowed to commit suicide, j 
Many, both foreigners and Chinese, have understood . 
the phrase literally; even Davis seems to have 
given credence to the error; see his China during ! 
the War, vol. i, p. 202. I 

GONCALVES, JOACHIM ALPHONSE, a | 

Lazarist missionary and sinologue. He was born ' 
in Portugal in 1780, and reached Macao on June 28, 
1814. Here he spent the rest of his life teaching 
in the College of St. Joseph, and studying daily 
both Mandarin and Cantonese Chinese. His works 
have had only a limited use, through being written 
either in Portuguese or in Latin. According to 
(’allery, they were ‘rich in materials but entirely 
destitute of theoretic explanations.* His Latin 
works are of small value ; the others place him 
among the most eminent sinologues. He died on 
(>ctober 3, 1844. Gallery’s Memoir is very in- 
teresting and pleasant. 

Gonqalves’ publications were Grammatica 
Latina (1828), Arte China (1829), Diccionario Par- 
tuguez China (1831), Diccionario China-Portuguez 
(1833), y ocahularium Lati?w-Sinicum (1836), Lexicon 
m-anuale Latino ’Sinicum (1839), Lexicon magnum 
Latino-Sinicum (1841). A manuscript dictionary 
also was left complete at his death. 

Callery : Notice Biographtiqve, etc , translated 
in Chinese Brposiiory, vol. x\, p. 69. 


GONGS. See Musical Instruments, 

GORAL, Vrotragus, a goat-like animal belong- 
ing to the Family Bovidee. The species in N. C’hina 
and their distribution are as follows ; — 

Urotragus cinereus, N.W. Ssfich‘uan; U, griscus, 
N.VV\ and W. 8Biich‘uan; U. niger, N.E. S8uch‘uan, 
N.W. Hupei ; U. aldrigeanus, I-chang, Central 
Hupei; U. arnouxianus, Chekiang; U. raddeanus, 
Manchuria; U, caudatus, N. Shansi, Chihli. 

SowERBY : Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xlvii. 

GORDON, CHARLES GEORGE, was born 
in Woolwich on January 28, 1833, and was killed 
in Khartoum on January 27, 1885. In 1860 he took 
part, as Captain of Engineers, in the Expeditionary 
force sent to Tientsin and Peking. The same year, 
when Shanghai was in danger of being taken by the 
T‘ai P‘ing rebels, a force of Chinese irregulars had 
been formed by Ward, and paid for by the Chinese 
Government, to withstand the rebels. In 1862 it 
had been assi.sted by detachments from both the 
Briti.sh and French forces, Gordon taking a pro- 
minent part as senior Engineer officer. Ward fell 
in an assault near Ningpo and was succeeded by 
Buhgevine, who was shortly afterwards dismissed. 
In March, 1863, Major Gordon was given the com- 
mand. Under his leadersliip the “Ever- Victorious 
Army” captured Fu shan, raised the siege of 
Chan-tzu on April 5, captured Tai-tsan on May 3, 
Quin.«.an on May 31, Woo-kiang at the end of July, 
and 8(X)chow, the stronghold of the rebels (who 
were now being assibted by Buroevine), in Novem- 
ber. The city w’as surrendered to Gordon and 
Li Hung-chano, under promise of life to the 
Wangs, who were then e.\ecutcd by Li’s orders. 
At this act, Gordon resigned his command, and 
refused a gift of Tls. 10,000 from the Emperor. 
He was induced to take up his command again, and 
in March — May of 1864 cleared the district round 
the T‘ai-hu of rebels, being wounded at Kin-tang 
on April 6. Chang-chow was taken on May 11, after 
which the Army was disbanded. The Emperor 
gave him the rank of Ti-tu and the distinction of 
the Yellow Jacket. With the assistance of Parkes, 
Gordon established a camp of instruction outside 
Shanghai, largely drawn from his disbanded troops, 
to serve as a disciplined force for the defence of 
the settlement. He left China on November 24, 
1864. He was invited to Peking in 1880 to command 
a Chinese army against Russia, but he advised 
peace and declined to enter the Government service. 

SeeT‘ai P^ing Bebellion, 

GORGES, THE YANGTZE. These are five 
in number and occupy about 150 miles, from I-chang 
to Kuei-chou fu. The river is narrowed to about 
one third of its usual width and the water is from 
three to four hundred feet deep in some places. 
Limestouo cliffs rise to 2,000 feet or more in height. 
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GOUGH ISLAND, a new island formed by the I 
hilting of the inner bar at Wu-sung near Shanghai. 
See Ast/cea Channel, 

GOUVEA, ANTOINE DE, Ta-hua, 

a Jesuit Father born in 1592 in Portugal, who, 
after a stay in Goa reached China in 1636. Ho 
studied the language at Hangchow, then proceeded 
to Wuch‘ang, wliere in two years lie baptised over I 
two hundred adults and built a church. He then ] 
went to Foochow and to other places, but his work | 
was largely ruined by the troubles of the 'lartar 1 
con([ue^t. In 1662 ho was at Soochow and in that ; 
year theie were 2,359 baptisms in Kiangnan. Ho i 
then returned to Foochow and rebuilt the chuach ; 
there In 1665 he was arrested, taken to lacking | 
and exiled to Canton; there in 1669 he was made j 
Vice-provincial. Aftm* the exile he returned to j 
Foochow to look after the twenty four churches ' 
which had (h'pended on him hefoi’e the persecution j 
He died there in 1677 1 

IIavuet . La Stele t/mfanne dv Si lajan fitu, \ 
11, p. 68, note 1 

GOVERNMENT, THE REPUBLICAN. ' 

of the Jiifjeinit J tide pendent JJepaitnienfs , 

of the Chitirse (fovei n/nent (based on the “List , 
of Oflicials” Chill Vbian Lu 1^ il — n-n 1 

official publication of the Cabinet, for the last ■ 
(juarter of 1916. | 

'File l^residency (Ta Tsung 'l’‘ung ^ jife ite) j 

'File Vice J’residency (Fu 'Fsung T‘ung )• 

'Fhe Senate (TsSin 1 Vuan^gjjR^). j 

'File House of Itepresentatn (*s (Chung 1 Yuan 

i 

'File Cabinet (Kuo Wu Yuan 0ilf^P3*) ' 

The Office of “Chiang (diuns” (Chiang Chun Fu j 

^ i 

'File Audit Department (Shen ('hi Yuan j 

'File nine Ministries (I’u -Jfj). 

'File Peking Gendarmerie (Pu Chun 'r‘ung Ling 
Ya Men ). 

'File Central Salt Administration (Yen Wu Shu 

'Fhe National 'Tobacco and Wine Administration 
(ClTuan Kuo Yen (Miiu Shih Wu Shu *2^ fS 
??)• 

The Revenue Council (Sliui Wu ClTu igj ) 

'Fhe (Jlencral Staff (Tsi'an Mou J^en Pu ^S{;4 CrR)- | 
'The Supreme C'ourt (Ta Li Yuan i 

'The National Conservancy Bureau (('h'uau Kuo 
Shui Li Chu I 

'The Department of Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs 
(Meng Tsang Yuan % jK ^). 

'The State Historiographer’s Office (Kuo Shih Kuan 

Hitt). 

'I’he Government of the Metropolitan District 
(Ching Chao ]g[ j 

27 


'The Governments of the Provinces (Sheng and 

the Special Adminisitrative Areas (T‘e Pieh 

(;h‘u Yu I1$PJE«). 

The iLesidency. 

'The I^resident is elected in accordance with the 
terms of the Presidential Election Law, of October 
5, 1913, which forms the only part of the permanent 
( 'onstit iitiuii which has been jiassed and put into 
force Article 1 provides that “a native of China 
over forty years of age, possessing citizen’s rights 
complete and unim])aired, who has lived m the 
(ountry for upwards of ten years, is eligible for the 
Pre>idcncy of the Repuhlic.” Election is by an 
elect-oral college cornjDOsed of the two Houses of 
the National Assembly sitting together. 'I'he loriii 
of olfice IS five yc^ars, subject to one re-(‘lection. 

'J’he duties of tlie J^resident, until the per- 
manent Constitution is xiromulgated, are as set 
forth in the JhoMsional Constitution of March 15, 
1912 'Fhat insitnimeiit provides that the J*resident 
IS the source of all executive powers He promnl 
gates the laws and issues orders for their execution 
He IS the Commander-in-f'hicf of the Army and 
Navy He appoin't's and removes all civul and 
military officials on his own respcmsihility, except 
111 the i ase of the appointment of members of the 
Cabinet, Ambassadors, and Minister's, when the 
(uncurrenee of the legislature is necessary With 
the concurience of the legislature lie can also declare 
w'ar and conclude treaties. He can introduce bills 
and veto legislation, but his veto may be overridden 
by a two-thirds vote of legislature 

The ] ’resident may be impeached by the 
Icgislatur(‘ for high treason after a majority vote 
ot three-fonrths of a rpionini consisting of more 
that four-fifths of the total number of tlic members. 

The Vice /^residenci/. 

The office of Vice President is also provided 
for in tlic Election J.<avv of October 5, 1913. The 
election is held at the same time as that for Pre- 
sident Article 5 jirovides that the Vice I’resideiit 
succeeds to the Presidency, in case the post is 
vacated, and serves to the end of the President’s 
term 

The National A^betnhly 

'Fhe National Assembly is constituted in accord 
aiice with the Jaw for the organization of the 
National Assembly of August 11, 1912, which pro- 
vides that it shall bo made up of a Sertate ('l\s‘un 
1 Yuan and a House of Representative.s 

(Chung i Yuan fR J* ISS)- Senate, for the 

most part, represents the provinces, each Provincial 
Assembly electing two Senators. Additional re- 
presentation IS provided in the Senate for Mongolia, 
'Tibet, (-h‘inghai, the (Central Educational Society 
(Chung Yang Hsueh Hui 
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Chinege residing abroad. The House of Represent- 
atives is designed to represent the people, each 
province being allotted a certain number of Re- 
presentatives, in accordance with its population, 
on the basis of one for every 8CX),(XX) persons. 
Mongolia, Tibet, and C’h^inghai also send delegates. 

Senators serve for six years, one-third retiring 
every two years. Representatives serve for three 
years. 



in force as regards the Natiornal Assembly until 
.superseded by the passage of the permanent Con- 


stitution) : 

Aiticle 19. — The Advi.sory Cciuncil shall have the 
following jiowers : — 

(1) To pass' all law bills 

(2) To pass the budgets of the visional 
Government. 

(3) To i)as8 laws of taxation, of cuirency, 
and of weights and measures for the 
whole country. 

(4) 'Po pass measures for the calling of }»uhlic 
loans and to conclude contracts affecting 
the National Treasury. 

(5) 'Po give consent to matters provided in 
Articles 34, 36, and 40. 

(Noi (>: — Article 34 refers to the appoint- 
ment of members of the Cabinet, Article 
35 to the declaration of war and the con- 
clusion of treaties. Article 40 to the 
declaration of a general amnesty). 

(6) To reply to inquiries from the IVovisional 
Go\ ernraent. 

(7) To receive and consider petitions of 
citizens. 

(8) To make sugge.stions to the Government 
on legal or other matters. 

(9) To introduce interpellations to members 
of the Cabinet and to insist on their being 
present in the Council in making replies 
thereto. 

(10) To insist on the Government iiuostigating 
into any alleged bribery and infringement 
of laws by officials. 

(11) To impeach the provisional President for 
high treason by a majority vote of three- 
fourths of the quorum consisting of more 
than- four-fifths of the total number of 
the members. 

(12) To impeach members of the ('abinet for 
failure to perform their official duties or 
for violation of the law by majority votes 
of two-thirds of the quorum consisting of 
over three-fourths of the total number 
of members. 


I The ('ahinet (Kuo Wu Yuan 

I The Cabinet is composed of a Premier (Kuo 
I Wu Tsimg Li H jtt il), and the Ministers 
' of the nine Ministries (Pu JR) of Foreign 
j Affairs (Wai Chiao ^$1), Interior (Nei Wu ft R), 
Finance (Ts'ai (ffieng fttift), War (Lu Chun gUt), 
Marine (Ilai C'hun iHl|C), Justice (Ssu Fa ^ ^), 
Education (Chiao Yu RW)» Agriculture and (>om- 
mcrco (Nung Shang ^ ), and Communications 
(Chiao T‘ung 

I'he members of the Cabinet are provided for 
111 Chajiter V of the Provisional Constitution, which 
states that they .shall assist the President in assum- 
ing responsibilities and shall countersign all bills 
introduced and all laws and orders issued by the 
j President. They and their deputies may be pre.sent 
I and speak in the legislature. 

j Article 19 of the Provisional Constitution pro- 
I V ides that the legi.slaturo may insist on the presence 
; of members of the Cabinet to reply to inter- 
1 pellatioiis It may also insist on the Government 
! investigating into any cases of alleged bribery and 
j infringement cf laws by officials. The same Article 
; further provides tliat the legi.slature may impeach 
i members of the Cabinet for failure to perforin their 
. official duties or for violation of the law by a 
I majority vote, vvliich i.s slightly les.s than that 
j required for the impoachmeiit of the l^residont. 

! Eight Councillors (Ts‘an I® ^) are attached 
j to the Cabinet Office. There is also a Secretariat 
, (Mi Shu T‘iug flf H), made up of a Chief 
I Secretary (Mi Shu Chang six Secretaries 

(Mi Shu H), twenty Senior Clerks (Ch‘ien Shih 
and fifty-si.v Junior Clerks (( -hu Shih ). 

Four semi-indeiiendeiit Bureaus are connected 
with the Cabinet ; the Bureau of Laws (Fa Chih 
Chu the Civil Service Bureau (Ch‘uan 

Hsu Chu the Bureau of Statistics (T‘ung 

Chi Chu a'lfi the Bureau of Printing (Yin 

Chu Chu 

The Audit Depaif merit (Shell (Jii Yuan 

A system of auditing the Government accounts 
is provided by a law, dated October 3, 1914. All 
Government offices throughout the i*ountry are 
obliged to submit monthly reports of their receipts 
and expenditures' to the Audit Department at Peking 
for inspection and verification 

The Department is also entrusted with the 
work of auditing the accounts of the whole country 
for the fiscal year and submitting suggestions to 
the fVosident. 

The officials of the Department are as follows : 

The Auditor-General (Sh6n Chi Yuan Yuan 
Chang 

The Assistant Auditor-General (Shen Chi Yuan 
Fu Yuan Chang 
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Three Chiefs (T'iiig Chang mA ) of each of 
the three Bureaus into which the Depart- 
ment is divided. 

Fifteen Auditors (Shen Chi Kuan ^ gf ). 

Twenty-seven Assistant Auditors (Hsich Shen 
Kuan aaF'fiT). 

One Chief Secretary (Sliu C’hi Kuan Cliaiig 

• lEtrfi). 

Five Secretaries (Shu Chi Kuan 

Accountants (Ho Suan Kuan ^ 

7’/ie Ministries (Pu SR). 

The organization of each of the nine Ministries 
IS similar. Each has a (leneral Ofl’ice (Tsung Wu 
T'ing ittigfl!), which is entrusted with the keeping 
of the archives, the management of accounts, and 
other matters relating to the internal affairs of the 
Ministry. Each has a number of l^epartments 
(Ssu ^), varying in number from three to eight, 
which divide the routine work of the Ministry. 

In each Ministry there is one Minister (Tsung 
Chang JftA), and at least one Vico Minister (Tz‘u 
Ohang Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 

Marine, Justice, Education, and Agriculture and 
Commerce each have one Vico Minister, the other 
Ministries having two apiece. 

The officials next in rank to the Vice Ministers 
are the (Councillors (Ts‘an Shili of whom 

each Ministry has four, except the Ministry of 
Education which has three Their duties consist of 


drafting laws, orders, and documents, under the 
direction of thoir superior officers. 

Next in rank are the Chiefs of Departments 
(Ssu tUiang TfJ A). 

Next come the Secretaries (Mi Shu % A ), 
usually four in number. 

[ After the Secretaries come the Senior and 
j Junior ('lerks (Ch‘ien Shih jfe and Chu Shih 
I varying in number from 134 in the Ministry 

I of the Interior to 66 in the Ministry of Education, 
i These officers are not found in the two Ministries 
of Marine and War, where the clerical staff is on a 
different basis. 

Finally oac'h Ministry, with the exception of 
tlie Ministry of Foreign Affairs, emiiloys a number 
of technical men ((ffii (’heng jp and Chi Shih 

a±)- 

Ministers and Vice Ministers arc appointed 
directly by the President, the appointment of 
Ministers being subject to the consent of the 
National Assembly. Cfficials between the grades 
of Councillor and Senior Clerk, inclusive, are re- 
commended by their superior officers and the heads 
of their Ministries to the President, who appoints 
and (Mimmissions them. Officials of the grade of 
.Jiinioi Clerk and under are recommended to office 
by their superior officers and commissioned and 
appointed by the head of the Ministry. 

The following table shows the Departments 
into which the Ministers are divided : 


Foreign Ajjairs. 
Political Affairs 
(( Jieng Wu ^ pf ) 
Commercial Affairs 
(T'ung Shang a IR). 

Intercourse 
(Chiao Chi |S)- 


Interior, 

Civil Administration 
(Min Chih 
Lauds 

(Chih Fang IggjJ ). 
Police 
(Ching Cheng 
Works (T‘u Mu d: ^ ) 
Ceremonies 
(U ‘SuBf^). 
Health 

(Wei 


Finance, 

d’axation 

(Fu shui m m 

Accounts 

(K'uai C'hi ■frit). 

Currency 
(Ch'uaii Pi 
Public Loans 
(Rung Chai i;®)- 
Treasury 

(K‘ii Tshingjg®). 


War, 

Military Administration 
((Juin H^ng ¥#). 
Military Affairs 
((ffiuii Wu gt0r). 

Ordinance 
(Chun Hsieh 
('ommissariat 
(Clmn Hsu ?! «). 
Medical ((7hun I ^ S). 
Law (ChunFa^i*). 
Livestock 
(Chun Mu )■ 


Agriculture and 


Marine, 

Justice. 

F ducat ton. 

Commerce. 

(%ftnm unicat tons. 

Naval Administration 

Civil Affairs 

General 

Mining 

Railway 

(Chiin Heng^lA). 

(Min Shih 

Education 

(K‘uang ChengHiFjc ) 

Administration 

Naval Affairs 

£»)■ 

(p«u T‘ung Chiao 

Agriculture and 

(Ln Cheng HfiS). 

Chiin Wu!S:»). 

Criminal 

Yii wattW). 

Forestry 

Posts 

Ordinance 

Affairs 

Technical 

(Nung Lin ). 

Yu Cheng ). 

(Chiin Hsieh iptttV 

(Using Shih 

Education 

Commerce and 

Telegraph and 

Education 

)»«)• 

(Chuan Men Chiao 

Industry 

Telephone 

(Chun HsuehqCj^). 

Prisons 

Yu wnttw) 

(Rung Shang XR )• 

Administration 

Commissariat 

(Chien Yii 

Popular 

Fishing and 

(Tien (’h6ng ). 

(Chiin Hsd ffi). 

£90- 

Education 

Stock Raising 

Shipping 

Law 

(Chiin Fa *»). 

(Shd Hui Chiao 

Yu Itfrikt). 

(Yu MuaitttV 

(Hang Cheng UtlS:). 
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The Central Salt AdminiHnition (Yon Wu Shu 

m SFS). 

The Central Salt -Administration is constituted 
in acfordance with the terms of Article 5 of the 
Cfnnese Goernment Ileorganization Ixiaii Agree- 
ment, of April 21, 1913. While independent of 
the Ministry of Finance, it is closely associated 
^\lth It by reason of the fact that the post of 
Director General (Tu Pan ) must always be 
held by the Minister of Finance, while that of 
Chief of the Administration (Shu Chang ) 

has always been occupied by one of the Vice 
Ministers of Finance. 

Within the Administration a Chief Inspectorate j 
has been organized, as provided in the Article of i 
the Agreement ab()^e mentioned, which reads in 
part as follows ; 

“'Phis Central Salt Administration will j 
comprise a (Uuef Insjiectorate of Salt Revenues ; 
(Cdii Ho Tsuiig tSo under a Chineso | 

Chief Insjiecior (IVaiiig Ran and a j 

foreign Associate Chief Inspector (Hiii Pan i 
tm), who will constitute the chief authority | 
for the Miperintcndence of the issue of licenses ! 
and the compilation of reports and returns of i 
revenues In each salt-producing district Hiero | 
will be a branch office of the CJiiof Inspectorate | 
((fiii Ho Fen 8o under one Chinese j 

and one foreign District Insjiector (So Chang j 
PJr fi) who shall be jointly responsible for the | 
collection and deposit of the salt revenuesi. The 
engagement and dismissal of these Chinese and 
foreign District Inspectors, and of the necessary 
Chinese and foreign staff at the Chief and j 
Rrancli Inspectorates, will be decided jointly by j 
the (/hinesc and foreign Chief Inspectors, with 1 
the approval of the Minister of Finance ” j 

I 

77o' National Toharco and IPo/r Admint^tintioik ; 
((fipiian Kuo Yen Chiu JShih Wu Shu ^ ^ ^ 1 

'J’his is an iudepeudent dejiartinent, created , 
tlaiiuai*y 21, 1916, to take charge of the public j 
sales and taxation of tobacco and wjiie for the ! 
whole country. The direction of the Administration ! 
IS in the hands of a Director General and an ! 
Associate Director General. | 

i 

The Revniite Covncil (Shiii Wu ChTi j 

The Revenue Council was creatcid by an Edict, 1 
dated May 9, 1906, to take charge of the Maritime | 
( Customs. Supervision over the Customs is exercised { 
through the Inspectorate General of (-ustoms at I 
Peking and the Superintendents of Customs (Hai | 
Kuan Chien Tu who are stationed at j 

the different ports. j 


The principal officials of the Revenue Council 
are the Comptroller General (Tu Pan the 

Associate Comptroller General (Hui Pan ), a 
Councillor (T‘i Tiao nR)* and an Assistant 
Councillor (l*aiig T‘i Tiao 

The Naltonal Conservancy limeaa ((’h'uan Kuo 

Shui Li Chu 

This Hurean was established for the purpose of 
doaling with (juestions of river conservancy. It is 
iuile])endent of hut closely allied to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce, because of the nature 
of its work and because the post of Director General 
(Tsung Ts‘{u of the Bureau has been occupied 

from the first by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. ^Phe immediate direction of the affairs 
of the Bureau is in the hands of the Vice Director 
(teneral (Fu Tsung Ts'ai SlJJ#, Sfe)* 

'J'he Adnunit^lintive Coint (P'lng C^heng Yuan 

^ j* m 

The Administrative (^ourt was organized for 
the {lurjiosc of trj'ing impeachments of officials. 
Deliberations take place befort* one of the three 
Sub-Courts into which it is divided ^I'lie principal 
officials of the Administrative Ckmrt are the 
Chief of the (Jourt (Y’^uan Cliang who 

exerci.ses sujicrvisory control over the affairs of the 
whole Court, and fifteen Judges (P'lng Slnh If ), 
who sit in the Sub-C'ourts. 

The Meitopolilan Jhstnrf (Ching Chao 

J’Jic name of the Metropolitan District was 
(hanged in 1914 from “Shun T‘ien Fu” I® ^ iff to 
“Ching Chao” ItfC . >n accordance with the 
decision to abolish the term and office of Fu 
(Prefecture^ 

The Metropolulan District coinpriseH im area of 
about one Inindred miles square, centering around 
Peking and including twenty District Citie.s 
(llsien 1^). The chief official is the Governor 
(Ching Chao Yin ® whose seat is at Peking 

He is independent of the Chihli provincial 
authorities and ri^sponsihle only to the Central 
(hivernnient. Within his jurisdiction his functions 
corre‘^)ond witli tho.se of a Governor of a jirovince. 

Ptovtvrinl Government. 

The chief civil authority iii each prov ince is tlie 
Gevernor (Sheng Chang who is appointed 

directly by the President His jurisdiction in each 
case exteiid.s over one province only, the old 
grouping of provinces which existed during the 
Manchu regime having been abolished. 

The Governor exercises sujiervision over the 
Taoyiiis, District Magistrates, and other local 
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ofTicials. 1'lie Dit$trict Magistrates are appointed or i 
dismissed by the President at the recommendation j 
of the Governor. The Taoyins are appointed | 
directly by the President and carry on their work 
under the supervision of the Governor. 

The Governor may issue provincial Orders 
(Sheng Ling ^ ^ ) and may suspend the Orders 
issued by the Taoyins, District M agista’ates', etc. 
He also exercises control over the militia and, in 
case of necessity, may recpiest the co-operation of 
the regular military establishment. 

The ordinary functions of the Governor are | 
exercised through the Administrative Department 
(Glieiig \Vu T‘jng Jgfc JjS) of Ins office, the Chief 
of which (T‘ing Chang KS&) is an official appointed 
directly by the President. The Department is 
di\ idcd into four Divisions (K‘o f ) : of General 
Affairs ('rsiing VVu ifeB?), Jnterior Affairs (Nei Wu 
Educational Affairs ((>hiao Yu »»), and 
Industrial Affairs (Shih Yeh JflfSS)- 

E\'ery six niontJis the Governor is required to 
submit a report to the I'residorit on tlie records of 
the xarious officials subordinate to him or under liis 
su[)er\ Jsion 

Til each province all matters connected with 
fuiHiico are under the direction of a provincial 
Department of Pinanco (Ts^ai Cheng T‘ing 
w'Incli IS practically a blanch of the Ministry of 
Finance. It is under the control of the Ministry 
and also under the supervision of the Governor of 
tlie pro^ince. TJie jinncipal ofiTicial in the Depart- 
ment IS the Chief of Department (T*ing Chang 

'rile Deijartniont of Finance exercises general 
control over the officials of the province who collect 
taxes, who may cither have tax collecting as their 
sole duties or who have such duties added to other 
functions. The former are more under the control 
f»t the Department, the latter more under the 
control of the Governor. 

The District Magistrates ivho collei’t taxes are 
in a different from that of other tax 

collecting officials, being subject to the supervision 
both of the Department Of Finance and the Gover- 
nor. They are not subject to removal by the 
Dejiartnient of Finance, which can only rejiort them 
to the Governor, lleturns of taxes collected by 
them are sent through the Governor and thence 
through the Department to the Ministry of Finance. 
A])pojntments and removals of District Magistrates 
who collect taxes ai’e decided by the Governor and 
reported by him to the Ministry of Finance. 

'Jlie relation of the Governor to judicial matters 
in his province is similar to his relation to financial 
matters, but his powers in this regard are more 
extensive. The principal judicial authority in the 
province is the Chief Judge of the Higher Court 


(Kdo Tcng 8hen P‘ttn T‘ing T*ing Chang X 9 

the supreme court of the province. 
He exercises his functions both under the direction 
of the Ministry of Justice and of the Governor. 
The latter’s control over the judiciary is assured 
by his power to fix the apjiointments as well as the 
dismissals, rewards, and punishments of the 
officials in the law courts, courts of procuratwm, 
prisons, etc., wliore no courts of the new style 
(Shen Clnen T‘ing have been established. 

He also passes on the estimates of receipts and 
expenditures of the judiciary in his province which 
I are prejiared by the Chief Judge and submitted to 
j him and also reported to the Ministry of Justice. 

I Finally, the control of the Governor over the 
' judiciary is assured by virtue of the direct 
j Kujiervision which lie exercises over the District 
' Magistrates, most of whom still exercise judicial 
I functions. 'I'hese officials arc also under the 
' supervision of the Chief .fudge, to whom tliey must 
I submit reports and by whom they are subject to bo 
I inspected. 

j In addition to the power of supers ision over 
. the finances and the judiciary the Governor in the 
, past has sometimes been given control over the 
; regular military establishment of his province. 

I During the disturbances of the last few years it has 
frequently happened that the post of Governor has 
been combined with that of “Tu Chun’ or 

, Military Governor. 

, This latter is the principal military official of 
j the province, under the direct orders of the president 
I and the supervision of the Ministry of War and the 
i General Staff (Ts‘an Mou Pen Pu ). The 

i po.st was originally known, after the First Re- 
i volution, as “Tu Tu“ ’> June 30, 1914, 

i the title was changed to “Chiang Chun” Sf ; and 
’ on July 6, 1916, it was again changed to its 
! present form. 

1 For the purpose of maintaining order within 
i his jurisdiction the “Tu Chun” may move troops 
I and use military force, either "when requested to do 
I so by the Governor of the province, or at his own 
' initiative m times of emergency. In either case he 
' must report liis action to the President, the Ministry 
j of War, and the General Staff. 

! In addition to the supervision exercised over 
I the Governor by the Ministries of Finance and 
I Justi<*e and, under peculiar conditions, by the 
i Ministry of War, as outlined above, it is further 
I provided that each of the different Ministries at 
Peking exercises supervision over the Governor in 
matters appertaining to its particular work. The 
Ministries may issue instructions to the Governor 
regarding such matters and, if they consider that 
ho has acted in conflict with law or overstepped 
his authority, they may petition the President for 
I his decision. 
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The Ministry of the Interior occupies a peculiar 
position in relation to the Governor. The latter is 
required to keep it informed of all his rect^mmend- 
atlons for the appointment, dismissal, etc., of the 
District Magistrates and other oflicials under his 
jurisdiction, as well as of the arrangements made 
in his Administrative Office. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs maintains 
representatives in the provinces to conduct the local 
intercourse with foreigners. 1'hese are the Special 
Commissioners of Foreign Affairs, or Diplomatic 
Envoys, (Wai Chiao Vu T‘e P‘ai C.^hiao She Yuan 

Thp Taoyin. 

Each province is divided into a number of large 
divisions, varying between two and seven, called 
**Tao’* ( Jg ), each under the jurisdiction of an 
official called “Taoyin” 

Tlie Taoyin acts under the supervision of the 
Governor of the province. Within his jurisdiction 
hi» powers are similar to those of the Governor. 
He may be clothed by the Governor with authority 
to exercise supervision over the District Magistrates 
within his jurisdiction in connection with their 
functions' as tax collectors and judges, such super- 
vision being exercised under the direction of the 
provincial Department of Finance and the Higher 
Court. Reports must also be submitted regarding 
this part of their duties to the Governor. 

The Taoyin exercises general supervision over 
all other acts of the District Magistrates within his 
jurisdiction. He may issue Orders (Tao Ling gt 
and may cancel Orders issued by .the District 
Magistrates under him. He may submit recom- 
mendations to the Governor for the appointment, 
reward, or punishment of such District Magistrates 
and he may, in case a vacancy occurs, fill it by a 
temporary appointment. 

Like the Governor the Taoyin is also given 
authority to use the militia in his jurisdiction and 
to apply to the regular military forces for aid when 
occasion therefor arises. In doing this last, 
however, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
he must send his application through the Governor. 

Finally, the Taoyin has the right, in matters of 
great urgency or importance, to petition the Pre- 
sident direct, in which case he must report his 
action to the Governor. 

The District Maijistrates, 

The district Magistrate (Hsien Chih Shih 
mo* ) is the chief civil authority in the third 
and smallest division of the province — the District 
(Hsien Bl),— the number of which in each Tao 
varies greatly. 

The typical District consists of a walled town 
and itfi surrounding country. 


The duties of a District Magistrate are varied. 
Kxcopt in the important centres he is usually the 
principal judge in the District, exercising his 
functions, as has been stated, under the supervision 
of the Taoyin, the Governor and the Higher Court. 
He is also usually the chief tax collecting official 
' in his District, acting under the supervision of the 
' Taoyin, the Governor, and the provincial Depart- 
! meiit of Finance. Within the scope of his authority 
he may issue Orders (Hsien Ling controls 

lesser officials in his District. 

The District Magistrate is the principal police 
I officer of his District, whether the police force is 
' irregular and of the old style, or whether a modern 
Di.«!trict Police Station has been established In the 
latter case ho occupies the position of Chief of the 
District Police Station (Hsien ('hiiig Ch‘a So 
So (^hang 

In matters of importance the District Magis- 
trate has the right to petition the Governor direct, 
in winch case he must report his action to the 
Taoyin. 

ijike the Governor and the Taoyin the District 
Magistrate is given control over the militia in his 
District, and he may requ'est the co-operation of 
the regular military forces. 

The Police, 

The hoviil Police Departments (Ti Fang (’hing Ch‘a 
TTng 

Under the terms of a Presidential Mandate 
issued in August, 1914, it is provided that Local 
Police Departments shall be established in each of 
the provincial capRals and commercial centres, to 
take charge of matters relating to policing, public 
health, and fire prevention. If established in a 
city which IS the headquarters of a Governor, it 
comes under the latter’s jurisdiction. 

The Chief of the Local Police Department (T*iiig 
I Chang is recommended to office either by 

the Taoyin or by the Governor. The latter forwards 
the recommendation to the Ministry of the Interior, 
which in turn petitions the President to make the 
appointment. The Chief of the Local Police 
Department may issue police regulations subject to 
the approval of the President. He has the power 
to cashier his subordinates and in general he directs 
the affairs of his Department subject to the super- 
vision of the Taoyin or Governor. 

The District Police Stations (Hsien Ching Ch*a So 

These may bo established in the Districts or 
else the Districts may rely for their police force on 
the local trainbands (Pao Wei T*uan {|f B)* 
Where a District Police Station has been established 
the District Magistrate is the Chief of the Station 
(So Chang ffifk ). Sub-Stations may be established 
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in a DiHtrict. The detailed regulations to govern 
the work of the District Police Station are drawn 
up by the District Magistrate and referred^ through 
the Taoyin, to the Governor, by whom they are 
fixed and then reported to the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

The Pehing Police Deyartment (Ching Shih Ohing 

Ch‘a T‘ing JC »»»«)• 

I’he organization of the Poking Police Depart- 
ment IS similar to that of the Local Police Depart- 
ments, the principal difference being'that the former 
is under the direct supervision of the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

LR.p.t.] 

GOVERNORS OF HONGKONG. The follow- 
ing is a list of those who have held this post. 
Until the apjiointment of a British Minister to 
reside in Peking (1860) the Governor and Com- 
mander-in f^hiof of the Colony of Hongkong and j 
its dependencies was also ll.B.M. I’lenipotentiary | 
and Minister-extrs ordinary and Chief Superintend- j 
ent of Trade. 

Sir Henry J^ottingeu, k c.b., June 26, 1843 
Sir John Francis Davis, k.cj.b.. May 8, 1844. 

Sir Samuel George BoniUm, k.c.b., March 20, 1848. 
Sir John Ho wring, ll.b., April 13, 1854. 

Sir Hercules George Hobert Robinson, September 
9, 1869. 

Sir Bk’HARO (iRAVES MacDonnell, K.C’ M G., C.B., 
March 16, 1865. 

Sir Arthur Kennedy, k.c'.m.g., cj b., April 16, 1872. 
Sir John 1*ope Hbnnessy, k.c.m.g., April 22, 1877. 
Sir George Ferguson Bowen, g.c.m.g,, March, 
1883. 

Sir George William Des Vckux, k.(\m.o., October 
1887. 

Sir William Robinson, g.c.m.g., December 10, 1891. 
Sir Henry Arthur Blake, g.c.m.g., November 25, 
1898. 

Sir Matthew Nathan, k.c.m.g., July 29, 1904. 

Sir Frederh’K Dbaltry Lugard, k.c.m.g.. July 28, 
1907. 

Sir Fran(’is Henry May, July 4, 1912. 

See each of these names in separate articles. 

GOVERNORS OF PROVINCES. Under the 
Manchus and in the first years of the Republic the 
provinces of (Jiihli, Ssuchhian and Feng-t‘ien were 
admini.stratod by a Viceroy Kfp Uvng tn, alone, 
while all other provinces, either singly or in pairs, 
had a Governor ^ UH h»un fuy (colloquially called 
fu t‘ni JiTg), some of them a Viceroy as well 

After the Republic was established the office of 
Viceroy was abolished and each province separately 
was ruled by a Governor who was entitled 


After the Revolution of 1913 Yuan Shih-k‘ai 
separated the civil and military powers, giving the 
chief civil official in each province the title 8 ^ 

hyirn an shih and the chief military official that of 
)|f 9 chiang chan. In 1915 these two officials were 
made to reside in different cities, the civil governor 
generally occupying the provincial capital. 

After the succession of Li Yuan-hung the 
titles though not the functions of these officials 
were changed again, by a decree of .July 6, 1916; 
the civil governor became ^ g shhig change and 
the military governor ^ tv chun. See Govern- 
ment y Pepu hi i can. 

Mayers : The Chinese Government; Belt- 
CHENKO : Piesent-day Organization, etc., (1912) 

GRACE EVANGELICAL MISSION. 

llendqnnrtns . — Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S A 

Works at Kikungshan in Honan, with five 
missionaries lu 1916, 

GRALLAE, an Order which includes the 
Rails, Uraues, Bustards, etc. The following are 
found ill C!hina. 

GaUnnda chforttyus, the Moorhen, China 
generally and Formosa. Amaurornis yhoenicura, 
the White-breasted Water-hen, S. China. Porzana 
e/yfhiothoiax, all over China and in Forraoha. 
j P, yusilta, the Pallas’ C-rake, CJiina general- 
, ly. P. yaijlulh, Eastern I'hina and Manchuria, 
i Ilypotaennha stnata, the .Blue-breasted Banded 
Rail, S. China and Formosa, llnllvs indicus, 
throughout China and Manchuria. P, aquaticus, 
L(iwer Yangtze, Amoy. Fulira atra, the Coot, 
China generally and Manchuria. Grus lilfordi, the 
Eastern Grey Crane, Clhina generally. G. monackus, 
N. China and Yangtze valley. G. vipw. in N.E. 
China, Yangtze valley, Manchuria and Siberia. G. 
japonensis, in Manchuria; seldom south of the Wall. 
G, feitrogeianys, the Great White or Siberian Crane, 
in passage in Manchuria, and occasionally in N 
(’hina. Anlhtopindcs vugo, the Demoiselle Crane, 
in Mongolia and the western frontier of C’hina, 
both sides of the Great Wall. Ohs dyhowslcit, the 
Eastv»rii Great Bustard, central and northern China 
! and Manchuria, Korea, etc. 

David et Oustalet : hes (hseaujc de la Chtne, 
((rniides, Otides, Rallides). 

GRAMMARS, ETC. It is disputed whether 
the structure of C-hinese allows the term grammar 
to be projierly applied to it. The word is used here 
as the most convenient heading for some remarks 
oil the works used by the foreigner in learning 
(liinese. The number of such books has increased 
so enormously that many pages would be required 
to give even a more list of names. 

The early Roman Catholic missionaries prepared 
aids for themselves and for ncw-comers, but these 
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generally remained in manuscript. A number of 
such MSS. may be seen in the Hunterian Museum 
of the Glasgow University. The first to pubfish 
was Varo {q-v.), in 1730. Fourmont followed with 
a Grammar founded on Varo. Marshman of 
Serainpore wrote Clavis Sinica or Elements of 
(HuneKe Grammar (1814) and in 1815 Morrison 
issued a Grammar of Chinese. In 1822 Rf.mtjsat 
published JCUmens de la tjrammaire chinorse, 
G(>N(;alves* works (Grammatica LatinOy 1828, etc.), 
were in Jiatin and Portuguese. The Notitia 
J^irujmie Sinivae of Premare first appeared in 1831 ; 
an English translation by J. G. Bridgman was 
is.sued at ('anton in 1847. Bazin, in 1856, printed 
G t am m ait e M and at ine. 

After this, as foreigners in Ghina increased in 
numbers, the aids of all kinds for students of the 
language become too numerous to mention; but the 
best known were those by Edkins (Grammai of 
Goltoquial Chinej<e); Summers (Hand hook of the 
ChitieMfi IjamjuagCy Grammar and Ohrestomathi/) ; 
l.»oiisciiEm (Grammar of the Chinese Language) \ 
and there were many which w(‘re u.seful for a time 
or for a district, which are now forgotten. It will 
be noted that, so far, therti has been no hesitation 
in speaking of (ham mar. 

Later, however, .such books took the form of 
Progressive Lessons, Manuals, and Collections of t 
idiomatic phrases. Giles, John Ro.ss, W. A. P. | 
Martin, Dyer Ball and a score of others published I 
such works in English; but the two which have j 
been the most used are Wade’s Ya-yen Tzu-erh C///, I 
3867, (see Tzii^eth Ch%). and Matker’s Course of I 
Mandat Mi Lessons (1892); the former being for j 
many years the manual for Consular and Customs 
services, the latter, appearing much later, being 
then more used by missionaries. 

Wade issued at the same time with the above- 
named work on the Colloiiuial another course in 
Documentary C’hinese, )Ven-chien Tzu-eth Chi. A j 
similar work prepared for the use of Chistoms i 
students is Hirth’s 7V.r/ book of Document at y 1 
(WtMiexe. The same author has publisj^d a valuable 
small book, Notes on the Chinese Documentar y 
Style. , 

Two imjiortant works by the Jesuits must be 
nnined ; the Cutsiis Litteraturae Sinensis by Zottoli, 
in 5 volumes, and Eudiithents de Patlet et de Style 
chi/iois by WiEGEH, in 12 volumes. 

"I’hese are but a few out of many. Hoj'KINS, 
Hillier, Bulloijk, Tmbault-Huaht, Vis.sieue, 
JioucHEH and many more must here he merely 
mentioned. 

Since the ‘new C’hinese’ came in with Jajianese 
influence, the increase of new.spapers and the general 
educational awakening, there has been a now crop of 
works meant to teach it. 


Morgan’s Chinese Speaker and Wendi Styles, 
Mrs. Mateer’s New Terins for Old Ideas, Otto’s 
Translations from Modern Chinese, De Bruin’s 
Introduction to Modem Chinese, and Baller’s 
Wendi Lessons are amongst the newest works. See 
also Lexicograjthy. 

CoRDiER ; Bibliotheca Sinica, col. 1650. 

GRAND CANAL ^ yu ho, imperial river; 
iEN yiin ho, transport river ; fSf c/i‘a ho, river 
ol locks. The great canal connects Peking and 
Haiigcliow, about 650 miles apart. The credit of 
its construction is often given to Khubilai Khan; 
but it had already e.vi,stod in parts for a thousand 
years ; on making Peking his capital ho added the 
northern part of the canal so as to make through 
communication between Ih^king and the old Sung 
Capital, Hangchow. The portion l)etwci‘n the two 
great rivers, the Yellow Biver and the Yangtze, 
was first made in the (*hou dyna.sty, about 485 b.g 
hy channels joining the various lakes of that dis 
trict, and it was altered from time to time during 
later centuries as need reijnired, as lakes beeame 
shaltt)w, ete. In tlie Sung dynasty it was coiitiimed 
to Hangchow which was then the f'apital, making 
it some 430 miles long The northern ])(>rtion from 
the Yellow Buer to lh‘king was made hy Kiiubtlat 
Khan at the end of the 13th century; it was some 
500 miles in length and made the total length of 
the (’anal some 1,200 miles; the evaet length as 
given in Gandar’s elaborate study is 3,630 1i. 

Gandar : IjC Canal Lm penal, (Var. Sin. No 4) 

GRAND COUNCIL or State Council £2 
ehun ehi eh'u, was instituted in the Shun Ctith 
period (1644-62) and was the highest authority in 
the empire after the emperor. It niiglit be called 
the emperor’s J’rivy (^)uncil, where state business 
was traiisaeted daily from 4 to 6 a m It was 
composed, in later times of five Ministers, Manebu.s 
and Chinese, who held other offices. The tith*, 
which means literally ‘Army-plan place,’ sh(/ws it 
w’as originally a military council. 

GRAND SECRETARY. The Grand Seeret- 
ariat g|[ nei ko, inner hall, was the Supreme 
Council under tlie Ming dynasty, but was in practice 
superseded later by the Grand f-ouncil (^/.i’.). It 
then formed a Court of Archives with four Grand 
Secretaries, two Manchii and two (liinese, with the 
title (colloquial) Iji ^ chvng Vang central hall, or 
(literary) ^ ft} tsai hsiang. The office, with its 
nominal duties, was the highe.st honour to which an 
official could attain. 

Under the Ming Emperors the familiar title 
was ko lao mm, Elder of the (nei) ko This was 
written Colao by the Jesuit missionaries. 

GRANT, JAMES HOPE, born July 22, 1808, 
was appointed commander of British troops in the 
Anglo-French expedition of 1860 against China, 
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wiuu uiB iciiiK oi ijieutenant-General. It was he 
who had the task of destroying the Yuan Ming 
Yuan. He died March 7, 1875. 

GRAPES, Vitis vhiifera, p*u t*ao. The 
grape is not a native of China but was brought 
from central Asia by Chang Ch‘ien in the second 
century b.c. The first mention of it in Chinese 
literature is in Ssu*ma Ch‘ien. There must have 
been several varieties introduced, to account for the 
number of varieties now found in N. China. 

A white grape grown near Hsuan-hua fu is the 
most cx])ensivo of all Chinese grapes, and is only 
to bo had in limited quantities. The berries are 
much elongated. Tliey can be kept, with care, till 
February. There are also seedless white grapes in 
N. China. J’ur])le grapes also are grown, in several 
\aricties, central Shansi being especially noted for 
them. One variety, if put in baskets and placed in 
cool cellars, can be kept for almost the whole year. 

Vines are always trained over arbors or some 
such supports, with very long main leaders. After 
the first frost in October the vines are taken dowm, 
primed and if necessary coiled up, and arc then 
buried to protect them from the severe cold of 
winter. 

Heveral species of wild grape arc found, V. 
(mi}i)P7}fiiK and others. From some a fairly good 
wine is made. 

Mkyeii : AgricvUural Exploiations, etc ; Buet- 
SCHNEIUER : Tlotanicon Saunuiif I, p. 25; MAnro 
Polo, c. 37. 

GRAPHITE. See Minerals. 

GRASS CHARACTER is^ao tzO, the 

Chinese running hand, used in Inisiness hut not in 
official documents. It dates from the Ch‘in m 
dynasty, aboxit B c. 220. 

GRA$SCLOTH,|C%> the name given to cloth 
woven from ramie, hemp, pineapple fibre, or from 
any mixture of those. 'I’hero are many qualities, 
the best closely rehonibliiig foreign linen. The value 
of the export in 1916 was Hk.Tls. 1,710,336. See 
Fibres, textile. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA. The re- 
lations of Great Britain with China, both in peace 
and in war, have. been more imimrtant during the 
last two or three centuries than those of any other 
Power. 

The story opens with the arrival of Weddell 
in 1637 and includes the long and varied experience 
of the East India Company down to 1834; the 
Amherst and Macartney embassies ; the First 
War, ending with the Treaty of Nanking in 1842 ; 
the cession of Hongkong; Gordon’s victories over 
the T‘ai P*ing rebels; the Second War, ending with 
the destruction of the Summer Palace and the 
Treaty of Peking in 1860 ; Margary’s murder ; the 
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opening of many ports to foreign trade; down to 
the leasing of W^eihaiwei in 1898. 

All these matters are dealt with under separate 
articles. 

’riie total trade between Great Britain and 
(Uiiiiese in 1914 was Tls. 127,000,000, the percentage 
of China’s whole trade being 13.8 with Great Britain 
or 49 0 with the British Empire. 

The following is a complete list of all Ministers 
who have represented Great Butain at the court 
of Peking. 

1853, December 24, Sir John Bo wring. Plenipoten- 
tiary and Chief Suporintendinit. 

1857, April 17, James Bruce, Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine. Special Mission. 

1850, January 14. Hon F. W. A. (afterwards Sir 
Frederu^k) Biittoe, Envoy o.xtraordinary and 
M ini'^ter ])lenipotentiary. 

1860, March 20, James Bruce, Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine. Special Mission. 

1865, April 7, Sir Rutherpord Alcock, Envoy 
extraordinary and Minister pleniiiotenliary and 
Ciiief Superintendent of British trade. 

1871, July 22, Thomas F. (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Wade, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
})otentiary and (’hief Siqiermtcndent. 

1876, February 21, tlic same, with new credentials. 
1833, July 1, Sir Harry S Parkes, Envoy extra- 
ordinary and Mini'^ter jilenipotentiary. 

1885, May 2, Sir R Hart, Envoy extraordinary 
and Minister plenipotentiary. (Did not take 
up appointment). 

1885, November 24, Sir J. Walsham, Envoy extra- 
ordinary and Minister jilenipotentiary. 

1892, Ajnil 1, N. R (afterwards lU. Hon. Sir 
Nh’iiolas) O’Conor, Envoy extraordinary and 
Min istiu’ })lenipotcntiary . 

1896, January 1, Sir C. M. (now Rt lion Sir 0. M.) 
Ma(’Donall), Envoy extraordinary and Minister 
plenrjmtcntiary. 

1900, October 26, Sir E. M. (now Rt. Hon. Sir E.) 
Satow, Envoy extraordinary and Minister pleni- 
potentiary. 

1906, May 31, Sir John N. Jordan, Special Envoy 
extraordinary and Mini.ster plenipotentiary 
aiL hit. 

1906, October 26, the same; Envoy extraordinary 
and Minister plenipotentiary. 
jl909, February 24, the same; Special Ambas-sador 
extraordinary to attend the funeral of the 
Fimperor Kuang Hsu] See Treaties. 

GREAT LEARNING, Ta hsmh, the 

second of the Four Books. Its authorship is un- 
certain, though it is usually ascribed to K‘ung Chi 
a grandson of CoNPunus. Its dale seems certainly 
the fifth century D.r. It was added as a chapter to 
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the Li Chi in the 2nd century a.d. by Ma Yung, i 
According to Ciiu Hsi and others the meaning of 
the title is Learning for adults, as Hsiao hsiieh is 
Learning for the young. See Classics. 

Legge : Classics, vol. i. 

GREAT TRAVELLER, THE, ta hsing 

jin. Biot’s term for an official named in the Chou 
Li : tho chief authority in charge of all dealings 
with tho States, and tho reception of ambassadors j 
or visitors to Court. He, with a junior colleague • 
called the “Small Traveller,” had constantly to i 
uxannne into the condition of the populations of ’ 
the P’didal States, and keep the Emjieror informed 
of everything going on within the Empire. He was 
subordinate to the Board now called Hsing Pu ^l] IfR 
Hofo'd of Pvntshmcnls ; (see <SV> Jinaids). 

Biot : Lr Tcheou Lx; Hiimi • The Ancient 
Hi^/ort/ of China. 

GREAT WALL, THE, called by the Chinese 
wan h rh'ang chUhig, ‘the myriad-L* 
long wall.’ It is the wall built by Shih Huakg Ti 
against Tartars after trying for ton yoars to over 
come them. It began in the present Kansu and 
reached to Liao-tuiig, advantage being taken of all 
naturally fortified place.s in constructing it There 
w'ere also some portions existing of previously built 
walls which were utilised. Its length in a straight 
line is 1,300 miles, but its actual length is 1,600 
miles. Its height was from 16 to 30 feet; it varied 
in height, in material, etc., according to the im- 
portance of the different locahtie.s; stone, brick 
and earth being all used in its construction. Within 
the wall were camps, on the wall were towers, and 
outside were moats and ditches, making the whole 
defence very effective for the time, so long as tho 
guards did their duty. 

There are, according to Bockhill, two Great 
Walls, one called pien ch^eng SB W frontier wall, 
extending from the Gulf of Chihli to the west of 
Kansu; the other called the (Jldang vh'hig g fjJ 
long wall, or Wan U vh *cng ux gnad li wall, 

branching off near the eastern end of the other, 
encircling the north-western boundary of Cliihli 
and following tho range which separates that pro- 
vince from Shansi for several hundred miles. The 
former is faced with brick as far as east Shansi, 
after which it is mere eiirth ; the latter is faced 
with brick or stone throughout its whole length, 
and is a much greater work. 

It is stated that besides 300,000 troops, all the 
criminals of the land were iset to build this wall, 
including many literati. The difficulty of feeding 
them and the suffering they must have endured can 
be judged from the statement that of 182 loads of 
grain despatched only one would reach its destin- 
ation, the rest being eaten or sold along the road. 

It was repaired under the Ming dynasty, 


(Hsibn Tstjng, 1464 — 87). It has now become a 
mere geographical boundary, military posts being 
maintained only at the passes. The mdst important 
of these are Shan-bai kuan at the eastern extremity ; 
the Kalgan Pass (Chang-chia k‘ou) in the N.W. of 
Ghihli; the Yen men (Goose-gate) Pass, N. of 
Shansi ; and the Ohia-yu ||{g Pass at the extreme 
west. 

Within the wall is often spoken of as Kuan net 
19 ^ and without the wall as ICou wai p ff'. 

TsciinuE : Histoire du Ifoyaume de ('Id in, c. v; 
liooKiiTLL : The Land of the Lamas, p 8 

GREBES. See Pygopodes. 

GRIFFIN. A slang term, applied to untrained 
ponies newdy imported from Mongolia to Shanghai ; 
and also to young men newly come to Shanghai 
from the West. 

GROS, JEAN BAPTISTE LOUIS, was born 
I at Ivry-sur-Seiiio on February 8, 1793. He entered 
I the diplomatic service, and was made a Baron in 
1829. lie was sent as special High ( ’ommissioner 
in C’hina in 1867 and signed the Treaty of Tientsin 
between France and China, after the allied forces 
had taken Caiitoii and the Taku forts; he was sent 
again as Ambassador extraordinary and High Com- 
missi oner in China in 1860, when, after entering 
Peking he signed the Additional (.Convention oP 
Oclober 25, 1860. 

Db Mooes ; Souvenirs d'une ambassade en 
Chine, (or English translation, 1861). 

G ROSIER, Abb^, was born at St. Omer, March 
17, 1743, and died in Paris, December 7, 1823. He 
was ('anon of S. Louts du Louvre, and later was 
librarian to lI.R.ll. the Count D’Ajitoi.s. He is 
know’n the author of an important w^ork which 
first appeared in 1785 as the thirteenth and last 
volume of Majlla’s Ihsioire de la Chine; its title 
was Desn iption Gene rale de la ( 7/ me. Tho third 
edition of it w^ns entitled De In Chine, ou Desci ipt- 
ion general e de cet Enipiie ; it was in seven volumes 
and was published in 1818-20. The work was re- 
viewed by Kfmusat, who speaks of it as a good 
resume of the Lctfres Edifiantes, DuHALDft’a work 
and tho Mimoires of the French missionaries, put 
into convenient order and enriched with some useful 
additions. It was translated into English, German 
and Italian. 

Rfmusat : None ''mix Melanges Asiafigue^, 
p. 233 ; CoiiDiEii : Bibliotheca Siniea. 

GROSVENOR MISSION. After the murder 
of Maugahy in Yunnan a Mission was sent by Sir 
Thomas Wade to make enquiry into the matter on 
the spot. The members of the Mission were the 
Hon. T. G. Grosvenoe, Second Secretary of the 
British Legation, A. Davbnpoht and E. C, Baber, 
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of the Consular Service. Blue Book, Chna, No. 3, 
(1878). 

GROUND-NUTS (Peanuts) : jfg ^ hua-sMng; 
also ^ 311 ch^nng shtng kvo : AiachU hyjwgea. 
Ground-nuts have been cultivated for centuries in 
South China ; but not until more recent times north 
of the Yangtze, for they are not mentioned by the 
historiographers of the Macaiitnev and Amhkest 
Embassies, who described all the crops they saw. 
They are now, however, cultivated all over China, 
from Central Manchuria to Hainan. Ground-nuts 
flourish best in a sandy loam and require an 
abundance of sunshine during the growing period, 
without too much rain. These conditions exist in 
the valley of the Yellow River, in E. Shantung and ' 
S ('hihli and [lart of Honan, which are now the 
chief e\j)orting districts. Large quantities are also 
produced in the old bed of the Yellow River, in 
N. Kiangsu, and also along the sea board of Chihli 
towards 8hanhaikuan. Sowing is in early spring 
and the harvest in October. Cultivation is cheap 
and causes little trouble, and the returns are good. 
There are two kinds, the large and the small. The ; 
former was introduced from the United States by j 
missionaries to Shantung and is called the foreign ' 
peanut. The soil in which they grow is sifted, so 
as to obtain even the smallest nuts. They are 
eaten roasted as in the West or are used in con- 
fectionery. 'J'he oil is used in cooking, lighting, 
and to adulterate the more exjiensive rape-seed cil ; 
the refuse cake, for manuring purjioses, is sent to 
Kuangtung, and the shells are used to fatten pigs 
The oil production is one-third by weight of the 
nuts, or even more under favourable circumstances 
Until the nineties little of this product was shipped 
abroad, but with the development of railways in 
North C^hina the trade advanced by leaps and ! 
bounds. In the Lower Yellow River region, where I 
the land has been covered with sand by succes.sivo i 
floods, nothing will grow but ground-nuts, but since 
the demand from foreign countries .set lu, the 
farmers have jilanted vast areas with the cro2), and 
the trade has assumed great proportions. In the 
West the extension of the oil industry, for soap- | 
making, for machinery lubrication, etc., has created 
the demand to which India and China respond more 
and more yearly. I'lie cake is considered as one of 
the best for live stock. 

The suppression of opium has been another 
contributing factor in the growth of the trade; 
lilyflowers, a less paying crop, have also been sup- 
planted in the Huai River region. 

Although there were large shipments from the 
north to Kuangtung in 1896 (600,000) piculs, mostly 
from Chinkiang) the foreign trade did not develop 
until 1909, since when it has expanded enormously. 

In that year the production of Shantung was 


estimated at foui' million piculs (Kiuoclmw Trade 
Ih'^port)'^ the total “original export” from all ports 
was over one and a half million piculs, worth 
Tls. 5,400,000; in 1913 (the last year before the 
War) the figures were re.s])ectively 2,286,000 piculs, 

^ worth Tls. 10,000,000, and ju.st over one million 
I exported abroad. France takes over one-third. 

I The annual movement of oil is from 350,000 to 
j 400,000 piculs, valued at about Tls. 10 per picul, 
of which 250,000 piculs annually are exported 
abroad. The tendency is for an increase of the 
shipments of oil as against those of seed. The 
evport in 1916 was, kernels, pels. 424,917; in .shell, 
pcLs. 216,840; value TLs. 1,812,251; cake, pels. 38,430, 
Tls. 77,558 ; oil, pels. 561,612, Tls 6,000,494. 

Customs Reports. * [N.S.J 

GROUSE. See Oallinae. 

GRUBE, WILHELM, was born at Petrograd 
in 1855 and died near Berlin in 1908. He was 
j Profej-sor of the Far Eastern Languages in Berlin 
T^iiiversity. He S 2 )ent two years (1897-9) in Peking, 
and published various works in German on Chinese 
Literature, T^hilosophy, etc. ; a complete list is 
given in TUmvg Pao 1908, p. 594. 

GUARDIAN. The honorary titles Senior 
(Uiardian of the Heir-apparent T"ai tzu 

Pai 2/aoy Junior ditto, tztl i^htw pern, 

are very high honours. 

Holders of the latter title were addressed as 
Kung luio ‘paiuco guardian’ ; thus Sir Robert Hart, 

I who recened the honour in 1902, was HfS’ISc. 

GUAVAS, Psidium cattUyanuni chi 

shih kiio. This fruit is never seen in N. China; 
it is sometimes met with in Central China as a pot- 
plant ; in the South, however, it is grown in regular 
plantation^. 

GUILD. This mime is given by foreigners to 
three Chinese institutions (i) the Kung-so ^ ?Ji 
(inihlic hall) or trade union, representing the 
‘craft’ or inistery’ of the West, (ii) the Hui-kuan 
jf, the club of fellow-iirovincials in an alien pro- 
vince; (iii^ the Ilanse or “Guild Merchant,” which 
is a very rare institution in China. 

i. I’he trade guilds have been formed indepen- 
dently of the government, and hence historians have 
I Ignored them. It is dithcult to procure any docu- 
I ments relating to their origin. The Ningpo Bankers' 

' Guild claims that it was founded in the Han dynasty 
or even traces its origin to the Chou dynasty. 
Owing to dynastic disturbances and rebellions, many 
trade guilds can only trace their history back for a 
century or so. 

Mcmheiship.—AW craftsmen of one kind in a 
city become members of the guild of their craft to 
escape the ostracism .which would otherwise be their 
lot. Sometimes a certain trade in a city is entirely 
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in the hands of aliens : c.<7., in Wenchow the crafts 
of needle-making, fihh-hook making and gold-beating 
are entirely in the hands of aliens, and they are 
forbidden to teach Wenchow men. 

Admvmtratwn,—T\iQ officers of a Guild generally 
consist of a manager and a Committee elected 
annually, each serving in rotation as manager. 
Each member servos in turn on the committee. 
There is also a salaried secretary, a literary man 
wlio communicates with tlie officials when necessary, 
and ajipears in court as th(5 legal representative of 
the guild. Ho also collects subscriptions from the 
membor.s for charities and public works. The (k>m- 
mittcu convenes meetings to regulate prices, t*^ fix 
standard weights and measures, to regulate sales 
by credit, rates of storage, insurance, packing, etc. 
Each Guild has its own rules and may alter them as 
often as exigency demands. 

Jiwviiuv . — The income of Guilds is acquired 
chiefly from taxes on the amount of the members’ 
sales, hy entrance fees and by fines. The members’ 
books are examined periodically and those with 
false aeroniits are heavily fined, or are expelled. 

y?/i/.‘f</n7/e;i.--Di.sputes between members are 
settled hy arbitration at a meeting of the Guild. 
The Guild also helps in the oxpense.s of a law-suit 
of a member, if it be thought a worthy one. 
Rewards are given for the discovery of thieves or 
stolen property, and any member found concealing 
a robbery or receiving stolen goods is heavily 
fined, and if he refuses to pay the fine, is ex- 
pelled. All intercourse with an expelled member 
is forbidden, and any member having dealings 
with him is heavily fined. The Shanghai Tea 
Guild has or liad a rule that no niernbera should 
have dealings with a firm in litigation with a 
foreign firm until the case is adjudicated. For 
bleaches of regulations, members are fined, the fines 
ranging from temple candles, a feast or a play, to 
considerable sums of money ; or are punished by 
expulsion and boycott. Personal violence is some- 
times inflicted on rebellious members, occasionally 
resulting in death. The members are expected to 
render a.ssi.staucc at fires and the Guild f>ften has a 
fire-engine of its own. It subscribes to the funeral 
expense.^ of its poorer members, sometimes present- 
ing the coffin. 

Guild-hall, more important Guilds have 
a building where the members transact business and 
have feasts and theatricals. LTsnally there is a 
shrine to sinne patron deity to which the members 
do obeisance at the annual meeting. 

Journeymen occasionally form a temporary 
association to combine against their masters on 
account of some grievance, and sometimes strike for 
increase of wagec. Apprentices serve from three 
to five years, and at the end of their term contribute 
a sum towards expenses, or pay for a play. Many 


Guilds limit the number of apprentices, and regulate 
the hours of work. 

ii. The Hui-kwan is of older origin than the 
trade-guild, and probably existed as far back as 
the T‘aiig dynasty. A Kiangsu club is referred to 
111 the Ming dynasty. Membership is open to all, 
whether officials, business men or others, who come 
from the home province. A salaried manager and 
honorary committee are (dected annually, and there 
is a salaried secretary. 

lievtnuv. — Members pay to the club a per- 
ecniago of their profit.s or earnings, and co-provincial 
officials subscribe fixed sums, the highest probably 
being Tls. 600 paid by a Viceroy to the Ilupei Guild 
in Foochow. 

'rJiE Guild hnildiwj, like that of the trade- 
guild, has a special deity presiding over it. It 
.serves a.'f quarters for co provincial officials passing 
though the city. The Guild has a special mortuary 
where coffins of members are stored before being 
sent back to the native iirovince, and it provides a 
cemetery for the members. The various? provincial 
Guilds in Peking assist pour scholars of their pro- 
viiiee^ who come up for examination.s. 

The Guild controls the trade between the home 
and the alien province, promotes the general in- 
terests of its members and protects them from the 
jealousy of native firms. Any dispute between its 
members i.s settled by the Guild, but where a 
member has a law-suit against a man not of his 
province, the (Juild prosecutes on his behalf if the 
stcf) is .sanctioned by all the other members and 
helps to defray expenses. 

iii. ’Pho ‘Guild merchant’ or association of all 
the merchants of a locality to regulate trade is a 
rare institution in China. Morse names the only 
three well-marked instances, the Great Guild of 
Newebwang, the Swatow Guild, and the former 
Canton Co hong, (q-v.), 

IVI0R8E : TJm Gilds of China; K. : Chinese, 
Guilds, N.C.B.R.A.S. Journal, vol. xii; Mac- 
Gow^an : Chinese Guilds, ibid., vol. xxi. 

GULLS. See Laridac. 

GUM BENJAMIN, Sc M.9, an hsi hsiang, 
balsamic resin from Styrax benzoin, is imported 
from Borneo and Sumatra. Its oil is benzoin oil, 
used medicinally, as a perfume (incense) and in 
tanning. 

GUM MYRRH,^^, an import, is the exuda- 
tion from linlsamodcndron myrrha, Nees. It i-s 
used as a purifier. 

GUM OLIBANUM, from India and 

Africa, obtained from stems of several species of 
Boswcllin; used medicinally powdered or as plaster, 
and as a perfume (frankincense). 

GUMPACH, JOHANNES VON, a German 
by birth, but naturalized in England. He was 
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HAINAN 


employed as Professor of Astronomy by (Sir) 
PoBERT Hart for the T*ungwen College, but proved 
recalcitrant. A flippant account of him may be read 
in Dr Martin’s A Cycle of Cathay ^ p. 304, but the 
other side may be read in the appendix to a work 
by von Gumpach, The Burlingame Misnion; a 
'political disclosure f etc., 1872. In this he gives 
what he called ‘a clear, succinct and impartial review 
of the Mission by an eye-witness of its mysterious 
birth.’ Succinct it is not, extending to some 600 
page.s ; and impartial it is not, being full of violent 
animosity and vitiijieration of Hart, Burlingame, 
Martin, Wade and others. But it is a curious and 
interesting volume. 

GUNNY, a coarse kind of cloth, made from 
tho^bark of a tree and uscul for covering bales, or 
for bags, etc. See Fihtvs, textile. 

GUNPOWDER. Opinion is much divided as 
to the invention of gunpowder by Chinese and the 
earliest use of firearms among them. It is *i.tated 
that the ‘ fire-drug * gg Into yueh, whoso name 
seems to indicate a foreign origin, was introduced 
from India in the fifth century a d. Ikit it was 
not used for fire arm.** ajiparently until the middle 
(jf the twelfth century. A(X‘ording to Sciilegel the 
Mongols used cannon in 1232. 

Mayers : On the 1 ntroduction and use of Oun~ 
poirdcr^ etc., Journal, N.C.B.B-.A.S., 1870; Martin : 
Lore of Cathay; Williams : Middle Kingdom^ 
vol. li, p. 89; Sciilegel : On the Iriicniion and use 
of Fire arrns, etc., T‘oung Pao, 1902. 

GUTZLAFF ISLAND, called by the Chinese 
Ta cJdih or Ta cJdi shall ; an island at 

the mouth of the Yangtze, south of the Southern 
Channel, opposite Pootung Point and seventy miles 
from Shanghai. It has a lighthouse 283 feet above 
high-water level, and is an important telegraph 
station, where six cables land. It is named after 


Gutzlaep, the missionary and Chinese secretary to 
the Hongkong government. 

GUTZLAFF, KARL FRIEDRICH AUGUST, 

born in Pomerania, Germany, in 1830, an agent of 
the Netherlands Missionary Society, was sent out to 
Batavia in 1827. Later he went to Siam, and while 
there learned the Fukien dialect from Chinese im- 
migrants. His Society refused him permission to 
go to China, hut he went there neverthele.ss, in a 
('hinese junk. Finding it impossible to make an 
entrance, he enlisted as Chinese interpreter on 
opium-ships. In this way he travelled up and down 
the coast for .some years, visiting Tientsin in 1831, 
preparing tracts in (’hinese, making a translation of 
the whole Bible, and printing it at his own expense. 
At Dr. Morrison’s death in 1834, he succeeded to 
his poisition under the British Government, and at 
the beginning of the war in 1839 was third Inter- 
preter during the negotiations leading to the Treaty 
of Nanking, and was for some time Superintendent 
of Chusan. Ho was then (Jhinese Secretary to the 
Hongkong Government from 1843 to his death in 
the colony in 3851. During those years he continued 
his zealous missionary efforts, sending out native 
agents at his own expense, and urging the Missionary 
Societies to send out more men specially for the 
interior. He was v(*ry greatly deceived by his 
native helptjrs but hi.s zeal never failed, and he wa«s 
the originator of all the German Missions in South 
(/hiiia. Gutzlaef Island at the mouth of the Yang- 
tze IS named after him. 

His pnhlications include 61 in English, 2 in 
Japanese, 1 in Siamese, 7 in German, and 5 in 
Dutch. Among them are Journal of Three Voyages 
on the China CoaH; (^hinn Opened; and She^tch of 
Chinese lli^tory (in German and English). Munich 
has a comjJete collection of his Chinese works. 

GYPSUM. See Minerals. 


H 


HAAS, JOSEPH, was horn at Pilsen in 1847, 
and was drowned at Poo-too in 1896 while bathing. 
He came to ('hina in the service of a German firm 
in 1867, but after studying Chinese ho became 
Interpreter, Consul and Consul-General for Austria- 
Hungary ill Shanghai. He was Librarian of the 
N.C.B.E.A.S., and wrote a few papers. 

HAI HO the name by which the Pai-ho 

is known at Tientsin, below the terminus of the 
Grand Canal. 


HAI HO CONSERVANCY. See Conservancy 
Work. 

HAI-KUAN TAEL. Sec Tael. 

HAINAN a large island close to Kuang- 

tung and making part of that province. It is 185 
miles in length, (north-ea.st and south-west), and 
120 in breadth, with an area of 13,900 sq. miles. 
The lowlands are very fertile, and the mountains 
of the centre and the south rising to 6,000 feet, 
contain a good deal of mineral wealth. Chinese 
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inhabit the fringe of coast land ; in the interior are 
the Loi. (See Aborit/ines), 

The capital city of the island is Kiungchow, 
near the northern end, with its port Hoihow, open , 
to fereign trade. There are no other towns to name, ! 
the island being still very undeveloped. | 

HAKKAS. A distinct and virile strain of the 
diinese race, mostly found in the hilly regions of 
Kuangtung, Kuangsi, Kiangsi and Fukien. They 
speak a dialect different from those of these pro- 
vinces, and are also disiinguiahed by cleanlier habits 
and by^ the unbound feet of the women. It is only 
possible to give a rough estimate of their numbers 
but there may be some fifteen millions of them. 
Where they originated is an unsolved problem j but 
it 18 supposed they emigrated from Honan in the 
4th and again in the 9th century. Some went to 
(’hekiang and Fukien, others to Kiangsi. Many, 
who settled amid a civilisation not very different 
from their own, would blend and be to-day indis- 
tinguishable from the Southern Chinese. Others, 
who settled among the wild tribes of Fukien, would 
preserve their Honan speech and customs, and these 
are the present Hakkas. In the Sung and Mongol 
dynasties many of these migrated to (Moichu) 
Kai yin ■ in Kuangtung, the families now there ' 
tracing their ancestry back some 20 generations. 

The Hakkas have emigrated in largo iiurabors . 
to the Dutch East Indies, Borneo, The Straits and ! 
Burma. There are said to be half a million in I 
Formosa and there are many in Hainan. ' 

Notes and Qdeiues on (Jhina and Japan, vol. i ; 
Chinese Kecordeh, vol. xxiii. 

HALIMA, or Kaltma, a Tibetan priest i 

with such a reputation that Yung Lo -sent an em- I 
bassy to bring him to court. On arrival he was I 
asked to say masses for the emperor’s parents, and j 
after the ceremonies there were various supernatural | 
manifestations, auspicious clouds, lieavenly dew, j 
white elephants, etc., etc. Yung Lo thereupon gave 
to Halxma the titles Prince of the Great Precious 
J>aw, Buddha of the Western Paradise, etc. His 
three chief disciples were made Ta Kuo Shih 
Giand State Preceptor/f and chief prelates of the 
whole Buddhist church. 

HALL OF CLASSICS, Pi yung kuug ^ 
belonging to the Kuo tzH chien, was built by ChTen i 
Lung near the Confucian Temple, in the N.E. 
corner of Peking, It contains 3, OCX) stone tablets 
inscribed with texts from the classics. At stated 
times the Emperor used to go there to expound the 
classics. In the grounds are a stone and porcelain 
p^ai’lou and an ancient sun-diaL See Imperial 
Academy, 

Favieb : Piking; Fisher ; Guide to Peking, 

HAMI, Ho-mi t*ing a town in Eastern I 

Turkestan (Sinkiang) on the old south road (T'ien 


shan nan lu) ; also found on maps as Khamd, The 
population is 5,000 or 6,000. 

It has a fine Buddhist temple and a splendid 
mosque dating from 1420. 

HAMILTON, PORT. See Port Hamilton, 

HAMSTER. See Muridae {Crtcettdm and 
Phodopua), 

HANBURY, THOMAS, Sir, was born in 
Loudon, 1832 and died at his residence near Venti- 
miglia in Marcli 1907. He was a merchant in 
Shanghai, was known as a philanthropist, and has 
left his name connected with a school which he 
founded there, The Hanbury School, chiefly for 
Eurasian children, now one of the schools controlled 
by the Municipal Council; and with a Sailors’ 
Home, The Hanbury Institute 

HANCE, HENRY FLETCHER, was born in 
London on August 4, 1827. After receiving a very 
good education in London and Belgium he came at 
the age of 17 to the new colony of Hongkong, and 
in Sopteniber 1844 entered the Civil Service. He 
devoted liis spare time to collecting and describing 
the plants of the Island, and in 1849 he received 
from the Uuiveihity of Giessen the honorary degree 
ol Doctor of Philosophy. In 1854 ho was trans- 
feirod to the Superintondency of Trade in China, 
iiiidor the control of the Foreign Office. In the 
harm ng of the Factories of Canton he lost his books 
and botanical collections. The Superintendency 
was abolished on the establishment of the British 
i negation in (Jhina in 1859, and for a time he had 
to go back to his old post of Senior Assistant in 
Canton, hut in 1861 he was made Vice-Consul at 
Whampoa, twelve miios below Canton. There he 
lived for some twenty-five years, collecting and 
de'«cribing the local flora as ho found leisure, as 
well as examining what was sent to him from other 
ports of China. He also made several botanical ex- 
cursions in Kuangtung and Hainan. He was 
Acting-(Jonsul three times at Canton, and in 1886 
was appointed Consul at Amoy, but he died a 
month after his arrival there, on June 22. His 
herbarium amounted to 22,437 specimens and was 
left to the British Museum. Many plants have 
been named after him. 

A list of papers written by him on botanical 
subjects, to the number of 222, is given by Bret- 
SC’HNEIDER. 

Parker : Journal, N.C.B.R. A.S., vol. xxi, 
p. 309 ; Bhbtschnetder : History of European 
Botanical Discoveries in China, 

HAND BAY, a small bay in the Ta-lien wan. 
Like other bays there it received its name when the 
British forces were there in 1860. Captain Hand 
was in command of a vessel. 

SwiNHOK : Narralire of the North China 
Campaign, 
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HAN FEI TZCi 


HAN DYNASTY, Called WeUern’UHan 
(from its capital being at Ch‘ang-an) or EarlUr 
Han, It was founded by Liu Pang (q.v.)^ a man 
of peasant origin, in B.r. 206, after some years of 
fighting against the second Ch‘in Emperor. The 
dynasty lasted ‘231 years under 15 rulers. (See 
below). Almost every reign was troubled by in- 
cursions of, or excursions against the Hsiung-nu 
The new Emperor repealed the decree of 
C5h‘3N Shih Huang Ti as to the destruction of 
books, and was the first Emperor to sacrifice to 
('oNFUCius. Wen Ti was a great patron of 
literature and modified the barbarity of punish- 
ments. Wu Ti made great conquests, extending 
the empire on the South, and annexing part of 
Korea and Tonkin. He was entirely given over to 
Taoist magic. Overland trade with India, Parthia 
and Mesopotamia was begun. Buddhism, according 
to some account.s, was now first heard of in China. 
An envoy who travelled as far as to the Oxus, on 
his return introduced the grape and pomegranate. 
Incapable rulers brought about rebellions which 
weakened the empire, and Wang Makg usurped the 
throne for some years, but he was finally defeated 
by princes of Han and the dynasty was re-established 
as the Later Han. 


Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 


B.C. 

B.C. 

Yuan Ti 

48 Ch*u Yuan 

48 


Yung Kuang 

43 


^ Og Chien Chao 

38 

Ch^eng ^ri 

Ching Ning 

33 

32 Chien Shih 

32 


Ho P‘ing 

28 


Yang So 

24 


Hung Chia 

20 


Yung Shih 

16 


Yuan Yen 

12 


fiim Sui Ho 

8 

Ai Ti 

6 01^ Chien P‘ing 

6 


Yuan Shou 

2 

a I). 

A.U. 

P‘ing Ti 

1 jiik Yean Shih 

1 

.Til Tzfi Ying 

6 Jg-SI Chu She 

6 


jfeSJ Ch-u Shih 

8 

Hsin Huang-ti, 



Wang Mang, 



Dsurper 

SUftSBl Shih Chien Kuo 9 


55a T'ien Feng 

14 


Ti llnang 

20 

Huai-yangWang 23 


Ti Hsuan 

Keiig Shih 

23 


Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 


B.C. 

B.C. 

Kao Ti or 

A.ffi Kao Tsu 

206 


Hui Ti 

194 


i®Jg Kao Hou 

187 


gjg Lu Shih 

Wen Ti 

TT9 Myt TT^u Yuan 

163 

Ching Ti 

156 Chung Yuan 

149 


Hou Yuan 

143 

Wu Ti 

140 30;^ Chien Yuan 

140 


Yuan Kuang 

134 


ytjfg Yuan So 

128 


7CJ3* Yuan Shou 

122 


XW Yuan Ting 

116 


Yuan Feng 

110 


T‘ai Ch*u 

104 


T‘ien Han 

100 


T‘ai Shih 

96 


^iE^ll Cheng Ho 

92 


giyC Hou Yuan 

88 

l@ Chao Ti 

iftic Shih Yuan 

86 


SiR Yuan F^ng 

80 


Yuan P‘ing 

74 

a Hh Hsuan Ti 

73 Pen Shih 

73 


Ti Chieh 

69 


SR Yuan K*ang 

65 


ShSn Chiieh 

61 


JLiK 

57 


Kan Lu 

53 


Huang Lung 

49 


HAN DYNASTY, LATER. There have been 
two dynasties with this title; one, the second part 
of the great Han dynasty (see lion. Later) also called 
Eastern Han ; the other, the unimportant partial 
dynasty of the period of the Five Dynasties (q.w). 

HAN DYNASTY, MINOR SMIE* This 
name is often u.«ed for the Epoch of the Three 
Kingdoms, since the Chinese regard the kingdom 
of Shu, wdth its capital at Ch'ong-tu, as the 
legitimate successor of the Han dynasty, though 
it lasted a shorter time than the other two. 

The Shu ruler belonged to a branch of the Han 
Iinjierial house, (Liu). See Three Kingdoms, 

Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 
Chao Lieh Ti 221 (^hang Wu 221 

Hou (1ui 223 JtH Cliien Using 223 

JilR Yen Hsi 238 

jkm Ching Yao 268 

Yen Hsiiig 263 

HAN FEI TZi) a noted philosopher 

who died about b.c. 233. He occupied an independ- 
ent position, being a disciple of Hsun Tzfi (</.i'.), 
while his treatise on government showed the in- 
fluence of Lao Tzu's doctrine of passivity (wu wet). 
He was an expert in criminal law. He was at one 
time in office under the prince of Han, to whom he 
was kin, but afterwards entered the service of 
the ClPin ruler (later Shih Huang Ti), and was 
at first much esteemed for his talents. He fell, 
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however, a victim to the jealousy of a rival official 
who represented that Han’s connection with the 
Chinese Emperor would be harmful to Ch‘in. Ho 
was imprisoned, and poisoned himself in despair. 
Some fragments of his works remain. 

HANGCHOW til® capital of Chekiang, 

is in lat, 30^^ 12’ N., and long. 120° 12' E. It was 
opened to foreign trade in 1896 (by the Japanese 
Treaty), and is on the Ch‘ien-t‘ang river at its 
entrance to the sea, m a narrow unnavigable bay. 
Before the terrible destruction wrought by the 
T‘ai P‘ing rebels, who devastated the city and 
district, Hangchow was one of the most famous 
cities of China for its wealth and beautiful scenery, 
Ithe West Lake being celebrated for its temide- 
crowned hills. 

Hangchow is not, for China, very ancient, 
having been founded in a d. 606. It was the 
capital of the Southern Sung dynasty in the 12th 
century, and was described, under the name of 
Kinsay, by Mauco Polo, who visited it in the 
13th century Hangchow has for centuries been 
noted for its silk manufactures, many thousands of 
people being employed, hut many have been thrown 
out of work by the fancy for foreign satins; there is 
now a foreign>style filature. Other manufactures 
for which the city is noted are fans (oilcd-paper) 
scibsors, and tin-foil. Of recent date arc a cotton 
mill, and soap and match factories. 

The Grand Canal commences at Hangchow ; 
the Shanghai-Haiigchow railw’ay, (105 miles), was 
opened in 1909, m which year tiic firvSt 1 Provincial 
Assembly also met. The population is 594,000 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 2,966,640 4,321,876 

Net Chinese ,, 4,202,666 3,644,570 

E.xports 12,822,168 13,161,301 

Total Ilk.Tls. ... 19,991,474 21,157,747 

HAN HAI, a Chinese name for tlie 

Mongolian plateau. Unn meaning dry and hui 
meaning sea, the idea has been held that the district 
was the bed of an ancient sea. Geology does not 
feupport this theory ; lia\ no doubt refers to the 
flatness of the land and lian to the dryness of the 
climate : ‘the rainless sea’ is more correct than 
‘ the dry sea.’ 

HANISTES, or marchands hanif^tes. See 
TlnnniHcs^ 

HAN J^N. See Hariy Sons of, 

HANKOW, in lat. 30° 35' N., long. 114°- 17' 
E., iis one of three cities at the junction of the Han 
river and the Yangtze, the others being Hanyang, 
across the Han, and Wuchang, on the opposite or 
south bank of the Yangtze. 


This concentration of population in the very 
centre of China, and on the Yangtze at a point 
which can be reached by ocean-going steamers, 
renders the group of cities the most important com- 
mercially in China. Hankow was opened in 1862, 
the gross value of the trade then passing through 
the Customs amounting to less than Tls. 30 millions : 
the figure is now six times that amount. The open- 
ing of the railway to Poking in 1905 caused a groat 
development of trade with the north. 

'rhe commercial histtiry of Hankow since the 
Boxer outbreak has been one of continuous “boom,” 
with occasional set backs. In the decade ending 
the ]9th century the average annual gross value of 
the trade was only Tls. 63 millions, wlioreas for the 
years 1907 to 1916 it was 138 millions, and in 1916 
174 millions. 

Hankow is a collecting and distributing centre 
for goods from many quarters. Hi're come by rail 
se.samum and goat-skins from Honan; beans, silk, 
cotton, hides, gypsum, etc., from the Hupei plains, 
and nutgalls, varnish, wood-oil and vegetable tallow 
from the Western mountain regions, down the 
rivers Han (from Slieihsi) and Yangtze, and from 
Hunan, though part of this trade no longer comes 
to Hankow siiire the opening of the Hunan ports. 
J.iaige quantities of raw material are also brought 
to Hankow for the factories there, which are 
rivalled in importance only by those of Shanghai. 
Besides the Arsenal (at Hanyang) and Mint (at 
Wuchang) and the railway and electric light works, 
there are the celebrated Hanyang Iron and Steel 
works, which draw ilieir supplies from Tayoh 
(Ilupei) and the Pingsiang Colliery (Kiangsi) ; two 
engineering works, ehoinical and brick-works, anti- 
mony refilling works, konjsene oil tanks, 5 Hour 
mills, 9 oil mills, 3 cotton works and 1 silk factory, 
3 paper nulls, 2 soap factories, besid(‘« tobacco, 
wool, tea factories and 3 hydraulic pre.ss factories 
for pressing liide.s, etc. 

'J’he population of the three cities is 1,321,000. 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports ... 43,306,528 49,169,373 

Net Chinese „ 15,634,508 19,551,322 

Exports 101,963,686 106,108,792 

Total Hk.Tls. . . 160,904,722 174,819,487 

Since the establishment of the post in Hankow 
the following have been the British Consuls or 
Consuls-General. 

1860, December 27, William Raymond Gingell, 
Consul. 

1864, January 25, Walter Henry Medrurst (later, 
Sir Walter), Consul. 

1871. August 17, Patrick Joseph Hughes, Consul. 
1880, February 25, Chaloner Alabaster (later, Sir 
Chaloner), Consul. 
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1886, April 22, Christopheb Thomas Gardner, 

Consul. 

1893, June 16, Alexander Frater, Coiiisul. 

1893, December 1, Pelham Laird Warren (later. 
Sir Pelham), Consul. 

1899, October 12, the same, Consul-General. 

1901, July 1, Everard Duncan Home Fraser (now 
Sir Everard), Consul-General. 

1911, January 22, Harry English Fulford, Consul- 
General. 

HAN, LATER or EASTERN, ft or XKIQ 

(a.d. 25-214) was founded by Kuang Wu Ti, after 
the crushing of the usurper Wang Mang. The 
capital was moved to Lo-Yang and the empire was 
divided into thirteen provinces under governors 
responsible to the emperor. Successive rebellions 
were subdued, one being raised by a chief tainess 
in North Annam. In consequence of a dream 
Ming Ti sent envoys to India to enquire about 
Buddhism. In his reign a dyke was made 30 miles 
long, to prevent the overflow of the Yellow River. 
JiiNG Ti U had a struggle with the Eastern 
Tartars (Tung-hu), gave great encouragement to 
learning, and instituted the system of literary 
examinations for official posts. Toward* the end 
of the period, arose the usurpers Tung Cho Jg 
and Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, whose rebellions brought great 
disorder and the downfall of the dynasty. 

Greater intercourse took place with the West, 
Roman traders arriving in Cochin-China, and a 
Chinese embassy being sent to the Persian Gulf. 
An influx of Buddhist missionaries from Samar- 
khand took place. 

The Han dynasty or dynasties lasted 426 years 
under 25 rulers, and was a period of much glory. 
It may be called the first national dynasty, and the 
term Man of Han 3E A Sons of Hon ^ ^ 
still used by Chinese as the nearest approach to a 
national designation, shows the estimation in which 
this dynasty has always been held. 


See Han Dynasty. 


Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 


A.D. 

a.d. 

Kuang Wu Ti 

25 Chicn Wu 

25 


Chung Yuan 

56 

Ming Ti 

58 

68 

S# Chang Ti 

76 Chien Ch'u 

76 


56W Yuan Ho 

84 


Chang Ho 

87 

Ho Ti 

8 ^ 

89 


Yuan Hfiing 

105 

Shang Ti 

106 ^Tp. Yen P'ing 

106 

An Ti 

187 Yung Ch'u 

^ T'ai (or 

107 


Yuan) Ch'u 

114 


Yung Ning 

120 


Chien Kuang 

121 


Yen Kuang 

122 


?9 


Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 

A.D. a.d. 

Shun Ti 126 Yung Chien 126 

nX Y^ang Chia 132 

Yung Ho 136 

Han An 142 

HTK Chien K'ang 144 

Ch'urig Ti 145 Yung Chia 145 

Chih Ti 146 Pen Ch‘u 146 

Huan Ti 147 Cliien Ho 147 

Ho P‘ing 150 

XS Yuan Chia 151 

Yung Hsing 153 

Yung Shou 155 

ISM Yon Hsi 158 

^Sf Yung K'ang 167 

mfr Ling Ti 168 ttS! Chicn Ning 168 

MV Hsi P‘ing 172 

jftipfl Kuang Ho 178 

Iji2p Chung P‘ing 184 

Shao Ti 189 Kuang Hsi 189 

0^^ Chao Ning 189 

Klfr Hsien Ti or 

Min Ti 189 AfU Yung Han 189 

Chung P‘ing 189 

Ch‘u P‘ing 190 

35^ Using P'lng 194 

Chien An 196 

SS/Jf Yen K'ang 220 

HAN LIN YUAN called by different 

foreign writers The Imperial Academy, The National 
Academy and The College of Literature. 

'rhe term J/an Jjin, meaning Forest of pencils, 
was in use early in the eighth century for a society 
of scholars who acted as senbes to the Emperor; 
but the Yuan or (bllege was founded later in the 
century, and near the time when printing first came 
j into use. Its work was to compile the dynastic 
j liistoriev^, to draft decrees, etc., and the great works 
.such as the IComj Hsi Dictionary^ the Ynng Lo To 
Ttcn, as well as The Sacied Edict, were the work 
of its members. The higher inemberis were ex officio 
Councillors to the Emperor. In their literary work 
they were scribes and editors rather than original 
\vriters or thinkers. 

Martin gives the Constitution of the Yuan as 
it existed under the Manchu dynasty, in 24 articles. 
The members were perhaps 500 in number. Mem- 
bership was the highest literary distinction attain- 
able, and was given to chin shih (J jt graduates 
who could pass a further examination called fien shih 
or Palace examination. 

Martin : The Lore of Cathay. 

HANNEN, NICHOLAS JOHN, was born in 
London, August 24, 1842, and died at Shanghai on 
April 26, 1900. He came to the Far East in 1868 
and from 1891 was Chief Justice of the Supreme 
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Court for China and Japan. Together with this 
office he was Consul-General for Shanghai from 1891 
to 1897. He was knighted in 1895. 

HANNISTES or Hanistos, the word used by 
the Frencli for what the English call Co-hong ((/.v*)* 

HAN SHIH cold food, a Chinese festival, 
held immediately before Ch‘ing Ming, the great 
Sprmg Festival which falls on April 4-5. For three 
days no fires are supposed to be kindled ; hence the 
name of the feast. Ch'ing Ming was anciently tho 
great day for the re-lighting of fires. 

The feast is said to have its origin in the death 
of Chieh Chih-t‘ui (q-v.), but this is only a late 
explanation, and De Ghoot connects the extinction 
and re-kindling of the fire with similar ancient 
practices in the West. 

Db Groot : Les Fites annuelhment cilihries d 
Emoui, 

HAN, SONS OF, A term by which all 

Chinese, except those of Kuangtung, name them- 
selves. It derives from the Han dynasty (q-v.). 

HAN, STATE OF one of the Three Chin 
^ or three States into which Chin was divided in 
B.c. 451, or by imperial recognition in b.c. 403. 
It was one of the iSix Martial States leagued against 
Ch^iii, and furnished one of the four /jcaders who 
hindered for some time the final victory of Ch‘in. 
It destroyed the State of Cheng and moved its 
capital thither as being better fortified by nature : 
hence the ruler is sometimes called King of Cheng 
Cheng Wang. After many wars it was finally 
extinguished by Oh*in in b.c. 230. 

Tschei'E : Ilistoire des Koynumes Han, Ifet et 
Tchao; Hirtii ; The Ancient History of China; 
Parker : Ancient China Simplified. 

HAN T2U HSI I The dictionary 

of Basile de Gemona. See Lexicoyraphy. 

HAN TZU HSI I , Klaproth's 

supplement to de Guignes’ edition of Basile dk 
Gemona’s dictionary. See Eexicoyraphy. 

HAN WI^N KUNG. See Han Yu. 

HAN YU born in Honan in a.d. 768, was 
one of the greatest men of the T‘ang dynasty, being 
great as a statesman, philosopher and poet. He 
made the celebrated protest to the Emperor Hsien 
Tsung on his sending to Shensi for a miracle-work- 
ing bone of Buddha, and having it conveyed to 
court in state. Han Yu was banished for this to 
fill a post in the wilds of Ch‘ao Chow in modern 
Kuangtung, and would have been executed, had not 
powerful friends at court interceded for him. He 
worked well at civilizing the semi-barbarous people 
of his district, and was eventually restored to 
favour. There is a story that he was afterwards 
converted to Buddhism by a monk named Tax Tien. 


His poems and essays are regarded as perfect 
models, both in style and originality. As a philoso- 
pher he is chiefly known by his theory of human 
nature. 

He held that men are not all born alike, some 
being innately good, some innately evil, and others, 
compounded of the two. He thought he had thus 
reconciled tho teachings of Mencius and Hsun 
Tzu, and for a time his doctrine was accepted, 
though afterwards Mencius' position was re-affirmed 
by the Sung philosoiihers. 

He died in 824, and was canonized as 2SC . He 
is generally known as Han W£n Kung. His tablet 
was placed in the Confucian temple in 1084. 

HAO. ffi. The capital of the early Chou 
dynasty, situated near the present Hsi-an fu. The 
capital was later removed to Lo-i ^ in Honan. 

HAO CH‘IU CHUAN. See Fortunate Union. 

HARPER, ANDREW PATTON, born in 
Pcniibylvania in 1818, died in Ohio in 1894. He 
was a medical missionary of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, North, who reached China in 1844. 
He wrote on the ‘term question’ under the pen-name 
of Inquuer. See Canton Christian Colleqe, 

HAPPY VALLEY, huany m pu, 

yellow mud crock. A valley in Hongkong some 
30 acres in extent, used as a race-course. On the 
hillside are the various cemeteries of the Colony. 

HARBIN B&Wai Lat. N. 45°;45‘; Long. E. 
126°'.38', is in the Asluho district of Kirin province, 
Manchuria, on tho river Sungari. It derives its 
existence from the fact that it was made, in 1898, 
the junction for the Port Arthur and Vladivostock 
lines of tho Chinese Eastern Railway. Before that 
date it was a tiny village. There were 12,000 
foicign iulidhitaiits in 1901 and 35,000 in 1903, when 
the railway was tlirown open to regular traffic. 
The town developed enormously during tho Russo- 
Jap.ineso War, when it was the supply base for the 
Russian armies. There are three divisions of the 
foreign town — Old and New Harbin, and the 
Pribtan; and there is aho the Chinese quarter of 
Fukiatien, which the plague ravaged so terribly 
in 1911. 

The industries of Harbin are growing in im- 
portance. There are 19 flour mills in the district 
(10 in Harbin itself), producing nearly 140,000 tons 
yearly, and 20 large bean-mills, turning out 224,000 
tons of beancake. The Chinese population is 28,600. 

1915 1916 

Not Foreign Imports — — 

Net Chinese „ 1,279,769 1,420,605 

Exports 3,648,629 2,739,912 

Total Hk.Tls. . . 4,928,398 4,160,517 
HARDOON REPRINT. Bee Buddhist Canon. 
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HARES. See Ltjiorida* 

HARTi ROBERT; born in Irelandj 1835, he 
died at Great Marlow in Bucks, in 1911. He went 
to China in 1854 as student-interpreter in the 
Superintend ency of Trade at Hongkong, then entered 
the Consular Service. In 1869, during the Anglo- 
French occupation of Canton he was made Inspector 
of Customs in that city. The Shanghai native city 
being in the possession of rebels, the Custom House 
was opened in the foreign settlement with a Joint- 
Inspectorate of Great Britain, United States and 
France. In 1861 the Collectorate of Foreign 
("uistoms at the Treaty Ports was granted regular 
powers by the Central Government, and the manage- 
ment was placed in the hands of Mr. Lay ('/.v.) who 
at that time was in charge of the Shanghai C-olIect- 
orato. Lay resigned in 1863 and Hart was ap- 
pointed in his place. He then re-formed and re-or- 
ganized until the Maritime Customs became the one 
dependable and substantial source of revenue for 
the Imperial Government it has ever since been. 

In the Boxer outbreak he was treated with 
shameful ingratitude, his home destroyed, his per- 
sonal belongings lost; yet he persisted in loyalty 
to the Manchus ; but in 1906 they inconsiderately 
and rudely, without consulting him, tried to divide 
his authority by appointing high ('liinese officials to 
control Customs under the title Hhu\ wu chu. Hart 
resigned next year ; the resignation was not accepted 
but he received a year’s leave of absence, which 
was renewed each year till he died. 

His activities were not limited to the Customs 
Service : he was keenly anxious to help China on 
the intellectual side m well as the material. This 
was seen in his establishment of the T‘ung Wen 
Kuan in the special publications of the 

(Customs and in the encouragement given to authors 
of various works on Chinese subjects. He also 
counted for a good deal in the negotiations between 
the Tsung-li Yamen and foreign powers. It was 
partly he who inspired the Burlingame Mission; 
he arranged terms after the Franco-Chinese war of 
1884, and had something to do with every important 
matter in foreign and Chinese intercourse during 
forty years. He was actually named as British 
Minister in .May 1885, but returned to his post as 
Inspector-General of Customs or I.-G , since he was 
indispensable there. 

His life on its political and administrative side 
can never be written, since all the records of earlier 
negotiations, diplomacy and organization were des- 
troyed in the Boxer troubles. 

His honours included a baronetcy (1893), and 
thirteen grand crosses from European Sovereigns, 
besides Chinese honours, including the ennobling of 
three generations of his ancestors. His statue has 


I been put up on the Bund in Shanghai. See 
Maritime Customs, 

CoRDiER : Histone des delations de la Chine, 
etc., vol. i, p. 166. 

HA-TA-M^N. The Manchu name of one of 
the gates of Peking, called in Chinese Ch‘ung-w6n 
men it 

HAUGE’S SYNOD MISSION. 

Hcadquaiteis :—St. Paul, Minn. U.S.A. 

Entcicd China, 1891. 

Works in Honan and Hupei. 

(Named from Hans Nielsen Hauge, (1771-1824), 
a celebrated evangelist in Sweden). 

The first three missionaries settled in Hankow 
to get the language, and after two years opened 
work in Fanch'eng ^ in Hupei, but were much 
hindered by official opposition. This is the mis- 
sion’s chief centre, and has a hospital and boys* 
and girls' high schools. 

In 1897, T‘ai-p‘ing tien was opened, 

work wa'5 begun at Hsin-ych gjjf Honan, in 1903, 
and within late years Ki kung shan SI ^ lU a^nd 
Teng chow have been opened. The Mission 

also maintains one professor at the Union Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at She-kow near Hankow. 

In 1916, the Mission reported 22 foreign workers. 

HAVRET, HENRI, Jesuit missionary, born in 
France in 1848, died at Sicawei in 1901. He had 
entered the Society in 1872, and came to the Kiang- 
nan Mission in 1874. Resident at W^uhu he barely 
escaped in the riots of 1891, Ins jiapers and those 
of P. Pfister (q,v.) being lost.^ Being then ap- 
pointed rector at Zikawei he began that valuable 
series the Varutes Sinoloytques , in which appeared 
his important work La SlHe cluHienne de Siangan- 
fou. A list of his works may bo found in the 
T'oung Vao, 1901, p. 387. 

HAWKS. See Accipitres, 

HAWS, Cratayus yinnatxfida Kjfif 
luii ahan rha, and it has various other Chinese 
names. 

In North China these are carefully cultivated 
in orchards of grafted trees, and there is quite an 
extensive trade in the fruit. The haws are of a 
bright red colour, of an agreeably sour taste and 
fairly hard ; the best are as big as a good-sized 
crab-apple. 

The fruit is much used by the Chinese in making 
preserves and sweetmeats. Foreign residents of fen 
make an excellent jelly from it. One variety i.s 
sliced, dried and kept for winter use; it is either 
made into a drink which is considered very whole- 
some, or stewed with sugar. 

The best haws are grown in Shantung, especially 
near T*ai-an fu. 
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SeedJingK are abundant, bearing a smaller and 
sour fruit, which is an excellent substitute for cran- 
berries. 

Tlie stock used for grafting the larger-fruited 
varieties on is the wild < 7 . pinnatifida. This 
generally has large thorns, while the cultivated 
trees are without them. 

Meyer : Agricvltural Kxploratiom, etc. 

HAYTON I, also written Hbthum, a king of 
Little Armenia, living at Sis in Cilicia, who paid 
a visit to Mangu Khan at Karakorum. He seems 
to have started at the beginning of 1254, and ho 
reached liome again at the end of July, 1255. Some 
account of his travels has come down to us. 

Yule : Cathay and the Way Thither, 

HEAD-FLATTENING. This practice existed 
in the earliest times. It was common among the 
Tunguaes. The settlers that reached China about 
B.c. 2282 flattened the skulls of infants so as to 
produce a tapering shape above and a broad one 
below. The custom was noted in Kashgar by the 
Buddhist pilgrim Hsuan Tsang in the T‘ang period. 
In the Sung period the practice was in force in 
Korea, Manchuria and Kashgar, the children’s heads 
being flattened by stones. Under the Manchu 
dynasty it was a common practice among Manchus 
to lay infants first on one side and then on the 
other to ensure a long narrow head. During the 
T’‘ai PTiig rebellion the distinguishing test of 
Manchus was the shape of the head. 

Martin : f^es Deformations Oraniennes en Chine, 
(Revue d’Ethnographie II) ; (^hina Review : vols. 
xiii, p. 44, xiv, ^ip. 171, 220 j Chinese Recorder : 
vol. iii, p. 163 ; LArourERiE : Babylonian ds Oriental 
BtvteWj vol. vi, pp. 192, 264 j Macgowan ; Ethnology 
of Kiu^teni Aain, Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. i, 
1858, p 105. 

HEAVEN - AND - EARTH SOCIETY. See 

Triad Society. 

HEDGEHOG $ij t^zii ivvi. Four species are 
known in N. China Jjike most Inscctivora they 
are found where there is moisture and vegetation. 
One species however has become adapted to the 
desert conditions of the arid Ordos. The species 
with their distribution are Erivaceus eviopmis 
amvre?isis, Manchuria; E dealhatm, Chihli, Shan- 
tung; E. miodon, Ordos Desert, N. Shensi; E, 
hmjhi, S. Shensi. 

HEI LUNG CHIANG also called Wu 

Lung Chiang, the Chinese name of the Amur. Hei 
and Wu both meaning hlach, the names are generally 
translated Black Dragon River. Wu lung is how- 
ever Chinese for the Seal (Phoca)^ and as seals, 
especially P, nummularis, mount very high up the 
river and are much hunted by the Gilyaks, it has 
been suggested by Schlegel that Seal River is the 
correct name. 


The Amur is formed by the union of the Shilka 
and the Argun, and is navigable during half the 
year for 1,500 miles for boats drawing four feet of 
water. Its total length is 2,500 miles. 

The Mongol name of the river is Kaia mouren, 
* black river.* 

Ravbnstbin : The llussians on the Amur; 
J..ITTLE : The Far East, 

HELEN, THE EMPRESS, one of the con 

ciibines of the Emperor T‘ien ChT at the close of 
the Ming dynasty. The legitimate empress being 
dead, she received the title of Empress Dowager. 
She became a ('hristian, and received baptism at 
the hand.«? of P. Koffler. She followed the for- 
tunes of the fugitive Yung Li, tho last of the 
Mnig.s, the nephew of TTbn ChT, and she is noted 
for having written a letter to the Pope. This letter, 
witli one from her chief eunuch P‘ang Aciiillb, was 
taken to Romo by P. Michael Boym ; but there 
was great delay in the matter, and the answer did 
not come before tho death of the empress. In her 
letter she states that it was through her influence 
that the Empress Mary, the mother of the emperor; 
the Empress Anne, his legitimate wife; and the 
Empress Anne's son Constantine, had received 
ba})tism. The letter is preserved in tho archives of 
the Vatican, and has been translated by Du Halde, 
by Parker, and recently into French in Le Bulletin 
Vathohque. 

She is said to have died at Yunnanfu during 
the flight of the court, but another account says 
she died at Tien chow, and was buried in Nan-ning 
in Kuangsi. 

Lb Bulletin Catholique de Pekin, 1916, 
p 430 ; Backhouse and Bland : Annals and 
Memoiis of the Court of PeJetng ; Parker: Con- 
thtrpoiary Bevietv, Jan. 1912. 

HEMIPODII, an Order which consists of the 
Hemipodes or Three-toed Quails. The following 
are found in China. 

Turnix dussumieri, the Little Button-Quail, in 
Formosa. T. hlanfordi Blyth, D. & 0., all 
through China. T. taigoor Sykes in Formosa and 
S. China. 

D. & 0. Les Oiseaux, etc., Tetraonid6s (part). 

HEMP. See Fibres, textile, 

H^NGSHAN l^tll is a mountain in Central 
Hunan which is traditionally identified with the 
“Southern Peak’* or “Nanyo.*’ The name Heng- 
»han is given to the county in which the mountain 
stands and to the county town (situated on the 
bank of the Siang, 27” 11' N. lat. ; 112” 44' E. lat.). 
Locally, the name “ Hengshan ** is so identified 
with the county and “Nanyo** with the mountain 
that even on directing stones one reads “Right : 
Nanyo; Left : H6ngshan.*’ 
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Hengshan is named in both parts of the Yil 
Tribute of the Shu (Legge, p. 112, 130). The Four 
Peaks (apart from references to the Minister at 
the court of Yao and Shun who was so named) are 
mentioned in the Shun Canon (Legge, 35) and the 
Chou Officere (Legge, 631). Although there is no 
statement in the text identifying Hengshan with 
the Southern Peak, there is no reason for question- 
ing the correctness of the tradition. But there are 
good reasons for not identifying the 'present H6ng- 
shan with the mountain referred to in the Classic. 
When the Yu Tribute was written (probably not 
earlier than the seventh century b.c.) nothing south 
of the Yangtze was known. The references to the 
mountain in that 'work are best explained, if it were 
situated above the entrance to the Tungting lake; 
there is nothing to indicate on which side of the 
Yangtze it was. 

The earliest dated reference to the mountain 
occurs in Ssu-ma (hi‘iEN, in his chapter on Ch‘in 
Smii Huang Ti (Chavannes, II, p. 154). In b.c. 
219, Sum IIuANG Ti toured to the Hengshan which 
is apparently identified with a “Mt. Siang” which 
in its turn is connected with the two daughters of 
Vao who became the wives of Shun. Legend con- 
nects their graves with an i.sland just inside the 
Tungting lake - "VN'hich would fit in quite well with 
the statements of the Ssii-MA text (a.s indeed would 
any other place ^hich could be got at when sailing 
from the Huai on to the Yangtze ’) 

At the break up of Shih Huang Ti*s empire, 
the title of King of Hengshan w'as given to Wu Jui 
in B.c. 206. Four years later, Hengshan was incorp- 
orated with Huainan, and Wu Jui was given the 
title of King of Changsha. There can be no doubt 
that the latter kingdom must be put farther south 
than the former, f.c., the Hengshan of b.c. 200 lay 
norths and not as now, south of Changsha. The 
Hengshan title was revived from 164-122 and given 
to a scion of the royal family. But Ssu-ma gives 
no indication in his Table (Chavannes, iii, p. 93) 
as to the position of that Hengshan. 

By the first century b.c., the Chinese power 
had expended to Canton and beyond. Some time 
between b.c. 200 and 100, the frontiers of empire 
had caused the “Southern Peak” to be moved to 
the Soutli of Changsha. After that, there would 
be no opportunity for moving it from the position 
it must have gained by that time and which it 
occupies to-day. 

Aneroid readings made by visitors to the top 
indicate a height of between 4,000 and 4,500 ft. for 
the highest peak. The range is some 20 miles long 
from north to south and runs parallel to the Siang 
at a distance of about XO miles to the west. 

At the southern extremity of the range is the 
Peak named Kou-lou on which the Yii Tablet stands. 
Legge has shown in his Prolegomena that the 
monument is a comparatively modern fraud. 


A few miles from the Great Temple is a large 
monastery named the Nan-t*ai Shih. The found- 
ation dates from the Ch‘en dynasty; and history 
says that the first Buddhists to go to Japan started 
from this monastery. Japan has presented the 
monastery library with a complete set of the Bud- 
dhist Classics in commemoration of the event. 

The eighth month is the special month of 
pilgrimage. A few years before the end of the 
Marichu rule, the number of pilgrims who worship- 
ped at the large temple at the foot of the mountain 
was probably little short of a million each eighth 
month, 'rho numbers have greatly fallen off since 
the establishment of the Bepublic. The Great 
Temple now standing took the place of a still larger 
one that was burnt down some two hundred years 
ago. The present building is about 90 ft. high. 
The chief idol is called Shkng Ti, Holy Emperor, 

T'here are a considerable number of temples 
on the mountain side ; most of them are Buddhist. 
None of the Taoist temples are large. 

Wauren : Three Sttee in Uvnaiiy etc., N.C.B. 
B.A.S. Journal, vol. xliii. [G.G.W.] 

HENLE, RICHARD, a priest of the German 
8teyl Mission, born in 1863 in Germany. He came 
to China in 1889, and was murdered together with 
Hero Niks in Shantung in 1897. These murders 
led to the German occupation of Kiaochow. See 
Teingtau, 

HENNESSY, JOHN POPE, Sir, Governor of 
Hongkong from April 22, 1877 to March 7, 1882. 
There seems to have been incessant turmoil through- 
out his period of administration, due to complete 
incompatibility between the Governor and the 
governed. There was perpetual strife in the Legis- 
lative Chamber, and at one time there was a threat 
to bring the question of his rule or misrule before 
Parliament. He was knighted in 1880. 

HENRY, AUGUSTINE, a doctor of medicine 
and a very successful botanist, (not to be confused 
with Benjamin C. Henry, also a botanist and also 
called Doctor). He arrived in Shanghai in 1881 in 
tile Customs Service. He was medical officer at 
Ichang from 1882 to 1889, and not only himself 
studied the almost unknown flora of the district but 
also employed Chinese collectors. He further used 
his leave in making journeys of exploration, with 
the result that his Hupei and 8sfich‘uan plants in- 
cluded about five hundred new species and twenty- 
five new genera. He continued his researches in 
Hainan for a short time, then in Formosa and later 
in S. Yunnan. By 1896 he had increased his collect^ 
ion to 5,000 species. 

He has written Chinese Names of Plants 
(Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xii); Notes on the 
Economic Botany of China; Chinese Jute and 
Hemp (Customs Publications, No. 16, 1891); and 
other papers in the Kew Bulletin and elsewhere. 
See Botany, 
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Beetschneidee : Eurcpean Botanical DUcover- 
tes in China, 

HENRY, BENJAMIN C., a missionary of 
the American I’resbyterian Mission (North) who 
arrived in China in 1873. He has been an en- 
thusiastic botanist and has made valuable collections 
of plants during his travels in the interior. He 
IS the author of an interesting book of South China 
travels, Ltnf/ Nanij London, 1886. 

He is not to be confused with Dr, Augustine 
Heniiy, also a well-known botanist. 

BiiETSCHNETDiin : European Botanical Discover- 
ics in China, 

HERMIT KINGDOM, THE. A term used 
for Korea on account of its isolation up to 1882. 

HERO R A or perfect many the second 
grade of attainment in Taoism, higher than Immorial 
hsien and below Saint '^shHg, With these the 
body, though not changed to pure spirit, is so subtle 
and free from the laws of matter that they can fly 
at will from world to world. 

WTegeu : Taoisme; Doee : Ifccheiches sur les 
JSu2jerstitio7i8 cn Chmcy tome ix, p. 487. 

HERODIONES, an Order which includes the 
Ibises, Spoonbills, Storks and Herons. The Sub- 
order containing Herons, Bitterns, etc., will be 
found under Ardeae; the other species found in 
China are as follows. 

SUB-ORDER Ciconiae (Storks) Family 
Ciconiidae, Leptoptilus javaniettSy the smaller 
Adjutant, in Hainan and Kiangsi. Ciconia hoy- 
rianOy the Eastern White Stork, found in N. China 
and Mongolia. O. nigra, the Black Stork, in N. 
China, Mongolia, S&u‘chuan and Kiangsi. l^seudo- 
tantalvs Icucocephalus, the Painted Stork, on the 
coast, from Kuangtung to Chihli. 

SUB -ORDER Plataleae (Spoonbills). Family 
Plataleidae. Platdea leucorodia, the Spoonbill, 
Formosa, Mongolia, Kuangtung, Chihli, Fukien, 
etc., but not common. P. minor, the Lesser 
Spoonbill, Kuangtung to Kiangsu. 

FAMILY Ibididae (Ibises). Ibis melanoce- 
phala, the WTiite Ibis, in S. China, and in small 
numbers in the north. /. nippon, the Japanese 
crested Ibis, Chekiang, central and N. China. 
Plegadis falcinellus, the Glossy Ibis, on the R.E. 
coast. 

David bt Oustalet : Les Oiseaux de la Chine, 
(Ciconiid^s, Plataleid^s, Tantalides). 

HERONS. See Ardeae, 

HER RADA. See De Bada. 

HERVEY SAINT-DENYS, MARIE JEAN 

Leon D*, Marquis, was born in Paris in 1823 and 
died there in 1892. He studied Chinese under 
Stanislas Julibn and became Professor in the 


ColUge de France in 1874. A list of his numerous 
writings and translations is given in the T*oung 
Pao, 1892. 

HETHUM. See Hay ton I. 

HEUDE, PIERRE, a French Jesuit priest, 
born June 25, 1836. He arrived in China in 
January, 1868. He was a zealous naturalist, and 
was stationed at Zi-ka-wei near Shanghai, but made 
at least live journeys of exploration in mid-China. 
He formed a valuable Museum of Natural History 
at Zi-ka-wei and has written many valuable zoolog- 
ical papers, most of which appeared in the import- 
ant series created by him and entitled Mimoires 
co7\ceinant Vhistoire natnrelle de Vempire chinoi's, 
(Zi-ka-wei). His most important work is Conchy’ 
liologie fluviatih de la province de Nanking (Paris). 
He died at Zi-ka-wei, January 3, 1902. 

BiiETSCHNELDEU : History of European Botanical 
Discoveries, p. 870 ; T'oung Pao, 1902, p. 38. 

HIDES, cow and buffalo, form a very consider- 
able item in the export ti*ade of China, and are 
exported from every port, nearly 17,000,000 Taels 
vrorth having gone abroad in 1915. The export 
trade began in the late seventies, especially from 
Hankow. In 1877 there vvas a strong demand for 
the Yangtze Valley hides for military accoutrements 
for the troops engaged in the Russo-Turkish War. 
The trade received a severe set-back owing to the 
hides being imperfectly cured, larvae having emerged 
from them on the voyage to Europe on one occasion, 
causing severe damage to the woodwork of vessels 
carrying these goods. (Jattle have since 1880 been 
specially reared for the hide trade in the Great 
Plain of China, and, curing having been put on a 
satisfactory basis, the trade has developed to its 
present great proportions. The export in 1916 
amounted to Tls. 17,581,462. 

HIGH CARTS hao chiiy a name given 

to the Uighiirs, who, living north of the desert, 
were accustomed to vehicles instead of always 
riding. See VighUrs, 

HILDESHEIM MISSION FOR THE BLIND, 

a German Ladies’ Society, which grow out of the 
Berlin Foundling Mission (j^.v.) in Hongkong. 
Work began in 1890, after it was found impossible 
to educate the blind girls with those who could see. 
In 1899, beriberi broke out among the girls, and all 
were moved to Macao. In 1902, the Hongkong 
Government granted the Mission a site in Kowloon 
on which a Home was built, to which the children 
were removed from Macao in the same year. Two 
branches of the work have been formed, one in 
connection with the Berlin Mission, at Shiu-chow fu, 
and one at the Basel Mission station of Ka-yin chow, 
near Swatow. 

In 1916, seven lady workers are reported. 
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HILL| DAVIDi Wesleyan Missionary Society's 
missionary to China, was born at York, December 
18, 1840. He reached China on March 26, 1865 and 
was stationed at Hankow, removing to Wuchang 
in 1867. Having travelled and preached in the 
district of Wusueh, he went to live in that town, 
on the river, some 120 miles below Hankow. In 
1878 he went to Shansi and spent two years in 
famine relief work. For this work he adopted 
Chinese dress and continued to wear it to the end 
of his life. He returned to Hankow and Wuchang, 
where he spent the rest of his days, going to 
England on furlough twice in the 31 years of his 
missionary work. His chief joy was itinerant 
preaching, but he was keenly active in promoting 
various institutions for the temporal and eternal 
welfare of the people. His life was a life of most 
beautiful devotion and self-denial. He died on 
April 18, 1896, and was buried in Hankow cemetery. 
See Wes/ej/a7i Missionary Society, 

Barbee : David Iltll, Missionary and Samt/ 
Hellier : Life of David Tldl; Cornaby : David 
II ill ^ the Apostolic Chinese Missionary. 

HILLIER, a family of which three members 
have done important work in China. 

Charles Batten Hillier came in some position 
on a merchant ship, joined a business firm which 
failed in 1842, and was, the same year, made clerk 
in the Hongkong Police Court. He worked hard 
at Chinese and obtained steady promotion till he 
was Chief Magistrate of the Colony and Member 
of the Legislative Council. In 1846 he married the 
daughter of the missionary Dr. W. H. Medhxjrst. 
Chinese and foreigners had unlimited confidence in 
his integrity, and it was regarded as a great loss to 
Hongkong when he was appointed in 1856 as 
H.B.M. Consul in Siam. He died the same year. 
(Norton-Kyshb : History of the Laws of 

Honyhony), 

Walter Caine, his son, was born at Hongkong 
in 1849. He became a student-interpreter in China 
111 1867, and after being Assistant Chinese Secretary, 
then Chinese Secretary, in Poking, then Consul- 
Ceneral in Korea, ho was Professor of Chinese in 
King’s College, London, from 1904 to 1908. He 
then became Adviser to the Chinese Government 
till 1910. He was made K.C.M.G. in 1897 and C.B. 
in 1903. He now lives in London. His published 
works are The Chinese Lanyuaye and how to learn 
it, (1907) ; An English-Chinese Dictionary, (1910). 

Edward Guy Hillier was born in 1857, the 
younger brother of Sir W. C. Hillier. He entered 
the service of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation in 1883, and has been Agent of the 
Bank in Peking since 1891. He has engaged in 
the negotiation of various loans to the Chinese 
Government from 1895 to the present. Since 1896 


he has been totally blind. He was made C.M.G. in 
1904. See Honykony and Shanghai Bank, 

HIMLY, KARL GEORGE FRIEDRICH 

Julius, born at Hanover in 1836, died at Wiesbaden 
m 1904. He was Interpreter in the German Con- 
sular Service in China, retiring in 1876. A list of 
his writings, which are nearly all in German, is 
given in the T'ouny Pao, 1904, p. 624. 

HIMMALEH, an American brig sent by the 
owners, Olyphant & Co., to Borneo in 1837, with 
both misbionary and commercial aims. G. T. Lay, 
then agent for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, went as a passenger, with the Rev. Edwin 
Stevens of the American Board Mission. The 
instructions to the captain (Fraser) said, “While 
you are proposing the opening of commercial inter- 
course, lot it be seen that you concur in their [Lay's 
and Stevens’] wish to gain a footing for medical 
and Christian residents.*' The captain was also 
warned to avoid Spanish and Dutch settlements, or, 
if obliged to visit them, to say nothing of his com- 
mercial purposes. Stevens died at Singapore on 
the way down, and his place was taken by the Rev. 
J. T. Dickinson of the same Mission. The under- 
taking was not very successful. Lay wrote an 
account of the voyage ; it forms the second volume 
of the work named below. See Morrison, Ship. 
'The (laims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christen* 
doin, exhibited in Notes of Voyages, etc; New 
York, 1837. 

hTnAYANA, /)' SI hsiao ch^eny, literally 
‘ small conveyance ' i.e., the simplest vehicle of 
salvation. The primitive form of the Buddhist 
doctrine, its characteristics being the presence of 
much moral asceticism and the absence of quietism 
and bpeculative mysticism. An advanced phase of 
dogma succeeded it, Mahayana (q.v.) with a less 
important connecting link, Madhyimayana. The 
original meaning of the three terms expressed the 
comparative powers of saving, i.e., conveyance to 
Nirvana, in the three orders of Sainthood. 

The name Hinayana is not accepted by canonical 
Buddhists. A more correct term is Theravada or 
‘School of the Elders.* 

HIRTH, FRIEDRICH, was born in Germany 
in 1845, and studied at Gotha, Leipzig, Berlin and 
elsewhere. From 1870 to 1897 he was in the Chinese 
Customs Service, being in the Statistical Depart- 
ment in Shanghai from 1878 to 1888. He was Pre- 
sident of the North China Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society for the years 1886-87. On the founding of 
the Chair of Chinese at Columbia University in 
1902 he became the first Professor, and has held 
the position ever since. He is a corresponding 
Member of quite a number of foreign learned 
Societies, and has written several very valuable 
books. His works ar6 as follows : — Text*hooh of 
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Documentary Chinese, Shanghai, 1885*1888; China 
and the Boman Orient, 1885; Notes on the Chinese 
Documentary Style, 1888; Ancient Porcelain, 1888; 
Chinesische Studien, 1890; Ueher fremde Einflusse 
in der Chinestschen Kunst, 1896; Scraps from a 
Collector's Notebook, 1905; Chinese Metallic Mir- 
rors, 1907; The Ancient History of China, 1908; 
and, (in collaboration with Rockhill) Chau Ju kua, 
fcit. Petersburg, 1911 ; with various other monographs 
and contributions to periodicals. 

HIRUNOINIDAE, a Family which comprises 
the Swallows and Martins. Hirundo gutturalis, the 
Eastern House or Chimney Swallow, is the common 
swallow of China, Mongolia and eastern Siberia; 
it is abundant in Formosa and is probably resident 
in the south of the island. H, erythrogastra, the 
American Swallow and H, tytleri occur on 
migration in E. China. nipalensis is very 
common all over China and Mongolia. It comes to 
Peking before the common swallow and departs 
later. H. striolata is resident in Formosa. Cotyle 
ripana, the Sand-Martin, is fairly common in the 
northern provinces during most of the year, except 
in Kansu ; it is also found in Mongolia but is less 
common there. C. sinensis, the Indian Sand-Martin, 
is found in Formosa. C. fohkicnensis La Touche, 
in the southern half of China, as far north as the 
valley of the Yangtze. Ptyonoprogne rupestris the 
Crag-Martin, is very wide-spread through N. and 
W. China and Mongolia. Chelidon lagopus, the 
Siberian Martin, is very common in E. Siberia, and 
is found in the Western Hills near Peking and at 
Mu-p‘in in Ssuch‘uan, and in the central provinces, 
but it is not seen in great numbers in China. C, 
dasypns, the Black-chinned House Martin, ha.s been 
taken at Shaweishan. C, kashmir iensis summers in 
N.W. Fukien, also in W. China. 

David et Oustalet : Les Oiseoux de la Chine, 

HISTORIES OF f HINA. - CHINESE.^In 
(’hinese literature historical works hold a high 
place, and, as is natural in so ancient a country, are 
very numerous. They are divided into three main 
classes. 

I — The Dynastic Histories, called ching 
shill, form the first class. The History of each 
dynasty is prepared after the dyna.sty has ended, 
and 18 on an accepted plan. The plan includes 
three sections. (1) Imperial Records, HJ Tt chi, 
giving an account of each ruler of the dynasty. 
(2) The second section is called chih, Memoirsi. 
It consists of monographs on ||[| U, Chronology; 
g h, Rites ; yo, Music ; ^ hstng, Jurisprudence ; 

X Economics ; % g(J chtao ssd, State 

sacrifices; Pi^n wH, Astronomy; 5 ; iff 

wu hsing, Elements; if; g| ti 1%, Geography; and 
Literature. (3) The third section is 
called mn Itch chuan. Narratives, and contains 


biographies of important persons of the dynasty, 
and such accounts of foreign countries as there 
may be. Such is the general plan of a Dynastic 
History, though it may be deviated from. Ssfi-MA 
Ch'ien’s Shth chi am may be regarded as the 
model. For each of the dynasties down to the Ming 
there is such an official history. 

Compilations of these histories have appeared at 
difierent times, and the present collection is known 
as The Twenty 'four Histories, Every such collection 
begins with the Shih chi of Ssu-ma Ch*ien ; the 
authors of the other twenty -three, with the period 
covered, are given by Wvlte and by Cohdiek. 

II. — The second class of Chinese histories is 
called IE ip. picn men, Annals. The Ch'un chUu 

ot C'ONFUCius is the typical work of this 
class. The chronicle is consecutive, but under each 
year the history is divided into the various subjects. 

The earliest work of this class is the Bamboo 
Annals but these may not be authentic 

recuids . Alter those already named the most 
celebrated work is '1 'zu chih Vung cluen, 
by Ssu-MA Kuang. The period covered is, roughly, 
from B.c. 400 to a.d. 960. The Rainc author wrote 
elucidations of his work, tablets, complementary 
volumes, etc. Other writers produced commentaries 
and extensions, A century later the work was re- 
constructed and condciused by Chu Hsi, with the 
title MM MU TUnig cltivn hang mu. This also 
was followed by elucidations, researches, revisions, 
etc. A new and inclusive edition appeared with the 
imperial imprimatur 111 1708. 

III. — The third cla.ss of histones is named 

IBA** chi shih pen mo or Complete Records. 
The writers of rucIi works are not bound by the 
plan of the Dynastic Histones, nor do they confine 
themselves to mere memoranda in chronological 
sequence. They take general surveys of selected 
subjects. The Shu Ching may be considered 

the authority for this class. The first example is 

t 'ung chien chi shih pen mo by 
Yuan JSiiu of the Sung dyna.sty, who dissected 
Ssu-ma Kuang’s T^ung chien, bringing the matter 
under separate headings. 

The above are the three great divisions of 
Chinese histories ; but there are many historical 
works not coming under these categories. 

( 1 ) MA cover the same ground as 

the Dynastic Histories but do not adhere to the 
arrangement of those works. The earliest known is 
a history of the Chou dynasty, probably written 
before our era began. It is entitled the 

i Chou shu, and only portions of it are extant. 

(2) Another group is named tsa shih or 

Miscellaneous Histories. The JR®® chan huo ts'e 
or History of the Warring States is a well-known 
example. 
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(3) A class which is extremely important to the 
student of history is that called IS ^ H 

taou t, 'Official Documents/ 

(4) A large class coming under the heading 
Histories is that termed ffie chuan chtf Biographies. 
At least one such work is believed to date from some 
centuries b.c. This is a memoir of Yen Yinq, 
supposed to have been a dieciple of Mo Tzd; the 
author is not known. Besides an enormous number 
of separate biographies there are works treating of 
classes, such as mathematicians, Manchu officials, 
etc. ; and since each Dynastic History has a section 
devoted to biography, the total amount of such 
literature is very great. 

(6) Another and more limited class is 
shih ch'ao, Historical Excerpta according to Wylie’s 
translation. These are collections of extracts from 
historical works, after the example of Confucius,. 
who is supposed to have compiled the hundred 
chapters of the !ihu Ohmg from an earlier work in 
3,240 chapters. 

(6) One more group is that named gjgg tsai chi, 
which consists of annals of independent states 
bordering on the Imperial China. The earliest 
example is a history of the States Wu and 
Y^ueh jH, from the 12th to the 16th century b.c. 

(7) Eiiially there is a small class entitled 

nhih Img, Chronography, dealing with the matter of 
the seasons. 

FOKEIGN.— There is a great amount of writing 
on Chinese history by Western scholars, but there 
aie few works which profess to cover the whole of 
the vast period of China’s recorded existence. The 
most complete native history, TUnuj c/uen kan<j mu 
(c. sup.) was translated more or less fully by 
Dk Mailla into French, (Hist out gentiafe de hi 
Chine, 1777-85). Boulgeii in 1881-84 published a 
UiHtoiy of China j Macgowan in 1897 issued Tha 
Imperial Histoiy of China, and there are useful 
small works in English by Hawks Pott and by 
Jii tTNG-PiNG. Most of such writers, howe\er, deal 
with a particular period; and the number of such 
partial histories, from works of the early Jesuits 
down to those on the T'ai l*‘ing Kebollion is very 
gieat. Latourette’s paper on the work already 
done will be found very useful. See T^inuj chien 
kaiig mu; JSsd~ma OhHen, 

Wylie ; Notes on Chinese Liteiatuie ; Cordieh ; 
Jiibhotheca Sinica, col. 557; Latourette : A Survey 
of Work done by Western Sfudents, etc., Journal, 
N.( J.B.K.A.S., vol. xlvii 

HOANG, PIERRE, aiiGK (£»( Foi mei), 
was born at Hai mdn mn in 1830 and died m 1909. 
He belonged to the secular clergy of the K.C. Mission 
of Xiangrian. He was the author of a groat many 
works in Latin, French and Chinese, published at 
Zikawei, including several volumes of the series 
VarUtis Sinologiques, 4 list is given in the T*oung 
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Pao, 1910, p. 139, but it does not include some 
works published posthumously. 

HOIHOW, m P hat k^ou. See Kiungchow. 

HO-LAN SHAN. See Ala shan. 

HO-LIN or Ha4aAio-lin The 

Chinese name for Karakorum {q.v.). 

HO- LING has generally been taken by 

(Jiinese and by foreigners following them to be Java. 
ScHLEGEL however says it is Java minor, i.e. 
Sumatra. T'oung Pao, 1898. 

HOLLAND AND CHINA. See Dutch Belut- 
to ns with China. 

HOMICIDE. Ill the earlier intercourse at 
Canton a good deal of trouble arose as to jurisdiction 
111 cases of homicide by foreigners; and there were 
many such cases. In Macao the Chinese had kept 
ciimiudl jurisdiction in their own hands, even in 
cases where one foreigner killed another. Ljung- 
STEDT states that foreign murderers were executed 
by the Chinese executioner up to 1805. 

In 1689, on the Defence, the first East India 
Company ship allowed at Whampoa, a Chinese was 
killed by the crew. Some of the crew were then 
cut down and the surgeon was mortally wounded ; 
after which the mandarins demanded Tls. 5,000 ; 
they refused to accept I’ls. 2,000 and the ship then 
left Canton. 

The accidental death of an officer of the Hoppo 
took place at Whampoa in 1721, and led to the 
arrest at Canton of several men of the Cadogan. 
It was a mere attempt at extortion, and the firm 
representations of the supercargoes brought about 
the release of the men and the punishment of those 
who had arrested them 

In 1722 the gunner’s mate of the King George 
shot Irom his boat at a birtl and killed a Chinese 
b«^v instead Tls. 2,000 w^ere paid as compensation, 
out t)f winch the boy’s parents received Tls. 350 

’I'hcre were frequent quarrels at Whampoa 
between French and English sailors and in 1754 
an Englishmen was killed. Cn the Eiigli.sh demand- 
ing justice from the Chinese authorities the French 
trade was stopped till the alleged murderer was 
surrendered. There was a general act of grace the 
next year and he was then released. It was in 
consequence of this affair that Danes Island and 
French Island were set apart for foreigners’ re- 
creation grounds. 

At Macao, m 1773, a Chinese was killed and an 
Englishman, Francis Scott, was arrested for homi- 
cide He was tried by the I'ortuguese and fully 
acquitted, but the Chinese demanded that he should 
be tried by them After some resistance to this 
demand the Portuguese gave way : the man was 
tried by the Chinese and executed. 

In 1780 a French sailor on the Success killed, in 
self-defence, a Portuguese sailor of the StormonU 
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He took refuge with the French Consul^ but after 
many days was given up to the Chinese, who 
publicly strangled him. This was the first case of 
Chinese executing a foreigner for killing a foreigner. 

In 1800 there was a case in which a ship of 
His Majesty was involved. H.M. schooner Pro* 
vtdutce fired on a boat which refused to answer on 
being hailed under suspicious circumstances. One 
(Chinese was wounded and one fell overboard and 
was drowned. The captain refused to surrende/ 
the man who fired except on condition that he 
himself might be present at the trial, and he made 
counter-charges of attempted theft. The wounded 
man got well; the Chinese thought the drowned 
man might have thrown himself overboard ; the 
matter ended there. 

In November, 1784 a Chinese was killed by a 
gun fired from the Lady Hughes while saluting. 
The Chinese authorities demanded the surrender of 
the gunner and were told he could not be identified. 
The supercargo went to Canton to explain the 
matter, but was tnere decoyed into the city and 
arrested. He was well treated but was held res- 
ponsible for what had occurred on his ship; and 
it was later found out that if this measure had 
not succeeded the Chinese were prepared to arrest 
the President of the East India Company’s Com- 
mittee. The merchants, English, French, Dutch, 
DaiUfrh and American, joined to order armed boats 
up from their ships to protect the factories. To 
piocure the release of the supercargo, however, 
there was no way but by the surrender of the 
gunner. What sort of a trial he received is not 
known, but ho was strangled on January 8, 1785, 
under orders from Peking. A comparison of dates 
shows that these orders were given before the trial. 

In u drunken brawl of sailors on February 24, 
1807, a Chinese was killed, and the officials de- 
manded the guilty man An emjuiry was held on 
the Neptune to which the sailors belonged, but it 
was impossible to find out who struck the fatal 
blow, nor could the Chinese, though the Hong 
Merchant Mowqua offered a reward of twenty 
thousand dollars for the identification of the cul- 
prit. Trade by English ships was stopped for two 
months by the affair. At last an invt•^tigation was 
held by the (’hinese magistrate at the factory, the 
Captain of the Neptune being present with Sir 
Geoiigk Staunton and the Select Committee. 
Fifty-two men were examined, and one Edwakd 
Shekn was fixed on as guilty of accidental homicide. 
He was detained in the "English factory till the next 
year, when he was rflcased on payment of the fine 
prescribed by (Chinese law in such cases, Tls. 12.42, 
(about j24). 

In 1810 the death of a ‘Chinese was alleged to 
have bsep caused by an English sailor, but there 
was JK) proof of the fact and the ship even was not 


identified. Clearance of English ships was at first 
refused, but was then granted on condition that 
the guilty person, when discovered, should be 
punished according to the laws of England. 

In 1820, November 23, a Chinese was accident- 
ally shot in a boat at Whampoa. Just as an in- 
vestigiition was about to be made a butcher on the 
Company’s Duhe of York went mad and killed 
himself. It saved trouble to assume that he was 
the mail sought for, and the family of the deceased 
was severely dealt with by the authorities for 
doubting it. 

In the next year the Company’s ship Lady 
Mt‘l villi' was somehow involved in the death of a 
Chinese woman. Money was given to prevent the 
affair being put into the hands of the officials. 
It IS said that such cases of hush-money were 
innumerable. 

In the same year, September 23, 1821, an Italian 
sailor named Teivranova, on the American ship 
Emily at Whampoa, dropped an earthen pot over- 
hoard and killed a woman, in a boat alongside. 
His surrender being demanded and refused the 
American trade was stopped. Then a trial by the 
Chinese magistrate wa^ allowed to be held on board 
the ship. The trial was a mockery of justice, but 
the ship’s officers put the man in irons in agreement 
with the sentence, but did not then surrender him. 
The trade was still s^tojiped, and after another week 
Tekhanova was sent to have a second trial in the 
city. No foreigner was present; the wretched man 
was avjaiii condemned, within twenty-four houis he 
was htrangled, and his body was sent on board 
the Emily. 

A few later cases might be added as well as 
a series of assaults ( ti foreigners for which Chinese 
were punished by their own authorities. The above 
list shows the difficulty of early intercourse with 
a jieoj'le whose ideas on the admini.‘-tration of justice 
were so diflerent from our own and whoso attitude 
w'as so arrogant. All these cases and more besides 
are given by Mouse. 

Morse : International HelatioiiR of the Chinese 
Empire 

HON AM J*? ifi ^auih of river ^ a suburb of 
Canton, lying opposite the city on the other side of 
the river. It has grown enormously in recent times, 
and now extends two miles along the water-side 
and has 200, OOD inhabitants. 

HONAN Mifi, south of rivet ^ the name of a 
province which lies almost wholly south of the 
Yellow River. It has Chihli and Shansi to the 
north. Shantung, Kiangsu atid Anhui on the east, 
Hupei on the south and Shensi on the west. Its 
area is 68,000 sq. miles and its population 25,000,000. 
It IS a very fertile plain except in the south-western 
part, where the most easterly of the Kunlun spurs 
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have a height of 7,800 feet. The important rivers 
are the Yellow liiver and the Huai ho «t»r } the 
former made ics most recent change of direction in 
Honan, turning northward near K‘al-f4ng, the 
capital. 

The best known places are K'ai-feng fu and 
Honan fu ; to the west of the latter city is the 
celebrated Lung men {q^v.). From the legendary 
days of Fu Hsi the capital of the Empire has 
several times been in Honan. (See Capitals). The 
literary name of the province is YuIH the 

capital, Vieiiliang ff! Igi, 

HONG 17. The (Jhineso word means a row or 
hcries and is applied to warehouses built in rows. 
The factories y.) in Canton being built so were 
called Hongs and the name was specially applied 
to tlie native commercial houses connected with 
foreign trade. The name has come to be used of 
all business firms. 

Hence the term ‘ hong merchants.’ ! 

HONGKEW ttp ?Lit7i<j k'ou; from the local j 
pronunciation of the characters, which mean ’rain- 1 
bow port.’ It IS the part of Shanghai lying north | 
ol the Soochow Creek, often called the American | 
Settlement. See Shanghai. 

HONGKONG; $3# an island in 22® V — 9' 

N. lat and 114® 6'*18' E. long., off the coast of the 
Kuaiig-tung province, some 40 miles E. of Macao 
and 90 miles S. of C/anton, and belonging to the i 
Ladrone group j a British Crown Colony, ceded by | 
China in 1841. The island is about 11 miles long j 
and 2 to 6 miles broad, with a coast line of 27 miles, i 
It i.s a mass of hills, rising to 1,900 feet. The 
(Uiinese characters of its name are of doubtful 
meaning but Fragrant Streams is the most accepted 
translation The place has no history prior to its i 
oc(!upatioii by Great Britain. I 

For some years before the first war with C^hina j 
it had been recognized that British trade required I 
a place of freedom from the vexatious control of the 
(’hiriese authorities. In 1840 Hongkong was used 
as tlie headquarters of the British expedition and 
declared a free port, but it was not till the Nanking 
Treaty ol’ 1842 that the cession of the island was 
formally recognized by the Chinese Government. 

Its rapid progress at first was soon checked by the 
heavy mortality from fever consequent on the 
breaking up of the malarious soil, and the abandon- 
ment of the place wa.s discussed. It is now con- 
sidered healthier than most places in the same 
latitude. In 1860 Kowloon peninsula (q.v.), already 
leased in perpetuity to (Sir) Harry Parkes by the 
Governor General of the Liang Kuang, was ceded 
by the Convention of Peking to Great Britain. 

In spite of some fluctuation the growth and pro- 
gress of the Colony have been remarkable. In 1915 
the total civil population of the Colony was 509,160, 
being 13,320 non-Chinese and 495,840 Chinese. 


The value of the trade ie about £60,000,000 
per arm., and in 1906 a Parliamentary paper showed 
that in respect of tonnage Hongkong was the leading 
port of the world. 

The Colony is administered by a Governor, 
aided by an Executive Council of five official and 
two unofficial members. There is a Legislative 
Council with eight official members and six unofficial. 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION, THE. The bank was founded 
on the 6th of August, 1864, when a meeting of 
interested merchants and others was held in 
Hongkong at which the following resolution was 
passed : — 

“ That the persons present do form a 
Provisional C'ommittee for carrying out the 
object of the following Prospectus ; — 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Company, Limited. 

Capital $5,000,000. 

In 20,000 Shares of $250 each. 

To be Incorporated by Charter. 
Provisional Committee. 

Hon. F. Chomley, Esq., (Messrs. Dent & Co.) 

A. F. Heard, Esq., (Messrs. Aug. Heard & Co.) 
T. Sutherland, Esq , (Superintendent, 

P. & O.S.N. Co.) 

G. F. Maclean, Esq , (Messrs. Lyall Hill & Co.) 
Douglas Lapbaik, Esq., 

\V. Njssen, Esq., (Messrs. Siemssen & Co.) 

H. B. Semann, Esq., ( Messrs. Gilman & Co.) 

W. Schmidt, Esq., (Messrs. Fletcher & Co.) 

A. Sassoon, Esq., (Messrs. D. Sassoon Sons & Co.) 
Robert Brand, Ebcj , (Messrs. Smith Kennedy 
Fallanjee Framjee, Esq., [& Co.) 

VV. Adamson, Esq., (Messrs. Borneo Co., Ltd.) 

G S. Helland, Esq. (Messrs. I. Bund & Co.) 
Rustonjee Dutmjeeshaw. 

Counsel, 

E. H. Pollard, Esq. 

“ The Scheme of a local Bank for this Colony 
with Branches at the most important places in 
China has been in contemplation for a very long 
period. The local and foreign trade in Hongkong 
and at the open ports in China and Japan has 
increased so rapidly within the last few years that 
additional Banking facilities are felt to bo required. 
The Banks now in China being only branches of 
(’orporations whose headquarters are in England 
or India, and which were formed chiefly with the 
view of carrying on exchange operations between 
those countries and China, are scarcely in a 
position to deal satisfactorily with the local trade 
which has become so much more extensive and 
varied than in former years. This deficiency the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Company will 
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supply and will in fact assume the same position 
with relation to this Colony as the Presidency 
Banks in India or the Banks of Australia in their 
respective localities. 

The establishment of a Mint in Hongkong 
providing an adequate supply of proper currency 
will under a local Banking medium be essential to 
carry out its operations and the almost certain 
disappearance of the existing Compradoric system 
BO far as money is concerned will also ensure Banks 
becoming in course of time the exclusive medium 
for the transaction of the monetary 'operations 
connected with trade. . . . 

“ The Bank will commence operations simul- 
taneously in Hongkong and Shanghai. ... As 
circumstances render it advisable the Bank will 
establish Branches at other places.** 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Com- 
pany, Limited, commenced business in April, 1865, 
with a capital of $2,500,000, being 20,000 shares of 
$250 each, $125 paid up. The Head Office was 
established in Hongkong, and the first Chief 
Manager was Mr. Yictou Kresseu, a Frenchman 
The first Manager of the Shanghai Branch was 
Mr. David McLean. 

In 1866 the Bank was incorpoiated under a 
Hongkong Government Ordinance and the title 
was altered to The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 

The shares of $250 of which $125 was paid up 
were subsequently changed to $125 shares with an 
uncalled liability of $125. 

The Capital of the Bank was increased at 
various times from the original 20,000 shares to 
120,000 shares of $125 = $15 millions, at which it 
stands at the present time (1916) with Reserves 
of 

$18,000,000 in Silver, 

$15,000,000 in Sterling @ 2/ - = £1,500,000 
invested in the British Government 
4i% War Loan, 

and in addition to above Reserves : — 

$ 250,000 Marine Insurance Account, 
$3,027,000 carried forward in Profit and 
Loss Account. 

The following are the increases of capital 
which have taken place : — 

Original Capital 20,000 shares $ 2,500,000 
Increased in 1866 to 40,000 shares, 
but not fully paid up until 1872 

when the Capital was $ 6,000,000 

Increased in 1883 to 60,000 shares $ 7,500,000 
Increased in 1890 to 80,000 shares $10,000,000 
Increased in 1907 to 120,000 shares $15,000,000 
The Dividend on shares is paid on a sterling 
basis, and daring recent years the distribution has 
been £2.3/- per share half-yearly with a bonus of 


1 6/- at the end of the year, making £4. ll/- per 
: share per annum equivalent to nearly 36% per 
I annum on the capital taking exchange at 2/- to 
the dollar. 

At the start the Bank had offices only at 
Hongkong, Shanghai and London, but a Branch wa.s 
opened in Japan in 1866 and shortly afterwards 
offices were established in the principal ports in 
(Jhina as well as extending to India. A very fine 
building was erected a few years ago for the London 
I Branch. 

I The Bank steadily expanded its activities to 
i various parts of the world, and at the present 


time it has 34 different offices 

established at : — 

Amoy 

London 

Bangkok 

Jjyons 

Batavia 

Malacca 

Bombay 

Manila 

Calcutta 

NTagasaki 

( 'anton 

New York 

Colombo 

Peking 

Dalny 

Penang 

Foochow 

Rangoon 

Hankow 

Saigon 

Harbin 

San Francisco 

Hongkow (Shanghai) 

Shanghai 

Ipoh 

Singapore 

Iloilo 

Sourabaya 

Job ore 

Tientsin 

Kobe 

Tsingtaii 

Kuala Lumpur 

Yokohama 


During the period 1870 to 1875 the Bank had 
I a series of lean years, when its fortunes seemed 
j at the lowest, but, from 1876 onwards its position 
I steadily improved. From that time, the prosper- 
I ity of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank was as- 
i sured, and has continued unbroken; a material 
I contributing element in this success being un- 
I doubtedly the fact that its Head Office and 
Directorate were domiciled in Hongkong, and its 
policy directed by men thoroughly acquainted 
with local needs and conditions. 

Apart from the services the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation has rendered to 
British trade generally in the Far East, its name 
has been most prominent in connection with Chinese 
Government loans, of which it was the pioneer, and 
of which it continues to be the most representative 
channel. A list is given at the end of tliis article. 

The first Chinese Government Loan was ar- 
ranged with the Foochow authorities and was 
floated in 1875 for £639,748. 18/- (Le. Tls. 1,720,000 
or $2,398,884) of which in January 1876 £362,700 
of the Bonds were offered to the public. Interest 
was at the rate of 8% per annum, the issue price 
was £96 with exchange 4/li per dollar. 

During the ten years which followed, the 
Bank issued six loans for the Chinese Government 
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both in silver and in gold, for comparatively small 
amounts. In 1894 and 1896, during the Chinese 
Japanese War, the Bank issued two loans, one in 
silver for Taels 10,900,000, and the other in gold 
for £3,000,0()0. The agreement for the latter loan 
was signed at the Tsungli Yamen on Chinese New 
Year’s Bay, 1895, wlien the official Seal of the 
Ministry had to be brought out for the purpose, 
an unprecedented relaxation of immemorial Chinese 
tradition. 

In 1895 the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, with the approval of the British 
Foreign Office, entered into an agreement with 
the Deutsch’Asiatische Bank, representing a grou]) 
of German financial houses headed by the Bisconto- 
Geaellschaft, for the joint financing of Chinese 
Government loans in J^ondon and Berlin j and 
under this arrangement the (Chinese Government 
6% Gold Loan of 1896 and the 4i% Gold Loan of 
1898, each for £16,000,000, were negotiated and 
issued jointly by the two Banks, the proceeds 
being applied to the payment of the Chinese 
indemnity exacted by Japan after the war. 

In 1898 when a movement began for the 
financing and construction of railways in China, 
the Bank, in conjunction with Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & CyO., formed the affiliated Company 
known as the British and Chinese Corporation, 
Ltd., for the financing and management of railways 
and other industrial enterprises, and its name has 
since become widely known in connection with 
railw^ay development in China. Its formation was 
followed later by the creation of a similar affiliated 
Company known as the Chinese Central Bail ways, 
which included important French interests 

In 1909 the agreement of 1895 between the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and the Deutsch- 
Asiatische Bank for the financing of Chinese 
Government loans was extended to admit a 
French group represented by the Banque de 
rindo-CJhme, the combination being enlarged later 
by the admission successively of American, 
llussian and Japanese groujis, rejiresented re 
sportively by Messrs. .1. B. Morgan & (’o. of 
New Y'ork, the Busso- Asiatic Bank, and the 
Yokohama Specie Bank. It was this consortium, 
known as the “ Sextuple Group,” which in 1915 
negotiated with the Chinese Government the Re- 
organization Loan for £25,000,000; the American 
group, for political reasons, dropping out of the 
negotiations on the eve of their conclusion, and 
leaving the British, German, French, Russian and 
Japanese groups as the final signatories. 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank has a 
British Eastern staff of 204 members; its present 
Chief Manager is Mr. N. J. Stabb, appointed in 
1910. Of the names which have earned distinction 


in the service of the Bank, by far the most 
prominent is that of Sir Thomas Jackson, Bart. 
Appointed Chief Manager in 1876, Mr. Jackson 
directed the affairs of the Bank until his final 
retirement in 1902, and it was under his wise and 
far-seeing policy that it attained the position which 
It now enjoys. On his retirement from the Chief 
Managership, Sir Thomas Jackson joined the Lon- 
don (‘ommiLtee of the Bank, of which ho continu- 
ed to be an active member until the time of his 
j death in 1915. He was knighted in 1899, and 
cieated a Baronet in 1902. 

Sir 1 HO MAS Jackson’s personality was marked 
by a simplicity, straightforwardness and geniality 
which made him universally beloved by the com- 
munity in the Far East, to whom he was affection - 
I ately known as ” T. J.” Speaking of him at 
I the first meeting of shareholders after his death, 

I the Chairman of the Court of Directors said 
1 ‘‘There can be no better tribute to his memory and 
1 work than the position the Bank now holds. Great 
j and many as were the public services he rendered, 
bis most enduring monument is the standard of 
commercial morality which he set throughout the 
har East Nothing that was not generous, nothing 
mean or underhand, could abide his presence, and 
he leaves to those who follow a noble and inspir- 
ing example of unselfish devotion to duty.” 

bir Ewen Camehon, K.C.M.G., was Manager 
of the Shanghai Branch of the Bank from 1873 
I till 1889, and, as the strong and able lieutenant 
j of his (’liief and colleague in Hongkong, is entit- 
, led to rank equally as one of the founders of the 
j Bank s prosperity. In 1890 he became Manager 
I of the J. on don Branch, wffiere he rendered valuable 
^ service to the British Government by his advice 
j on Chinese financial matters, for which the honour 
I of K f’ M.G. was conferred on him in 1900. He 
! retired on account of ill-health in 1905 and died 
I in 1908. 

I Sir (’harlks Addis, after a long career in the 
; Far East, was appointed a Manager of the Lon- 
! don Branch of the Bank in 1905, which post he 
still continues to hold. He received the honour of 
. knighthood in 1913, in recognition of his services 
I as head of the British group in connection with 
j the negotiation and issue of the Chinese Reorganiza- 
I tion Loan. • 

j Mr. E G HiLUEn, C.M.G., was appointed 
I agent of the Bank in Peking in 1891. In 1896, 

; following the strain of the negotiation of the 
' Anglo-German Loan of £16,000,000, he lost his 
I sight. Blindness, however, did not prove a bar 
I to carrying on his special work, and he is at 
I present the representative of the Bank in its 
j official relations with the Chinese Government and 
in the negotiation of loans. He was made a 
I C.M.G. in 1904. 
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CHINESE GOVERNMENT EXTERNAL LOANS. 1674-1914. 


Title of Loan. 

Date of Ismio. 

Isftning Agents 

Amonnt of Loan. 

Interest 

He payment 
Bcglus-Eiids. 

Principal Oat- 
standing on 
Dec. 81st, 1016. 

Chinese Imperial aovernineut 

8 per rent Loan of 1874 

( Jan. 

} Mar. 

187:» 

1876 

H. & S B C (Hoiifrkniig 
and London ) 

£352,700 ) 
£274,015 i 

« P/e 

1876 -188.') 

(He Iccmed) 

Chlneso Imperial ao> eminent 
Loan of 1877 

Dee. 

1877 

H.&sun. 

£1,604,276 

8 « 

1878-1884 

( Kcdceined ) 

Chinese Imperial Government 

8 per cent. Silver Loan 

Mar. 

1870 

H. di S B C. (ShaiiKhal) 

8*hai TD. 1,049,60(1 

8 

1879-1884 

(Hedeemed) 

Chinese Impeiial Government 
Silver Loan, 18H1 

July 

1881 

11. & .S.BC. (H’kong) 

S’haiTls. 4,384,000 

8 H 

1883-1887 

(Redoeined) 

Chinese Imperial Guverninent 
Loan of 18«5 

Mur. 

1888 

H. & s n.c. 

£1,805,000 

7 „ 

1889 1895 

(Hedeemed) 

Chinese Imperial Government 

6 i>er cent J^oan <if 1886 

June 

188.1 

H A SBC. 

£ 750,000 

6 1. 

1891—1895 

(Hedeemed) 

Chinese Inipcital Government 

7 per cent. Silver Loan ( E), 188(1 

l>(»e. 

1886 

II. A S.B C (Shanghai > 

S’hai Tls. 767,200 

7 „ 

1887-1917 

£1,670 

Chinese Imiierlal Government 

7 jier cent. Silver Loan of 1894 

Nov. 

1894 

H. A S B.C. 

S’hai Tls. 10,900,000 

7 „ 

1901-1913 

(Redeemed) 

Chinese Impel in! Government 

6 per cent Gold Loan of IbOB 

Feb. 

1895 

U. ASBC. 

£ 3,000,000 


1900 -1914 

(Hedeemed) 

Chinese Imperial Government 

8 per cent. Gold Loan of 18% 

j Mai. 
f Sep. 

1806 

1806 

II. A 6 B C. London A 

1). Aslatlsche Bunk 

£10,000,000 ) 

£ C,(H)0,000 1 

M 

18!)7#-1932 

£10,479,600 

Chinese Imperial Goveriinient 

4ij| per ecut. Gold Loan of 1898 

Mar 

1898 

IT. A SBC, Dentseh- 
Aslittische Bank 

£16,000,000 


1899—191.3 

£12,906,425 

Cliine*-c Iinperiul Government 

8 per cent. Gold Loan of 1908 

Feb. 

1908 

H. A S.n(\. Dcutbch- 
Asmtisehe Bank 

£ 1,000,000 

.1 „ 

1906- 1015 

(Kodc’cmi <l) 

Chinese Goveininent 5 per cent. 
Keorffanlxatlou Loan of 1913 

! 

May 

1913 

H. A SBC., Deutseh- 
Asiat isehe-Bn n k , 
Bqc. de Tlndo Clilne, 
ItuHMi-Asiatie Bank 
and Vokohania Specie 
Bank, Ltd. 

£2.1,000,000 

1 ^ .» 

1921 - r*60 

£26,000,000 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT EXTERNAL (RAILWAY) LOANS. 1674-1914. 


i 

Title of Loan | 

1 

r“ 

Date of Issue 

I 

IsMiiiig Agents. 

Amount of I.rf>itn. 

Interest 

Repayment 
Begins Kuds 

Prineipal Out- 
standing oil 
Dec. 31st, 1916 

Imperial Riiiln’iiVH nl N China 

Feb 

1899 

H. A S B C. (foi British 
A < ’Idnesc (’orp , 1 a1 ) 

£2,300,000 

1 

6 « « 

1005- 1944 

£1,610,000 

Shaiighni-Nauking Hnilwny 

1 Jul> 

( Jail. 

1904 

1907 

If AS.B.C. (foi B AC. 
Coipornlion, I.td.) 

£2,250,000 ) 

€ 650,000 j 

6 „ 

(•)--1963 

£2,900,000 

Canlon-Kowloon Railway 

A pi. 

1907 

II. A SBC (for B. A(\ j 
Coipomtioii, Ltd ) 

£J,. 500,000 

« V 

1920—1937 j 

£1,500,000 

Tientsln-Pukow RhHuk^ 

J Mill. 

( .lime 

19t)K 

190.1 

H A SB.C.(fur(’liliie8e 
Central Klys., Ltd.) 
and D A. Bank 

£3,000,000 } 
£2,(»00,000 1 

6 „ 

1919-1988 

£6,000,000 

Shanghai-Hangeho w-N i ngpn 
^Railway 

May 

1908 

H A SBC (foi B A C. 
(’orporation, Ltd.) 

£1,600,000 

5 „ 

1919-1938 

£1,500,000 

Impel Ini Chinese Government 
(iold Loan ot 1908 ( for ledemp- 
lionPckitig-IIiinkovv Hallway) 

Get 

lOoR 

FI A H II C and Baiiqiie | 
ite L’Indo-ChIne 

£6,000,000 

'3 „ 

1919-1938 

£5,000,000 

Tieiitslu-Pukovv Railway Sup- 
plementary TiOan 

Nov. 

1910 

H A S.B < \ ( foi Chi iiese 
Central Rlys , Ltd.) 
and D A Bank 

£3,0(10,000 

5 M 

1921—1940 

£3,000,000 

Uakuaiig Railways (1st .Senes) 

•Ill lie 

1911 

H vtr .S.B C., Banqne de 
rindo-Cbine, I) A 
Bank, A Aincr. Grouji 

£6,000,000 

1 

6 ,f 

1927-1960 

£6,000,000 


(*) Jleduomable at 6 mimths' notice. 

The Bank was nsaociuted In the tlotation of two luiins for tlie Siamese eminent, one In lb06 for £1,000,000, and the second 
in 1907 for £3,000,000, both at It has also been associated In the flotatioii of several large Japanese Government Loans. 
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HONGKONG UNIVERSITY, THE, came into 
existence in 1911; Sir F. Lugaad was the first 
Chancellor, and Sir Chajiles Eliot (a'-'w.) of the 
University of Sheffield, was appointed first Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor, and in October 1912, teaching 
in three Faculties was begun. 

The nucleus of the University was the Hong- 
kong School of Medicine for Chinese, founded in 
1887, which had done a modest but valuable work 
for twenty years, without any buildings of its own. 
Having received ^60,000 from the bequests of two 
Chinese gentlemen, and a site from Government, 
this institution in 1908 apfjealed to the public for 
funds to extend its work. The idea of a University 
had boon suggested as far back as 1905, and an 
alternative scheme was now drawn up whereby the 
School of Medicine, instead of building for itself, 
should become the Medical Faculty of a University. 
Various difficulties having been overcome the Hong- 
kong Government gave a site of 23 acres, Mr. 
H. N. Mody gave the buildings and prepared the 
land at a cost of about $346,CX)0, and an Endowment 
and Equipment fund was started, which before the 
end of 1909 amounted to more than one and a 
quarter million dollars. To this fund Messrs. 
Buttkufield & Swire, with their allied firms, gave 
$40,000; the Chinese government also subscribed; 
the Governor of Canton, having first assured him- 
self that the standard of the University was to 
equal that of the University of London, gave his 
warm support, and invited contributions from the 
Canton province; the Chinese, both of Canton and 
Hongkong, gave generously; the Governors of the 
Straits Seitlomonts and Macao, and the Shanghai 
Municipal Council recommended the scheme; and 
from as far north as Mukden, and as far south 
as Australia, wealthy ('hinese sent donations. 

The foundation-stone was laid in Maich 1910, 
vhen Mr. II. N. Mody was knighted by the order 
of His Majesty King Edwakd VII, who also com- 
manded that scholarships bearing his own name 
should bp established for British subjects. The 
site given by Government is 200 feet above the sea, 
and command^ a fine view of the harbour. The 
buildings were calculated to accommodate 500 
students, with capacity for extension — and besides 
the class-rooms, laboratories, Great Hall, libraries, 
etc., include residential quarters for the Staff and 
tor undergraduates; and a large playground has 
been provided. The University is also close to the 
Hospitals. 

The wish of the Committee of the University 
was to begin with the two Faculties of Medicine 
and Engineering as the most urgently necessary 
for the development of China and amelioration of 
her conditions, but a Faculty of Arts was added 
owing to pressure brought by the Chinese residents 
in the colony. 


The University, while specially intended for 
the benefit of the Chinese, is open to all, irrespective 
of race, nationality or creed ; the degrees conferred 
are equal to those of the UniNersity of London; 
and as one of its avowed objects is the formation 
of character, all students are required to reside, 
either in missionary hostels, or the quarters provided 
by the University itself. 

Another object is to promote a good under- 
standing with the (Jhinese Government, and this 
would seem to have been attained, to a large extent. 
The Chinese in the Straits and in Canton have given 
mumfirently ; the Piesidont of the Chinese Bepublic 
gives five scholarships of the annual value of $400, 
and Canton Province has given twenty scholarships 
of $300 annually. 

There is a Consulting ('ommittee in London in 
addition to the Couit, Council and Senate in Hong- 
kong. 

The number of students in 1917 is about 200. 

HONG MERCHANTS. See Co-hong. 

HOOMUN CHAI TREATY, also called the 
Hogue Treaty. This was a supplementary treaty 
signed by Sir Henry Pottinger and Kiying at the 
Hogue, October 8, 1843. It wa« abrogated by 
Article I of the Tientsin Treaty of 1858; but some 
of its provisions were embodied in that treaty, 
notably the “most -favoured-nation clause,” Art. viii 
in the old, was repeated in Art. liv of the new 
treaty. It is not given in Hertslet’s Treaties , but 
will be found in the Chinese lie posit ory^ vol. xiii, 
111 the Customs volume of Treaties^ Conventions^ 
etc., and there is a precis of it in Mayers’ Treaties. 

HOOPOES. See inisodactyli. 

HOPE, JAMES, Sir, the British commander 
of the stjuadron which brought the allied ministers 
north in 1859. He did not reach the rank of 
admiral till 1870. He arrived at Singapore in April, 
1859 to replace Sir Michael Seymour. In June of 
that year he received the disastrous check at the 
Taku forts, and was severely wounded He was in 
command of the British fleet in the expedition which 
was sent the next year the result of this outrage. 
He was born March 3, 1808 and died at Linlithgow 
in Scotland on Juno 9, 1881. 

HOPKINS, LIONEL CHARLES, was born 
in 1854 and came to China as student- interpreter 
in 1874. He was Vice-consul at Shanghai in 1896, 
Consul at Chefoo in 1897 and Consul-General at 
'rieiitsin from 1901 to 1908, when he retired from 
the service and was honoured with the Imperial 
Service Order. He is a keen student of early 
Chinese, and has written a number of papers on the 
Oracle Bones {q.v.)y on Chinese numismatics, Chinese 
numerals, etc. These have mostly appeared in the 
R.A.S. Journal. 
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HOPPO, the official at the head of the Maritime 
Customs in the earlier trade with foreigners at 
Canton. Representing the Ministry of Finances 
( ^ 95 pa) he was dubbed with this title in error 
by the foreigners. 

Another derivation of the name is from //oi-pu, 
the truncated form in Cantonese of TaeA Hai huan 
pa Controller of Kuangtung Maritime 

('ustoms Williams gives ho po boatmaster 

as the origin. The office was always filled by a 
Manchu, generally Viy a member of the Imperial 
family ; it was abolished in 1904. 

Mouse : Tha GiUh of Chhia. 

HORSE, WILD; there are probably two species 
in Chinese territory, the Tarpan, Eqvus cahalhiSy 
in Hsinchiang, and A'. jeiHihhu in Hsinchiang 
and W. Mongolia. It is a question whether the 
latter i.s an indigenous wild horse or is descended 
from escaped domestic horses. See Eqmdcp. 

HO SHANG The ordinary ('hinese 

term for a Buddhist priest. 

HOSHIGA-URA. See Star Beach. 

H08IE, ALEXANDER, born January 16, 
1853, was educated at Aberdeen and appointed a 
student -interpreter in the British Consular Service 
in 1876. In 1881 he succeeded E. H. Paukeii as 
( 'onsular Agent at Chungking, and from that centre 
made several important journeys, making a great 
many valuable observations on matters lonnected 
both with natural history and with trade. In 1893 
he wrote a valuable report on Formosa, where he 
had been (Jon.sul, giving much important inform- 
ation on geography and on the economic plants of 
the Island He was Commercial attache in China 
from 1905 to 1908, and was a member of the Opium 
Conimi.ssion at Shanghai in 1908. He was knighted 
in June, 1907. 

His works are Tfnee Yeats tn Western Chinn. 
1890; Manchuna; On the Tiail of the Opium 
Poppy, 1914; besides a large number of Beports 
(on Formosa, on Ssuch'uan, the Eastern Frontier 
of Tibet, etc.). 

HOUQUA, HOWQUA, etc., the best known 
and most important of the Hong Merchants. His 
surname was Wu (Cantonese No), and Wxj How 
Kwah tSffilf is given in the Chinese liepository 
as ‘the original name.’ His name proper was 
Wo Tun-yuan. The termination ‘qua,’ in this and 
other well-known examples (Mowqua, Mingqua, 
etc.), is honorific or respectful, equivalent to our 
Mr. or hlsquire. It stands for kuan , an official. 
The business name or hao of the firm was Ewo 

All accounts of him speak, not only of his 
perfect probity, — for which all the Hong Merchants 
were remarkable so far as their dealings with 
foreigners were concerned, — ^but also of his friend- 
liness and extreme generosity. 


His fortune was immense, being estimated at 
one time at $26,000,000; and when Canton was 
ransomed for six million dollars, the Hong Mer- 
chants subscribing two millions of it, Houqua’e 
contribution was $1,100,000. He was also called on 
to subscribe $1,000,000 towards the $3,000,000 agreed 
on by the Nanking treaty as due to British 
Merchants. 

He died on September 4, 1843, at the age of 75. 
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HSIA DYNASTY X |E, so named from a 
small State in Honan, was founded by the Great 
Yu, who had drained the flooded country and 
recened the throne from Shun. From his time the 
succession became hereditary, the family name being 
Ssu The Empire then contained one or two 
millions of Cliinese, apparently colonists among 
aborigines. 1'here is little reliable history of such 
.1 remote period, but it is supposed that bronze was 
then first cast and precious metals first used as 
media of exchange Seventeen sovereigns held sway 
and the dynasty lasted 439 years. The last ruler 
was infamous for cruelty and voluptuous living, and 
was drnen out by C'h'kno T‘an(3 who founded the 
Shang dynasty. 

J )yii Title Accession Dyn 'Pitle Accession 
B.C' B.c. 


The Great Yu 2205 fit Huai 2040 

Jgc (1,‘i 2197 Mang 2014 

** T‘ai K‘aiig 2188 ft Hsieh 1996 

Ghung K‘ang 2159 Ru Ghiang 1980 

tg Hsiang 2146 ® Chiung 1921 

Interregnum of Chin 1900 

forty years, JL^ K‘ung (‘hi a 1879 
commencing 2118 JjL Kao 1848 

^'31 Shao K‘ang 2079 « Fa 1837 

If Ch‘u 2057 Chieh Kuei 1818 


HSIA MEN BtH- The f'hinese name for 
, Amoy a.s well as for the island on which the city 
! '“lands. See Amoy. 


! HSIAO CHING f^ee P//iat piUy. 

> (Janon of. 

HSI-AN FU the capital of Shensi; 

i in lat. 34° 16‘ N., long. 108° 38* E., on the Wei, 
j the chief affluont of the Yellow River. As Ch*ang-an 
! £32^ the city was the capital of the Han dynasty 
■ under the Emperor Kao Ti, (b.c. 206-194) and also 
of Kao Tsu the founder of the T‘ang dynasty, 
(a.d. 620-627). The Manchu Court fled to Hsi-an 
in 1900. 

Famous for the Nestorian tablet and the Pei-lin 
(forest of tablets), and rich with the relics of 
ancient civilization, Hsi-an has also considerable 
commercial importance and the Wei Valley is very 
rich. The projected great Western railway will 
enhance Hsi an’s importance. It has also been the 
starting point of the religious movements which 
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HSI YU CHI 


have influenced the Chinese. Here Mohammedanism j 
first secured a hold in China, Buddhism and 
Nestorianism flourished and the Jewish Colony | 
settled. I 

HSI CHIIn. See Four Garriions. j 

HSIIh CHIA WiSiE or Hsi chia; commercial ! 
agents for Mongols and Tibetans, on the Kansu j 
frontier. Their duties are hereditary. As hsieh | 
( hia means rest-home or rest-family, Bockiiill refers | 
to Hue’s mention of Maisons de repos, and surmises 
that a former duty of the hsieh chia was to keep | 
free inns for Mongols and Tibetans. | 

Rockhill : The Land of the Lamas, j 

HSIEN FI^NG the reign-title of the | 

seventh ruler of the Ch‘ing dynasty, whose personal , 
name was I CHU He was the fourth son of 

Tao Kxjang and was born in 1831. He succeeded 
his father in 1851, and had a troubled reign, show- 
ing himself not at all equal to his task; he was , 
weak and in general contemptible as a ruler. The | 
most important deed of his reign was to receive 
Yishonala ((/.v.) as a concubine, and make her the 
mother of a son; thus introducing into Chinese 
history the remarkable woman who is universally 
known as the Empress dowager. The T‘ai P*ing ; 
Rebellion filled a good part of his reign and was ' 
not suppressed till after his death. The Second 
W^ar with England had place at the end of his reign, , 
and when the allied English and French forces were j 
advancing on Peking he weakly fled to Jeliol, lea\ing 
I^rince Kuno to do the best he could with the 
foreigner. He never returned to the capital, dying 
in Jehol 111 1861. His successor was T'ung Chth, 
his infant son by Yehonalv, with the Enipre.ss- 
inother and the Empress-Consort as co-Regents 

HSIEN SHENG cider botn, Tho equi- 

valent of our title Mr. It is especially used as a 
noun meaning a teacher 

HSIEN TMEN ^ ‘Former Heaven’ or 
‘ Preceding Heaven ’ Society, a secret sect said 
to have been founded by one Lo Huai J® fS in 
reign of the INfing Emperor Wan Li (1573-1620). 
The same man is also credited with founding the 
Lung Hua and Wu Wei Societies (q r.). Lo Huai 
in what is described as his 49th existence was born 
in the prefecture of Lai-chou in Shantung. He was 
ordained as a Buddhist priest on Chiu Hua Shan, 
but his teaching is a mixture of the Three Religions. 
He travelled much, and died in Peking, where he 
is said to have worked miracles, and so turned aside 
the Emperor’s wrath, always ready to burn against 
Societies. 

The sect is non -ritualistic and opposes outward 
show, and there is no propagandism. The initiation 
consists in a vow to keep the five commandments of 


Buddha. The members are mostly well-to-do ; their 
meetings are generally held in each other’s houses, 
men meeting with men and women with women, the 
object being the recitation of sfitras, and edifying 
conversation. They are all vegetarians, and spend 
u good deal of money in buying up animal life. 
Dk Oroot has described them an he found them 
in Amoy, where they were very numerous. See 
i^erret sects. 

De Groot : Sectarianism and the Religion of 
the Chinese. 

HSIEN YUN Kit, a name found in some 
books meaning the Huns; an early designation of 
H«iung nu (q>v.), 

HSI LING the western tombs of the 

Manchu emperors. See Mausolca. 

HSI SHIH or Hsx Tzfl yg* J® or The 

most beautiful of women in Chinese tradition. She 
was b.ent as a present by the prince of Yueh to the 
Prince of Wu witli the intention of ruining him : 
the plan was a success. 

HSIUNG NU fiQtJt, Western Tartars of Mon- 
golia, first heard of in b.c. 318 when they allied 
with five Chinese powers against the menacing 
attitude of ('h‘in. They are the ancestors of the 
Run.s and Turks. 

Parker : Ancient China Simplified , p. 150. 

HSIU TS‘AI cultivated talent; a graduate 
of the lowest rank, generally translated m English 
as bachelor of arts. See Chu jen; Chin shih, etc. 

HSI WANG MU. See Si wang mu. 

HSI YU CHI ySsKlB- There are two well- 
known Chinese books with this title, and a great 
deal of confusion exists, not so much because of 
there being two, but because foreign writers who 
vpeak of one generally ignore the other. 

Pile important one is tho record of the travels 
at (hrio Ch‘anr-ch‘un (q.v.) who went from Shan- 
tung to tho court of Chenohis Khan in Persia in 
1221-24. It was written by Li Chih-ch‘ang, one 
of hib disciples, who accompanied him and kept a 
journal It has been translated into Russian by the 
Arcliimandnto Palladius, and Pauthier translated 
part of it, badly, into French. The important 
paits of were done into English by BRKTSCHNEiDEa : 
he makes no mention of the other book with the 
same name. 

This second work is of a very different nature ; 
it is a popular novel, based on the travels of 
Hslian Tsano to this extent and no further, that 
the chief personage is called by Hsuan Tsano’ s 
posthumous name and that he travels in search of 
Buddhist books. It begins with a stone monkey 
hatched out of a stone egg who becomes Master of 
the Horse to the chief Taoist divinity. Most p^ple 
will regard it as a hotch-potch of puerile absurdities. 
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It has, however recently been partly translated and 
the rest summarized by Dr. T. Bichaud as an 
Epic and Allegory and one of the world’s master- 
pieces of literature. His translation has the title 
A Mission to Heaven. He takes it for granted that 
it is the work of Ch‘tu CH‘ANG-cn‘tJN, but Giles 
says otherwise. In his Chinese Literature Giles 
gives a very brief outline of the book but docis not 
there mention the other work of the same title nor 
does Richard mention it anywhere. It is known 
to the Chinese as the llou or Later Hsi yu chi. 

It may be well to add that there is a third 
work with a similar name, the Hsi yu chi 
which is the genuine travels of IIsuan Tsano. 

Giles : Chinese Literatuie; BRETSfuiNEiDEii : 
Mediaeval Researches, vol. i ; Richard : A Mission 
to //rmien, 1913. 

HSUAN CHUANG. See Us I/an Tsav/j. 

HSUAN TSANG or Yuan (’iiuanu 
and various other forms ; the ‘style’ (official name) 
or the religious name of the celebrated Buddhist 
pilgrim Ch‘kn T. He was born m Honan, a d. 600, 
and in 629 he set out secretly from Hsi-an fu for 
India In 645, having first obtained the Emperor’s 
permission, ho returned, bringing 657 sacred books 
and 150 relics of the Buddha. He spent the rest 
of his life in translating the books and also wrote 
the account of his travels, the well-known Hsi-yu 
ehi confused with Hsi yu chi 

H3S2E (7*^’*)* translated by 

Stanislas Julten in 1857, by S Beal in 1884, and 
by ’PiTOMAS Watters, whose work, edited by Rhys 
Davids and S. W. Busiibll, was publishiMl post- 
humously in 1904. 

HSUAN TU J2 suspended way, a name 
(K'curnng in Hsuan Tsanc’s travels It was cro.ssed 
by i’AN (‘h‘ao with an army, (After Han Records 
It is identified by Wylie with Hindu 
Khush. C’hinese Recorder, vol. iv, p. 52, 

HSUAN T‘UNG gjMi, the reign-title of the 
tenth Emperor of the Manchu dynasty. The ruler’.s 
personal name is P'u I and he is the son of 

Prince Ch‘un and’ nephew of the preceding Emperor 
Kuang Hsu. He was born on February 11, 1906, 
and succeeded to the throne on November 14, 1908, 
On February 12, 1912, he abdicated, being allowed 
however to retain the title of Manchu Emperor for 
life. On July 1, 1917, while these pages are in 
the press the young Emperor has been restored 
by General Chang Hsun; hut the restoration is a 
fiasco. 

The following table is of use to show the re- 
lations of the Manchu rulers from Tao Kuang to 
Hsuan T‘UNU. Tb© dates are the dates of accession. 


TAO KUANG (1821) 


Ut mu 4th mu 6th son 7th sou 

1 Wei nslEN FENG (1861) Trincp Kuhg Prince (?h‘um 


Tsai UHiH T'UKG CIIIH (1862) Tsai Ch‘*n« 


KUANG Prince 
HSU (1875) (UiT.v 


P‘i Iain 


P‘r Wei HSUAN 

(adopted nepUcw) T‘UNG (liH)6 


HSi) KUANG-CH‘1 was born near 

Shanghai about a.d. 1560. He rose to the Han-lin 
degree and became acquainted with Rica, helping 
him to translate books on mathematics, astronomy 
and firearms. He was baptized with the name 
Paul. He memorialized the Emperor with sug- 
gestions for the defence of the Empire, was made 
Geiisor and ordered to raise troop.'?. He found, 
howmer, that hi.s advice was neglected, and he 
withdrew from active life. He was recalled when 
liLs help wa^ needed, but was later disgraced, and 
this occurred twice; but in 1628, on the accession of 
Tsung ChiKNG, ho was restored to his rank, and 
later arrived at the highest offices. He died in 
1634. He was a friend and protector of mission- 
aries, and the great Jesuit establishment near 
Sh.anghai called Zi ka wei or IIsu chia hui aijC RS 
perpetuatoB liis name. II is grave is at the village 
ol that name. His daughter was baptized by the 
name of Candida ((i'.r.). 

HSUN-FU jffiJIlf. The Governor of a province 
(before the Revolution), 'file common designation 
was Fu Fai 

HSUN K'UANG, known as Hsun Tzu 

or the Philosopher Hsun, wa.s a native of the State 
of (‘hao, born in 340 b c’. He was a high officer 
of state, and spent most of a very long life in the 
Kingdom of (4i‘i At cighty-six years of age he 
was impeached and retired to Ch‘u, where he 
gathered a group of disciples including Han Fei Tzu 
(q.v.) and Li Ssu (i/.v.). He died at the ago of 120. 
He IS best known by a philosophical treatise in 
thirty-two “books” iri which he uphold with great 
force the doctrine of the innate badness of human 
nature, as a basis for his system of corrective ethics. 
He resembles Hume in some of his views, notably 
as to the artificial nature of society. Ho empha- 
sized the value of the canonical books, and laid 
the greatest stress on ceremonial and on music as 
educative influences, thus opposing Mo Tzfi. 
Suzuki has a thoughtful estimate of his place in 
Chinese thought. 

Suzuki : History of Chinese Philosophy ^ G»E8 : 
Biographical Dictionary. 


HSCi PAUL- See HsU Kwtng-ch*i. 
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HUANGPU 


HSU sh£n inptx , a native of Honan, of the 
the first century oi our era. He wrote a famous 
commentary on the Five Clames, but is best known 
as the author of the Shvo W^n (< 7 . 1 ’.). 

HSU, STATE OF, a very small feudal 
Stale of the Chou j)eriod. The rulers had the same 
ancestry as those of Ch‘i, 

HUAI NANTZU ^j^^-the literary name of 
the J^riiico of Huai Nan, a grandson of the first 
Han Emperor. His name was gf I-'iu An. He 
was a devoted Taoist, and a great searcher after 
the elixir of life, and other magical treasures. He 
was a (tontemporary of Ssu-ma Cii‘ien, who relates 
that he spent all his jiroperty in his occult pursuits, 
and that he died by hi.^ own liand, when discovered 
plotting to succeed to the throne. The later Taoists 
however, lnsl‘^t that he attained to immortality and 
was possessed of wonderful supernatural powers. 
He embodied the results ol his researches in a liook 
called IIiunj hr A (Aiinn j!® j|f, ('/!’•)' familiarly 
known as (the treatise of) II uui Ntw Tzu. It is 
one of the standard works of the Taoists. 

HUANGPU CONSERVANCY. The Huangpu 
IS u tributary channel chiefly maintained by tidal 
action, which connects the lake system in the 
Southern Yangtze Delta with the Yangtze at Woo- 
sung. It derives its principal importance from its 
relation to Shanghai, which is on the left bank 
15 miles from the mo«|h. Spring tides averaging 
about 12 foot ill the mouth of the Yangtze Estuary 
diminish to 10 feet at the mouth of the Huangpu and 
form a strong wave with rapid currents which 
sweeps up that river even to the easternmost of 
the lake.s ( “Hsi Tai” or “Tien Shan” ). 

The accessibility to Shanghai from the .sea 
depends on the bars at the mouth of the Yangtze 
and the Huangpu. The latter river had two bars, 
the inner and the outer Woosung bar with 12 and 
18 feet of water at ordinary low water respectively, 
which early proved to be serious obstacles, and weic 
the subjects of a British “ Blue Book “ in 1874. 

In 1876 two reports by engineers were submitted 
to the Consular Body of Shanghai, but it was not 
till 1889 that any actual work was done. Dredg- 
ing having been tried but proved ineffectual, Mr. 
J DE UiJKE was called in by the Shanghai (general 
Chamber of Commerce in 1897 and reported on the 
continued deterioration which was proceeding, and 
made certain proposals. Annexe 17 of the Boxer 
Peace Protocol of 1901 comprised “Regulations for 
the Improvement of the Cour.se of the Huangpu” 
and a Conservancy Board was appointed. No stops 
were taken to fulfil this agreement and in Septem- 
ber, 1906, a new agreement was signed. The 
Conservancy Board was to consist of the Shanghai 
Taotai and the Commissioner of Customs and the 


Chinese Government undertook to provide twenty 
annual payments of 460,000 Haikuan Taels. 

Mr. DE Rijke was appointed engineer and work 
was begun in 1906. The “Ship Channel’* was closed 
in 1910 and the new fairway ( “ Astoraea Channel,” 
formerly the “Junk Channel” ) was dredged. The 
“Inner Bar” was thus eliminated and by a train- 
ing wall running out in&o the Yangtze the “Outer 
Bar” was washed out, so giving a minimum depth 
of 20 feet at average low water as well as a clear 
600 foot width all the way to Shanghai. 

At the end of 1910, when the total expenditure 
reached some 6,500,000 Shanghai Taels, funds were 
lacking the work was disorganized and Mr. de 
Buke left. 

I'he work was, however, not even half complet- 
ed Silting was noticed in the “Astraea Channel” 
in 1911 and in OcDober, Mr. II. von IIetdenstam, 
who succeeded Mr PE Rijke as Engineer-in-Chief, 
submitted a “Project for the Continued Wbang ])00 
Regulation,” with complete plans and estimates, 
showing that Tls. 6,000,000 spread over ten years 
would be refjiiired for the continued regulation. 
After some negotiations with the Government it 
was agreed in April, 1912 to proceed, and a 
I (‘onservancy Tax of 3% on the Customs duties and 
I 2 per milJe on duty-free goods was autboriztMl. 
The Bo.ard (which now included the Harbour 
Master) was supplemented by a C'Onsultativo Corn* 
mittee of six members, one from each of the five 
leading .shipping nations and one selected by the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 

Work has prcK'ecdod regularly since July, 1912. 
Pheasant Point (a .sharp convex near the mouth) 
was cut away and a contract for four million cubic 
yards of dredging was let A second training wall 
at the mouth on the right bank was also built and 
various groynes and reclamations have been made 
with favoiw’able re.sulis. In 1916 the Board acquir- 
ed its own dredging plant and dredging of the 
con vexes at Shanghai (Pootung Point) and Nantou 
is now being executed. 

The regulated channel shows now in 1916 a 
depth of 24 feet at ordinary low water over a 
width of nearly 600 feet right through from Woosung 
to Shanghai. 

Several largo dredging and training works are 
planned and will be executed according to pro- 
gramme of the 1911 Project. 

Elaborate hydrographic surveys have been 
made both of the Huangpu and of the Yangtze 
Estuary with a view to scientific treatment of the 
problem. 

The tax imposed in May, 1912, has yielded 
about half a million taels per annum, but decreased 
somewhat during 1915 owing to the war. 

De Rijke : Beport on Wliangpoo Biver from 
Shanghai (Jowniraid, 1898; von Heidenstam : 
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Project for the Continued Whangpoo Begulation, 
1911. Second Edition, 1912 ; Beport on the 
Hydrography of the Whangpoo^ 1916; Beport on 
the Yangtze Estuary (in relation to the Whangpoo)i 
1917. [H. V. H.] 

HUANG Tl or Huang Shang £ or & ^ 
The Emperor. Other titles are TUen TzH % *J*, 
Son of Heaven; Chu TzH, Lord, etc. 

See Imperial Titles, 

Mayers : Manual of Chinese Titles. 

HUANG Tl, the Yellow Emperor, one of 
the legendary rulers of China, b.c. 2698*2598. The 
invention is ascribed to him of wheeled vehicles, i 
armour, ships, pottery, etc. "Jlie phooinx and the j 
(h'i Un appeared at the end of his reign in approval j 
of his wise and beneficent rule. 

HUI HUI | 2 ] 0 . The common term for Moham- I 
medan. The word hui means to return, and the ! 
attempt has been made to explain hut-hut as equi* \ 
\alent to ‘Islam,* denoting return and submission to 1 
Cod; or the return of the body in death to the I 
earth and of the mind to the path of truth ; from ! 
illusion to reality, etc., etc. Another theory derives j 
the name from Hui-ho or Hui-hu a people of j 
northern Mongolia, Uighiirs or Oiiigours; another j 
regards it as a corruption of Arabic ya akhouija i 
“ my brother,*' and again it is the Chinese 
onomatopoeic name of those with unintelligible ; 
speech, comparable with the Greek ]3d^da/90i ©tc, I 
The origin of the terra may tlierefore be regarded ‘ 
as an insoluble puzzle. ; 

It appears first in the records of the Liao ! 
dynasty (a.d. 917). See Mohammedanism. | 

Broomhali- : Islam in China. 

HUI YUAN KSL, A.D. 333-416, a Buddhist I 
priest whose name in the world was Chia Jf , a 
native of Shansi. He is regarded as the founder of 
the T*ure J^and School of Buddhism, though at least 
one of the books of the School had been translated 
into Chinese at a much earlier date. In early life 
he was an ardent Taoist, and it is said that after he 
Was converted to Buddhism he still used Chuang 
Tz6 to enforce his preaching. He was born in 333, 
established himself at Lu-feng in Hupei in 373 and 
taught there till his death in 416, 

HU KUANG mm* the old name of a province 
now divided into Hupei and Hunan. The two are 
together still called by this name, or by the name 
Liang Hu Two Hu. 

HUMAN SACRIFICES* See Sacrifices^ hu- 
man; Suttee. 

HUNAN 89 Ml South of the lahe, a central 
province with an area of 83,398 sq. miles and a 
population variously estimated between 21,000,000 
and 23,000,000. It gets its name from the Tung- 


i‘ing Lake, which occupies about 2,000 sq. miles of 
the north-eastern corner of the province. The pro- 
vince itself is practically the area drained by three 
large rivers with their tributaries. The Siang 
Tzii j^and Yuan rivers all rise outside the south 
side of the province. The Siang enters the province 
in the centre of the south, the Tz6, somewhat east 
of the south-west corner, the Yuan, somewhat north 
of that corner. Including the navigable waters of 
the tributaries each of these rivers offers nearly 
1,000 miles of waterway. Each river has an import- 
ant town on its bank not far from the lake, where 
in pre steamer days cargoes could be transferred 
from tlie shallow boats used in the upper waters 
to the deeper boats more useful across the lake and 
on tlie Yangtze ; the Siang has Siangtan ; the Tzii, 
Yi^'ang, and the Yuan, Ch‘angie. Each also has a 
city of prefectural rank about mid-course; the 
Siang, Hengchow; the TzO, Paok‘ing; the Yuan, 
Shenchow fu. Those six cities, with Yochow (which 
stands at the Yangtze entrance to the lake), arc, 
after Changsha, the most important in the province 
The Slung 18 the largest of the three rivers; in its 
basin stand half the county towns of the province. 

The mountains which separate these rivers and 
their tributaries from each other have not been 
scientihcally surveyed. The Sacred Peak of Nan 
yoli (hce IJeng shaji) is some 4,500 ft. high; but 
further to the west in the ridge separating the Tzu 
from the Yuan, a western traveller registered a 
barometer height showing 5,600 ft. at the pass. 

The peoide of Hunan are a characteristically 
1 ice-eating people : small -boned, Active, wiry. In 
many of their characteristics, e.g.y clannishness, 
love of travel, willingness to scrap old methods and 
U 80 new, they are midway between their southern 
(Janton and their northern Hupei neighbours. 

The people do well in developing the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the low lying plains round the 
Tungt‘mg Lake and Siang valley; but only moder- 
ately, as regards the possibilities of forestry— along 
the rivers one comes to astonishingly beautiful woods 
of bamboo and other trees alternating with miles 
and tens of miles of barren hillsides ; — not even 
moderately well as regards the mineral wealth. 
Only hand labour has so far been used (even though 
the example of Pingsiang, just over the Kiangsi 
border is over before their eyes, as all its product- 
ions are transported through Hunan). Yet with 
the mere scratching of the soil the wealth is such 
that it is evident that with proper machinery and 
abundant capital, the riches might surpass the 
dreams of avarice. There are not only the useful 
minerals and metals, coal, iron, tin, copper, anti- 
mony, but, after spates, gold is washed out of some 
of the river sands, and many of the important newly 
discovered metals such as tungsten have about the 
best percentages of any such ores yet worked. 
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In 1902, a railway was constructed for the 
Pingaiang mines running to Chuchow on the Siang. 
This was extended to (Jhangsha in 1911 (by exceed- 
ingly expensive and very poor workmanship under 
('hiiiese direction). Part of this line is now included 
in the Canton-Hankow railway which will shortly 
(1917) be opened from Changsha to Wuchang. 

Extension of the Pingsiang line on to Nauchang 
will bring Changsha into connection with the Yang- 
tze at Kiukiang. Mining lines connecting Paok‘ing 
with the south are also projected. There is a small 
light railway of 10 miles in connection with the 
Shui-k‘ou shan mines (lead) and the Siang above 
Hengchow. 

In addition to the mineral exports the province 
does a good trade in rice, tea, timber, beans, hemp, 
wood oil and wheat. Also in such manufactures as 
fire- crackers, paper, paper umbrellas and some por- 
celain (from Liling). 

The history of the province barely goes back 
as far as the Chou dynasty. (For legends connected 
with the earliest times, see N.C.B.R.A.S. Journal, 
vol. xliii). Though the old name of Ch‘u is affected 
(jJS used by scholars for jfj), the feudal 
kingdom of Cli‘u only touched the northern fringe 
of the province. Only one Hunancse name is con- 
nected with that State, viz. Ch‘u Yuan (q>v.], 
u (\ 332-296. Ch‘tn Shih Huano Ti in one of his 
progresses entered the province. His grandson, with 
whom his line became extinct, was sent to Chenchow, 
in the far south of the province, to die. For the 
Han relationship with Hunan, see CluuKjsha and 
liemj shim. One brilliant name at the very begin- 
ning of the Sung School of I’hilosophy, that of 
Chou 1’un-i, is connected with Hunan In the day.s 
of the T‘ai P'ing rebellion the province .suddenly 
sprang into the very front rank. Tlie rebels entered 
the province in 1852 and were iinmediab(*ly subjected 
to a heavy defeat by Chjang Chung-yuan, the com- 
panion of Tseng Kuo-f^AN. Escaping by a land 
route on the east of the province while Chiang 
waited for them on the river, they arrived at Chang- 
sha which they besieged for ninety days. In spite 
of mines which they exploded under the walls they 
were unable to enter the city, and raised the siege. 
It was this initial success that led to the employment 
of Hunan soldiers, who, under Tseng Kuo-fan (and 
with the help of General Gordon) finally put down 
the rebels. 

Hunan was always proud of the share her sons 
had in saving the dynasty. At one time, it is said 
that out of six viceroys, five were Hunaneae. For 
the remainder of the Manchu days, it was an un- 
written law that the great viceroyalty of Nanking 
should be held by a Hunanese. 

In the recent movement resulting in the Re- 
public, Hunanese had their share. Those who only 
know the brag and cowardice that disgraced the 


closing days of Huang Hsino’s life would hardly 
credit the dare-devil work he did in earlier days. 
Tsai Ao was the first to take up arms against Yuan 
Shih-k'ai’s imperial projects. Sung Chiao-j£n, 
who was assassinated in Shanghai in 1912 was one 
, from whom much was expected. The first Re- 
I publican Governor, T‘an Yen-k‘‘ai, like the second 
I President, is a clcan-haiided, patriotic man who 
would prefer the quiet of his home to the cares of 
! office. [G.G.W.] 

i HUNCHUN Lat. N. 42« 53'; Long. E 

131® 18', is situated near the point where the 
Russian, Korean, and Chinese frontiers meet in East 
Manchuria, ll was opened by the Manchuria Con- 
vention of 1905, but the Customs did not begin to 
I function until 1909. Hunchun began its existence 
I as a military post m 1714. The trade (in beans and 
I farm products, and game) is small. The population 

! IS 2 , 610 . 

1916 1916 

i Net Foreign Imports 239,885 336,667 

I Net C'hineso ,, 100,873 — 

Exports . 205,247 269,728 

Total Hk.Tls. .. 646,005 606,386 

HUNDRED NAMES. See Pat hnng. 

HUNG HSIU-CH‘UAN a Kuangtung 

man, born m 1812, who was the leader of the 
'I'‘ai P‘ing rebellion. He learned something of 
Christian doctrine in his youth, became a fortune- 
teller, and joined a society called the Society of 
, God, nsing to be its head. In 1836 he announced 
himself us brother of Christ and collected many 
into a kind of (.’hristidii sect. In 1850 he began the 
rcheilion, styling himself ^ ^ T^ten-wantj or 
Heavenly Prince. He committed suicide im- 
mediately beiore the end of the rebellion in 1864. 
See T"m P"uuj Pf'bellton. 

HUNG LEAGUE. See Tnad Socicti/. 

HUNG LI EH CHUAN one of the 

standard works of the Taoist canon, more generally 
I known by the name of the writer Huai Nan Tzu 
• (c/.i .) The title is said to be equivalent to ^ ggU 
or the Story of the Great Light. 

I HUNG LOU MI^NG See Dream of 

\ the Hed Vhamhtr. 

! HUNTER, WILLIAM C., an early American 
j resident in Canton, reached China in Februaiy, 1825, 
after a voyage of 125 days from New York. After 
I studying Chinese at the Anglo-Chinese College in 
ISIalacca, he was employed by the firm of Russell 
I & Co., and became a partner from 1837 to 1842. He 
' died at Nice in June, 1891. He was the author of 
I two books, issued in 1882 and 1885 respectively, 

‘ and republished in 1911. They are The Fan Kwat 
I at Canton and Bite of Old China. 
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HUNTING RESERVES, IMPERIAL, B m 

ft vast track of hundreds of miles set apart early in 
the Manchu dynasty for preserving large game and 
for exenusing Imperial troops in hunting. It is in 
the Jeh-ho (Johol) region. 

HUNG WU ill;®. The reigning title of the 
founder of the Ming dynasty. Ho was a native of 
Anhui named Chtj yuAN-ciiANc, born in 1328 of 
very poor parents. When parents and brother had 
died from hunger he sought to enter the Buddhist 
priesthood, led a wandering life for some years, 
then fought under Kuo Tzu-hsing against the 
Mongol dynasty. Ho made himself prince of Wu 
in 1364 and four years later Emperor of the Great 
Ming dynasty under the year-title Hung Wu, with 
his capital at Nanking. The last Mongol Emperor 
died in 1370, and though invasions by the Mongols 
continued for some time their ro-establishment wa.s 
bojieless. Hung Wu took the whole country and 
ruled it with wisdom, being a great patron of 
education and literature. He modified the system 
of examinations which la.sted till this century, 
published a Penal Code, abolished such punishment.s 
as mutilation, prohibited eunuchs from holding 
office, made Buddhism and Taoism state religions, 
and asserted suzerainty over Korea. In his old age 
he became suspicious and destroyed many of those 
who had helped him to the throne. He was 
popularly known as the ‘beggar king.’ He died in 
1399. 

HUN YUAN MEN , a sect which is 

strong in Manchuria. It was founded in the 
Wan Li period at the beginning of the 17th century 
by Han P‘iao-kao of Chihli. It has no temples or 
priests, but meets in private houses under paid 
leaders, and has been described as a branch of the 
Taoist sect worshipping Buddha. The members 
are, of course, vegetarians. 

Inolis : Chinese Uecordvi, vol, xxxix, p. 270. 

HUPEI aj-lh, a province in the Yangtze basin, 
formerly making with Hunan the province Hukuang. 
The division between them was made by K‘ang Hsi. 
The area is 71,428 sq miles and the population 
36,280,000. The name, meaning ‘North of the lake,’ 
refers to the Tung t‘ing lake. Its literary names 
are Ch‘u 8 and 0 Its adjoining provinces are 
Honan and Shensi on the north, Shensi and Ssid- 
ch‘uan on the west, Hunan and Kiangsi on the south, 
and Anhui on the east. The province is elongated 
east and west, in which direction the Yangtze flows 
right through it. The Ilan river enters from the 
north, falling into the Yangtze at Hankow, and is 
navigable throughout its course in the province. 
The Eastern K‘un lun spurs occupy about half the 
area, rising to 11,000 feet; the rest of the province 
is a fertile plain, producing cotton, rice, corn and 
tea ; and there are many lakes. 


The chief city is Wuchang the* south 

of the Yangtze; opposite to it are Hankow 
and Hanyang, the population of the three cities 
being nearly two millions. Besides Hankow, Hupei 
has the treaty ports of Ichang and Shasi {q.v.). 
Hankow is connected with Peking by a railway 
which is being extended southwards to Canton. 

HUTUKHTU or Khutukhtu nFnisn. Mon- 
golian for Saintly. The class of dignitaries so called 
is a marked and essential feature of Tibetan Bud- 
dhism. The Mongolian term is interpreted into 
C'hinese as the one who returns, an Avatar. 

Each tnituJchtu at death comes forth re-embodied in 
.some new-born child. 

They were at first only known in Tibet, but 
the systcni has now oversjjread all Mongolia. 

The number of hufvkhtu, — to which class the 
Dalai Lama and Pan^hen ].iama belong,-— is one 
hundred and sixty. They are familiarly termed 
JSfll /< no Fo or living Buddha. 

‘file official generally known among foreign road- 
ei’.s by this title is the C he pis un darn pa Ilutuhhtxi, 
the Metropolitan or Patriarcli of the Khalka tribes, 
With his residence at Urga. He ranks third among 
the Lamaist hierarchy. He acts as spiritual collea- 
gue to the Chinese Agent at Urga. His title Chep- 
tsundanipa is Tibetan for ‘venerable best’; he is 
also called by the Sanskrit word TUirandtha, (a 
iKinie of doubtful meaning), being regarded as the 
I rc-jiicarnation of that Tibetan lama and author. 

Brunnkut and Hagrlstrom : Present Day 
Political Orymuzntion of China, 1912; Mayers: 
Chine, '^e Uoverninvnt , 3rd ed. p. 119. 

HWAI RIVER CONSERVANCY. See Con^ 

sej vanry irorZi-if. 

HYMNOLOGY. Few Christian hymns have 
been written by Chinese so far, but many hymnbooks 
have been issued by missionaries. Thus Dr. Nevius 
publii-hed one in 1864, replaced by one produced by 
Drs. Mateeii and Nevius (221 hymns) ; Dr. Griffith 
John put out the Hankow hymnbook in 1876, (200 
hymns) ; Drs. Goodrich and Blodoet issued the 
l*eking hymnbook in 1877, (316 hymns) ; Archdeacon 
Moule a collection of 221 hymns; Mr. Woodruff 
a book of hymns witH accompanying tunes, and 
Ilev. J. Lees a hymnbook of 429 hymns in 1891. 
The last was founded on a work of 1862, which 
contained 66 hymns by Rev. W. Burns and 61 by 
Dr. Edkins. 

At the present time the majority of the larger 
Missions have their own collections, and many of 
the smaller Missions also. Nearly all the hymns 
are translations of Western favourites, some of 
which appear in twenty different versions. 

The majority of Chinese Christians being simple 
and unlettered folk, the missionaries’ tendency has 
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been to sacrifice literary merit to edification, and 
many of the most widely-used hymns, tried by the 
standards of Chinese poetry, are pitiful doggerel. 
Probably the best collection from the point of view 
of style is that used in the llasel, llerlin and 
Khenish Missions in Kuangtung. It would seem 
that, generally speaking, the genius of the (Chinese 
language is more akin to solid and stately hymns 
than to the lighter type with repetitions and 


choruses ; but, as in the West, the swinging, easily 
learnt tunes of the latter, gain them popularity 
in spite of fi'eble words. 

HYPNOTISM, mentioned in Chinese literature 
as far back a.s the puddle of the seventeenth century, 
is used as a means of enquiry into the future and 
aho for the cure of serious illness. It is used in 
great secrecy, being an offence against the law. 

Giles : The. Vunlization of China, p. 67. 


I 


I, 55, a general name found in the Li ('hi for 
barbarian tribes on the east boundaries of China 
Some important tribes lived on the bank of the 
Uuai river and round the present Hsu chou in 
Kiaiigsu. They were gradually absorbed by the 
Chinese civilization around them. 

'IMie structure of the character would imply that 
tlicy were known as users of the ‘great bow* ( 
tjuat, ^ a bow). This is the character forbidden 
by the Tientsin Treaty of 1858 to be used of the 
British Government or subjects in Chinese official 
documents. 

IBIS. See Herodiones. 

ICHANG, ^ g 1 ch'aiKj, a treaty port in 
Hupei on the north bank of tlie Yangtze, in lat. 
20*^ 44‘ N and long. 111 ‘’ ,18* E., 397 miles above 
Hankow and 1,000 miles from the sea. It was 
opened to foreign trade by the Chefoo Convention 
or Agreement of 1876. The district is poor and 
scantily populated, and Ichang is only important 
as a port of transit for goods going to or eoiinng from 
(’hungking; there are now five steamers running 
between the two jiorts. The Ichang Gorges begin 
some ten miles above. 

The population is about 40,000, the foreign 
residents numbering 187. The chief articles of ex- 
port trade are beans, grain, sesamum seed, vegetable 
tallow and wood-oil. Work on the Ichang- Waiihsien 
railway was begun in 1910. 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports .. . . 1,144,896 1,429,897 
Net (‘hinese ,, ... 703,569 1,685,492 

Exports 3,052,114 3,514,062 

Total Hk.Tls. .. 4,900,579 6,629,451 

I CHING, the nook {or Canon) of 

Changes, one of the Classics, perhaps the oldest of 
all. The Diagrams (q,v.) or Trigrams which are 
the nucleua of the work, are ascribed to Fu Hsi 
ftbout 2900 B.C. The I Ghing consists of expositions 


of these. 'Fhe text consists of sixty-four short 
es.say.s by Wkn Wang, father of the founder of the 
( hou dynasty, thirteenth and twelfth centuries 
B ('. He i.s .said to have written them while in 
pn.son Tliese are called Tawn They are 
followed by a commentary supposed to have been 
al.so written m prison by Chou Kuno i>on of Wi&N 
Wang; this is called Usiang The remainder 
of the work consists of ten sections said to have 
been writUni by Confui’tus, these are named "t*!! 
nhih /, Ten Wings. 

The book is ri'garded with the utmost vener- 
ation by the (liinese, but in spite of thousands of 
expo.sitions its meaning remains dark. Foreign 
students have given the most varied views on the 
subject : it IS a political work, enigmatically written ; 
or it is a lunar calendar ; or it is a vfieabulary, w'lth 
notes, of a non -Chinese language. 

Being a book of use in divination it is said to 
have escajied being burned by Ch‘in Shih Huang 
Ti It IS revered by Confucianists and Taoists alike 

It has been translated into Latin by the Jesuit 
missionary Kegis (1834-39) and others ; into French 
by Phila.stiie (1885, 1893), and de Harlez, (1895), 
ami into English by Leoge, (1882). 

Wylie; Notes on (^hinese Literature; Giles: 
Chine.^c Literature; James ; Chinese Iteeorder, vol. 
wix. p. 334. 

IDES, EVERT ISBRAND, a German sent by 
Peter the Great to Peking in 1693-95. The Czar’s 
letter was not received, because his name took 
precedence in it of the Emperor’s (K‘ang Hsi). 
Ii)E.s wrote a not very trustworthy account of his 
Journey, and the secretary of the Embassy, Adam 
Brand, wrote another. 

I.G., a common designation of the Inspector- 
General of Chinese Customs. 

I HO CH'UAN, (Righteous Harmony Fists). 
See Boxer ism. 
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I HO YUAN, «iBl H a name for the Summer 
Palace at Peking. It is taken from the Li Chi or 
Book ot Kites. 

I HSING YAO. See Boccaro Wart. i 

I LAN FU. See Sandny. 

I LI, ^ iPs a district now included in Sinkiang. 

It lies to the north of the T‘ien Shan, a triangular 
wedge in the mountains, belonging geographically 
to Mongolia rather than to Sinkiang. The chief 
town is Kuldja. Hi is close to the Russian border 
and was occupied by Russia in 1871 for the pro- 
tection of her own frontier during Yakub Khan's 
rebellion, but was nearly all restored to China by 
the Treaty of St. Petersburg in 1881. 

ILIPU, a Manchu who was Viceroy 

at Nanking at the beginning of the First War in 
1840, and was appointed High Commissioner for 
affairs m Chekiang, in view of the British having 
occupied the Chusan Islands. The plenipotentiaries 
having been got away from the Pei ho by Kishen, 
made an armistice for Chekiang with Ilipu, and 
arrived at Macao on Novemlicr 20. When the 
('oiivention wa^ made which ceded Hongkong it 
was disowned by C!hiiia early in 1841, and among 
other officials punished for the staW of aSairs , 
Ilipu was degraded and sentenced to be banished 
to 111. Ill March, 1842, however, he was recalled 
to act with Ktytno as plenipotentiary at Canton, 
and was one of the signatories to the Treaty ot 
Nanking in August lie died the next year while 
High Commissioner for Canton affairs. 

Morsr : Tht J Htcrriatioiial Belatious of the 
('huwHv Bininre. 

ILTIS, Cerman gunboat of 489 tuns, wrecked 
on the Shantung coast. It left Chefuo with sealed 
(ii-derh on duly 23, 1895, piohably for Kiaochow, 
which wjs already an object of de.sirc. After round- 
ing the northern point ul the Shantung Promon 
tory it met the force of a terrible typhoon and was 
driven on Flat Rocky Point, nine miles north of 
the south-eastern point of the l^romontory, near 
the bay of Sang-kou Of eighty-nine officers and 
men only twelve escaped ; the boat went down with 
the rest, who sang to the Kaiser and the flag as 
they died. There is a handsome monument on the 
Bund at Shanghai to commemorate the tragedy. 

ILTIS HUK, a small headland east of Tsing- 
tau Missionaries of the interior of Shantung have 
there built cottages for summer residence. 

IMBAULT-HUART, CAMILLE CLEMENT, 
born in 1867, died at Hongkong in 1897. 

He reached China as student-interpreter in 
1878, and was French Coneul at Canton and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour when he died. 

A list of his various works is given in the T^oung 
‘ Poo, 1899. 


IMMORTALS. In Taoism immortality is the 
result of ascetic practices combined with the taking 
of proper drugs etc., which develop the vital forces 
and make the man independent of a material body. 
Such a man may seem to die, but death is only a 
metamorphosis; the Immortal quitting his body 
mnge.s through the universe at will, enjoys perfect 
health and has nothing lacking to his happiness. 
The term for an immortal is (|1| Hsien. There are 
in Taoisjii two grades higher than the Immortal : 
the Hero and the Saint. 

Doiif : Bee/ien'hes eut lea Supers titioiis, tome 
IX, p. 486. 

IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 

Chien. An assemblage of titled 
literary dignitaries with its seat in a large group 
of buildings near the Temple of Confucius in the 
N E. corner of Peking. In the centre of a quadr- 
angle here is a fine specimen of Chinese archi- 
tecture, whore each so\ereign once in his reign was 
supposed to sit as President and read an essay of 
his own before the assembled scholars of the 
Empire Students of the Academy were called 
thini sheng ImpennI Avademi/ is used by 

sonic loreign writers to denote the Ilanhn Yuan. 
AIartin ' Bore of Cathay (.4n Old V niwrsity) 

IMPERIAL CLANSMEN. See Yellow Girdhs. 

IMPERIAL NOBILITY. Members of the liii 

penal House of the Manchu dynasty had one of 
the following titles. 

1 — Ho-shc Ch‘in waiig Prince of fisrt 

01 dor. 

2 To-lo Chun wang Pi’mce of second 

order. 

3_„To-io Pei-lei Yrmce of third order 

4— Ku-shan J^ei-tzu eaiua^. Prince of fourtli 
order. 

5 -Feng-cii dicn Kuo Kung » Imperial 

Uuke of first degree. 

6— Keng-en Fu Kuo Kung Imperial 

Duke of second degree. 

7 ~l’u ju Pa fon Chen Kuo Kung 

Imperial Duke of third degree. 

8 — Pu ju Pa fen Fu Kuo Kung 7AA59tAH^ 

Imperial Duke of fourth degree. 

9. --('hen Kuo Chiang Chun Noble of 

Imperial lineage, ninth in line of descent. 

10. —Fu Kuo Chiang Chun Noble of 

Imperial lineage, tenth in line of descent. 

11. — Feng Kuo Chiang Chun Noble of 

Imperial lineage, eleventh in line of descent. 

12. — Fdng-6n Chiang Chiin 4C> Noble of 

Imperial lineage, twelfth in line of descent. 
Some of these titles are Manchu words in 
Chinese dress. The ranks were generally reduced 
each generation; thus the son of a ptidti was a 
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•pei-tzdy the title in this way becoming extinct in the 
thirteenth generation. 

There were exceptions to this rule; some titles 
were given with ‘the right of iiiheritanco for ever/ 
nhih hat wang Vi jW; ffl This was the case 

with the Iron-capped PriiRea, t'lch 

viuo tzd wangy descendants of the eight Manchu 
princes who helped in the conquest of China; 
they are all, by right of perpetual inheritance, 
Princes of the first or second degree, ((’h‘in Wang 
or Chun Wang). 

Besides, the honour of a perpetual title was 
given to others, as, lor example, to Prince Kuno, 
Prince Ch‘ing and Prince (hi‘UN in the late years 
of the Manchu dynasty. 

Descendants of Hsien Tsu jH. the founder of 
the dynasty are called Taurig Shih ^ ^ Imperial 
Clansmen, or Yellow Cirdles {7.1’.), while collateral 
relatives of the Imperial House are called Oioro 
and lied Girdles, (7 v ). 

Beltchenko . Preaeiit-dag Political Organizn- 
t lolly etc 

IMPERIAL TITLES. The most distinctive 
and important of such titles is T‘ien Tzu 5^^*, Son 
of Heaven or Son of Gody since this designation has 
been applied to all Chinese sovereigns from remote 
antiquity whatever other titles they may have had 
Y u applies it to himself in a speech roconded in the 
Shu Ching. 

The character Ti # is of doubtful derivation 
but its meaning is connected with lordship and 
government. It was anciently used for God, both 
alone and in combination, as Huang Ti August 
Kuler, and Shang Ti Supreme Ruler. It was 

also used for the ruler of all under heaven and 
we then translate it by Emperor. History apphe.** 
it posthumously to the most ancient sovereigns of 
the legendary period, and it "was in use down tci 
the end of the Shang dynasty. 

The Chou rulers all used the title wang 3E5 
which IS generally translated as King. The reason 
for this change is not stated, but it has been suppos- 
ed that the fonner title Ti had been so greatly 
discredited bj^ some holders of it that a change w'as 
necessary, and a comparison has been made with 
the hatred of the Rromans for the title It ex. As 
the central authority of Chou grew weaker the 
feudal States usurped this title, beginning with the 
semi -barbarian Ch‘u in-the eighth century b c., and 
in the fourth century nearly every one of the great 
princes called himself by the imperial title wang. 

On overthrowing the Chou dynasty the conqueror 
arrogated the title 7V, the first time it had been 
claimed by a reigning sovereign ; he added to it the 
old term Huang AvgnH, and ruled as the hirst 
August Emperor, Shih Huang Ti. Legendary 

history had the Three Huang followed by the Five 
Ti; by the combination of the titles for himself 
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while still alive the new ruler reached the height of 
arrogance and shocked true Chinese feeling. 

Nevertlieless the title, once introduced, has 
been in use ever since, with Huang shang S-hi 
T‘ien Wang 3^^, Heavenly Kingy Yuan Hou 7c JB* 
Soveteign, (Jliih Tsun £ 9 . nioU Honourahlty Wan 
Sui Yeh X&SSy Lord of Ten Thouaund Yeata, 
etc , etc , till the coming of the Republic. 

INFANTICIDE. There is considerable con- 
flict of ojnnion as to the prevalence of infanticide 
in C’hina at the present day Authorities such as 
Dr. Dudgeon, Dr. JjOckiiaut, Prof. Giles, Bishop 
Moule, Dr. Maupin and Dr. G. E. Moruison believe 
it i.s not more practised than in Europe. On the 
other hand. Sir J. Bauhovv' stated that in lacking 
alone 24 infants daily were thrown out to die and 
were collected by carts at night; Mr. Dougla.s 
as.scrts that 111 Eukicn 20 per cent of the female 
infants were destroyed ; Mr. Michie stated that it 
was of very common occurrence among the poor ; 
missionaries in Kiiangtung have said that in certain 
districts only one out of three females is allowed to 
live; parents in those parts are obliged to go to 
other places to purchase wives for their sons. 
Place.*! s])ecially mentioned in connection with tlie 
crime are t'anton, Foochow, Hinghua, Amoy, Tsung- 
ming, Ningpo, Hankow and Kiangsi province 

Giles called a symposium on the question in 
1885; as will be seen by reference to the N.C.U, 
It A.S. Journal the opinions of .seventeen contri- 
butors were as eijually divided as possible 

That Chinese recognize it as a more or less 
common practice seems shown by the “baby 
towers” and “baby baskets” provided for exposed 
infants by Buddhist nunneries. In Ningpo before 
the T‘ai ]“ing rebellion there existed a native 
association calling itself the Society for Saving 
Infanta, which fined parents convicted of killing 
their children and gave to poor parents a casli 
bounty on tlic birth of a female child A pamphlet, 
entitled San^ flu Chddren was circulated in the 
5th year of Kuang Hsu containing a proclamation 
from the Viceroy of Canton against the practice, 
and republishing five penalties enacted against it in 
the reign of Ch‘ten IjUNG. 

Infants are sometimes suffocated by means of 
paper dipiied in vinegar and laid over their face.**. 
More often they are drowned. Occasionally they 
are buried alive But the usual way is to neglect 
them or leave them to die. As a rule only female 
infants are killed, but Matignon speaks of de- 
formed or weakly male infants being destroyed. 

The chief cause of infanticide is poverty, the 
parents being unable to pay the marriage expenses 
of daughters or to bring up a large family. The 
grandmother sometimes destroys a female infant 
out of anger that it is not a male. Murdering 
children in order to use parts of their boHies for 
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medicine is stated to be not infrequent and is 
mentioned as a capital crime in the statutes. 

Giles : Adversaria Sinica; Douglas : Society in 
China; Journal, N.C,BM.A,S.y 1886. 

INDEPENDENT LUTHERAN MISSION. 

Works in Tang-hsien, Honan. It had two workers ! 
in 1917. j 

INDO-CHINESE GLEANER. THE. a maga I 
zine begun by Dr. Milne. The first number is for j 
May 1817, and was printed at the Mission Press, j 
Malacca. It was '^published quarterly or as often j 
as matter can be furnished.” The work is now j 
exceedingly rare. j 

INK. CHINESE ft met, is made from i — oil j 
of sesamum, rape>seed. or wu-Vung; ii — varnish; * 
lii — ^pork fat. The lampblack made by the com- j 
bustion of these substances is cla.ssed according to | 
the materials and the grade of fineness, and also j 
according to the time taken over the process of 
combustion The paste made of this lampblack has | 
some glue added, and is beaten on wooden anvils j 
with steel hammers. Two good hammerers can j 
prepare in a day eighty pieces, each weighing half j 
a pound. A certain quantity of musk or of Baroos i 
camphor, for scenting* it, and gold leaves, arc ' 
added ; the latter, the quantity of which varies from j 
20 to 160 to the pound, being to give a metallic J 
lustre. The materials thus prepared are moulded ■ 
in moulds of carved wood, dried (which takes * 
about 20 days in fine weathei), and adorned with 
Glimese characters in gilding. About 30 or 32 
average-sized stick.s go tO' the pound. There are | 
over a dozen grades. Nearly all writing is done i 
with this ink, rubbed down on a stone slab, and ^ 
applied witli a paint brush of hair of sable, fox, 1 
or rabbit, sot in a bamboo holder. 'Wuhu Consular I 
Bkport, 1896. ' 

The best sort of ink is the Chin met ^ H, ! 
produced from t'ung-oil soot and that from lamp- 
wick grass It also contains a sort of isinglass, j 

H ft made from fish-maws JH: ; a preparation of j 

camphor called musk ; and a liberal sprinkling 

of gold-leaf It is made in Peking and An- j 

hui, and soils for almost its weight in silver. | 
Rubbed on the lips and tongue it is considered a i 
good remedy for fits and convulsions. The second i 
quality of ink is Uiat from Anking, made by Anhui ! 
men only ; it differs from the former in having less { 
musk and gold in it. The ordinary ink is Yen met, j 
made from resin or its soot, the best • 

cow-glue ^ftft, a very little camphor, and with i 
gold only as characters outside. The commonest 
kind is made of coarser soot and glue, and 
is named ft ft. This is used for writing large 
characters on posters, etc. I'he best inkstands are ! 
rare, being usually treasuro-trove of the Ming j 
dynasty ; they are made from a paste produced by { 


grinding jewels, called IflS* and sell for fancy 
prices. The next best are those made from HB. 
A rare sort is made from Talifu marble. The com- 
monest kind is called > a cheap mixture of 
paste and mud. The export in 1916 amounted to 
Tls. 67,327. 

IVuHu Consular Report, 1896 ; China Review, 
vol. ix, p. 256. 

INSECTIVORA. These mammals are generally 
found in damp, well -vegetated districts, where 
insects are more abundant ; some, however, have 
adapted themselves to desert conditions See 
Hedgehog ; Mole; Shrew. 

INCENSE. See Joss sticks. 

IN SHANftiU, ytn shan, the mountains north 
of Shensi, lying east and west and blocking the 
cour.se of the Yellow River to the north. They are 
well wooded. 

INSTITUTION OF THE HOLY FAMILY, 

an Institution in Shanghai, dating from 1894, and 
managed by the Auxiliary Nuns. There is a school 
for Portuguese girls with 281 scholars, a free school 
for Manila girls and a day-school for Chinese girls 
The number of nuns engaged is twenty-two. The 
lu.‘<tituti(m recencB a grant from the International 
Municipal Council. 

INTERCALARY MONTH, jvn yueh, 

a tlnrteeiith month in the year, added seven times 
in nineteen years, to bring the lunar into correspond- ‘ 
ence with the solar year. 

There have been several methods of inserting 
this extra moon That at present in use requires 
the following conditions; the winter .solstice must 
fail in the 11th moon, the summer solstice in the 5th, 
the vernal equinox in the 2nd, and the autumnal 
in the 8th ; the extra month must not include the 
}>a.s,sage of the sun from one zodiacal sign to another ; 
the 1st, llth and 12th moons must not he duplicated. 

INTERLOPERS, a term used for merchant.s 
who, without any leave or licence, would do trade 
With China to the detriment of the ‘East India 
('ompany. The Company would sink much cajiital 
in gradually building up a market, while an 
interloper, desiring simply to make profit on a 
single voyage, would .suddenly cut in and undersell 
the Company. At the beginning of the 18th century 
the Company obtained .statutary powers for dealing 
with them. Eames : The English in China. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHINA, 

The, the name given in 1897 to “The Mission among 
the Higher Classes in China,” which was begun in 
1894, by Rev. (now Dr.) Gilbert Reid, M.A. of the 
A.P.M. Dr. Reid withdrew from that Mission for 
the purpose, as it did not see its way to undertake 
such an enterprise, which, indeed, appeared at the 
time almost hopeless, in view of the prejudice an4 
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coUBervatism of the mandarins and litnati generally. ; 
Dr. Heid began in the end of 1894 to open and extend i 
acquaintance with Chinese of the higher classes in | 
Peking, meeting with numberless rebuffs and dis- I 
appointments. An “official sanction” however, under ' 
the Board of Foreign Affairs was given to his pro* 
jeets in 1897, and a number of high officials, includ- 
ing Lx Hung-chang, promised their support. 
Development was delayed by the coup d'itat of 
1898, and by the Boxer movement, but in 1903 it 
was decided to establish an “ International In- 
stitute ” at Shanghai, some Chinese of the place 
giving the site (on the Avenue Joffre in the French 
Concession) at a cost of $26,000, while the buildings 
were erected with foreign money. 

The Institute was incorporated in 1906 as a 
Limited Liability Company, with joint control by 
(Chinese and foreigners, by a charter under Hong- 
kong ordinances ; but after the outbreak of the 
European War, the registration was withdrawn, 
British law conflicting with some of the Articles 
of Association. 

The Institute has thrice received the sdiiction 
of the CJhineso Foreign Office, and is registcied there. 

There is an Advisory Council of sixty members 
(only forty in 1917), an Executive Committee of 
iifcteen, and flve Trustees. 

The object of the work was defined from the 
beginning as “the promotion of friendly relations ' 
bct\veen (Jhinese and foreigners, and between Christ- ' 
lans and non-fffiristians, the progress of China 
111 general as well as co-operation with her higher 
classes in all that affects that progress,” etc., etc. 

The methods employed during the twenty-three 
years since the work began have varied considerably 
from time to time, but social intercourse has always ■ 
boon the chief. For some years a school was carried • 
on (closed in 1910) ; litei-ary work has been done, I 
and a monthly paper published, called the Institute I 
Iteroifl : a Conference of Heligions, a Ladies’ Inter- , 
national (’lub, and a Museum chiefly of Chinese j 
commercial exhibits, which w’as intended in course j 
of time to bo an International one, have been other 
activities. 

The number of members has averaged 150 yearly. 

A number of foreign workers, both honorary 
and salaried, have at one time or another been 
connected with the Institute, but in 1917, the 
foreign s>taff consists of Dr. and Mrs. Reid. 

For various reasons the War has adversely 
affected the Institute, and its future is uncertain. 

INTERNATIONAL REFORM BUREAU. 

Headquarters : — ^Washington, D.C. 

There is one agent in China, located in Peking. 

INTORCETTA, PROSPER, )» *», a Jesiut 
missionary in China, born in Piazza in Sicily, in 
1625, At sixteen he ran away from the study of 


Uw, determined to give his life to missionary work. 
He sent out in 1666 with P. Martini and 

fifteen other missionaries of the same Order. 
In 1669 he left Macao and entered China, going 
in the first place to Kiangsi. There he had 
great success until success aroused persecution, 
and at the instigation of Yang Kuano-hsien 
he was arrested, taken to lacking, beaten and 
sent to prison at Canton. Twenty-four fellow- 
I prisoners, alter they had replaced him by a missioii- 
1 ary from Macao, sent him to Borne to plead for 
prompt help for the suffering Mission. He returned 
' tu find the prisoners set tree, and ho went to settle 
1 at Hangchow, where ho lived through another 
' ])cnod ot persecution in 1690 and died on October 
! 5, 1696. He had translated some of the classics 
into Latin, but these works are now cither unknown 
; or cxtiemely rare. 

Bemitsat : Nouveaux Melavfjts Asiattques. 

INVENTIONS. It might seem that the 
Chinese are the least original and inventive of all 
civilized peoples, and that the woild is indebted 
to them fur nothing except tea and silk. 

On the other hand, many inventions which have 
liad great effect on the world’s progress have been 
credited to the Chinese, only the inventions were 
not spread through the world and were of small use 
to the (’Jiiriese themselves. Thus gunpowder, the 
manner’s compass, printing, etc., have been claimed 
a.s early Chinese inventions; yet in each case the 
same thing had to be independently originated in 
the West, while the Chinese have got small profit 
from their earlier knowledge. 

Foreign students have of course been keen to 
sitt the. evidence on these matters, but so far there 
ih no perfect agreement with respect to the three 
iiiip(a-tant inventions named above. 

The purely Confucian scholar of only twenty 
years ago would not admit that there could be any- 
thing new under the sun : all would be found in 
Chinese literature and history. Every Western in- 
vention had been at least foreshadowed and hinted 
at in Confucian books ; at the worst the knowledge 
might be regarded as lost with lost literature ; but 
noiliing new could find hearty acceptance unless it 
could be considered as a mere return to earlier 
native knowledge and methods. And this applied 
to everything, from bicycles to constitutional 
government! Thus the Duke Tsai Chih in a 
speech in England calmly assumed that the compass 
and gunpowder were both Chinese, and doubted 
whether in the latter article “ our germ ” had 
developed to the benefit of mankind. 

It seems unfortunate that foreigners have done 
much to support such conceited views; indeed, 
Giles says that the Chinese did not claim the 
mariner’s compass but that the honour has been 
thrust on them. He further declares that the 
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‘south" pointing chariot" about which there has | 
oeen such nonsense written, was not a compass but j 
a Jiiechanical carnage, which, from its description, 
will not work. At the same time Giles thrust 
otlior hciiuure on them : the taxicab is undoubtedly 
( hiiicho, because in the ninth century a.d. they 
made a cart in which a drum was struck mechani- 
cally after a certain number of revolutions of the 
v\ heels : it was called the ‘measure mile drum cart. ’ 
'J'lien follows an article on Thicvs of Aviation tn 
Anvkitt Chnuy and we may have some Chinese 
.scholar expressing regret that “their germ" has 
developed into the Zeppelin ! 

It seems strange that no one ha.s solved the 
mystery of the Eight Diagrams by claiming them as 
the ‘ germ ’ of the Mor.se alphabet ! But in the 
Chum Reviaic Martin and Maogow'an discussed the 
early telephones and phonographs ot (’hina. See 
(UinpowdcTy etc. 

(JliLES : Adoarmna iSinira^ ('’hina IIkvibw : 

\ ol. MV, p. 164. 

IREN, a name i’or the Nomi aborigines, given 
(together with Hahn] as another name lor them by 
PoLLARO in of .Kfiw, vol. v. 

IRISH PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

JJeadfj liar Urn . — Belfast, Ireland. 

Knteicd China, 1869. 

VV’orks III Manchuria. 

I’his Mission began in the year alter the death 
of the Bev. W. C. Burns at Newchwang, and in 
response to his dying appeal, I)r. Joseph M. 
Hunter and the Kev. Hugh Waddell were the 
first missionaries. The latter retired through ill- 
hcalth in 1871, and Rev. J. Carson replaced him. 
Other workers followed in 1884. From the begin- 
ning, an informal agreement obtained between 
the Irish and Scotch Presbyterians that the former 
w’ould concentrate on the weistern part of the 
territory, and the latter on the eastern, and since 
1891 ‘the Chinese convert.^ of the two Missions have 
formed one church. 

Newchwang was tlie first station started by the 
pioneer.s on arrival; and (’hin-cliou fu 
(1885), Sr & Hsin-mm (1888), Moukden (1889), 
g| SP Kuang-ning, and Faku-ting both 

opened in 1891, are tlic six stations occupied in 
8heng king Province. 

In Kirin Province, the oldest station is K‘uan 
ch‘eng tz6 SK iS ? (know'ii to travellers on the 
Manchurian railway hk Ch‘ang ch‘un) which was 
opened in 1886, and Kirin city, and Yu-shu ting 
occupied in 1891. 

In 1889, the Zenana Mis.^ioii of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church began to send out ladies to 
Manchuria. 

From the beginning of missionary effort here, 
much greater success attended preaching than was | 


met with in other parts of (-Jhina. The principal 
reason given is the weakening of clan influence and 
old idolatrous customs among the immigrants from 
Shantung and elsewhere, who form the greater part 
of the population. A second reason may have been 
the united front presented by the two Presbyterian 
Missions who for many years were the sole Pro- 
testant propagandists in the country. 

The Chino- Japanese war of 1894-5, with its 
blow to Chinese pride, resulted in a great increase 
of enquirers ; and though great care was exercised 
ill receiving converts, it was not always possible to 
discriminate between the worthy and the unworthy, 
till the Boxer movement m 1900 came and winnowed 
out the latter. When the danger then became acute, 
the missionaries in the southern part of the field 
escaped to Newchwang, and those in the north to 
Vladivostock. Of the Christians 300 wore mas- 
sacred : many saved their lives by recantation, but 
some of these returned afterwards to the Church 
In the Russo- Jaj)ane.«!e War 1904-5 mission work 
was paitially stopped for a time, and Mission 
property in some cases injured, but in most of the 
stations the foreigners were able to stay and help 
the many refugees, suffering from famine, disease 
and exposure. 

In the year 1906, the Native l*rpsbytery formed 
its own Missionary Society, to finance and control 
the sending of Chinese missionaries to distant 
parks of Manchuria and to Mongolia. In 1908, a 
great revival swept over the Presbyterian Church 
ot Manchuria, as well as over the Danish Lutheran 
converts. 

Two great disasters have also been experienced ; 
the plague which began in December, 1910, in which 
Mukden and K‘uanch‘engtze especially suffered ; 
and the fearful floods of 1915, which hindered 
evangelistic work and did great damage to the 
misBiqn property at Hsin-min. 

hJdvcational work.— Thu Mission joins with the 
other two ini.ssions working in Manchuria in the 
Manchuria Christian College, and in the Union 
Medu-al (‘ollege, and with the Scottish Presbyterians 
in the Theological College, all in Mukden. Every 
station except Mukden, has middle schools for boy.s 
and girls, the latter staffed hy the Zonana Mission, 
which also runs Girls’ Normal Schools at K'uan- 
ch‘imgtze and II.siii-min fu. At this last station 
a Normal School for boys was opened in 1916. 

Mcdi.cal woik has been emphasized in the 
Mi«<sion from the beginning and a large proportion 
of its workers are physicians. Though hospital 
work has not been so imperative since the Japanese 
have flocked into Manchuria, as they have estab 
lished modern hospitals in nearly every large city ; 
yet there is still ample room for the Missions’ 
activities in this branch of work. The Irish Pres 
byterians have nine hospitals, viz., at Kirin, two 
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men’s and women’s : at K‘uanch‘6ngtze, the same : 
at Hsin-mm and Newchwang, hospitals for men, 
and at Fakuting, Kuang-ning, and Chin-chou, for 
women. 

Statistics for the year ending Dcctmiber 31, 1916. 


Foreign missionaries ... . 

44 

Chinese staff 

397 

Communicants 

10,146 

Non-communicant members 

2,280 

IRON. See Minerals. 


IRON-CAPPED PRINCES. 

See /'/upi 


Nobilili/. 

IRTISH, a river whoso upper waters are at 
the western boundary of Mongolia. It drains a 
cultivated valley on the south side of the Altai 
mountains. 

ISINGLASS, yu chiao. No isinglass 

proper, manufactured from the dried air-bladders 
of fish, appears to be imported into China. The 
isinglass or fish glue of the tariff is said (Williams, 
('onniiPirtfiJ (rutfh, p. 95) to bo made from the 
nose.s and sounds of a species of carp caught in the 
Oanges, This fi.sh glue i.s prepared in thin, 
diaphanous sheets, which are used in water colours 
for porcelain painting, in giving a lustre and 
.surface to silks, and in the manufacture of Indian 
ink ; it has countless iise.s, but is not employed as 
an article of food. In addition to this import, a 


large quantity of clarified seaweed from Japan is 
also introduced into China and known by the name 
of isinglass. This is used entirely as an edible. 

The import in 1916 amounted to Tls. 341,982. 

ISLAM. See Mohammedanism., 

ISONTOCK, the term found in Aubbr’s China 
for Tsung-tuk or Tsung tu >|y, viceroy or 
governor-general of a province. 

ITALIAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

See Foreign Uelations, 

IVORYWARE, a speciality of Canton, where 
very fine carved work is turned out; the carved 
balls, containing from 3 to 20 interior balls, and 
taking three months’ labour to execute, are part- 
icularly noteworthy. Fans, chessmen, card-cases, 
paper-knives, billiard balls, and many other orna- 
mental articles are made; for native use ivory is 
made chiefly into chopsticks, inlaid work, niouth- 
fueccb of pipe.s, rings, and foot-measures. 

I YIN, ^ ^ the minister of Ch'Iing 
I’ rince of Shaiig and first Kmperor of the Shang 
flynasty. He assisted m the campaign against 
(’hikh Kuei, last Emperor of the Hsia dynasty. 
J.ater on he banished Cn‘feNG T'ang’s grandson for 
misconduct and did not lot him return till ho had 
promised to be good He was a wise minister and 
of great value to the State. There are sundry 
absurd traditions about him. 
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JABGU, the title given to the chief of the 
V\'estorn Turks in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
qagan being the corresponding title among^ the 
Northern Turks. 

Yule : Cathay and the Way thither, vol. i, p. 58. 

JACKAL, Ift/li kou /man, kou, 

ch^ai kou, han, etc. It is met with in 

Shantung, Shensi and Liao-tung, and is described 
by Chinese writers under various names. In the 
Krh ya the male is said to be called huan and the 
female lang : hence the latter has sometimes been 
translated jackal instead of wolf. 

JACKASS POINT, the landing place in front 
of the Factories in old days at Canton, and the spot 
where the inhabitants of the Factories took the air 
in the evening. Hunter : Bits of Old China, 

JACKSON, ARTHUR C., a missionary physic- 
ian of the U.F. Church of Scotland (1885-1911) 
who arrived in Mukden in November 1910, to join 
the teaching staff of the Union Medical College 
there. When the pneumonic plague attacked the 


city, he Noiuiiteered his services, but after a week’s 
labour, died of the disease. His memorial service 
was attended by the Viceroy, and the Chinese 
Government decreed Taels 10,000 to his mother, 
who gave it to the College. 

JACKSON, THOMAS, Sir, was born June 
4, 1841 in Ireland. He went to the East in 1864 
to the Agra Bank, joined the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation in 1866, and was 
made Chief Manager in 1876. In 1899 he was 
knighted and received a baronetcy in 1902, in 
which year he retired. A bronze statue of him 
has been set up at the north side of the Bank in 
Hongkong. See Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 

JADE is the name given to two kinds of hard 
stone, nephrite and jadeite. The word is derived 
from the Spanish tjada, the colic, the Mexican jade 
being called by the Spaniards the colic stone. 
Nephrite means kidney stone. 

Nephrite is a silicate of calcium and magnesium, 
of specific gravity 2.4 to 3.18, and hardness 6 to 6.6. 
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It variQis in colour according to the proportion of 
iron it contains. The Chinese divide nephrite into 
nine kinds . — (1) the colour of clear water, fhi 
(2) indigo blue, pi % ; (3) moss green, p% ^ ; (4) the 
colour ol kingfisher feathers, fu (6) yellow, 
hun 3^; (6) cinnabar red, chiung (7) blood red, 
mdn (8) lacquer black, haieh 3ig ; (9) opaque 
white, cha 

Jadeite is a silicate of aluminium and sodium, 
of specific gravity 3.2 to 3.41, and hardness 7. It is 
more vivid and more translucent than nephrite 

The Chinese have three names for jade . yu 
a general term for Khotan nephrites ; pi yu 
for a dark green jade, including nephrites from near 
Cake Baikal and jadeites from Yunnan; jei ts^ut 
an emerald green jadeite from Burma. 

Jade has always been greatly prized by the 
Climese for its supposed medicinal virtues, for its 
translucency, sonorousness, colour and highly polish- 
ed surface. Ancient jades of the Chou and Han 
periods were obtained from China proper, the cliief 
mines at those times being Lan-tien and Feng-hsiang 
fu in Shensi and Nan-yang la Honan. Other places 
where jade was subsequently found were Ssuch'uan, 
yielding a white jade stone and a black “ink jade,” 
mo yu jSJt, the Lu-^^ung river iii Tonkin, and the 
Liu-yang river in Hunan. After the 11th century 
tile native supply seems to have come to an end. 
In 1891 jade was found in the Nan-shan mountains 
of Kansu. 

Most of the jade in China during the last 
2,000 years was obtained from Khotan, the first 
mention of it by Chinese writers being in the reign 
ol^ Wu Ti (b.c. 140-86). It is quarried in the 
Kun-lun mountains, found in the rocks of the 
Karakash river and in the beds of streams near 
Yarkand. It is also transported into Yunnan from 
Burma. 

Although jade is ashociated with Canton, 
famous for its jade ware, the stone is not now 
mined in China, but west of Myitkyina in Upper 
Burma, whence China obtains all her jade. The 
only other mines known are in New Zealand. The 
Burmese mines were discovered by the Yunuanese 
in the 13th century and the stone was taken to 
Canton in its rough state overland. It now, 
however, goes via Kangoon. There is a mine of 
coarse jade 20 miles north of Kuanhsien, in Ssu- 
ch*uan, but only a few piculs a day are extracted. 
The stone is brought down to Cherigtu and made 
into ornaments (Hosie, SsHch^uan, p. 95). 

The most ancient jades in China are implement 
dug up in Shensi and Shantung and near Kalgan, 
attributed to some aboriginal race. In the Chou 
dynasty (b.c. 1122-255) ceremonial jade tablets were 
worn by the Emperor, and plaques and discs of jade 
were employed as insignia of rank for princes and 


ofiicials. The Emperor also used jade memorandum- 
tablets, and even in the last dynasty Imperial 
documents, essays and poetry were inscribed on 
jade. An ancient jade astronomical instrument is 
described m the I'Shu Chtiuj. Jade used in barter 
IS mentioned by a writer in the 7th century B.c. and 
coma of jade were used in the first century a.d. Jade 
seals were employed in thp Han period. Girdle 
}>eiidants, clasps and buckles were worn in the 
(-hou dynasty, sword -ornaments under the Hans, 
while in the time of the T‘ang dynasty jade girdles? 
came into fashion at court. As the stone was 
supposed to have the property of preserving flesh 
from dexay, jade amulets were buried with the 
dead in the ('hou and Han periods. Amulets in the 
form of a cicada were placed on the tongue of the 
rm-pscj the cicada being an emblem of re<surrection, 
while otliors in tlie form of a fish, emblem of watch- 
lulness, were placed over the eyes. The other 
apertures of the body were (dosed with jade, and 
judo weighU were placed on the body and in the 
sleeves of the shroud. Many other objects in jade, 
.‘^uch as mirrors, were buried with the dead. 

Different designs of jade are exhibited by 
diilerent dj nasties; jade of the Hsia dynasty has 
elaborate caiving and inlaid precious stones or 
gold win* ; that of the Shang dynasty is simpler and 
inscribed with worm style characters; that of the 
( 'hem dynasty is more elaboi’ate with inscriptions 
111 Great Seal characters; the Han jade was simple 
in design, the Sung showed a bold style of carving ; 
under Hsuan Te of the Ming dynasty and Ch‘ien 
liTJNo ol the ('ll ‘nig dynasty very beautiful jades 
were produced. 

The chiol centres for jade-carving at the present 
day are Canton, Soochow and Peking. The lapidary 
works a treadle with his feet and uses tools smeared 
with abrasives. There are four kinds of paste 
employed for tins purpose in Jacking : “ yellow 
sand ” from quartz crystals, ” red sand ” from 
garnets, “ black sand,” a kind of emery, and 
“ jewel dust ” from ruby crystals, with which the 
jade is finally polished. The tools used are, first 
an iron saw, then a circular saw to shaiie the jade, 
after which it is carved in relief with lap-wheels, 
fiicrced by diamond drills, or cut by wire saws. 
A tubular drill is used to hollow out the interior of 
vases. Polishing tools are of fine-grained wood, 
gourd -skin and ox-leather, smeared with ruby dust. 

Jade objects have a large variety of uses. 
Sacrificial vases, incense-burncrs, pots and ewers, 
bowls and cups, thumb-rings, ear-rings, bracelets, 
and hair-pins for personal adornment, linked chains 
as tokens of friendship, Ju t, mirror-stands, and 
combs as betrothal gifts, locks for children’s necks, 
pen-rests for students, statuettes, carved screens, 
sacred peaches, pomegranates, the eight Buddhist 
emblems for altars, are examples. A study of the 
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objects made in this hard stone is of inestimable 
value for the comprehension of Chinese psychology. 

A magnificent catalogue of the articles in the 
Bishop collection, housed at the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York has been published, and 
treats of jade from the artistic point of view. 

Bxjshell : Chinese Ait ; Laufeji : Jade ; 
Strettlneek : Chinese PieUwial Art. 

JADE GATE, 3? PI y\i mtiii the most western 
gate of the Great Wall, through which passes the 
I’oad I'roin Kansu towards Chinese 'J’urkestan. It 
IS supposed to derive its name from the jade im- 
^lortcd from Turkestan passing through it. 

JADE IMPERIAL GOD. See Yu-huany- 
shnny ti. | 

JAGGERY, a word sometimes found in books | 
on China of a century ago It denotes coarse | 
brown sugar, made from the sap of palm-trees, j 
It IS an Indian word, and is anotJier form of the | 
word sufjaif both being corruptions of Sanskrit j 

horhaia, Malay ehahhara, Portuguese jiujoia. I 

Yxilk : IJohson Johson | 

JAMETEL, MAURICE, Professor of Chinese 1 
in the Kiole des Lanr/ues Oiieritale^ rioantes in ' 
J^ans for a few months before his death. Ho was j 
born near Paris in 1856 and died in 1889 A Ikt of i 
Ins jiiiblications is given in the T'ffvnt/ Pao, 1892 i 

JANG 10, the name found in the Catalan Atlas ' 
for Yangchow In Matu’o J*olo it is Janguy, and ; 
m OnouK' Janiatliay or Jaiisii. 

JAPANESE RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

It IS long since Japan first came into touch with the | 
(’hiiiesc. U was in the rcigii of the Emperor Chu ; 
Ai wlieii, according to the Chfotiides, a j 

Korean scholar, Wa ni 3£tl, brought the Analects ' 
of t'oNFUc'ius and a Chinese poem consisting, «f j 
one thousand different characters ( ch Hen 

Tzd wtn) The dale la said to have been a.d. 2b5, 
but it IS not certain. There is another early 
Japanese record which states that in a.d. 57 or in 
the 86th year of the Emperor Svi jin 
the Governor of Ito fR in Chikuzen Uf 
communicated with the Chinese authorities and 
received from them a seal with the characters 
81 311 ft H £ • Prince of the country Ito of 
Han.’ This suffices to show that there was 
communication between the two countries at this 
early date, whether official or not; most of such 
commuiiicatioi) having been with the Japanese in 
Kiushu Island. 

The first official intercourse was in the 6th 
year of the Emperor Yukyaku > a.d. 461. 

An envoy from the Wu dynasty ruler came to Japan, 
and return envoys were sent by Japan two years 
later. 


International relations date from the 3rd year 
of the period Ta Yeh in the Sui Hf dynasty, 
or the 15th year of the Emperor Sui KO of 
Japan : a.d. 607. In that year Imoko Ono*|v BjBcT- 
was sent with a State letter to the Sui ruler. 

In CJiinese history it is mentioned that in the 
20ih year of K'ai Huang M (a.d. 600) a Japanese 
envoy was sent to W^N Ti the Sui ruler, but 

110 mention of it is found in any Japanese work. 

The main object of Ono’s mission was to get 
Buddhist books direct from China, instead of as 
formerly, from Korea. In the following year the 
lJunese Emperor sent Fki SHiH-CH‘iNa StttlR 
Japan in company with Ono, the object being, 
apjiareritly, to study the geographical cotiditions, 
manners and customs, etc. 

Ill 894, or the 6th year of the Emperor Uda 

Miciiizane Sugahaha 3F/8 2t ® appointed 
envoy to the T‘ang ^ ruler, but for various reasons 
the mission was not sent. Previous to this many 
Buddhist priesU from Japan had studied in China, 
the best-known being Saiciio Sffi and Kukai sn 
or Kobo tatshi 

III the tune of Kiyomoki Tahia about 

A D. 750, the port of Hyogo (the present Kobe 

) wa.s opened for trade with China. Trade 
was also carried on in Kyoto SC®» Naniwa Hft 
(the present Osaka Hakata m Kiushu 

and at Tsuruga coast of the Sea of 

Japan 

In 1276 Khubilai Khan sent 1(X),000 men to 
attack Japan, under the Generals A Ta-hai iS}IF^ 
and Fan VV^n-hu m»-> but the Japanese resistance 
Mas such that none of the enemy landed, while a 
•storm ilc.stroyed the ships. Trade was of course 
miuh inti'rfered with, but it wa.s resumed when the 
Mmg dynasty was established. 

Wliiit the .lapanese term Wako and the Chinese 
Wo koii that IS, Japanese raiders, were com- 

mon on the Kiangsu and Chekiang coasts in the 
Miiig dynasty, and even later in Fukien and Kuang- 
tung . at one time they occupied Formosa. 

When IIiDEiosHT Toyotomi was 

firime minister of Japan he tried to attack China 
thrmigh Korea. The Japanese defeated the Ming 
general Tsu CK^feNG-H^uN P‘ing jang 

791 in 1592, the first year of Bunroku IK of 
Japan, and the fighting continued for some years; 
but at liiDEYOSHt's death the Japanese troops left 
Korea. I’his affair also was an interruption to the 
trade of the two countries. 

At the fall of the Ming dynasty help was sought 
from Japan but was not given. 

Under the Tokuoawa tgJU regime in Japan 
Japanese merchants were forbidden to engage in 
foreign trade ; up to that time the chief trade with 
China had been at Ningpo. 
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After the Bestoraiioxi in Japan that country 
sought to end the period of closed doors by making 
treaties with foreign powers and by sending consuls 
to attend to trade matters in China. 

A dispute arose, however, with regard to 
Formosa. In the 4th year of Meiji ||1J ^ (October, 
1871) natives of Miyakojima and Yayeya- 

niajima A flt ill Ml several times drifted in junks 
to the northern part of Formosa, where the abori- 
gines are very savage, and some 54 Japanese fisher- 
men were there murdered. The Chinese colonics 
were in the west of the island and the aborigines were 
not under the control of the Chinese Government, 
which, indeed, was the reply of the Chinese author- 
ities when negotiations were first opened. The 
Japanese therefore appointed Lieut. -General Saiuo 
as Governor General of the area occupied 
by savages in Formosa, with five war-ships. In 
1874 he attacked the aborigines, killed the chieftain 
and made eighteen tribes surrender. Then the 
Japanese army, with its head-quartei’s at Kuei shan 
H III , began the work of pacification. China made 
her protest, declaring that Formosa was Chinese 
territory, demanding the evacuation by Japanese 
troops and asserting that if anything in the island 
needed to be rectified representations should be made 
to China who would take all responsibility. Saigo 
replied that negotiations must be referred to the 
Japanese Minister at Peking. Toshimiohi Oktjbo 
was sent from Japan, with powers to 
conclude peace or declare war. The negotiations 
with Prince Kung ^ H were ended after six 
weeks through the mediation of Sir Thomas Wadk, 
the British Minister ; China paid Tls. 100,000 to the 
families of the murdered fishermen and Tls. 400,000 
for the expenses of the expedition, and J apan agreed 
to evacuate the island. The indemnity was quite 
inadequate, but the negotiations had also the result 
that the Loochoo Islands were recognized as 
J apanese. 

Further complications followed later respecting 
the relations between Korea, China and Japan. 
Cliina tried to act in Korea as though that country 
were under China's suzerainty. But Japan had 
made a treaty with Korea in 1876, recognizing her 
independence and opening some of the ports to 
trade. Other J*owors followed this example; in 
1877 Great Britain and Germany, in 1878 Russia 
and Italy, and in 1879 France all concluded treaties 
with Korea, yet China was always interfering in 
Korea and extending her influence there. 

In 1882 there were riots; Korean rioters burnt 
the Japanese Legation, and Mr. (later Viscount) 
Hanabitsa the Japanese Minister to 

Seoul, had to escape on to a British vessel. He 
returned later for negotiations, while China sent 
Wv Chano-ch'inq , Yuan Shih-e'az Siftifl 

and Ma OhirN'CHUNG Ay troops to settle 


the riots. A new treaty was made with Korea, and 
Chinese influence much increased. 

In 1884 there was another attack on the Japanese 
Legation in Seoul; Yuan Shih-k'ai instigated the 
Koreans to cause trouble, while Kim Mo-kin 
and others tried to effect some reforms. The 
Japanese obtained an indemnity from Korea, but 
the whole matter being of vital importance 
HiiioBUMi Ito (later Prince Ito, who was killed at 
Harbin by a Korean assassin) was sent 

to China in 1885 to settle the pending questions 
finally An agreement was reached, (1) tliat both 
(Jhina and Japan should withdraw their troops 
from Seoul ; (2) that the Korean king should be 
advised to introduce foreign training for his army; 
(3) that in case China or Japan wished to send 
troops to Korea it should be previously arranged 
between the two powers by written despatches. 

On the 27th May, 1894, on the 27th year of 
Meiji, owing to the intrigues of China, Kim Mo-kin, 
the Korean R.eformer, was killed by an assassin in 
Hhanghai. When Kim's remains were being taken 
to Japan they were stolen by Chinese police, taken 
to Chemulpo on a Chinese man-of-war, and were 
cut to pieces and thrown into the Han river. 

There were riots in 1894, too serious for the 
Korean government to suppress ; she asked for 
(-hina'fc. help, and Li Hung-chang, then viceroy of 
(Jiihlj, sent six battalions of troops under General 
Veji Chih-ch^ao Xiiili- Japan was informed of 
it, with the assurance that the troops would be 
withdrawn as soon as the internal troubles were 
settled. Japan's reply was to the effect tliat she 
had never recognized Korea's dependence on China, 
and she sent Mr. Otori (later Baron) as 

Japanese Minister with a mixed Brigade to Seoul, 
escorted by a naval landing party. 

Yuan Shth-k‘ai proposed that both sides should 
withdraw their troops, but as he insisted on Korea 
being regarded as a Chinese dependency there was 
no way to negotiate, and war began on August 1, 
1894. By the treaty of peace. March, 1895, 
negotiated by Li Hung-chang and Hirobx7N(i Ito, 
.Japan obtained the cession of Formosa, and would 
have also added to her territory the southern part 
of the province ot Mukden ; but owing to the inter- 
ference of Russia, Germany and France she had 
to accept in lieu thereof an indemnity of Ku-p‘ing 
taels 30,000,000. Russia, later on, obtained the lease 
of Port Arthur and Dalny, thus providing herself 
with a naval base ; she had also built the so-called 
(Jiinese Eastern Railway through Manchuria down 
to Dalny and threatened Korea with the establish- 
ment of another base in Korea. 

If Korea and China were both so strong as to 
protect their own independence against foreign 
encroachment, then there would be no danger to 
Japan. If, on the other hand, tliey are weak and 
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at the mercy of a tliird power, then the existence 
of Japan also is menaced and insecure. That was 
tlie reason for the war with China j and now Jtussia 
became a menace to the independence of Japan, 
smte neither (-hina nor Korea could resist the ex- 
pansion of her influence. 

War with itussia began in Kebruaiy, 1904; but 
two e\entH previous to that must be noted. In 1900 
Japan had taken part in the expedition against the 
Boxers, and her troops had shewn themselves not 
inferior to the European ioices there present.' In 
January, 1902, the first Anglo-./apaiiese Alliance 
was made, — an attempt to duck Itussian evpansion 
in the Ear East 

fJapan was victorious in the war with Itussia, 
with the result that Manchuria and Koi’ea weie not 
left in the hands of a strong power which could 
thus threaten Ja 2 >aii’s existence. 

Japan found it necessary to annex Korea, 
because ol the amount ol intrigue there, detrimental 
to the lormei <‘oun'try In 1906, at Liu* .second 
Hague C'ontcreiK'e a secret emissary tioni Korea, 
acting without reference to Japan, piotested against 
Kuiea not being included in the ( ’ontcrem e. 'I’he 
ihjwei’s declined to take any action On October 
26, 1909, i*rjnce Tro was assassinated, and in the 
next year things in Korea weie in such a state that 
Jafjan was obliged in self -protection to annex the 
country. 

Japan has always respected the iiidepeiideiice 
of ( ‘Inna, short ol eiidangci mg her own. 'Hie jire- 
servatioii of China’s integrity, the policy of the 
open door and eijual opjiortumty, have been agieed 
on 111 tlie Alliance with Oreat Britain, and there 
IS tlie same agreement with Erance, Biissia and the 
C lilted States. 

Tlicre also arose the Ea ku-nieii Itailway ques- 
tion 'I'lus, us uell as the questions of the C-hin- 
ch(»w-Aiguii and 'J’sitsihar Bailways, is duo to 
intrigues of the Chinese to create prejudice against 
Japan and to check her influence in Manchuria 
If these railway schemes were simply and genuinely 
lor the beneht of (’hina, Japan could make no 
protest; but the concession-hunters were, un 
wittingly, utilized by (’hina against the interests 
of Japan, and a protest became necessary. 

After the Ilevolution of 1911 a lie- organ izati on 
Loan was arranged with the four Powers (Jreat 
Britain, Erance, The United States and (Jeriiiany 
m 1912; and Russia and Japan joined in later on 
condition that the loan should not he used in 
Manchuria and Mongolia. 

When the Great War began in 1914 Japan was 
at first a neutral flower ; but as the German base 
at 'J’singtao proved to be a menace to the interests 
of Japan’s ally Great Britain, Japan joined the 
belligerents and in joint action with Great Britain 
captured Tsingtao, 
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At the end of 1915, when there was a moveme 
tv) restore the monarchy with Yuan Shih-k‘ai , 
Emperor, Japan joined with the other powe 
mteresited in giving a warning to Yuan of tl 
dangers of such a course. 

Jn c-ommou witli the Eurojiean We.stern i^ow'ei 
coiiceriietl .Jajian is dt-sii’ous ol preserving (’bin 
intact as a State )b*ing, like Great Brjtaii 
Krame, Itussia and tlie lluited Slates a credi 
state, it IS to the interest of Japan that China’ 
finam lal autonomy should he secured, and tha 
there .should be good administration on model* 
line^, instead of endless political disputes 

111 January, 1915, Japan, with a view to settlini 
all questions jieuding witli (’hina and securing i 
lasting peace in the Ear East began negotiatiom 
through the .Munster in Peking, Mr. Hioki 
I An agieement was signed on May 25, 1915. Thh 
agreement has been much criticized, but Japan 
claims that a careful exaniiiiation of it shews sht 
has no ambitions in Cliina, but sought to clear up, 
once for all, the dis])uUil)le points between the tw< 
lomitiies 'I'he opptisitiun to Japan, displayed 
I throughout (Jiina, was due to internal political 
I leasons connected witJi the ambitions of Yuan 
j SmiiK'Ai. Had ( Jiina agreed to the desires of 
I Japan sin* miglil have increased her revenue by the 
exfioit of war materials to Europe, iiistoad of gain- 
* mg nothing m tlie way ot tiade tlirough the w^ar. 
j Commercial relations between China and Japan 
I have become very intimate and Japan’s share of 
tiade in (’hina has been much increased 
I The following are the percentages of Japanese 
1 trade in 1916, as )mhlisln*d by tlie Statistical Depart- 
I riieiit of the Chinese Maritime (historns, and they 
I aie given side by side with the British percentage.^ 
! for the j)ur})ose of comparison. 


'romiage 

'Potal trips 

Japanese 

10.60 

British 

16.89 


'roimagc einjjlo\ed 

27.53 

40.72 

I'rade 

EiU’eign trade 

36.49 

35 00 


Coast trade 

22 70 

40 63 


Total Foreign and coast 28 96 

38 07 

lie venue 

Duties on cargoes 

35 21 

37 34 


'ronnage dues 

34 05 

40.94 


Opium likm 

19.13 

77.87 


’J’otal (lues and duties 

36 04 

37.74 

j 
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'Phe following are the Ministers and Charges 
d ’Affaires who have represented Japan at Peking 
Akiyosiii Yamaha (General, afterwards (\)nnt), 
Novembei* 1873- Eebruary 1874. 

Sakimi'isu Yanaoivv aha ((’oimt), Eebruary 1874 
December 1874. 

Yujiki Mohi, November 1876 — May 3878. 

Ki SiiisHino (afterwards Count), Marcli 1879- -- 
March 1881. 
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Buyo Enomoxo (Admiral, afterwards Viscount), | 
August 1882 — October 1885. ' 

Saburo Shioda, December 1885— May 1889. 

Keisvke Otoiu (afterwards Baron], June 1889. — 
JuTAiio Komura, Charg4 d'affaires till July, 1894. i 
Tadasu Hayashi (afterward Count), May 1895— | 
October 1896. > 

Fumio Yano, Maixh 1897- -December 1899. 

Gonsuke Hayashi, Charge d’Affaires for tlu-oo 
monUi.s : — September, October, November, 1899 
Tokujiro Nishi (Baron), November 1899 —December 
1900. 

JuxARO Komuha (afterwards Marquis), December 

1900 — September 1901. | 

Yasuya Uchida (afterwards Viscount), September ' 

1901- June 1906. ‘ 

Gonsuke Hayashi (afterwards Baion), June 1906— ’ 

J une 1908. 

Hikokichi Ijuin, June 1908--July 1913 
Enjiro Yamaza, July 1913 — May 1914. ' 

Yukichi Obata, (Charge d ’Affaires, June 1914— i 
August 1914. 

Eki Hioki, August 1914— July 1916. 

Yukichi Obata, Cbarg6 d ’Affaires, July 1916 — 
August 1916. 

Gonsuke Hayashi (Baron). August 1916— 

JARDINE, MATHESON & Co.i an important 
and long-standing British firm founded by Dr. i 
William Jardine of the East India Company, I 
Mr. James Matheson (later Sir James) and Mr. ! 
H. Magniac. At first Matheson remained in 
India, Magniac was the agent in Canton and Macao, 
while Jardine travelled between. On the extinct- 
ion of the East India Company the firm as above 
named was established in Canton and Macao about 
1834. Jardines sent the first free ship with free 
tea from Whampoa, March 22, 1834, Till then it | 
had been a licensed firm, sailing ‘country ships’ 
(q-v.). In 1842 bu&ines.s was transferred to Hong- 
kong. The firm has always been prominent in all 
efforts for the welfare of the colony. Among other i 
good deeds, Mr. JosBrn Jardine, as recorded in | 
the preface to Legoe’s Ckmtca, undertook the i 
e.Ypense of carrying that great work through the 
press. 

It became a private Limited Liability Company 
in 1905. The firm is known by the Chinese name 
Kwo fn (i ho), a very old hong name. See 
Houqua; Factories, 

JARDINE STEAMER. See Steam Vessels, j 

JASPER POOL SOCIETY, s#®, yao 
( The reference is to the fabled Lake of this name, 
which, according to Buddhist and Taoist legends, 
lias, ai the foot of the jade-stone Tree of Life in the 
forests of chrysophrase belonging to Si Wang Mu, 
(S'.!?.) in the K‘un-lun Mountains). 

This, one of the most important of the Vegetarian 


Seeti> of China is of course Buddhist in origin. 
It claims to have arisen in the reign of Liang 
W'u Ti and to have had Ta-Mo (Bodhidharma) 
as Its first Tsu Shih or “Patriarch.” Several latei 
patriarchs were Chinese priests, but the sixth was s 
layman and ever since only laity have been admitted 
to the sect, the priests having another. The Ts^ 
S/ii/i is supreme wherever the sect extends, having 
ten S/tih ti under him and fifty-four TtJtq h^ang 
who are district teachers and managers. Below 
those *art) various other officers. Wine is forbidder 
as well as meat, and all desire of wealth and al 
indulgence in auger must be forsworn. Silk mu8< 
not bo woni, and a cat must on no account be kept 
Entrance tecs are compulsory and otlier contribut 
ions towai*d.s the printing and distribution of tracts 
and the pieservatiun of animal life, etc., are ex 
pected. 

The use of contemplation and the constani 
reciting of the secret books of the sect, are part oJ 
the means used to escape the wheel of trans 
migration. In 1902 the fifteenth patriarch had beet 
already tw^enty-one years in prison at Hanyang, oi 
a false charge of being the leader of a White Lilj 
contingent, winch was brought against him by i 
j scholar whom ho had offended. His followers oi 
the Jasper Pool Society numbered 100,000, but wen 
not connected with political intrigue. A ful 
account of this sect is given in the Oh meat Jiecorder 
\ol. x\xni. See Secret Sectn. 

JAURIAS, HELENE ANAIS MARGUERITI 

ile, was born on May 3, 1824 In 1844 she enterec 
the r'ompagnie do Filles do la Charitd and in 185' 
was sent out to China, She first laboured ii 
Ningpo, where she had to leave her work for eigh' 
inoiiihb because of the T‘ai P‘ing rebels. She wai 
next sent to Shanghai where she was asked t( 

I organize what is now' known as the Municipa 
I General Hospital The nursing staff ha.s been pro 
\ idl'd by the same Company, (Sisters of Charity o 
St. Vincent de Paul) from the time she organizet 
it in 1863 down to September 1913 She was nex' 
{•tut to Peking and spent the rest of her days at thi 
Jen Tzu t‘ang Orphanage, passing through thi 
agony of the Boxer siege to die immediately deliver 
ance came,- -August 21, 1900. The book name( 
below IS the story of her life. 

Mazeau : Ij Heroine da Pi-tnng, HHhie 
Javrias. 

JEHANGIR, leader of a rebellion in Kashgarii 
in the reign Tao Kuano, 1825. He claimed to bi 
the descendant of native chiefs, whose rights hac 
first been recognized by the Manchuis but later takei 
away. The government by Chinese officials hac 
boon very oppressive and unjust, and the peopli 
rallied in great numbers to the standard of revolt 
An army sent from China suppressed the rebelUoi 
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after many engagements, and took Jkhanqiil prison- | 
cr. He was brought to Peking and there executed. 

JEHOL ho crh {crh is written evl j 

by the French) ‘ hot nvor,’ a city and prefecture 
also called Ch'eng'te fu about one hundred 

miles north of Peking and in (Jhihh beyond the 
Great Wall. It was formerly the country seat of 
the Chinese Emperors, whose palace and park have 
a surrounding wall of fifteen miles in length. There j 
are many monasteries in the neighbourhood. The 
chief of these was built in 1780 after the model of 
the Tanshen Erdeni’s fortress-temple, at Tashi- 
lumbo in Tibet, for his reception when lie came to \ 
join in tlie celebralitiii of (Jh‘ien Lung’s seventieth | 
birthday. 

In 1793 Lord Mac artney was received there by 
(Jh'ien Lung, and Ctija CiiTng died there in 1821. 
Tag Kuang ceased the annual visits and gave up 
the costly hunting establishment there During the 
invai-ion of the North by the Allied armies in 1860, 
llsiEN F^:ng fled to Jehol and died there the follow- | 
mg year. ■ 

JENGHIZ. See Oheiighk, 

JESUITS. “The Jesuits are the real founders 
of the missions of China,” writes M. H. Cordieb 
(art. China, col. 672). The first of the Society to 
set foot on any Chinese soil was St. Francis Xavier, 
who died November 27 or December 2, 1652 m the 
island of Shang-cli‘uan (Sancian, Saint John’s) 
without having been able to reach Canton. After 
him, Ai.exander Valignani (died 1606), Michael 
J luGGiEiu (died 1607), Fhancis Pasio, {died 1612) 
succeeded in entering Canton, Macao and Chao- I 
kTng (Kuang tung), but not the interior. This 
honour was reserved for Matthew Bicct (1552-1610). 
Arrived at Macao, (1583), he passed from Chao- 
kTng to Nan-ch’ang (Kiangsi) in 1588, from there 
to N anking (1595). In 1595 and 1698 he stayed for 
some time at Jacking, where he definitely settled in i 
1600. He was the first Superior of the Peking 
Mission. The Fatliera Longobardi (1610) and da 
liocHA (1622) succeeded him with the same title. 
Father Emmanuel Diaz, junior, was the first 
Vice-provincial of ( Jhina, (1626). The vice- province 
comprised Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, German, 
Swiss, and Belgian Jesuits, with few French. 

Ir' 1685, Louis XIV sent six Jesuits to the 
Far East. Father Tachard remained in Siam, but 
Fathers Fontaney, Bouvet, Lb Comte, Gerbillon, 
and DE ViSDELOU arrived in China in July, 1687. 
They founded the celebrated French Mission of 
Peking, which, being placed under the protectorate 
of the king of France, had its Superior independent 
of the Vice-provincial ; its first Superior was Father 
Dh Fontaney (1687). 

The Jesuits had, at the time of the suppression 
of the Society (1773), four churclies at Peking, 


The northern (Pei-t‘ang) belonged bo the Frencl 
mission ; the southern (Nan-t'ang) to the Portugues* 
mission; the western (Si-t'ang) and the easteri 
(Tung t‘ang) were dependent on the vice-province 
The vice-piovince and the French mission each hai 
its cemetery ouUide the walls of Peking, Sha-la-erl 
(see Chula) for the former, Oh‘eng-fu-sse for th< 
latter. 

In the interior of China a great number o 
Jesuit residences were to be found, some dependen 
on the \ ice-province, others on the French mission 
the Fathers in this way evangelized the province 
of (Tiihli, Shansi, Shensi, Shantung, Honan, Ssfi 
eh'uaii, llukuang, Kiangsi, Kiangnan, Chekiang 
Fukien, Kuangtung, and Kuangsi. (For a list o 
tlie residences sec Pfister & Sica, Catalogue, p. 69) 
It is well known what part was played at Peking b; 
the Jesuit scholars' — astronomers, mathematicians 
geographers, and historians, and by their artists 
mubicians, and mechanicians. Even at the time o 
j the most furious persecutions they remained ii 
favour, and more than once brought about > 
mitigation of the persecuting Edicts. The mos 
noted among them have articles dedicated to ther 
in this Encyclopedia, so we confine ourselves her 
to indicatng tlio collective works which we owe t 
the Jesuits of China. 

1. — The Maps of China, undertaken by the orde 
of K‘ang Hsi, and executed between 1708 and 171 
under the direction of Father Tartoux; his collat 
orators, with the exception of Father Bonjoub 
an Augustinian, were Jesuits. 

2. — The Description geographique de la Chim 
drawn up by Father du Haldb (Paris, 1735), froi 
notes furnished by 27 missionaries. (See Du Hcdde 

3. — The numerous letters which appeared in th 
collection of Letties Edifiimtea et Gurietises, (3 
volumes, 1702-1776). 

4. — The Mhnoires coucernant Vhistoirc, U 

scitvces . . . dts Chinois, sent mostly by th 

Fathers Amiot and Cibot, edited by Fathe 
Brotier, Brequtgny, and others (Paris 1776-1814’ 
(See Amiot). 

5. — The lino collection of sixteen engravingi 
ordered by the Emperor KTen Lung to com 
meinorate his conquests in Central Asia ; the artist 
who drew them at Peking were Jesuits, with th 
exception of John Damascene, an Augustinian 
I’hey were engraved at Pans under the directio: 
of C. N. Cochin. 

Of the rolo of the Jesuits in the question of th 
I Chinese ceremonies, we have nothing to say here, 

I special article having to be devoted to this matter 
(See littes Controveisy). 

A number of Portuguese Jesuits were recallci 
I from China and imprisoned in Portugal at the tim 
of the persecution of Pombal. 
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After tile iievvK of the suppreHHion of the Society 
by (Element XIV rumo to Ih'kmg (September, 1774), 
the Jesuits there eoritiiiued to live on good terms 
with the J^azansth who had replaced thorn; the 
last member ot the old inissicn of the Society in 
Chiiui, Father Louts dr Poiuot, died before 
October 1815, The Jesuit bishop of Nanking, Mgr. 
(JnnEFHOiD Xavirii de Laimbeckhouen, died on 
May 22, 1787, in a small Christian community in j 
the neigh boiU'hiKjd of Shanghai, and was buried in j 
the Christian cemetery near Soochovs. | 

The native priests and Christiaiib kept their j 
JcNUit missionaries in memory. So, as soon as the I 
news of the re-establishment of the Society by j 
Pit's \"TI (1814) was known to them, they took i 
stops to obtain the return to ('hina of the brethren i 
ot Hicci Letters are extant from the native jjncsts j 
and the Christians of Peking and Nanking to the 
Verj llev Father Hootiiaan, general of the ('oni- 
pany, and to the Sovereign Pontiff GnEdonY XV t to 
plead this cause. (1832, 1833, 1839). On his side, 
Mgr. Louis DE Besi, nominated Vicar-apostohc of 
Slinnlung by Ghegoiiy XVI in 1839 and administ- 
rator ot the bishopric of Nanking, which comprised 
the three ])r(jvjnces of Kiaiigsu, Anhui, and Honan, 
asked by luniierous letters addressed to Rome that 1 
Jesuits should be sent to help him in his heavy I 
task Oil January 13, 1840, a letter from Cardinal ' 
Fhan.soni, prelect ot the Propaganda, invited the 
Very Pe\. Father Roothaan, general of the 
('onipai\>, to send throe or tour fathers to Mgr , 
DK Brsi Fathers Claude GorxRLAND, Benjamim i 
Buuevuk, and Fuantis Kstfvk offered themsehe-s j 
for this mission, and sailed from Biest on April 28, | 
1841 By September 23 th(»y were at Manila, and ! 
on October 21 at Macao; being driven out by the ' 
Portuguese government, they took refuge in the j 
Chusan Islands, which the English had just taken, ! 
and troin there t-hey reached Shanghai ; Fathers 
(toTTRi.ANi) and Estfve arrived there on July 11, j 
1842, and Father Brueyre rejoined them some ' 
months later. In the years which followed, 
numerous missionarie*? were sent to help them | 
According to the new decisifsns of the Propaganda, i 
each Congregation or Society of missioiianes had ■ 
charge of one or more missions. The Jesuits re- , 
manied then in Kiangnan, under the jurisdiction , 
ot the administrating bishops of the diocese of | 
Nanking. In 1856, as they formed the cpiasi-totality | 
of the missionaries of Kiangnan, the I^ropagaiida I 
formed -this Mis.sioii (province.s of Kiangsu and , 
Anhui) into a Vicariat-apostolic entrusted to the i 
Society ; the first .lesmt Vicar- apostolic of Kiangnan ! 
was Mgr. Andrew Boruntet. l 

We cannot in thuj place describe the apostolic ! 
labours of the Jesuits in Kiangnan ; let it suffice to I 
say that the Vicariat, which numbered in 1842 i 
between 50, (XX) and 60,()00 (.ffiristians, counts in 1916 | 


231,721 baptized and 85,620 catechumens. There 
are 188 Jesuits there, of w'hom 38 are natives. The 
principal works of the mission of Kiangnan were 
established at Shanghai, and at the village of 
/i ka-wei, 8 kilometres from the town. During 
the first } ears of their stay in China, the Jesuit 
misivjonarios were occupied by the work of the 
apostolic ministry, and then by the terrible trials 
of the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, and could not devote 
themselves to the scientific work which had been the 
cause of so much of the influence of their prede- 
ce.ssors ot tlie Peking inissiori. Directly peace was 
re established by the exploits of the “Ever- 
Victorious Army" of IIokpon, Mgr IjANclitllat, 
Miccessoi* to Mgr. Boroniet, and the Jesuit 
Siipeijors, had the idea of taking up again the 
tradition of their Mission Zi-ka-wei was chosen 
to he the priiicipal centre of the scientific labour.^ 
of the rnisMon. First there was established a 
meteoiolngical, aslrorioiiiical, and magnetic obser- 
vatory (1873) At present only the M eteorological 
Observatory is at /i-ka-wci , the Astronomical 
Observatory is at Zo se, near the Church of 
the Pilgrimage, 30 kilometres from Sliaiighai, and 
the magnetic observatory is at Lii-kia-pang, half 
a league from the station ot that name, on 
the Shanghai Nanking Railway) The Zi-ka wei 
Observatory is well-known lor the w^arnings it 
give.'* to ships, winch enable ithem to foretell 
the coming fit the dreaded typlioons several days 
ahead It ]»iibli.shes every day a chart of the 
meteorological state of the China coasts, and eveiy 
month fi roprirt of the state of the temperaturo 
'Die dir«*ctors of the three observatories have 
jniJJmlied many iioUns on the- observations made at 
then ni*<titutions TJie .Museum, which was estal) 
lished at Zi-ka wei in 1872, contains ticIi collections 
1 elating to the flora, and fauna ot (fliiua; the 
direetor.s ot iL have issii(*d six volumes of Mrr/KHK.'^ 
( onrn nntif Vhi^lmir tutfiiivllr dr Vhhnjttte r/ufioisr. 
Another scientific work is due to the Fatheris of 
Zi ka-w'ei . the ffinoIfK/tqups, a series ot 

studies on the religion, history, geography, legisla- 
tion, and .social condition of the Chinese; the 46th 
volume appeared in November, 1916. The Cvrsus 
httrrafinav '<inu nr of Father A. ZoTTOLl, R J. (q.v.), 
the (rrofjufphie. dp Chine of Fatlier L. Riuhard 
(E nglisli edition by Father M. Kenelly) the 
Hov$8oh du hmgiintjc ntandarin of Father Boucher, 
and a great number of classic wmrks testify to the 
intellectual activity of the Fathers of Kiangnan. 

All these works are issued from the press at 
T‘ou-se we, near Zi-ka-wei. This press, together 
with about ten other workshops, is entrusted to the 
management of the Jesuit Brother coadjutors; 
about 300 orphans, brought up at the expense of 
the work of the Holy Childhood, arc learning trades 
there which are making them capable of maintaining 
themselves. 
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The Kiaiigimn Mission publislieR in France a I 
quarterly re\iew, JtvAotion^ (hi Chine. 

TJie Jesuits have yet another niiis>.ion in (Jiina, I 
llie south-east (Jhihli Mission. Jn 1856, at the 1 
request of Mgr. Mouly, c.m., the Propaganda 
divided tile ^icariat of (Jhihli into three; the 
Jtv^ult.s had the eastern part, except for Tientsin, 
which continued to lielong to the vicariat of Peking 
The first v i car -apostolic of south-east Ghihh was 
Mgr. .\nuiAN Lanouillat, bishop of Sergiopolis 
According to the Keturns for 1916, this Mission 
counts 97,652 baptized C^hristians, and 834 catechu- 
ituMih. Several oi its members, especially Fathers 
ij. WiK.uKU and S (btivuEUii, have distinguished 
thcin.selves by fine .sinological work. (See articles 
under their names). The headquarters of thi.s 
Mi.ssion IS at tlie village of Chaiig-chia chuang, near 
H .sien hsjon in Hochien fu In 1916 there were in 
southeast Chihli 83 Jesuits, of whom 22 were 
natives. Numerous letters from the Fathers of 
.south oast Chihli are to he found in tlie quarterly 
itc\ lew and M(td(nj(tf^cnr. Most of 

the .lesiiits of the two Mi.s.sions of Kiaiigiian and 
('hihh are French the Kiangnari .Mi.Hsion is under 
the Province of I’aris, and that of vS.E Chihli 
und(*r the l^roviiice of (Jiampagne (having its 
headquarters at Heims). 

Bibljociui'HY On the linstory of the early 
iJi'siiits ot (Inna, the necessary infonnation will be 
found in the tir.st two chapters ot the anonyinou.s 
work Ld JZ/'-v/u// dv Kiardf-nan (by H. Hamiet, s.j. ) 
Pari*-., 1900 llie best general re.sunie is that of 
M. II. CoitinEK ill the article China : Sonefij of 
in the Cafholir C/k jidopardia, vrl. 3, p 672, 
sqij On the history oi the missions of Kiangnan 
and ot S K. Chihli, ‘•ee J. de la Sruvikhe, Hhtoire 
de Jn Mi'isinji du Kinidj nan, 'r‘ou-so-wu», 1914; 
Ceuoy, Kn ('hiii€f au 'I'che-h si/J Lille, 1899 
On the .‘scientific work-s of the .les-uits of the old and 
the new Society, consult SoiWMEii voriEL, JiihhotJdqnc 
Jcs Nrnvainfi dv la Com patjnir dv Jvf*its, article 
Chi/ir^ vol. 2, col. 1140 st|q., and notices of the 
pnncjjial Fathers; and H. CaiumEK, Jhbliolhvf'a 
Sinivd^ col. 1036 sqij 'Phe Catalogue Pair am ac 
Fntfrum, S.J. qui a mo rtf S. Prannsei Xavein 
191 Siiu^ fidlahoKivfrvnt (Fathers I^fistkr and Sica, 
latest edition, Shanghai, 1892) is out of print for 
the first part (1552-1779), and will be shortly 
re-edited. The second part (1842 1916) wa.S' re-edited 
in 1908, but is not on sale. S. 

JET, 7/st is called by (Jiinese black 

amber. A Chinese writer in the 7th century stated 
that it was dug out of the desert 300 li south of Ilsi 
chow near Turfan. A Chinese physician of the 
11th century says it was found 100 feet deep in the 
soil in the district of Kiao ho. Thi.s was transporv 
ed to (-hina and lasted till the 11th century wdien 


the supply ceased. A powder made from it wai- 
imieh prized for its medicinal virtues. 

JEWELLERY, Although jewellery doe® noi 
play a \pry important role in Chinese Art a not* 
on the subject is necessary, especially as the 
I jewel leiy of purely native design is rapidly giving 
I way, (notably in the Treaty Ports where the 
I “(a.shion.s‘’ of China are set,) to that made in 
I Western form. 

1 “ Jewellery is of course,” (to ijuote from 

I Hushell), “much employed in common life by the 
(’hinese, as in mo.st other eastern countries, as a 
! <*ou\enient means of investment of their savings 
i In the absence of any gold and silver coinage, the 
I precious metals are most readily kept in this way, 

^ being under the (constant supervision of the wearer 
j as portable property He df*ems solidity the most 
I de.‘^lrable quality of the rings and bangles which 
I are the usual forms, and looks on weight and 
j purity of metal as more likely to retain their value 
j than artustie workmanship Sometimes a plain 
j flevihle rod or band of god or silver is worn round 
; the neck or ai'in, serving like the gold chains and 
! lings worn by our knights m the middle ages as 
' a present proof of re.sppctability, and a ready 
! resource in ease of emergency. Bullion is more 
safely earned in this way, than as the shoe-shaped 
I ingot.s in a purse tied to the girdle, and pieces can 
! be easily snipped off as ocea.sion requires. All 
I objects of this kind arc made of pure metal 
1 without any alloy. Tlie jeweller stamps the name 
of hi.s shop inside the ring or bangle and thus binds 
riinhself , by guild law and custom, to buy it back at 
any time by weight, without qiiestioning the quality 
. ol the material. 

I “For jewellery of a more decorative character 
! the (Iiine.se employ most of the technical methods 
I knovni in the west, and supplement the simple tools 
i at their command by an infinite patience and 
, dexterity 'Phus, jilates are pres.sod in moulds, 

1 haniinered in tepousse style, carved in elaborate 
I openwork de.signs, and finished with the graving 
I tool 

j “In tlie art of filigree work the Chinese jeweller 
j has attained such proficiency as to make it in some 
j degree distinctive of the country. This is occasion- 
i ally executed in gold, but more commonly in silver 
■ gilt, the gilding being added to prevent tarnishing 
' a.s w’ell as for show. An effective addition to the 
filigree work is an inlay of the accompanying 
! details ivith the turquoise-tinted pUime.s of the 
} king fi‘^her (ffi-ts'in) which is almost peculiar to 
(Inna. 

“Enamelling is a more durable combination than 
feather work, and this is also widely practised. 
The dark blue vitriable enamel obtained from the 
native cobaltiferous ore of manganese is a favourite 
inlay for silver obiects, the pale turquoise blue 
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fforded by copper being more used with gold , but 1 
loth tints are sometimes combined in one scheme of ) 
locoration. Another special branch of the 
iianieller's art consists m the preparation of 
mitation stones and jewels in coloured fluxes of 
ppropriate tint, which so often take the place of 1 
eal stones in Chinese jewellery I 

“Precious stones, when they are used, arO not - 
ut in facets, they are merely polished and set 
n cabuchon The gems, and the pearls, which last ' 
re highly appreciated when of good shape and j 
nc lustre, are always dulled through and fastened j 
0 the setting by fine wire ” i 

It IS interesting to note that many of Bu^^hkix’s ' 
emarks throughout the article, other than those , 
noted, though written but yesterday, are to-day 
937) tiue but in part; — tvhinese jewellery is passing 
iiough the fiery furnace of transition which is 
»sting all institutionH, all ideals, all arts, both 
ne and useful in the land which, for centuries 
^ds considered by its inhabitants as being in the 
orefront of civilization | 

Bushell : Chimsi^ Art [FA] 

JEWS IN CHINA. The Jewish colony at 
L‘aiteng fu in Honan was hrai made known to the 
V>storn world by Kica m the 16th century, and 
vas visited and written about by other Jesuit 
iissionanes of the next centuiy In 1850 the 
London Society tor promoting Chnstianity among 
he Jews got a deputation of two natives to visit 
he colony, and the results were published the next 
ear in a book by Hev G- Smith, with translations 
y Dr Mbdhurst of some insciiptions Dr. W. A. 

K Martin paid a visit to K^aifeng fu m 1866. 
^here were then seven left out of seventy families, 
lumbering from three to tour hundred persons, and 
he Synagogue was in a state of complete rum 
['hey could not trace their tubal pedigree, never 
aet as a congregation, had no Sabbath and no 
irciimcision, and seemed on the pbiiit of merging 
nto the heathendom around them , their one 
hvtinction being the custom of picking out the 
mew from the flesh they eat, — a custom which has 
,iven them their name among Chinese of T*tan (htn 
^hiao lit fk (pluck-smew sect) In spite of 
arious attempts to help them, both by Jews and 
'hnstians, iheir condition seems to have gone 
rora bad to worse since then 

The site of the Synagogue was bought m 1912 
)y the Mission of the Church of England in Canada, 
vhich works in the city. 

Summarizing all the information obtained from 
nscriptions, by Jesuits and others, it appears that 
Tews came to China during the Han dynasty, 
irobably soon after a d 34, when they were 
embly persecuted in Babylon; but it is possible 
hat they came earlier for purposes of trade 


Their Scriptures are now deposited m many 
Western museums, etc,, — British Museum, Oxford 
and Cambridge Libraueg, Yale College, Hongkong 
Museum, etc They are none of them ancient 
There appear to have been Jewish Colonies in 
Ntngpo, Hangchow and elsewhere in former times 
There aie many articles on the subject in many 
Journals, probably the best books to consult are 
those by Adler and Tobar 

Marcus N Adler, Ghtnw Jmvs ; Perlmann, 
HiAtory o] the Jews in Ohna (1913) ; Tobau, 
TnSftipfwns Jmues de K*ahfonq-fou (Var. Sin,); 
Martin, A Cycle of Cathay, p 363; Smith. The 
Jews at ICai feng Fu, Wylie, Chinese Itepository, 
\ol XK 

JINGAL, from the Hindustani janqdly a swivel 
oi a large iminket It is the Chinese blunderbuss, 
about twenty pounds in weight It is fired from a 
fixed .swnel oi with the bairel resting on a man*fi 
shoulder 

J I NR IKS HA, from Japanese words meaning 
inffu-jiouff lehitlr, a light two-Avheeled conveyance 
diawn bv a man or men and used for one or two 
panssojigeis It 18 said to have been the invention 
(J an Ameiican misbionary m Japan about 1870 
The use t>f it lias spiead to all parts of the East 
nlieiG there are suitable roads 

JOB’S TEARS, len //u, Goix lachryma 
pthi \j This gram plant, erroneously termed 
“pearl bailey** in the Customs export list, is veiy 
much cultivated in China Ith name is derived 
trexm the tear like shape of its capsules The seeds 
aie said to possess diuietic and cathartic properties, 
and 4ire used medicinally, although they are also 
boiled and made into gruel, or added to flour cakes 
in small quantities to attract buyers The plant is 
said to have been intiodnccd to China by the famous 
M\ Yuan in 49 a d The laigest unhulled corns are 
stiuiig into rosaiies by priests A wine is made by 
tcimenling the gram, and is given in rheumatism. 

HobiE Ssuch'vun, p 10; Manchiinay p 180, 
iStuaut Chmesv Materia Medtca, p. 122 

JOHN DE PLANO CARPINI, or John of 
Plan de (’arpino, a Franciscan friar, derived his 
name from the place now called Plan la Magi one, 
iourtepn miles from Perugia He was at the head 
of a mission sent by Pope Innocent to the Mongols 
He left Lyons on April 16, 1245, delivered his 
letteis to Kuyuk Khan, not far from Karakorum, 
on July 22 of the next year, and brought back to 
the Pope the Khan’s haughty reply in the autumn 
of 1247. 

D’Avlzac : liecuctl de Voyages et de 
McmoireSy vol iv, Rockhill : The Journey of 
William of RubrueJe, etc,, (Hakluyt Society, 1900), 
Beazley The Texts and Versions of John de Plano 
Oarpiniy etc , (Hakluyt Society, 1903). 
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JUAN JUAN 


JOHN DE’ MARIGNOLLI. See Mangnolll 
JOHN, GRIFFITH, D.D., was bora at Swan- 
sea in 1831, arrived in Shanghai as a missionary of 
the London Missionary Society in 1855, and settled 
in Hankow in 1861, where he remained till the 
beginning of 1912 when he returned to England and 
died six months later Hu had remarkable ability 
and success as a btruut chapel pieachei, and was 
also well known as a transUtor ot the new Testa 
niuiit 


I On Chinese subjects he has written From Peking 
I to Mandalay, 1908; Lion and Dragon in Northern 
China, 1910, Buddhist China, 1913; and has con- 
tributed articles on Chinese subjects to The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, The Quest, and other 
periodicals, and to Dr Hastings' Encyclopaedia 
of JtthgwTi and Ethics He is a Fellow of the 
, Royd.1 Geogiaphical Society, Associate of the Society 
\ foi Psychical Research, Member of the Royal 
' A mat 1 C and the Folk-lore Societies, etc 


JOHN OF FLORENCE. See Mangnolh \ 

JOHN OF MONTE CORVINO was born j 
about 1247, lu Italy, but in what district is doubt- i 
tul, the honoui being claimed by two places ot the | 
barne name He became a Franciscan monk, and ' 
attei many years’ work in the near Eaht was bent ' 
by Pope Nicolas IV to carry letters to Khltbilai ' 
Khan Ho piobably reached Khanbaliq (Peking) 
in 1293, but it is not known whether he saw 
Khubilai, whose death took place early in 1294 
His buccets in Khanbaliq or Cambalec was so great 
that in 1307 an Aichbi&hopric of (yambalcc was 
cieated, with unusually ample powers, and seven 
other Franuiscdiis were sent out to be suffragan 
bishops under the new metropolitan Only three 
ot these reached Peking , they consecrated the new 
archbishop, and all three were in succebsion bishops 
ot Zaitun The Khan, (probably Khubilai’s | 
giundson), is said to have been bapti:^ed by liim 
but almost every Khan ot the dyna*^ty has been 
lepoited db a convert 

He was the first Archhibhop ot C’ambalec* 
and m effect he was the last , foi though others 
were appointed it does not app^fer that any ot them 
luled fiom Peking or even reached it 

John of Montl Cor vino died in Poking about i 
1328, moie than eighty years old ; and Favter stales 
that theie were about 100,000 converts by that lime. 

Yull Cathay and the Way Thither, Da 
CiVEZZA Htona Untoersul delle Mt^'aone P'ntiute 
cane 

JOHN OF PIAN DE CARPINE. See John 
dt Plano Catpttii 

JOHNSTON, REGINALD FLEMING, was 

born in Scotland, 1874, and educated at the Univers- 
ities of Edinburgh and Oxford He earned off . 
vdnous prizes and graduated with honoui s in the I 
School ot History at Oxtord He passed the ex I 
amiridtion for the Indian and Colonial Civil Services, 
1898, and was appointed to Hongkong, where he 
Acted as Clerk to the Legislative and Executive 
Councils, and as Assistant Colonial Secretary, 
1899-1904 ; and as private Secretary to the Governor, 
1000-1902 He was transferred to Weihaiwei to 
act as Secretary to the Government and as Magist- 
rate, 1904. In 1906 he was appointed to the newly- 
created post of District Officer, Weihc^fwei 


JOLY, H BENCRAFT, of the Butish Con 
sLiUr Service in China, translated Hung lou vUng, 
('I’hu Dieam of the Red Chamber) in 1892 

JORDAN, JOHN NEWELL, Sir, was born 
in 1 1 eland on September 5, 1852, and was appointed 
ah studeiit-intuipietei in China in 1876 After 
hlhiig various offices, including that of Minister 
Resident at the Couit ot Korea, he was appointed 
Minister at Peking m 1906 

He hab leiuivcd the honours of C M G (1897), 
K C M G (1904), K C B (1909), and G C I E 
(1911) 

His only public ation is some Translations of 
the talking Cazette 

JOSS. A corruption of the Portuguese Dios, 
God, used by toicigners and m pidgin-English for 
nlolh Hence joss-house, a temple ; joss-sticks, 
in< eiise, etc 

JOSS-STICKS, W 11 ® ^hih eVtn hsiang, 
bom* oi Hime’ incense, are used in religious cere 
inonial The hnest aie made of the dust of sandal, 
gdioo, and other flagrant woods mixed with cedar 
oi hi and just enough clay to stick them togethei 
Nutmeg lefusc is also sometimes added The 
Chinese make them three or four fathoms long, of 
a uiiitoim si/e, and burn the coil in their shops toi 
the fiagianie and to maik the time; it is from this 
laht use that the native name originates They are 
evpoited mainly for the use of the emigrants in the 
Straits, etc- The expoit in 1916 amounted to 
Ilk Tib 324,740 

JUAN JUAN, IB a contemptuous 

name given to a Turkic tribe by the Toba Emperor 
T‘ai Wtj When first heard of they weie named 
Ju Jen A I which GraaoN, following French 

authoib, writes Ceougen They belonged to the 
Hsiung-nu stock They later founded a sort of 
empire with a capital probably somewhere near 
Kaiakorum, but the Toba emperors nearly exterm- 
inated them 111 three great expeditions towards the 
end ot the fifth century ; and in the middle of the 
next century their destiuction was completed by the 
Turks, III a massacre outside Hsi-an fu They are 
not mentioned again in Chinese history 

Parker . A Thousand Years of the Tartars, 
Yule . Cathay and the Way Thither, vol. i, p. 68 
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JU I,«dK ‘as you like it’ , an article of peculiar j 
shape and geneially called a sceptie It is how- 
ever, not a symbol of royal power, and it seems 
to have been in use m China before the anival of 
Buddhism Chao Hsi-ku (13th century a d ) states 
that it was oiiginally made of iron, was used to ' 
point the way and for self defence , that it was 
leally a blunt swoid Latei it was used ais part of 
ceremonial regalia and was made of jade, ambei, 
Ucquei, etc It is now given as a token of good 
wishes to a friend 

Giles i'Jnnt^se -1/^, p 159;T^\RKEri 

i'huta and BcUyton, 

JU J^N, RSA- See Juan juan, 

JUJUBES, S^izi/p/iu8 i^ufna, JK tfiito 'J'his hah I 
come to be translated ' dates,’ and the fiuit is | 
commonly called by that misleading n ime among 
toieignert, . it is not easy to see why I'he jujube 
IS an important cultivated fruit m North ('Jhina, 
and theze axe probably quite a hundred varieties 
It prefers a porous, alkaline soil like the loess, a , 
light rainfall and a dry, cold wintei The tiee i 
IS remarkable lor the amount of neglect it tan put 
up with it IS about the only fiuit tzee lound | 
whose routs the soil need not be cultivated , it pro , 
duces equally well where the ground is trodden ' 
bald as stone j 

The fruit is generally brown and shining and j 
very plump when fiehh , when dried it shiivels and 
beconi(«! moie red Different var'ieties aie eaten i 
flesh, dried, preseived in sugar, stewed oi smoked | 

Among tlie hundred varieties may be mentioned j 
llie tvu hn tmo oi seedlcbs jujube, giown neai 
Laoling in Shaiitiiiig It is said to be the only 
beedless variety in all (vhuia — and, indeed, it is not 
abbolukiy seedless, but the kernel ib so soft that | 
one eats it without perceiving it j 

The nil fsao or honey jujube is not a variety ! 
but a preparation foi whnh the (^lin tzH i^ao is j 
chiefly used These ate boiled in hugared watei j 
then dried foi a couple of days They aie slightly ! 
boiled again, then partially dried The skins are ! 
next blashod slightly and the fruit boiled again | 
in a stionger solution of sugar, honey being j 
added for the best grades They are then diied, i 
and the best kinds can be sold at 40 Mexican cents j 
a pound 

One jujube tree has gieat ornamental value, I 
the Zizifphu^ safira foriuosuj called m Chinese the | 
fAtni/ (hua tt>ao shu c^r dragon-i’law jujube 

If has pecuhdi gnarled and twistcid hrancheb and is j 
much pii/ed by the (fliintrse The trees are pio | 
pagated by grafting on the wild )U|ube, they aze 
very rare 

Finally, the wild jujube Z sativa '^pinosa grows 
on every city wall m the North, and in many waste, 
btony places. It has troublesome tliorns, especially 


on the smaller bushes, and is often used as fencing 
The fruit is bmall and pleasantly sour, and is earten. 

The Jujubo is known as Hung Uao or Bed 
date to difilinguibh it from the Hci tsao, Black 
date, the J*erbiramon (q v ) 

Mkyeh Affiiculluiul iCjcploraiW'iUy etc 

JU LAI FO, the Sanskiit Tathaijata^ 

a title ut Budojia The wolds mean htoially “the 
Boodjia who came thus” The Sanakrit might 
equally well mean “who went thub,” but the Chinese 
long ago, I ightl> or wrongly, adoptc*(l ‘came’ and 
not ‘went 

JUMPING RATS and Mue Tins family oi 
Hodeiiiia should have been plateil undei Dipodulat 
tlie name ol the Family Theie aie si\ epecies 
known 111 N China and neighbourhood, then names 
and distiihiitioii being as follows 

Altai tatfit 'monyolnaj Mongolia, N Shaiibi, N 
Chihli, I liinqiat ^ Kansu, Dipub .sowerhyi, Oidos, 
N Sliensj , Zapus ti ln(a/m,s rirfnu,St Kansu , Sa tt^ta 
lontidia, Kansu, Maiuhuria, *S (nudala, Sagalhien 

SovvniBV. .loin mil, N C H It A S , vol \lvii 

JUNG, baibaiians of the West The 
(haiaidei lunsihts of ^ lun^ a .shield, and An jjj, 
a '‘peai Theic aie seven kinds of them mentioned 
in the Ttsu t'/iuan, and accounts are given of then 
attacks oil Ch‘j, Jm, Ts‘ao and even on the Royal 
Domain Then seats were in {modem) Chihli, in 
(modem) Ilonau, et( , but tlieie weie more tubes 
than the (^^huan has otiasion to name, and they 
welt* in gieatest stiength ni the noitli-west, where 
Clrni expanded at their expense besides getting 
piaetice in war with them Atioiding to Himii 
the imme is conm*cted with the name Hun , they 
aie also known as IJsieii-yu, llun-yu, H.siuiig-nu, 
ett , and were jnohably Tuikish tubes, the usual 
appellation foi them and othei northern laces is 
Taitais 

Leuue C/tua^e Cla^^un, vol v, (proleg), 
Hin I H 77/e 'I III i( nt H a^toi \j of Vhma 

JUNGLE, THE. See 67/ ‘a. ^tate of 

JUNG LU, Manihii, played a leading 

pait 111 Chinese history duiing the days of the 
Empress-dovvagei '^1'z‘u Hsi He was a kinsman 
and a playmate of heis in tlnldhood and common 
leport says that she was beliothed to him lioui her 
biith Othei rumours say that inipioper relations 
existed between them for ycais These reports are 
only lecoidecT heie because of tlie inipoi taiice they 
had in the politics of the period 

J UNc JiU was one of the better type of Manchua ; 
he was extiemely loyal to the Enipi ess-dowager 
tiom the beginning of her Regency when she ciushod 
tile That Yuan conspiracy with hia help, for ovei 
forty yeais down to his death in 1903 This does 
not mean that he always agreed with hei or that 
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he escaped disgrace at her hands Ho was not in 
agreement with her in her employment of the 
Boxers, but he did not desert her, though hia 
position WHS one of great danger He was always 
moderate in his views, and he was thus suspected 
both bides, rei’oimers and conserxatives alike It 
lb also probable that his attitude was much mis- 
imdorstood by foreigners Without having any 
fiiendblup for them he saw the madness in the 
attempt to destroy their Legations, and they wxre 
perhapb saved through his hanging back while others 
weie rushing on to the extremest measures The 
Empress dowager disiegarded his w’arnings, and his 
position, while out of her favour and opposed by 
Kang I, Prince Tuan and other fanatics, was veiy 
insecure When the madness had passed, the 
fugitive Empress dowager had still to turn to him 
and found him still as trusty as he had always been 
The most dramatic time of his life was in 1898, 
when the Emperor decided on a covp d*6tat which 
failed and the Empress-dowager decided on another 
which succeeded. Kuang Hsu knew that the first 
step in getting rid of his aunt must be the getting 
lid of her faithful Jung Lu He gave definite 
orders to Yuan Shih-k‘ai to proceed to Tientsin* 
where Jung Lu was Vu'cioy of Chihli, and put 


Iiim to death at once Yuan w'ent down by the first 
tram and told Jung I^u all about it Jung Lu went 
up to the capital by special tram and told the plot 
to the Plmjiiess dowagei After leaving some of his 
own glial da in the Foibiddeii (hty he returned to 
TienUin, while hib inistiess, eaily the next morning, 
seized and impiihoned the unhappy Emperor. 

At the time of his death he had attained the 
highest bonouiH which a subject could reach, — ^he 
was Uiand Secretary and Grand Councillor. But 
he bad another kind of honour By Tz‘u Hsi's 
(oumiaiid the second Prince Ch‘un had married 
Jung Lu*s daughter, and the Empress-dowager had 
promised that if thcio were a son of this marriage 
iic should be heir to the Throne The promise was 
kept and Jung Lu's grandson became the Emperor 
Hsuan T‘ung 

J UNG Lu died April 11, 1903, at the age of 67. 

Bland and BA(’KH0UbE China under the Em- 
Dowa<jvr 

JUNK, (Javanese )ungy a large boat) A 
Cliiiiese sailing vessel 

JUTE. See Fibrvs, textile 

JU YAO f**. Porcelain of the Sung period 
made at Ju-chou 


K 


KAAN, The title uted by JVJarco Polo for the 
Great Khan, the supreme ruler of the Mongols; 
khan being applied to suboidinato princes. See 
Qaan. 

KAFAROV. See rdladiui>. 

KAIFInG FU, in lat 34'^ 43‘ N and long 
1140 24‘ E , is the capital city of Honan and stands 
about 100 h south of the Yellow River The capital 
of Fu Hsi is supposed to have been here in 2800 b c 
Under the name Pien-liang JT it was the capital 
of the Sung dynasty in the 10th centuiy. It has 
the special interest of being the home of a Jewish 
colony (see Jeiva in China) The place has lost 
much of its foimer importance, but trade has 
levived with the coming of the railway The chief 
industry is in groundnuts The population is 
about 200,000. 

KAILAN MINING ADMINISTRATION, an 

association of the Chinese Engineering and Mining 
Company and the Lanchow Company. The former 
Company was formed in 1878 as a Chinese Company 
and registered in 1900 as a British or international 

31 


company under British law The Lauchow Com- 
pany opened mines in the vicinity of the Kaiping 
iiniieb A long dispute with the Chinese govern- 
ment followed, as to the exclusive rights of the 
foieign company to the Kaiping coalfield 

The struggle ended in the amalgamation of the 
two ('ompanies under an agreement ratified by the 
Biitish and Chinese governments Each company 
retains its own shaiu capital. 

The output of the mines from July 1, 1916 to 
June 30, 1917, was 2,928,584 tons, 

KAIPING MINES. See Kailan Mining 
4.(1 tni7n.st ration 

KALGAN, a coriupt form of the Mongol 
hnlha, a mart, the town called by the Chinese 
Chang chia k‘ou JfiSK P . It is an important trad- 
ing centre on the edge of the Mongolian plateau, 
4,000 feet above the plain, and some forty miles to 
the north of Peking. It lies at the foot of a pass 
leading up to the plateau itself, a thousand feet 
higher : this is the easiest of such passes and 
therefore the moat used. 


265 
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The tea for Russia is sent this way in the 
winter season, when half a iiiilhon camels are said 
to be used in the transport. 

1'ho population is cstiinated at 30,000, 

KALMUK. See Mornjoha. 

KALPA, an Indian term, much u&ed in 
Buddhist writings, meaning a period ot time 
sufiicient foi the formation and destiiiction ot a 
material iini\erse, 

KAMBALOU. See Khm^hnluj 

KAMTON, the Portugue'^e way m former times 
of writing Kuffffff furjfj* from winch has come 

the imrnp Canton 

K'ANG, m. H bed built of buck or earth so 
that it tan be heated with a hio underneath , laigely 
lined 111 North China 

K‘ANG HSI, jK the thud son ot Shun 
( mil was bom in i665 and died in 1723 

He was the second iiilei ot the Ch‘nig dynasty, 
rfud succeeded to the throne when he was eight 
years old Hiv name was ^ )P, (not )Qp as in 
(lir^hs) He* was one ot the most remaikable men in 
lustoiy, and the usual woudeia -which hciald the 
i'Uth oi gieat men aic lecoided in his case, 
dragons, stiarige lights and what not It is stated 
that eath ot lus e^es had t’wo pupils, his 
toiehead was bioad, the mouth handsome j his 
nobo was ‘niountainoub' (Imt note that Lb Comte 
sa^s it ivas small), and his eais big; the lowei pait 
ot the taec was agieeable He Lad a stentorian 
\OK(*, and wafa o\ci the medium height, though 
mit tall, Ills j.ne was pleasing, though stiongly 
poc'k-iiiarked Unu&udlly biight eyes gave g^’cat 
uvacity to his leutures (fSee poitiait in Le 
('omte's Jlfimouh luid Ob^trvattons). As to 
chaiactei, he was ^eiy tiutlitul He had extraord- 
inaiy ability m leaining, and a mai\ellou8 niomoiv 

Eive days beioio his death Shun (’hih delegated 
the (Hie ot the boy to two Regents and appointed 
foil! Ab^iotant JVlinjsteiH ol State, All tcK>k the 
oath ol loyalty beloio the corpse, 

K‘ang Hai took up the leiiifc of Go\ernmcnt 
111 ilu‘ hlth moon oi the eighth yeai of the peuod 
and broke up the power of the legeiicy, being angry 
at the illicit assumption of Ao 1'ei, a Mmistei, 
and others 

His was a dominating and actue per&cnahty, 
and the administrative acts of the empire, whilst 
they w'ere modified by the dynastic law's, and the 
advice of his ministers, w'ere to a great extent the 
e\piessioii of his own will Grouping his acts, 
jierhonal and adniinistiatne, round his own ideal 
of Teaco for the Empire and Prosperity for the 
Peojde’ it IK possible to gain an impression oi the 
man 


Ab to peace for the Empire, he had barely 
reached the age of manhood when he had to fare 
powerful enemies on every side; there confronted 
him the Southern Confederacy wnth great armies 
led by iho valiant VVu San-nvki in league with the 
J’rinceb of Fukien and Kuangtung, he had to 
^ubJugdte the ruler oi Shensi, and wrest Formosa 
iiom Komnua, he sent great armies against Mongol 
piimeb who disputed rights and territory with him. 
Thfbo tilings required all the eneigy and sagacity 
of the young monarch 

As to the pi asperity oi the people, then -welfare 
was a constant concern m all his plans He always 
Rimed at purity in the administration He was 
tarelui oi the public iunds He was frugal in his 
peisonal hahits, and simple in his diess. His 
palace e\pen‘.e^ lie CyOnijiares lavouiably with the 
lavisliness oi the Miiig Court, which employed 
thoiiKancls i>t aticnclaiit?, w'hile he was satished 
With 500 He had i educed his expenses to 70,000 
taels, a tenth ot the amount used in his father's 
time Vet. he Kcvitteied his treasures lavishly c>n 
the enipiu* He ccuistautly remitted taxes and 
wiped nut luovinejal dcfuits In tlie Slst year 
oi his leigii he leinitli'd 33,064,697 taels poll and 
land ta\c*s, saving it was iiiaie impcntaiit to hdp 
tile* people than to lioaid up imperial wealth. He 
begired a (loveiiioi at a taiewell audience to find 
out the causers ol tlie people s po^eltJ, W’hich should 
not exist in such a wealthy cuuntiy, and told him 
to use hib own name and authoiiiy to liightcm dll 
moiiopohbtb and oppicssoib ot the people He 

lieihoiially wiote a motto Incorruptibility, 

Caic'tuliiebh, Diligcuice, ioi all olhcials, and 

coiivtantlv sought out means of relieving the 
Miflerings ol the people He dealt unmercifully 
with all unjust ofhcials and put to death high and 
jow who w'fie ioiind gmUy ot nidlndiniiustratiojt 
Ol USUI pat lun ot autlioiity Ho initiated lelief 
works Joi distress and foibad the dnstilling ot 
wim* m Peking wdicn theie wa.s a biaicity of coin 
lie w,ib niost jibeial in the timcb ot do\dbtating 
droughts and calainitieb, at one Lime sending 
500,000 taels to Hsi an iu in the time ol plague, and, 
at amither, .i gieal gift ot eorn to Koiea He was 
angiy with the Peking Government for calling in 
e\ei'y thing to tho Ceotial Treasuiy, thus depleting 
pioviiKia] funds which inevitably would result in 
fliauiing the people’s money Ho often abolished 
likiu posts, as being doUimental to trade . and 
I mado light taxation a cuidnml article of policy 
I’uhlie.W'oiks ot utility were initiated and great 
attention was paid to the dredging of jivers The 
Yellow River in particulai had minh attention A 
commisMon was appointed to find its source. The 
leport IS etinouH and intmebting, describing the 
distant sources which seem to he in the clouds and 
maecps^^ible parts. Another time its tributaries, 
etc., wcic mapped out wuth a mow of prexcnting 
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inundation. These undertakingH ho practically 
superintended by frequent visits of inspection. 
He prohibited oihcials squeezing prisonerb, and 
ifesued a seveie deciee against unjust claims to the 
land made by the JVIanchu conquei oi'S', oideung 
that what had been snatched fioni the Chinese in 
the past should be lestoied immediately (See 
llu(’’s (J/n i'<tutnit jj in ('Iiinn^ vol in, pp 41-43 for a 
iiio\ing example) Chaiacter was to weigh moie 
than scholarship and ile\erncss in the selection 
td magistrates, and dll attempts to sell office to 
increase the re\enue failed to gam his appiobation 
In other ways too he sought more efficiency 
He letormed the Kalendai, making Ykebik'^t the 
‘Astitmomei lUiyal ’ iMaiKlmiui A\as le inajiped 
au oiding to W'cslcin niet.ho<N Eatlici JlouxE'i 
ineiisuicd China Nowheio did he hnd mole 
dilhciiltv m icloimiiig abuses than m the liteiaiv 
< \amiiiations K\en iii tlie flanlin \<adeiny theie 
v\eie unlit niciiibcrs Aloritlilv inspectum was made, 
and those wIiohc Weiili and }jenmanship weie 
defuieiil weie e\p(>lle(J hiequenlly examineis, as 
well as candidates who liad illicitlv gained a dcgiee, 
weie helieaded or tr aii-sjioi ted 

'riius 111 the attempt to leloiiii tlic administia 
tiun he was indifferent to persons; regents, personal 
ir lends, exalted offioiah, suffeied the ceverost 
punishment when found guilty and it does seem 
that attoi yeais of such measures feai and awe weie 
instilh'd into the ofluiai mind 

Yet he was not umeas(ma])lc, ioi often he 
wiiiild cshoit the higher officials not to be too 
stud witli then (olleagues, “since the difficulties 
oi administiation aie many, and ;you should not 
be too exacting hut take a broad and gciieious view i 
( 1 matters ” | 

'The cunency and finance’s <jf the enquu* liad 
hi" constant attention, and there was fic’cjuent 
minting ot good copjier cash In the 21st jeai 
294,851,480 were minted 'khe levemio that yeai 
ita put at 26,331,685 taels and the census gives the 
population at 19.431,753 ilut this may only give I 
the adults j 

Hooks and liteiatuie weie a ji.ission with him ' 

Editions ot thi^ Classics in fine type were punted | 
J’eoph^ who had valuable and laie hooks weie j 
invited to have them le-issued at the impcaial j 
expense Under his supeiintendence many valuable | 
woiks weie pioduced, the most noted being | 

A The great Imperial Dirtionaiy in 42 | 
parts Finished in the 55th year ‘ 

IWilSiiB An encyclopaedia ot hteratuie in 450 j 
parts. Finished, 49th year | 

Sc SIH B A colleetion of famous essays, in | 
64 parU | 

A Ihdionary of classified liteiaiy | 

phrases arranged acc ending to subjects and j 
words, in 240 parts. Finished in tb« 68th year, j 


A selection of phrases from gieat 
authors, m 64 pai’U Finished, 61at year 

A collection of famous historical and 
philosophical Writeis, in 160 parts. Finished 
in the 9th ycai of Yunu Chkno. 

DU Si W flj A diUionaiy made with the rhymes of 
wokIs Ah bdsl^ The oiigin and use of eharacteis 
up to the Han times aie minutely given 
106 paits Finished, 50th year A Supplement 
111 112 paits was finished in the 65th year. 

'I'hese bock" weie done under his peisonal 
supei vision A full list of the works iiiei) be found 
III the £ IB £ ^ 97403 sections 

As to his peisonal habits, he was an active man, 
and kept hmiselt fit by difteient bodily exercises, 
nil ended to give agility and vigour to the frame 
and lendei it cajiable ot suppoiting giedt fatigue 
lie spent much ol Ills time* wntli tlie aiiiiy, oi m the 
tli.ise 111 the mountanis of Taitary Continually on 
boiseback, lie juactised the bow, the musket, and 
the ciossbovv “1 was able,” he sh>s “to bend a 
bow fifteen limes as stiong as the oidinary one, 
and siioot an ows of thnteen palms m length ' 
At the same lime be hcdcl (‘ounciis of State in the 
tent and camp 

He made mam toms, otUii going South to 
inspect the cunseivancy work, lodging at the 
Yamc’jjs, and staying vvitJi the Viceioys In tbe 
42nd veal he took an exteiidcMl loin to Shansi and 
Shensi, letuimng to the capital by way cit Honan 
Vminisr sometimes accompanied him He was 
much attached to the Fathei, and indeed friendly 
to all the missionaries Whilst he granted many 
])co.sonal tavoiiis to them, lie did not 'second their 
piojiaganda He jetu»c*d the lecpiest ot Vlkbiksi 
toi peimissicjii tu elect c liajiel®! and activel> 
piojiagate the faith 

K‘vng Hsi’s attitude towards religion is uncer 
tain 'I'hat he was a fieethmkei is exiclent He 
was not aveise to isiippressuig temples, and the 
gift ot a chinch to the Catholics shows h© was not 
hostile to the Faith. He was ready with counsel 
on the teim cpiestum, and m the matter of amesiral 
woisliip, hut angiv that his advice was nut 
followed The quarrels between the Jesuits and 
Dominicans alienated him tiom both He took an 
academic view of icligion, latliei than held a 
pcisonal faith Having no definite ciTed, many ol 
his acts show that he was fai fiom being free from 
siipeistition 

He was a gieat student of the (Jlnnese Classics, 
and tianslated the hi4oiy of China into the Tartar 
language He formed a hbraiy of the best Chinese 
books, and employed the best men to translate 
these into his native tongue He reached a fair 
degiee of poifecfioii m the arts and sciences He 
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studied geometry, asia'onomy, medicine, anatomy and 
other branches of physical science He established 
m his Palace various atehtra where he employed 
the most skilful artists and workmen. He also, it 
Is said, had Europeans to tram the Chinese in 
Western art, painting, engraving, sculpture, enamel- 
ling, and work m steel and copper. 

The annals of the .Umes are full of his lectures 
on science and geography. He used to pride him- 
self that he knew every river and mountain in 
China. He was pre-eminently the prcucAcr and 
schoohnaatev* Ta ChHng Huang Tt Shtng Ilaun 
and his numerous edicte afford a specimen of his 
eloquence. Ho was a thinking man and had a 
great propensity for writing Sixty parts of the 
Sheng Hsun are by him The funeial sermon on 
the death of his mother is touching The style is 
chaste and elegant. Those sermons show that he 
was an enemy of routine and sought for men of 
mind He continually urges his ministers to 
diligence and warns them against all forms of 
depravity. 

Withal he was full of friendliness and 
honJiomn* He would often invite friends and 
ministers to spend a day with him in his gardens 
by the lake, fishing and writing poetry The fish 
caught he ordered to be given to their wives 
“Bememher your wives in your pleasures,*' was his 
motto to them He used to send presents of scrolls 
and greetings to aged officials bidding them eat 
well and be happy “Think of mo, as I do of you ” 
In the feast« at the palace, he passed the cup 
lound, assuring his guests that if they drank too 
much he would have them conveyed home decently 
Guests generally had to write a line of poetry to 
follow his 

He was a most d'utiful son and, when ibsont, 
wiote a letiei ever^ day to his mother He wore 
calico when she died in the 56th year of his reign 

On the 11th day of the 7th moon and the 61st 
year of his leign he fell ill, and died on the 14th 
H© bequeathed the succession to his fourth son, 
“who IS most like me, and is most capable of filling 
the post; let him succeed me 

He married three times, his last wife surviving 
him He had twenty-three sons “I am the father 
and root of 150 sons and grandsons. My daughters 
must be more numerous still. I leave the empire 
peaceful and happy,” he says in his will He was 
canonized as 

Allan . Malerb of Cathay, Boulgee . Iliatarg 
of China, Bouvet Cortrmt hiatonquc de VEm- 
'prrevr de la Chine, De Mailla , I! moire GenhaU 
de la Chine; Du Halde Hmorg of China and 
Lettrea Edifianten; Hue* Chnatmmiy m China; 
Maoaillans • Nouv^flle Helation de la Chine; 
Kkmusat ; M^langeA Aawtiguea, 

[E.M., abridged] 


K'ANG YU WEI, ftlso known as 

K'anq Nan-hai a scholar who had the 

chief share in persuading Kuang Hsu to issue the 
Beform Edicts of 1898 When the coup d' Hat took 
place, SIX of the Keformers were sunimanly executed, 
but K‘ang escaped It was ordered that he should 
be sought for and, when found, put to death by the 
ling ch^ih process He has lived, however, not only 
to see the Republic established, but to take part in 
the futile attempt of Chang Hsun to restore the 
Manchu dynasty in July, 1917 

Ho IS a native of Kuangtung, remarkable as a 
scholai, and has earned the title of The Modern 
Sage See He formers ^ 

Bland and Backhouse China under the 
Empic^^ Dowagei , Bland Becent Events, etc ; 
Little Intimate China, 

I KANKALI, from the Turkish for a cait, a 
j name for the Uighurs, who arc also termed Kao chii 
j ^ High carts See Vtghurs. 

I KANP^U or KANFU, spelled Ganfu by 
Marco Polo, is generally supposed to have been 
I a jiort on the north of the Hangchow Bay, half- 
J way between Hungchow and Chapu In the T*ang 
I dynasty it was the chief port in China, and the 
I only one at whuli foreign trade was permitted 
, Aiab and othei tradeis were diivcn thence in the 
j ninth century to the number of nine hundred, 

I a< fording to Chinese annals The port is now 

I ‘lilted up and lies high and diy 

I There is another theory, however, due to 
! KiNosMiLL and Neumann, that Kuang (chou) fu 
or Canton is meant, and that no such port ever 
e Mated in Hangchow Bay 

I ('ORDxEit’s Marco l^OLO vol ii, p 198, Little 
. The Fai East, p 112, KiNGSMiLL ibid,, quotation 

I KANSU, •g* J(t, the most north-western province 
, of (’hina, the third in point of size, having an area 
of 125,483 fcq miles, with a population of 10,386,000 
I T'he name is derived from tw^o of its piincipal cities, 
Kanchou and Siicliow Till the Republic it was 
ruled together with Shensi by a Viceroy, the tw^o 
piovinces being known as Shen-kan. Till 1882 the 
whole of Hsmchiang was included in Kansu Its 
literary name is Lung gt* 

I The province is mountainous, chpecially to the 
I N W , wheie the eastern extension of the K‘un lun 
j mountains rises to 20,000 feet The chief range is 
1 the T‘ien shan ^ fl| The peculiar shape of the 
j province in the north-west is due to its lying between 
the Alashaii and Mongolian desert on the north, 
and the high table hind of Tibet on the south 
this narrow strip is the gateway to Central Asia 
The Yellow River runs right across Kansu; it 
IS not navigable, but with its tributaries it enables 
I the plains to be irrigated and thus enriches the 
I province Lanchou, with half a million inhabitants^ 
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is the capital. There are Mongols and Tanguts in 
the province and a large proportion of the population 
IS Mohammedan. The great Mohammedan rebellion 
(1861-78) and the massacres by which it was sup^ 
pressed, account for the present thinness of the 
population 

KAN WANG, T shield 'prince^ cousin of 
the T‘ien Wang, leader of the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion. 
He joined in 1859 and was made Prince and Pnme 
Minister, He was a man of great ability lie was 
executed after the fall of Nanking in 1864 See 
T'ai Phng Behellion, 

KAN YING, one of the officers used by 

Pan (’h‘ao in his great campaign in Central Abia 
In A D 97 he was ordered to proceed to Ta Ts^in, 
that IS, to Syna as a province of the Roman 
Empire The purpose ot the expedition is uncer- 
tain. He reatlicd T‘iao-chih a country on 

the Persian Gulf, but there he heard biidi an 
account ot the length and difficulty of the sea 
journey that he gave it up and retraced his steps 

Giles Ihoyrnphical Dictwunri/ , Yule 
Cathay and the Waif TJnthci 

KAN YING P‘IEN ® IK |g, The Book of 
ihwoHh and Punish mentSy a Taoist work but often 
in a Buddhi«*t diiJbs, attnbutod, though with little 
certainty, to the Sung dynasty It is a very popular 
book and large cjuantities are distiibuted giatuit- 
oiisly A shoit sketch of its con tents is given m 
Giles’ Chine.se Liteiatwe, and a lull tianslation 
\m11 bo found in Doolittle's Voeabulnty 

KAOLIANG, X Vk hao hang * high gram,’ 
Sonjhinn vulgarvy the staple grain ot Manchuiia, 
ahc) largely groivn in many paits of China north ot 
the Yangtze, taking the place which iico occupies 
in the soutli Sown in Apiil, it glows to a height 
ot 8 01 10 feet by Sojjtember, when it is harvested 
Its uses are manitold Besides fuiiusliing the gieatei 
portion of the daily food, in the iuim ot a palatable 
porridge, it supplies an alcoholic drink, thatching 
lor houses and barns, matting for buinrncr sheds 
and winter floors, and tor packing, fencing, bridging 
.ind houso-building, and fuel where coal or wood 
is loo deal Brooms are largely made from this 
“ broom com ” No part ol the plant is w^asted 
Eight pounds of seed are sufficient for an acre, 
which yields in good years over half a ton of grain 
’The green blades are gathered before the gram is 
tully ripe and stored for winter cattle-fodder, and 
the roots are pulled up and used for fuel 

Kaoliang is, however, a bad crop, as it requires 
much from the soil and gives nothing in return 

According to King the yield per acre of kao 
hang fuel m Shantung is 6,600 lbs , worth about $10, 
and grain 48 bushels (pp 158, 255) In 
Manchuria 35 biishele of 60 lbs. weight is an 


ordinary crop In all such calculations it is import- 
ant to be sure of the si/e of the mou quoted 

Hosik Manehuriay pp 176, 369; King 
banners of Forty Centuries ^ 

KAO LIN, X kao ling, high ridge A kind 
of eailh consisting of the rotted felspar of dis- 
integrated gianite, found in Kiangsi, near Santuao 
(Fukien), etc See Chmawaie 

KAO TZO 'n ^ philosopher contemporary 
with Mencius, who has not left any writings of his 
owm, but IS known to us by hxs disputations with 
the latter conccining human nature He denied 
tieevvill Mencius . Book XJ, etc 

KAPILAVASTU, near which is the birthplace 
ot S’akyamuni, in what is now known as the Nepaul 
I’erai Its ruins weie visited by Hsuan Tsang, 
w'ho iiJiices them N W of Gorukpoor (lat 26® 46‘ 
:M and long 83® i9‘ E ) 

KAPOK, the pioduct of Friodendion anfiact- 
wf'tuni^ the cotton tiee, whuh flourishes in the tw'o 
Kuang piovaiLCb 

KARA K’lTAI, 01 Black K’ltai, an important 
though short-lived enipne of Central Asia befoie 
the coming ot Chlnghis Khan It had more or loss 
authority Jroni the Caspian to the borders of China 
’J'he empire was named K’ltdi as being founded by a 
member of the imperial family of the K’ltan or 
InAod^iiAhty, e'^cajied from (’lima when that dynasty 
was oveithruwii by the Golden Tartars (Chin 
djnast^) The term ^bUck’ was added by Moliam- 
incdan authors either as inipljing intenonty to the 
oiiginal K'ltdi or because the K’llai weie infidels 
To the (Jhinese the empire was known as the IIsi 
Liao Ol Western Li.io, and it lasted fiom 1125 to 
1212, w'beu it w'As overthrown by Chenghis Khan 

Sec K' If 0716 

The rulers were as tollowb . — 

Dyn Title Acession Reign Title Adopted 



T^ Tsung 

1125 


Yen Ch‘mg 

1125 




Kgl 

K‘ang Kuo 

1126 

j^^^Kan'Wien Hou 1136 

m 

Hsien Ch'ing 

1136 


Jen Tsung 

1142 

mm 

Shao Hsing 

1142 


C’h‘uig T‘ien 

1154 


Ch‘ung Fu 

1154 




Mit 

Huang Te 

}> 




mm 

Ch‘ung Te 

)} 


Mo Chu 

1168 

^j» 

T'len Hsi 

1168 


How ORTH The Northern Fronlayeis of China, 
.louinal, BAS, 1875 et seq. 


KARA KORUM, Marco Polo’s Caracoron, a 
Mongol name meaning *The Black Camp.’ It was 
founded, according to Chinese historians, lu tlie 
8th century, and was on the upper Orkhon nvei, 
south-west from Urga. It was chosen by (Chenghis 
K lian as his capital 

KARA MOUREN, Had fitter, the Mongol 
name for the Yellow River and for the Amur See 
Caramoran 
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KASHGAR, 

eaily Chinefce writings by many names, an important 
town in Eahtein Tiukestan or Smkiang, situated in 
the lunth-webt of the Taiim basin It has gi\en . 
its ndino to the whole legion, which is often called 
Kasligaria It is on Uie Great South Road (T‘ien 
hhdii nan lu) and is an important commeicial centre, 
the tidde being principally with Russian Tuikestan 
'the population is between 60,000 and 70,000. 

It IS hrst mentioned in the Han annals, when 
CHANti Gh‘ien opened up the west, and Kashgar 
became a Chinese protected State Pan (Jh‘ao also 
took it Buddhism was introduced probably in the 
second centuiy, ad. Fa Hsien visited it in 400, 
and lIsuAN T&anc about 643 

U’lie relics there uneaithed by Stein are coni- 
pdidtively few, probably because it was, by its 
position, Odil} exposed to the /enl of Mohain- 
ijiedanism 

Jansdejx Chun sv ('out kU I in/, Ktuoi'atkin 
i\ni^htjtn la, Cah iilta, 1882 

KASHGAR I A. See Tui kestan 

KASHING, JfS hsutf/, in Chekiang, is 
50 miles ficjin Shanghai on the Shanghai-Hangeliow 
Ningpo Hallway It is a sub-station of the Hang- 
chow ( 'ustonis and was opened in 1806 Tlie city 
w'as sexeiely haiidlcnl by tlio T‘ai J’‘jng rebels It 
1 ^ famous tui jih gau/os and silk neckties 

K^NG CHIH T‘U, i/tlSIIffl, (llliikliations ot 
Husbandly *wid Weaving) An album ol forty-five 
wood engravings with veiscs, published in 1696 by 
command of Kano Hsi Wyeie fn^'t pointed out 
that a work with the same* title liad apfieared m 1210 
In the latei liook HiUTii lecogm^sed a tendency to 
use tlie lules of perf-pective, piobably learned from 
Jesuit pa Intel s at C'oiut Uie eailicr w'ork is lost, 
hut Lauh'Il disc o\ T ied a Japanese lojjiint ol 1462 
aiul a veiy iiitei esting comjiauson can theiefoie lie 
made of the Sung cl i aw mgs and the rc-diawn 
pictures of the Kano Hm edition In 1739 
Ch 11- N J^UNG otdeieci a new edition to he piepaii'd, 
in which the earliest poetry i** omitted and new 
iirnttcT, bcjt-b verse and prose, is added 

'Ibe work has bc'on leprodured in Geinian hy 
07TO Fjianke, (Keriff tschi CVy ItJarhau und 
Sftdevtjcwuinuiuj m China, Hamburg, 1913), with 
full notes and explanations, and witli both the older 
and tlie newer illustrations 

KENNEDY, ARTHUR EDWARD, (k c m g , 

c’ B ), was Governor of Hongkong from April 16, 
1872, lo March 1, 1877 lie had little diplomatic 
business w'lth ftneign countries, and the one 
troublesome and important diplomatic matter with [ 
the Chinese Government, — the Oustoms Blockade. — i 
was discussed cvcluaiv^ely with ]}owning Street ' 
During his rule the various dopartments of the | 
Civil Service were improved, and great attention i 


was given to legislative nioasurea. The revenue of 
the (kilony w'as at a standstill, and few public woikh 
weie earned out Theie was a marked decrease 
111 dime, induding piracy 'J’he currency ciuestion 
caused a good deal of discussion; it was at this 
time that the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank fiist 
ibsiied one dollai notes In response to local appeal 
the Admiralty^ began a new survey ot the coast 
ironi Hongkong to Woosung Emigration was 
legislated on, and efforts wore made to keep the 
colony clear ot the dishonour which w'as due tc/ 
Macao foi its infamous coohe trade The Ciistomif 
Blockade of Hongkong continued to initato One 
lesult ot the blockade, however, was to cause 
Chinese ineichantB to discard junks fui fuieign 
vteaineis An attempt was later made to oust 
ioieign by Chinese steamois, the Cliina Merchants 
Sti‘am Navigation Company («y c ) oiig mated at 
this time and with Una object 

iSii Aiuiuui veiy much ciuouiviged iiiteicuurse 
with the Chinese, asking them to social gatheiings, 
etc., at Govtimnent House, and inviting them to 
hung then petitions and grievances diiect to him 
Some yeais of expoiience eh.niged his views as Ut 
this method, and his piacticc 

(heat progress was made in educational woik 
111 Ins da\, both secular and lellglou^ 

1 he memory he left iii the Colony was jileasant, 
thciugli lie liad done less work than some loiniei 
Goveinoib, and wdien ho dic»d some six yeais Jatei 
(June 3, 1883), a statue w.is tnected to his iionoui 
111 fhe Ihiblic Gaidcns 

Ettre huuojff Ui i'huat 

KERAITS, f ()nneily an impoitaiit tube of 
mntheiii Mongolia, wdiose place ot abode cannot 
bowevei at piesent be fixed with any exactitude 
Ihince and people became Cbustian c*ai ly in the 
eh'veitth ceiitiny, and all l.itei lefei cnees in histoiy 
legard them as Chlistiau Jn the early part of the 
thiileenth century it was to a Keiait prince that 
tlie legend of Huester John wms applied Koiait 
(diiistiaris played a gieat jiait m the Yuan dynasty 
The mothei of Man or and of KnUBn^Ar was a 
Ki'iart irnnc-ess 

Bklitot cf* D/f mitnih', etc, 

'r‘c»uirg-j)ao, 1914 

KERR REFUGE FOR THE INSANE, was 

opened in Canton in 1898, through the oxeitions of 
1)1 J C Kerr of the A V, Mission (died 1901), 
A* eaily as 1872, J)r Kerr bi ought forward the 
matter ot establishing such a flefuge, but the effort 
tailed for lack of funds I’he Missionary Con- 
te lence ot 1890 gavci its a]»provaI to the project, and 
lu 1892, Dr Kehr himself presented the site to the 
Ccmiinitlee in chaige of the scheme The buildings, 
put up in 1897, with accommodation for fifty 
patients, were given anonymously 
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Jn .Tilly, 1917, three refcidcnt jjhyf^it'iaiis are i 
leported as ronnected with this Institution, the only 1 
one ot the kind in (Inna | 

KERSHAW, J G a resident in tlie South I 
nlio lolleeted biitteiflies duritii^ seven yeais and ^ 
deseiihed them in Thv Jin(f( rflir\ af Jlttnqknjuj , 
{Kelly and Walsh, 1907) j 

KESHEN. See/os7n'7J 

KETTELER, CLEMENT AUGUST, Baion 
von, was born at l^otsdain, Novenibei 22, 1853 He 
chose a inilitdiy lite toi a time, then eiiteied the 
(onsiilar , service, and was sent as inteijn’etei to 
Peking and to (’aiiton Aftei being secretaiy to 
the Enib.issy (o Mexico be was appointed to succeed 1 
Baion von HiAKiNit as ministei-plenipotentiaiy at 
I’ekiiig, Julv 15, 1899 Ho was U'^^assinated by a 
Chinese soldiei who shot him as Ik went to the 
Tsung h Vamen, .lime 20, 1900. A memorial arch 
has been elected on the spot wheie he was killed, 
in the H.i ta men Stieet It has lu^ciiptious in 
CliineM', (human and Latin, espiessing the 
Emp<'i(H s legU'i lot tlie outlag(‘ See Utftt 

KEYING N*e An/iiu/ 

KHAKHAN, See (^htgav 

KHALKA, a Mongol tube Sei' Mongo} itr 

KHAMBALU. The Mongo] name ioi the 
laitai City in Peking See Almnhfilui 

KHAMIL. SeeUarni 

KHAN, liJrP. a Mongolian teiin toj jninee’ 
See A fian 

KHAN BALI Q, ‘the city oi the Klian Othei 
Spellings ol tlie name aie Khanbalig, Khanbalik, - 
( amhaliK , Caiubalu, etc The capital ot the Yuan i 
flvnastv 'rile Mongol cajutal was Kaiakonnii 
{(/*') KniiuLvi, tlie hltli Cleat Khan and 
the fust ot theun to lulo (/hnia, moved the capital 
to Yen (hiiig (neai Peking), the Cliin dynasty 
capital 'Die Clini 'raitais had dnven the Chinese 
Sung dvnastv to Hangchow, and tlio Mongols 
toiinded the V nan dynasty on the unns ot both 
Sung and (‘Inn In 1267, Khfbilai built Khanbaliq i 
to the noith east ot You clung The Ming dynaisty% 
attei some years at Nanking, leiiiovod to the Cliiii 
and Yuan capitals, and the new designation oi ^ 
Peking aiose A dosciiptioii oi Khanbalic] with 
its twelve gates and other glones will bo found in , 
Maik'o Polo 

KHITANS. See K'Uans 

KHOKAND, also called Faighanah, Feigana, 
etc , a city on the Syr Darya in the south of , 
Hussian I’uikestan, and capital ol the district 
Fergana ScnuYiXH states that the town is quiie 
modern, hav ing been built a hundred years ago 


The district was known to the Chine.se in ancient 
times See Chnng Ch^i(*n 

KHOTAN, called by the Chinese Yu-t‘ien *5* QQi 
etc , the pi incijial city m the south of the Tarim 
valley Ji wuis founded bv <’c>loni«;ts Jrom the two 
dueitions ol Litdia and (‘hina, but isome Iranian 
influence was also ineseiit 

Attci CtiANi. ChCiRN’s mission, Khotan sent an 
embassy to (‘Inna I*an (Jh'ao coiuiueied it again 
Fa ilsTLN visited it in 400, and speaks oi tens of 
tbousands ot monks Aitei tiouiiled centuries 
dining (‘limd'"3 weak ^leiiod Khotan was ineluided 
])y T‘ang in the hkmi Cainsons The T‘ang annals 
speak ot Zoi oasti lans theie Hsuan T^ang visited 
the ]>Ia(e m 6^14 Till the end ol the eighth ceiltuiy 
Chinese j)o]itK.il mflueiico rcunainecl jiolent, but then 
'rdiel ended it, and (‘hiiiese .iniiaJs aic silent about 
Khotan t( i a tenimv and a half Then embassies 
weie sent, jiiob.tbiy se(‘king help against the Mohain 
UHMkms, whf>, hovvevei, ccmqueied the distiict at the 
end ot the teiitli ceniiiiy 

It seems ceitdin that the Indians who helped 
to tonnd Khotan lu Asuka's leign were not 
Htiddliists 'The lutioduction ot BuddFliism is 
definitelv^ slated to have been fiom Kashmir, 
40T veais attei the death ot IJiu Blddiia, when 
Vviuot'ANA, an imain.ition of Manjus’iit, bi ought 
both M.ihav.ujiMii and a new language 

It IS 111 tin* neiglibouiliood of Khotan that 
fsii-jN has earned out his leniaikably fiuitiul 
leseaichos SniN Jnnmt Khotan 

KHUBDAN See khttnxiun 

KHUBILAI KHAN, was the giandsoii 

oi Cm M. HIS Klian and was boiu in 1215 His 
biotlui MANCiu eiiti Listed limi witli the inandgement 
(d Ills ( 'hinesi* piov iiues, and it wan w'hile pioceeding 
with the conquest ot China that Khubilai took the 
tin one on lus biothei’s death With Bayan as lus 
eoiieial, hi‘ pi cessed on the Sung empiie till m 1276 
Hangchow sumndeied Peking had alieady from 
1264 been ins (ajntal, and the title ‘Vuari’ loi Ins 
dynasty wa> fivecl in 1271 

He sent expeditions to Japan, Buima, Auuam, 
etc , but tli(‘y weic none ot them successful . that 
to Jai».ni ended in disaster The Mongol writing 
was loimed at his orders (see Ba8ch'pa)\ the 
Imjienal Academy was opened iii 1287 ; the Calendar 
levised in 1280, and papci moneys was brought into 
use in 1285 Ho sent an expedition to explore the 
souice ot the Yellow River, and he made the 
iioitherii poition of the Grand Canal, — some 6(X) 
miles Marco Polo reached his court in 1274 

Kiutbilai w^as an ardent Buddhist, but he 
toleiatcd all leligions ex'cept Taoi^mi He died in 
1294, and w^as buried north of the Gobi wnth no 
moniimrni He was (jinoiiizod as Sum INr -fftH 
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KHUMDAN, d name found under the form 
Khubdan, in the description of Taugas ) by 
TnBorHYLAnr*us It is sufficient in itself to prove 
that Taugas is (Uiina, for it ib the name by which 
( 'h ‘firig-an the modern llHi-an iu , was 

JvTiouii to the Turkish and West Asiatic nations, 
and it occurs lepeatedly on Uio Hsi-an fu Nestorian 
tablet m the Syriac part of the inscription 
J*Ai^THiHK regal ded it as a transcription of the 
ndme ('Irangaii, Neumann took it as representing 
hung tien the palace or couit; but Yxjle 

(quoting Haiitmann in Diet de art 

('htnc), six^s it ih Khaiiidan oi Khan t‘ang, the 
Emperoi’s Hall, that is, Cli‘ang-an or llsi-an tu 
YuLh, Cathay^ and thp Way Thithvr, \ol i, 
P 31, (1916) 

KIAKHTA, TREATY OF, also known as the 
Ticaty of the Frontiei, a tieaty between lluNSia 
and (<hina, w'asa signed at tlio Chinese frontier, 
noai KiaUhta, on October 21, 1727, as the lesult of 
Sa\a Vladislavitch's embassy It settled the 
bouiidaiies of the two ompiies, li\ed the numbei 
ot inei chants to be adiriiHed to Peking at two 
liundred^ eveiy tw'o yeais, opened tiading-niarts at 
Kiaktou, Seliiigga and Neitchinsk, a chuich was 
built in Peking, freedom of woibhip allowed, and 
foul jinestb with si'c students ot the language 
peunitted to reside in the caintal, etc The Aiticle 
1 elating to Fiontier olTencob was altered by a 
buj»])lemenlary treatj-, October 18, 1768 
See Eusstan relations with China 

HEUJ’bLET TreatK^ 

KIANGNAN, the name of a jirovuice in the 
Ming period In the Mandiu dynasty it was divided 
iiitn the pieseiit two proMiices of Kiaiigsu and 
^\n]uii See Kinuysi 

KIANGSI. Before the Sung dynasty the 
country from Kueichou to the sea, all bouth ol the 
Yangtze »ind noith ot the Canton pi ov nice, was 
one enormous tno Jg Circuit called Chiang nan 
or South of the iiver In the Sung 'dyiidbty 
this was divided into six Lu of which two 
retained the names of Chiang-nan east and Chiarig* 
nan w'est Chiang nan tung and Chiang*nan hsi 
became shoitened afterwards into Chiangnan and 
Phianglisi (or Kiangsi), a name which, without this 
hisioiical expl.inatiun is quiU inappropriate, iis it 
means )We&i of the Ihver 

The province of Kiangsi has an area ol 
69,498 sq miles, and a population oi 26,532,000 
It has Anhui and Hupei on the north, Hunan on 
the west, Kuangtung on the south and Fukien and 
Chelciang on the east Most of the province is 
hilly, though the hills do not rise beyond 3,200 ft 
except on the Fukien border In the north there 
IS low ground, associated with the Po-yang lake 
{q V ) Its chief river is the Kan chiang Igt (£ 


I which passes right fiom the southern boundary to 
I the Po^atig lake, and so dischaiges into the Yang- 
I tze, which jubt touches the northern boundary, 

I The great road called the Ambassadiors’ Hoad (q v ) 
runs up the Kan kiang valley, then ctosses the 
Mci Jnig pass (q t ) into Kuangtung 
I The capital is -Nan-cli^ang tu the 

1 population ot which is 300,000 Ching-t 6 ch 6 n (< 7 . 1 ; ), 
I cclebicitcd fur porcelain, is in Kiangsi, and another 
well-know'n place in the pro\ince is Kuhng (q r ) 

! Tlicie lb t)ii(‘ treaty port, Kiukiang, {q v ). 

KIANGSU,flHS, almost the smallest but also 
almost the most thickly populated of the Eighteen 
ITovinccb Its ai(‘a is 38,610 sq. miles and its 
jiopulation close on 24,000,000 Its name is derived 
! lioin the two cities Kiangmng (Nanking) and Soo* 

' chow' It has Shantung on the north, Honan and 
I Anhui on the west, Uhekiang on the south, and the 
! Yellow Sea to the east The whole province is an 
! allimal plain, with very few hills. It has several 
[ large lakes, the chief being the T‘ai hu iH m the 
I south and the Hung tse )fS iri the north. It 
I includes the low^est portion of the Yangtze and has 
! no othei important livers, but its canals, especially 
! m the south, are innumeiablo The most fertile part 
I of the province lies south of the Yangtze 
I Nanking (fi" v ) is the capital, and Soochow is 
I equally important and famous Other large towns 
, aie Wusih (200,000 iiiliabitantb), Sungkiang (60,0(X)), 

[ Chenkiang (Chinkiang), Shanghai, Yangchow and 
I I'b'ingkiang p*u Some of these are described 
, separately. There are live ports open to foreign 
[ tiado, Shanghai, Nanking, Thinkiang, Soochow and 
1 Woosung 

Atf one time KiangbU and Anhui were one 
! province, with the name Kiangnaii (See Kiangsi) 

, The litoiriiy name of Kiangbu is Wu 

' KIANG, TWO. See Jjiatiq Kiang 

I KIAOCHOW (Chiao chou), B a city of 
' Shan lung on ChiaO'Chou Bay in the south of the 
province It was formerly of importance for trade, 
but the hat hour has been allowed to silt up. 

When the G 01 mans took Tsingtao at the entrance 
to the Bay the name Kiaochow was often used for 
the teriitoiy, and appeared for instance on their 
postage stamps ; though the city of Kiaochow was 
well outside their spher? of authority. See Tamgtau, 

1915 1916 

I Net Foreign Imports 6,002,671 18,896,318 

Net Chinese „ . 874,934 5,032,322 

1 Exports . 6,318,642 22,934,187 

i Total HkTls. 13,196,247 46,862,827 

I KIDD, SAMUEL, born near Hull in England 
I in 1799, reached Malacca as an agent of the London 
I Missionary Society in November 1824. Three years 
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later he was made Professor of Chinese in the Anglo- 
Chinese College, and on the death of Mr Collie 
in 1828 he succeeded as Principal. In 1832 his 
health obliged him to return to England, and he 
was never well enough to be sent out again. After 
three years of pastoral work he was appointed 
Professor of Chinese Language and Literature m 
University (College, London, in 1837. The appoint- 
ment was for five years, and before it was renewed 
he died, in June, 1843 

Besides works in Chinese he wrote critical 
notices of Dr Morhison’s books, inserted as an 
appendix to the Memoiis of MoiTvson, and the 
work by which hi9 name is best known, China, 
or 1 Hunt rat tone of the Symboh, Philosophy . , 
of the Ohtiicse, London 1841. 

WiTLiE • Mnnonah of Protestant Misstonartes 
to the Chinese 

KIDNAPPING. The term has been much used 
in accounts of the First War, when the waylaying 
or enticing away of British soldiers or sailors was 
the only way for the Chinese to get any victory 
Large numbers were thus kidnapped and put to 
death by the offidals during the British occupation 
of Cliusan (See Davies , China during the War) 

Besides this special use of the term, it is con- 
stantly employed tor the crime which is very common 
in (Inna ol carrying off young children either to 
hold tor ransom, or to sell into slavery A Chinese 
Anti-Kidnapping Society has existed for lome years 
in Shanghai, and has done good work, first in 
lescumg kidnapped children, then m oaring for 
them, teaching them trades, etc. 

KIELER MISSION. 

Headquarters : Kiel, Germany 

Entered Chma^ 1897. 

Works m ('anton Province in Pakhoi and Lim 
cliou Til, with thiee foreign missionaries in 1917 

KIKUNGSHAN. See CJn Kvng ^7/ort 

K‘l LIN, IKK ^eeCh'thn 

KIN DYNASTY. See Ohm, 

KING. See I ?n penal titles. 

KINGFISHERS. See Antsodactyli. 

KINSAY, an old name for the modern Hang- 
chow, found m Marco Polo. It is simply the 
Chinese Ohing shth ‘the capitaF, being the 

Southern Siiii'!: capital from 1127 Its name wa.s 
then Lin-an The form Quinsay is also 

found. 

KIN TAN CHIAO, |k Chin tan chtao the 
Religion of the Elixir of Gold, or of the Pill of 
Immortality, shows by its name its Taoist origin, 
for as early as the third century b c. the Taoist 
alchemists pretended to have discovered a magic 
compound w'hich could turn baser metals to gold 

85 


and confer immortality. It has also been known 
as the Ssdch'uan Society since 1814, when sedition 
was discovered and punished among its members in 
that province. The sect is said to date from the 
T‘ang dynasty, and to be the moat numerous in 
all north and west China, and to include large 
numbers of earnest seekers after truth. In 1891, 
15, OCX) members were massacred by the Government 
on a charge of sedition, but the Society, though 
often compelled to unite its members for self- 
defence, was not of political origin, A suggestion 
that Nestorian influence may be traced m some of 
its doctrines is found in the China Mtsston Hand- 
book (1896) See Secret Sects 

KIRCHER, ATHANASIUS, a Jesuit and 
one of the most learned men the Society has 
produced He was born at Ghyzen in Italy in 
1602, and after enteiing yie Order ho worked at 
Wui/biirg, at Avignon and then in Rome, where 
he died in 1680 He wrote many books, among 
them China monumentis qua saerts qua piofants 
net non vanis naturae et artts spectacuh^, 
aliarumque rerum memorabihum argumentis 
if I us trot a, fust printed in Amsterdam in 1667 It 
IS geneially referied to as China lllustrata, or in 
ith French tianslation, An Chine Illustree. 

KIRIN, 'g' H: chi Im, the capital of the province 
of the same name, is in Lat N 43° 49‘ , Long E. 
126'‘ 46‘ on the left hank of the Sungari, whnh 
uses in the mountainous regions on the south-east 
Its existence as a town of any importance dates 
frijin about 1650, when docks were established there, 
and the forests began to be exploited for ship- 
building It was made a depaitraent in 1726, a fn 
in 1880, and was opened by the Komura treaty of 
1905, as a “self-opened mart The trade is chiefly 
in timber and its manufactures (coffins, furniture, 
carts, junks, etc ), and tobacco and bean oil 

KISHEN, 3®# ch*t shan, a Manchu, brought 
up at the Court and of handsome appearance, 
insinuating manners and great ability, a personal 
friend of the Emperor Tao Kuang. 

In the First War with China, when the British 
fleet was at Taku in 1840, Kishen was Viceroy of 
Cbihb and was commissioned to treat with the 
enemy He and Captain Elliot met on August 30, 
and it was arranged that negotiations should be 
taken up at Canton, the Chinese idea being, of 
course, simply to remove the foreigner as far from 
Peking as possible. Kishen was appointed High 
(Commissioner in Kuangtung in place of Lin, who 
became Viceroy there He was in favour of con- 
ciliation and procrastination, but Lin led a party 
in favour ol war The cession of Hongkong was a 
difficulty which caused negotiations to be broken 
off once, but it was agreed to by a (‘onvenlion of 
January 30, 1841. The Convention was disavowed 
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hy both Governments, Kishen was degraded and , 
left Canton in chains on March 12; his property, 
which has been estimated at the value of ten millions 
sterling, was confiscated, and he was condemned to 
death 

Howevei, later on in the same year he was sent 
again to fc-ee what he could do to placate the 
toieignur, but English and Chinese alike showed 
toiitempt toi him, and in May, 1842, his sentence 
liaMiig been commuted, he was banished to the i 
Amur I 

Tlie tel Ills ot the Nanking Treaty, howe\ei* ! 
bo much haidei than his Con\cntion, were his | 
ju«!tification, and he was sent as Ee‘'ulent to Lhasa ^ 
\bbe Hue found him there and had a good deal , 
t(j do witlj him Jt was hy him that the two ' 
mishioncines Hue and Gabet weie exiielled from j 
Tibet They state that he was atteiwaid& Viceio^ j 

in ?Ssil(h‘uan j 

Davies (Jhimi dinnu) the iro/ , Hue Tun eh j 
i/< Tuitaiy, T/uhet and C/mo, vol ii | 


Dyn Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 


AD 

A D 

tfirlSI Shih Tsung 

947 TTen Lu 

947 

Mu Tsung 

951 J»US Ymg Li 

951 

Chmg Tsung 

968^^ Pao Ning 

968 


ChTeii Heng 

978 

£ S? Sheng Tsung 

983 T‘ung Ho 

983 


K‘ai T‘ai 

1012 


;icm T‘ai l*Tng 

1020 

Hmng Tsung 

1031 Chuig Fu 

1031 


IFBB Ch‘ung Hsi 

1032 

lit S? Tao Tsung 

1055 ChTng Ning 

1055 


Hsien Yung 

1066 


Ta K ang 

1074 


Ta An 

1083 


Shou Imiig 

1092 

% Jlij: I'^ien ThU 

1101 iStik GhTen T'ung 

1101 


TTen CJhTng 

1110 


Pao Ta 

1119 


\ULK hiiihntj 

J) 146 


and the Waif Tlnthfr, \ol 


K'lTAI oi Khitaj, a coiiuption olK'iian (y i ) | 

Also given as pluial of Khtan jn Mongol 

K’lTANS 01 Khitans, Eastern Tailais, j 
weie d TungiisR people ; the name survues in Cathay 
and the Hu‘'«ian Kitat Then home loi ceiitunci, i 
w'as eaht ot the Khingan Mountains and noith oi > 
the 11 vet Sum 'J'hey w'eie subject sometimes to the j 
Khakans of the 4 uiks and sometimes to the (/hiiicse I 
Luiperoi , but e«irly in the tenth century A-PAO-cni, 
a chiet of one ot then tribes, united the whole 
people under himsolt and then subjugated the 
adjoining nations from the Koiean Sea to the Altai 
The luler ot tho Later Chin in return toi 

help reccned liom tho fcoii ot this coiiqiioioi ga\e 
liiiji a laigu piece ot Noithein China, and engaged 
to pay him animal tubute and to acknowledge In'- 
suineniaiy The nc\t (Uiinese lulei not liking these 
teiiiih, the K itaiis oxeiian rill tho country noilh ot 
tJie Yellow Ri\er, and established the Liao jg 
Dynasty ^I'he capital was at first l^iao yang, but 
it WHS mo\cd to Peking When their power evas 
bijoken altei two cciituiies oi rule, tlio^ w^ent west 
to Kashgaiia, and theie tounded the new dynasty 
tailed Wcstein Liao or Kaia KTtai (Kaiakhilai) 

(7 I ) htack K'Uans 

The hist lulei ot the Woslom Liao is said to 
ha\o invented toi hiniselt tho title Gmkhan The 
luJers ot the Liao dynasty wore as follows, 

Dyn Title Accession Reign Title Adopted ^ 

hu A I) j 

* IB T‘ai Tsu 907 Sh^n Ts‘e 916 i 

Then Tsdii 922 | 

^2fi Then Hsien 925 

IVung 927 T'jen Haien 925 

llui T'ung 937 i 

Ta T'ung 946 I 


KITCHEN GOD, THE, T*m) cfiun, alh.. 
known as 'bl jtt SB* niiny Uao (hun, etc 
Duke has gatlierod ovei twenty ilifteient accounts 
ot his ongiii tioin ('hiuese books, and it must 
theietuie be considoied as unknown It would 
appeal, howevei, that his worship dates iroiii 
Wu T’l, a dc‘Mtce ot Taoism, and was in loniieMoii 
with alchemy, in b c 133 flis pictuie is stuck up 
near the cookmg-stov e in cveiy home, his chief 
duty IS to apportion to each incunber of the family 
the length ot their days, he aUo bestows wealth oj 
poveily, and he notes and lejxnts to heaven all the 
good anci bad ot the household Besides inoie 
tiecpient lejiuiis. lie gives an aiinuai one at the end 
ot the vt‘aT, when it is the nniv^eihal riistom to binn 
; the pic tine, putting ,i new one up alter the New' 

I Ye.n 

' Doni y/fi/n/f/o" ■‘fo /f >>a/^er '^fttainx, etc , 

I lorne \i, p 901 , ( 'hina Kk\ lEW vol vii, p 419 

KITE, an annecl brig ot the liiitisli, which at 
! the time ot the Kirst Wai in 1840, got wrecked nwii 
( 'bapoo .Several ^uivivors, including the wife ot 
the sailnigmastei , were taken by the f'hinese, load 
ed with leg-noTiH 18 lb-' in weight, and put in cages 
I Sjtl high They were thus (Mined some days’ 

I journey to Ningpu, and were atterwuiids kept as 
piisonei'- fiom Septenihei till the nest Febiuaiy 

Sc’oii' Xfffratire of a Httntt J m jirtsonnu nt in 
Chtiia afti'i the W rn I of the Kite , 1841 

KITES, (birds) See Acciptirts 

KITTYSOL, a name given to the (’hiiiese 
bamboo and pajier umbrella. I’he word is a cor- 
luplion of the 8])anish or Portugueae (pufaKo/ 
Wenchow la the chief plac*e ot manufacture, half 
a million being exported annually from that port. 
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KlUKIANGj jifZchtu chtfjtifj, ‘nine rivers, ’ a 
treaty port on the Yangtze, twelve miles from the 
outlet of the Po yang Luke, 458 miles above Shang- 
hai and 142 below Hankow It was opened to 
loieign tiade in 1861 The chief export trade is 
in tea, porcelain from the factories at Kuig-te cben, 
grass cloth, ramie, tobacco, beans and paper. The 
ntv, which ih a prefcctural city (/«) of KiangM 
was dcHtioyed by tlic T‘ai P‘ing rebels, but has 
iPco\eit»d its prosperity and the population is 
estimated at 70,000 Southward aie the La Shan 
^ (Ij among which mountains la Ku-ling {q r ) 

The Pritish concession, the only foreign 
coiKChsion m the poii, is on the n\er bank abo\e 
the city and adjoining the noith-west coiner of the 
tUv wall It has about 1,500 teet of nvei tionlage 
HTid a depth of some 600 feet Theie is a munici- 
pal council elected annually 

\ lailway to the pioMncial capital Nan (h‘ang 
(87 miles}, has bcnni in cfniise of consti lutiori foi a 
long time It has now leached the nver bank 
Opposite Nan ch‘ang, but the ri\er has to be budged 
and it will be some tune yet befoie the tiade of 
Kiukiaiig IS nnuh benefited 

1915 1916 

Net Koic’ign Tnipoits 11,182,268 12,614,416 

Net ('hirieso ,, 6,981,601 6,361,145 

Evp'irts 21,114,261 23,431,435 


Total HkTU 39,278,120 42 406 996 

KIUNGCHOW,gi'>H c?i Uumf rJifni, the ^cat of 
go\cniinent in the island ot Hainan It was opened 
to foreign tiade ni 1876 by the 'rientsm I'reaty, 
hut was aft ei wards neglected foi 18 yeais It is 
thiee miles tioni the actual jioit, which is called 
Hoi how mn hni l"ou Kiungchow has a popula- 
tion ol about 50,000 and lloihow ot about 30,000 
Thcj haiboin needs di edging, as lu«adii!g and unload 
ing can only be done at (citaiu states ot the tide 
1’he island leinains undf\ eloped and indeed laigely 
unknown The trade ns tlieictoie so fai not gieat 
Half the espents is made up ol sugai and pigs, 
sehciimun ‘■eedh and dried tiuits being next in 
imiiortance 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Tmpoits 3,486,066 3,706,775 

Net (-Iniicvp ,, 196,216 24,924 

Exports 2,561,234 2,586,188 


Total Hk TL 6,243,516 6,117,887 

KIVEN. The French translitmation of ^ 
a book, or section ot a book , most commonly wiilten 
(huun by English writers 

KIYING or KEYING, ^ % ChU Yuuj, a 
Manchu and an Imperial Clansman oi Yellow Oirdle 
(r/ r L He arrived at Nanking with iLinr, as High 
CommiBSioner at the moment when Sir Henry 


I J’orriNUEH wais about to attack the city, August 9, 

I 1842 On the 29th he was one of the signatories to 
1 the Tieaty of Nanking He was made Viceroy 
at Nanking and six months later, on the death of 
Imi'U, became High Commissioner for foreign afiairs 
at Caiitoii, and then, in addition to that office, 
Viceioy at Canton There ho so behaved in his 
inoht difficult post as to win high praise fiom the 
torcigneis who had most to do with him. In 
kVbruary, 3848, ho was called to Peking and made 
President ot Boaid ot War, but in 1860, on the 
acccxssiun ot HssibN Ffng, he was degraded, for 
I Prisons winch aie not clcMily kriow'n 

Jn 3858, when the Envoys ot the Allies were at 
riputsin, KniNu once moie came to the fiont with 
In'- honours ipstoicsl and with full powers to treat, 
but it will ne\ei be known whether he hacJ 
\oluiitpeied to act, w'lth a view to re-establishing his 
! po-^itioii, or had been put foiward by the Chinese 
gov eminent as being the becst man to deal with 
foipigjieis, he wa-^ reunvc^l .so biu.squely, oi oven 
brutally, that he at once retired It was Mi Lay 
who suddenly pioduted an old meinoiial to the 
Einpcuoi in which KiYiNCr, to save himselt fiom 
degradation, had defended his appal ently friendly 
relations with the baibanam> at Canton The aged 
I statpsuian was staggered bv the lehul! A tcitnight 
j .itlei this failuie he was condemned to summary 
j dec ajntaliou, but as an Imperial clansman was 
j allowed to commit suicide He was 72 years old 
' One important .u t ot Ins was the memoiial to 
I the EinpPioi 111 lavuiir ot ChTistinmiv, to w^hich he 
I was laged by Lagiiene in 1844 'I’he lesiilting 
( lOKuipt and ju’cclamation gave toleration to Homan 
I Catholic isni and J^iotestaiitifim alike. 

I Morse Thf I nln naitonul lh‘lation^ nf the 
i'hun'-( hlmiAiv, Eamls The Nfnjbtth tn ('huw , 

( uTM-si RbrosnoiiY, 

KLAPROTH, JULES HENRI, was hoiii on 
Oclobei 13, 1783 lie began to study (‘binese when 
oiilv Inuitecn, With the help of ]Mh^^/F^/a incom- 
plete* vcMabultiry and an nnpeifect copy of I)iA»’ 
Chiii€*>e Spanish dictioiifiiy He studied at Halle 
and Hiesdc'ii, and at nineteen he ])i» Wished at 
[ Weiinai the beginning of his Asiatituhen Magat<m 
This led to his being called to Russia in 1804, and 
he* was dfipointecl inteipietei to Uolovkin s embassy 
to Peking He made a long ddtour to reach 
likutsk, tlicn proceeded with the embassy to 
Kiakhta where he studied Mongol and Manchu and 
made a ec.llection of books After reaching Urga 
and then being refused permission to go to Peking 
the mis*-i(m ret ui nod to Kiakhta whence a journey 
of exploiation was made to the east. He reached 
vSt Petersburg again in 1807, aftei twenty months’ 
absence, and was welcomed with honours and re- 
w^aid"- The Hii'ssian government then sent him to 
explore in Oeorgia and the Caucasus, but for some 
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unknown reason he did not publish an account of 
this difficult and interesting journey. Being then 
sent to Berlin to superintend the printing of the 
Catalogue of Chinese and Manchu books in the St. 
Petersburg Academy, he took the opportunity of 
getting his dismissal from the Russian service. He 
had been dissatisfied with hia treatment. After 
working at Warmbrunn and losing manuscripts 
Uiiough the invasion of the district, he went to 
Italy and visited Napoleon in Elba. He k said to 
have engaged himself to write for the Emperor, but 
Waterloo prevented. He went to Pans in 1815 and 
stayed there ttie rest of his life At Humboldt's 
request the King of Prussia in 1816 gave Klaproth 
the title of Professor of the Languages and 
Literature of Asia, with a good salary, funds for 
publishing hie works, and permission to stay in 
Pans till they were completed He spent the rest 
of his days in hie favourite studies, varied with 
bitter and stinging criticisms and dHCussions In 
1834, he paid a visit to Berlin for health's sake, but 
returned to die in Pans on August 27, 1835 A 
few of his many works are Asiattsch^s Magastn, 2 
vols , 1802, Jmcnplion de Yu, 1811, Suppyment 
au Diet ihmo\<i du Itasile de Ghmona, 1819, 
Vatidofjuc dcJ! litres ei manusenyis chinots et 
muntchous de la btblwthegvc dc Berlin, etc , 1822, 
Vbrestomuthte mandehou, 1828; with a largo nura- . 
bor of ai'tides on Chinese matters scattered through 
In'! other works or in the Biographic Untversclle, | 
Journal Asiattque, etc A moie complete list will , 
be found in the ('J. and *1 Repository named below 
(Chinese and Japanese llLPOsiroRy, vol i , Journal 
Asiatiqub, 1835 

KLECZKOWSKI, MICHEL ALEXANDRE, 

Count, was born in Galicia, February 27, 1818, and 
was engaged in the Shanghai French Consulate, m 
1847; he was naturalized as a Frenchman in 1850, 
and was attached to the French Legation at Peking 
in 1854, he was charg^ d’aifaires from June 1, 1862 
to April 11, 1863 He was then recalled to Pans 
a» secretary-interpreter of Chinese, and gave a 
course of lectures at the Sorbonne He was 
appointed Professor in the Ecolc des langues 
orientalcs vivantes in 1871, and died March 23, 1886. 
He published Cours de Ohtnois parU ct icrit, 1876, 
and a Discourse delivered at the Sorbonne, 1869. 

CoBPiBB ; Uistoirc dcs Bclatiom de la Chine, etc. 

KNIFE MONEY J}Ck Ancient Chinese coins 
of bronze, somewhat resembling a foreign razor- 
blade in shape and size See Numismatics. 

KOFFLER, ANDREW XAVIER, a Jesuit 
missionary born in Germany. He reached China in 
1649 and died in 1660 in Kuangsi He was attached 
to the Ming court when the refugee emperor Yung 
Lx was trying to hold Kuangtung, and be baptized 


the Emperor's mother, wife and son, besides large 
numbers of the clan, high officials and eunuchs. 

He fell into the hands of a band of Manchu 
soldiers and was killed by them on December 12, 
1660, — ithe first martyr m Kueichou It is said that 
his real name was not Koffleb but Wolfgang. 

See Helen, Empress 

Backhouse and Bland : Annuls and Memoiis 
of the Court of Peking; Bulletin Catholique de 
P6kin, 1916, p 294. 

KOKO NOR, also written K'u k'u nor, the 
Koko lake, also used as the name of the district 
called in Chinese Ch‘ing hai ^ fl$, clear or blue sea; 
which wds made into a piovince oi China by imperial 
edict in 1911 It lies in the north-east of Tibet, in 
land formerly called the Tangut country The lake 
IS 10,700 feet above sea-level, and is an ellipse 200 
miles in circumference and 2,300 square miles in 
extent No doubt it once communicated with the 
Ts‘aidani. winch was then an immense lake that 
overflowed to the Lob nor Now Lob nor and 
Tt.‘aidam arc reedy marshes and Koko nor a closed 
basin, an example of the desiccation which has been 
going on in Central Asia for ages 

The inhabitants are Mongols (Elouths), 29 tribes 
oi banners, and Tangoiiths, 40 tribes. 

KOLAO SOCIETY. See Elder Brother 
Society 

KONGMOON, tt (hiang mm, ^iivoi gate,' a 
I’reaty ]*art in the We.st llivei delta, now bonie 
thiitj miles jiiUind in spite of its name It is 87 
miles from Hongkong and 46 from Macao. It was 
opened in 1904 by the Magkay Treaty. The city 
IS on a creek, but the Customs House is on the West 
River, two miles away, where a foreign settlement 
has been made A railway runs south through a 
feitile district to Towshan, 83 miles away, and the 
Railway Company hat steamers running to Hong- 
kong, eight hours journey, in connection with the 
trains 

The export trade consists in palm-leaf fans, 
tobacco, paper and jo&s-sticks, 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 3,571,968 6,721,783 

Net Chinese „ . — — 

Exports . 1,103,202 1,530,949 


Total HkTls. 4,675,170 8,262,732 

KORKHAN, 'khan of khans', the title of the 
ruler ot the Karak'itai Mongols It has been sug- 
gested that this word, corrupted into Gorkhan and 
Jorkhan, was carried into Europe by Syrians as 
Jochan, the Jewish form of John, and that hence 
arose the stones of Prester John. This explanation 
is given by Yule in his Marco Polo, vol. i, p 205, 
(1st ed ). 
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KOUANG TCHEOU WAN, a bay 

which, with surrounding territory, was leased to 
France lor ninety-nine years by the Convention 
of 1898, the area of the leased land being 84,244 
hectares oi 326 hquare miles, with a Chinese popula- 
tion of 189,000 It IS on the Kuangtung coast, 
opposite Hainan, and about 230 miles west of 
Hongkong The harbour is an excellent one, the 
port is free, and trade is m a promising condition 
The place is under the authority ot the Governor 
General of Indo-China. 

K^OU CH*I£N CHIH, the bearer 

of the Taoist title T"icn Shik 3^ fiip . He was a 
Taoist priest with the surname Fu-ghkn, a nativ^o 
ot Chihli He settled on the southern slope 
ot Sung ishan and studied magic, until Lao Tzu 
appeared to him, appointed him head of the Taoist 
religion, gave him a book full ot talismans and 
told him he ought to take the title ot T'lcn Shih 
He took the book to the Wei erniieior T‘ai Wu Ti 
(a 1 ) 424) who favouied him and bestowed on him 
the title 

Ssu-MA Kxjang, T'uiuf Omn kan^f 

Dore Iiechf‘rc?ifs sitr les isupett^ tit tons, tome 
IX, p 540 I 

KOU LOU STONE. See Tablet of Yu 
KOUMDAN. See Khxnndan ! 

KOUMISS, KUMIZ, KIMIZ, an aident spait ' 
ptepau-d from males’ milk, the habitual drink of 
the Mongols and other Asiatic nomads It is made 
by putting tiesh maies’ milk with a little soux cows’ 
milk 01 I iird into a horse skin vessel, when acid 
termentation begins the licpior is violently chuined 
With a stick After 3 or 4 days the dunk is ready 
It will keep a long time and is regarded as very 
beneficial m pulmonary complaints It is moie oi ^ 
less an intoxicant, accoiding to the degree of | 
teimentation, but Mohammedan conveits from 
nomad tubes continue its use though abstaining | 
from wine 

KOWLOON, ;/l tt lun/f, the mainland 
opposite the island ft Ho igkong Hongkong having 
been ceded to Great Britain in 1842, it was not till 
1860 that Kowloon was acquired Bhuge had then 
sent an ultimatum to China, and during the month 
while an answei was awaited it would not have been 
legal to use any toice He therefore sent oideis to 
Sir H Robinson in Hongkong, who put Mi (Su) 
Harry 1*arkes to woik ; and he succeeded m renting 
about two square miles of the mainland together 
with Stonecutter’s Island for the sum of £120 per 
annum ’ No wonder that Sidney Heublht, Secretary 
for War, exclaimed that the Chinese were the most 
extraordinary people in the woild • Troops occupied 
it on March 18, 1860 The same year, by the 
("onveiition of l*eking, October 24, Kowloon was 
coded to Great Britain. 


In 1898 an agreement wa>s made to cede to 
Great Britain for ninety-nine years a total area of 
376 R((uaro miles including 90 sq m. of islands. 
The dihtnct IS called the New U’erntory, and it 
has been already much developed, especially by 
I (ads and by the southern portion of the railway to 
(\inton The C'hinese population i-s estimated at 
80,000 


’I'hc contiol of the Customs stations on the 
mainland near Hongkong was handed over to the 
Impeiial Maritime C’u^toins in 1887, and a source 
of fiiftion betw'ceji the Chinese a.nd Hongkong 
Governments thus came to an end A consideiablo 
tidde IS tamed on with the Hinterland, and since 
the opening of the IJi lUsh section of the Canton* 
Kowloon 1 ail way, in October 1910, the traffic has 


me lea ■sed 
Net Foieign Inipoits 
Net Chinese ,, 
K\p(<rts 


1915 

50,862,729 

4,592,685 

11,182,958 


1916 

30,159,083 

4,882,928 

12,001,472 


Total Hk T\s 46,638,372 47,045,483 


Rvilvvay Tram ir 
Net Foieign Inqioits 
Net (Iniiese ,, 
E\j>oils 


Total Hk Tls 


1,560,115 1,825,465 

452,248 1,132,350 

2,012,363 2,967,815 


KOWSHiNG, lao shaaf, tlic namo ot a 
Butish boat employed by the (’hniese government 
to tiansjxnt troops to Korea when w’ai with Japan 
was innmncnt She was met b> Japanese men-of- 
wai. and as the Chinebe troops w^oukl not allow their 
foreign officers to sunendei, she was fired at and 
sunk and over a thousand lives lost, July 26, 1894 


KOXINGA m KOSHINGA, etc, M ik H 
I\ui} hhinrj ych, ‘lord ot the country’s tamilies ’ 
The name, by which he ib be&t known, of Cheng 
Cn‘ENr.-KTJNG ® Wb He was the son ot a 
Chinese father iiom Fukien and a Japanese mother 
Both his lathoi and ho fought against the Manchus 
when they were establishing their dynasty The 
lather at la^t submitted, but Koxinga remained 
hostile and with his fleet of 3,000 junks bocanio 
master ot the sea and ravaged the coasts Failing 
to letam Fukien he obtabhshed himself at Ch*ung- 
ming Island at the mouth of the Yangtze (1666). 
Next year he went up to Nanking, taking various 
cities on the way ; but he was defeated with heavy 
loss and letrcated to Amoy. Here ho was sought 
by the Manchus, but he destroyed their fleet (1660) 
Tlie empeior then took the extraordinary measure 
of removing 10 miles inland all inhabitants of the 
coast and river line between Canton and Nanking, 
destioying their villages and tovvub and leaving to 
Koxinga no hope of supplies for his fleet The last 
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representative of the Ming rule^ iii whose cause 
Koxinga was hghtnig, was killed at this time, and 
there was thus no further hope ot the fleet bernjf 
assisted by risings among the people Koxinga 
determined therefore to establish himself finally m 
Formosa He was of course suppoited by Chinese 
immigrants there, whom the Dutch had not treated 
judicioinsly He reached Taiwan on April 30, 1661, 
and besieged the Dutch Fort Zelaiidia tiora June 1 
to February 1 the ne\t year, when it was sur- 
rendered During the siege he took many Dutch 
pii«sonetB in the neighbour hood One ot these he 
sent to treat for him with the fortress , but this 
hero, a Protestant clergyman named Hambrocock 
or IlAMBitouf K played exactly the jrart of Kegulus, 
encoiiiaged the gairison to hold out, and returned 
to he massacred by Koxinga with about 500 other 
prisoners The defenders of the fortress were 
allowed to depart witli then anus, etc , and the 
Dutch rule came to an end 

The new sovereign was naturally more acceptable 1 
to the Chinese than their foreign masters, but I 
Koxinga refrained from taking the imperial title | 
He began his rule well, establishing schools, making i 
i(»ads, eU But in 1662, ho sent the Dominican | 
Father Uicci to Manila to demand that the Philip- 
pines should lecognise his suzciaint^/, woth the 
threat that otherwise he would deal with the Spanish 
as he had with the Dutch This demand natiually 
caused troubles in Manila between Spaniards and 
Chinese, in the midst ot which a Chinese captain 
fled with his ships to Formosa and announced the 
fal«e news that all (’hinese in the Philippines had | 
bcMui massacred This report put Koxinga into j 
such mud luiy that ufter five days he died His I 
boii and grandson continued his kingdom till it | 
pashed to the Manchus \ 

Koxinga was only 38 when he died, he was I 
ambitious, but with some tiaits ol nobility, a man 
of great boldness, resolution and intelligence, just, 
though severe to excess His energy and might 
made him a teiroi to the Manchus and an objec-t of 
feai to the foreign peojiles in the East 

KO YAO, 9%^ Pou plain of the Sung perud, I 
twelfth century It was the manufacture of a 
potter c.illed (hiANu the Eldei, and is distinguish 
ed for its fine crackle The name has since been 
extended to all porcelain with crackled monochrome 
glaze ot all shades of celadon, gray and white 
Bushell Chtmsv Att, vol ti 

KUAN CHUNG, f |t , or Kuan i w it 

a native of the Ch*i States who became Ministei of 
State there and died u c’ 645 The speculative 
work called Kuan Tz^ IS attributed to him, | 

bat it seems more probable that it is a forgery of 
Rome centuries later The fnendship between Kuan 
Chung and Pao Shu-ya, the formei miiusier, was 


so stiong that they ate referied to in China as 
Damon and Pithias are in the West 

His policy made C’h‘i into a wealthy and 
aifluential State, and lie has been called the father 
of institutions that have been of the greatest ini- 
poitaiice in the econcjniical development ol C’hina , 
eg the taxes on salt and iron 

Among other methods to attract traders it is 
stated in K‘ang Hsi's dictionary, on Uie authority 
ot the Vhnn Kuo that ho appointed houses foi 
piostitutes 111 the capital of his state 

His master w^as the famous Duke Hu AN 
Hirth Histiiuj of China, Legge 

('hum Kvwiw^ vol i, p 370 (Given also in 
Hirth, r ) 

KUANG CHOU WAN. See Kounmj trhwu 

wan 

KUANG HSU, ‘it; (/foiioun tint reunion, tlie 

leigii title ol the last i iilei but one ot tlie 
dviiastv, wliose personal name was 'fsAi T'ien 

When 'T‘rNG Cjhh died in 1875, liis consort 
A tu T‘h. was with child, and if she had boiiio a son 
*'hc w'ould have thcichy siipjilanted the Empress- 
dowagei Tz‘u Hsi, who, though mother ot the late 
Einpeior, had been only a scioiidary concubine 
'IV^u Hsi, howcvei. igiioted the c laiims of the unboin 
child, find A lu-t‘e did not live to become a mothei 
The possible succcHsors to the throne were 
first P‘u JiUN, a giand‘-on ot the eldest son ot 
Tao Kuavg , he was ot a low'ei geneiation than 
T‘ung Chih and could theietore peiloim the piopei 
sacnfices, second, the son of Ih’ince Kung who was 
the sixth son oi Tao Kuang , he, however, was 
nearly seventeen, and w'ould theietoie soon have 
taken the power into his own hands Tz‘u Hbi's 
picparations having been made-* including militaiy 
— a (’oumil of Cjansmon with five Chinese officials 
was called, ''IV/u II si blushed aside the piopositioii 
that l*‘u Lun should succeed, on the giound that 
his fatJiei, Pi nice 'Psaj Ctiih, who was prefaent, was 
only an adopted son ot Tao Kuang’s eldest son , slie 
also put aside the nomination of the son ot Prince 
Kung, the 6th son of Tao Kuang, and herself 
pioposed Tsai T‘ibn, son ot Tao Kuang' s 7th son 
Piince ('h‘un and the Empress dowagei 's aistei 
The vote ol the Council appointed Tsai T‘ien, and 
Tz‘u Hsi immediately sent a strong guard to bring 
the child to the palace Ho was then tour yeais old 
The decision was contrary to dynastic law, and 
was strongly opposed. Tsai T*ien (or Kuang Hsu), 
being of the same geneiation as his predecessor, had 
to be the adopted heir of Hsien Ffng his uncle, 
wnth the pioviso that when ho had a son, that son 
should l>€ T‘ung C^hih’s heir A nu-i’‘h is sujiposed 
to have committed suicide as a protest , though this 
is not the only supposition with regard to her death ; 
\Vu K o rn, a Censoi, committed suicide at the 
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KUANG HSU 


time of T‘ung ('iuh’s funeral, four years later; 
and the many troubles ol the Kuang Hsu period 
are put down by the supersititious to the tact that 
T'ung Chth was lelt without an heir 

The young Emperor seemed to t leave to 
Tz‘u An, the co*Regent, more than to Tz‘u Hsi , and 
though Tz‘u An was too amiable or poor-apiiited to 
cause much trouble on her own ac'count, she wa«» 
Bometinies urged and backed by Prince Kung to hike j 
independent action, (see An Tt-hai) Theie was 
a sharp quariel between the Empiess dowagei in 
1880 at the Inqjenal Tombs on a question ot pie- 
cedence , it was quickly followed by the mysterious 
illnc'-s and quick death of Tz'u An, and henceforth 
'J’z‘u Hsj was the sole Regent 

In 1887 Kuang Hsu completed his 17th yeai, 
but slie was urgently petitioned to continue hei 
coiiiiol oi affairs foi a time, and it was not till 
Februaiy, 1889, that she passed hei powem o\ei to 
the Empeior on the occasion of his maniage to i 
hci lavouutu niece, the daughter ot her biothei 
the duke Kuei Hsianc. She then letiicd moie oi 
less tiom active inter tei erne with government 

'J’hc Einperoi'b tather, the fust Pnnee (’h‘un, 
died in 1891, on Januaty 1 

In 1896 China Mas humiliated b^ .Japan 
'I / u Hbi knew lull well where to place the blame 
toj the wi etched condition of the ainiy and na\> 
She dclendcd l4 Hung-(’IIAng, whose position 
between the Japanese and the aiiogant and ignorant 
Manclius had been must chfhcult, and she heaped 
blame on the Empeioi tui acting without hei knowr 
ledge and consent, whuli is not likely It is said 
that the long yeais ot bitlei lelatioris between them 
began at this time, and that the LnipeioCs ('on''Oit 
was also heiueloilh quite alictjated tioni linn, while 
the death ot his inothci, 'IV/u Hm s sistei, in 1896, 
rutide the jiosition more liopelcs^ 

'The unpojtanL leaders at the Coint at this time 
and later were Wi.NC. T'x’no no, iormerlv the 
Emjieiui’s tutor, and representing the more libei.il 
Soutli, Hsu J'lTNC., formerly T‘UNti Cum s tutoi, 
a conseivatne, and to all intents and purposes a 
Manchu at heart, though a Chinese, Kang I, a 
most bigoted Manchu, and K‘an(. Yu-wm wliom 
W^-NCJ iritioduced tc» the Empeioi Prince Rung 
died in 1898, and it was among tliese factious 
elements that the Empeioi ’s plans of relorm weie 
boi n The fii st Refoi m Edic t bi ought the Empiess 
dowagei into action, she professed sympathy with 
reform, but tightened her hold on the management 
of affairs, the first result being the dismissal of 
WtNG T‘un(i-ho The Emperoi fell more and moie 
under the niflucmce ot K*\ng Y^u w'ei and issued 
one Reform Edict aftci another, wliile the Empies-, 
looking on, grew moie and more suspicious The 
conservatives at last begged Tz‘u H&i to resume 
power, while on the othei hand K‘ang Yu vvei was 


urging on the Emperor the necessity of seizing and 
suppressing her. 

By August, 1898, the Empress-dowager was at 
one with the reactionary party. The Emperor was 
seeking the help of Y uan Shih-k'ai, with a view to 
first killing .Tung Lu and then seizing the Empress- 
dovvagei She, still ignorant of this plot, ordered 
^ the arrest ot K‘anu Yu-wtj, who was immediately 
j w arned by the Ernperoi so that he escaped to 
Shanghai The simplest and best-known part of 
the whole story js that the Empeioi then entrusted 
the details ol his plot to Yuan Shih-k‘ai, who, 
having pioinis^ed faithful performance straightway 
went and told all to Jung Lu, The immediate 
result was that the Empeioi was seized and confined 
to the small island in the lake, the island called 
Ocean Ten ace His leign was finished though 
the title of Empeior was left him, and Tz‘u Hsi 
entered on hei third Regcney It is probable that 
1 feai ot tiouble with the southern provinces, but 
more especially the express warnings the Empiess* 
dowager received from some of the foieign ministers, 
weie the only reasons foi Kuang Hsu being allowed 
to live Siv of the reforming party had been 
aiicsted and weie put to death, and K‘ang Yu-wli, 
Liang Ch‘i-cit‘ao and Sun Yat sen weie condemned 
to be executed when they could be caught Some 
leading leac tionaries whom the Emperoi had dis- 
niif sed were ro«itoiod to office “^JV/u Hsi came 
more and more under the influence of Kang I, 
but she put out many comforting edicts and had the 
brilliant idea ot charming the ladies of the Legations 
bv inviting them to the l\ilace At the same time 
she dreamed of a nation m arms and oideied the 
local tram bands to be drilled rn (Juhli, Fengt‘jeri, 
and Shantung The Bovei outbreak {q v ) followed 
in 1900, with all its viiuleiice and indecision, till on 
August 15, the Court fled from the capital The 
Emperor vvms in a common cart with l*‘u Lun on 
the shaft It was some days before the c'art was 
evclnmged foi a niule-littcr, then for a sedan chan 
\11 thiough this period, though some decrees weie 
issued in the Empeior 's name, he was a nonentity 
In J.iniiary of 1900, he had been made to beg for 
J'*‘c Chun, the son ot Prince Tuan, to be Heir to 
T L^NG Chih and successor to the throne On the 
jniiiishnient of I^rince Tuan, the appointment was 
Te-'iinded in November 1901 The (^ourt having 
returned to the capital, the Foieign Ministers were 
received in Audience as arranged m the Peace 
J'rotocol, but the Empi'ess dow^ager w^as in the higher 
seat and the Emperor m the lower 

Any particular that may be given as to the 
Empeior’s life or mind is no more than an on dtt 
Little can be recorded beyond the facts that he w^as 
absolutcdy helpless m the power of the Empress - 
dowager, that his health was bad and ever getting 
woise, and that he died in Nov^embei 1908 The 
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most varied estimates have been made of his in- 
tellectual and moial powers, hut the time to fully 
understand him has not come. 

Bland and Backhouse , China under the 
Empuu-dowager. 

KUANGSI, the hioad west^ an inland 

province, adjoining Kuangtung and forming with it 
the Two Kuang, (Liang Kuang) It is a wild, mount- 
ainous province, the most thinly populated one of 
the eighteen The area is 77,220 sq miles, and the 
inhabitants 5,142,000 The hills are not more than 
about 3,000 feet in height, but they occupy the whole 
province The Si kiang (West River) with three 
tiibutaries aie the chief wateiways, the West Rncr 
runs right acioss the province to enter Kuangtung, 
and pait of its Kuangsi course is navigable loi 
steamers Sugai-cdiie, iice, cotton and maize are 
the more important products, and there is great 
mineral wealth though it has been little worked 

Kueilin mw, er/ss/o (/Hjee is the cajntal tity, I 
with 80,000 inhabitant'-, but Wu cliou ‘Hi is the j 
most impoitant city of the province aii<l the icntu* | 
of all its trade It is on the Sikidiig, two <ind a j 
half days abve Canton 'Dicie aie thiee jKuta oj>en 
to hireign tiade, J^ungdiow t‘ing Wufhoii fii 

and Nanning fu 

The populiition consists ot Cantonese [Pu/ift), 
Hakkas and abongines The liteiniy name foi the 
pio\ince IS 5 fS ^ 

KUANGTUNG, (he hi Odd cast, the j 

most southern of the provinces, and better jirovided 
with haiboius than any other It includes the 
island of Hainan Its aiea is 100,000 sq miles and 
its population 31,865,200 It has Fukien, Kiangsi 
and Hunan to the north, Kuangsi and Tonkin to the 
west, with sea on the south and east Except foi 
the great delta of the Pearl Bivei the province is 
n'ountanioua, tlie lulls using in the noith to 6,500 
It Its lueih are the Sikiang jX (y ) w West 
River, with two laigo tiibutaries, the Peikiang 
4b ill 01 North River and the Tungkiang jfe jx 
East River, which together diain most of the 
pioviiiee; with the Ilaiikiang flC fc in the extreme 
west The delta is very fertile, rice, sugarcane, 
wheat, tea, tobacco, groundnuts, ginger and oranges 
being the chief products There are extensive coal 
fields in seveial districts 

Kuangchou fu, known to the western world as 
f'aniori, is the capital (See (Janfon) Other import- 
ant cities are (. hao-cli mg fu Iff | Fatshan fllll I 

with half a million inhabitants, Shih Lung ffl, 
Swatow, (^ V ), etc There are six ports open to 
foreign tiade, Canton, Swatow, Hoihow (in 
Hainan), Pakhoi, Samshui and Kinngmen oi Kong- 
moon (See undci ea<‘h heading) Three portions 
of the province have been ceded to foreign powers ; 
Hongkong (with Kowloon) to Great Britain, Macao 
to Portugal and Kuangchow wan to France. 


The literary name for the province is YUth 
More than half the population consists 
of Cantonese (Punti or pen it there are 

besides Ilakka (q v.), Huklo (from Fukien) and 
aboriginal peoples 

KUANG, TWO. See Ltang Kuang 

KUANG YAO, the general term for the 
ceramic production of the Kuangtung province. It 
is all stoneware, no porcelain being made in Kuang- 
tiing, though largo quantities are earned from 
(’hiiig-tA-(h^n to be enamelled and re-fired in 
Canton Busiiell Chincee Art, vol ii 

KUANG YUN, JSSW See Lexicography. 

KUAN-TI, called Kuan Yu and 

other names, is the Chinos>o Mans, the god of war 
He w'as hoin in live modem Shansi and was a hero 
of the peiiod of the Three Kingdoms He was a 
loyal supporter of Ltu Pei who became first Emperor 
of the Minoi Han dynasty Being taken prisoner 
by Hsun Cm‘uan he was executed in a d 220, at the 
age of 58 Posthuinous honorific titles were bestowed 
on him by several emperor^,, and Wan-lt of the 
Ming dynasty deified him He has sacrifices on the 
15th ot the 2ud moon and tlj<» 13lh of the 5lh IIis 
temple ih called Wu c?heng miao and he is to 

the inilitaiy what Conick’ius is to the literary 
(lasses, and in addition he has somehow eonio to be 
legal (led as a god of lilciature 

Doni Pedtenhes sut Its Supt rsfitions, vol vi, 
p 54 

KUANTUNG oi KWANTUNG, UR , cast of 
(he ban in. an alternative name foi the Manchuiian 
piovjiite Sheiigching, also called Liaotung 

It lb now also used for a portion of that 
province, foi the Meased territory’ in the oxtieme 
south, al)out 1,300 stjuare miles in aiea, which was 
leased in 1898 to Russia for 25 yeais (C^mvention 
ot J’eking) After the Rus^-o Japanese war the 
leased teiiitoiy pjjssed to the Japanese by the 
Tieaiy of Portsmouth, 1905 

It n often wiongly spelt Kuangtung or Kwang- 
tung, ab in NounECAAnD’s The (heat Hteqe and in 
HeusleFs Tivatiis, whore Kwangtung, North 
China and Kwangtung, South China, aie cariTully 
distinguished in the index Kwangtung i.s the 
province of which Canton is the capital. 

KUAN TZO See Kuan Chung, 

KUAN YAO, imperial or offici.al por- 

celain, the term being jiroporly applied to Sung 
ware made at the imperial potteries at K‘ai-f^ng 
fu and Hangrhow The namo is still used for the 
productions of Ching-tfi -ch5n 

Bushell • Chinese Art, vol ii 

KUAN YIN, 91 u- The Chinese goddess of 
Mercy. See Avaloktta, 
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KUEI WANG 


KUAN YIN TZO, whose name was 
Yin Usi, the official who, according to Ssd-siA 
Ch‘ien, was in charge of the '‘Pass’* between the 
Chinese Empire and the state of Ch‘in, when 
Jmo Tzu (gr V ) arrived there on his way to retire- 
ment and obscuiity, and at whose request the sage 
i.aid to have written the Tao Te Ohtng Thercfoie 
the work which now bears the name of Knan Ytn 
Tzity if authentic, would antedate botli Chuang I’zu 
and Lieh Tzu, but the internal evidence proves 
(onilusively that it is of much later date, though 
embodying some early Taoist teachings perhaps from 
the lips of Kuan Yin Tzu himself Its existence f 
IS said to have been known in the Han dynast^’-, j 
after which it \\as lost for a time As it stands, ■ 
it IS full of the ideas of Mahayana Buddhism, and 
may well date from the Sung dynasty It is 
apparently an attempt to unite in one system the 
Taoist and Buddhist dnctrines Some extracts ha\o 
been made by Suzuki, who thinks the whole work 
“full of profound philocojihical leflection “ It does 
not appear to have been Uan'^lated into any 
Euiopcan tongue 

ScZTKi Hi^tonf of Ohinfsc I^hiJo^ophy , 
Parkeii . Studies in Chinese lietif/ion 

KUAN YU. See K van T\ I 

KUBLAI KHAN. See Khutnlm 
KUCHA, ChUu tzdy in the Taiini basin 
on the Client South Poad between Tin fan and 
Kabhgdi It was aluady a liouiishiiig city in the 
sccLiid teiilury r It appears to liave been an | 
Aryan ('oloiiy speaking the language known as 
Tokhaiiun B or Kuchaiiesc , '■te Archdologi/ The i 
Han lerords mention it, but it is nut spoken of as 
a scat of Buddhism till the Foimor Ch‘ni, when 
it was said to lia\e .i tuple wall and a 
thousand stupa*- and Icinples 

In 383. tlic Foimei (’li‘in nil |5 d>iuibty subdued , 
Kiieha, and among other captives took Kumarajiva ^ 
(f/ r ) to Oluna Dining the next thiee (entunes j 
there aie many reteicnees to the place, wdiich is 
much piaised for its feitilitv, w'caltli, leligious 
establishments and music 

Hsiian Tsanu visited and desciibed it In 
658, it was made the seat of government foi the 
temtoiy known as Tlie Four GarT]*-ons u K‘unc 
visited it about 788, after which the next mention 
of it is in the eleventh century, when it was under 
the Uighurs, though Buddhism was evidently not 
extinct 

Chavannes * I)(i(inne7it< *®i/r Tou otei 
dentauXf Stejn . Anneut Khofun 

KU CHENG MASSACRE; Ku cli'cng Ifi 
IS 90 miles N W of Foochow, and Hua shan iP |Ii 
or Hwasang, where the mas'-aore actually took 
place, IS 12 miles from Ku-ch'eng. On Hua-shan 
the Church of England Mission had a Sanatorium, 

se 


and here a sudden attack was made by some hund- 
red or tw'o hundred members of a Vegetarian sect 
which had been giving trouble to the local officials 
The attack was made in the early morning of 
August 1, 1896, nine foreigners were killed on the 
•^pet, Bev R W Stew'art and his wife, Miss 
Ncllix Saundeus, Miss Topsy Saunders, Miss 
HK smE Newm'ovtbf, Miss Elsie Marshall, Miss 
SrxvwRT, (not related to the other Stewai’ts) 
XiiiM* Lina Yi-llop, and Miss Annie Gordon. 
Seveial otheis leceised ‘^eveie wounds, tw'o Stewart 
diildreu dvnig of then lujunes 

KU CH‘UAN HUI, The fullest 

(‘hiricsf work on natne coins, issued in 1864 See 
Xutii i.'^iiifitn s 

KUEI CHOW, pfeiwus distnety a south- 
ern proMUce, has an area of 67,182 sq miles and a 
popuLition of 7.650,000 It has Sm'ich'uan on the 
noith, \ unnan on tlie west, Kuangsi on the south 
and Iluurin on the east Seven-tenths of the pro- 
\ iiuc is mountainous, the valleys lying at some 6,000 
feet and the hills ii^^ing to 9,000 feet The chief 
luei IS the Wu chiang jX which flows into the 
\ aiigtze , the Hua chiang ffc Jl and Liu chiang Ml tt 
flow south into the West Rivoi, which for some 
distance i- the southein boundary of the province 
Thrio is a good deal ol nurieial wealth, which is 
iieglec ted 

Kueivang lu , "Jth 100.000 inhabitant**, 

is the capital city 

The proviine has onlv been pait of the Chinese 
einpne lor tw'o tentiiiie^, and p.irt of it remained 
independent till 1869 1’he (’hinese form only one 
fouith ol the p(]>ulalion, the lest being aboiiginal 
Inhts, Mi.iotzu, I (hia, Chung chia and Lolo 
(See \hitn(fme^) 

I’lie literal y name for the province is Ch‘ien jjf 

K UEI HSING, Haa. the god of literature, 
and distiibiitor of htoiary degrees Oiiginally the 
tonstcllation K'liet was worshipped as god of 
lileiature, .uid was supjiosed to he the palace of 
Wj-n Cii'ano (q I ) Later K*uet IQ in tho constel- 
lation Ursa Major was substituted The origin of 
K'x^ei iisiNC as a god, and of Wkn ch'ang and the 
( ounce tioii hotw^een these twm is very difficult to 
uiunvel ironi the Chinese texts Both are Taoist 

products 

Dour Itfihen'he'^ sut les SupetsHttonSy vol vi, 

> p 45, Mayers hi X C H B 1 S Jouinaly 1869 

I KUEI RIVER, a river rising 

' HI the noith east of Kuangsi and falling into the 
I We^t B-iver at Wuthow Its upper waters and 
those of the Smug river aie joined by a canal, thus 
providing a w-aterw^av betw'een (’anton and the 
Yangtze ports See Sunuf Btver 

KUEI WANG, aa£. See Yung TA 
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KUEILIN FU, ft#, the capital of Kuangsi, 
in lat. 26° 16‘ N., long 110° 18* E. When Shih 
Ht7ano Ti annexed Yueh in 216 b r he named the 
new province Kuei lin or Cassia Grove The city 
wall, built in 1341, resisted the storming of the 
T‘ai P*ing rebels Above Kuei lin is the Kuei lin 
Pass over the Nan Shan, leading to the Siang river 
valley The population of the city is 80,000 The 
industries are insignificant, and consist in tanning, 
paper-making and umbrella-making 

KU LANG su, nmm, drum wave inland, 
Ro named because of the booming noise made by 
the sea on a hollowed rock . a reinaikalily pretty 
island west of the haibour of Amoy, a third of a 
mile from the city and having a circumtererice of 
about three miles It was given over by China as 
an Intel national Settlement in 1903, and the 
Consulates and nearly all houses of foreign lesidents 
aie found there, though bu^siness is generally done 
on the Amoy side 

KULDJA. See lli 

KULIANG,|yc)1}, a well-known summer re«ort 
in Fukien is situated on hills rnrio miles east of 
Foo<'h()w The temperature never exceeds 85°, F 
About a Inindred houses are owned by foreigners on 
the hill 

KU-LIANG author of a 

commentary on the C/C?/n C//‘i?v, which like those 
by 'I’ao-rH'iu Mtng and Kitnc-tano Kao is leckoned 
as a secondary classic He lived in the fifth cent 
ury n c 

lihGGF , \oI V , (proh^qomena) 

KULING, the name given by foieignens to a 
health resort at the foot of tlic Ku mu linq ft ^ ^ 
Bull Kange or 0\ Ridge, in Kiangsi (Hiciiard 
gives it as ch^u liiiffy Nine Ridges) It is 

reached tioni Kiukiang, without mu(h difficulty 
now, since theiu is a motor service acicxss the jdain 
to be continued soon halfway up the mountain 
The history of the sjiot as a siimmei resoit began in 
1895 The place is some 3,500 feet up The ceriMis 
taken on August 1, 1917 showed a foreign population 
of 1,731 There are 320 houses, besides a church, 
a medical hall, etc 

KUMARAJIVA, called the nineteenth Western 
patriaich of Buddhism His father was a native 
of Kashmir who lived in Kucha, The son went to 
Kashmir for his education, returned to Kucha as a 
Mahayfinist, and became noted as a teacher. He 
was among the prisoners taken by Lu Kuano, the 
general sent by Fo Chien of the Former Oh ‘in 
dynasty, who destroyed Kucha in 383 He stayed 
with Lu KtJANG in Kansu till 401, then went to the 
court of Yao Hsing, second ruler of the Later Ch‘in 
dynasty. 


He translated many works into Chinese, but 
It is probable that hia knowledge of the Chinese 
language was not very profound, and his translations 
have been generally superseded He died about 412, 

Giles . Jhoqiuphual Didtorwiy , Edkins ; 
(^htnese Huddhi^w , BrNYitJ Nanjio Cat. of 
Translation of Buddhist Tnpitalia. 

KUMDAN. See Khumdan 

KUMIS. See Koumiss, 

KUMQUATS. See Oranges. 

K'UNG CHI, JL®, a grandson of Confucius, 
born about 500 b c , and author of the If IS Chung 
Yung 01 Doctrine of the Mean His tablet was 
jilaced in the Confucian Temple in 1108 

Gile«* • Jhoijtaphical Dutionory 

KUNGMOON. See Kongmoon. 

KUNG PAO, fSt, polacc guardian, the title 
of addioss for those who held the honorary post oi 
Junioi Ouaulian of the Heir apparent See 
C Hard urn 

KUNG, PRINCE, properly Prince of Kung, 
fjr iR3E' (personal or qii.iM-suriiame SEES) ^t>*^**^ 
in 18.52 He was the sivth son ot the Ernpeioi Tao 
Kuang and brolhei ot IIhten F^ng who gave him 
his princely title in 1850 He was a member of 
the commibsion which in 1068 tried f*H‘i Ying 
(K j IjNG or KnvTNo) When Hsien Fkng fled to 
•lehol at tho appioach of tho Anglo Ficnch forces 
HI 1860, it was on Prince Kung that all the rospon- 
sibilitv lay of making the best teims possible with 
the foreigner Tho Tsung-li Yamen was instituted 
the next year, under lim presidency At the death 
of his brother HsifcN Fkng, a conspiiacy to seize 
the legeney was crusht'd by him and the 
Emju ess dowager , (sec Ts(n Yuan (Uj/ispnaKy) 
The Em|)ie^h-dovvagei by spec lal decree made 
his title ot ch'in w^aiig SR Prince <jt the blood, 
to be hereditary for ever, but she always bore 
him some ill will, and tour times at least ho 
sufteied degradation, though peihapa only for a 
day or a week the strong hand was always there 
to keep him in his proper place and punish 
presumptuous pride His son was proposed as 
successor to T'uno Chih, but Tz‘ii Hsi would not 
have it From 1884 to 1894, he was in letirement, 
then he was called back to office, and from that 
time till 1898, when he died, be was highly thought 
of by foreigners 

K^UNG 8HU-LIANG HO, The 

father of ('onfucius, remarkable for strength and 
stature He married a second time at 70 years old, 
Confucius being the offspring of this marriage ; and 
he died when his son was 3 years old, b c. 548. His 
tablet IS in the Confucian Temple 

Giles : Biograjihtcal Dictionary. 
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LACQUER 


KUNG-SUN CH'IAO. See TzH Oh'an 
K'UNG TZO CHI A YU. See OAta Fu. 

KUNG-YANG KAO, author of a 

commentary on the C7i*un C/lUv, considered as a 
secondary classic like the commentaries of Tso-ch'iu 
Mind and Ktj-lianq C'h'ih He lived in the hlth 
century b c. 

LEGGii: ; (^Junv^ic ClaMsics, vol v., (2^rolf(fomena) 

K<UN-LUN MOUNTAINS, %^\\!iVunlun 
shfui, also wiiiten K'uen lun A name both geo- 
graphical and mythical In geography it means the 
groat range of mountains which begins in the Pamirs 
in the west, divides Tibet trom Chinese Tuikestan, 
and dwindles away eastwaid in the hills which 
divide the Yangtze and Yellow Itiver basins The 
range is regarded by geologists as the true backbone 
of Asia, being an eailiei elevation than the Him- 
alayan chain, south of Tibet 

In legend K‘un-luii is a mountain of (Central 
Asia, pcihaps to bo identified with Hindu Khusli ; 
but Taoist and other fables make it the ccntial 
irouutain of the woild, 10,000 li in height The 
Hsi Wanc-mu (// V ) lives there with her faiiy 
legions j there is the fountain ot immortality and 
tlienco How the four gieat rivers ot the woild 
Many ot the legends arc evidently Hindu in origin 
and K'un luu is the same as Sumeru 


KUO SUNG-TAOi WXMI ^ native of Hunan, 
the iirst resident Envoy ever sent by China to any 
other nation. He was sent to Great Britain in 
1876 , Dr (Sir) Hallidav Macautnky accompanied 
him as English Secretary, and also Mr. (Sir) W. C. 
Hillier He returned to China in 1879 after an 
uneventful tenure of office, and died in 1887, 
('oiiDifcii . IJistoirv dcs Edationaif etc. 

KUO TZU I, a native of Honan, born 

in A n 697 Ho spent a long life in war and was 
one of China’s most successiul generals, subduing 
rebellions agains^t the T'ang rule during four reigns 
He died in 781, and has been canonized as Ciiunu 
Wxj 

Parker states that Kuo Tzd-i was suspected 
oi being a No^touan (ffiiistian 

Edkins Kivo Tat i/i, Journal, N.C.B.R.A.S., 

\ Lll XXXV 

KUO YU, US Utatr S/jpcchvs or Rcviarke 
coiicnniiKj the htatesj a work taken by mest to be 
by Miko, bisloiical matter accumulated 

by him when prepanng the commentary on the 
Ch'un thUu It IS sometimes called IV tn ehuatu 

Wylie Note^ on Uhmet^e /jiterafurc, 

K*U-PMNG TAEL. See Tael. 

KUSAI. A Manchu term, written 0 ilj in 
Cliiiicse, denoting a national division (Mandiu, 
Mongol or ( ’hinese) under each of the Eight Bannehs, 


L 


LAC. See Ijdhh 

LACOUPERIE, ALBERT TERRIEN DE, 

born at Havie in 1845, died in London in 1894 A 
rev else of foitune in the business woild diove him 
abrotid He went to London, and through the 
influence of Yule and olheis wdiom he inteiosted, 
he was charged with the work ot preiiaiing the 
catalogue of (Hiinese coins in the Biitish Museum 
Later he was appointed J^rotessoi of Chinese at 
Univet'^ity College, the students’ fees being his only 
toward His life in England, wheie he was iiatuia 
lized, was a constant stiuggle with poverty 

In hib studies and writings he was very 
versatile, and brought forward many new theories 
with much eagorness, giving rise to keen discussion 
The western origin of Chinese civilization is peihaps 
his mos.t interesting theory. 

A complete list of his many and varied writings 
IB given in the Thtvntj vol v, p. 428 et seq , 
and, of course, in Courier’s lUbhothcta Stnua 


LACQUER. There aic no exact recoids of its 
oiigin m (‘hnid tlumgh the ait can be traced to the 
Sung d^imsty The medium used is lac, obtained 
mdinly tiom the lac tice (Rhus t n tiutfna), ch'ti^hu 
^ ^ cultivated in ('ential and Soutliein C’hirid The 
white resinous sap, which becomes black on exjiosmo 
to air, Ls drawn liom the tree duung summer nights, 
collected and bi ought to maiket in a semi-fluid state 
oi 111 cakes It IS then ground and jiiessed through 
hempen t loth and made into a viscous fluid 

fl’he lac IS firbt prepared and colouied, then it 
IS applied with spatula and biush m successive 
layeis to the suiface, varying from three to eighteen, 
each layer being dried befoie the next is added, 
finally the lacquered surface is ornamented with 
painted designs, or carved before it has cooled 
W’ood IS the usual groundwork 

Yellow transparent lacquer contains gamboge; 
an amber laciiuor contains pigs’ gall and vegetable 
oil; the best led lacquei is made by grinding 
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cinnabar with the raw lac, black lacquer contains 
iron sulphate or charcoal ; golden yellow is prepared 
by adding powdered gold , silvery while, by adding 
silver dust, etc 

Chinese lacquer is divided into two kinds — 
painted, hua cA*i carved, ftuu i.h'\ mm- 

Canton and Foochow produce painted lacquer. 
Carved lacquei, chiefly a verinilioii red, is made at 
J ’eking and Soothow, but nothing cl importance has 
been produced at either place since tlie Ch‘i£N Lung 
period. Both kinds are sometimes inlaid wtli pie* 
Clous stones or mother-ol peail The art i cached 
its culmination under Ch‘jln hvso (1736-95), but 
it has always been infenor to that of Japan, which 
leal lit it Irom China. 

Busukll C/iiHftie Att, >ol i 

LA DR ONES, the I’oituguetoo name for the 
pirates who, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, were veiy bold and stioiig on the soutliein 
coasts It was estimated that theie weie 25,000 
men with 500 or 600 t^ajl, well orgam/ed in h\e 
divisions Most ot the xe-ssela were between 70 and 
150 tuns, but there were some of 200 ton.'j, caiiying 
twehe guns Jh>th meichaiit ships and coast towns 
weie liable to attack, unless they liad ijieviously 
paid loi exemption The ladiones weie under the 
rule ot n woman, the widow of one of then loirnei 
chieftains They incieased so much that the Chinese 
sought the help of the l*oituguese w'ho Liuised with 
SIX ships for si\ months l>etweeu Macao and Canton, 
receiving 80,000 taels for expenses In 1809 the 
piiates had incieased to the numbei of 70,000 with 
1,800 ships, but the policy ot cutting off supplies b\ 
keeping all vessels in port, combined with quariels 
among the pirate leadeia, broke their powei Some 
w^ent over to the Coveriiment and weie W’tll 
rewarded Chi.nlse Bbposttoiiy vol in, p 68, 
Davis , The Chutency c iii 

LAD RONE ISLANDS oi Ladrones, a giouji oi 
islands south east oi Macao, so named by the I’oitu- 
guese as being the haunt of pirates The Chinese 
name is Lao \v,in .shaii Hongkong m prnpeilv m 
this grou]). 

LAGOMYID/E, the Family of pikas or tailless 
haies Hix species are known fiom N China, then 
names and distribution being as follows — 

OihotvJia dariunta, Mongolia, O b^dfurdt, 
Shansi, Shensi , 0. tnutectefiSj E. Kansu , O cowsu, 
W. Kansu, O ennsn 7no?osa, S Shensi, C <i/nnx, 
S, Shensi, S.W Kansu ; O sorelkif Shansi 

SowETiBY Journal, N C B 31 A S , \ol vlvu 

LAGRENE', THEODOSE marie MELCHIOR 

Joseph, sent to China in 1843 with the title of 
envoy-exlraoidinary and Mini‘^tei-plenipotentiarv ot 
France, was born iii Picardy, March 14, 1800 He 
signed with Ch‘i Ying the treaty of Wiampoa in 


1844. P^re Calleuy was interpreter in this Mission, 
and issued the coriespondence connected with the 
Treaty and also a Journal of the * diplomatic 
opeiutionx , but this, by Lagrene's orders, was left 
uiitinislied Beturiiing in 1846 Lagrenc was made 
a peer oi France. He died on April 27, 1862. 

CoitniiiR Let, lielatiotis da la (Jhina^ etc 

LAKH. A Hindi word meaning one hundred 
tliousand 

LAMA mm, a 1 lUetan word meaning ‘ the 
siipeiior one ’ and corresponding to San&kiit LtUna 
TJie title of all Tibetan Buddhist priests and monks, 
by" courte'^y, thougli strictly applicable only to abbots 
and the higliest monks See Lamaism j Dakn Lama, 
f^aashvn Waddell Jiuddht&m of Tibet 

LAMAISM IS the form of Buddhism which is 
found Hi Tibet, and Mongolia, and in the smaller 
Himalayan stales 3’u*\jous to the intrcduetion of 
an aheady toiiupb Buddltisni into Tibet in, the 
se\cTith century a d under a wailike iiilei named 
»SuoNG T.SAN Cami'o, iiothiiig is known of Tibetan 
lusloiy Tins thiol had as wives a Chinese and a 
Isejialese Both weio Buddhists, and iindet 

thou infiueiiLi' the lulei acte])led tlie new laith 
The Ne 2 >alese Piiiuess seems to have fiad the 
giealei influenee, loi the 7hbetan wiitton language, 
whnh datcH lioin this time, is founded on Sanskiit 
This fast lulei, though not veiy mueli of a saint, 
was Jatei tanonized as an ineaination of Axalokita 
on account of liis sei vices to learning and civilization 
'I’he new faith made very slow^ piogiess for the first 
centuiy, but a latei chief sent to India lor monks, 
books and further enlightenment, and Oaiiu Bmi’o 
( HE (tlic (rlonousi Teachei) is said to have responded 
to the appeal, to have built in A l> 749 the first 
libeian moiiasteiy and instituted the first order of 
lamas Thi^ man, who bi ought a band of his dis 
ciples witli Jimi, came from the noiLhern part of 
Kasliniu, a land full ot magic and demons, and was 
a jiionuunced Taiiliist The original Bon religion of 
Tibet, which has some affinity to the magical side 
ot Chineso Taoism, was lull ot toimeiitmg spiiits, 
who weie woishqiped with human sacrifices and 
magiial iites only undeistood by -the Bon piiests 
'J’he Gloiioua Teacher was welcomed by the people 
as a great delneier, though thepiiests ot the anciont 
faith opijosed him The final result was the mixing 
of the alixsady (onupt Tantiic Buddhism wuth the 
Bon superstitions 

The writings brought liom India liy Guiai 
Rxmpo Che and his followers were translated in the 
ninth cenUiry, and the Tibetan Canon formed 
It 18 difficult to asceitain the tiulh about the religion 
of this period, a.s the woiks attributed to the 
Teacher were wiiiten long aitei hw death; and 
different sectn early rnado their appeal ance The 
monks and the monasteries continually extended 
their sway over the people, except for a brief 
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persecution in the 10th century, which was ended 
b> a lama murdenng the rulei who had caused it. 

In the eleventh century, a famous reformer 
named Atisa arrived, and spread a new iiiteipieta- 
tion ol the old doctrines The rise of the Mongol 
dynasty in <^huia had great consequences for 
Lamaism Chunghis Khan had conqueied Tibet, 
and when Khobtlai Khan louiided the Yuan 
dynasty he greatly encouraged Buddhism in both 
the foims in which he knew it. He was the cause 
of Lamaibin being introduced into Mongolia, and ot 
the Tibetan canon being tianslated into Mongolian 
In Tibet itseli the Emperor iccogni/cd the head 
lama ot one ot tlie prim ipal sectb then existing, — 
the Saskya scliocl,— as Head ot Tibetan Buddhism, | 
and ga\e him tiibutaiy rulei shqj ovei the country 
'J'he Sask^d sect heiaine so powcrlul that uiidei the 
Ming dynasty the ieadeis ot othci sects were given 
similar lionouis, as a mattei ol state polity 

In the fitteenth centuiy a gieat leioimation 
took iilace in Tibet thiough a lama named Tsong 
Kapa tioni noith-wesl China It was known as 
Gelugpa (or Geliipa, etc ), and possibly some in- 
fluence exeited by Chiibtiaiiity iii ( cntial Asia may 
ha\e been a coiitiibutiiig cause The change was iii 
the duectioii ot a rnoie eUboiate iitual and organiza- 
tion ; and at tlus time w^as biouglit iii the idea, 
Since so potent, ol Ieadeis being legaided as re- 
incaimilions ot previous leaders, oi ot Bodhisattvas 
When Tsong Kai»a died his succe-'soi was believed to 
be his le incaniation , and Uie fitth ot this succession 
received recognition as temporal soveieign as well 
as leligious. leadei. The Chinese guveinment made 
him Kegent of Tibet, allowed the title of Dalai 
fjama [q a ), and built him a palace at Lhasa With 
this change oi status, came change of doc time as 
to tlie re-incarnations * the Dalai Lama was so longer 
a re appearance ot the reloiincr Tsonc K\i'a, but 
w^as AvaloivIta (or Paumapani, known in China and 
Japan as Kuan Yin oi Kwannon) For some time 
the Cclngpd sect, thus made supieme in Tibet, 
persecuted all the otheis, but at last tuleiation was 
brought in, and the rivals each established re- 
incarnated Bodhisattvas as then heads, equal in 
holiness to the Dalai Lama, it lacking his ternpoial 
power Tlio Imperial Chinese government always | 
kept a nominal su/eiamty over Tibet, and had the 
principal share in choosing the child in whom the 
re -incarnation ot Avalokjta was to take place at the 
death ot a Dalai Lama 

It is difficult to estimate the numbers of those 
who piofess Lainaism, the area being wide, popula- 
tion scanty and information vague. The 4,000,000 
or so ot Tibetans may be consideied neaily all 
Lamaists, and Mongolia has about 2,000,000 of 
them 111 the Indian States there may be some 
hundreds of thousandsu Even in Europe there is 
a remnant of Kalmuck Taitars on the Volga and the 
Don who hold this faith, but for the past hundred 


>ears they have ceased to be under the control of 
the Dtilai Lama The principal sects of Latnaism 
atlei the Gelugpa are the Kargyupa, and the 
Sahkyapa, both founded in the eleventh century, 
and the Ningmapa, which claims to represent 
Buddhism as it was fust introduced into Tibet by 
Gunu IliMPo Chl 

The Gelugpa is the strictest ol the sects, as 
well as the most ritualistic It is the only one 
which demands celibacy of its lamas They are 
known by their yellow headgear and clothing The 
Kargyiqja frect believe that then doctiine has come 
direct tiom Adt-Buddha himself, not thiough any 
ol the Bodhisattvas They weie originally hermits 

The Sdskyapa sect legal d Manju‘i 5RI as then 
duct pation They aie specially stiong in the 
mattei cl magic They w^ar red hoods and coats 
The Kinginapa, oi old Lamaists, also mostly wear 
led caps and clothes, but some ot the sub-divisions, 
winch aie laigely intermixed with Bon doctrines, 
are known by a black head-diess The Tibetans 
lecognize in all eighteen sects of then religion 

I'he diief features which distinguish Lamaism 
from eithei Northern oi Southern Buddhism 
aie 1 The hieiai ducal character of the piiest- 
hood , with its two great divisioiH, of the degiees 
ot le incarnated poisonages oi divine beings, and 
the degrees of the oidinary human monkhood 

2 The huge jiropoition of monks to laity 
Evciy family, geneially speaking, gives one son, 
mostly the* eldest, to a leligious life A large 
monasteiy may contain as many as 10,000, and there 
aie ovei o,100 monasteiies in Tibet 

3 The disappearance ot the higher Buddhist 
conceptions liom among the people. Future recom- 
pense 111 aiiothei lite tor evil doing m this, the 
Tibetan has learned trom Buddhism, and little else ; 
and from the old Bon leligion he has retained a 
livelv and constant tear of evil spirits 

4 Asi a result ot the constant dread of these 
two things, there is an all -prevailing use of charms, 
espeiially ot the sacied lorniula, ‘‘Ommani padme- 
huni,” and ot the leading of the canon Wiitten 
charms aic swallowed ill sickness, attached to walls 
and cairied on the person, and prayer flags, and 
pia^ver-cylmders, (incoirectly termed prayer-wheels) 
ale tound oveiyw’here So pressing is the need 
foi inagit that even the numerous lamas do not 
suffice to satisfy it, and a large number of lay 
wizaidh also exist who aie coniiectecf more or less 
loosely with the monasteries. 

5 The enormous number of objects of worship, 
including, in addition to the usual Buddhist deities, 
(as seen, lor example, in China) a large number of 
tutelary deities, early gods of the Bon religion and 
Lamaist saints and sages. See Dahn Lamay ot< 

Waddell: Buddhism of Tibet , Hagkmanm . 
Daddki'^m as a BeUgion [G.E C ] 
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LAMA TEMPLE m Peking, j«?ngr Tung ho 
lunfjy was originally built by the Emperor Yung 
C iikNG of the Manchu dynasty as a palace, and there 
(’h‘ien Lung spent his childhood In 1740 Cln‘iEN 
Lvno gave it over to Lama priehts, and built them 
a college where no\ices were taught players and 
litanies in the Tibetan tongue, the exorcising of 
demons, astronomy, history and medicine In its 
most flouiishing state the monastery contained 1600 
lamas, but now there are *^carcely 400 inmates The 
fust Abbot was sent by the Dalai Lama in Lhasa as 
his representative at the Peking capital Amongst 
the notable sights aic two laige bionzc lions and a 
colossal statue of Maitueya in sandalwood, 75 feet 
high 

Ludwig Ytnu/ lio Kinuj, East of Asia, 1902 

LAMPACAO (with various othei spellings, sutli 
as fjangpitsaou), an island at which the Ihntuguese 
weie peimitted to tiarle alter 1542 In 1554 the 
tiade was concentrated theie, instead ol at Santian 
01 Sanshaii i ), which was closed lly 1560 there 
weie some five or six huudu'd loicign tiadeis settled 
on shoie theie, but this is the last ineiitioii made of 
the jilaec, and to-day it ''Oenis imijossible to identify 
the island, though it must be almost in sight fiom 
Macao 

Ljungstedt lJtt>(ouud of the Voriuguv^c 

Stti/ fill Lilts 

LAN CHOU FU the capital oi Kansu 

province, lies in the centre oi the Pio\ince and on 
the light bank of the Yellow River Its population 
is given by KuEirNEii and Richard a« half a million, 
JiocKHTLL says it IS from seventy to eighty thousand 
It was the jiost oi the Governoi of Shensi and Kansu 
(Sheii-kan) The duel industiy d the prejiaratioii 
of tobacco, and is inostly in the hands of Shensi 
people, Rockhill states that a louitli of the in 
habitant'' aie Mohammedans 

Rockhill The Land of the Taiuiuh 

LANCHOW MINES. These coal mines aie m 
the neighbourhood of Kai])ing, adjoining the mines 
of the Chinese and Engineenng Mining Company 
They are worked by the Lam how Mining (.’oinpany, 
which was founded in 1908 and has its seat of 
adrnini^tiation in Tientsin The (Vmipaiiy is now 
associated with the Chinese Engineciing and Min 
iiig Company, see Kailun Mtnuig Adnnm*^tralion 
Its capital is*thiee million taels, ot which one-sixth 
has been advanced by the Board of Finance 

The coal is bituminous and specially suited foi 
the manufacture of coke, 

LAND OF DEEP CORROSIONS, THE, a 

free translation of Ngam tjToq a classical namo 
tor Tibet It is used by AVaud and Edoah to 
designate the district where the Mekong, the Salwni 


and the Yang tze rivers flow in parallel, deeply-cut 
eoui ses 

Edgar Journal^ N C U li , vol xlv ; 
Ward The Land of the Blue Poppy 

LANG, ‘ADMIRAL,' captain in the Britiah 
Navy, was Commander of the Pei-yang fleet for the 
(^hinose till 1890, when his position became untenable 
thiough the intrigues of Chinese officials and ho 
retired 

LANG YAO porcelains of the eaily 

K‘ang Usi pel Kid with either apjile green or 
sang-de-baut gla/c Yau means kiln and Lang is 
for Lang T‘ing-tsu, who was Viceroy of Kiangsi 
and Kiciiignaii at the tune 

Bushell Chinese Art 

LAN 1 1 DAE, the Family containing the various 
kinds of sill ikes, the miiiivets and cuckoo- 
shrikes The shiikcH are solitary birds with 
harsh notes Some species iiiipale their prey 
on a thorn and then tear it to pieces, 
Lamm sphenmeniis is lound m S Mongolia and 
E Siberia, but in the wintei it comes down to 
N China and has been taken in Kiangsu and 
Fukien L lahtorn the Indian Grey Shrike, la 
said by David to be le'^s raie than the foimer 
SfiCHics at I'ekiiig L the CJ ley-backed 

Shrike, belongs to India but is not uncommon in 
western Ssuch'uan L bthaih is a large bird found 
in all the southern provinces and as far noith as 
Shensi L f meat us, the Dusky Shrike, is met with 
in the south up to Foochow and also in Hainan 
A ti grin as is not uncommon in the cential provinces, 
espoddlly in Kiangsi, and goes iioith in the bummer 
to Manchuria and Sibeiia L hucepkalus occurs 
m the north ot (ffiina. It winter& spaisely in 
Fukien and is common in winter on the Lower 
Yangtze It breeds in Ed stem Siberia L 
lu< loiunsis, the Philippine Shi ike, ib lound in all 
Eastern China, both on passage and as a bummer 
visitant It IS this species as a rule that the 
J'okingese use for the (base ot hmall birds, and 
they albo keep it for its song L enstatus is the 
Indian Red-tailcd Shrike ; it is found in summer in 
E Sibeiia and probably passes thiough cential 
China on migration To this species is closely 
allied L bupertdwsus Tephrodoinis pelvum, the 
Nepal Wood-Shiikc, has been taken in Fukien and 
Hainan The genus Pcncroeotm comprises the 
Minivots, which are strictly arboreal birds IK 
brevirostiis goes to pass the summer in Manchuria 
and may be seen in spring and autumn at Peking. 
The Chinese, though clever in their treatment of 
buds, cannot keep this species in captivity beyond 
a few days. P, tgnem, the Fiery Minivet, passes 
the summer in the wooded hills of west China and 
Mu-p‘ni P griseigidans GoULD is common all the 
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year round in Formosa and Fukien and has been 
tourid in llamfcn. P spccwfiufi, the Indian Scarlet 
Minivet IS apparently a resident lu the interior of 
Fukien, flomparcd with the other Minivets met 
with m China it is larger and its plumage is more 
brilliant. P, fraUrculm is the Burmese Scailet 
Minivot ; its colours are the same as in the preceding 
species, but it is a smaller bird, it is resident in 
Hainan and widely spread there /*. cmcicus 
regularly visits Eastern C'hina and goes in summer 
up to Manchuria and the Amur; in Poking it is 
seen but rarely P cant<me?isis or Swinhoe's 
Mmivet IS very common in South China but does 
not go 1101 th ot the Y*iiigt/o, in autumn it migrates 
to Indo'China /*. to^vus and P »t(infor(h are 
found ni Kuangtung Of the Cuckoo-Shiikes there 
are three species found in China, (htnuahts 
ivx jnnviiy resident in the intciior ot Hainan, 
Formosa and Fukien, Cant pophuijn milcmoptrra, 
which 13 common in the southern provinces, and 
mtiirutai whidi diffeis little tiom the last and is 
common in Hainan hut not mot el^ewheie m (’hina 

I)a\to i:t Ouhtalet Oi^eauor dc la Chine ^ 

(Lamidev, Pci icrocot ides, Camfiejihagides) 

LANTERNS, FEAST OF, Sffi i<ng chieh, 
et( This tlie iestival lankiiig ne\t in inijxiitance 
to that of the New \ ear It dates fioni the Han 
d,\ nasty, some two thousand years ago, being 
ongiiially a (eK'inonial woiship in the Temjde oi 
the Fust C.mse liom the 13th to the 16th of the 
fust moon, bunging the New Yeai festivities to a 
close Lanterns vveie not jiait of the festival till 
some (‘iglii bundled >eai'«! latei, and three hundred 
yoaiM later sLill two days, making six in all, wero 
added to the feast by Imjieiial aiilhoiity Lanterns 
are lighted in abundance on the 16tli, the gieat day 
of the feast, thougli tin* piettiiiess of the multi* 
tudiiious lights IS inipaiied ])y the iiu on being full, 
titiiiic papet diagons aio Mijipoited and moved 
along the hlieets in iciilistu fashuju by men whose 
bodies are (oiuealcd while their legs aie in public 
Jn the evening iniiiimeiable pajier lanterns are 
earned by the jicojile or arc hung in abundanco 
along the stieeLs Ciatkeis witliout numbei ate 
also let off The candle ends from the illuminated 
dragons are eagerly sought foi by childless wom»^n, 
and the dragons’ eyes wull give complete success to 
a blooding hen J-«aige quantities ot a special cake 
or dumpling are consumed at this festival See 
Fctitivah, 

De CJiiooT Lea Fetes anmtelU^ a Emoui 

LAO K‘AI French town at the 

Tonkin Yunnan fiontier, divided by the Nam ti 
river from the fiist Chinese town Ho K‘oii This 
IS the limit of navigation on the Ked Hivcr, 300 
miles from its mouth. It is a clean town, with 
few Chinese in it since there is a heavy poll-tax. 

Little ; dcroes Yunnan. 


LAO TZO , also called Lao Chun 
and Lao Tan mm. the reported founder of the 
I’aoist religion Lao TzO may be translated in 
seveial ways; Old Philosopher, or Old Boy or Old 
Chihl cr even the Ancient Philosophers. To 
aciount for the name of “()ld Boy,” a fantastic 
legend says that his mother bore him from her left 
side after a gestation of eighty years, and that at 
hath he had snowy ban and beard, and all the 
usual marks of advanced ago This account further 
says he was an incarnation of the supreme celestial 
being of the 'PaiJist worship (hence the name 
Lao Chun) ; and that his birth took place in 
B C’ 1321 Legends of many kinds have been woven 
louiid his rianie, thougli no countenamc of the 
supeinatuial is found in the Tao TC Chxng attiibuted 
to him, and the fabulous stones ^eem to have 
aiison after the ainval of Buddhism, to compete 
with the marvels told of Buddhist objt*cts of 
woiship All that is really kiiowm about him is 
found in Ssu ma Cn Ten’s Ili^tornaf Alititoirs, wheio 
we learn that he w’as boin in 604 b r and was 
theiefore lUi oldci contempoiary of CoNrurius 
His sninanie is said to have been Li 3|l, and his 
name was Erh native place was in 

the modem Honan, and he was ki»epci cd the 
an hives at Lo Yang, the capital of the Chou 
rlMiasty, wheie he is said to have been visited by 
CoNrrcius The inti‘rvie\v was not veiy successful, 
Lao Tzu deliver mg himself ot ceitain caustic and 
(iiiKal lemaiks, ami of vaiious transcendental 
ojiinions which made the orthodox sage compare him 
to “a diagini soaring above the clouds ” This stoiy 
lests upon the aiithonty of ( 'HrANO Tzu, and 
though not impiobahle in itself, is supposed to have 
been invented b> the )att(*r to turn Confuc’IUS into 
1 idi< ule 

Lao Tzu is said to have foieseen that the (’hou 
d\ nasty was neai its fall, and to have retiied into a 
state beyoml the western fioiitier, about 500 B C’ 
I’he offit lal in chaige of the Pass, (sec Kuan Yin 
Tzu) begged the ^age for a book of hm teachings, 
and the Tao Tt i'hing (q v ) was piepared and 
handed to him, altei which JwAo Tzu went westwaid 
and w^as seen no moio, but in later ages, vaiious 
tiaditions arose, such as that he went and converted 
the Taitais, etc 

He was canoni/ed by Kao Tsung circa 666 a d 
as The Great Supreme Emperar 

(or (fod) of the Dail Firat Cause In a d 743, tho 
Empeior Hsuan Tsung added jfc ± 

Vennafde Pinue of the Great Supreme By Taoists 
he is worshipped as tho first of their Trinity, 
P*AN Ku and Yu Huang Shano Ti, being the 
otheis See Taotam ; Tao Te Chinq; San ChUnq 

Parkeh Studies in Chinese lieligwn, Giles : 
Biographical Dictionary and Confucianism and its 
lit vaU, 
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LAPPA, called by the Chinese ft 4b Kung-pak 
(Kung'pei), an island forming the west side of 
Macao inner haibour at a distance of 1 to miles. 
The Customs opened a station tliere with several 
fiub ^tatlons, tor reasons fully given in the Customs 
repoits The ('ustoms returns shew a falling off 
which IS largely due to the proximity of other ports 
and the opening up of new steamer lines, etc 
J'jtacy IS \ery common in the district 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 11,740,818 10,335,168 

(Chinese ,, 594,920 418,408 

Evports 5,260,860 3,548,659 


Total Hk Tls 17,696,598 14,302,235 
CUSTOMS l)i:(ENNIAL jthl’OTlTS, 1892-1902 


LARIDAE, a F amily of the Order Gavuie, it 
consists of the Gulls and Terns. The following 
species are known m China 

Lariitt canna, L, niDCiLay L glaucus, L 
qUmcrsvena^ L ajfinia, TPistu truiacfyla, these are all 
found on the coast. L. craa^iioatits, on the coast 
and Po yang Lake L t achinnaiia^ the Yellow-legged 
Herring-Gull, and L both on the coast and 

in Mongolia L ndihundua, on coasts, iivors, lakes, 
etc, especially in the north L hrunntu eyhalnat 
in China and Mongolia h saiaidaai, common on 
tiesh water in China and Mongolia JI ydiopuujne 
(d'ipw, the Caspian 'J'ein, China coast and different 
parts ot the interior Sterna bexju, the Large 
Crested Tern, China coast, breeding m the islands 
north of Formosa HydrooJiclidon hi/hi tda,. the 
Whiskered Tern, resident in Formosa, I^ower 
Yangt/.e , rivers and on the coast II leucopttiaf 
the White-winged Black Tern, coast and inteuor of 
China, and in Mongolia Sterna fluvtatdiSf the 
Common Tern, coast and rivers S JongipCTinn, 
Nordmann’s Tern, N China and Mongolia S 
jiielarwurhen, the Black-naped Tern, south and cast 
coasts S. dougalh, S E China coast S 

maestheta, the Pauayan I’ern, in the islands of tho 
southern and eastern coasts S /tditfinof^Oj tlie 
Sooty Tern, on the coast and m migration in the 
interior S media, the Allied Tern, Fukien coast 
S anghca, the Gull-billed Tern, China coast 
Sternula sinensis, the Wliite shafted Ternlet, 
throughout China, on the coast and in Mongolia 
Oygis Candida, on the south coast Ana-ua stoUdua, 
the Noddy, eastern coast of Formosa and S E 
China coast 

David et Oustalet • Lea Oiaeavx de la Chine, 
(Landes) 

LA R I GAUD I ERE, the name given by the 
French to an island at the entiance to Kuang chou 
wan, included in their leaded terutory. The Chinehe 
name is Nanchoa 


LARKS. See Alandtdae, 

LAUFER, BERTHOLD, wa« born at Cologne 
in 1674, was' educated at Cologne, Berlin and 
Leipzig, and went to the United States of America 
in 1898. He has been a member of several important 
expeditions, to Eastern Siberia, to China, etc , the 
latest being the Mrs. Blackstone Expedition to 
Tibet and China in 1908-10, Since 1911 he hae held 
the post ot ("urator of Asiatic Etlinology in the 
Field Mu^eum ol Natural History, Chicago. He is 
Fellow Ol Member of a number of learned Societies, 
east and weft His works are numerous and 
important, they include Contributions to Populai 
Itehtjxon of Tibet, 1898; The Decorative Art of the 
Annti Tribes, 1902; Chinese Potteiy of the Han 
Dynasty, 1909, Jlomaiue of a Tibetan Queen j China 
Grave S< ulptuic^, Jade, a Study in Chinese Archceo- 
Jtujy and Itehffion, 1911, Notes on Tvrquots in the 
Kn^f, 1913, Chinese Chiy Tiguivs, vol i, 1914, I^he 
Diamond, a Study in Chinese and Hellenistic Folk' 
hue, 1915; Beginnings of Don dam in China, 1917; 
besides a great number of monographs, articles and 
ievu‘w^«? on archaeology, religion, Tibetan literature, 
ethnology, etc, in English, (German and French 

LAUGHING THRUSHES. \ Craferopodinae, 
LAW. — Though Chinese law, m the eailiest 
stages known to us, had passed bevond the pnmit 
i\c condition ot a set of customary rules, it never 
theless i eta mod, thioughout the wdiolo petiod of 
Chinese hiftory until the most recent times when 
the Monarchical foim of government was over- 
thiowui, seveial primitive characteristics The 
most noticeable of the^^e were tliat law’s weie not 

]>rjniarily enacted with the object of ensuiing 

justice between man and man, but had for their 
prime motive tho fcciinng of subordination of the 
ruled to tbo luh'i , and that the laws enacted were 
punitive, vindictive, and tho icsult of ex-cathedra 
I declaration, rather tliari lefoimatoiy and made by 
j consultative bodies after mature deliberation and 
j discussion The reason of this is to be sought in 
I the national type the sovereign was regarded as 
[ the father, with absolute authoiity, of the people : 

I he or his agents decreed the law, or rather, the 

j appropriate punishment, for each offence as it 

i occurred, and the father of each family was also 
j the autocratic arranger of matters concerning the 
I home; whilst mercantile affairs were settled by 
i prominent merchants or, in later times, usually 
. the guilds, or tho village elders With the main- 
[ tenance of private rights in civil or industrial 
1 questions the state had thus generally no concern 
Viewing Chinese law in i elation to the social 
structure, we easily see why the most heinous 
offences of man against man are not put first in 
the primitive body of laws, Thus, sundry offences 
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not involving the lives of the rulers may be 
punishable with severer penalties than the actual | 
murder of one private citizen by another The j 
king was the law -maker, and “ the \anous oeie- i 
monies to be observed in niarridges, funerals and 
mourning, hospitalities, religious woiahip, and the 
conduct of hostilities , the nieahures of capacity, 
length, weight, etc , and the written characters 
of the language —these were all determined by 
imperial prerogative To inno\ate in them was i 
a capital offence ” (Canon of Shu?i, par 8; Doct- \ 
line of Mea7if ch 28) In the eailie&t stages of 
Chinese law we find none, and thioughout its 
history very little, of that diJfeicntiation and 
heterogeneity which aie pre essential to piogre&s 
There are veiy few of the \anoiis brariclies of j 
European systems, without winch modern Western i 
law would hardly seem to be law at all Legja- j 
lative, judiddl, and executive functions ba\o never j 
been completely diifercntiated in the Chinese , 
system It has remained duiing almost its whole } 
course what we know as public law (constitutional j 
and criminal), and if wo exclude the general < 
regulations concerning the government and the | 
special rules concerning sacrificeb, etc , we find | 
that what remains of the earliest enactments which 
have come down to us is a body of law's practically 
all falling under the heading of criminal law 
An account of e.uly Chinese law must thus lesolve 
itseK into a dcstription of what weie declaicd 
to be Climes and what were the reHi>ertivo pmush- 
inunts assigned to thoiri 

Wo find the first mention of these in the 
clasMcai S?iu Cliuxq, or Canon of HiHoiy (q v ) 
We there read (Canon of Shun, par 2) Shun 
“ gave delineation oi the statutoiy piiiushmonts, 
enacting banisliment as a mitigation of the fne 
great inflictions; with the whip to be employed 
in the magistrates' courts, the stick to bo employed 
in schools, and money to bo received for redeem^ 
able crimes Inadvertent offences and those which 
might be caused by misfortune were to bo par- 
doned, but those who offended piesurnptuuubly oi 
repeatedly were to bo punished with death The 
five punishments S hfany hero alluded to 

were — branding (on the forehead) Q mo, a 
tattooing of the face to mark a criminal off from 
the rest of the community, inflicted on those who 
“ did not act according to right or did what they 
ought not to do;’* cutting off the nose 84 2?i, on 
those who “ altered or disobeyed the sovereign s 
laws, changed the style of clothes, cai^s sedans, 
etc , or who wounded, stole, committed adulieiy, 
or created disturbances harmful to the govern 
ment;” cutting off the legs at the knees JlJ * 
and amputating the knee-cap pm, for climbing 
over walls to steal, undermining or damaging city 
gates, destroying bridges, etc ; castration « hung, 
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for rape, illicit intercourse, etc . ; and death 
ta p*i, by various modes of execution, for assisting 
rebels against the government, robbery with 
violence, etc. These “ five severe penalties ” 
might, on the grounds of compassion, doubt as to 
the law, loyal consanguinity, or exceptional merit, 
be commuted to banishment J)(q hu to a gi eater or 
less distance, winch was looked upon as a lighter 
punishment than those attaching to the graver 
Climes Slighter offences than those punishable 
with the five severe penalties oi with banishment 
were punishable with whipping ({t! pten, employed 
against officers in the courts, and flogging p'tc, 
against those in the schools 

Obviously we aie here not at tlie beginning of 
things, and indeed it is evident that this system 
was in existence at least under Shun’s predecessor 
Yao, and also that it may not have originated with 
him, and it js necessaiy to note tins because native 
bcholais, in order to explain the discrepancy be- 
I tween tlic existence of these cruel punishments and 
I the alleged happy and relatively perfect condition 
of things in the times of Yao, Shun, and Yu 
the great examples of the perfect ruler, have 
maintained that, though there were the laws and 
punishments, there was leally no necessity to put 
1 them in force, foi so liigli was the geiieial level of 
1 moiality that it was not even nccessaiy to close 
a house-dooi at night and lost ai tides w'eie left 
, wlieie found until the owner rotinned for them 
j Laws and punishments existed meiely as doter- 
1 rents, and in those cases where, according to some 
[ authoritie.s, they had to he put in force, it was 
i still sufTRieut to make on example, literally, of 
' the offender, for ni'^tance, by clothing him in a 
! foiihpK nous garment, this, so it is alleged, making 
I a gieatei impression than the infliction of the 
appiojiriato penalty. But though it is pleasing 
i to find an appioach to a veritable Eden assigned 
' to the eailiest peiiods of Chinese history, the 
I argument is stultified both through being made to 
I fit the facts, or alleged facts, instead of giving 
! au acceptable explanation of them, and also 
through evidence which goes to piove that criminal 
conduct of different kinds existed which was 
irreconcilable with the alleged state of perfect 
Mitue and perfect happiness. Though things may 
have been worse later on, they wore not so perfect 
under Yao, Shun, and Yu that the object of right 
social living was attained merely by the enactment, 
without the enforcement, of laws But this at 
least may be said, that under these early sovereigns 
the great blot on subsequent Chinese legislation, 
and a sure and certain symbol of absence both of 
civilization and comprehension, or at least fulfil- 
ment, of the right object of punishment, namely, 
the blot of the extending of punishments to the 
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offender’s descendants or other relatives (regarding 
the family or clan as the individual), was, so far 
as can be ascertained, non-existent 

Yu (2205-2197 B c ), to meet the “ growing 
disloyalty,” instituted the punishment of mutil- 
ation — a cruel penalty which was retained by the 
Shang and Chou dynasties In this Early Feudal 
Period we read also of such barbarous punishments 
as “ mincing ’* BS “ embracing the red-hot 

pillar ” (or “ Heater ”), walking a greasy pole 
so as to fall into a burning pit, etc , the diabolical 
inventions of the tyrants Chieh Kuei (1818 D c ) 
and Chou Hsin (1154 b r ), which, however, 
helped to bring about their downfall At the 
beginning of the Later Feudal Period ( Chou 
Dynasty) we find drunkenness conne(ted with 
tieason punishable with death, the same penalty 
being inflicted on anyone wdio delayed military 
operations by not arriving at the appointed time 
Strangling, confining by fetters, manacles, stocks, 
the ” cangue,” chiUy chaining to the market 
stone, etc , were further methods of punishments, 
though some degiee of leniency was shown by the 
substitution of amputation of the feet for amput 
ation of the legs Beyond the vindictne character 
of the punishments in vogue, we find a fuithei 
sign of the pnmitue state of the law m the exist 
enco of the lex tahmu^y which is advocated m the 
classical It Chx It is expressed in these words 
“ With the slayer of his father one should not 
live under the same heav^en W ith the slayoi of 
his biother, one should never have to seek his 
swoid (to deal vengeance) With the slfiyer of 
his intimate friend, one should not live in the same 
state (without seeking to slay him) ” It leceived 
the emphatic apjiroval of (-ONFurirs, and its spint 
has permeated the Chinese nund throughout the 
whole couise of their history Altogether there 
were in the early part of the Later heudal Pciiod 
a total of 3,000 punishable offences, including 500 
punishable with death and 500 with branding or 
feet amputation Crimes punishable with death 
were robbery, muidcr, unfilial, unbioiherly, un- 
worthy, and factious conduct on the jiart of 
officers, splitting woids so as to break the force 
of the laws, confounding names so as to change 
what has been definitely settled, practising corrupt 
ways so as to throw government into confusion, 
making or using licentious music, strange garments, 
wonderful contrivances, and extraordinary imple 
ments, persisting in hypocritical conduct and being 
disputatious m hypocritical speeches, studying 
what was wrong, giving false reports about the 
appearance of spirits, about seasons and days, and 
about consulting of the tortoise-shell and stalks 
(divination). 

There were certain exemptions and mitigations 
Children under seven and men over ninety were 
exempted from punishment, and women from the 


punishment of tattooing and feet-amputation. 

1 Instead of being castrated, a member of the king's 
I clan had his head shaved, being thus publicly 
stigmatized. No punishment was meted out to 
I the slayer of a robber or of rebels attacking 
i towns and villages. And there were fines, on a 
, graduated scale, in lieu of the severer punishments 
already referred to, whilst a certain amount of 
' leniency was shown to imprisoned offenders during 
! the most trying seasons of ihe year 
I In 950 B c the aged King Mu, having decided 
j on a reform of the criminal law, the Marquis 
j Lu, Minister of Ciime, was appointed to carry it 
out The lesult was the Aw Hstngy or “ Lu on 
Punishments,” which we find embodied in the 
' *S7/i/ Ohtng It was not a code properly so-called 
' Geneially, this piece of legislation aimed at avoid- 
' ing as much as possible the infliftion of the death 
I penalty, ca 2 )ital crimes being reduced m number 
from 500 to 200, and the punishment of castration 
I being made more lenient, while the regulations 
j respecting the punishments of branding and amp- 
' utating the nose were made strictei It was, 

' howev el , subjected by Chinese writers to the 
ciitici*!!!! that it introduced, for the first time on 
an extensive scale, the system of accepting money 
i fines for the most heinous offences, a method 
which has been followed in the legal code of every 
siibsecjiuent dynasty But, despite this criticism 
(the lone of whuh must bo admitted, though the 
' sjstem jjrobably saved the lives of many innocent 
! people), wo must give full credit to King Mu for 
i his pxiiressed wish to “ make punishments a 
I blessing ” and for the foresight of his dictum 
j that ” the propci end of punishments is to make 
] an end of pumslung ” Moreover, the procedure, 

I precepts, and forms prescribed were of a character 
! which would do no discredit to modern Western 
: systems 

The “ three stock ” law, according to whitli 
\ the three family connections of a criminal were 
' executed with him, was intiodiKcd by the Stale 
, ut (yh‘in in 746 b c 

I Dnnng the Feudal Period the laws of the 
, “ Son of Heaven ” were supposed to bo those 
* which governed the Middle Kingdom as well 
I as the whole array of feudal states, but after 771 
j B when imperial decadence set in, the vassal 
I states “drew up and published laws of their own ” 
j The early Chinese held the same sensible view 
as the early English jurists respecting codification, 
disapproving it as being a mould into which all 
I kinds of cases had to be made to fit (though they 
I did not go on to the establishment of a system of 
! equity) The advent of written law was supposed 
j to connote decay of government ; it was thought 
j that if the people could refer to a written text, 
they would resort to devices to evade the letter of 
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the law. Neverthelosh, by 650 b c codes began 
to appear In that year a code, about which very 
little IS known beyond that it was regarded as 
extremely seveie, was compiled by Tsano Wejn 
CHVNG, a statesman of Jm ; between 581-521 b c 
pnmitue codes were represented by sets of laws 
cast on iron tripods , and iii 536 b c a penal code 
for the regulation of punishments was drawn up 
The latter, which is said to have been the real 
foundation of subsequent Chinese criminal law, 
M'as compiled by Tzu Ch'an (Ktjng-sun C’h'iao), 
chief Minister of the State of Cheng (part of 
modern Honan), and was ot a comparatively mild 
character, but when it was cast on metal for the 
intormution of the people it met with the opposi* 
tiou of the officials, including Confucius, who 
legal ded it as conducive to the undeiminiiig of 
authority The great sago himself was, like the 
majoiity of Chinese juiists, obsessed by the 
“ inMiboi dinatioii ’’ idea oi law Ho was chief 
rnagistiate of tlie town of Chung Tu and later 
Minister of Ciirne in Cu (500-496 bc) Hi** 
classification of crimes was (i) offences against 
hea\eii and eaith, (2) piolcssmg spiritual inatteis 
so as to cause lebelhon, (3) opposing human 
relationships, (4) confusing ciMli/ation, and (5) 
manslaiiglitei Ho is credited by Di Legge 
I Viol p 74) with “ »m 
appioach to our piry B>steni,’' on the giound that 
“ when any maltei came befoic linn, he took the 
opinion of different individuals upon it, and in 
giving judgment would say, ‘ I decide according 
to the view of so and so ’ ’* Vut if this was an 
approach to the jury s^.stem it was the nearest 
the Chinese have .so tar made He also administer- 
ed a seveie lesson to sujieiiois and parents for 
neglect in training, leading to trime “ A father 
having brought some cliarge against his son, 
CoNFUCTua kept them both ni piison for three 
months, without making any diffeicnco in favour 
of the father, and then wnshed to dismiss them 
both The head of the Ke was dissatisfied, and 
said, ‘ You are playing with me, »Sir Munster of 
Crime Formerly you told me that in a State or 
a family filial duty was the first thing to be 
insisted on. What hinders you now from putting 
to death this unfilial son as an example to all the 
people’ * Confucius with a sigh replied, ‘When 
superiors fail in then duty, and yet go on to put 
their inferiors to death, it is not right This 
father has not taught his son to be filial , — to listen 
to his charge would be to slay the guiltless The 
manners of the age have been long in a sad 
condition ; we cannot expect the people not to be 
transgressing the laws * 

Though further sets of laws wore cast on 
tripods, none seems to have had any permanent 
influence The code which proved to be the ex- 
emplar of all subsequent codification was that 


known later as the “ Law Classic drawn up by 
Li K‘uni, {Lt K‘uei Fa Ching) a statesman in the 
seivico of the fust ruler of the Wei State, m the 
' 4th c entury b c; , but said by some writers to have 
I been hr&t put in force undor the Ch‘iii dynasty 
■ (255 B c ) Fiom this time on, each dynasty adapt* 

; ed the code oi its predecesbor to its own time and 
circumstancos The “ Law Classic ” was divided 
into six sections, the first three relating to practice, 
the fourth to geneial admiriistiation, and the last 
two to an exposition of offences It “ represented 
all that was best in the laws of the different feudal 
I states It lb remarkable that among crimes pun- 
j ishable with death it included polygamy (despite 
I the sanction of Confucius), but the intention may 
have been to stop the then prevailing practice of 
“ making waives of coiieubnieb ” 

Furthei bodies of laws which may be classed 
as (ode'^ wcie those of Shen Fu-hai (Shen Tzfi) and 
Kung sun Yang (also called Wei Yang and Shang 
Yang) ot the Han and Ch‘in States lespectively 
They represented a paity known jhh Fn Chw^ or 
“ J^egalists,” who advocated the rigorous enforce* 
ment of severe laws as a means of ensuring peace 
[ 111 the di8tuihi*d kingdom Their woik is assigned 
I to the >ear 351 b f’ They settled the law of 
j nmtintl responsibility (which has practically alw'^ays 
I been bo niaiked a featuic of Chinese legislation) 
j wheieby a ciimo invf.hcd ten families and five 
' neighboins “ They also arianged the punish- 
I menbs ot being involved in the death penalty, of 
j mutikition, of death (by various means), of pierc- 
j ing the skull, wrenching out the iibs, and boiling 
j in a cauldion '' Being cut in two at the waist 
I was the penalty for failing to denounce an offender. 

I In the Shu Chiwf, which provided us with an 
j account ot “ Lu c>n Vunishments,*’ we find also a 
1 de'^ciiption of the procedure in force during the 
! Feudal l^eiiod It is best quoted without abridge* 
I ment . — 

I “ When both paiiies are present, with their 
d(iumcnts and witnobses all complete, let all the 
1 judges listen to the five fold btatements which may 
j bo made When they have examined and fully 
made up their minds on those, let them adjust 
the case to one of the five punishments If the 
five punishments do not meet it, let them adjust 
it to one of the five redemption-fines; and if these 
again aio not sufficient for it, let them reckon it 
among the five cases of erroi 

“ Tn settling the five cases of error there are 
' evils to be guarded against -being warped bv 
I the influence of power, or by private grudge, or 
I by female solicitation, or by biibes, or by applicat* 
ions YVhere such things arc, the offence becomes 
equal to the crime before the judges Do you 
examine, and prove yourselves equal to every 
difficulty.” 
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We now come to the Monarchical Period of 
Chinese history (221 b c — ^1912 a.d ) The ** First 
Emperor " abohbhed the laws of the ancient kings 
and established laws of his own, known as the 
“ Nine Laws/' the severe character of which (at 
least when the decline of the dynasty caused the 
laws to be made even severer than they were at 
first) may be judged from the nature of some of 
the punishments decreed Anyone who discussed 
a book or a poem (m violation of the embargo 
on the ancient literature) was executed and his 
body exposed. Miniscers guilty of treason were 
cut in two at the waist and their three clans 
exterminated Slander of the government was 
punished by execution of the criminal and his 
whole family Generally, crimes involved the 
cnminars family as well as his five neighbours 

For these barbarous laws the Hans substituted 
first the less severe “ Three Laws (for murder, 
death, and for wounding and robbeiy in proportion 
to the gravity of the offence) and later the stricter 
Nine Laws/' founded on the similar body of 
laws made by the Chains but devoid ot those of a 
grossly vindictive nature 

In 187 B c the “ tliroo stock " law was 
abolished, and eight years later sons were no 
longer involved in their fathers' crimes The 
author of this lenient decree, the Emperor Hsiao 
W^N Tt (179-156 B r ), also abolished the jiunish- 
nient of mutilation and reduced the seventy of 
other punishments, but the substitution of flogging 
for mutilation was found frequently to cause the j 
death of the criminals, and had itself to be | 
mitigated Castration was still inflicted, the j 
historian Ssd-MA Cn*iEN being thus punished in f 
98 B c for extenuating the conduct of a defeated j 
warrior Further steps in the direction of leniency . 
between 148 and 6 b c, being supposed to have led j 
to increase in crime, the throne was memorialized j 
to revert to the former standard The Hans, | 
besides the usual exemptions on account of age, i 
etc , allowed commutation of the death penalty 
for fines, purchase of official rank, or (179 b c ) 
contributions of giain Sons concealing their 
parents* crimes, or robbers killing robbers, were 
pardoned 

Various fresh codes were issued, and by 
A D 89-105 tlio number of punishable crimes having 
increased to 4,989, of which 610 were punishable 
with death, an attempt was made to reduce the 
total to the orthodox 3,000 of ancient times 
Crimes now punishable with death were rebellion, 
illegal acts towards parents, etc , selling people 
into slavery, wearing embroidered silk by mer- 
chants; with shaving the head or compressing the 
feet, housebreaking, wounding, adultery, receiving 
bribes, etc. ; with tattooing, adulteration of coining 
metal wi^ fetters, casting implements or boiling 


salt illegally, etc. Extreme cruelty still character- 
ised the punishments, though only three of the 
Fiv e Punishments of the “ First Emperor ” were 
in force, namely, branding the face, cutting off 
the nose, and amputating the feet (or toes). The 
latter was applicable to 600 offences. Driving a 
cart over a criminars legs, or beating them with 
a cudgel was the prototype of the modern Manchu 
punishment of bruising the legs with a stick 
forcibly held down by two lictors Criminals 
sometimes had their legs pierced with a gimlet, 
or were allowed to die of cold or hunger 

The general character of Chinese law above 
indicated remained practically unchanged for the 
next 1,000 years, the principal alterations and 
enlargements noted by Chinese writers having 
taken place in the Wei, Chin, Ch‘i, Sui, T'ang, 
Sung, Yuan, and Ming dynasties (220 b c to 
1644 A i) ), and it will bo unnecessary to follow 
out in detail the increasing or decreasing of the 
sev^eiity of punishments or the modification of old 
laws and the making of new ones It will be 
sufficient to pass to the laws of the later Monar- 
chical periods Following on several previous 
codes, notably that of Kao Tsu of the T‘ang 
dynasty which was, however, more of a guide for 
judicial officors than a sot of laws for the inform- 
i at ion of the ))ublic), tlie great Emperor YuNa Lo 
(ad 1403-25) drew up what was a code in the 
modern Western sense of the word, and upon this 
was based the w^ell-known Ta ChHng Lii h%y the 
Laws and Statutes of the Great Chhng Dynasty, 
which remained in force during the whole of that 
period (a p 1644-1912) The lu were tho laws or 
cardinal principles (jus stnetum) based largely 
upon the Yukq Lo code, which were promulgated 
when the dynasty had become firmly established, 
and which remained unaltered The li were 
supplementary statutes (though not to be described 
as exactly equivalent to our body of equity) which 
modified and extended the original law, adapting 
it to the time and circumstances These were con- 
tinually added to, and revised every five years 
The Ta Ch*ing LU Li were thus the laws of the 
Mings, founded on the Yung Lo code, modified so 
as to include the Manchu customary law, wad 
adapted to meet necessary changes They were 
issued in the 6th moon of the 3rd year of 
Shun Chih (June, 1647). 

The penal Code (lil) was divided into seven 
main sections comprising General, Civil, Fiscal, 
Ritual, Military, and Criminal Laws, and those 
relating to Public Works. The punishments pce- 
scribed, which were not confined to criminal cases, 
I — beating with the light bamboo ^ c7i*ihf 
with the heavy bamboo ft change transportation to 
a short distance for a few years t'tt, banishment 
to a long distance for life jjK and death 
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ssH by strangling or decapitation Oiigiiially i 
the Manchu code sanctioned only two kinds of i 
punishment— death and flogging The latter was 1 
also applicable to women, but in piactice this 1 
barbarous section of the Code soon fell into disuse j 
The barbarous punishments of hug ! 

“ lingering death,** or “ slicing to pieces,** for ' 
high treason, parriqide, for women who killed their | 
husbands, and murderers who killed three persons 
of one family, and of the “stomach-cutter,*’' applied 
on the overthrow of the Mings to those who refused i 
to adopt the Manchu coiffuie, weie inventions of ' 
the ('hinese emperor Jen Tsuno (a i> 1023-64) | 

The instruments to be used in punishment were 
also carefully defined m the code a fiat, polished 
piece of bamboo of stated shape, weight, and 
dimensions, the cangue (cAi«), a liame or collar 
of dry wood 3 feet square and 30 Ib*^ in weight, 
which whilst worn prevented the criminal from 
sleeping or feeding himself ; iron chains, handcuffs, 
fetters, and two instrunieiits of torture for com- ' 
pressing the anklebones (geneially foi men) and [ 
squeezing the fingers (geneially lor women) The } 
two latter were used wdicn nocchhary, in cases of | 
robbery or homicide, to extort confession, without ' 
winch no ciiminal could be punibhed Besides | 
these foims, legally sanctioned by the Code (sect , 
404) and by an edict of the Enipeior K‘ang Hsi, j 
vaiioua other foims of toiture were freely piactised i 
in all the jamens and piisons throughout the ^ 
enijiire, being, as a rule, moie general and more j 
ciuel m the south than in the north, practically ' 
the only check on their use being the leai that, 
it used in excess, the official icsponsible might be 
reported, and ieplac(*d in office by a fa\ouiite of 
hi** superior 

Capital cimies, besides high trea&on and pai- 
ricide, included seiMng a foreign state, piactising 
magic, stealing sacrificial imjdements, impel lal cr 
official seals, or 120 ounces of silver, counterfeiting 
coin, robbery and kidnapping by violence, opening 
a coffin, homicide, etc Banishment was the 
punishment for kidnapping by stiatageni, attempt- 
ing to murder, chaiging with killing, sinking an 
officer, beating a disobedient son or grandson to 
death, adultery, abduction, etc Transpoi tation 
was for indecent assault, criminal intercourse with 
a lelativo, procuiing abortion, etc Bainbooing 
wa» for theft, entering a house at night, quarrel 
ling and fighting, a wife striking her husband, 
abusive language, fornication, accidentally setting 
fire to one*B own house, making false weights an<^ 
measures, gambling, etc There wore also the 
usual exemptions on account of ago, imperial re- 
lationship, etc , and redemptions by means of fines 

pnumliincttt of cnttiiiff in two at the wnlsst arose out ol 
a Bolomoiiic dcclsioii in u casu of bltruuiy, In wblch the man was 
ordered to be cot In two and each claimant told to m irry one ball ! 


Besides this codijod king-made law, edicts 
were issued by the high provincial authorities, in 
case of public matters requiring regulation These, 
which revived some old law or modified it to suit 
the case in question, had the force of law, provided 
they were reported to the proper Board at Peking, 
and they gave rise to a sort of common and un- 
written law, to which m countiy districts com- 
pliance would be enforced by the councils of elders 
The first part of the code (the lu) was translated 
into English by Sir Geohge Staunton Writing 
in 1810 he refers to the estimation in which 
the code is held by the people — “All they teem 
to desire is its just and impartial execution, in 
dependent of caprice and uninfluenced by cor- 
ruption *’ And as to the code itself : — “ By far 
the most remaikahle thing in this code is its great 
reasonableness, clearness, and consistency, the 
bu‘-inoss-like brevity and directness of the various 
piOMsions, and the plainness and moderation in 
which they ate expressed There is nothing here 
of the monstrous \erbiage of most other Asiatic 
pi eductions, none of the superstitious deliberation, 
the misoiable incoherence, the tremendous non 
ffequUurh and eternal repetitions of those oracular 
performances — nothing even of the turgid adulation, 
accumukited epithets, and fatiguing self-praise of 
other Easti'rn despotisms — but a calm, concise, and 
distinct senes of enactments, savouring throughout 
ol practical judgment and European good sense, 
and it not always confoimablo to our improved 
notions of expediency, in general approaching to 
them more nearly than the codes of most other 
nations . . In everything relating to political 
freedom or individual independence it is indeed 
woefully defective, but for the repression of dis- 
order, and the gentle coercion of a vast population, 
it appears to be equally mild and efficacious ’’ 

In forming a just estimate it must also be 
remembered that the object of this body of laws, 
like that of its predecessors, was primarily the 
maintenance of authority and secondarily the pro- 
tection of individual rights; and that, in the 
absence of a knowledge of sociology, a science not 
then existing, it was probably as neaily as possible 
under the circumstances adapted to the state of 
society it was intended to deal with And the 
small advance of that society m sympathy and the 
higher sentiments is seen in the embodiment in the 
Code of the barbaric clause providing for the 
imprisonment of an innocent child or grandchild 
of a rebel with a view to future punishment by 
emasculation and slavery on attainment of the 
pi escribed age. “Nor will the law allow an 
octogenarian and bedridden mother of a rebel to 
commute by fine her sentence of slavery Eelatives 
may be kept in prison for twenty years awaiting 
confrontation with escaped rebels — although them- 
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selves guiltless *' We here^|,j^ee brought out once j 
more the mam characteristic of C^hinose law referred | 
to at the beginning of this article. I 

Towaids the end of the Monarchical Period, 
as a lesult of the '‘Reform Movement'* arising ! 
out of the fear that China would be unable longer j 
to resist foreign aggression, a code of laws, based ' 
on Western systems, was drawn up It was named 
Chan Being Being Fa Lu^ or “ Provisional j 
Ciiminal Code," and contained about 300 articles ’ 
It substituted hanging or strangling for decapit- i 
ation and imprisonment for bamboomg It re- j 
mained in force until the end of the Ch'ing ; 
Dynasty, vas adopted in largo measure by the ' 
Republican regime, and has continued to be the i 
recognized legal instrument to this day, though 
Ignored at will by Yuan Shth k‘ai (who had planned 
to •‘iipplant it by a code of his own) dunng the 
suspension of Parliament (1913 6) Before its 
suspension the Parliament had passed only one ^ 
measure, the Presidential Election Law, and since ' 
its reassembling has been chiefly occupied in 
flaming the Constitution [B T C' W 1 


LAY, the name of a family which, for scveial 
generations, has played an hoiioiiiable pait in the 
story oi Biitish intercom se \Mth Chma The fiist 
of his line, as far as China is conceined, was GhORCt 
TjiADESCANr Lay, who niained Maiiy Nelson, a 
niece c)f the naval lieio He was attached to 
Bfechey’s ei.pedition in 1825 28 and, wuth Ins 
lellow-naturalist Collie, sent a collection of plants 
from the Loochoo and Bonin Island — the first to 
reach Europe Ho made tuither collections at 
Macao and Canton 

In 1836 he i cached China again, a«< agent of 
the British and Boieign Bible Society, went on the 
trip of the HimmaUh (q v ), and wrote an account 
of the journey 

He then entered the British ('omsulai SeiMte 
and acted as inteipieter to Sii Henry Pottxnger's 
expedition (1840-42) He was nude Consul at 
Canton in 1842, at Foochow in 1844, and at Amoy 
in 1845, and died there the same year 

He wrote a number of papers in the Chinese 
Rcpositonjj and also published The Chinese as they 
are 


I 

I 


I 


! 
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His children weie Horatio Nllson, William 
Hydf, Walter Thurlow, and Amoy Of these the 
first IS the best-known He was appointed student- 
interiiroter in the Consular Service, September 5, 
1849, but resigned on Juno 8, 1855 to become 
Inspector of Customs at Shanghai He accompanied 
Lord Elgin as assistant Chinese Secretary and, 
according to Morse, was very hectoring and 
truculent in his meetings with the Chinese envoys, 
and especially with the hapless Kiying. The tariff 
and trade rules of the 1858 treaty are recognized as 
being Lay's work. 


He was made Inspector-General of Customs in 
May, 1859 Three years later he obtained the 
Queen’s licence to enter temporarily the military 
scrMce of the Chinese Government The mis 
taiTiagc of the projcict known as the Lay-Osborn 
hlotiUa is described under that heading It led to 
his dismissal in 1864 

In Japan, m 1869, he arranged a loan of twelve 
millions sterling at twelve per cent , repayable in 
twelve years The money was to build a line from 
Osaka to Tokyo with a branch to Yokohama He 
seems, howevei to ha^e misunderstood the English 
fmaiieiersi on w^hom he had depended . the loan was 
placed on the Stoik Exchange, and his connection 
with the Government and with the railway came to 
an end (loiuig Japan, 1883) His wife was a 
daughtei of Dr Lkgge, the sinologue, of lus nine 
ihildieii only his youngest daughter seems to have 
been connected w'lth the Far East 

G T Lay’s second son, William Hyde Lay, 
born in England, 1836, became student-interprotoi 
Deccnibei 5, 1853, he ‘^eivecl at Shanghai as Vico 
Consul, at Kiukiang and at Tientsin, w'here he was 
t'onsul ,it the time oi the massacie 

He died at Cheloo, w'heic he was C'onsul, in 1876 
At the age of 40 Of hi& children, William George 
I's ( ommissionei ot Customs at Swatow, and Arthur 
IIvDi?. IS II B M Consul General at Seoul 

Ct T JiAY s thud son, Walter Thurlow, is 
the only one 6Ui\i\irig, he became student-mtei* 
pietei in 1861 but lesigncd in the following year 
He has since been CommiHsionor of Customs, and 
has one daughter living in Shanghai. 

The fouTth son, Am() 1 , was also Coninussionei 
ol ('ustoms 

LAY-OSBORIM FLEET. In 1862 Horatio 
fSELSON Lay, the Inspector- Geneial o± Customs, was 
instiuited by Pi into Kong to obtain and fit out a 
fleet ot bteain-vesfeels, to arm them and enlist 
foreigiieis lor thorn J^ay was then in England on 
fuilough, and the wiitten in&tiuctions weie sent 
thiough Ml Robert Hart Mr Lay was authorized 
by an Order m Council to enlist men and equip 
vessels tor the Chinese service He purchased eight 
ships and engaged Captain Sherard Osborn as 
Commander of the fleet According to the contract 
betw'een thesd two, Osborn was to be under the 
direct orders of the supremo authority, transmitted 
to him only through Mr Lay. 

When Osborn, however, reached China with his 
fleet, he found the intentions of the government 
Were far different , it was hardly to be expected tKat 
Chinese officials would consent to be ‘hands off’ in 
such an affair as a fleet, and Osborn found tKat be 
was to be placed under the orders of Chinese. He 
objected, but Prince Kung refused to ratify hia 
former arrangement and Captain Osborn resigned. 
Experience had shewn the Chinese that without 
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departing too much from their old ways of misrule 
it was always possible to raise a European force by 
paying for itj and they were therefore not ready 
for such a great change as to keep a fleet of their own 
and yet leave it under foreign management The 
question then arose as to the disposal of the ships, 
it was important that fully armed vessels should 
not be sold to any power engaged in war , they were 
sent to England and India and there disposed of 

Mr Lay was considered to have acted through- 
out in a peilectly honourable and dignified way, but 
he seems to have cntiiely misunderstood the Chinese 
character and to have thought that he could become 
more of a dictator than of an agent With the best 
ot motives and aiming only at China’s piogu^ss, he j 
giasped at more power and highei t onsidciation ! 
than could be given him lie was liberally treated ' 
by the goveinment as far as payment was comeined, 
but was dismissed fiom the Customs service in j 
Noveinbei, 1864, and Mi Haut was ap})Ojnted in | 
his place | 

Bluj^ Book I'hiun No 2 (1864) | 

LAZAR ISTS, piopeily The Congiegation of i 
the Mibsjon, lounded in 1625 by S Vxnclni de | 
Bavl J^azaiists weie semt to Cliina by the Piopag- j 
anda in the 18th (ontuiy In 1780 they weie sent | 
bv the Jh)ju! to iaii;y on the woik oi the Jesuits, j 
whote Ordei liad boon suppiessed I n 1839 M ongolia j 
was made a Viiaiiat and entrusted to the Jidzausts , 
The} now have ten Vicars-apostohc, 189 Euioxioan , 
piiesU, 529,000 Chiistians and about 35,000 scholars | 

Set* (\>fnfu t I icariui'^ | 

LEAD. Hei^ Minf)uh | 

LEATHER, The mamxfactnre of ChincHe | 
leather differs widc4y tiom Euiopean methods, the | 
gelatinous hide being cuied by heat and not by i 
tanning The plOces^ is desciihed in Hosie’s i 
South' u(ut, p 79 Ihe hides of henscs, mules, and ^ 
asses UK* tieated in a diffeient manner 'I’hey are | 
BUpeiior to those oi th«‘ o\, buffalo and yak The | 
toimer aie used toi hiiiding and decorating ; 
Chinese shoes, the lattei lor shoes, straps, scabbards, ’ 
etc Leathei is colouied black and gieen by pine 
soot and foreign paint lespectivcly The idea ol 
stall-ted oxen loi producing supeiior leather, as 
practised in Europe, has not penetrated into China 
There are now large leather factoiies at Canton (2) , 
Shanghai (2) , Tientsin (2) ; Harbin and Hongkong , 1 
while -the Cover nment contiols three factories, at | 
Vunnan-tu, Wuchang and (’hengtu, for military 
purposes Nanning is another centre, but the ] 
leather is not tanned by modern mothods Ihe ; 
“original” export of leather is about 70,000 piculs, 
of which 60 per cent is from Canton Exportation 
ml, as that which goes to Hongkong is returned 
to Chinese ports 


Leather manufactures imported only constitute 
a small item at present : Tls 731,000 worth of 
leather boots and shoes were imported in 1912 (the 
record year) 

J’he figures for 1916 are, Leather imported, 
Ilk Tls 7,541,506, Exports, (onginal). Leather, 
Hk Tls 1,247,933, Leatherware, Hk Tls. 266,452 

LEATHER PAPER, a famous tough kind of 
papei made in Kiieichou province The name is 
due to the Lrauslatiun of p'l fJt as leathei, whereas 
it also means hntL, the paper should be called baik 
papci, being made from the inner baik of the 
onetui juTjii/itftra 

Komk 'r/tret Ytar^ in China 

LECHLER, RUDOLF, a missionaiy of the 
Basel Missiunaiy Society He was burn in Wui- 
Leinheig ni 1824, came to China in 1846, and aftei 
52 vtaib’ woik in this country went liorne to 
Gcimaii} and died there in 1908 He was one of 
the i(junders ol Jiasel Mission w^oik in S China, 
and its clirectoi f( i forty ycais See Mission 

Haoeu (lunc'^t lircordir, vol \xxia 

LE COMTE, LOUIS, il/im/, a Jesuit 

father, born at liurdeaux in 1655 He was one of 
the SIX mistiionanes sent in 1685 to reinforce the 
Eicnih mission in China He arrived in 1687, and 
woiked ill Bekiiig, Shansi and Shensi He was sent 
home in 1692 to lepiesent to the Supeiiois the state 
of aflans, and <lied in Boideaux 36 y(‘drs latei 

Havret Art iSfde rhufunne de Si nf/an-foVf 
II, p 44, note 

LEEBOO, CAPTAIN. .See La Wairhintj 

LEES, JONATHAN, a riussionary of the 
London Mi'isionarv Society He w'as born at 
Mdiichestei in 1835, reached China and Tientsin in 
in 1062, and died in 1902 

LEGATIONS, APOSTOLIC. There have been 
three legaticms sent by the Bopo to f’hina . 1, 
Caidmal Dh Touiinon in 1702, 2, The Batnaich 
John Ambrose Mezzabarba, in 1719, 3, Tv\o 
Carmelite B.^theis, GoriiARn and Ildeeonse, jri 
1725 The'-e last had no great success and were 
soon back again See J’OURNON , Mezzabarba 

l)i J^loTDRLY Art //utruihie CafhoInjiiP cu 

('bme, p 41 

LEGGE, JAMES, M A LLD , one of the moat 
famous of Sinologues He was born at Huntley, 
Abeideonahire in 1814, and graduated in Aberdeen 
University In 1839 he proceeded to Malacca as a 
missionary ot the London Missionary Society In 
1843 the Anglo Chinese College theie, of which he 
was Principal, was reniov^ed to the newly-acquired 
Colony of Hongkong, where he remained during the 
whole of his missionary life He removed to 
England in 1873 A chair ot Chinese was constit- 
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uted in Oxford University in 1876, and Dr. Lsogb 
became the first Professor. He died in 1897. 

His fame rests chiefly on his sane, scholarly 
and critical translations of the Chinese classical 
writings , but he wrote and translated a good deal 
besides. Xi"or the complete list of his works see 
Pm, vol. ix, supplement, (Henn Coidier; 
heii Etudes chtnotses), 

H E Legge . James Letjge, 1905 


LEI SHU,)(|f|;,or woiks of reference arranged 
under categories, and generally called in Enghbh 
Eiicgchpaedtdc, The Chinese have many such 
works, some dating from very early times The let 
rthti differ m two respects Irom the western works 
with which they must be compaied in the absence 
ot an alphabet the ariangemcnt is according to 
subjects , and the articles are not newly written 
but aie o.\tiacts from earlier authors The more 
important of these woiks are given in moie or less 
(hionological order below. 

Erk Ya This is rather a dictionary of 

tel ms, probably dating from the fifth centuiy b o 
TTie clashificabi(;n is into 19 categories, as follows 


Ijf ku, Explanations 
■jg* yen, Terms 
m haun, Instruction, 
in ehUn, Helationships 
g* Luntj, Buildings 
ch't, Utensils 
m yiieh, Music 
P\en, Heaven 
ti, Earth 
£ ch'tu, Hills 


|lj ifhan, Mountains 
Tk iahui, Waters 
;§[ ts'ao, Plants 
mti, Tiecb 
a ch'ujuf, Injects 
JfH yn, Kihhea 
Jiird. 

« sfioii, Animals 
■Jp th'u, Domestic 
Animals 


T ung Tien, was compiled by Tii Yu 

about 800 A 11 It deals with the various 
departments ol goveininental administiation, and 
has 9 divisions — 

ahih h<w, Vood and goods, (Eionomic.) 
mm hsiian Jill, ('hoosing Candidates 
Kir chih luan, Goveinnient Offices 
ly li, Ceieraonies 
ns Music 

^ ptng, Army. 

3flj hsinij, Punishments 

clnm, Geography 
sS 51^ fG7i(j, Defences. 

The work has since been continued down to 
about 1736. 


HVn Ilmen Tuny JPao, SC IR ifi # , by 
Ma Tuan-ltn, published in 1319 This is based on 
Ihe T*ung Tien, but the 9 sections are expanded 
into 24, and 6 new categones are added, some of 
which are outside of the scope of the earlier woik, 
VIZ, oflicial administration The new categories are 
m yf Bibliography. H || Uranography 
Imperial Lineage. li Phenomena 
^ M Appointments. 


This work has been extended by supplements 
I down to the eighteenth century, 
j These last two works, together with the history 
I by Ssu-MA Kuang called Tung ehietx aie 

] olten called the Three T'uiig, 31 jfi Vung, 

T"a\ P'liig Yu Lan, • This is the 

fust of the works that should have the title of 
Eiicytlopaedia, as it deals with the whole range of 
I human knowledge It quotes on every imaginable 
i subject irom 1,690 works of which it gives a list 
I It WHS made by order oi T‘ai 9’sung, second 
j emperor of the Sung dynasty, was finished m six 
years, (a » 987). and called T^at PUng Pien Lei 
; but after the emperor had read the 
^ wliolo ot it 111 one year the title was changed to 
j y'Vn f*'tng Yu Lan (Yu lan meaning imperial in- 
I hppctioii) It was divided into 65 sections After 
MX centuries, when perfect copies were not to be 
got, it was reprinted (1572), and again in 1812 

1 u tlio work of Wang Ying-lin, was 

in 21 sections and 240 sub-sections The author 
I died in 1296, but the book was not published 
1 till 1351 

It was not pioperly a hi situ, that is, it was 
not auangod under categories but on the basis ot 
a Khyming Syllabaiy Four odd volumes aie iii 
the Cliinese Jiibiary of the British Museum and 
thci e are a few elsewhere 

Yiinn Chten La Han, JSHKj®®, ihe nK>!at 
, acccbbihlo and most generally useful of the coni- 
pilatioiifa of K‘ang Hsi It was ba^-ed on an earlier 
j woik, the Tang La of Yu Ati-ch^ 

j ot the Mnig dynasty, which again wa^s diavvn from 
tour T‘ang dynasty compilations 
j The work took nine years to complete, and 
I appeared m 1710 It is divid'd into 45 categones 
[ and lb very much on the same plan as the Yu Lan,, 
j but it contains halt as much egain of matter 

The Yung Lo Ta Tien does not strictly 

belong to Lei shu, since its arrangement was not 
accoidiiig to categones of subjects, but followed 
Hung VVu’s Si/ilubary of Ithyrms Hg Yun fu 

I cli*un yu. This enormous work contained 22,937 
c/iuan Jt was finished in 1407 The interest is 
less in the structure and contents oi the book than 
m the history of ihe copies prepared The original 
was kept at Nanking, but two copies of it were 
made in 1567, and preserved in Tcking At the 
fall of the Ming dynasty the original and one copy 
perished The other copy, nearly complete, was 
kept, but not caied for, in the Han-lm College till 
1900, when the Boxers fired the Library, which 
adjoined the British Legation, and the last copy of 
the work was destroyed , though a few score volumes 
wore afterw'ards picked up by foreigners. 

I Ku Chin T‘u Shu ChxVh^eng 
j K‘ang Hsi appointed Cn*t^ M£nu>lei, a pardoned 
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rebel, to execute this great work; but Yunq Ch^nq ] 
no sooner came to the throne, (1723) than he sent ! 
CH'iN into banishment. It is probable, however^ j 
that the work was by that time finished, though it 
did not appear till 1726 The best idea of the scale 
on which the work was done is given by comparing 
it with the Encyclopaedia Bntanntca • it contains 
between three and four times as much matter as 
the English work. 

There are six mam divisions, but the actual 
categories aie 32 m number. They are as follows 

ch*ien hstany, Celestial Signs. ' 

sui hung, Seasons. 1 

fa, Astronomy, Mathematics. 

JKIft shu etieng, Various Manifestations i 

I'un yu, The Earth. 

chih fang, Governmental Bepartmeuls ; 

shan ch'uan, Topography ' 

afif pien t, Foreign Countries. I 

jhS Imperial Court. ' 

Sr H9 Palace Doors. ! 

t1» ^ uan ch'ang, Officials , 

chia fan, Natural Kinship ’ 

chtau %, Social Intercom se ' i 

shih Uv, Genealogy and liiogniphy ! 

AW jen shift, Human Affairs ! 

19 IS fcuei yuan, Beauties of Inner Bckiius 

i shu, Skilled Occupations < 

MJI shin t, Religion I 

ch'ung, Animal Kingdom | 

w* ts^ao mu, Vegetable Kingdom 
tSfl chtng citt. Canonical and other Literatuie ■ 

haueh hsing, Philosophy and Ethii's i 

wen haueh, Literary Forms ! 

tzn hsueh, Study of Characterb i 

mm hauan ehu. Official Examinations : 

eft* uan Mng, Official Appointments 
as; sfiih huo, Food and Commeice ‘ 

«« u Ceremonial Usages I 

yueh lut Music. | 

^ung cheng, Mihtaiy Admmibtiatioii [ 

fistang hsing, Law and Punishment j 

7c' ao hung. Handicraft. I 

It must be observed that the English titles 
above do not profess to be translations of the 
Chme.se titles, many of which are indeed untrans* 
latable A comparison between the lists given by 
Kl\piioth, Mayehs and L Giles will show this 
The Chinese titles themselves also are inadequate 
indications of the contents of each section. 

The work was printed from types cut (not cast) 
in coppei, the actual number of types being perhaps 
230,000; and it is said and generally believed that 
one hundred copies were printed, a few on fine, 
white paper as presentation copies, and the rest on 
yellowish paper. 

The British Museum possesees probably the 
only complete copy of this edition to be found out- 

38 


side of Ciiina It is on yellow paper and is bound 
in European style in 745 volumes. The Berlin 
Konigliclie Bibliothek has about four-fifths of the 
work The Bibhoth^ue Nationale in Pans has a 
neatly complete copy on white paper, the missing 
portions being filled up from the second edition. 

Two later editions have appeared; the first of 
these, according to infoiination given to Prof 
HniTH, was printed in an edition of 260 copies by 
the Tsung-h Yamen, which fixes the date as after 
1862 It was printed in Shantung, piobably from 
wooden blocks The only matter added is a list 
of eirata, and the book i^ an alma^'t exact facsimile 
of the first edition 

Pelliot, who was the first to mention in print 
tins second edition, has had later information than 
the above, to the effect that it was punted by photo- 
lithogiaphic process about 1895-98, at the expense of 
the \ ireroy Liu K‘un-i 

A leprint in a smaller size was made by a 
Chinese syndicate, the woik being* carried out by 
Majou. Bi others in Shangliai Movable leaden types 
were Uhed and the punting occupied 3 years, being 
finished in 1888 

An Alphabetical Index to the Encyclopaedia 
was compiled by L Giles of the Biitish Museum, 
in 1911 This contains a very valuable Introduction 

KLAi'iiorH was tln^ first forengner to give any 
not lie of the woik 

Klvpuoth . Jouniul Astattgue, 182b, tome ix, 
p 56, Maiers China Rcvieu^, \ol vi, p 218, 
L Giles hi Alphabetical Indtt to the Chinese 
Emydopaedia, Macgowan Journal of K A.S , 
N B , 1859, vol 11 , p 170 

'J’heie aie othei collections which might be 
nuticecl heie, but the above are the most imjiortant , 
others can be found in the woiks leferred to below 

Wylie Note'< on UhiULse Liferatute, section 
‘ Gyclopacdiab , ' Mayehs Bibliography of the 
Chtnc'^e Imperifil CulUttions of Litetahne, (China 
Heview, vol vi) 

LEKIN. See Ldin 

LEMONS. See Oranges 

LEONTIEFF, MAXIMUS, a priest of the 
Biissian Orthodox Ghurcli, who was one of the 46 
pri*?oneis taken when the Chinese captured the 
fortress of Albazin (q,v.) in 1685. They were all 
brought to Peking, and Father Leontieff ministered 
to his little flock m the N E corner of the Tartar 
thty, using a small Ghinese temple duly fitted up 
for the services 

Ten years afterwards, the metropolitan ol 
Tobolsk, in sending a communion cloth, and recog- 
nizing the little community, ordered that preaching 
among the Chinese should begin, and prayers be 
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offered for the Chinese Emperor This was the 
actual, though not the formal, beginning of the 
Husbian Orthodox Mission in China. Father 
Leontibff died in Peking in 1712. His grave is 
unknown Chinese Eecoudkk, vol. xlvii, p. 678, 

LEOPARDS. The leopard is plentiful m the 
hills of Chihli, Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu, the 
species being the Manchurian leopard, Felts villosa. 
The true Chinese leopard, F, fontaniert, has its 
habitat in Ssuch'uan, extending into S Shensi The 
Snow leopard, F. uncta, is a Tibetan animal, but it 
may perhaps occur on the borders of Kansu, its 
skin IS plentiful in the market Swinhoe says the 
leopard (F. par d vs) is found in various parts of 
S China, this is pjobably F fontamen See 
Fdtdce 

SowBiiBY . Jotirnolf N C B It A S y vol xlvii ; 
Swinhoe ('utahvjve oj Mammals of Chinuy P Z S , 
1870 

LEP0RID)E, the Hare Family Eight species 
are known from N C^hina and neighbourhood, their 
names and distribution being as lollows — 

J^epus swinhoei, Shantung, Chihli , L swiuhoei 
subluteus, Shensi, Ordos; L swnihoei soweibyce, 
N Shan si ; L toUa, Mongolia; L mandshuntus^ 
Manchuria, L tnnidvs subsp , liiaghalien, L 
vecbuetierisi^, a W Kansu, 7^ co; conus, Corea 
SowEUBY . Journal, N C B R A S , vol xlvii 

LEPROSY, ‘*the most ancient and persistent 
of disease.^,” has been known in China from very 
early tunes I’he symptoms are described in ancient 
Chinese works on medicine, and curative treatment 
(mthned According to the highest authority on 
tropical diseases, China has probably more lepers 
than any other country ; estimates vary from 
150,000 to 300,000, but are not worth much 

The disease is \ery unequally distnbufed, being 
somewhat lare in the diy north and north-west 
In S W , (Vntial and S China, it is common, 
efcpecially in Fukien, Kuangsi and Kuangtung with 
their damp heat It is very prevalent round (Janton 
cit^v The huffereih aie congregated in so-called 
lepei villages,” but nothing systematic is done 
to treat them or to stamp out the disease Some 
times a generous official may make a grant-in-aid , 
but in some places lepers are regarded as “accursed 
of Heaven'* for some wrong-doing in this or a 
previous existence, and even stamping out the 
disease by murdering the diseased has been 
advocated in some quarters In the meantime 
lepers marry lepers, and the disease is said to wear 
itself out in three or four generations In spite 
of ignorance, filth, poor food, etc , leprosy does not 
seem to be on the increase in China 

The Mission to Lepers (a British Society) assists 
to some extent various Protestant Missions m work 


for their relief. Homes have been opened where 
they are housed, clothed, fed, taught Christianity, 
and reverently buried at last in the graveyard of 
the “Home.” 

The Church Missionary Society has a number 
of Leper Homes, those at Hangchow, Foochow, 
Pakhoi and Hok chiang being the chief ; the 
Bhenish Mission has a large asylum at Tungkun; 
at Wuchow there is a small leper home under 
Christian supervision. 

The one Home for Lepers in the interior is that 
belonging to the London Missionary Society at 
Siaokan, 40 miles from Hankow It was opened in 
1899, and can accommodate 160 

The American Presbyterian Mission (N ) is 
building a Home at T‘eng hsien in Shantung for^ 
70 lepers. 

Ball T/iJVf/s Cbmese, Fowlee Leprosy tn 
('hmOy in Chinese Jierordevy vol xlvi. 

LETTRES EDIFIANTES ET CURIEUSES, 

a famous Jesuit missionary publication The biblio- 
graphy of this work is most contusing ; it takes up no 
fewer than 30 columns in Cokdiee's Bibliotheca 
SifiKd It was begun in 1702, and the first few 
\olumes are veiy rare in the original edition They 
were reprinted and the senes continued by Lk Clerc, 
the (ollection extending down to vol xxxiv in 
1776 An other edition has been issued by Le Clerc 
of the eailier volumes, down to vol xn, 1741 A 
new edition in 26 volumes divided the Letters, the 
\olames being entitled {in Fiench) Memoirs of 
Ameiua, Me7noi7^ of the Levant y etc The volumes 
x\i to xwi inclusive are concerned with China 
There are also many translations of the senes, in 
whole or in part, in various languages. In 1808 
there was published Choix des Lettres Fdifiantesy 
m 8 volumes, of which the first three deal with 
China 

Aovielhft Lettres hiifrantts^ (oncerned with 
the Missions of (^hiiia and the East Indies, is in 
8 volumes, the hist being published in 1818 and 
the last in 1823 

LEXICOGRAPHY. NATIVE WORKS- 
Native Chinese dictionaries may be divided into 
three categories; i Analogical dictwnanes, arranged 
by categories of subjects, ii Craphic di(twnaues, 
arranged by radicals, lu Phonetic dationanes, 
arranged by rhymesi This triple division is con- 
cerned only with the mode of classification of the 
woids contained in the dictionary. Besides these, 
however, it is necessary to make a place for the 
glossaries of a particular work or a series of works, 
and also to say something about polyglot lexicons 
and dictionaries. 

Analogical Dictionaries — It would seem that 
the most ancient works of (Jhlne^e lexicography 
must be placed m this category. 
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Traditionally, the first (Chinese lexicon is the 
M IK ya, the original compilation oi which is 
often attributed to the Duke of (vhou (12th century 
B c ) ; it 18 included m the ‘^Thirteen Classics 
But there cannot be any doubt that the work is 
much more recent; its publication cannot be placed 
earlier than the second century before our era 
It then comprised three chapters At present the 
Erh ya is generally divided into ton chapteia , it is 
accompanied by a commentary by |g H Kuo i’‘o 
(276-324), and a sub-commentary by ^ Hsing 
i>iNG (932-1010) 

The £ H IE chou 'p'len Iiowevei, must be 
placed before the Eth ya, though there is no reason 
to attribute it to a supposed Shih Chou who would 
have lived about 800 b c ; the woik was doubtless 
of tirca 300 b,c , there lemaina nothing of it except 
scattered citations 

The same is true ot the Utug h^uh 

pUrh, of which a fragment has, I believe, been 
identified by Mr. Lo Ch^n yu in a tablet of Sir 
Aurel Stein's. 

On the other hand we still pobsefes the ^ lit $ 
C/u chui thaniu edited by & f ft Shih Yu in 
48-32 B c and a portion of which has been found 
by M Chavannes in some tablets of the Han Period 
exhumed by Sir Aurel Stein. It is a short 
analogical vocabulary, without any gloss Almost 
dll the«>o ancient lexicons were more or less in 
ihythm or in rhyme 

A place apart must be made lor the B 
Eaug y*’n, at the present time divided into thirteen 
chapters The attribution (which is very doubtful) 
of this work to Yang Hsiung (b.c 53 — a.i> IS) 
is met with for the first time at the end ot the 
second century ot our era It is a collection ot 
dialect words from different paits ot Noithern and 
(^entral China Although the work has come down 
t(t us with many alteiations, and although the 
t^hinese script lends itselt badly to precise phonetic 
notations, the Fang yen will be a very valuable 
source ot inloimation about ancient Chinese speech 
>vhen the study of early (’hinese phonetics is more 
advanced. 

The Hhih imng of ftl] RS Lixt Hbi (2nd 
century of our era), in eight chapters, defines the 
Chinese words as a rule by homophones, which gives 
to the work somewhat of the appearance of a col- 
lection of puns . it is not, however, to be dis- 
regarded. 

The JK fR Kuang ya of J| » Chang I, which 
dates from the middle of the 3rd century of our 
era, and is divided into ten chapters, is a vocabulary 
arranged by categories, with occasional brief ex- 
planations The pronunciations shown were added 
in the Sui period. 

There is no room here to continue this enuniera 
tion of analogical dictionaries down to recent times ; 


it IS a class fallen into desuetude : their utility to 
us ceasing when they can no longer be invoked as 
ancient sources of Chinese in the days when the 
other lexicographical types did not yet exist. 

Graphic Dtrttonarifs — In these the arrangement 
IB according to the system of radicals ; hut the 
number ot these radicals has varied 

The earliest dictionary arranged by radicals is 
the Shuo ivcn thxeh tzft, generally called 

tor short Thp Shno wvn It was the work ot IFIF« 
Hsu Shkn, and was presented to the throne in 
A D 121 by hi« son R|p Hsu Ch‘ung. (Contrary 
to the tommcnly received opinion Hsu Shen, who 
was then ill, survived as late as, perhaps, neai 
A D 150) 

The Shiw win contains 10,600 characteis arranged 
undei 540 classifiers, these cliaiacteis aie given in 
the seal foim (/J'jS h»iao chutin) with the coiTes- 
pondiTig lorms in the Han script, Hsu Sh^n 
explains the giaphic origin ot each character The 
Shiio Win has come down to us not without 
alterations and additions, generally improvements, 
due to the brothers {R Hsu Ch^ieh (^-974) and 
Hsu Hsuan (916 991). The pronunuationi 
given do not belong to the oiiginal Hhuo wen, it is 
usually said that they were added when alterations 
>vt*ie made in the tenth centniy, but a manuscript 
copy fiagmeiit ot the Shvo wen which is supposed 
to date fiom the T‘ang dynasty and which has been 
lepioduced several times during the last half 
centuiy, already contains them Modem Chinese 
scholars have worked a good deal on the *S7n/o vwn, 
for Euroj)e-iins its use has been facilitated by 
C'halmers' Phonetic Shno wvn. 

Between the Shuo wen and the Graphic or 
JMionetic Dntionaiies oi the sixth century, of which 
we shall soon have to speak, progress was made in 
two matteis, both ot advantage to the lexicographer. 
The first was the invention ot the JU -tO fan ch'teh 
w^hich, by the use of two characters, one giving the 
sound ot the initial and the other the sound ot the 
final, allows the giapliic representation ot each 
chaiacier (For example, /ic R wu, in fan-ch*ieh 
l(u'fw)u or lu, serves to mark the pronunciation 
ot IS hi) The paternity of this sy&tem, invented 
under the influence ot Sanskrit scholars is ascribed to 

^ Sun Yen (3id century of our era). The other 
advance was the systematization of the four tones, 
established by Sh^n Yo (441-513), in his 0 S 
Ssii eheng, a treatise which is now lost, but the 
data of which passed into all later dictionaries 
Among the Graphic Dictionaries to which these 
innovations were applied, the moat ancient that we 
possess except in scattered citations is the 5 M 
Yu p^ienoi iRRSKu Yeh-wano (619-581), finished 
in 543 This work is divided into thirty chapters, 
and the characters are arranged under 642 radicals, 
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which ifl almost exactly the system of the Shuo wen. 
The Yu p'mi has not come down to us, however, 
in its original state. It has been revised, in 674 by 
mSK Sun Ch‘iang, and again in 1013 by HI 0 ^ 
C’h*£n r‘fiNG-NiEN. The modern editions are 
derived from this last revision. Some years ago 
howe\ er, two fragmentary manuscripts of tlie T*ang 
recension were reproduced in Japan and in China 
The tt Ik ^ K Lvng lean skou chien in four 
c‘hapters, finished by the Buddhist monk ff 
Hsimo 'Chun in 997, has this interest, that it is one 
of the veiy r.tre w^orks composed in North China 
in the Jjiao peiiod and stilK existing. It gives 
26,000 characters, of which many are vulgar forms 
not noted in other dictionaries 

Without delaying over intermediate works of ' 
less importance we may pass at once to the great > 
dictionary compiled by imperial order under the I 
Manchu dynasty, the Rf ft II at tzit tun, t 

completed in 1716. It gi\es 49,000 characters, | 
arranged under 214 radicals In spite of its great I 
popularity this dictionary contains a good number I 
of mistakes, vphich the ^ ft & jE tu n Vao \ 
thhig of Wang Yin cm h (1766 1814) has i 

not completely corrected. | 

A new dictionary, which is a sort of revised and j 
corrected K*ang tiii tien, has been compiled i 
recently by gH IS }9 ^ ^ang ts‘un, ffe fg | 
Hsu K‘ao and Wang Ch‘anglu; it was i 

published at Shanghai at the end of 1915 under the | 
title lfil^;:^§Eft 67<w7ir/ Iina ta tzu fien The order ; 
ot the 214 radicals has been altoiod , some neologisms | 
have been introduced , the meanings are better , 
c lashified and distinguished than in the K'ang Hsi j 
tzu tun, hut iheie are still a good few faults 
inherited from preceding dictionaiies , 

There al^^o appeared at the Commercial Tress j 
in Shanghai in 1915 a woik of the first rank, the j 
»» Tz'Ct yuan It is an encyclopaedic dictionary, j 
arranged according to the 214 radicals, and full of i 
^Hluable information The definitions and explana- 
tions are clear and precise There had previously | 
been no work of thus kind in f’hina 1 

Phonf^tic DicUonmieA — These are arranged 
^(cording to rhymes This system of classification 
only began to be adopted m the sixth centuiy, and 
then in wotks which have not come down to us 

The first such dictionary of which we have more 
than occasional citations is the igai ChHeh yun of | 
IS W Lu Fa-yen, in fi\e chapters, finished in 603, 
the characters being classed under 204 rhymes 
The Ch*ieh yun was amended for the first time in 
677 by Chang-sun No-yen, then a second 

time in 751 under the direction of «|(i Sun Mien . 
from the time of this second revision the title was 
changed to SM T*ang yun. Bevised yet once more 
under the direction of ^ On^isr P'^ng-nibn 
and others in 1011, the T*ong ytin became then the 


Ta Sung ch‘ung hatu humg yun, 
or ^Kuang yun revised under the Sung;* it seema 
in fact that the name of Kuang yun had been 
substituted for T'ang yun between 761 and 1011, in 
an intermediate revision about which we have but 
little information. This Kuang yun of the Sung 
period includes about 28,000 characters, arranged 
under 206 rhymes. All the modern editions are 
derived from the 1011 recension. Sir Aurbl Stein 
and myself, however, have recovered from Tun- 
huang several specimens of the T*ang recension ; 
there is especially, m the Stein collections' at the 
British Museum, an almost complete example ot 
the woik, printed apparently in the tenth century. 
It would be in vam to attempt a detailed history 
of the work of Lu Fa-yen until this new mateiial 
ha^ been studied in detail. 

Along with the Kuang yun must be noted, m 
the Sung period, tlie compilation of the IkM 
r/ii yun, by Sung Ch‘i, Tffi Ting Tu and 

otiieifaf, finished m 1039 and containing 63,523 
clmiacteis . and that ot a work of smaller extent but 
\ ery popuUu , the jB IS M 4 
Ting Tu, completed m 1038 and giving only 10,000 
characters 

The Lt pv yun ho of Ting Tu was re cast in 
1252 hy Liu Yuan, who reduced the 206 

ihymes to 107 

The Oh ting yuan ym yun of 

(’iiou Tk-cm iNG dates from the twelfth century, 
for the liihtoiy of the Chinese vocal sounds it is an 
interesting w^ork the ju^aheng, which had already 
di8a])peared in nortliern China, is suppressed m the 
book, but Chou TA-ch'ing still distinguishes the 
three nasal finals, -7i, — 7n , — ng, reduced to-day to 
— 7 ? and— 7/(7 by the parsing of — tu into — n. This is 
the system, moreover, which is ceitihed to us in the 
fourteenth century in the transcnptions of Chinese 
words into the ^phugs pa script. 

Directly after the establishment of the Ming 
dynasty, a new dictionary was made by imperial 
order, the jE W Wu thvng yun, complete 

in 1375 It contains about 12,000 words, and the 
phonetic wear and tear of the language has brought 
about a great reduction in the niunber of rhymes, 
there are only 76 of them. 

How^ever, in the seventeenth century the young 
Manchu dynasty gave up the classification of the 
Hvng Wit cheng yun and returned to the number 
(less one) of Lru Yuan; from that time there were 
106 rhymes ; it is the system which flourishes to-day. 

The best-known lexicographical work which 
appeared under the Manchu dynasty and is classified 
by rhymes, is the enormous "*Gradus ad Parnassum** 
entitled M tt If win yun fu compiled by 
imperial orders in 1704, with a supplement, the 
Yun fu ahth i, compiled by imperial 
orders in 1720, There is in it an enormous number 
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of expressions of two or three characters, arranged 
under the rhyme of the last character; each of 
these expressions is illustrated by quotations, with 
the sources indicated, but the quotations are not 
always correct, and often, are hardly intelligible, 
because they are not accompanied by any ex- 
planation. 

GloBsariea* — There have appeared in China many 
glossaries of a particular writer or of a particular 
series of works. The expressions of which the 
glosses are given are not classified, but they are 
numbered and explained in the order of their 
appearance in the original text. 

The most celebrated work in this category, so 
fai as concerns the classical literature, is the 
Rl % Chxng tien shtk win of ^ ^ gl} Lu Ti ming, 
in 30 chapters ; the preliminary matter is dated 583, 
but the work was no doubt not finished till a good 
few years later The Chtnq Utn ahih wtn is a 
glossaiy of the Classics (not including Mencius but 
including Lao Tzd and Chuang Tzd) as much iioni 
the point of view of the form of the characters as 
ol their pronunciation and their meaning It was ■ 
veiy much altered in 972 and even since that date | 
it has not been very well preserved ; two manu- 
scripts fiom Tun-huang, now in the National 
Library in Pans, give us in part the original 
wording of the work for the portions which relate 
to the Shu chtnq and to the / chmq. Especially 
by that which lefers to the Shu chtng one sees from 
these manuscripts that the recension which has been 
handed down has retained not more than half the 
original text. 

The principal Olobsaiies besides the Ching tien 
i^iih iren are those which relate to Buddhist works 
The earliest is the ch*ieh ching ytn t | 

by ® Hsuan yiNG (middle of sexenth century) ! 
There arc seveial others, not less valuable, also 
dating from the T'ang dynasty and relating either 
to the whole Buddhist “ Canon " or to some 
particular woik in li 

Xu imitation of the Buddhists the Taoists in 
their turn compiled a general Glossary of their 
“ Canon,** but this work has not come down to us 

Vocabularies of Foreign Tongues, — By their con- 
tact with neighbouring peoples, then because of 
Buddhism, and finally through the establishment in 
North China of non-Chinose dynasties, the Chinese 
were early led to study foreign tongues and to 
facilitate that study by Lexicons. The biographical 
chapters of the Sui Uxstory shew us the existence 
from the fourth to the sixth century of quite a 
literature relating to the language of the Hsien-pi 
and to that of the Wei of the To-pa family ; but of 
all these works none have survived to our day. 

The most ancient works of this class which, 
thanks to Buddhism, ha\e come down to us, are 


concerned with the Indian writing and lexicography ; 
most of them were lost in China, but have been 
recovered in Japan. 

A Manual, with glossary, for the study of the 
hsi-hsia language has been unearthed by Colonel 
Kozlov at Khara-khoto. 

But, for the period previous to the Manchu, 
and apart from Sanskrit lexicons, the most numerous 
senes of the works of this nature consists of the 
Vocabulaiies made for the Bureau of Interpreters 
during the fust half of the Ming dynasty It is 
by these Vocabulaiies that we know of the language 
of the Jucen or ^ Cktn (12th century), thanks to 
a manuscript m Berlin, to which must now be added 
a manuscript at Hanoi There are some senes of 
these Vocabularies of the Bureau of Interprets s, 
more or less complete and of vaiious dates, in the 
pimcipal Libianes of Europe. 

Under the Manchu dynasty there aj^eared a 
good number of Chinese-Manchu dictionaries, 
Clunese Mongol, etc One of the best-known is the 
SsH Ft ch‘ing wen chten, a tetraglot 
dictionary (Chinese, Manchu, Mongol, Tibetan), 
which even becomes pentaglot by the addition of a 
Turkish version, not published, it is true, but 
represented by a beautiful manuscript in the British 
M useum. 

BiBLTOGnAPHY W attbrs, : Essays on ike 
Chinese Language, Shanghai, 1889, pp 20-101 

[P.P., translated by Editor] 
FOHETGN WORKS.-~The early Roman Catholic 
nimsionaries prepared a large number of dictionanes 
for their own use; but such remained as a rule in 
manuscript; a goodly number of these manuscripts 
are scatteied among the great libraries of Europe 
or in private collections; but many have perished. 
Some of the more important may be mentioned 

Pere J Cobo ; Lingua stmta ad ceriam revocala 
methodum, quattuor dtstinctis characterum ordtm- 
bu^, gvnerahssimts, generahbus, spectficts et duali- 
bus, seu vocabularium smenae. This may be the 
earliest of such dictionaries, but no copy of it was 
brought to Europe 

Ricci wrote a dictionary, and it may be that 
his was the earliest. Kircher, in hta China Illua* 
trafa, (p. 118) states that he had a copy of it, and 
that he would liave published it if any one would 
have borne the expense No copy is knQwn to 
exist to-day. 

Pere Collado is said by Leo Allatius to have 
made a dictionary of Chinese, with Latin and 
Bpanish explanations, in Chinese and Latin char- 
acters, printed at Rome in 1632. No such book was 
ever printed, though it is always possible that the 
dictionary was actually made and sent to the 
Propaganda to be printed. A Japanese dictionary 
appeared in that year, without Chinese characters, 
and perhaps this has caused Allatius to make his 
mistake. 
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Pin Trioavlt printed a work in China entitled 
IB»B X Hat ju erh mu tzd. This is mentioned 
Ah a dictionary and in fact in Cobdieb’s Bibhotktca 
Sinica it leads the list; but according to B^musat 
it 18 merely a syllabary, of no use except to Chinese 
nibhing to learn a little Latin. Copies of this are 
to be found in various European libraries 

Pere Qabriel Magalhaens or Maoaillaks wrote 
a TraiU dea lettrea et de la langue chtfwtae, pour 
tvux gut vtennent precher dans cet empire, but from 
what he himself tells us of it one cannot tell whether 
it was a vocabulary or a grammar It was printed 
in 1626 

P Alvarez Semedo, according to P Coui’let, 
prepared a dictionary both Chinese-Portuguese and 
Portiiguese-Chineae, but death prevented him from 
finishing it and it was never printed 

P. ('HR Herdtrich is also said by (Jooplet to 
ha\e made a large Chinese-Latin Vocabulary, which 
was put to press ; but nothing more is known of it 

P Bouvet made a small Chinese- French vocab- 
ulary, which was discovered early last century in 
the Library at Mans. 

Fra Juan Fernandez Dr C E Morrison 
has a copy in manuscript of a Vocahulaiivm Sinue 
ft Lntine^ on the fly-leaf of which has been written, 
“Ce dictionnaire Chinois-Latm a bib redig^ par le 
missionaire Espagnol Fra Juan Fernandez Serrano, 
et termm4 le 29 Novbre 1724 a Chang Te ” 

Fernandez is known as a Franciscan missionary, 
but the addition of Serrano to his name is nn- 
expldined. 

PP Dominique de Nieva, who died in 1606, 
Michel de Benavides, who died in 1607, J B. 
Moralez, who died in 1664 and Fra G0N9ALEZ dk 
San Pedro, who died m 1712, aie all credited with 
having written vocabularies, but no copies of the 
works are known to exist now. 

Other dictionaries mentioned by Remusat are 
one by P. Parrenin, one by PP Premare and 
Hervieu, to be seen in the National Library at 
Pans, a Chinese translation of the Vocahvlano della 
Cruaca in three folio volumes, a fine Latin-('hmese- 
Manchu dictionary, also in three folio volumes, and 
one by P. Diaz of which a copy je kept in the 
Berlin Library The last-named work has 7,160 
characters in alphabetic order and with Spanish 
translations. 

Some of these references it will be observed are 
vague and useless. 

The most noteworthy of these early dictionaries 
is that by Basile de Gemona (eee Brollo) There 
are various manuscript copies, from 1714 onwards, 
with the title han Ast i. 

It was flrst printed in 1813, as Dictionnaire 
ehinoiSf frangati et latm par M, de Guignee It was 
published by order of Napoleon the Great. It is 
however nothing else than Basxlb de Gbmona’s 
Dictionary, now fixei printed, after lying in manu- 


script for more than a century. De Guiones altered 
the work in some slight respects not to its advantage, 
and published it as his owp work, though he says 
in the preface it is on the model of Basils of 
Gemona. In 1819 Klaproth published a supplement 

infra), xn which there is a critical examination 
of DE Guignes’ work by Bemusat, (not by 
Klaproth, as is generally supposed). Bemusat 
exposes the pu’acy very effectively. 

The dictionary is m foho, and has 3vi-flll4 
pages of very thick paper, and is therefore most 
unwieldy It was republished without the French 
at Hongkong in 1853 

SuppUment an Dictionnaire Vhinota-LaHn du 
J\ Basile de Glemona (ate) (imprune en 1813 par 
les soins de M de Guignes), publie d'apr^ Tordre 
de sa majeste le roi de Prubse, Fred^ric-Guillamb 
111, par Jules Klaproth A Pans, de Timprimeiie 
Royale, M DCCC XIX 

Thi> supplement has a preface by Klaproth 
and a Cntual Examination by Remusat ot de? 
Guignes* book, in both ot which the piracy of de 
Guignes is forcibly pointed out 

With Dr Morrison the Protestant Church 
began its work in this diiection His great work 
was punted at the expense of the East India (Com- 
pany, Morrison himself leceiving 600 copies The 
w»oik IS entitled A Dutionary of the (Jhinfae 
Language (6 vols 4to., Macao) It is in three 
Parts; the fust is the Tzd tien ^ in tKree 
volumes, published as follows ; vol 1 in 1816 
(pp will, 930) ; vol 11 in 1822 (pp 884) , vol in 
HI 1823 (pp 908) The second Part, Wu chu yun fit 
IS in two volumes . vol 1 giving Chinese 
and English arranged alphabetically, appeared in 
1819 (pp XX, 1090) ; vol 11 , containing various 
indexes and Tables, a synopsis of ancient forms ot 
characters, etc , was published in 1820 (pp vi, 178, 
306) The thud Part is English- Chinese and it 
appeared in 1822 (pp 480). The second part was 
reprinted at Shanghai in 1866 

Klaurotii made violent attacks on the dic- 
tionary, with absurd charges which reveal both an 
evil temper and ignorance This pretty quarrel may 
be enjoyed by those having access to the Asiatic 
Journal and the Journal Aatatigue for the years 
about 1830-32. See also Morrison’s letter given 
in hiH Memoirs, vol 11 , p. 462 

A singular controversy arose through Gallery 
in the Introduction to his Sy sterna Phoneticum 
asserting that the dictionary (Part II) was nothing 
but a translation of one compiled by Roman Catholic 
missionaries, of which he possessed a copy. 
Morrison in his preface says that Part II was 
founded on the Wu chU yun fu of Cn^feN. Strange 
to say, however, the book by Ch'An was so rare 
that JuLiBN tried from 1828 to 1844 before he could 
obtain a copy, when Morrison was at once 
vindicated. 
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Morexson also wrote a dictionary of the Canton 
lalect, printed at Macao in 1828 ; a second edition 
' it appeared at Calcutta in 1840. 

G 0 N 9 ALVES prepared several DictionaneSj but 
leir usefulness was much limited through their 
3ing in Portuguese or Latin. They are JDtctionario 
hina-Portvguez et Portvguez-Cht?ia, Macao, 1831- 
5, Vocabxdano latino ’Sintcum^ Macao, 1836; Lexi- 
m manuale Latino-Smuum, Macao, 1841, Lexicon 
agnum Latino-Hinicurn^ Macao, 1841 

W. H. Medhxtrsx produced A Dictionary of the 
Utllctn Dialect^ with 12,CXX) characters, in 1832, 
le printing not being actually finished however 
etore 1837 The Translation of a Vom'parati've 
o( abulnry of the Chinese, Oorean and Japanese 
,anijuag€h (1836), by Philo Sinensis, is also hia 
ork He also published a Chinese and English 
hitumary, 1842-3; and an English and Chinese 
hitfonan/, 1847-8, each in 2 volumes, 

Callbry’s important work Systeina Phuneticuni 
(njiturae Hinitae appeared in 1841 at Macao Thib 
ictionary gives 12,753 chaiacters arranged under 
heir primitives or phonetics instead of under their 
ftdicaJs Thisi was followed by the Dutionnaire 
Incyilopt^digve de lalungue chinoise^ of which only 
he fust volume appeared (1844) 

S W Williams issued an EnghJi-Chinesc 
^oiaO alary in the Court Dialect in 1844 It was 
iioduced by the Office of the Chinese Bcpository in 
/lacac) The woik has an Introduction one fourth 
h long the Vocabulary and an index to assist 
peakeiB of the Canton and Foochow dialects. 

He also made a Tonu Dictionary of the Chines^ 
language in the Canton Dialect , it was punted at 
he office of the (Jhine^e Pepository m (‘anion 
n 1856 

The Syllnlnc DtUwnaiy, by the same scholar, 
vas issued first in June, 1874 It was founded on 
he H'l/ Pang >0011 Ttn 55135^® 

)uUiy of the year 1700, and it contains 12,527 
haracteis The romanization was his own, but it 
nib not been used much by other writers and in 
909 a new edition was published arranged accend- 
ng to Wade's system. This was prepared by a 
‘onmiittee of the N. China Mission of the American 
Hoard, to the College of which Mission Williams 
lad presented the property right in the Dictionary 
The original work was published by the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press in Shanghai , the other 
issue n in a reduced size by the N China Union 
College at Tung Chow near J’eking 

An index to the dictionary, arranged according 
tro Wade’s orthography, had already been issued 
by James Aciieson m 1879. 

John Chalmers of Hongkong, besides dic- 
t/ionaries of Cantonese, issued in 1878 the very useful 
Concise Dictionary of Chinese, often called the 
Concise K'ang Hsi Lobschbid published an 


English and Chinese Dictionary in 1866 and a 
Chinese" and English Dictionary in 1871, 

One of the most widely used Vocabularies was 
that of George Carter Stent, first published in 
1871. Its popularity was largely due to its clear 
arrangement of two-character and three-character 
phrases. The 3rd edition (1898) was revised by 
MacGillivray , It then became MacGillivray’s 
Vocabulary “on the same principle as Stent’s 
Vocabulary,’* 

Doolittle’s V ocabulary and Handbook must be 
mentioned, though the dictionary portion was not 
probably much used 

The great Chinese -English Dictionary by Giles 
firbt appeared in 1892 It contained 10,859 charoc 
teis, and used Wade’s system of romanization. It 
became very popular among serious students as 
being the most complete so far, and a second edition 
impioved and enlarged* it. 

In 1896 PoLETTi published a (Jhmese-English 
Dictionary with 12,650 character 

.In Analytical Chinese-English Dictionary by 
Ballee contains 6,089 characters which are analyzed 
and illustrated by 40,000 examples of their usage 

Soothill’s student's Four Thousand ^ and 
Ctneial Pocket Dictionary is a email woik arranged 
on the phonetic .system with some new features It 
has had great popularity and several editions have 
appeared since its issue in 1899 Goodrich’s is 
another well-known and handy Pocket Dictionary, 

A number of small works must remain un- 
noticed, and It 18 impossible to enumerate the 
dictionaries of dialects, Dylu Ball, Eitel, 
Macgowan, Edkins, Chalmers and many othere 
have produced dictionaries other than mandarin 

So far most of the wotks named have been 111 
English, because such are more numerous than 
others and of more interest to the majoiity of 
readers It must not be supposed however that 
theie aie not equally valuable works m other 
tongues It would be strange if 'the French, who 
have taken such a lead in sinological work, and the 
Russians, whose connettion with China was so early, 
should not have done important work in lexicography 
of Chinese Pauthier and Remusat are names of 
early note. Recently (Jouveeub has prepared 
dictionaries French-C’hinese and Chinese-French of 
mandarin, and also a (Classical Dictionary , and there 
are various other smaller French works by Rochet, 
Lematre and Giquel and otheris Many dictionaries, 
etc , by French authors are in Latin. In Russian 
the Dictionary of Palladitts and Popov has run 
to several editions Other Russian lexicographers 
were Vasilikv and Petchodbov Schleqel pub- 
lished a very fine Dutch-Chinese Dictionary in four 
volumes in 1882-91. There are various such works 
in German, but none which it seems necessary to 
name. 
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Of English-Chinefie dictionaries there have been 
several of late years, prepared by Chinese in Hong- 
kong or Shanghai. That published by the Com- 
mercial Press in Shanghai has been very popular. 
The most modern is that by Hemeling, published 
for the Customs in 1917. 

Kemusit : Milangts Asxat%qut»; ConDiaa ; 
IJihhotheca JSimcaf col. 1688. 

LI £. The Chinese unit of road measurement, 
equal to 1894.12 feet English. But like all Chinese 
measures it varies in different localities 

LI A I TANG, a general who always worked 
loyally with Waud and Goeiion, and did good 
service. He was a native of Kiangsu, and he 
accumulated great wealth during the struggle with 
the rebels The Fae East . 1877, p 105. 

LIAMPO, the name of either Ningpo or the 
suburb of it occupied by Portuguese colonists in the 
Sixteenth century. See Portvguese Belations. 

LIANG DYNASTY |R|B (a.d. 502-557) was 
founded by Hsiao Yen, who took the dynastic title 
of Wu Ti, and was a great patron of learning He 
is noted for his attempt to take Hsiang Yang, as a 
step m the conquast of Wei, by the building of an 
enormous dam, which led however to great des- 
truction in his own army instead of drowning the 
city During his reign Bodhidhaema settled at 
Lu yang Wu Ti ended his life as a Buddhist 
monk. 

Dyn Title Accession Eeign Title Adopted 
1^ -ffrWu Ti 502Jz IBL T*ieii Chien 602 

ai P‘u T^ung 620 

^ g|Ta T*ung 527 

ChungTaT^ung 529 
;Ac fil Ta T‘ung 535 

^ ABI ChungTaT‘ung 646 
jc ^ T*ai Ch‘ing 547 

Chien Wen Ti 549 H Ta Pao 650 

MtSSYu-changWaiig 651 ^ JE T‘ien Ch^ng 551 

yh I^Yuan Ti 652 S Ch‘eng Sheng 552 

jUlUCheng-yangHoiiSSS ^ jRT'ien Ch^eng 655 
^ f^Ching Ti 555JS is Shao T*ai 555 

* ^ T*ai P^ing 666 

LIANG DYNASTY, LATER. See Ftve 
DgJiaHies* 

LIANG KIANG MJl, the two Chiang or 
Kiang; formerly the two provinces Kiangnan and 
Kiangsi I now that Kiangnan has been divided into 
Kiangsu and Anhui, the term stands for the three 
provinces. 

LIANG KUANG miH, the two Kuang, the 
name used for the two provinces together, Kuang- 
tung and Kuangsi. 

LIANG, STATE OF, See Wet\ State of. 


LIAO CHAI CHIH I ^ coUection 

of tales completed in 1679, by P*u Sung-ling (q^v,), 
but first printed by his grandson in 1740. The 
title has been rendered Pastimes of the Stul^y, 
(Williams), and Record of Marvels or Tales of the 
Genii, (Maters). It is literally Ltao library records 
strange, the word hao H being a fanciful and 
untranslateable term for the author’s private hbrary. 
From a 16- volume edition Giles has translated 164 
of the best tales under the title given below. The 
stories include tales of genu, of Taoist magic, of 
imaginary lands and of every-day life. The style 
IS considered perfect, but its terseness makes it 
extremely difficult to read. 

Giles . Strange Stones from a Chinese Studio 

LIAO DYNASTY, See K'ttai and Kara KUtai 

LIAO DYNASTY, WESTERN. See Kata 
ICitai 

LIAO RIVER CONSERVANCY. See CW 

seroancy 

LIBRARIES. There are libraries of Ghiueae 
1 books abroad and libiaries of foreign wotks on 
I Gbuiebe matteis. Both these subjects should be 
; fully treated in this article, but cirounistances make 
. it necessary to mainly confine these notes to one 
libiaiy in each class 

The account of the British Museum Chinese 
Inbraiy, only to be regarded ai* rough notes, has 
been contributed and concludes with the writer's 
initials 

Jintish Museum Chtfichc Library,— Th^ Chinese 
works in the Oriental Dcpaitment of the Biitish 
Museum total upwards of 60,000 pen. Owing to the 
fact that the collection was allowed to grow up m 
a haphazard manner thiough purchase or present- 
ation, there are numetous imperfections and dupli- 
cates The major poition of the books have been 
bound in European style, but an effort is now being 
made to retain, wherever po.^sible, the original 
Chinese cases (t*ao) 

The Coiifucian Classics are well represented in 
various editions, and there is also a fair collection of 
standard historical works, including a complete 
modern edition of the 24 dynastic histones Among 
the works on topography may be mentioned the 
Ta Ming I T^ung Ghih 85 or Description 

of the Empire, as well as the later Ta CKtng I 
T‘unfj Chih The section devoted to 

heterodox philosophers is noteworthy for the very 
large number of different commentaries on Lao Tzfi’s 
Tao Te Ohing There are also efeveral 

editions of CJhuanq Tzu and other philosophers of 
the Chou, Ch*in and Han dynasties. The library 
IS rich in encyclopaedias . all the more important 
ones, from the T^at PHng Yil Lan ^ YUK to the 
T^u Shu Vht OhHng 
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Of the latter work, the Museum is fortunate in 
possessing a copy of the original edition of 1726, | 
printed on yellow paper and bound up into 745 
stout volumes. It also gives shelter to 5 volumes 
ot the still greater manuscript encyclopaedia Yung 
Lo Til T%en which was almost entirely 

destroyed at Peking in 1900 Among the mdis* 
pensable dictionaries and similar works of reterence 
are included good editions of the P'ti Wen Yun Fu 
flUifc Miff P'ten Tzii Lu Pkn Hlf K‘ang 

lisi's standard dictionary and the Shuo M'cn 1ft X 
Poetry and belles-letties generally occupy a con- 
siderable space on the shelves, while hction and the 
drama are also adequately represented. Practically 
the whole of Buddhist literature is comprised in the 
two great collections Ta Tsavg Ching and 

the even more extensive supplement printed at 
Kyoto m 1905 and 1912 respectively 

In old and rare editions the British Museum is 
not particularly rich It includes, however, a 
folding volume printed from blocks in 1099 a d , 
containing part ot a Buddhist sutra, three similar 
volumes printed in Japan in the 12th and 13th 
centuries; a few books of the Yuan dynasty, and 
some beautiful specimens of Ming printing, more 
especially a Palace edition of the Us a Tzu Chih 
T'ung Chien Kang Mu dated 

1476 Early illustrated book.s are a Lite of ButoDHA 
(1486) and a moial treatise in C'hinese and Korean 
(1518) Besides the last-named, there are several 
very tine Korean editions ot C'hinese works 
Various Jesuit works in Chinese ineludo a treatise 
on “The True Conception of Cod/’ by Matteo, 
Rirci, pnntcid in 1603 Among those most useful 
productions ot the class known as fs^ung shu, or 
collections ot icpriuts, the Museum has recently 
acquired the tollowing C/iih pu tsu chat Is'ung tshu 
M ^ & SF S Shih wan chUian lou Wung shu 
Wu ging tien chu chCn pan tb^ung 
shu and many others The 

Yu han shnn fang cht i shu is a 

most interesting collection of incomplete and frag- 
mentary works, and the IPw h7i chang ku 1s*ung picn 
contains an enormous number ot 
different works having refeieiico to Hangchow and 
its neighbourhood 

Owing to the early invention of punting, 
(Jhinese manuscripts are comparatively rare, and 
few ancient specimens were believed to have 
survived until Sir Aueel Stein brought home his 
huge collection of manuscript rolls from Tunhuang, 
two or three thousand in all. The majority of these 
are Buddhist sdtras, but fragments of other works 
are also found among them. The work of cataloguing 
these rolls has unfortunately been indefinitely post- 
poned by the war, but it has been ascertained that 
they range in date from the 5th to the 11th centuries 
of our era. Even older are the inscribed pieces of 
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wood and bamboo which have already been deci- 
phered by Chavannes and published in a learned 
treatise These go back to about the year 100 B*c» 
The Museum has also acquired a considerable col- 
lection of insciibed bones, which were dug up in 
Honan, and may be assigned with certainty to the 
second millennium b c. 

About the w'orks dealing with China, there is 
not very much to be said. Most of them are 
scattered throughout the General Library, but there 
IS also a collection of Anglo-Chinese books, chiefly 
translations, in the Oiicntal Department Thanks 
to the copyright act, all the books on China 
published in this country or in the Colonies are, or 
should be, in the British Museum The majority 
of those published on the continent have also been 
acquired On the other hand, a large proportion 
of those works that have been issued at Shanghai 
and in other parts of China are still wanting 

[L,G] 

Thcie are three other considerable collections 
of Chino‘'o books in England That at Oxford (the 
BArKHOUSE Collecticn) is perhaps the most valuable 
of all , but it h,is not been described except m an 
aiticle which appeared in the Times on December 2, 
1913 

I’he tolloction in the Cambridge University 
Libia! y includes that made by Sir Thomas Wadd 
during forty years’ lesidence in China, and presented 
by him to the L niversity in 1886 A catalogue was 
published in 1898 by his successor in the Chair of 
Chinese, Profe^hcr Giles, shewing a total of 883 
diiiiese and Manchu w^orks in 4304 volumes 

The third gieat collection is at Manchester, and 
it has already been catalogued 

Krj>i>, Professor of Chinese in Umveisity 
College, made a Catalogue ot Chinese works belong- 
ing to the Royal Asiatic Society. The Society 
piinttyJ 500 for the use of its Members The works 
aie not numbered , no Chinese characters are used, 
a few explanatory lines aic given under each title 
’J’he Library was presionted by Sir George Staunton 
in 1823, and consi^^led of 186 works in 2610 pen 
It was said to be infeiior to none m Europe at that 
time except to Robert Morrison’s and the national 
collection in Pans, wdiich had 4,000 works (See 
Asiatic Journal, vol xvi, 1835, p 271) Dr 
Moiniisi»N’s IS preserved in the London Missionary 
Society's Hou'^e ; the East India Company also had 
a Chinese library; so had London University 
College, the works having been presented by Jeremy 
Bentham and Olinthus Gregory. 

One volume has been printed of Lord 
CuAWWRo’s Ihhliothvca jAndcsiana, including the 
Catalogue of the Chinese books and manuscripts. 

The liibliothequc Natxonale m Pans has a 
valuable collection, and Cordier has made a 
Catalogue des Albums chmois ct ouvrages relatifs 
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fi la Chute ctuiftene^ au Cabmet den Estampes 
(See JomiisAL AsiATrgut, 1900, alho MAumfB 
(’ouBANT, ('ntoloifUf det* fune\ thtnm^y cot^ens, 
jttpntKtis^ etc , 1900) 

Leyden University has a collection of Chinese 
wciks, the catalogue was published by Schlegel at 
the tune ot the 6th Congress of 0^lentallst<^ at 
J^pyden, 1883, with a supplement in 1886. 

The last to mention is the Newbebuy Library 
in Chicago For this iubrary Laufer collected 1216 
works 111 21,403 volumes They aie Tibetan, 
(’hinese, Japanese, Mongolian and Manchu, but the 
great majority are Chinese A descriptive account 
was published in 1913. 

Other Jibi lilies which deserve an extended 
notice are those at Hanoi (Kcole fiaiK^aise de 
I’Extremc Oiient) and at Zi ka wei, (.le^^uits, 
Kiangnaii Mission) 

Of foreign books on Chinese niatteis w'c mention 
onl,\ one collection 

The libiaiy of Dr O E Moiuuson at Peking 
IS the most complete collection of works on China 
evei made It was begun .some five and twenty 
years ago, befoio the ownei hud any idea of 
lesidence in China, and as fai as a hbeial ex- 
penditure ot money combined with a keen and 
aftoftioimte inteiest could make it so, the att-empt 
to toim a compreheiisne collection ot works in 
eveiy language and every subject on (/hina and 
its dependencies past and piesent has been lemonk 
ably sUKCsslul 

Among the treasures of this Collection aie a 
copy ot the first Latin edition ot Marco J*olo, 
punted at Antweijj m 1485, and the fust Italian 
edition, Venice 1496, fiitecn diffc*rent editions 
eai'lier than the yeai 1700 , and many latex editions 
in various languages Sir John Manpevjlle is also 
well HGpieseiited, tlie eaihest editions being the 
Latin one of 1485 and the Italian ot 1486 The 
first Portuguese edition ot Mendez Pinio (1614) 
is in the iibiary, as well as the first fSpanish and 
tho first English editions llie dictuniaiies and 
graminai.s number over tuui hunched There aie 
sev^eial eiwly MiS dictionaiies including a MiS 
Chinese Latin dictioiiaiy by the missionaiy I’adhe 
Jlan Fernandez, finished at Chang te fu, 1724 
Other dictionanes theie aie of Mongol, Manchu, 
Tibetan, Turki, etc , and tJie sinallost pocket 
dictionaiy of mo.st lecent date finds its place with 
the lest 

There are some books to which a personal 
inteiest is given by the maiginal notes of some 
former ownei oi otheiwise Thus there are a 
nunibei ot books tiom tlie library of BErKroRD, 
the author of VfAthel ; and from the Duke of 
Norfoi^k’s, the Duke of Cambridge’s and the Duke 
of Hamilton’s librane^ There is a copy of 
De Guignes’ Voijmje a lUltn wjth the accompany- 


ing atlas of plates coloured by the author himself, 
specially bound with an adulatory letter for 
presentation to Prince Talleyrand. Among other 
interesting rarities there is the log-book of the 
Earl of A^hburnham, written by the fifth officer 
and illustrated by him with exquisite pen-and-ink 
sketches of Canton, Macao, etc , as they were at 
that eaily date, 1767 There is also the original 
log-book of the Jjton fiigato which brought out the 
Macartney Embassy in 1792 4, besides Macartney's 
Diary and Letter -book, a Common-place Book in 
Macartney’s own hand and several v’^olumes of the 
Mai^artney manuscripts 

The libraiy jiussesses a complete and hand- 
somely bound copy of the Chinetfe Iiepoifitoii/y as 
well as complete .sets of Blue Books, Cubtoins 
pubJication^i, Jouninf A'uafajue and other leview's 
and jomnals dealing with China . with such rare 
seth as the China Pu/uh, The Indo-Chinese Gleaner y 
etc 

Tlieie IS an unusually laige collection of books 
on the Ornithology of China,, lare works on various 
departments of Natural History , a collection of 
the works on ('liiiie.^ie Art, many very costly and 
some haidly now to lie obtained at all, such 
as W T Walter’s Collection of Porcelain, 
Thompson s Cataloffiie of Blue and White Poralani 
vvitli Whistler's illustrations, etc 

The libiary also includes a large collection of 
iinijib and engiavings, etc , eonnev ted with China, 
many of unique interest , such as the tw^enty-four 
j engravings by IIelman, both coloured and uncoloui 
ed, Faif^ Ah tnorablci, diy Empf reins de la i^hine : 
the \ If (ones ot (’hTbn JjUNG , two volumes of 
original diawing.s and w^atercolouis by Chinnery , 
the (h)^tinneh of i'hina, original watercolour paint- 
ings by Alexander, tln^ artist who actumpanied 
MAeARTNLX's Embassy, etc, and tlie collection of 
I rnamiscTjpts in three voliimeb dealing w'lth tho 
Jesuit Dominican controversy oven the (|uestion of 
I Amestial Worship in China, formed by the Iciarned 
j Cdiiomco Ghisellt 

' A valuable pait of the libraiy is the extia 
I oidiudiy (‘ollottiim ot pamphlets dealing with 
I China , many ol these by tliLMi \eiy iiisignifiiance 
I of appearance have become exceedingly scai’ce, but 
I cv^ety one that tan be found is brought to enrich this 
unique libraiy Maga/ine articles dealing with 
('hiiia published in various European languages find 
their pioper places in this collection. 

It might have been hoped that the Library 
could have become a permanent attraction to 
Peking, where it is naturally 'at home ’ In August, 
1917, how'ever, Baion Iw’asaki bought it for 
£36,000 By the conditions ot sale it will be houfced 
in Tokyo, wull always be available for the use of 
students, and v^rll always be (allecj The Morrison 
Inbraiy 
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Li HUNG-CHANG 


LI CHEE [Iittcht unenfm) one i)f the i 

inoiit popular fruits of S Cliiiid The plant is 
stnctly semi-troijiral, and is found on the coast as 
fai north ab Foochow, but not beyond It lequires 
a rich soil and plenty of moisture, and is not eas^ 
to propagate j 

The fruit is eaten fresh, clued, or canned , home | 
people even think it is impio\ed by hcinii canned | 

There are many varieties, diftenng in size, j 
colour and flavour* I 

MhYMi Afffuultuiul Pirphnnhim'^, etc ! 

LI CHI eil!, thv Hook of one of the | 

Fi\e (Imuj or ('lassies There aie Uno otbei woiks 
with Jjty ritual, in their titles, tlie 1 Li and the 
r/ioM Jji » the three are often called the Thiee | 
Hituals, S(fn In 

The In ('In as a collec^tion in its piesent ioim 
belongs to the second century of om cna The 
nucleus of it, according to CiTU Hsi, is in ‘Tieatises 
c'oinposed hv disciples of the se\entj di^'Cifdo^,' 
which weie TP(o\ered aftei the destiuclion of books 
by SShih Ht’anci 'I’j The^o weie added to, collated, 
comnieiited on and condensed, until about A i> 200, 
w'hen the^ had the tcjim in winch we know the woik 
today, in forty-mne bookv 

LkgolN translation is under the title Tin In 
hi (>r ('oUrHioit of Ticatrps on th* Huh^ of 
Proinn^tif o) (Ji'rvmonial 

Cauleui in 1853 published a French ti anslation, 
hut it was not ol the comi>lete work This ituoru 
pletpiiess IS indicated in the Introduction, but not 
on the titleqiage Alexamulii Wylik translated 
the whole, hut did nd publish it Lhcuih's iNl.heie 
fore the hist corn|ilele tianslation into any Kuiopean 
language It was jnibhshed ni 1886 m the senes i 
Thv Saifvd Hooka of tin ICmt 

I 

LICIUS, the Latini/ed loini ol Ltkh 'I'zu j 
(q r ), on the model of MB.Nrjrs tor Mbng Tzu, etc , | 
used first by Faber ' 

LIEBENZELL MISSION. See ('hum Inland 
Mission, 

LIEH TZU, JIJ sometimes liatnn/ed as 
IjK'itfR, a Taoist philosopher who li\ed in the 5th 
and 4th centuries B r Almost nothing is known of 
hiH life eveept what is told us in his book His full 
name was JjTEIT yu-K'ou and he figures 

largely in the wiitings of (’’huang Tzu, who claims 
for him the jrow^er of riding on the wuiid bmnr 
several factai, such as that SsQ ma C h‘ien 
never mentions him, one of the Sung critics was of 
opinion that he was not a real peison but had been 
invented by Chuang Tzu, and hence that the book 
ascribed to him must bo a forgery Tliib view, 
however, did not meet with acceptance, and his 
work is included in the gieat Catalogue ot the 
Imperial Library made under Ch'ien Lung in the 


18th century It is now divided into eight books, 
and wdiili* it containh a good deal of teaching pio- 
bably set down by LiEH TziVs immediate disciples, 
it has bc'en much modified and added to by sub- 
beqiient editoih who belonged to the later and 
decadent jicuiod of Taoism 

The sjiecial }Knnts of Ltkh Tzu are the cosmo- 
gonic al disc‘oui^es in Book I, whieh aie the clearest 
statement we h.nc ot Taoist teaching on that 
‘.ub]ect, the account ot Yang '^I'ziVs doctrines in 
Book VII, the lespectful attitiKlc taken towards 
CoMUcirs in Bfiok IV, and the lacy and appro 
pii.ite stoncN with wdneh he illustrates his meanings 
Lii.h Tzu was first edited, in the 4th century 
A 1 ) under the Kastein Chin dynasty, by an officml 
named Chang Chan, wlio wrote the best ccmimentary 
on the wc>ik 

Lilh T/n lias been tiaiislated into Ficiirh by 
! Cn in Haueez (1891) in hisi yV.r/r*f TaoistPK, into 
j (fcnrnan by Fahp.u, 1877 and two partnil trans 
' kitions ba\e appp«ited in English, one by F H 
liAtrooR tn iuan nn/ Chint'a Sciayhook 

(18871, and one by kioxFX GiLC^i in Taoxat 
Tunhtnq^, Wisdom ot the East senes (1912) 

LIEH YU-K‘0U 9i)3RE ^cm- Inrh Tzu 
LI FAN YUAN 3® afgg, 

the ( hine^e Cclonial Office, instituted in the 17th 
ccMitniv to attend to lelations w'lth Mongolia, Tibet, 
etc It was aboli«'lie(l by the tieafy ot 1858 so far 
as it dealt with western nations, the Tf-mifi h Yanun 
taking its place 

In 1906 it was ic'Oigani/ed as the hi P\tn Pu, 
^ Boaid ot Dependencies 

LI-FOURNIER CONVENTION, an agieement 
signed at Tienthin on May 11, 1884, by Li Hung* 
(’HANT anil Capliiiu Fovunilr ot the French navy, 
foi the settlement ot the difluulty in Tonkin It 
piovided f( i the removal ot Chinc^«e tioops Irom 
Tonkin, lor Liade on the common tiontiei and foi 
the w^aivnig ot the indemnity claimed by Fiance 
j A stiange dispute aiose latex with legaid to eiasures 
I in the document, J.i and FounNlER giving each 
othei the lie No Kuiopean had witnessed the sign- 
ing <jt the Convention and tw'o Chinese ofticnals who 
had been present agieed with statcineiit on the 

mattei 

LIGHTHOUSES. The lighting of the China 
coasts IS in the care of the Maritime Customs 
Acc-ording to the 1917 lleturns there are 195 Tightb,’ 
exclusive of light v^essels, beacons, etc, the total 
including these being 1266 See Maritime Customs 
1 Customs . Ijist of Lnjhthoufte^, etc , 1917 

LI HSIU-CH^N. See Chung Wang 

LI HUNG-CHANG born m Anhui 

A.D 1822. He fought against the T‘ai l'‘ing rebeS, 
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and for his services was made Governor of Kiangsu 
in 1862. He killed the rebel leaders, who had 
surrendered Soochow on condition that their lives 
should be spared. After the rebellion was sup- 
pressed he was made Earl In 1867 he was V iceroy 
of Hu-kuang, and in 1870 of Chihli In 1874, by 
a forced march from Tientsin to Peking, he ruined 
a formidable conspiracy and enabled Ktjang Hsu 
to be proclaimed Emperor. He signed the Chefoo 
Agreement, started the China Merchants’ Steam 
Navigation Company, and in the settlement of the 
Tonkin question accused the French of a breach of 
faith, which led to ‘reprisals* and the partial des- 
truction of the Chinese fleet at Foochow The war 
with Japan broke out in 1894, at its close he was 
sent, shorn of honours, to sue for peace, and owing 
to his attempted assassination by a Japanese got 
better terms than he might otherwise ha\e done 
In 1896 he made a long tour of western land-s, being 
greatly feted everywhere He died in 1901. 

He seemed generally in favour of progressive 
measures, but probably had little love for foreigners 
as such. 

LI KAN. See 2'a 

LIKIEN. SeeTaTsUn. 

LIKIN an inland tax on the transit of 

goods The hrst mention of it in its present form 
ivas in 1862, when the Governor of Shantung institut- 
ed it in response to demand made on the province 
tor funds to suppress the T‘ai l*‘ing rebellion. The 
idea of the tax is, however, said to have originated 
with the Tao-t‘ai Yao some years earlier It was 
Dxtended throughout China about 1863. The bar- 
riers for collection of the tax are very numerous 
wheie the population is thick and trade large 
There is a tariff, but it is practically ignored, the 
ocal collectors having very large powers especially 
in fixing rates of exchange. The tax was originally 
sne tenth of one pei cent on the value of the goods , 
it is now estimated that good* passing through one 
province pay five per cent , and passing through 
leveral provinces as much as twenty per cent of 
rheir value The total collected is piobably some 
birty million taels per annum 

By treaty stipulation foreigners importing and 
jxporting goods pay to the Maritime Customs seven 
md a half instead of the regulation five per cent 
luty and are then exempt from the hkin tax ; but 
bis has never been adhered to The foreign Powers 
lave long tried to get the tax abolished, in the 
nterests of all trade, both local and foreign, paying 
•xtra duty to the Maritime Customs ; but the 
lifficulty lies in the Customs being State while the 
kin is Provincial Two treaties have been signed 
ealing with the matter, the British known as the 


Mackat Treaty in 1902, and the Commercial Treaty 
between the United States and China in 1903 : but 
both have proved abortive. 

Waoel : Finance in China, p, 380. 

LI LIEN YING the favourite eunuch of 

the Empress-dowager Tz‘fi Hsi for forty years until 
her death. Before becoming a eunuch at the age of 
sixteen, he was a shoemaker’s apprentice at Ho- 
chien fu, and the common people therefore gave 
him the nickname Cobblers '-wax Li, as Backhouse 
translates it, PH-hstao Ja, or Li the tanner 

He seemsi to have had the virtue of loyalty to 
his mistress, but there is not much else to his credit. 
By squeezing on a scale without precedent, he 
became immensely rich ; his hoard is said to have 
fallen into the hands of the French troops in 1900, 
but after the return of the Court in 1902 he had time, 
before the Empress-dowager’s death in 1008, to 
make another fortune estimated at two millions 
sterling. By his advice, the funds supposed to be 
for the use of the navy, were diverted to the re- 
building of the Summer Palace. This contributed 
to China’s defeat by Japan in 1894 Hia powerful 
influence was, of course, used entirely against re- 
form , both the covp (V Hat and the Boxer rebellicn 
were largely due to his advice. While at Hsi-an fu, 
he and his fellow-eunuchs impoverished the whole 
piovince by their depredations On the Court’s 
return to the capital his influence was even greater 
than ever, though he wisely used it then in favour 
of a certain amount of reform He died m 1911 

LILYFLOWERS, chin chtn fs*ui 
HnneKKaUis flava A staple article of export from 
Chinkiang, growing along a narrow belt running 
along the 34th parallel of latitude, through Kiangsu, 
Anhm and Honan, and between the 115th and 119th 
parallels of longitude, whore the land lies several 
feet higher than the plain of the Yangtze at 
Shanghai, and the soil is poor and sandy. The 
flower has not been an important article of diet for 
moie than a few decades; it is now, however, so 
much sought after that it is regularly cultivated 
between potatoes and cabbage The young bulbs 
aie replanted, seed being apparently never used. 
The fiow'ers are plucked in spring, dried in the sun, 
steamed, trodden down in a kang, and packed for 
conveyance to the nearest mart, where they are 
redned and packed in large bales. The original 
price IS about |3 CX) per picul. 

The flower alone is eaten, as a vegetable relish 
with pork, etc. It is 4 or 6 inches long, light 
brown in colour, with yellow petals. The best 
kinds come from Ch‘enchou-fu in Honan. The 
export for 1916 amounted to Tls. 453,177. 

China Review, voI xix. 

LI MA-T‘0U. See BtccL 
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LIMICOLAE, an Order including Plovers, 
Snipes, Curlews, etc. The following are met 
with in China. Vandlus vvlgarui^ the Lapwing or 
Peewit, all over China in the winter, but it retires 
to the north in the summer. Mtcroaarcopa cinereuSf 
in China, Manchuria and Mongolia; it breeds on 
the Yangtze and probably in many other parts of 
China. Hoidopttrus ventraliSy the Indian Spur- 
winged Plover, in Hainan and Yunnan Sarcogiam- 
mua atr%nuchali$t in Yunnan. Squatarola hdveticaf 
the Grey Plover, passes up and down the coast, 
and winters in S E China. Charadriue fulviis, 
the Eastern Golden Plover, in China and Mongolia 
in passage Ochthodromiis vereduft, the Eastern 
Dotterel, in E. China and Mongolia. O. geoffroyt, 
the Large Sand-l’lover, on the coasts of China, in 
passage 0 mougohcuSy the Lesser Sand- Plover, 
Mongolia, and at certain seasons in eastern and 
southern China and in Hainan ^gialitis ^daada^ 
the Long-billod Ringed Plover, all over China, 
though not in gieat numbers /PL duhiay the Little 
Kinged Plover, in Mongolia and the whole of China 
AH, alexandrtna^ China coast A] dealhata, S E 
China Glareola ortcntalis, the Large Indian 
Pratincole or Swallow-Plover, in China generally, 
Mongolia, Manchuria. Ilaefnatoptii oaculaTis, the 
Sea-pie or Oystercatcher, on China coast; breeds 
near Chetoo Streps ilas inter pres y the Turnstone, 
common on the coasts Ibtdorhynchus struthersii, 
the Ibis-bill, in the mountains of the north and 
west, and in Mu-p*in Nnmemus vanegatus. 
Eastern Whimbrel, in all parts of China. N. 
arquatUf tlie Curlew, in passage, m China and 
Mongolia N cyanopm, in great numbers in 
China, in migration. N nnnutus, also common in 
migration. Limosn novae-zelandtae, China coast 
and from the Ordos to S China L melanuroides, 
China coast Terekxa itncreny the Terek Sandpiper 
or Avocet Sandpiper, on the coast of China 
JSecujvirostra avocettn, the Avocet, China coast; 
in summer in the river-mouths of N China, on the 
Yellow River, and in Mongolia. Htmantopus 
candidm^ the Black- winged Stilt, China coast. 
Totaniis glottis, the Greenshank, very common in 
all parts T stagnatilis, the Marsh Sandpiper or 
Little Greenshank, in Manchuria and m China, but 
rare. T fnscu^, the Spotted Redshank, from 
Mongolia to Canton. T, crdidns the Redshank, 
very common in all parts at the times of migration. 
T. ochropus, the Green Sandpiper, abundant 
migrant and possibly resident ; by the water- 
courses everywhere. T, glareola, the Wood Sand- 
piper, China generally. T. brevxpes, China coast, 
in migration. T, hypoleucuB, the common Sand- 
piper, throughout China. Ccdidris arenana, the 
Sanderling, on the coast, in winter and in migration. 
Tringa crassirostris, the Eastern Knot, on the coast, 
at the times of passage* T, acuminata, the Asiatic 


I Pectoral Sandpiper, China coast; common in the 
I seasons T. platyrhyncka, the Broad -billed Stintp 
m Formosa, and in small numbers in China, at 
I times of migration. T, americana, the Pacific 
Dunlin T, ruficoltis, the Eastern Little Stmt. T. 
temmincku, Temminck's Stint ; these three are 
common on the coasts. T suharquata, the Curlew 
Stint or Pigmy Curlew, common on the coasts 
I and in Mongolia. EurynorhyncKus ptgmaeus, the 
i Spoon -billed Stmt, China coast. MacrorKamphus 
j taeznnowshn, the Snipe-billed Godwit, in Mongolia 
I and China, hut not wide-spread Scolopax rusticida, 

I the Woodcock, Mongolia, China generally. Gal- 
I Itnogo sohfarta, the Himalayan Solitary Snipe, 

I Mongolia, Ohihli, Lower Yangtze, Shensi and 
I Mu-p‘in G stenuia, the Pintail Snipe, in migrat- 
I ion G roelestis, the Common Snipe, common in 
I all parts G gcdltntda, the Jack Snipe, Fukien, 

I Lower Yangtze, Chihb Hostratvla capensis, the 
I Paint-ed Snipe, as far as N. Chihli in summer; 

' resident in S China Lobipes hyperhoreus, the 
I Red-nocked Snipe, and Vhnlaropv^ fuhennus, are 
j wintei visitors 

I 1)avii> et Odstat.et Les Otseaux de la Chine, 
(Charadrides, Glareohdes, Scolopacides, etc ). 

LI MIN|t£ a term used in the Great Learning 
with reference to the Chinese people, and explained 
in K‘an« Hsi’s dictionary as ‘black-haired,* The 
passage in the Great Learning is ^ £ 

(x 14), and J*kque’s translation is ‘preserve my 
sons and grandsons and black-haired people.* 

Some doubt has been thrown on this rendering 
j oi the teim One suggestion is that since the 
j com]>osition of the character in its earlier form is 
, giain-hmaii-f millet or water, it points not to the 
j colour of tlio hair, but to the distinctive mark of 
I tile hist Chinese immigrants, rtz , that they were 
1 already an agricultural people. 

I Lrm.B • The Far East, p 196 

i 

i LINGCH‘IH|9{^,the punishment translated 
‘ cutting into ten thousand pieces * It was not 
quite so bad as that, but did include the horror of 
cutting away jiortions of flesh from the living victim 
before the coup de grdcc was given. No doubt it was 
at some times moie brutally and completely carried 
out than at others, and these extreme cases have 
twice, at least, been photographed to adorn and 
assist the sale of foreign books : in one case the 
illu*.tration was mercifully perforated to facilitate 
withdrawal. The punishment, with other barbarous 
accompaniments of the death-penalty, was abolished 
by an edict of the Empress -dowager in 1906. 

LING NAM IK ling nan, south of the range. 
This means ‘ south of the Plum Range,* Mei Ling 
and is need to denote the Kuangtung and 
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Kuangsi provinces 'rhere is a book with this title 
concerning these pro\ ince^, written by the Jlev 
B (! Henry 

LINGUISTS, the term always used for the 
iriteipreters in eaily days of trade with China It 
was forbidden to any (Chinese to teach Chinese to 
a biirbanan Lloyd (q v ) in 1699 and Flint (q v ) 
in 1747 jseeii to have been the only servants of the 
East India Company to acquiie the language up to 
that time The linguist therefore became an im- 
portant institution, and between Hong Merchants, 
linguists and compradores, the difficulties of foreign 
trade were enormous 

In 1685 i« the hrst record of the charges for 
linguists, which were at that time ,one per cent 
on the transac tions loi the ship on whose behall 
they acted They were natuially extremely incom- 
petent in translation, even if they bad woshed or 
dared to be honest in the case of petitions presented 
to officials, thev originated pidgin FiUglish, and in 
its earl;y day^ it was worse than now 

In 1814, Sir (iEORGE Staunton gained for the 
Company the pri\ ilege ot addressing (’hinese official | 
in the Chinese language, -and by that time there | 
w'cre excellent Chinese scholars among the Com- 
pdiiy's seiwants 

The interpreter of the Biitinh Consul i» still 
tailed his hnquist m the Tieaty of Nanking, 1942 ! 

Fames 77<c Knqhi^h m <^hma | 

LINGYIN SR, f^oul's 7vtrv(it, a gioup of 
famous temples in a beautiful glen amongst the 
Hangchow hills The monastery is icputed to have 
been founded by an Indian monk named Hui \a in 
AD 326 There aie many lotk sculptuies and a 
seven stoned “ Pagoda of tho (’lassies ” X‘ang 
H si paid many Msits to the Temples The place 
was sacked and burned by the T‘ai P‘ing rebels 
( ’loud II an (fi h ow 

LIN NGANRS, the name given to Hangchow | 
by Kao Tsitng, when, having been defeated by the 
(’hill ^ Tartars he transferred the Sung (!apital 
theie in a.d 1127 It is the Kinsiay SfjJip (capital) 
of Marco Polo. See limujehow. 

LINSEED, the product of Ltnum 
mum, IS exported fiom Kalgan, but is grown also 
in Ssuch^uan In 1911 it was piedicted that it 
would become one of the staple exports it the too 
common practice of adulteration were not indulged 
in ; and this prediction seems correct, since the 
exportation in 1912 reached 442,000 puuls, worth 
ovei Hk I’ls. 2,000,000 This has m'lce been re- 
duced, but only on account of the war Linen is 
not at present manufactured in China 

The export for 1916 was Pels 202,499, value 
Tls. 559,995. 

LINTIN ittir Itng tinff, moaning ‘ lonely,’ 
not, as one writer gives it, *the solitary naiP; an 


island at the mouth of the Canton river and north- 
east of Macao. From 1821 to 1039 it was the centre 
of the contraband trade in opium ; permanent store- 
ships were kept there during the winter months 
The trade w^as earned on quite openly, and net till 
1036 wa=. any attempt made to check it. 

In May 1858 a large fleet of piiates was des- 
troyed there by H.M S Surprise 

LIN TSE HSU generally known to 

foretgners as Commissioner Lin, a native of Fukien, 
boin in 1785 Ai the age of 55 he Ivas Viceroy of 
Hu-Kuang (Win hang), which proves that he was 
a man ot unusual ability In December 1838 he 
was appointed High T’ornmissionei to deal with the 
situation at Canton and to carry out the Emperor 
Tao Kuang’s anti-opium policy His powers were 
such as had only thrice before been given to any 
<xubje<*t duniig the lule ot the Manchu dynasty 

Eight days aftei hia arrival in Canton, on 
March 38, 1839, he issued an order to the foieign 
melt bants to surrender eveiy paiticle of ojiium in 
then pos'^ession that it might be burnt, and further 
to give a bond, in a foreign language and in (’hinese, 
declaimg they w'oiild nevei again bung opium in 
then shijis An order was also given to the Hong 
Mertlianlg to see the foieign merchant's weie 
oliodient to the law, with a thieat that othcivvi-^e 
one oi two Hong Merchants w'ould be executed 
Only tiuee days’ grace was allowed The next 
(lay the Hoppo issued an order that no foreign 
residents should leave, they wcie prisoners at large 
in then ta( tones till the siiirender of the opium 
On Mdich 27 Captain Elliot, ('hief Superintendent 
ot 'Iiade, found it necessary for the pieservation 
ot foreign lives and pioperty to oidt*r that the 
opium should be guon up, making himself 
lesponsiblo ioi the delivery of 20,291 chests. To 
this fateful tiansaction a touch ot humour is given 
by the fact that two J’aisee firms having by accident 
duplicated their lists the total amount actually m*" 
Canton was short of the promised figure by 523 
chests , this ainouTit had to be bought from a ship 
from India m order to vsurreiider the stipulated 
numbei of chests, and it was not paid for till the 
indemnity had been received ^ 

Other difficulties naturally followed, Lin gave 
orders on .lanuaiy 5, 1840 to close (’anton forever 
to British ships ; shortly after he issued a graduated 
scale of rewards for the capture and destruction of 
British ships and .the capture or killing of Britons , 
the scale was raised consadorably in February, l841. 
Thus Lin brought on the Fir.st War, wrongly called 
the Opium War He was, of course, both ignorant 
and arrogant, but he served the Emperor faithfully 
and was a sincere patriot He was degraded for 
his failure and in 1843 banished to Hi After two 
years there he was recalled and made Acting- 
Viceroy of Shensi and Kansu, then Governor of 
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LITTLE SISTERS 


Sliensi, then Viceroy of Yunnan and Kueichou He 
died m 1850 

Dr (Sir John) Bowking wrote a very lull 
account of him, including his earlier life, in the 
Transat tifni8 of the China Branch of the. Jtoynl 
Astatic Society (not to be confused with the North 
China Branch), in Part in, 1851-62. 

Mouse International Itelatiom of the Chinese 
Bmiiue, Chinese Kepositohy, ^a^stni 

LIOTRICHINAE, a Subfamily of the 
Ctateropodtdae The following are found in 
China Liothiix Inteny Scop. , South China to 
Chekiang Liotichla steetiy SwiNHOBj Formosa. 
Pteruthius lulcttiy O Chant, Fukien, Yunnan 
P ntfiveniri'iy Blyth; li^uiinan Allotnua palitdus, 

A Dav ; Fukion, Ssuch‘uan Cutia mjjalenns, 
Hodgs , Yunnan Mtnla jerdoni, J Vehr ; 
Ssuch'uan 

U PING a piefect ol the Shu S distint 

in S.such‘uan, who in the (li‘in dynai»ty (255 206 
B (J ) began the great work ot irrigation which has 
made the (’h‘eng.tu Plain one ot the luhest and 
most thickly pofiulatcii areas in all (’lima See 
('h'entj tn Plain 

LI PO, ip a also called Li T‘ai Po, geneially 
regal ded as China’s gieatest poet He was boin in 
Ssuch‘uan about A ti 705 He led a dissipated and 
Wcindering life, sometimes iii fa\oui at (’ouit, some- | 
tunes in disgTa(o He wa.s one ot bi\ in Shantung | 
known as The Sue Idletn of the Banihoo Brool 
lira m, and latei was one ot an equally haid- 
dniiking band tailed The hhifht Innnottais of the 
H met np Mil* A fill He Wtib drowned fiuiii a 
boat thiough a tijisy and too su( ctAv&ful eifoit to 
emhidte tlie lefletted moon, in ad. 762 Exanipleb 
ot his poetiy may be seen m tianslations in Cills’ 
Litviaiuiv 

Fames The Etnjhf^h in (Inna 

LIQUORICE tr?S kan t'^Uto , (rliji yi rhna , a 
ding \tiiy highly pii/ed by the Chinehe, small 
quantities ot it enteiiiig into neaily eveiy pie^scrip- 
tirni intended tor inteinal use (t dhtnata and </ 
(llahta glow ])lentifiilly in noithein ('hina, but the 
best lupionee is the loot of (t utalensi'^y the product 
oi the giasslaiids noith-west ot Sungpaii in SmV 
(•h‘uan It .stands next in iinpoitaiue to ginseng in 
(’hiii(‘be phammiy As an export il is *xeiit mostly 
to Japan, but 8)000 pit ids were bought tor the 
C lilted States in 1915 • 

Kxpoitation . 1915, Pels. 32,CXX), Tls 336,000, 
1916, Pels 32,664, Tls 315,142 

LI SAG, mta TronUle, a celebrated 

poem considered by all learned Chines© as one of 
the most difficult things in their literature The 
poet was Ch‘u Yuan, (q v) It has been translated 
into German by August Pfizmaikr (1852); into 


Flench by d’Hervey de Saint-Denys in 1870, and 
by Leggb into English in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1896 See also Giles, Chinese 

Litfratuiey p 50 

LI ssO ipilfr, a native of the Ch‘u State, and 
latci muii^tei of Shih Huang Ti , it was he who 
suggested the destruction of the books He was a 
pupil of Hsun TzA. After the First Emperor’s 
death he tell a victim to the intrigues of a eunuch, 
and was sawui asunder, 208 b He is said to have 
invented the toim ot writing called the Lesser Seal 

LITERARY CHANCELLOR Hsueh 

chinq, the juovincidl Diiectoi ot Education, col- 
loquially called 9^ ^ Hsueh Vai A special appoint 
ment usually filled by officials with high literaiy 
degiees tiom Peking acting foi thiee yeais They 
juesided at the Piefectuial examinations and gave 
the degree ot hstu ts'ni to the successful 

LITERATI, a term which should propeily 
indude all men ot education m C.hina whethei in 
office oi not It seems generally used, however, to 
lefei only to unemployed scholais, while the others 
are termed officials It thus includes graJuates 
waiting tor a post, graduates prepaiing for furthei 
examinations, unsuccessful examinees who devote 
themselves to teaching, and those qualified fui 
official life who prefer to live as ‘retiied scholars ’ 

LITTER. The mule htlci is a common means 
of tiavel thioughuut North C'hiiia, especially in 
hilly distiicts Two long parallel poles aie bound 
on opposite sides ot two tiamcs which fit on the 
saddles ot two mules, one in front and one behind 
To the poitiGii between the mules aie attached 
diches ot bamboo tiom pole to pole The arches 
are covered w'lth cheap matting undei which 
sheltci the traveller spreads hi« bedding and hia 
baggage and himself on a rough support ot ropes 
'These litters are named shan fzu (flp ^ iii Shantung 
A mole jrermanent and comtor table kind, in which 
the travellei’s portion is made ot wood instead ot 
matting, i» called t o (haw etc 

LITTLE, ARCHIBALD JOHN, a merchant, 
traiellei and wiiter He was horn in lamdon, 1838, 
and airived in China in 1859 He was the hist to 
get a btearnei up to Chungking (See ilntnqkinq) 
In 1888 lie published Thtoufjh the yanytze Corqesy 
and 111 1901, Onn and Beyond He also 

vviote cu the geogiaphy and geology of The Fat 
Fast in the senes ‘The Regions of the World’ 
(1905) He returned to England in 1907 and died 
the next >ear Attei his death Mrs Liitll publish- 
ed his Yunniniy and Cleanuaj^ from Fifty 

Years in China 

LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR, Petites 
Soeut'* des Pan vies These nuns began work lu 
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Shanghai m February, 1904 They busy themselves | 
only over the aged poor, of whom they support three { 
hundred The number of Sisters is twenty I 

Li TZ6 CH'InG born in Shensi in | 

A.D 1606 In 1627 he got into trouble over the . 
land-tax, and two years later he became a brigand, | 
calling himself General Ch'uang |||[, After fleeing | 
into Ssflch'uan for some years he appeared at the 
head of a band of desperadoes in 1640, overran parts 
of Hupei and Honan, and was soon at the head ol 
a considerable army. In 1642 he took K'ai-feng fu, 
losing his left eye in the assault j two years later he | 
had conquered the whole of Shensi, proclaimed ; 
himself first Emperor of the Great Shun NR ' 
dynasty, with Yung Ch‘ang ^ fi as his reign title, ! 
and marched towards Peking. The Ming Emperor ' 
bent for Wu San-kuei, who was fighting in the East 
again&t the Manchus, but before his arrival a gate 
was treacherously opened to the rebel and the last 
Ming Emperor hanged himself. Wu then attacked 
the conqueror in Peking ; Li was obliged to retreat 
westward, and after two defeats his army began | 
to melt away ; tor a time he held Wuch'ang, then | 
fled down the Yangtze and was killed in Hupei in i 
1645 I 

He was a great leader, his army was well ! 
disciplined and cared for, and though in the earlier | 
part of hiR career he terrified the Empire by his ! 
atrocities, he put such methods aside as soon b<& he 
saw that his purposes could succeed without them , 

LtU AN 99$. See Huai Nan Tzu 

LIU HSIANG a celebrated author and 

philosopher, born in 80 b c. He was a leading 
member ot the Imperial Comraiasiion appointed by 
Hsuan Ti of the Han dynasty to edit and annotate 
the ancient classics after their re-instatement He 
was much inclined towards Taoist speculations, and 
wrote a treatise on the Five Elements from material 
which is said to have been supplied him by a super- 
natural visitant He developed the ideas cf Tsou 
Yen (q v ). Two of his hooks are considered models 
of style, VIZ , the History of the Han dynasty, and 
a collection of stones to illustrate womanly virtues 
He died in b r. 9 

LIU KUNG TAG. See Wei hat wei 

LIU MING-CH^UAN a native of 

Anhui, born in 1838 He fought as a volunteer 
against the T'ai P*ing rebels and received the 
Yellow Jacket in 1864 In 1884 he was Military 
Commissioner in Formosa, and made a valiant 
defence against the French in the north of the 
island. When Formosa was made a Province lie 
became first Governor j he made a railway, and 
laid a submarine cable from Tomsui to Foochow, 
introduced the telegraph and opened coal-mines. In 
1890 he was made President ot the Board of War 


He retired in ill health, — the result of wounds and 
long residence in Formosa, and died in 1896. 

LIU PANG 91 was born m the modern 
Kiangsu, b.c. 247. When a rebellion arose against 
the First Emperor he became a leader of rebels and 
later was made Duke of P‘ei, his birth place. After 
various fighting on behalf of the resuscitated Ch^u 
state he was made Prince of Han He then fought 
with his rival Hriang Chi, losing in the battle of 
P‘dng Ch*eng over a hundred thousand men 
Ultimately he gained the upper hand and was 
proclaimed as first Emperor of the Han dynasty 
in B.c 202 He died in b c. 196 

LIUPEI99ffil> a native of ChihJi, born a.d 162 
of royal blood, but extremely poor. At first he 
was opposed to the encroachments of T3‘ao Ts‘ao, 
(q V ), but later became very friendly with him 
Then he conspired against him and henceforth they 
were rnals He had the assistance of Chuko Liang, 
and when the Han dynasty came to an end, he 
assumed the title of Emperor of Shu Though Shu 
wais. only one of the Three Kingdoms, yet his 
dynasty, called Shu Han is* regarded as the 

legitimate successor of the Han dynasty He died 
two years later, a d 223 

LIU PU. See Stx Classes of Chaiacters 

LIU PU. See Six Hoard'* 

LIU SHU. See Hit Vlwaeis uf Vhaiactei 

LIU T‘l. See Htx Furtim of Wnttmj 

LIU SUNG DYNASTY. See Sung (Ltu) 

LIU YUNG-FU Ol Liu Ehh, known as 

leader ot the Black Flags He was born in Kuangsi, 
1836 He and his men were a band of outlaws, but 
on trouble arising with the French in Annum he was 
engaged by the Chinese and given official rank 
See Ulach Flags * 

LIVADIA, TREATY OF. See Treaties 

LJUNGSTEDT, ANDREW J., Sir, knight of 
the Swedish Royal Order Waza, President of the 
Swedish Factory at Macao He died at Macao, 
November, 1835, aged 76. He was the author of 
Contribution to an liistoncul Sketch of the Portu- 
guese Settlements in China, Contribution to a 
Hi'itoncol Sketch of the Homan Catholic Church at 
Macao; Description of the City of Canton, etc 

LLOYD, one of the Council of five chosen to 
assist the East India Company's President in China 
in 1699. He was selected because of his knowledge 
ef Chinese, and he is said to have been the first 
Briton to learn the language 

LOANS, CHINESE EXTERNAL. See 

koftg and Shanghai Bank 
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LOB NOR, a lake of Chiiieeie Turkestan, about 
lat. 40® N, and long. 90^ E It lies on the 
eastern edge of the Tarim basin, at the foot of 
the Altyn range It is a sandy swamp, receiving 
the drainage of the basin, and m it the Tarim 
river itself disappears There seems to have been 
a town called Lob near the lake Maik'o Polo 
has ijop 

LOCH, HENRY BROUGHAM, companion of 
Sir Hahuy Pahkes wJien they wore made prisoneis 
at T‘ung-t'hou He was then secretary to J^oid 
El(iin, and wrote the account of the Mission; 
(Pfimniol Nan at tee of Ocf urrences . 1860) 

He was bom in 1827, was created baion in 1895 
and died in 1900 

LOCKHART, JAMES HALDANE STEWART, 

Sir, wdb bom in Scotland, May 26, 1858, and was 
educated in Etlinbuigh He w'as appointed a 
Hongkong cadet in 1878, and later tilled vanciis 
offices in that colony, twjce leceiving the thanks ol 
H M (lovemmeiit toi •-ei vices done He was made 
M (J in 1898, and K (’ M 0 in 1908 In 1902 
he was appointed ('oinnii-ssioiiei of Weihaiwet and 
still holds that post in 1917 

His published woiks ate 1 Mtatiat! of (Ittnvye 
(fuotafioiu^. The (' mz / o / m / of the Fatthtr Eu'tf , 
The Stdvait /Aulhart i'ol}< ( tvni of ('htne'ti 
fVu/rs, 1915 

LOCKHART, WILLIAM, of the London 
Missionaiy Society, was born at Liveipool m 1811, 
and died in London, 1896 He was the second 
medical missionaiy to (Hiina, I)i Pli'eu Pakkeii 
being the fii‘^t He leached Canton in 1838, woiked 
there, at Macao, till evpelled with the other English, 
and at Batavia, then went to Chusan during Butish 
occupation and made a hczspiial there When the 
evacuation took place he went to Shangluu, aiming 
there the day the poit was opened, and in 1844 
opened a Chinese hospital which he managed till 
1857 The next year he went to England, but le- ; 
tumed ill 1861 icj fenind a hosjntal lu Ih'king H© 
it‘tircd in 1864. Besides medical loports, etc, he 
piocluccd a Notiec of Chut'nu^ in the (^hitu^e J(e j 
positottf, vol X, and in 1861 a book, The Mfdnol \ 
Mt^'^ioitan/ in (Inna His own hbiaiy of Clnncso | 
bejoks he piesented to the London Mission Hou’se | 
m London, where it is kept as the iiOOKHAiir 
Library 

Wylte • Memminl't of ProteAirntt ^f 1 ^nnnani‘i> 

LOESS, (LOSS), a deposit of yellowish earth 
iound in Asia from the (Caspian to Shantung It is 
m some regions a hundred and fifty feet m thickness, 
and is very fertile It is abundant in North (Jhina, 
especially xn Shansi There has been much discus- 
sion among geologists as to its origin, but it is now 
generally accepted that it is the last great marine 

40 


alluvial deposit scattered and laid down again by 
the action ot winds This theory is due to von 
Bktithofen^ the portion ot his great work in which 
he discusses it has been translated by Edkins in 
The ('htiK^t Ifeiotdut for 1882 See Geology, 

LO FOU MOUNTAINS sixty miles 

east ol (^anton, and seventy north ol Hongkong; 
the highest }»omt is given as 4,150 teot Mr 
Bouunf/s book dcsciibes an excursion tu them in 
1892 F S A Bourne The Lo-Fou Monntanii^ 

LO-HAN an, 111 »Sanskiit Aiahan (cj v ) 
The piopei meaning ol the Chinese i" given as 
woithy, excellent, etc According to Hucldhista the 
l^o-hdii have penetiatecl the mysteiies ol heaven 
and eaith Doue speaks oi them as ‘bonzes ol tin* 
West who. have made a leputation by Uieir ongina 
lity and reinaikable ugliness ' Otheis de&ciihe 
them as sdints Thc*^ are goneraliy spoken cjf as 
the eighteen ]^f>-han, -f- A pa Lo han^ and 

this iH the usual number louiid m temjdes and in 
Buddhist hooks , but the number of them is some* 
times laised to five bundled 

In Inihdii and in caily Chinese Buddhist works 
thev appear sixteen only, and they aie called the 
pations and guardians ot Sakyamuki Buddha’s 
leligiouH '‘ysttnn and of its adlieients 

Wlic^n they were hist intiodiiced into Buddhist 
temples, oi when the numbei was laised fiom 
sixteen to eightecm in Chines© temples, is not 
knerwn 

Pictuics of the Phghteen liO-lian and specimens 
oi the extiavagdiit stones of them will be found in 
Dour s woik, together with a list ot their names 

Doui /Inhenhes .s<// les Supnsf itioiifi en 
Phna, tome vii, p 214, Watthis The Knjhtim 
tji) han of t'hine'-e Utahtln^t Tetnpjig 

LOI. See Uioinjinefi 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, THE, 

li mihima i ny - Jjondoii, England 

hhiteied (Inna, 1807 

Woiks 111 Hongkong, and in Canton, Fukien, 
(‘hekiang, Kiangsii, C’hihli, and Hupei Though 
Intel denomin.Uional by constitution, this Society is 
chiefly nuinnecl and suppoited by the Congiegatioiial 
Cliuidies of (Ircat Britain and \ustialia It was 
the first Piotestant Mission to enter (‘hina, and its 
fust lepiesentativc' vvas Bobert Moiiutson (c/ u ). 
a Scotch Pieshytenan, who after studying the 
f lanes© language lor three yeais with a Cantonese 
in I.onclon, was sent out ltd Amenta, and was 
kindly received by the icsidents in the East India 
(‘ompany's factory at Canton As it was impossible 
for fuie'igneis to undeHake direct mission work at 
Uiat time, Morrison was glad to get the post of 
translator to the Company in 1809, which gave him 
a secure footing in the jdace In 1813, Pev^ William 
Milne (q v ) arnvecl ; and in the -ame year, 
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Moreison finished lug version of the New Testa- 
ment. Six years later^ the two colleagues had 
prepared the whole Bible; and in 1821, Moeeison 
completed his Dictionary. The first convert had 
been baptized in 1814, but the difficulties of the work 
were so great that only ten persons were won for 
Christianity in the first 25 years. Seeing the im- 
possibility of reaching the Chinese in China, Milne 
early made a long tour m the Malay Archipelago, to 
visit the chief Chinese settlements, distributing 
literature and seeking suitable headquarters for 
mission work ; and as the result, centres were opened 
m Batavia, Penang and Singapore. In 1821, an, 
Anglo-Chinese College was founded at Malacca 
under Milne, who also had charge of a printing 
press. (See Mission Presses) The Bev. W. H. 
Mbdhttbsx, who had arrived in 1816, took charge 
of a second press in Java, with an orphanage and a 
school for Chinese children 

As early as 1830, two of the Canton converts 
itinerated in the interior, travelling 250 miles, and 
distributed 7,000 tracts among students at examina- 
tion centres. This is the earliest attempt made by 
Protestants to reach the lUeratu Amongst other 
workers sent out before the opening of Hongkong, 
may be mentioned Dr. William Lockhart (q,v ), 
the first medical missionary from Europe, who came 
in the year 1838, S DyBR ) Dr B Hobson, James 
Leoge, (1840) (qv) and Samuel Kidd (5 t?.). As 
soon as Hongkong was coded to the British the 
Anglo-Chinese College was transferred thither; and 
in 1843 it was decided to open a Theological 
Seminary in Hongkong; to begin medical work 
there; and to occupy the five newly-opened Treaty 
ports. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Canton was re- 
occiipied, Dr Lockhart and Mr Medhdrst pro- 
ceeded to Shanghai ; a mission was started in Amoy 
in 1844; Dr. Milne’s son, the Bev. W. C Milne 
aUo went to Ningpo, but this port was soon 
abandoned; and m 1861, the Bev. Joseph Edkins 
(q V,) who had joined the Shanghai staff in 1845 
settled in Tientsin, thus founding the North China 
Mission ; and from this port as a base Dr. Lockhart 
went to Peking and opened work there. In 1861, 
another member of the Shanghai staff began work 
in Central China, when the Bev. Griffith John, 
following up a tour taken by the Bev William 
Muirhead, moved to Hankow. 

As at present constituted tlie L M. S has five 
districts in China : 

1 . The South China District, with its chief 
centre at Hongkong, and stations on the mainland i 
at Canton (1807) and Poklo || (1850). 

2 . The Shanghai District. 

3. The North China District, with strong staffs 
of missionaries at Peking (1861) Tientsin (1861) and 


Siao chang K , (1888), Ts'angchou ^ (1895) 
and representatives at T'ungchow in union work. 

4. The Central China District, where th( 
piincipal centre is Hankow (1861), with othei 
stations at Wuchang (1867), Siaokan j||l , (1880) 
Huangpei 3(1!^, (1898) and Tsaoshih Iff, (1899). 

5. The Pukien District, with Amoy as the 
oldest station, (1844), in addition to Changchow 
jf (1862), Huian hsien KScM (1866) and Ting 
enow iT m (1892). 

With the changed conditions under which 
missionaries now work, the day of missionary 
sinologues would appear to be over, but any list 
of thorn consists very largely of L.M.S. names ; 
Legge, Morrison, Milne, Mbdhurst, Edkins, 
WvLiE, and Chalmers, being the most outstanding 

The Mission has also been famous for its 
preachers; the kings of them all being the Bev. 
William Muirhead, D D of Shanghai, who for 
53 years preached the Gospel constantly, and Dr 
(triifith John of Hankow; and others too 
iminierous to mention have adorned the evangelistic 
side of the work. 

The Medical and educational sides were also 
iiihKsted on from the beginning, both being started 
in the eaily days, one at Macao, and the other at 
Singapore 

There are to-day, hospitals at Hongkong, 
(where a hostel connects with the University) , at 
three of the four centres in the Fukien District; at 
lour of the five stations m Central China, at 
Shanghai, (from which city the L M S works both 
in N Chekiang and S. Kiangsu) ; also at Peking, 
lientsin, Siaochang, and Ts'angchou in North 
China. (See Medical Missions), 

The principal educational institutions are in 
Shanghai, Tientsin, and Hongkong. The Union 
Medical College in Peking, taken over in 1916 by 
the C'hina Medical Board, was in the first place the 
contribution of the L M S to the North China 
Educational Union 

During the last 10 years, 1907-17, the principal 
developments have proceeded along the following 
lines 

1. C oncentuitwn — Work in Ssuch'uan (Chung- 
king District) Hunan and parts of Chihli has been 
given up— so that more thorough intensive work 
may be effected. 

2 Institutional Work — The Mission has been 
making successful efforts to develop this side of 
its work and institutions such as the Anglo-Chinese 
College, Tientsin, the Grififith John College, Han- 
kow, and the Medhurst College, Shanghai, etc.,* have 
either been started or largely developed. 

3. Co‘Op&rative Union IToril?.— The Mission 
has wherever possible welcomed union movements 
especially in Institutional Work. In Canton the 
Mission is affiliated with the Union Theological 
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College — a union of eight Misaions^ and aleo with 
the Union Theological College, Amoy. The Mission 
has also its share in Union Medical training in 
Central and N. Chma. In North China also it is 
sharing in Theological and General Educational 
Union work 

4. An important development of the Society's 
work IS the formation of an Advisory Council on the 
Kield^ consisting of nine representatives from each 
ol the live centres and others specially co-opted, 
with a permanent Secretary A similar Chinese 
C'ouncil, advisory and repiesentative, has also been 
formed. Both Councils meet annually at the same 
time and place. 

6. The Chinese Church is being formed into 
Local and District Councils, the D. C 's appointing 
their own representative to the Chinese Advisory 
Council 

6 In each centre developments are taking 

place in the matter of selt-support and self-govern- 
ment — ^purchase of land and erection of buildings 
worthy of the Church 

7 Strong efforts are now being made to carry 
on a forward movement in the Missions* evangelistic 
and church work. 

Statistics for the year ending Dec 31, 1916 
Foreign Force . 168 

Chinese Staff . 248 

Communicants 11,403 

LONGANS, Euplioua longan, H KK 
dragon’s eye,’ a near relative of the lichee. The 
fiuit is smaller than the lichee and not so pleasant 
to eat when raw, but when canned it has a flavour 
superior to the lichee It also is semi-tropical, 
having its northern limit about Foochow, but it 
IS hardier than the lichee. The fruit is naturally 
brown but is artificially changed to a chrome 

yellow It is eaten fresh, canned or dried There 
are several varieties 

Meyek : Agrituliurcd Exploiations, etc 

LONGOBARDI, NICOLAS 

a Jesuit Missionary, born in Sicily in 
1559. He reached China in 1597. He laboured fiist 
at Chao chow where he suffered from jiersecution 
and slander, but in 1609 he was called to Pekmg and 
there received the last instructions of Ricci. He 
was opposed to Ricci in his view of the ( 'hinese rites, 
yet Ricci appointed him his successor as Superior 
of the Jesuit Missiorib in Chma When T‘ien Ch‘i 
recalled the missionaries to Peking Longobardi was 
one of the first to return. In 1636 he went to 
Tsi-nan fu in Shantung and made some converts 
among the mandarins, but was driven out by the 
Buddhist monks Up to the age of 79, however, 
he used to go every year on foot to Tsi-nan fu to 
instruct the converts. After apostolic labours re- 
warded with apostolic success he died in 1664. The 


Emperor SHUN Chih who admired him contributed 
to the e.xpenses of his funeral. 

Havret : La Stkh chritienm de Si-ngan-fou, 
II, p. 22, note 

LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN, the title of a 
well-known book by II. E. James describing a 
journey in Manchuria. For the mountain see 
Ch*aiig‘pa% akan. 

LOO CHOO ISLANDS ch*tu, a chain 

of islands stretching between Japan and Formosa, 
171 square miles in area having 170,000 inhabitants 
They were formerly independent but paid tribute 
and homage to both China and Japan In 1874 a 
dispute arose between these two countries concerning 
the islands The people are manifestly of Japanese 
origin, and the dispute ended m a treaty by which 
China acknowledged Japan’s right to their posses- 
sion 

LO P‘ AN U g , astrological compass, literally 
“ leticulaicd plate ” 

This instrument is largely employed by pro- 
fessors of Feng-Shut (q v.) and Astrology (q.v.). 
It consists of a baked clay disc, six or more inches 
in diameter, with a magnetic compass about one 
inch diameter m the centre The disc is covered 
with yellow lacquer and is inscribed with sixteen 
or more concentric circles, subdivided by radial 
divibions, with appropriate lettering. 

It synthesizes all the accepted Chinese theories 
as to the cosmic harmonies between the quasi-hving 
eneigies of natui'o (see Ytn and Yang and Ftve 
Elemenfs), tmie-reUtions as indicated by the stln 
and moon and the directions in space from any 
point on the earth 

The arrangement of the circles varies slightly, 
but the following system is common . — 

(1) The Eight Diagrams (Pa Kua^ q v ) 

(2) The eight numbers of the magic square, 
(not mcluding 5, which is understood to be in the 
centie), 

(3) Twelve sectors, named after the Pa Kua 
and by four pairs of “sexagenary cycle” characters. 

(4) The twenty-four celestial mansions or 
“ hea\ens ” 

(5) The tw'enty-four characters ; — i e , four 
of the Pa Kua, eight of the “stems” and the twelve 
of the “branches.” 

(6) The twenty -four fortnightly climatic 
periods of the solar cycle. 

(7) Seventy-two sectors, of which sixty are 
named by pairs of sexagenary cycle characters. 

(8) One hundred and twenty sectors, of which 
forty-eight are named by pairs of cyclic characters. 

(9) The twenty-four characters as in (5) but 
shifted 74 degrees anti-clockwise. 

(10) Similar to (8) but with different pairs of 
cyclic characters. 
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(11) Sixty sectors with pans of cyclic 
characters. 

(12) Same as (9) but witli the ladii shilbetl 
7i degieos t lock wise trom those m (5). 

(13) Similar to (8) but with difterout (.baiaiteis 

(14) Sixty unequal scctoia with {*ycli( chaiac- 

ters 

(16) Allocation ot the five elements to (14) 

(16) Three hundred and sixty duifeious alter- 
nately imnihored with odd nunibcis corresponding 
to the extent oi the Lunar A«tori''in^ 

(17) Same as (16) with inaiks lelemiig to 
feigiiificance 

(18) The names of the tw'eiit^ eight (unequal) 
lunai asteusms 

(19) The planets (with sun and moon) torres 
ponding to the astensms. 

(’Aims IMonial, \o) x\, 

pp 500 554 , Doke i'lwnf 'fr 

iHc; 1 

LOQUATS, Irom In Lini/f the Cantonese jiio 
nuiiciation of mm 1u (hi(y rush-oiaiige , Et inhotnjd 
fdinJHKn^ Uie medlar, also called 'P^t 

(n w(f, etc This truit is piobahly indigenous in 
( ential eastern China A legion noted tor its 
iultisation is the Tang hsi distvut in (’b^kiang, 
where Joquat orchaids stietth to the houzon 

The finest of tlie many \aneties (ultd\ated is 
the jmi y/n or white loijuat The difforciit 
\aiietie8 are all giafted on seedling sioik 

It ift consideied a veiy jiiofitable fruit to grow, 
though apparently a good crop is only ex pectod evei y | 
second or third year The village ol 'Pang-hsi alone j 
exported in one good year some twenty thou&and 
dollars’ worth of the fruit 

Mpywii , A(/ncuUu7dl Ex/jlaiatw/iff, etc , YuLl 
Hoh»(m’Jobi<on 

LORCHA. The woid is from the rortugueisa* 
'J’ho name gi\en to a small \essel whose hull is of 
western build but whose and '«ails are Chinese. 

LORD AMHERST, THE, a private ship sent 
in 1832 by the East India Company from C’anton 
to the North-eastern roasts ot (Jhina, with a view 
to opening up more extended intercourse with the 
countiy instead of being confined to the port of 
Canton, 'J’he voyage was projected hy Mr 
Marjohibanks, President of the Committee of 
ISupercaigoes, without any authorization from the 
Couit of Directois. Mr Linus ay, a Member of 
the Factory in China, was in charge of the mission, 
and OuTZLAFF the missionary went as the inter- 
preter The object as stated was ascertain how 
far the N orthern Ports of China might be gradually 
opened to British commerce; which of them wa.s 
most eligible, and to what extent the disposition 
of the natives and the local governments would be 
favourable to it.’* Since Mr, Lindsay was in- 


structed to avoid giving the Chinese any intimation 
that he was acting in the employ of the East India 
Company, he repoited himselt in writing to Chinese 
authorities as the (’ommander of the vessel, which 
he was not, and moreover under a fal.«e name, 
(llufJH Hamilton, Ins Christian names), and stated 
the ship w^as from Bengal . aftei which it is interest- 
ing to note the fiequent reteiences in the Report 
to the bad faitli ot the Chinese. In the Report 
pnnted by the (loseinment it good to see that 
the (’ompany sc\ciely blamed Mr. Lindsay, and 
indeed disajipioved ot the whole unauthorized pro- 
I ceeding 

I The exjiedition (xjciipied 192 days, went as far 
I north Hs Weihaiwei, visited Korea and the Loochco 
I Islands, and cort 16,942 taels not “at 6.s 3d the 
; tale” 

i porl (ff Eiou t'flnnfs on a Voyd{fC to the 

Xoi/hfni J*o/fs of China w the tShip Laid Amherbi^ 
J.ondon, 1834, Papas ivhiiintj to the Ship Amherst ^ 

1, Oideied, by the House ot Commons, to bo 
1 jn Jilted, 9th June, 1833 CJutzlaff Journal of 
'Jhm 1 oi/ai/eb alotuf the Coa^ft of Chum 

LO SsO MA, a name which Bchlloll 

to<»k to mean the narwhal and to bo ot unknown 
oiigiii Atioiding to Laui-eii, however, the word 
IS d regulai tiansciiption ot losmarn^f signifjing 
the wall us 

LAriEU liahn and t'huuse Tutde tn ]ValiUi 
and Narwhal Iioni, T'oung Pao, vol xiv 

LOTS, CASTING, h # 2JU luuy a (ommon 
method ot clnination with Chinese, though the 
jihiase ‘casting lots’ is not a suitable one Two 
oystei shells oi much nioie commonly two pieces of 
bamboo loot aic used, winch aie thrice thrown on 
tlie ground At each thiow the concave sides may 
bo both down, both up, oi one facing down and one 
iij) The vaiious coinbniations have their meanings 
aheady pnnted in a book, on icfeznng to which 
one knows what the answei ot the gods is to the 
question asked 

Doiu . Jtuheuhvb bui les Snpcrstitionb^ p 243 

LOTUS SCHOOL. See Puie Land Sthool 

LOUREIRO, PEDRO, the author of an Anylo- 
('huifse Calendar f 1776-1876, published in 1872 at 
Shanghai He was also the origiimt-or ol the 
Shanghai paper The Celestial Empue on July 4, 
1874, with F H Balfouii as editor 

LOWDAH, or LAODAH old great oney 

a term used by foreigners in Shanghai and up the 
Yangt/e to denote their head boatman. Among 
Chinese it is used to mean the skipper of a junk 

LOWRIE, WALTER MACON, was born in 
Pennsylvania on February 18, 1819, and was sent to 
(Jhina by the J’reabyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, sailing on January 14, 1842, and reaching 
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Macao on May 27 He then proceeded to Singapore, 
but contrary winds made it necessary to enter 
Manila Alter a month there he went on m another 
ship and was wrecked 400 miles from land Ke- 
turning to Manila he went back to Macao m a leaky 
boat whi<‘h made the port with difficulty 

In 1845 he removed to Ningpo, having in the 
interval been twice in danger at sea. In May, 1847, 
he uont to Shanghai as one of the Dolegaftes 
aj>pointed to translate the New Testament. 
Recalled suddenly to Ningpo, ho went to C'hapoo 
and, in spite ot corittary winds, took ship for 
Ningpo on Augubt 19, 1847 Eight or ten miles out, 
the bout was attacked by pirates, and Low'RIK wnb 
thrown overboard and drowned 

Chinese Repository vol xvi, pp 462, 638, 
m;1 xiKy p 491 

LUCERNE. See illtilfa 

LU CHIU YUANKi^Sffl, 1140-92 A iumous 
f 'onlucianist, a ielluw-student, as were his foui 
brothels also, ot C’lrxj 11 st He founded a school 
which opposed the l.itter'b interpretation of the 
(lassicb and is theieforo considered heterodox He 
was canonized as 3 ^; ^ Wfn An 

Suzuki Hiatoiy of Cltincsc PhilnwjJnj 

LUGARD, FREDERICK DEALTRY, Sir, 
was boin on Jannaiy 22, 1868 After a good deal 
of military service in t]ie Afghan War and in 
Africa, he became Go\ernor ot Hongkong from 
July 28, 1907 to 1912 

During lus administiation, and largely through 
his effoits, the Hongkong University (q r ) was 
founded Ho atterwards became Governor-tiencral 
ot Nigeria Ho was made C B in 1895, K T M G 
in 1901, and G U M G in 1911 

He has published Our Ka^t Afiua Kiriptrc, 
(1893) 

LU HOU gJB, the wife ot Liu J'fj, foundei 
ot the Han dynasty, who owed much of his success 
to her On his death she became regent for her 
young son She destioyed one of the Emperoi*s 
sons by a concubine, and also put the concubine to 
death with dreadful torture, making her own son, 
the young craiieror, Icxik on the woman’s agony 
This sight drove the boy mad, and the mother then 
usurped all authoiity till she died m b c 180 

LUNGCHINGTSUN t| is in Kirm pro- 

Mnce, and is one of the four marts in the Yenki 
districti of East Manchuria opened by the Chino- 
Korean Frontier Agreement of 1909 The trade is 
almost entirely in imports The population is 670 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 361,533 284,549 

Net Chinese „ . — — 

Exports .. .. 91,532 112,677 

Total Hk.TIs. . 443,066 397,1^ 


LUNGCHOWtIM, a town opened to foreigi 
tiade by the Convention with France of 1887. It 1 
in Kuangsi, near the Tonkin frontier, on the Ts 
rivei Jx above Nanning The trade is insigm 
ficant, the railway from Haiphong and Hanoi t 
Langson or Namkuam having diverted business fron 
Lungchow ; and no improvement is to be looked fo 
till the line ibi continued 60 kilometies further t< 
Lungchow itself There is also some prospect o 
the line being continued northeastwai ds ; (see Fa 
Fa^ftPtn lh.vicw, November, 1916) The populatioi 
13,000. 1916 1916 

Net Foieign Imp oils 95,481 66,961 

Net Chinese ,, . . — — 

Exports . 15,510 11,86 


Total Hk TIs 110,991 78,82- 

LUNG CH^UAN YAO n&X, the Sung por 
cel am commonly known as Celadon, made in Che 
kiang It IS distinguished by its bright grass greei 
hue, likened by Chinese to that of fresh onioi 
spifjuts Hushell Chinese Art, yo\ ii 

LUNGKOW SI n, a small poit on the nortl 
(’('.ist ol Shantung, opened to international trade 


in 1915 

1916 

1916 

Net Foieign Imports 

145,091 

470,89! 

Net Chinese „ 

278,117 

2,930,73! 

Exports 

204,440 

456, 24( 


Total Hk TIs. 627,648 3,857,87f 

LUNG M^N mn , a dehlo 30 h south ol 
Honan tu, containing cave temples and rock sculp 
tuies re£)resonting Buddhist deities. The defile is 
called Lung Men, “Gate ot the Dragon,” because of 
a tradition that it was cut by Yu with the help of 
a diagon, in older to dram off the inundations of the 
Yellow iliver The oldest grottos are those carved 
out by the orders of the Wei Emperor Cnfe Tsunu 
(500*515) in honour of his father and the Empress 
dowagei Latei carvings were made m the T'ang 
dynasty The figures number some thousands and 
vary in height from two feet to sixty feet, which is 
the height of one colossal Budpiia Traces of 
Indian art aie very evident. At the time of the 
T'ang dynasty theie were ten temples at Lung Men. 

(hiAVANNES : Le Journal Asmtique, vol xx, 
p 133 , and Mission Arthiologaiuc dans la Chxnt 
S( ptenfrionale, 

LUNG WANG | 13 E See Dragon kings. 

LON YO. See Analects 

LU SHUN K^OU, KENaP, the Chinese name 
of Poit Arthur, ({jf.v.). 

LU, STATE OFtt, a principality of the feudal 
days, founded by the brother of the founder of the 
Chou dynasty (12th century b.c.), his title being 
Marquis , ho is better known as Chou Kung. The 
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fief was situated m south-we&t Shantung, south of 
the Ch‘i State Politically it always remained a 
petty State, but it was the most highly cultivated 
and may be considered as almost equal to the 
imperial capital in matters of ritual, sacrifice, music, 
deportment, etc This was largely due to the fact 
that the founder, Confucius* great model, had at 
the beginning modified the local manners instead 
of partly adopting them as Ch‘i had done, and liad 
introduced the customs of three years’ mourning, 
etc I’he State had special privileges, such as the 
light to use tlio imperial music of all past dynasties, 
and it had the custody of ancient objects, — the bow, 
bceptie, etc , presented by Wu Wang and his 
successors The earlier rulers of Lu were advisers 
at the imperial <‘oiirt and ruled the fief from a 
distance 

Oonii ucius was born in Lu in 551 b c In 
B c 617 the reigning Marquis was driven out by 
tile intiigues of the great families and died m exile 
ten years later CoNruaus became chief councillor 
to his successor and drove into exile one of the most 
powerful agitators For many years Lu was a kind 
of henchman to Ch‘i, and it was extinguished by 
C’h'u in B.c 249 

Parker • C7tina Simplified 

LUTE$« Musical Instruments 

LUTHERAN FREE CHURCH MISSION. 

Headquarters : — Minneapolis, Minn , TT S A. 

Entered China, 1908 

Works 111 Honan in two stations, viz , Suit how 
and Kuei-te fu (opened 1916) There are five 
orkers in 1917 

LUTHERAN MISSIONS. In January, 1917, 
there were seventeen Lutheran Missions working in 
( ’hina, exclusive of those associated with the C 1 M 
Of these, three aie the long-established Basel, Berlin 
and Khenish Missions, whose combined membership 
in Kuangtung forms the largest Christian com- 
munity in the piovince These three Missions were 
founded, and are still maintained, by the Lutheran 
and Bef armed (Calvinistic) churches of Germany 
and Switzerland, thus anticipating later '^union” 
movements. They hold a united Conference every 
three years. 

Thirteen Lutheran Missions work in Central 
China, I c. in Hunan, Hupei and Honan. Most of 
them are at present small, and only five of them 
ante date the Boxer year, four of these latter being 
European in origin Since 1900, eight American 
Lutheran communities have begun work m Central 
China. Four of these have united to build and 
support a Union Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
She-kow, near Hankow, and discussions are being 
carried on with a view to the corporate union of 
some of these central Missions of the same order 


The three American denominations known as 
the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Synod m the 
U.S A , Hauge*s Synod, and the United Lutheran 
Church of America (itself formed in 1890 by the 
union of three bodies) will celebrate the 400th 
anniveisary of the Beformatiun in 1917 by amalga- 
mating, when their three Missions in China will 
al<o become one, probably under the name of the 
**Amencan Lutheran Mission.” 

In April, 1915, a Union Lutheran Conference 
was held at the She-kow Theological Seminary, when 
delegates from eight of the Lutheran Missions of 
Central China were present. The questions of 
(’liurch organization, of a Union liturgy and litera- 
ture, and of a Union College were discussed and 
committees formed to deal with them In October, 
1916, a second meeting was held, reporting progress, 
and in August, 1917 a further Conference will be 
hold in which it is expected other Lutheran Missions 
besides the eight above-mentioned will take part 
The names of the seventeen Lutheran Missions 
are — 

3 - Amoiican Lutheran Brethren Mission 

2 — Augustana Synod MiFSion. 

3 — Basel Missionary Society, 

4 — Berlin Missionary Society. 

5 —Danish Missionary Society 

6 — Evangelical Lutheran Missionaiy Society 

7 —Finnish Mibsionary Society 

8 — Hauge’s Synod Mission. 

9 — Independent Lutheran Mission 
10 — Lutheran Free Church Mission. 

11 — Jjutheran Synod Mission. 

32 — Norwegian Lutheran Mission 

13 — Norwegian Missionary Society 

14 — Ilhenish Missionary Society 

36 — Swedish American Missionary Convenant. 

16— Swedish Missionary Society 

17 — United Norwegian Evangelical Mission 

LUTHERAN SYNOD MISSION. 

Jleadquartets .—Chicago, 111 ^ U.S A. 

Entered China, 1912 

Works m Honan, at Kuang chou ^uaiig 

shall and Hsi bhien &u, all opened in 1913, 

and at Kikungshan In 1917 the Mission reports 
13 foreign workers. 

LU TSUNGi#^, an important School of 
Chinese Buddhism. Lu h law and is the trans- 
lation of Vinaya. It was founded by Tao Hbuan, 
(695-667), and, like the T‘ien-t*ai School, had its 
origin in China. It is based on Indian authorities 
but does not imitate any Indian sect. The founder, 
as seen in his writings, had his bent towards the 
practical rather than the mystical, and wrote bio- 
graphy and on literary history and church govern- 
ment rather than on subtleties of doctrine. Pro- 
bably m consequence of his own observation of 
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monaBteries lie insisted that morality and discipline 
must he at the base of the truly religious life 

The chief monastery of the School is at Pao-hua 
shan in Kiangsu, where there is more strictness and, 
it IS said, more learning than in other monasteries. 
Only two meals a day are permitted and no drink 
but tea; while much time is spent in learning and 
reciting the sacred texts. See Buddhist Schools, 
Hackmamx ; Buddhihvv as a Bcltgion, 

LU W^N-CHING S S , commonly known 
among foreigners as Captain Leeboo He was a 
Fukien man and was once table boy in the British 
Consulate at Shanghai The Consul sent him to 
Scotland to be educated Having learned some 


French and some navigation, he became commander 
of a Chinese gunboat, and saved his ship at Foochow 
m 1884 when the French destroyed part of the fleet. 
For this act he was banished. Returning in 1889, 
he was again in command of a gunboat when 
Wei hai wei was taken by the Japanese, and he was 
again degiaded 

LYNX. The lynx is found in Manchuria and 
aho in Kansu on the Tibetan border, but whether 
in both cases it is Fchs tsahcllma is not certain 
The Kansu form has a finer fur and is larger. 

SOWEKBY Journal, N C B U A S., vol xlvii, 

LYONS MISSION. See Missum Lyomianc 


M 


MACACUS TIBETANUS. See Monkeys 

MACANAYA, a biave and intelligent Manila 
man, who helped Ward to capture Sung-kiang in 
1860, and afterwards was Ward’s aide-de-camp, 

MACAO iKTI men, situated on a rocky 
jieninsula ot the island Hsiang shan in 22^ 11*30** 
N. lat. and 113° 32* 30* * E long , occupied by the i 
Portuguese since 1557 Nothing can be produced 
to show on what terms the place was occupied ' 
The Poituguese were either allowed to settle there | 
foi purposes of tiade becausie it was a barren rock, | 
or they were granted the place as a reward for their ! 
fighting against pirates They had already been in 
the neighbourhood for some decades and occupied 
or frequented several island®, notably St John’s 
(San Ch'uan) where St Francis Xavier died and 
was buried m 1552 At first a kind ot tribute was 
sent to the Emperor, but latei a ground rent of 
500 taels per annum was paid The place was 
dependent on Goa, and was administered by a 
Portuguese Governor and by a resident mandarin 
It had its share in all the troubles connected witli 
the rivalries of Butch, Sp^inish and Portuguese, 
but as trade increased the difficulties of residence 
at (’anton made Macao proeperous The East India 
(Company had an establishment there, and up to 
1843 it was the only residence for the families of 
merchants and missionaries working in Canton 
In 1845 the Governor Ferreira do Amaral refused 
to pay ground rent any longer, declared Macao a 
free port, and turned out the Chinese Customs 
For this he was barbarously murdered in 1849. 
After long difficulty a treaty was made in 1887, 
formally recognizing the Portuguese sovereignty 


Macao ha^ a long splendid history in conpection 
both with trade and with missions. In the first 
British War with Chma it maintained neutrality 
but suffcied much fiom Chinese for such assistance 
ds it could give the British It piovided a foothold 
foi Morrison and otliei Protestant missionaries, 
though it hampered thorn sadly in their religious 
woik The chief Portuguese poet Luis de Camoes 
(Camukns q ) ijved here foi some years and here 
wrote pait ot his hu'^iad With the rise of Hong- 
kong the commeicial unpoitance of Macao declined, 
and its fame was tarnished later by the infamous 
(oohe traffic (q v ) Its harbour is silting up, and 
its position now is only that of a quiet retreat and 
saiidtoiium It lives chiefly on it^ fan Fan 
gambling houses There was a military revolt m 
favour of the Republic after the revolution in 
Portugal, and the religious orders were expelled 

In 1901, 1904 and 1909 attempts were made to 
delinniato the C*olony, but without success, and the 
actual possessions of Portugal in China are still 
unknown in extent A concession was made for a 
railway to Canton, but work lias not been begun 

The population is about 4,000 Portuguese and 
80,000 Chinese The net totals of the trade (from 
J.appd) in 1916 was 14,000,000 Taels, agamat 
17,000,000 for 1915. 

Thomson . Htdoncal Landmarks of Macao, 
(’hinese Recorder, vol xvm; Ljungstedt ; Ths- 
tonced SkeUh of PoUufjue^e Setthment* ; de Jesus * 
Historic Macao 

MACARTNEY, EARL. George, Earl Ma- 
cartney was born in Ireland, May, 1737 and died 
m England, March 31, 1806. 
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He was sent out to China m 1792 as a special 
Ambassadcn^j with a large staff of persons qualified, 
in one way or another, to make the mission a 
success and to impress the Chinese. Mr. Bamiow 
was the surgeon and Sir George Staunton, the 
Secietary, both wrote standard accounts of the 
Embas&y. Staunton’s son, eleven years old, went 
as page to the ambassador. 

Jjord Macartney reached Taku on August 5, 
1793 On their journey up the Pei ho the junks 
which carried them had flags flying, on which were 
the words “Ambassador bringing tiibiite from 
England ” 

On reaching Peking the mibsion was lodged in 
a house close to the Yuan Ming Yuan The ambas- 
sador was here advised to spend time in piactising 
the K^o-('ou, but he refused to perform that cere- 
mony unless a Chinese or Manchu of equal rank 
with himself should k*o Vou to a portrait of King 
George JIT To make this clear befoiehand it 
was decided to put it m writing, which was done 
with the aid ol young Staunton, who had leaint a 
good deal of Chinese on the voyage 'J'he Empeioi 
agreed to forego the K^u-t*ou and the Mission pio- 
ceeded to Jehol and was very well leceived by him 
After being entertained there for some days. Lord 
Macartney leturned to Peking, and the Empeioi 
followed a few days later, received the offered 
presents, gave a return letter for King George and 
di8mis.sed the Mission The Embassy had been verjr 
well treated, but it cannot be considered to ha\e 
done any good the only impression made on the 
Chinese was, it is said, that England was a tiibutaiy 
state 

Lord Macartney left Peking on Octobei 7, 
1793, and travelled by the Grand Canal to Hang- 
chow, then after visiting Chusan he went up the 
Ch‘ien-t‘ang river and by other waterways all the 
way to ('anion, aniving there December 16 

Barrow Ttaivls in Cfiinu, Staunton An 
'iccount of an Eniba'^sy from the, Kinq of Gihit 
lintaui to the Emperor of China, 

MACARTNEY, SAMUEL HALLIDAY, Sit, 
was born in Scotland on May 24, 1833, giaduated 
in medicine at Edinburgh University, and entered 
the Army Medical Department in 1858 He served 
in the Second War, then resigned his commission 
and for two months was secretary to Burgevine, 
and was afterwards attached to Li Hung-chang in 
suppressing the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion It was through 
his advice and efforts that the first modern arsenal 
in China was established He had been doing his 
best to provide improved arms with incximpetent 
Chinese workmen, when the Lay Osborne Flotilla 
was sold, and he persuaded Li to buy the floating 
arsenal attached to it. This was first set up m 
Soochow, and later moved to Nanking Macartney 
was Director of it till 1875 when he was dismissed 


through the usual Chinese intriguer. He was, 
however, re-engaged almost at once to accompany 
Kuo SuNG-TAO, the first Chinese ambassador to 
England He became Councillor and English 
Secretary to the Chinese Legation m London, and 
held that post till December, 1905, when he resigned, 
some six months before his death. The arrest and 
imprisonment of Sun Yat-sbn in the Chinese 
Legation was one important episode in Macartney's 
official life. 

In 1864, expecting to remain in China all hia 
days, he mariied a relative of one of the T‘ai P‘ing 
leaders She died in 1878, and in 1884 he married 
a French lady 

He had a C'hinesie decoration and he was made 
K (' M G in 1885 He died on June 8, 1906 

Most critics review his official work very 
harshly, and he was said to have been “more 
Chinese than the Chinese “ 

Boulger The Life of Sit IJoUidny Macaitney^ 
Jjondon, 1908 

MACDONALD, CLAUDE MAXWELL, Kt 

Hon Sii, was born on June 12, 1852 He entered 
the army, and seiveJ in the Egyptian Campaign of 
1882 and the Suakim Expedition of 1884 , ho also 
held appointments at Zanzibar and in Nigeiia He 
was II B M Ministfi at Puking fiom 1896 to 19(X), 
and when the Boxeis besieged the Jjegatioiib he was 
j)ut in command of tin* J^egation quarteis by the 
foieign lepresentatnus. In 19(X), he was appointed 
as Miiiistei to Tokyo, 

Jie has received the honouis G C V 0 (1906), 
K(’MG (1892), G('M(^ (1900), K.C B (civil 
1898; military 1901), and was made a Privy Coumil- 
lor in 1906 

MacDONNELL, RICHARD GRAVES, Su. 

f’B, Governor of Hongkong in succesMoii to »Sir 
Hercules Robinson, fiom Match 15, 1865, to Apiil 
22, 1872 He was a scholarly man, and he had 
had expel lence as Governor of Gambia, of South 
Australia and of Nova Scotia In Hongkong ho 
found an empty tieasury and many jiiiblic works 
unfinished He became a determined reformer and 
had great success The Blockade of Hongkong 
(</ r ) began duniig his administration He revised 
the constitution of the Legislative Council He so 
regulated tlie finances of the ('olony, in spite of 
unusual commercial dcjiression, as to bring it from 
a state of insolvency to a condition of financial 
stability; this was done chiefly by a Stamp Act 
He succeeded in getting the Government to sanction 
an Oidi nance to licen'-e the gaming houses, with a 
view to suppressing them He incurred by this 
action a gcKid deal of obloquy from the class which 
would rather ignore evil than regulate it, but what 
wrecked his scheme was the anger of the Govern- 
ment, at his apparent disobedience in raising 
revenue from vice. 
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During his term of office, the Mint, estabhbhed 
three years before, was closed and sold because it 
did not pay. 

He was a very energetic and severe dmciplinaiian 
and very much reduced dime in the Colony, besides 
being veiy successful m the repressing ot piracy 
He undei stood the needs of the Colony better than 
most (iJovornors, and was one of the ablest to hold th© 
office. Alter leaving Hongkong, ho letircd fiom 
the service and died on Febiuaiy 6, 1881 

Eitel iCutoin lu Chtmt 

MACE, fiom Hindoo mnt^ha, the foreign word 
used for Chinese c4^ien£|, the tenth pait ot a hamfy 
ounce, or tael. 

MACGOWAN, DANIEL JEROME, v\ai» bum 
in Masharhusotts in 1814 He came to Niugjio as 
a medical misisionary under the American lUjiti'^t 
Boaid of Eoieign Missions in 1845, and opened a 
ho^pltal lot (liincsc, but (loscd it ihiee months 
ULei After a tup to Eengal, vvheie he married, 
he letuiiied to Ningpo and reopened the hospital 
but as the agent ot another Society After short 
lesjcleiices rn sever al ports he went to d'aiLs and 
London, and delivered lectures on ( Inna and Japan 
in the Imitocl Jvingdom , then in 1862 went to the 
United States and served as a surgeon in the ('ivil 
lA’ar He lelurnod to (*hina as agent of a syndicate 
that proposed to carry a telegraph line to China by 
the Eehiing Stiaits, and hencefoith he lived m 
Shanghai in 1879, Sir HoBEiir Haht gave him an 
appointment in the Customs Service He died in 
Shanghai on July 20, 1893 He w^as a gifted man 
with wide knowledge, and wrote a good many 
aitrcivs on Vhind which are ot value Some are on 
hoUiucal subjects, a list ot these is given by 
BiiETbriiNLinm Ctheis are m the 7^^- 

toidn, the JottnioL M C B Tl A S , etc 

Wylie Meinontih of Piota^iatif , 

BllFTSC HNElOKU JJl^to?}/ of KuropUlU PotoilKol 

l)i rorc/ic^ m China 

MAC KAY TREATY. See Tivalit of Shan, jhm 

MACROCHIRES, an Oidei which iiuludcs 
the Swifts, Nightjais, etc The following aie the 
chief species found in (lima, with their dis- 
tribution Ci/pscluf^ pphnemi^, found m the 
summer in Cn'iihli and in Mongolia C pa(ifina>, 
the Large White lumped Swili, is found on all 
the China coast during the warm months, and a 
few have been ubseived m Ssuch'uan C siib- 
finrafus, the Malay House Swift, is met with on 
the S China coast and in Formosa C vifumafus, 
the Eastern Palm-Swift, is found in Hainan 
Acanth\fUi» caudacuto is found in both North and 
South China, and has been taken m Mii-p'in 
A. fjtfjanten, the Giant Spme-tail, (probably Ui/vnd- 
tmtpus cochinchumisH Oustalet), is a large bird, 
which has been found breeding in the small islands 


south of Hainan Macroptvryx, coronatua, the 
Indian Crusted TreeSwiltj this bird la included 
by 1* David on the strength of his having seen it 
on the coast Caprimuhjus joiaka, the Japanese 
Niglitjar, IS common throughout China and 
Mongolia C montituhtj Feanklin’s Nightjar, is 
found in the southern provinces and in Formosa 

David ly Oustalet Les Oismux dt la 6'Aine, 
(Capninulgides , Cyp^'^'Ldus) 

MAD MARINES, Jack 'lAu's name loi Man 
daiins, in the First War 

Dw'ib China dumnj thn Wai^ vol. i, 241. 

MAFOp, .1^ ^ horse -man, the Chinese giuom, 
stable boy, etc 

MAGALHAENS, GABRIEL DE, 

An ivfn d Jesuit mis.sKjiiary, belonged to the 
family of the illustiious navigator He was born 
at Pediogao iii Pcjitugal in 1611, enteied the 
SiKiely 111 1624, and w’as sent at his own request to 
tha 111 1636, wheie he taught jiliilosophy for one 
yeai He then proceeded to China, aniving in 1640 
He had a gieat gift foi inechaiiital siieiue and was 
iissoiiated wiUi ScHALL in Jiis wc'ik and huffeimgs 
in Peking He wiote Tiaitp d(^ Ivifics pt di In 
Jjotufup piinteil in 1626, no longer to be 

found He died theie in 1677 

HosMans Fifdinand Louvain, 1912 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, FOREIGN. 

See 

MAGIC M 

magic art finds illustiaticm in ('June’'© thought, 
piactic*e and lounnice Theie ib a sjjeeial association 
ot magical notions in conneitioii wnth Taoism, but 
beth Buddhism and (\>niuciani<'m admit magical 
theoi} and a certain amount of piactice 

The subject nia> be divided aibitraiil^ into a 
nunibei of cdtegoiies, as follow - 

(1) SilftuUinv arming at the evtenaion of 
bunuin tadilty in both tins and jiofat rnoiteiu 
eM'^tcine (See ^'aoi^ni , llnddhi'^ni , ( onfm lono^ni) 
J’his aspeit of the .subjei t necussaiil^ lueiges into 
that of leligion 

(2) Conftol of ^pifih Tho evocation and 
coniiiiation of tlie four giacles of spiiits, {Kuti 
Ifu ®, IPan fill ami Shtn fipii) In thw cmnettion 
tlu'ie Is a btioiig toiidciicy to empliasihe ancestial 
lelationship Kuei is apparently a remote and 
urihonourod ancestor, B u, an UTPspoiibiblo spiite 
of doubtful lineage, Hsien, an exalted soul bclf- 
dev eloped away from noimal lines, and Shhi the 
regulai type of an ancestral spirit properly developed 
and maintained by the influence of posteiity 

(3) Knowhdfje of the Future '(Jhinese 
philosophy recognires a quasi-raathcmatical order 
in events and considers that the po^-sibihties of 
tho present conditions may be investigated so as 
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to diBcloee future probabilities At the same tune 
there is a parallel line of thought which indicates 
belief in the theory that a special psychic state is 
necessary before correct prophecy is pCNysible. This 
condition may be produced by prayer and fasting 
and ritual See Astrology, 

(4) Control of the elements. All things are 
regarded as possessing a form of pulsating life, 
(See Ytn and Yang, Five Elements, Alchemy; 
Astrology) which if properly studied enables the 
student to find points d'appui by means of which 
great natural changes can be produced. The eouls 
of the dead influence climatic conditions in a manner 
dependent on the physical setting of the tomb, the 
ancestral temple, etc See Faig tihm 

(5) Miscellaneous Minor Practiies The use 
of charms and talismans is widespread They have 
medical and spiritual application and are in nearly 
all cases based on theories as to the spiritual efficacy 
of the classical scriptuxes of the three cults and as 
to cosmic “sympathy “ 

As to the genuine occurrence of “magical'’ 
phenomena, see PsyOitc Phenomena m China 
There seems little doubt that various foims of 
abnormal psychic activity occur ae frequently in 
China as in other countries, if not more so; but it 
would appear that undue importance has been 
attached to their significance and that empirical 
methods of dealing with them have, as usual, led 
to an immense amount of charlatanry and super* 
stition. 

Dobe : Jtesearchts into Chinese Superstitions , 
De Groot • Religion in China; Cha^xey : Magical 
Practice tn China, N C B R A S. Journal, 1917. 

[HC] 

MAGPIE, The, 18 held sacred by the Manchus 
because according to their legend some generations 
after Aisin Oioro {q ), his family was almost 
exterminated by a rebellion ; one young man, 
Fan Cha-chtn, was left; he fled, and as he was 
pursued, a magpie ^^ttled on his head so that his 
pursuers took him for the decayed limb of a tree 
and passed him by. An annual feast is held at 
that place. See also Corvtnae. 

Howarth : Northern Frontagers 

MAHASTHAMAPRAPTA, the Bodhisattva 
who 18 named in China Ta Shih Chih most 

mighty. Chapter xix of the Tx^tus Sutra is given 
up to him, but it gives no very clear idea of his 
personality. He is one of the trio which rules the 
Western Paradise, and is often represented on the 
right of Amitabha, while Avalokita (Kuan Yin) is 
on the left tn the place of honour. 

MAH A YANA, a school or sect of Buddhism 
which became important in India about the begin- 
ning of our era. The word means great vehicle; in 
Chinese the translation ta ch'eng; vehicle 


or conveyance meaning the means of arriving at 
salvation It is contrasted with Hinay&na, small 
vehicle, ( JR hsiao ch^eng), which name has been 
imposed on the earlier, more conservative school. 
The Chinese pilgrim I Chino, who saw both schools 
in India, says “Those who worship Bodhisattvas and 
read Mahay&na sfitras are called Mah&y&nists, while 
those who do not this, are called Hin&ydnisite. “ 
It was less monastic than the older Buddhism, 
more emotional, more ornate, more dispoi^ed to 
development The tAro schools are sometimes spoken 
of as Northern and Southern Buddhism; but this 
is not correct, except in the sense that the Mahdy&na 
was developed by influences which were prevalent 
in the north and not so prevalent in the south. 

The system is chai actensed by transcendental 
speculation, and fanciful degrees of meditation 
leplacmg the practical a^^iceticmm of the Hinayana 
{q V ) Among its special features are a belief in 
Hodhi<;attvas, and in the power of human beings 
to become Bodhisattvas; the altruism which makes 
one work for the world’s good, giving over to others 
whatever merit one may acquire by virtue, the aim 
being to become a Bodhisattva, not an Arhat; and 
the doctrine of salvation by faith in a Buddha — 
usually Amitabha — and the invocation of his name, 
Mahayanist doctrines are expounded in works much 
later in date than the Pah Canon and apparently 
all were composed in Sanskrit See Buddhism 

MAIGROT, CHARLES, a missionary of the 
Missions Etiangferes de Pans He sailed lor China 
on March 25, 1681 In 1684, he became pro-vicar 
of Fukien; the same year he was made Adminis- 
trator-General of the Missions of China In 1687 
and 1696 he was Vicar- Apostolic of Fukien, and in 
1696 was appointed Bishop of Conon, being con- 
seciated at Kia-t‘ing in Chekiang on March 14, 1700 

He was charged by the Popes Innocent XI and 
Innocent XII to examine the question of the 
('hinese Rites (See Rites CofUroversy) In 1693 
he published a Mandate condemning them. This 
made the controversy intense. After thirteen years 
of it he found himself with the Legate de Tournon 
in Peking, his ignorance of Chinese was sadly ex- 
posed , with several others of the Legate's suite, he 
was loaded with chains and narrowly escaped 
sentence of death He was banished and returned 
to Rome, where he died m 1730 

Favier : PHtng, p 170-2, Launay ; Memorial 
de la Society de Misswns-Etrangeres, 

MAIL LA. Bee De Matlla 

MAITREYA, called in China Mi ; the 

mo^t important of the Bodhisattvas after Avalokita 
(Kuan Yin) and Manju’sri (Wen Shu). He is the 
only Bodhisattva recognized by the Hinayfina, 
because he, like Gautama, is a human being who, 
in innumerable existences, has made himself worthy 
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of Buddhahood,^ while the others are superhuman in 
their origin Yet he la very little mentioned in the 
Pall Canon. In the Lotus Sutra he is prominent 
but still subordinate to Manju’sri, and after a time 
he became entirely secondary in importance to both 
MAMiiu’isfii and Ayalokixa. 

He now waits in the Tushita heaven till the 
time (onies tor his appearance as a Buddha on 
eaith, the fifth of the series The appointed time 
la said to be 6,000 years after the entrance of 
S'akyatmuni into Nuvana 

His images are very common He is generally 
represented either as standing or as sitting in 
western fashion, not cross-legged Hut m China he 
is most often found as an indecently fat priest with 
a large smile It seems that in the Liang dynasty 
theie was a priest named Pu I’ai who was regarded 
as an incarnation of Maitreya, and who was much 
cancatured Tin*! cheerful priest has superseded 
the Bodhisatt\a Ho is generally known by 
tureigners as The Laughing Buddha, or the 
Buddhist Messi\h 

MAIZE, 7Aa mi or S * 

yu’shushu. Cultivated in all the hilly districts of 
China and in the noith generally, otteii between 
other crops such as beans It occupies the giouiid 
from April to June 17 lbs. of seed are requiied to 
sow an acre, which yields from 900 to 1,100 lbs 
An autumn crop can be grown on the same soil 
The grains are separated from the cob by stone 
rollers, and coarsely ground by millstones. The 
roots, stalks and empty cobs are used for fuel, 
and spiiits are made tioni the giain In 1915, 
pels 580,000, worth a milhon*taels, were exported to 
Japan from Manchuria 

MALAN, SOLOMON CAESAR, born m 1812, 
died in 1893 He spent some yeais in India, was 
a prebendaiy of the C/huich of England after his 
return, and wiote several woiks cii Chinese subjects, 
including one on the “teiin question,” and some 
translations. 

CoRDiER . T'oviuj Pao, vol V, p 411 

MALOO, £ K hoM road, propeily any high 
road, but chiefly known to foreigners as the Chinese 
term for the Nanking Hoad in Shanghai This is 
also called Ta Maloo or Great Maloo, the streets 
parallel being called first, second, thud Maloo, and 
so on 

MAMMOTH. The HhCn I Chmg jjf £ S- 
a work attributed to Tuno-fanq so 3|{ 35 SJ (2nd 
century b c ), but, as now extant, dating from the 
4th or 5th century of our era, has, in a dissertation 
on the “Noi*thern Regions,” a detailed description 
of the Ch^i Shu ^ JR, which is considered by 
foreigners to refer unquestionably to the mammoth. 
In the Cyclopaedia of K‘ANGHsr published in 1710 
there is another passage of some length relating to 


this “monstrous animal of the rat kind,” which is 
also called fen »hu fjg JR (mole) by the Emperor in 
one of his recorded addresses. 

From the fact of the mammoth remains being 
found embedded in ice or frozen ground, the idea 
may have obtained that it was of burrowing habits. 
The name is borrowed from the ancient Erh Ya, 
where fen ahu is defined as 4l 4* “that which 

moves in the soil,” and a reference is made to some 
immense creature of the rat tribe. 

Mayers China Review, vol vi, pp 275-6 


MANCHOULI Heilungkiang pro- 

vince, Lat, N 49*^ 30* ; Long E. 117*^ 28‘, is the 
western terminus of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
some sixteen versts east from the Russo-Chinese 
frontier. It was opened os a trade mart in 1905, 
a^d made into a fu in 1908. It is a centre of 
Mongolian wool and “marmot” or tarabagan skins 
There aie 2 breweries, 4 distilleries and a soap 
mill. The pneumonic plague epidemic of 1910-1911 
enteied Manchuria thiough this place The popu- 
lation lb 4,500 


Net Foreign Imports 
Net Chinese ,, 
Exports 

Total Hk Tls 


1915 1916 

4,497,316 2,985,916 

86,334 316,225 

1,874,433 16,123,946 


6,458,083 19,426,087 


MANCHU LANGUAGE, THE, is compara- 
tively easy to acquire, and for this reason, the 
American (lomniisbioiier in China in 1844 seriously 
suggested itb adoption as the language of diplomacy 
between the Western and Chinese governments It 
is an agglutinative tongue with a well-developed 
grammar , for example, there are eight parts of 
speech, and the moods and tenses of the verb are 
expres cd by as many as 23 different affixes to the 
root Mancliu is alphabetical in its elements, but 
in practice, syllables are legarded as the units of 
the written language, thus following the Mongolian, 
fiom which it IS derived. Six vowel sounds are 
represented and eighteen consonants, all of which 
vary in form, according to their position in the 
word, or the letter® which follow, etc Ten special 
marks have been introduced to assist in transcribing 
Chinese words , while two vowel sounds are without 
special form 

The foreign elements in Manchu are chiefly 
Mongol and Chinese One-third of the dictionary 
consists of words taken over without alteration from 
the latter, and there are other forme of borrowing 
The Manchu literature was said in 1892 to contain 
about 260 works, nearly all translations from the 
Chinese, prepared under the patronage of the 
earlier rh*ing emperors. It is improbable that 
much has been added since. 
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The ancestors of the present Manchus who 
conqneied the nortli of (’hijia in the 12t}i century 
and founded the Ohm (it ) dynasty— the Nu-chen 
Tartaih— weie without any wiitten lanpuai^e, but 
Akuta, the first Empeior, decreed in 1119 that one 
should be jirovided for them, and a later (-hin ruler 
added a second set of letters in 1145 When the 
Chius were driven out by the Mongols, they gia- 
dually lost this Pcupt, whicli was* however studied 
in (‘hiria even under the Mings “Eighteen books in 
this Nu-(lien charactei aio still pieservod in the 
linperidl Cabinet Library at Peking,” wiote Wylib- 
in 1856, and various stone tablets in the script still 
exist 

NunHVCHu, (q V ), the leal founder of the 
Manchu power, finding his peojilc in need ot a 
written language, dcneed in 1599 that one should 
he made, based on Mongolian, which foi diplomatic 
leasoris had alieady been studied by selected 
Manchu youths 

The seiipt thus obtained was revised in 1632 
by a Manchu in high ofhco named Ta Hai ^ 

He addl'd a nuinbei ot characters, and dividc'd the 
whole syllabaiy (of inoie than 1,300 syllables) into 
twelve (la^'ses hi 1629 he was coininanded to trans- 
late into JManthu various standaid Chinese treatises ; 
and in 1639-44 the liistoiios of the Lnio, Chin and 
Yuan dynasties weie added by another minister 
Eioin this time gicjl pains were taken to promote 
the knowledge of Manolm by the Manchus The 
study was made compulsory aud ftequent examina- 
tions were insisted upon K'anci Hsi and CH‘ifc.N 
Lttng vveio exceedingly active in ti<anslation and 
dictionary work, and books were compiled in 
Chinese toi the u^e ot Chinese students of Manchu, 
among them the IV f /t VhU Mhxq, X is 

a standard woik published in 1729 

'I’he Itushiaiis were the first Kuropeans to study 
the l.nignage senous]v As one eonsOf|ucnce of a 
tieaty made in 1728, a number of young Ru^isians 
began to be scnit from time to time to Peking to 
study They learned both Manchu and Chinese, 
but all the (►fTieial business between the two countries'? 
was transacted in Miincdui , and gi animals, diction- 
anes and transUtions from Manelui into Kiis^ian 
soon began to appear 

The Herman Catholic missionaries who woiked 
in Peking in the 18th century eagerly acquired the 
Manchu tongue, botli as a way to Imperial favom 
and as a meanis of improving their knowledge of 
Chinc^so wntings through the Manchu translations 
Such men as Oi tibtllon, T)e Mailla, Veubiest and 
Amtot weie export Manchu scholars, translating 
European scientific works for the throne, making 
Manchu grammars and dictionaries for Eurojieans, 
and giving much valuable information on the subiect 
in the Lvttr<’S Edtf.fmtcs^ etc They also translated 
some Christian literatuie into Manebu, but an edict 


of (’hia Ch'ing, published in 1806^ prohibited this 
being read From this time, the Government began 
to show jealousy of foreigners acquiring the 
language, and J^rotestant missionarieis did not as 
a lule attempt it The B. & E Bible Society, 
however, issued the New Testament in Manchu, 
from St f^etetsburg ni 1836, Geouge Boruow being 
in charge ol the work; and Wylie translated the 
ChUutf MV// OhU Mi‘nij in 1855 

The first usepaiatc work m English on the 
subject was by Meadows, {v ntfra) Von 
MollendobJ'’f wiote the first Manchu giammai m 
English as late as 1892 A long list of the 
Russian, Roman Catholic, and other works relating 
to Manchu is given by Cordiee. 

Meadow^s TronHntxon^ from the Mmichu, with 
an on the Lanquarje, 1849, Wylie Trmm- 

lation of the Ts^inq Wan Mynq with Intro- 
dwtaiif etc , 1866, Von Mollendoubp 

(tiammaif 1892, Kswy on Maridiu Litern- 
fine, CBRAS Journal, vol xxiv; Cordibu : 
Ethhnfheta Snuca, cols 2752 2760 

MANCHURIA, (dlled by the Chinese ^[3# 
tiifiq <((fn diuHj, the Three Ea^tein Provinces, and 
other names, has been part of tbe (‘hinese dominions 
since the lattei were (ompiered by the Alanchus m 
1644 It lies between 38^ k 56^ N Lnt , and IIS'^ & 
143 E Long , and it is bounded on the N E , N , 
and N W by Siberia, on the R E by Koiea, on the 
S W by Mongolia and (liihli, and on the S by tho 
Gulf of Liaotung and the Yellow Sea Its area is 
363,700 sijuare miles, and following the census of 
1910, (which ho/vever was reckoned by htfU'^ehohh)^ 
the fiojml.ition is estimated at about 15,000,000 Of 
th(»se, the Manchus are only a small proportion 
Thcie are Tnilli<nis of Chinese, cliioflv ernigiianls 
fiom Shantung, besides Tungu-cs, TUinats, Koreans, 
etc 

(fcogiaphically, Manclimia is divided into two 
distinct parts, the northern, w-hidi is (hicfly watered 
bv the Sungari, tho TTsmiti and the Nonni, and tho 
soutlieni, which is diained bv the Liao and the 
Yalu rivers Both divisions are for the most part 
mountainous, with an exccodinglv rich jilain in each 
Maiifhuna has a very fertile soil, and great mineral 
wealth , and many of the mountains are covered with 
forests ^rhe highest of the great ranges, though 
least m extent, is the Ch‘ang Pai Shan (// v ) 

Politically, Manchuria is divided into three 
provinces, Shengkjng in the south, Kirin 
in the middle, and Heilungkiang SR fl 
north P^ntil 1907, the country was governed from 
Peking as a separate possession, but in that year, 
the three provinces were made a vice-royalty, with 
the Viceroy « seat at Mukden (also called Fengtien 
fn and Shi^ngking), the ancestral borne of the 

Manchu dynasty. This administration was howevei^ 
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altered after the Revolution of 1911, m common with 
that of the rest of the country 

There arc two railway-lines in the province 
That from Manchouli to Dalny is in two parts : 
the noithern, known as the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
under Russian control, runs from Manchouli to 
Changchun ; the second, from Changchun to Dalny, 
18 under Japanese control. There is also the Shan- 
hai kuan-Mukden railway, an extension of the 
Government North-Chma line, which runs from 
Peking to Tientsin and Shanhai kuan (See 
Radwayfi) 

For the leasing by China of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, first to Russia and then to Japan, see 
ltdatlons and Japnnci>e. Relatwns 

The chief poits aie Newchwang, Poit Arthur, 
Dalny or Dairen, and Antung , the chief inland 
international marts are Aigun, Sansing, Harbin, 
Manchouli, Suifen ho, Hun chun, Imngchingtsun, 
and Tatuiigkow (see under each name) There aie 
sixteen other places (intludiiig Mukden) which have 
been declared “open,” but they are undeveloped 
and Customs dues arc not yet collected 

See Kuantung 

MANCHUS. The woid means Pine It is 
the name ot a clan of Nu-chen Tartars, who lived 
noith ot Liaotung in what now called Manchuria 
The Manchus' home was in the distnct some 
30 miles east ot Mukden, uiidei a thiel named 
NnuiiACHU, it became the head ot all the clans 
The Empcroi Wan Li had assisted Nuuhachu's 
opponents , ihis led to an invasion ot Liaotung in 
1618 by a foite of 40,000 Maiuhus Mukden and 
Ijiaoyang were tajilmed and the inhabitants weie 
made to shave the head, — the fust mention cf this 
sign ot submission ^fbe Mamhus tailed in then 
attaik on Niiig yuan, because cannon, some bor 
rowed tiorn the ]*oTtugueNe at Ma(ao, some made 
by the Jesuit fathers in Peking, weie used against 
them NiTHTiAdiU made Mukden his capital, and in 
1629 the Mantlms, having conqueied Koioa, invaded 
China Itebellion bioke out m China at the .same 
time , Li Tzu-rn'KNG assumed the title of Emperor 
and invested Peking, wheieon the Ming Emperor 
committed vuieide Wu San kuki, the Chinese 
general ajipoiiited to resist the Maiuhus, entered 
into an alliance with them, so as to destroy the 
rebi‘l Lt A great battle was fought neai Shan hai 
kuan, and it was the aijpearance of a large foree 
of Manchus w^hich decided the day against the 
rebels Dime an, (or Dor gun), the Manclni Regent, 
then entei’ed Peking and established the dynasty 
called Ch*ing (which has the same meaning as 
the word Manchu, ‘pure’), in ap 1644 (See 
ChUntf), 

MANDARIN, from the Portuguese mandar to 
command A (Chinese official, civil or military, 


having the right to wear a button ). Also the 
language spoken in official intercourse throughout 
the land, which has become the vernacular of 
two-thiids of China. See Dtalecta, 

MANDARIN DUCK, yuan yang xm and 
hsi ildihy Jij; galenculata Termed mandarin 
dL- being considered siipenoi to other kinds The 
emblem, among Chinese, of conjugal fidelity 

MANDARIN ORANGE, 7.an The Chinese 
loo^e-skinned oiange, the common kind being some- 
times called the coolie orange (See Oranges), 

MANDEVILLE, JOHN, Sir, the ostensible 
authoi ot the b(X)k of travels pasting under his 
name, composed in French soon after 1350. As 
far as the travels m Asia are concerned the work 
seems to be plagiaiized fiom Odoiuc, John de 
Plano Carrini and others Even his name is now 
supposed to be fictitious. 

The book was remarkably popular and has been 
translated into many languages 

Warner Dictionary of National Biography 

MANGANESE. See MineraU, 

MANGROVE BARK, Bhizophera mangle, 
ao pU, is impoited from Siam and Singapore 
lor the sake ot the extract got from it which is 
used for the pm pose of dyeing the nets, sails and 
cordage ot native fishing and other craft, and so 
pieseiving them from the action of mildew and 
damp The bark of the mimosa is sometimes used 
for the same puipo«e, but it does not give the same 
burnt-umber dye, and is said to be comparatively 
ineffective For tanning, mangiove baik is little 
caied tor, for although it contains a lai-ge pro- 
portion of tannic acid, it is said to fail in hllirlg up 
the poies of the hide It does not appear to be 
UH‘d medicinally, though both the bark and iruits 
are excellent dstiingents Average annual import 
foi last 10 yeais, 136,000 piculs valued at 227,000 
taels- -one thud going to Ningpo, where the fishing 
industry is impoitant. 

MANGU 81 0^ mCtig Lo, a Khan of the 
Mongols, giandson of C’hengiits and brother of 
Khubtlat, a d 1253 He, with his brother, began 
the conquest of all China, but he died before the 
struggle ended 

also Manes, the founder of the 
Manichaean sect See Manithaeism, 

MANICHAEISM. The first Mamchaean 
pilgiim seems to have come from Ta Ch‘in in 
694, and Manichaeisrn is mentioned in (Chinese 
literature for the first time by Hsuan Tsang 
^ ^ in hia Memoirs ; a Manichaean astronomer 
arrived in China in 719, amd greatly affected 
Chinese astronomy. In 732 Hsuan Tsang by 
imperial edict declared the religion of Mo-ni Mt/g 
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a perverse doctrine taking falsely the name of 
Buddhism In the troubles which arose in the next 
reign, the Uighiirs entered the capital (Lo-yang), 
and their chief, meetmg Manichaeana there, was con- 
verted, and took four Manichaean priests with him 
when he withdrew. Between 768 and 771 an im- 
perial edict ordered liighurs of the Manichaean 
faith to build temples called Ta yun huang ming 
S €9 Creat cloud bright temples There seem 
to have been monasteries at Yangchow, T‘ai yuan 
tu, Ilo-nan fu, Hsi-an iu and elbewhore ; but the 
powei of the Uighiirs declined, and Mamchaeisin 
with it. Alter their fall, a decree of 843 ordered 
the confiscation of the Manichaeans’ property and 
the closing of their temples The sect did not 
however disappear in China, but flourished, especi- 
ally in Fukien, even to the end of the Mmg dynasty. 
It also continued among the Uighiirs and lasted in 
Chinese Turkestan till the thirteenth century 

Manichaean works in Chinese have come to 
light within the last few years, Chavannes and 
Pelliot have given in the Journal Aaxatique foi 
1911 and 1913 both text and tiaiibUtion into French 
of an important MS found in Kaii^u 

Yule Cathay and the Way Thifheij Parker 
China and Hehyion 

MANJU’SRi, one of the most important of 
the Bcdhisattvas, called in China Wfn Shu % ^ 
He hab the same literary history as Avalokita, that 
is to say, he is not mentioned in the Pah Canon nor 
in the earlier Sanskrit books In niobt of the 
Lotus Sutra he appears as the chief Bodhisattva, 
and mstiucts Maiteieia As a lule, he is not 
represented with any consort. Though full of 
benevolence he does not labour to sa\e men, which 
IS Avaloicita's work, but he is the personification 
of thought and knowledge, and is therefore often 
seen holding a sword and a book He may also 
sometimes be re(ognized by his having a blue lotus, 
and riding on a lion 

Fa Hsien and Hsuan Tsang both speak of his 
i^orsliip in India, and the latter saw at Mathura 
(Muttra) a stupa supposed to contain relics of hira 
But I C'hing first tells the interesting fact that the 
Hindus believed Manju’srI to have come from 
China This belief probably arose about 650, by 
which time his temples on Wu-t‘ai shan would have 
become famous. That mountain is sacred to him, 
the principal temple there having been erected 
between 471 and 500. It is probable that hia cult 
was brought from Central Asia 

mantz 6 s-f and Man Chia a term 
of uncertain origin and of different application at 
different periods It may be the Chinese imitation 
of a non -Chinese word In the earlier part of 
Chinese history it was the name used for the 
barbarians of the south, as Jung, T% and I denoted 


those of the west, north, and east, respectively. 
In the Shu Chtng, the Man tribes are spoken of as 
eight m number; their land is called the Wild 
Region IK huang fu, and it was a place of exile 
for Chinese criminals. They would be the popu- 
lation of the Ch‘u State, and those who did not 
submit to Chinese rule would migrate southward, 
into Tonkin and the Malay peninsula. But it is 
also possible that the races of the Man type now 
found there weie there from time immemorial, and 
not as the result of Chinese pressure. 

At a later period, the name was sitill used fur 
the people of the south, though it then included a 
Chinese population Thus, to Mahco Polo, the 
Mongol enipne was Cathay, while the Sung empire 
with its capital at Hangchow was the country of 
the Manzi 

Again, we And the name restricted to native 
races, but without cleai distinction Thus at 
Ta chien lu, Man is used for Tibotanst though 
Man thia is used instead ot Man tzd 

To day, modern scientific usage mdmes to 
rcstuct tht' term to the Lolo race 

Only one evaniple of Man culture leniains, in 
the shape of oinainentcd biorize drums See Bronze 
Dtum^ 

Legcf Chinese vol v , (proleg,) ; 

Hiuth Ancient Hf^tory of China, Johnston . 
From 2^ e Ling to Mandalay, King shill . N C.B 
R A S Jouinal, vols xxxv and xxxvii , Vial j 
Les Lolos, 

MANUAL OF CHINESE BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

by P G and O F von Mollendorff, was 
published in Shanghai in 1876 It was practically 
the first attempt at such a work, and being made 
in China, without libraries to use, it was necessarily 
very incomplete Cordier’s far more serious 
Bibliotheca Stnaa (q v ) was in the press a year 
later 

MANUL, Fehif vianul, a fine animal striped on 
flanks and legs, spotted on the face, with long-haired 
fur Its habitat is Central Asia and Mongolia, but 
Mollendorff says it is found in N Chihli See 
Felidae. 

SovVERBY Journal, N C B It A,S , vol. xlvii. 

MANZI, Marco Polo’s spelling of Man-tzd 
(q V ). 

MAPS. The Chinese map is crude and in- 
correct China itself is drawn of a shape to suit 
the map, the provincial boundaries are most roughly 
given, mountains and rivers seem added from 
fancy Near the edge of the map, round the 
* Middle Kingdom,’ will be found the foreign 
countiios, to be known by the added name, not by 
the form or position. 

The Jesuit missionaries of three centuries ago 
made some trigonometrical surveys and pnoduced 
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many maps, which have been the foundation of all 
foreign maps of China issued sincei. In recent 
years, as foreigneis have travelled more freely and 
commercial interest in the country also has increased, 
there has been much activity in map-drawing both 
local and general. See Jesuits, Martuu, Catalan, 
D'Anvdh, 

MARBLEi See Mmeiuh, 

MARCO POLO. See Polo, Marco, 

MARCO POLO BRIDGE. ^eeBudgvs, 

MARGARY, AUGUSTUS RAYMOND, was 

the son of Major-Geneial Margary and was boin 
in India in 1846. Ho came to China in the Con- 
sular Service in 1867 and was Consul in Formosa 
and at Chefoo, being transfeired to Shanghai in 
1874 In this year he was appointed interpieter 
and guide to Colonel Browne’s Mission from 
Burma, whom ho was to meet at the Yunnan 
fiontier After a difiicult joiiiiiey of five month*? 
he reached Bhamo, January 17, 1876, and the 
Mission started early in Febiuaiy Owing to 
rumours of trouble Margary crossed the frontier in 
advance and wa*? murdered two days later, Fehruaiy 
21, at Manwyne, Yunnan 

Hia murder gave use to the C’hefoo Agreement, 
The Journey of Augustus Baymond Margary, 
London, 1876 

MARIGNOLLI. John of Marignollt, also 
known as John of Florence, a member of the 
Fianciscan monastery of Santa Croce m Florence, 
and Bishop of Bisignano He came of a noble 
family deriving its name from the village of 
Marjgnolle near Florence The date of his birth 
IS unknown, but it is assumed to have been before 
1290 , the date of hib death is quite unknown 

In 1338 there came to Avignon an embassy from 
the Ciieat Khan, with letters from himself and from 
certain Chiistian Alans in his seivice (See Alans) 
The Tope, BLNKiufT XII, sent an emba.syy in return 
the same yeai, and John Oh Florence was one of 
the legates He i cached Peking probably in the 
bummei of 1542, and remained theie thiee oi ioui 
jeais, arriving at Avignon again in 1365 

The Emjveior Charles IV, while the^ weie 
together in Prague, wished Makignoljj to ie<Ast 
the Annals of Bohemia It would appeal that the 
unhappy bishop tried to (vonsole himself in this 
most repugnant woik by interpolating into the 
history of Bohemia an account of his own tiavels 
in the east ’ 

I’be chronicle was then forgotten for eoine four 
hundreid years; m 1768 it was printed, but still 
remained unnoticed till 1820, when Meinert ex- 
tracted all the passages that related to Marignolli’s 
own experiences and issued them with notes. 


The reminiscences, written in 1364-6, were 
evidently the work of an incoherent and not very 
intelligent old man, and are in atrocious Latin. 

Ml INERT Johannes von Mangnola . , , Beisc 
in das Morgenland, (Prag, 1820); Yule: Cathay 
and the Way Thither, Beazley Dawn of Modern 
Ceogiaphy 

MARIST BROTHERS, or PetUs Freres de 
Mane A teaching Fraternity, which worked at 
first as helpers of the Jesuit Mission, but after a 
short time undertook the management of their own 
establishments Their College St Frant^ois Xavier 
m Slianghdi has 31 Brothers, and bix more teach in 
the Ficnch Muriicipal School In Peking there are 
8 Emopcan Bi others and 25 Chinese at Cliala, 16 
at the Nant‘ang, 3 at the Peit^ang and 2 at College 
S Michel. There are 4 at Hsuanhua, 13 in Tien- 
tsin, 4 at Weihui lu, 8 in Hankow, 3 at Chuingking 
and 4 at Canton Unfortunately the Missions de 
Chine (1917), from which the above figures are taken, 
sometimes sepal ates European and Chmebo and 
at other times does not 

MARITIME CUSTOMS SERVICE, THE 
CHINESE. The foneign Customs 
the ” establishment in China dates its 

Service. 

the 6th July a notification was issued 
at Shangliai signed by M M Rutiierforp Alcock, 
B C Murphy, and B Edan, Consuls for Groat 
Britain, United States of America, and France 
respectively, announcing 

“the reorganisation of the Custom House 
administration with a Board of Inspectors and 
upon a basis which it is hoped will ensure 
thorough efficiency. Consignees of all vessels 
entering or depaiting on or after the 12th instant 
will be requiied to report the same to the Custom 
House on the Soochow Creek, where the duties 
will for the piesent be collected in strict accord- 
ance with treaty provisions “ 

“His Excellency the Taotai and Super- 
uitendent of Customs having officially com- 
municated to the undersigned his determination, 
with the assistance of a foreign establi.shment, 
to give the most complete execution to the 
treaty provisions for the equal collection of 
duties, and in all cases of fraud or irregularity 
rigorously to enforce the penalties, it will behove 
all masters and consignees of vessels in their 
own interests to observe the greatest care in 
the observance of the Custom House Regulations, 
a copy of which, subject to such modifications 
as may from time to time be announced, is 
annexed for general information 

“Masters and consignees of vessels already 
in harbour on the 12th instant will m like 
manner be required to put themselves in com* 
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munication with the Custom House and conform 
to the Kcgulatiuns in such manner as the In- 
spectors of Customs may require ” 

The occupation of the native city of fcJhanghai 
by the Triad rebels , the flight of the Chinese 
ofhcials into the foreign settlements, the disorganis- 
ed condition of the foreign trade resulting from 
the absence of any regular revenue authority ; and 
the failure of the Consuls or ( 'hiiiese, after repeated 
attempts, to introduce any practicable method of 
collection were the immediate causes of this step 
But behind it stood the secular dissatisfaction, 
going fai back into the old Canton days, with 
Chinese ways of taxing trade. The farming of the 
revciiu(3 to the Supeiintcndent of Customs and the 
bargain system of paying duties — with the unjust 
exactions, the inequality of tieatment, the rapacity 
of underlings, and the Custom House squalor and 
corruption which resulted — weie among the giievan- 
ces which had culminated in the war of 1840 With 
the signing of the treaties and the opening of the 
new ports it was clear that the extension of the 
trade had not done away with the old difliculties 
The (’hinesc, even if willing to do so, were incap- 
able of fulfilling their tieaty obligation of establish- 
ing at the five ports open to foieign trade a fair 
and reasonable tariff of export and impoit dues 
For some time past it had been seen in responsible 
foreign circles that the remedy was a system of 
Customs administration preserving the (/hinese 
authority but introducing foieign methods and 
discipline,—” which could only bo brought about 
by the employment of foreigners in the Chinese 
service The disease and the remedy were well 
known , the course of events at Shanghai gave 
the needed opportunity to put the cuie into 
operation 

The Board of Inspectors— appointed with the 
concurience of and under the author- 
The Board Chinese government, and 

Insofictors Chinese officials fiom the start — 

consisted of M M Thomas Francis 
Wade (British), Lewis Carr (Ameiican), and 
Arthur Smith (French), each of whom took the 
following oath in the presence of his own Consul . 

“I swear truly and honestly to discharge 
all the duties of my office as Inspector of 
Maritime Customs and faithfully to observe all 
the conditions of such appointment as those 
are cleaily set forth in the Minute of (’onference 
signed by H E W'oo, Taotai, and the (Consuls 
of the three treaty Fow'ers So help me God *’ 
The conference referred to was held at Shanghai 
on the 29th June, 1854 1’he three treaty Power 
Consuls were present and Woo Chien-chang (better 
known as “Samqua”), Shanghai Taotai and super- 
intendent of Customs At this meeting was drawn 
ap a code of eight articles defining the basis upon 


which the new system was to work. The principle 
I underlying them was the reorganization, not the 
supersession, of the Cliinese Custom House. The 
Consuls gave their aid in finding suitable foreigners 
for the work; but the, authority and the responsi- 
bility remained ultimately vested in C^hineso hands. 
The principle of a dual control in revenue matters — 
the foreign Commissioner having a Chinese col- 
league 111 the shape of the Superintendent of 
Customs who, until the troubles of 1911 rendered 
a change in this lespect iioceshary, actually received, 
banked, and took charge of the money paid in as 
revenue, has been maintained to this day 

In June, 1855, Mr Wade resigned and returned 
to the consular ser\ice He was succeeded by Mr 
Horatio Nelson Lay, Interprctoi' m the British 
Con'?u!ate Mr Edan succeeded Mr Smith, and 
Dr Fish replaced Captain (.’arr The Inspectorate 
as thus constituted earned on the foreign business 
of the Shanghai Customs from 1854 to 1858 The 
benefits of the new system became quickly obvious 
Honest and efficient administration was established, 
Tiade was freed from undeihand arrangements 
Accurate statistics were provided. Honest mer- 
chants were piotected. The Chinese government 
received a valuable levenue which vastly jmnroveU 
its financial position Foreign help enabled the 
("hinese to cairy out tieaty obligations which they 
had undei taken and which unaided they wore not 
competent to meet As Mi Hart remaikod in his 
1864 memorandum on the subject of the Customs 
(British Blue Book No 1 of 1865), 

“Under the ti ratios and having m view the 
future therein inHfltked out for tiade, an honest 
revenue admiinstiation became a matter of the 
fir.st importanie, and such an administration 
the Chinese unaided could not supply ” 

In 1858 the treaties of Tientsin provided for 
the adoption of a uniform Customs system at every 
port, and for 'the engagement of subjects of the 
Treaty Powers by the Chinese government to 
assist in the collection of the revenue, that is to 
say, for the extension of the Shanghai system Mr 
(afterwards, Sii) Robert Hart left the British 
Consular Service in June, 1859, to fill the post 
of Deputy Commissioner of Customs at Canton 
Meanwhile the Inspectorate at Shang- 
Inspwtor^* liai had changed its character The 
GeneraU French and American Inspectors had 
withdrawn, and Mr. Lay had been 
appointed Inspector General of Customs by 
Ho Kxtei-ching, the Imperia-l Commissioner of 
Foreign Affairs Early in 1861 Mr Lay was 

ro-appointed Inspector General by the newly con- 
stitated Foreign Board (Tsung-li Yamen), and 
the Inspectorate headquarters were established at 
Peking, where, with some intermissions between 
1861-64, they have since remained. In April of 
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that year Mr, I^ay 'went to England on leavej the 
duties of Inspector General during his absence 
being performed by M M. Fitzhoy (the Shanghai 
Commissioner) and Haut conjointly These gentle- 
men held their commissions from the Imjicrial 
Commissioners for the southern and northern ports, 
but these wero rejilaced soon after by a formal 
commission from Prince Kunr, the head of the 
Tsung-li Yamen Mr Lay did not icturn to China 
till 1863, and while he was away offices liad been 
established at all the other treaty ports On his 
return Mr Haut was appointed Commissioner at 
Shanghai, and chatged with the diiettion of the 
Yangtze poits and Ningpo In November, 1863, 
Mr. Lay was dibiiiihsed, owing to a differ once of 
opinion with the Cffiiiicse go\ennnPiit on the question 
of the so-called Lay-Osboine flotilla, and Mi Hart 
was appointed Inspector General 'J’he name of 
Sir Robert Haut (he was made CMC in 1B79, 
K C M G in 1882, G (; M G in 1889, and a baionet 
in 1893) IS one witli whub the (Jhiucse Customs 
Service must always be associated He piesidcd 
over its .destinies, with only one or two shoit 
intervals of leave, from 1863 to 1908, when Ins 
health beginning to fail he icturned to England, 
and held the substantue po'^t until bi& death in 
September, 1911 In 1885 he had lesigned in order 
to take up the post of Biiti&h Minister tat Peking, 
but had Wtthd'iawn his resignalion on finding that 
the Chinese goveinrncnt did not agiee wuth his 
views as to liis sutiossoi In Apiil, 1908, Sir 
Robert E Hreuon, K (! M G , the Deputy In- 
spector General, assumed cbaige as Acting Inspector 
General In Maich, 1910, Sii llouLiir Brldon 
withdrew fiom the Set vice and was leplaced by 
Mr Francis Arthur Ac.lfn, Conirnihsioner at 
Hankow, who was appointed Deputy Inspector 
General and Officiating Inspector Geiicial ad 
interim After the death of Sir Robert Hart, 
Mr Agubn received the siihstantne post by Im- 
perial Resciipt of 25th October, 1911. 

While m a sense Sir Robert Hart was, if not 
the originator, at any rate the foster-parent of the 
Customs Service, it must be remembered that such 
a Service could not be the work of any one man 
Much must be ascribed to his suboadmates, who 
often working obscuiely in remote places did the 
spade work by which the foundations wore laid 
Initiative had largely to be left to the Commissioners 
at the ports, and much of the development, not of 
the Customs only, but of the ports and China 
generally must be credited to the wise use of the 
power and influence of the men on the spot The 
prospects offered by the new service were inviting 
enough to attract young men of good standing and 
ability, and among its early Commissioners the 
Customs had the good fortune to enlist a number 
of men of unusual capacity. The names of many 
of those pioneers are still remembered at the ports, 
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and as a few among the many who did good work 
may be mentioned M.M, T, Dick, Baron db 
Meritens, a. Huber, C. Hannbn, E. C. Bowra, 
G Detring, E B, Drew, W, Cartwright, H. E 
Hobson, J A. Man, E C Taintor, A. Macpheb- 
SON, H Korscii, and F. E, Woouruff. 

By 1864 the Sei vice was operating at 14 ports, 
Customs fbe opening of the offices at the 
Establish- variou.s places having generally been 
merits. effected without difficulty Since 
those days political and comnictcial developments 
in China have caused the opening of many more 
ports and frontier stations and a great growth in 
the functions of the iSeivice The tonnage of 
vessels dealt witli had grown from 6,635,485 tons in 
1864 to 97,984,213 tons in 1914, and the value of 
the Foreign JVade has swelled from Hk. Tls. 
105,300,087 111 1864 to a gioss value of about a 
thousand million taels at the jiiesent time 

Tlie list of places at which there are now (1917) 


Foicign Customs establishments is as follows — 


Port, Suh-office 

Poit, 

Sub-office, 

Harbin Fuchiatioii 

Kuikiang 


Manchouli 

Wuhu 


Suilenho 

Nanking 

Pukow. 

Sansiiig 

Chinkiang 


Labasusu 

Shanghai 

Woosung 

Aigun 


Tungchow. 

Huncliun ImugGimg- 

Soochow 


ts'un 

llangthow 

Kasliing. 

Antung Tatungkow 

N ingpo 

Chinhai. 

Daiion (by Port Artliur 

Wenchow 


arrangement Pit/uwo 

Saiituao 


with the (’Iiincbow 

Footliow. 

Pagoda (Ma- 

Japanese J’lilantien 

Amoy 

moi) 

Goviunincnt) 

Swatow 


Moukden (no 

Canton 

Whampoa 

duties toilected). 

Kowdoon. 

Taishan. 

Newt h wan g 


Lintiii. 

Tientsin Tangku, 


Samun. 

Sub-port * 


Shumebun. 

Chinwangtao 


Shauchung. 

Chefoo 


Shatowkok, 

Sub- port * 

Lappa 

Malowchow. 

ijungkow 


Chienshan 

Kiaochow ('rsuigtau) (by 


Tungho. 

arrangement first with 

Kongmoon 


the Gciman and later 

Samshui. 


with the Japanese Go- 

Wuchow, 


vornuient) 

Nanning. 


Chungking^ 

Kmngchow 


Sub -port : 

Pakhoi. 


Wanhsien. 

Lungchow, 


Ichang. 

Mengtsz. 

Hokow. 

Shasi 


Pishihchai. 

Changsha. 


Yunnanfu. 

Yochow. 

Szemao. 


Hankow. 

Tengyueh. 
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Native Cuatoms establishments (t.e. those cob 
lecting duties from Chinese vessels 
Customs native type) were put under the 
hJaritime Customs at the following 
ports by the Peace Protocol of 1901; Newchwang, 
Tientsin, Chefoo, Ichang, Shasi, Kiukiang, Wuhu, 
Shanghai, Ningpo, Wenchow, Santuao, Foochow, 
Amoy, Swatow, Canton, Kongmoon, Wuchow, 
Kiungchow, and Pakhoi. The arrangement was 
that all Native Oustoms stations within 50 U of 
the treaty -ports should come under the control 
of the Commissioners of Maritime Customs In- 
vestigation showed that Native Customs affairs 
were immensely complicated and that the system 
of administration required radical reform After 
some years of difficnlty— all the stations not being 
finally taken ovei till 1915 - the treaty provisions 
have been complied with ; the Native Customs admin- 
istiation has been got under control as far as is 
possible on Maritime Customs lines, and great 
improvements have been effected A large increase 
in revenue has resulted In 1902 the collection at 
all the ports amounted to Hk Tls 2,304,312, in 
1916 it was Hk Tls 3,746,645 Tientsin, Wuhn, 
Kiukiang, Shanghai, Canton, and Foochow are 
the most important ceuties for the collection of 
Natno Customs revenue 

The Inspector Geneial’s Staff at Peking con- 
Service of foui Secretaries of Commis- 

Organisa- sionei's rank — Chief, Clnnese, Audit, 
tion. and Staff —each of whom has an 
Assistant Secretary of Deputy Commissioner's rank 
and an appiopnate staff Of the same standing are 
the other two Inspector General's Secretaries — the 
Statistical Secretary at Shanghai and the Non- 
Besident Secretary in London The Statistical 
Secretary is the head of a large printing and 
publishing establi««hment at Shanghai in which all 
the printing and publishing w’oik of the Service 
IS carried on, as well as the production of a large 
number of forms, etc., for the ('hinese Post Office 
The Statistical Secretary is in general charge of 
all statistical matters, writes the annual trade 
reiiort on China, and is responsible for the publica- 
tion of all reports, tiade statistics, and other works 
issued by the Service. The Non -Resident-Secretary 
18 stationed in London, lie examines European 
candidates for the Indoor Staff (after nomination 
by the Inspector General), procures stores as requir- 
ed, and acts generally as the Inspector General's 
agent in Europe. 

The Service is organized into three depart- 
ments (1) Revenue (2) Marine (3) Works The 
Revenue Department is sub-divided into Indoor, 
Outdoor and Coast Staffs; the Marine Department 
into Coast Inspector’s, Harbours, Lights, and 
Marine Staffs ; the Works Department into Engi- 
neers, Office, and Outdoor Staffs. 


Indoor 

Staff. 


The Indoor Staff consists of Commissioners, 
Deputy Commissioners, Foreign As- 
sistants (graded in 10 classes), Chinese 
Assistants (11 classes), and Clerks. 
In addition to their other qualifications a knowledge 
of Chinese up to certain defined standards is required 
of all members of the Indoor Staff. The Commis- 
sioner IS in administrative control of all departments 
at his port and is in all respects the Inspector Gener- 
al's leprosentdtivo and the local chief. As regards 
external and paiticularly as regards revenue matters 
he acts in consultation with his colleague, the Super- 
intendent of Customs As regards internal affairs 
and the control of his staff he acts entirely under 
the Inspectoi General's authority The main work 
ot the Indoor Staff is the assessment and collection 
of the revenue, but in addition it has the admin- 
istiative functions ot controlling all the various 
SeFMce Departments in the ports 

The Outdooi Staff is divided into Executive 
and Examination branches, the head 
of both (under the Commissioner) 
’ being the (Chief) Tidesurvoyor and 
Harbour Master The executive branch comprises 
Chief Tidesurveyoi 8, Tidesurveyors, Assistant 
Tidesui \ eyors, and Boat Officeis, the Examination 
Branch, ('hief Appiaisers, Appraisers, Chief Ex- 
aminers, Examiners, and Assistant Examiners. 
Theie are in addition four classes of Tidewaiteis, 
and a class of District Local Watchers The Out- 
door Staff ih concoined principally with preventive 
work, the control of shipping, and the examination 
of goods 

Tlie Coast Staff consists of the officers and 
r + « crews of the Revenue Steamers and 

Oas a , J^aunches, which are employed var- 
iously in revenue and prevention work, in light- 
tending, in work connected with buoys, beacons, 
and aids to navigation generally, and in surveying. 
In 1916 there were 5 Revenue Stearners, 7 Revenue 
Ciiin.pi Launches, 33 Revenue Launches and 5 
Sailing Craft emjiloyed in the above duties 

The Coast Inspector is, under the Inspector 
General and subject to the adminis- 


Coast 


trative control of each Commissioner 


inspector. 

Marine Department His functions, formerly 
advisory only, have become to some extent adminis- 
trative Subject to the above limitation, he has 
charge of the revenue steamer fiotilla, the Lights 
Service, Aids to Navigations generally, of meteoro- 
logical work, of surveying and the production of 
charts, and of any other matter where expert 
nautical assistance is required. 

The Works Department is under the control 
Works Engineer-in- Chief assisted by 

DiDartmsnt ^ engineers, Architects, and 

^ Clerks of Works. The authority of 

the Engineor-in-Chief, originally confined to Lights 
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construction, buildings and machinery, has been 
extended to all Service buildings, both as regards 
construction and upkeep. Administratively, vts-a- 
vts Inspector General and C'ommissioners, the 
Engineer- in- Chiet is in the same position as the 
Coast Inspector. 

In 1864 the Customs Service employed about 400 

Personnel Chinese The 

foreign staff is cosmopolitan in its 
basis and some twenty nationalities are represented. 
Of 42 Commissioners m 1916, 23 were British, 4 
French, 4 German, 2 American, 2 Russian, 2 
Japanese, 2 Danish, 1 Dutch, 1 Norwegian, and 
1 Portuguese, Of the 22 Deputy Commissioncis 
in 1916, 13 weie British, 4 French, 2 German, 1 
American, 1 Norwegian, and 1 Dutch. But these 
proportions vary o± course from time to time with 
the exigencies of promotion 

In 1875 the Service employed 424 foreigners 
and 1417 Chinese , in 1885, 506 foreigners and 2075 
Chinese in 1895, 735 foreigners and 3471 Chinese. 
Alter 1898, when the Customs undertook the work 
of creating the Chinese Postal Scivice, the numbers 
grew rapidly, and m 1910 had swelled to a total 
of nearly 20,000 employes (1468 foreigneis, 17,701 
Chinese), of whom 99 foreigners and 11,885 Chinese 
wore engaged in postal work In 1911 the Post 
Oflico separated from tho Customs and passed under 
the acfjis of the Ministry of Communications, taking 
its foreign and native employes with it This 
caused a very considerable reduction of staff and 
in 1916 the Maritime Customs numbered 1321 
foreigners and 6325 Chinese To those figures, 
however, must be added tho not inconsiderable 
number of Chinese employes in the Nati\o Customs 
whicli have not yet been included in the Service 
List 

The Customs revenue in 1864 was Hk Tls. 

P 7,874,257 Fifteen million taels wore 

evonuOi yg^ched in 1886, twenty millions in 
1887 (the year of the introduction of tho new duty 
and likin on opium), and thirty millions in 1902 
The highest mark was reached in 1913 (Hk. Tls. 
43,969,853) since when troubles at homo and abroad 
have interfered with trade The revenue in 1916 
was Ilk Tls. 37,764,310 which in view of the high 
exchange gave tho good sterling yield of £6,264, 548. 
The duties collected are Import Duties, Export 
Duties, Transit Duties, Tonnage Dues, 

Out 68. Coast Trade Duties Tonnage 

Dues are a tax on shipping from which funds for 
the construction and maintenance of Lights, Buoys, 
and Beacons are derived Transit Dues and Coast 
Trade Duties are virtually octroi or charges on 
goods in internal transit, of the same nature as 
Native Custom and Likin Taxes In 1915 the 
Export actually exceeded the Import Duties by over 
a million taels. The treaty-makers seem not to 


have aimed at getting the Chinese Tariff upon a 
sound economic basis, but at simply confining within 
reasonable limits such levies as already existed. As 
it 18 to day the Tariff stands for no principle except 
the old Chinese one of putting a tax on every mo ce- 
ment of trade. A re-arrangemont on more scientific 
I lines, if such could be earned out, would be of un- 
I doubted benefit to the government and people of 
[ China, as well as to the foreign merchants and 
I the bondholders who have lent their money upon 
I the security of tho Customs Revenue 

! From 1861 to 1906 the Inspector General took 
I _ his instructions fiom the Tsung-li 

Yamen, or Foreign Office, later on 
j called the Wai \Vu Pu and now the 

I Wai Chiao Pu In 1906 an Imperial Decree appoint- 
I ed two High Officials to control more immediately 
I Revenue mattcis, as heads of the Shui-wu Ch‘u or 
j Department of Customs Affaiis T^ieh Liang, 

' J^iesideiit of the Ministry of Finance, was appointed 
' High Coinmissumpr ot the Department, and T‘ang 
j ShaO'YI, Vice-President of the Ministry of Foreign 
j Affaiis, Absocidte Commissioner. The change mads 
, no difference in the internal administration of the 
j Service, lull authority as befoie remaining in the 
Iispcctor General's hands, and the institution of 
a depaiUnent which could give its full attention to 
Customs affairs has proved of advantage in many 
respects 


In 1908 the Customs College in Peking was 
, opened, an institution established by 

educate Chinese 
tho indooi Staff. Of the co- 
; directors of tho college, one is Chinese — Mr Chak 
L uN.jjroctor of the Shui-wu Ch‘u — tho other foreign, 
I Mr C A. V Bovvra, Chief Secretary in the 
1 Inspectoiate General of Customs The College has 
' about 100 students, admittance being gained by 
competitive examination, and the teaching is done 
by a staff of (.Chinese and foreign professors. The 
College supplies a steady flow of well-trained 
Chinese recruits for the Customs Service 

! Extra* From the beginning the Customs 
Customs has been constrained to undertake 
I Activities, a number of outside duties. Its 
, first task was that of paying to France and Eng- 
' land the indemnities incurred by 

Indemnities. Qhma m the war of 1860 Then came 
• kf work of establishing lighthouses, 

Lignts. navigation, and the supervl- 

Harbours harbours, which latter invol- 

ved the appointment and control, in 
conjunction with the Consular Authorities, of pilots 
and drawing up of pilotage rogula- 
Pilotage. tions. In 1915 there were maintained 
by the Customs in Chinese waters 182 Lights, 5 
Lightvessels, 44 Lightboats, 171 Buoys, and 798 
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Beacons, with a total personnel of 56 foreigners 
and 467 Chinese, 

The T*ung-w^n Kwan, a college in 
Educational. Peking with a branch in Canton for 
the instruction of Manchu youths in 
"^Kwan^in languages and sciences, was 

Peking, established with the advice of the 
Inspector General in 1863, and Dr. 
WAP. Mabtin was appointed its head m Peking 
It was supplied with funds through the Customs; 
the Inspector General nominated the professors and 
frequently detached men from the Customs to teach 
in the School The Peking college disappeared in 
the general chaos of 1900, by which time growtli 
in education in China had rendeied its continuance 
unnecessary, and it was merged in the Peking 
University by Imperial Decree of 11th January, 
1902. The Canton school was on a 
n Canton, f,iiialler scale Appointments to its 
stall were made by the Inspector Gcneial, and it 
was under the control of the Canton Commissioner 
as the quasi colleague of the Tartar General Its 
connection with the Customs ceahed in 1906 when 
it was merged in a provincial school 

Postal work, from very small beginnings in 1878, 
took formal shape in 1896 when an 
Chinese Decree put the creation of 

Post Office. * l^ostal Service in the hands of Sir 
Kobliit Hart, and a gicat Scivice 
had already de\ eloped when the Chinese Post 
Office set out upon its independent career alter 
the separation of 1911. 


In 1898, tho revenues from six Collectorates 
Likirt Uikin in the Yangtsio Basin wcio 

pledged as security for the 4^% 
£16,000,000 Gold Loan to the extent of Tls 
6,000,000 annually and placed under tho supervision 
of the Inspectoiate of Customs 

After tho Boxer troubles tho Native Customs 
at the Treaty Poits, as has been 
Custorm mentioned, weio put under 

the Maritime Customs , and in their 
capacity as ex-ofhcio members ot the Peiho and 
Hwangpu Kiver Coiibervancy Boards tho Cominis 
River sioners of Customs at Tientsin and 
Conservancy Shanghai have been intimately con- 
and Harbour nected with the important works 
niprovoment. undertaken on these two waterways 
Becent developments, on the same lines, aio to 
be seen m the Harbour woiks at Chefoo, and in 
the bar and Liao Riv’^er work at Newchwang, 

The preparation of exhibits for Exhibitions in 

Exhibitions, of the woild, and tho 

Commissions to ropiesent China at 
them, were part of Customs activities for 
many years until the time came when a Chinese 
Ministry could itself undertake such work. Mete 


orological work, storm-signalling, 
Quarantine! quarantine, surveying, chart-making, 
**clim^*”^* ffttofli-consular functions and notarial 
making, etc. Non-treaty Powers still form 

part of the miscellanea of Customs 
work, to which may be added in some small ports 
police and Municijiai functions. 

The Service issues a number of publications 
d*oaling With the statistics of and 

PublicaTon,. TT 

the Customs and also publishes for 

Scivice use books and papers written by members 
of the Service on various subjects These publica- 
tions are published by the Statistical Department, 
Shanghai, and are arranged in the following senes : 
I Statistical Series. 

II. Special Senes. 

III, Miscellaneous Senes. 

IV Service Series 

V Office Senes. 

VI Inspectorate Senes 

The Statistical Senes, which is the one of 


chief i)ublu inteie*=5t, eonipnscs the Shanghai Daily 
Returns, the Customs Quarterly Gazette, the Annual 
Reports and Returns of Tiade (m English and 
Chinese), and ilio Decennial Reports 

Tho Statistical, Special, and Miscellaneous 
Senes are available for public use and may be 
pill (based, tho other senes (Office Scries — “Service 
List” ex’ceptod) are ot a confidential nature and 
aie intended for use within the Service A large 
number of publications dealing with a variety of 
questions and including some books of special value 
have been produced in tho course of years. A 
catalogue showing whuh of them aie available for 
purchase by the public may be obtained from tl o 
selling agents lor tlio Statistical Department, 
Messr«. Kelly and Walsh, Ltd , Shanghai 

The issue of a comprehensive series of 
medical reports by Customs smgeons 
' was carried on tor many years, until 
the growth of medical journalism in China rendered 
Cjustoms co-operation no longer necessary. 

Fiom 1886 until tho final passing of tho Korean 
Customs into Japanese hands in 

Custom Chief Commissioner of 

Customs in Korea, and the Commis- 
sioners and some of the Assistants in the Korean 
ports were men detached from tho Chinese Customs, 
and much help was given, directly and indirectly, 
to the Korean Service tor many years. 

In 1887, as a result of the Hongkong Opium 
Convention, the Kowloon and Lappa 
Customs — ^the collection of duties on 
^ native shipping trading between 

Hongkong and Macao and the mainland— were 
constituted and placed in the hands of the Foreign 
Customs. 
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For almost the first 60 years of its existence 
Bankino of Service did not handle 

the RevenuL paid m as revenue The 

' goods were examined, duty assessed, 
and a “Duty Memo” issued The merchant paid 
the amount into the “Customs Bank,” an institution 
entirely under the control of the Commisaioner’a 
colleague, the Superintendent of Customs. The 
Bank issued a receipt which was handed in to the 
Customs as a proof of payment and there Customs 
responsibility stopped The arrangements for meet- 
ing their Loan and Indemnity obligations were 
made by the Chinese Government through the 
Shanghai Taotai, (From the time of the Chino- 
Japanose War on, the loans and indemnities incurred 
by China in her various troubles were secured on 
the Foreign Customs Revenue — this regular source 
of income being invariably fallen back upon m 
times of difficulty—until the whole collection was 
moitgaged ) In November, 1911, at the time of 
the Revolution, the revenue in certain provinces 
which had declared independence was removed from 
the control of the Central Government In order 
to protect the interests of the bondholders the 
Inspector General undertook the custody of those 
revenues and the responsibility for meeting the 
charges due on the foreign loans A month later, 
with a Mew’ to facilitating the due observance by 
China of her loan obligations, the Government 
decided also to place the Customs revenues at all 
those other ports which still owned allegiance to 
the Imperial Government in the control of the 
Inspector Gciieial This ariaiigemcnt, subsequently 
confirmed by agieement between the Wai Chiao Pu 
and the Dii}lomatic Body, has since continued It 
is in many ways an economy and con\enience to 
the Chinese Go\ernment, as well as offering better 
security in troubled times to the bondholders 


MARMOT. See Scturid(€; Tmhagan 
MARQUESS. ^^^Nobthty. 

MARRIAGE. The Bool of IltAtory states 
that ancient Chinese lived piomiscuously, knowing 
their mothers but not their fathers This state eff 
promiscuous intercourbe must have been followed by 
a state of submission of a woman or women to one 
man, resulting in parental authority According 
to a decree of a d. 484, the Hsia and Yin dynasties 
pel nutted marriage between members of the same 
clan, but the Chou dynasty was the first to forbid 
marriage between those of the same surname 
During the feudal period a law was passed forbid- 
ding marriage with five kinds pf women — (a) the 
daughter of a rebellious house (6) the daughter of 
a disorderly house (r) the daughter of a house pro- 
ducing criminals {d) the daughter of a leprous 
house (e) the daughter who had lost her father and 


elder brother Marriage ^as also forbidden during 
the thiee years of mourning Widows were obliged 
to 1 email! single During the Sung period camp- 
followers were forbidden to marry. Under the 
Mmg dynasty unborn children were sometimes 
betrothed, but this custom was forbidden by the 
Ch‘iiig dynasty 

The following are some of the laws regarding 
betrothal and maniage that weie observed under 
the Manchu dynasty. 

The legal contractors of a betrothal may be 
(1) the paternal giandparents of the couple, (2) the 
parents of the couple, (3) the paternal uncle of the 
father, and his wile, (4) the paternal aunt, sister 
of the father, (5) the eldest brother, (6) the eldest 
Slater, (7) the mateinal grandpaients Failing these 
near lelatives, those of more remote km may arrange 
the coiitiach A married daughter may make a 
ctmtiact for female relatives of her father’s family. 
If the contract be illegal or fraudulent, the parties 
ai ranging the contiact aie the ones punished The 
consent ot the couple to the contract is not required. 
If a widow wishes to remarry, her father-in-law, 
mothei 'in law or other lelative ot her husband’s 
family, signs the contract , failing these, a member of 
hei father’s family It a wndow has a daughter 
by hei first marnage who has become an inmate of 
hei second husband's home, the widow can sign her 
daughtci’s betiothal contract 

In the contract, the signatories must declare 
1 , any blemishes or physical infirmities of the biide 
oi biidogioom, ii, their ages, iii, if either has been 
bum of a concubine, iv, if either has been adopted 
The full consent of the two families is required 
Fiaudulent betrothals sometimes take place, as when 
a healthy brother or sister is desci ibed in the contract 
instead of an unhealthy bridegroom or bride, and 
so on If the fraud is discovered before marriage, 
the (.ontiact can be annulled, the presents returned 
and the fraudulent signatory punished. If the 
deception is discovered after marriage, the marriage 

dissolved and the fiaudulent signatory is 
punished The betrothal contract may also be 
annulled if the biidegroom or bijde commit fcome 
cumo before marriage; or, if the bridegroom for 
sonic political leason be sentenced to life-long exile, 
the bride may either follow him or be set free to 
marry another. 

A marriage celebrated without the requisite 
formalities, f e. without signatories to the contract, 
without a go-between, without giving of presents, 
without a public celebration, is considered fornica- 
tion and the couple must be separated. 

If a son or daughter marry during the period of 
mourning for his or her father or mother, he or she 
IS punished for committing a great offence against 
filial piety, and the wife is separated from the 
husband. 
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There are three eafiential conditions to a 
marnage .—first, the contract signed by the parents 
or guardians as explained above; secondly, the 
acceptance of the wedding gifts by the bride^s 
family, thirdly, the bringing of the bride to the 
groom’s house. Marriage customs vary in different 
pi 0 Vinces, but the following usage is more or less 
observed all over China. 

The preliminaries to a betrothal are arranged 
by go-betweens, generally women, who approach 
each family and consult the horoscopes of the young 
couple If these are favourable, the groom’s parents 
or guardians make a formal offer of marriage, which, 
when assented to in writing by the bride’s peU’eute, 
constitutes the marriage contract. A lucky day is 
then chosen for the event 

A mouth before the wedding, the groom’s 
family send to the bride’s family the material for 
the bridal dress, presents ot money, silks, wine, and 
cakes of ceremony, etc A few days before the 
wedding, the bride’s dowry, trousseau and furniture, 
together with gifts from relatives and friends, are 
earned to the bridegroom’s house On the eve of 
the wedcling the bride puts up her hair, trios on the 
bndal garments, lights incense before her family’s 
ancestral tablets and kneels before her parents, 
grandparents and senior relatives. 

The wed'ding-day is celebrated by musicians 
who play while the bride bathes and dons her 
marriage clothes, the outer garments ot led being 
embroidered with dragons A veil completely con- 
ceals her featuies A friend of the groom, bearing 
a formal letter, then arrives to escort the bride to 
hei now home Thie letter is sometimes regarded 
in the light of a marriage certificate, and is carefully 
preserved by the bride She then steps with 
weeping into the red marnage chair, her mother, 
sisters and other relatives also weeping, while 
fire crackers ai e let off, and music is played The 
chair, a heavy stiucturo covered with red em- 
broideries and rich carving, is boine by four men 
Two men caiiy lanterns in the bridal procession 
beaiing the groom’s family name in red characters, 
followed by two other men similarly displaying the 
bride’s family name A red umbrella is borne in 
the procession, which is accompanied by musicians 
The bride’s brothers walk near her chair. 

Fire-crackers are lot off on arrival at the 
groom’ep house. The chair is carried into a reception 
room, and the bride is invited to descend by a little 
boy who holds a brass mirror towards her. A 
matron and bridesmaids uttering felicitous sen- 
tences help her out of the chair A sieve is some- 
times held over her head or placed so that she eteps 
into it from the chair. She is then led to her room 
where she sits by the groom’s side on the edge of 
the bed. Later they go separately to the reception- 
room, where, in front of a table spread with two 


sugar cocks, dried fruit and symbolical articles, 
they do obeisance before the gods, then to the bride- 
groom’s ancestral tablets, then to each other. After 
this they drink a mixture of wine and honey out of 
goblets tied together by redi thread, exchanging cups 
and drinking again. They are given pieces of the 
sugar coclcis and a few dried fruits to eat. The 
bridegroom then pretends to lift the bride’s veil 
after which she is led to her room and divested of 
her heavy outer garments. The couple then have 
dinner with their guests, thelbride eating nothing. 
She js gazed at by friends and by the public, who 
criticize her appearance and make all sorts of jokes. 

On the third day, the couple visit the bride’s 
family, when they worship her ancestral tablets. 
On the tenth day the btido often goes alone to visit 
her parents. 

I’osthumous marriages ^ m%ng hvn are 
not uncommon among better-class families. If a 
son dies unmarried and before adult age, the parents 
seek by go-betweene a family that has lost a daughter 
of about the same age and at about the same time 
Betrothal and wedding ceremonies aie duly carried 
out, the tablets taking the places of the pair The 
bride’s coffin is then laid in the grave side by side 
with the bridegroom’s, and she is thenceforward 
a deceased daughtei-in-law in the family. 

Such marriages are prohibited in the Chou Ltj 
yet have been common fiom the earliest histoiy 
down to modern times 

There is also marnage which is posthumousi foi 
only one ot the pair If one of a betrothed couple 
dies before marriage, the wedding may still take 
place, the tablet representing the dead Or il a 
girl dies unbetrothed a living husband may still be 
found for her; both betrothal and wedding ceie- 
monieb being pei formed with her tablet 

Though the above account has been written in 
the present tense it is piobablo that much of it ha^ 
been altered since the Revolution, both with regard 
to the laws and to the ceremonieis After the 
establishment of the Republic a new Rrovisional| 
(Jude made various alterations m the laws Mar- 
riage IS forbidden before the ages of 18 and 16 for 
the man and woman re^^pectively. The couple must 
have the consent of their parents, and the marriage 
IS not recognized before its announcement to the 
proper magistrate. The parts of this new Code 
which relate to marriage, etc , are given in the new 
edition of P. Hoano’s work. 

' Von Mollendoeff ; Fetnuly Law of China, 
Paeker Comparative Chinese Law; Werner : 
Descriptive Sociology; Hoano ; Le Mariage chinoiSf 
2nd ed , 1916 ; Doolittle : Social Life of the 
Chinese; Gray : China, 

MAR SARGHIS, or Mar SERaixrs, 

Ma H$ieh4i-chi-a94, a Nestorian Chriatian, Governor 
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of Chinkiang, 1278-81. He built two churches 
there. See Nestorian Chrutiam, 

Palladius ; Traces of Christianity, efc. ; 
Chinese Rbcohder, voL vi, p 108 

MARSHMAN, JOSHUA, DD A member 
of the Engli&>h Baptist Mission at Serampore, India^ 
who produced the first complete translation of the 
Bible into Chinese and printed it at Serampore m 
1822. See Bible. 

Life and Times of Caiey, Marshwan and Ward, 
Ijondon, 1869; Chinese Recorder, vol i, p 145 

MARTIN DE RADA or HERRADA. See 

Dv Buda 

MARTINEZ, FRANCOIS, a Brother of the 
Sodety of Jesus, was born at Macao m 1573 In 
1606, travelling when the accusations against 
Cati’anlo (q V ) weie agitating the Chinese, he was 
accused of espionage and tortured so severely that 
he died in prison. 

Havjiet • La titde fhrettenne de >ii-ngan-fou, 
TT, p 14, note. 

MARTINI, MARTIN, Wet K^iiang-luo, 
a Jesuit Father, bom at Trente (Tyiol) in 1614 
He reached China in 1643 He tiavelled muth 
during the troublous days which followed, and with 
the e\t option of one Msit to Rome to justify the 
Jesuits against the Dominicans in the matter of 
(’hinese Rites, spent most of the rest of his life in 
Hangchow, wheie he died in 1661 He published 
an Atlas of China in 1655, (Novu^ Atlas Sinensis 
a Maitino Maitini Soc Jesli descriptus, Amsterdam, 
1655) It was the first serious geographical woik 
ever published on China He also wrote a History 
ot China 

Havret La Stele chrHienne de Si-ngan fou, 
II, p 41, note 

MARTIN, ROBERT MONTGOMERY, col- 
onial Treasurer at Hongkong, appointed January 
20, 1844. He considered the policy being pursued 
by the Government was injurious to the nation, 
and he conditionally resigned his commission in 
order to explain to the ministers at home the tiue 
state of affairs and the utter worthlesssess of Hong- 
kong, Unhappily for him his resignation was 
accepted as final, and his public career was ended. 
He IS the author of China Political, Commercial, 
and Social, London, 1847. In an appendix to this 
work he prints his correspondence with the govern- 
ment as to his action. 

MARTINS. See Hirundinidae 

MARTIN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER PAR- 
SONS, was born in Indiana, U.S A., April 10, 1827 
After spending some time in the teaching profession, 
he was accepted by the Presbyterian American 
Mission (North) for work in China, -and reached 


Ningpo in 1850. After some years of missiionary 
work, he became interpreter to the U S.A. Legation 
in Peking, and afterwards Professor of Inter- 
national J^aw at the T'ung Wen College; and on 
the establishment of Peking Imperial University 
(q ) was chosen as its first President. 

In 1900 he returned to U.S. A., but was recalled 
almost immediately to assist Chang Chih-tung in 
establi'-hing a university at Wuchang Owing to 
lack of funds and the removal of the Viceroy, the 
university was not founded, and his position was 
only a sort of lectureship 

He -subsequently returned to Peking, where he 
died on December 13, 1916 

Besides being Adviser to the Government on 
matters touching International Law, he was made a 
Mandaiin of the 3rd class in 1885, of the 2nd class 
in 1898 ; and was also Mcmbre de Tlnstitut de Droit 
International, etc 

I He wrote in Chinese, niter dlta, a very popular 
I “Evidences of Christianity” and a book on Inter- 
national Law , and in English, The Lore of Cathay, 
1 Cycle of Cathay, The Siege in Peking, The 
Aimknung of China, etc 

MARTYRS. Applying this term first to the 
Piotestant foreign missionaries killed in China by 
the fury or hatred of Chinese mobs, the following 
list includes all such between 1847 and 1902, classed 
under their respective Societies, as given by the 
I Chinese Becorder , but there is a disciepancy in the 


figuies 

American Presbyterian Mission (North) 9 

China Inland Mission 81 

English Baptist Miasiion 16 

Missionary Society of Sweden 1 

American Baptist Mission (South) 1 

London Missionary Society 2 

Wesleyan Missionary Society 1 

Swedish Missionary Society 1 

Unit/ed Free Church of Scotland 1 

Scandinavian Mongolian Mission 5 

Church Missionary Society 10 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 3 

(vhristian and Missionary Alliance 56 

American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions 18 

Shou-yang Mission, (Shansi) 13 

British and Foreign Bible Society 5 

American Protestant Episcopal . 1 

Swedish Mongolian Mission 4 

Total number of Martyrs 208 (sic) 

Societies . . 18 


The great majority of these missionaries were 
murdered in 1900, the year of the Boxer Rebellion 
The Martyrs' Memorial Hall in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building in Shanghai com- 
memorates those Protestant missionaries and Chiness 
Christians who were killed in the century from 1807 
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to 1907. A complete hst of the foreigners' names is 
given in A Century of Mmtona tn China. They 
number 221. 

Of Chinese Martyrs who suffered in the Boxer 
Kebellion alone, a list according to Protestant 
Societies is given in the Chinese Recorder for 1907, 
the total number being 1909 It is unfortunately not 
possible to give the totals of Homan Catholics who 
have died for the faith in China The list is a 
very long one. See Boxerism. 

Chinese Recordeh, vol xxxiv, p 596 ; A 
Century of Missions in China, ibid , 1907, p 611, 

MASCARENHAS, GEORGE, voyaged to 
Tamao with de Andrade, but in Ins own ship, in 
1517, and probably went on to Fukien and Chekiang, 
thus preparing the way for the later I'oituguese 
settlement at Liampo (Nnigpu) 

MASKEE. The pidgin-Engbsh word for 
'never mind,’ ‘no matter,* etc 

MASONRY IN CHINA. Fieemasons claim 
the creation of the world as the starting point of 
their practical craft But an immediately following 
admission tells of the founding of the Original 
Grand Lodge of England, to which so much of 
modern Masonry may be traced, and places the 
origin of that at no earlier date than a d 1717 
Ireland, Scotland, and Massachusetts followed in 
order with like institutions of their own, the last 
named forming its Grand Lodge in 1792 Two 
classes of detractois base their criticisms on these 
facts, one ridicuhrlg the claim to the ancient lineage, 
the other running down the institution on account 
of its modernity Both are wrong The claim that 
the hist Mason was the Cieator of the Universe 
need not be discussed, but histone research shows 
plainly enough that “a peculiar system of morality, 
veiled in allegory, and illustrated by symbols,*' 
has existed from time immemorial 

China's own records,— the finest, best, and 
most complete in the world in some respects, — prove 
that within her borders there was such a system 
known before the days of Confucius, hundreds of 
years B c , and what is more interesting is the fact 
that the square and compasses were used then as 
emblems of morality much as they are being used 
now We need not feel surprised that this should 
be so The early connexion of the Chinese with 
our own Western ancestors is being slowly but 
inevitably traced Similarity m words alone is 
sufficient to satisfy those who have gone into the 
matter that there must have been similarity, if not 
identity, in origin 

When Chinese classics, therefore, speak in 
terms masonic, as, for example, when Mencius 
urges those in “ pursuit of wisdom " to make 
use of the compasses and square,” we may well 
surmise that the germ of the idea was common 


to the progenitors of those who came east on the 
one side and went west on the other. Confucius 
at seventy congratulated himself that he could then 
“ venture to follow the inclinations of his heart 
without fear of transgressing the limits of the 
square ** 

That the Chinese Triad Society should have a 
ritual and practice in many respects almost ident- 
ical with that of Freemasonry need not surprise 
us, for just as China has for many generations been 
the happy homo of secret societies opposed to the 
government, so was it— and to some extent is 
still — in Continental Europe, where only here and 
there were governments and rulers wise enough 
to place themselves at the head of such movements 
Nine out of ten of the many lebellions m China 
have been the work of secret societies connected 
more or less intimately with religious beliefs 

When the fust Freemasons of Shangliai built 
for themselves a home in which to meet, they 
applied to the then Consul for his advice as to the 
Chinese name which should be given to their Hall 
Mr Medhuhst had no groat difficulty in meeting 
the request He knew what has been said above 
respecting the use by the Chinese of the squaie 
and compasses, and advised accoidingly He sug- 
gested ”Kwoi-kcu-t‘drig” “Compass and 

Squaie Hall” — the Chinese reverse the order of iho 
implements — as a fitting title, and the designation 
being accepted, has continued till the piesent time 
to suggest to our native ieliow-residents, and to 
the lew amongst them who have been accepted as 
“brethien,” that the piactices to which the build- 
ing is dedicated aio ot that moral and reputable 
order known from of old, and practised by their 
Great kS,ige himself 

Western Freemasonry on the China coast, 
however, found its first home, not in Shanghai, 
but in Hongkong, where the Royal Sussex Lodge, 
named after the Duke of that title, received its 
warrant m 1844, and opened its meetings on the 
3rd of April, 1845 In 1848 it removed to Canton, 
where it remained for ten years, and was then 
dormant until its resuscitation m Shanghai in 1863 
The original number of the Royal Sussex Lodge 
was 735 It IS now 501, and it is thus senior to 
the Nortliern Lodge of (ffiina, the first to be foimed 
in Shanghai, whose number is 570 Both are under 
the English Constitution 

The Northern Lodge warrant is dated December 
27, 1849, the lodge at first being No 832 Its first 
place of meeting was in the Kiangsi Road (thou 
Church Street), where it occupied a Chinese build- 
ing, much as one of the Weihaiwei Lodges did 
recently. Thence at migrated to a building of its 
own in the Nanking Road (then Park Lane) 
Outgrowing its accommodation, it was compelled to 
make a frefsh move, and for some time used a 
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building in the Foochow Road Meanwhile its 
second Hall was being built in the Canton Road 
where it still stands. But, once again, develop- 
ments necessitated a change, this time to the Bund, 
where the foundation stone ot the new building 
was laid on the 3rd of July, 1865 Most unfoi lu- 
nate as to the circumstances which immediately 
followed, the new Masonic Hall found itself one 
of two ** white elephants which the Shanghai 
community had on its hands. The other was 
Tiiaity Church, now the Cathedral Shanghai had 
had its fat years duiing the late fifties and early 
sixties when the Taipiiig rebels wore over-running 
the province Its lean ones dated from the over- 
thiow of tluise pests at Nanking in 1864, and for 
years the cost of the two big buildings was felt 
very severely by the small and comparatively im 
poverished community. The Northern Lodge, 
however, bore half the burdtm of the Hall, the 
othei half being earned by the Royal Sussex and 
the Tuscan Lodges, in the latio of 3 to 1 

The Tuscan Lodge wairant dates fiom August 
18, 1864 As a woiking lodge it lias had its ups 
and downs, but during the course of its existence 
It has pioxuled three District Giand blasters, Bros 
MiLLLit, Moore, and Hough, foi Fieemasoniy m 
the Far East, and is now reported to he in a 
highly flounshing financial condition 

Royal Atch Fieemasoniy began in Slianghai in 
1861 with the chaitei of the Zion Chaptei, woiking 
uudci the Noithcin Lodge, No 570, E V It con 
tinued alone till 1869, when the Rising Sun U A 
(‘haptcr, under the Scottish Constitution, was 
foinied The Zion Chapter has ever been one of 
the most successful of Far Easlein ^I.isonic Bodies, 
and its list of Past Fust Principals contains many 
names of men who Tiade their maik in Shanghai 
histoiy in other than Masonic Glides 

But it IS now^ time to turn to constitutions othei 
than the English, All these made then debut m 
Shanghai The year 1864, the last of the fat yeais, 
was prohhc of Masonic growth We have seen that 
the Royal Sussex was re-constituted in Shanghai 
lu 1863 On the very same day the Lodge ff 
Assiduity was foimcd It was on die 7th of 
March, 1864, that the Lodge Cosmopolitan, woiking 
under the Scottish Constitution, was granted its 
wan ant. The Tuscan immediately followed as w^e 
have seen, and on the 14th of December, it was 
the turn of the American Constitution to come in 
with a warrant for the formation of the Ancient 
Landmark Lodge 

It IS not necessary here to dilate on the slight 
differences existing between the English, Scotch, 
and Massachusetts Constitutions They are all 
m the realm of detail, not of principle, and the 
consequences have almost without exception been 
very happy, for while unity in principle secures 
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solidarity in essentials, diversity in working is 
always attractive to visiting brethren who delight 
m tracing similarities and contrasts in the differ- 
ing rituals. 

The Cosmopolitan Lodge, No. 428, S.C., began 
working m 1864 under the mastership of one of 
the best known of the older Shanghai Masons, 
W Bro C M. Donaldson It has always been 
a strong lodge, and was long distinguished for its 
chai liable work. The Saltoun Lodge, No, 936, 
SC, dates from December 23rd, 1902. 

The Ancient 1 landmark Lodge, acting under 
the Constitution ot Massachusetts, began work on 
the 9th ot May, 1864, and sprang rapidly into 
complete success It was the outcome ot the 
meeting ot a tow tnends at the house of Dr H W. 
Boone, who, with Bio Hill — afterwards well- 
known foi his connexion with Ocn Waud of the 
I “Ever Victorious Army,” — and Bro Blanchard, 
was one of the leading lights in Masonic circles 
for 5 ears atter Bio Eames, learned in the law, 
and father of the great singer, Madame Emma 
Eames, was another of the little fraternity, as was 
the learned gentlemen who in later years became 
Bishop of the Ameiican Episcopal Chuich in (Jhma, 
Bishop ScHEiiESCHEW^SKY Amongst the list of Past 
Masters of this lodge will be found W Bros Hill, 
Kames, Jansen, the Rev J R Hykes, I) D , and 
K T Wtt.ltams, some time Chaigc d’affaires foi 
the Uni&ed States in Peking 

The Keystone Royal Arch Chapter may be 
looked cm as an offshoot of the Ancient Landmark 
Lodge, as its mainstays w^eu* found amongst the 
stalwaits of that body Its cluutoi dates from che 
20th of September, 1871 

Other Masonic Bodies founded in tlie eaily 
days of the settlement should bo noted here, the 
fust of which was the “ Celestial Encampment, “ 
embodying Knight Templar and other degrees not 
officially recognised by the English Constitution 
Its charter dates back to Oi’iober 3, 1862 In 1877 
its name was changed co that of the “ Celestial 
Preceptory “ under which it was the only body in 
China conferring degrees of Masonic Knighthood 
In 1900 it ceased to exist, but has since been 
lesuscitatcd Tlic Cathay Rose Croix was another 
It came into existence under a warrant dated May 
18, 1869, and conferred degrees following the Royal 
Arch to the 18th It has long been extinct 

The warrant for the construction of a Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge of the Royal Order of Scotland 
IS dated August 10, 1865, and W. Bro. C M 
Donaldson was appointed first P G M , an office 
held for life This post ho continued to fill till 
1892, when, after his death, his mantle fell upon 
P G M. Bro. J H. Osborne, who held it until 
1916, when he resigned and was succeeded by Bro 
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M. E. H Wells The Boyal Order differs from 
the degrees that precede it in being purely Christ* 
lan in tendency It embraces two parts, the second 
of which IS a degree of Knighthood 

A few other interesting occurrences in the 
old on days may be recorded. The first Masonic 
Ball was held in 1865, but it was not till 1874 that 
another provided a small surplus and so formed 
the nucleus of the Masonic Chanty Fund, which 
has done so much good in Shanghai and elsewhere 
In 1866, the foundation stone of the present 
Cathedral was laid with fitting Masonic ceremonial 
In 1867 the Masonic Hall on the Bund was de- 
dicated It has since been rebuilt and adapted to 
modern requirements In 1868, Ningpo joined the 
fraternity by forming the ‘SStai of Pcdce'* Lodge, 
No 1217, E C It lasted but two years, howe\er 
laming the year following, Shanghai Scotsmen 
formed a new lodge, St Andiew in the Far East, 
No 493, S C l)r Coghill was its first Mastei, 
and it had e\eiy piomise of a long and successful 
Cdioei But its hopes weie shatteied and the 
lodge came to an end in 1874 

Hankow w'as next to try its hand with “ The 
Star of (’ciitial China,” No 511, S C Thu was 
in 1871 The Hankow Lodge might have been 
known as the Tea Lodge, foi its foundors wcie ! 
mainly engaged in the great tea trade of the poit 
as it then was When that fell off, and regular 
residents became few’er, the lodge lapsed Since 
1901, however, its place has been supplied by the 
Far Cathay Lodge, No 2,855 E C 

Tlie year 1872 saw^ the inauguiation of the 
Lodge Germania, which had a chequered career foi 
some ten yeais, and was then dosed l)i Za(’haiiiae 
was one of its Masters, and the lodge was revived 
in 1895 by no loss a celebiity than W Bro P G 
von Mollendouff, since which time it has been 
in regular working oidei In this, as in all othei 
cases, members o\ the Eiigiuh (Constitution freely 
gave their aid wiierevei it was possible and 
necessary 

In 1909 an effort has made to start a lodge 
under the Dutch Constitution, and the English 
District Grand Lodge had the pleasure of perform- 
ing the Consecration ceremony, but the experience 
of the following year proved that an insufficient 
number of resident members was forthcoming, and 
the warrant was returned to the Hague 

The story of the development of District Grand 
Lodges in China is one of considerable interest 
The first W. M of the Eoyal Sussex Lodge, Bro 
J H Httruay, was also the first Provincial Grand 
Master of the whole Masonic Province of China, 
and the W. M who succeeded him in the Chair 
of the Royal Sussex also succeeded to the honour 
of the Prov. Grand Mastership This was Bro 
S, Rawson. It was not till 1877 that this im* 


mense “ Province ** was divided into the two 
“ Districts ** of North and South China. Bro. 
CoTiNELirs Thobne was the first D G M of the 
Northern section, and held the post for eight 
years Leaving for home in 1886, he was succeed- 
ed by Bro. ,T, I Miller, who in turn resigned m 
1896, and was followed by Bro L Moore, who 
held the office till his death in 1903 Bro W H 
Akuerson w'as the next incumbent, and remained 
in office till his depaituie for home m 1908, Bro. 
R S Ivy filling tho vacancy in the following year, 
and htill lemainmg in office, thus surpassing m 
length of service all his 2>redL*( essors. 

A D G M IS entitled to Past Rank only after 
a bet vice ot three yeais Hia office is by no means 
a sinecuie He has tho appointment annually of 
a bcoie or more t>l officers to serve under him in 
the Diatiu't (iiiand Jiodgo, and he is in undisputed 
contiol of all the Lodges — be they few or many — > 
of his own Coiihtitution in tho district over which 
he rules Teintonally in China, he may have to 
shaie hih sway with D U Ms of other ( ’onstitu- 
tions who, of com be, lule only ovei Lodges using 
their own ntual and having wan ants gianted by 
then own Gland Lodges As niatteis stand at 
piesunt, the Lodges undei the District Giand 
l-odge of Noithein (’hnui, K C aie as follow 


Name of Lodge 

No 

Date of 
Warrant 

Situation 

Royal Sufasex 

501 

J 8-9-1844 

Shanghai 

Northern Lodge 
of (ffiina 

570 

27 12 1849 

) / 

Tuscan 

1,027 

18 8 1864 

ff 

Doi 1 C 

1,433 

5-4 1873 

Chinkuing 

Union Lodge 
of 'ricntbin 

1,951 

16 11 1881 

Tientsin 

NoJtherii Star 
of China 

2,673 

7 9 1897 

No Web Wang 

Fai Cathay 

2,855 

1-5 1901 

Hankow 

( oiiation 

2.931 

13-6-1902 

Tientsin 

Damtree 

2,938 

1-9-1901 

Weihaiwei 

Tungshaii Lodge 

3,001 

15-3-1904 

Tongshan, 

The Kiukiang Lodge in consequence of constant 


removals from the poit and an insufficient number 
of permanent residents found itself unable in 1914 
to carry on its regular meetings and so lapsed 

The date given for the warrant of the Tong- 
shan Lodge is actually the date of its (onsecration. 
This Lodge has had the peculiar experience of 
losing its warrant by theft, and of being compelled 
in consequence to go into recess until a new one 
had been obtained. Some years ago the present 
writer paid a flying visit to this remarkable little 
community which was then the proud possessor 
of a racecourse, a club, a rifle association, a church, 
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and a Masonic Hall, with what other social centres 
IS not recorded, while the census showed a total, 
including the last baby, of seventy-five souls only 
This fact points to one of the causes of the 
spread of Masonry in the TiCiity Ports of China 
As it IS now in such a place as Tongshan, so it 
once was in Shanghai, Tientsin, etc Men formed 
lodges for companionship Now, when social 
amenities in the larger settlements are multiplied, 
that particular attraction is not only lost, but is 
antagonised by endless other facilities provided by 
clubs ot every desciiption It is only in the out 
ports that the earlier conditions are repeated 

From the eailiest days the American I^odges 
have had the advantage ot a Histnct Deputy 
Grand Master, the following being the list of 
woithy lliethren who have held the post — Bios 
K IIiLii, fust W M o+ the Ancient Landmaik 
Jjodge, W Hlanctiakd, J B Fames, D C 
Jansln, a W Daniouth, J II Hykes, Glorge 
A Derby, and Dr Stacey A Hansom, the piesent 
incumbent But it was not till 1915 that the 
ii umber of Ameiuan Lodges was sufiicient to call 
for the formation ol a legulaily oiganised District 
Gland fjodge Appluation then made to the Grand 
Master of the State of Massachusetts resulted in 
the issue of a chut tor, and the ceiemony of 
instalUtion ot R W Bio Dr Ransom was 
(ondmtod by the D G M of the English Con- 
stitution, R W Bio R S Ivy, assisted by the 
Officois of tlie English D G J^odge This interest- 
ing ceremony oiiuired on the 24th of Novembei, 
1915, and the new Distnct Giaiid Lodge hold its 
fust annual mooting on the 27th of Doc ember, 1916 | 

Foi many years the Aru icnt Landmaik was llio I 
only lodge under the rule of the Ameiican District ; 
Deputy (L’and Masters, but on the 28th of Jamuiiy, 
1904, the Sinim Ijodgo w^ns org«inised, at first undei 
the name of the ('atliay Lodge, its first Master being | 
Clinton, son of the late R W Bio I) C Jansen | 
Another, the Shanghai Lodge, has its < baiter dated | 
September 14, 1904 A piovisionul warrant was | 
given to the Peiho Lodge of Tientsin, but the onl^? 
occupant of the (Jiair w'as \V Bio L C Emeuy, 
the lodge finding itself incaj^able of carrying on 

China's capital, curiously enough, hold out 
longer against Masonic influences than any of the 
Treaty Ports of importance It w'as not till the 
2nd of October 1915 that an International Lodge 
was established in Peking, which has since received 
its warrant from the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 
and IS thus under the control of the American 
D. G. Lodge, On the 4th of November, 1916 a 
Lodge of Perfection — ^14th degree — of the Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite was also opened by 
Illustrious C. S Lobingter, holding an Honorary 
33rd Degree. No fewer than 17 Master Masons 
received higher degrees at the temporary Masonic 


Hall on the Austiian Glacis on that date, but the 
most interesting portion of the ceremony was an 
adjouimnent to the Temple of Heaven and the 
w^orking of several degrees m the Emperor’s Robing 
Chamber W. Bro Pettus was installed as first 
V M , and amongst the officers was Bro C C Wit, 
son of the well known Chinese diplomatist and 
statesman, Dr Wxj Ting-fang. 

The higher degrees just mentioned form part 
of the complete system known as the Ancient and 
Accepted Hite of Freemasonry, (USA), which 
was established more than a century ago in 
Charleston, South (Carolina Its Shanghai members 
were consolidated on the 19th of September, 1901 
into the following bodies — 

The Yangtze Lodge of Peifoction, No 4, under 
Bro G A Derby 

’riio Shanghai Chapter Rose Croix, No 3, under 
Bio G a Derby 

9’ho Cathay Council of Kadobh, No 2, under 
Bro John Goodnow 

The Orient Consibtoiy, No 1, under Bio 
John Goodnow 

’riic Am lent and Accepted Rite under the 
“ Supienie Council of England ’* is thought to 
lia\o oiigimited in Prance about the middle of the 
18th century As has already been remarked, the 
Grand liodge ot Kngl.ind (oiicerns itself with none 
but the fii&t thieo clegiees with the Royal Arch, 

I blit it will be ot inteiest to the Ciaft as well as 
] to the general leader to have a list of the thirty- 
I thieo degrees as lecognised under the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite Tliey aie the following . — 

1 Entered Ajipreritice 

2 Fellow-craft 

3 Master Mason 

4 Secret Master 

5 J’citect Master 

6 Intimate Secretaiy 

7 Provost and Judge 

8 Superintendent of the Buildings 

9 Plotted Knights of the Nine 

10 Illustrious Filect of Fifteen 

11 Sublime Knightb FJected 

12 Grand [Master Architect 

13 Knight of the Ninth Arch 

14 Grand Elect, Pei feet, and Sublime Mason 

15 Knigbt of the Sword of the East 

16 Prince of Jerusalem 

17 Knight of the East and West 

18 Sovereign Prince of Rose Croix. 

19 Grand Pontiff 

20 Grand Master of all Symbolic Lodges 

21 Noachite or Prussian Knight 

22 Knight of the Royal Axe, or Prince of 

Libaniis. 

23 Chief of the Tabernacle 

24 Prince of the Tabernatlo 
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25 Knight of the Brazen Serpent. 

26. Prince of Mercy, or Scotch Trinitarian. 

27. Sovereign Commander of the Temple. 

28 Knight of the Sun. 

29. Grand Scotch Knight of St. Andrew, 

30 Grand Elect Knight of Kadosh. 

31 Grand Inspector, Inquisitor Commander. 

32 Subhme Prince of the Royal Secret 

33, Sovereign Grand Inspector General. 

One form of Masonic Activity, the working of 
the Mark Degree in a separate lodge, has so far 
been left unnoticed The District of N China 
possesses but two of these lodges, the Orient Mark 
Lodge, No 482, EC, at Shanghai, and the 
Northein Lodge of China of Mark Masons, 
No 683, E C. at Weihaiwei The former was 
established in 1894, its first Master being Bio 
F. M Ghatton. The latter first saw the light in 
1906 The Mark degree is conferred under other 
constitutions without the formation of separate 
lodges 

Freemasomy has many claims to the honour 
and respect of the world, but none based on surer 
foundation than its first and foremost practice, the 
practice of chanty We ha\o shown that the 
Brotherhood dates its beginning on the China coast 
from the year 1844, but when wo find that the first 
Charity Fund was not founded till thirty years 
afterwards, in 1874, we must not jump to the 
conclusion that Craft benevolence slumbered all 
that time It was not so Whatever was required 
to ministei to the needs of those in distiess came 
fieely fiom the pockets of individual biethren or 
the treasury oi individual lodges In 1874, 
however, a Masonic Ball surplus of $529 formed 
the nest-egg of the first combined fund in which 
nil Shanghai Lodges of whatever constitution could 
find membership At first a rather haphazard 
unclertaking, the Fund made but slow piogiess, 
working so to sj)eak from hand to mouth Bro 
Gratton re-organi/ed it under Bye-laws in 1888, 
and since then its pi ogress has been ever onward 
and upward Its present invested funds amount 
to Tls 32,5(X) 00 and are supported by all Lodges 
in the District 

Tientsin and District has followed Shanghai’s 
example and now^ has a thriving Chanty Fund of 

own In times gone by it subscribed freely to 
the Shanghai Fund Nowebwang has done the 
like, and the volume of its fund is a telling tribute 
to the generosity of its small community 

Much might be said of the high standing of 
prominent Masons in China in other walks of life 
The list includes at least one Bishop, many high 
Church dignitaries, many Consular officials, various 
Knights, a large body of representatives from the 
liberal professions, many heads of firms, and a 
vast body of ** just and upright ” men who have 


earned on the traditions of the craft after the 
, manner which, in all ages, has led monarchs them- 
selves to become “ promoters of the art ** One of 
' the most prominent of Masonic historians was 
Bro. R F. Gould, once Secretary to the Shanghai 
; Municipal Council, and a member of the Northern 
j Lodge 

The two Public Schools of Shanghai, for boys 
; anl girls, owe their origin to that founded by the 
I Masonic Fraternity in 1886. For years the Lodges 
provided a liberal piize fund winch has now been 
consolidated and forms three valuable scholarships 
tenable for three years The Ciaft hold in 
■ perpetuity the right to nominate four free scholars, 

I boys or girls, in the Municipal Schools, in return 
! foi their outlay on the original institution 
' As a further outgrowth from the ranks of the 
I Fraternity may be mentioned the Masonic C’lub at 
I Shanghai This institution dates from the 1st of 
t April, 1882, has its quarters in the Masonic Build- 
1 mg on w^hat is one of the very best sites in the 
I Model Settlement, and has always filled a well- 
I recognised position in Shanghai clubdom It is 
! not likely that there exist many cities where 
I Masonry is stronger, in pioportion to its Western 
j population, than it is in Shanghai 
! [G L] 

MASTER OF HEAVEN, X J® or Heavenly 
Preceptor, a title given by T‘ai Wu Ti (N Wei 
dynasty, A T), 424) to K‘ou Ch‘ien-chih ^ JJ 
head of tlie Taoists In A D 748 Hsuan Tsunq of 
the T‘ang dynasty confiimod the hereditary priv- 
ileges of the descendants of Chang Tao ling (q v ) 
with this title, which they bear to-day. In the 
Ming dynasty the title was taken away by the first 
empeior as being disrespectful to heaven, clien jen 
Hero being substituted , but the higher title 
18 peisifcted in 

Done Hech (tikes stir les Superstitions^ tome 
i\, p 540 

MATEER, CALVIN WILSON, D.D , LL D , 

! a missionary of the Ameiican Presbyterian Mission 
who was born irr Pennsylvania in January, 1836, 
and arrived in China at the end of 1863. He 
became a thorough master of the mandaj’in speech, 
and his Mandat in Lessons are very widely used 
His life-work was education ; he founded a school 
at Tcngchow fu, Shantung, and developed it into 
a very successful college, which in conjunction with 
the schools of other Missions is now absorbed in the 
Shantung Christian University. He prepared a 
good many very popular and useful text-books, and 
was himself very gifted in mathematical and 
physical science. The crowning work of his 
strenuous life was Bible translation. It has been 
said that with his labours in teaching, in scientific 
and Bible translation, and in study of mandarin 
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colloquial, he did the work of three ordinary men. 
He died m Tsingtao, September, 1908 

Chikesb Recohdeu, 1908-9. 

MATS and MATTING. -Mats, JHf are 

made from rattan, from bamboo (Vhu4ien J|) and 
from leeda. The most durable of the last are woven 
from a species of J uncus near Lientan, Ningpo, 
and are in pieces 6 ft long by 4 ft. wide. 

In Sui-fu, Ssuch*uan, J uncus cffusus is culti- 
vated for mat- weaving, and is a source of gieat 
profit to the peasantry From the same rush lamp- 
wicks are made, more especially in the Min Valley, 
the pith being used for the purpose Foi an account 
of this industry see IIosie’s Ssuch'uanj p 39 
From the three-sided rush, Leyoonta mucronata,, 
mats of a slightly better quality aie made These 
lushes aie also used as string in ShUfh'uan 

Matting, Ti libi Arundo nntUy from 

which mcittirig is woven, is cultivated m the low 
lauds in all the south ot Kuangtung, but the people 
in other parts of China use other grasses, such as 
Erio< aulon qucuh angular e , Scirjju^ (oysulaiis or 
Vgpvim The Auindo culms are sometimes 

five feet high, but the matting is seldom moie than 
four feet wide. The loom used about Canton is an 
upught fiainework, with a cylinder above and 
below, over wdnch the warp of hempen threads luns j 
the woof Ls plaited on without a shuttle, and the 
stidw dyed belore weaving 

The thin matting used for sails and box cover- 
ingh IS woven trorn Cmx latryina A coarse whitish 
kind of matting suitable foi awning and floor cover- 
ings 18 woven in the noitlicin piovinces from a water 
glass allied to the Arundo ^ it supplies the place of 
felt on tilud floois, and serves many useful ends 
in the faimyaid and shop 

I"he e.\poit in 1916 amounted to — Matting, 
Th 1,313,230; Mats, Tls 1,834,067 

MA TUAN-LIN a native of Shansi in 

the 13th centuiy On the iall of the Sung dynasty 
he letiiod fiom ofhcial life and taught in his native 
town lie is famous as the author of Wtn hsicn 
t'ung k*ao and other works See Lei Shu 

MAUSOLEA, IMPERIAL. The only ex- 
amples of these are the tombs of the Ming and 
Ohhng dynasties, earlier ones having been entirely 
destroyed or reduced to insignificance, oven of the 
Ming imperial tombs the first has not escaped semi- 
ruin But it is highly probable that we see in the 
Ming mausolea the plan on which all imperial tombs 
have been built for two thoii'^and y^ars ; while the 
Ch‘ing dynasty simply accepted the model of its 
predecessor 

I The Mausolea (|S lingt tombs), of the Mmg 
Dynasty, These are at Nanking, where T‘ai Tsxj 
jfe m (Hung Wu), the founder of the dynasty, is 


buried, and near Peking, where thirteen Emperors 
he 

The tomb of Hung Wu is outside the Ch‘ao 
Yang gate of Nanking, and is in a very dilapidated 
state Nanking was the capital of the Empire while 
ho reigned 

The second Emperor of the dynasty, Hui Ti 
has had no mausoleum built for him, since 
subsequent rulers have not regarded him as lawful 
heir when he took the throne 

In 1406 Ch'kng Tsu ffi (Yung Lo) began the 
removal of the capital to Peking, and w^hen it was 
completed by his own ai rival there three yeais later, 
he began work on a mausoleum for his already 
depaited consoit and for himself 

The Ming tombs are m Ch'ang-inng (how, some 
thiity miles noith-vvest of Peking There are 

thirteen giaves, the names given to them, with the 
leign-titlas of their occupants, and the dates of 
biuial are as follows . — 

1 Ch‘ang Img Yung Lo 1426 

2 Hsieii ling HtQ, Hung Hsi 1426 

3 t^hmg hng H: jg, Hsuan Tfc ^ 1435 

4 Yu ling ^ (g, Cheng T'ung JE Sii, aod T‘iln 

Shun yi Mg, 1464. 

5 Mao ling ‘Jg CH'ifeNG Hua Jjjg fl:, 1487 oi 

1488 

6 T‘ai linggi Hung Chih gkffi, 1505 

7 K'arig ling Cheng T^jg^g, 1521 

8 Y'ung hng dc Chia Ching W, 1567 

9 Cliao hng flS Lung Ch‘ing |g 1672 

10 Ting hng ^ ^ , Wan Li X DE, 1620. 

11 (li‘ing hng fS i;«, T‘ai Ch’ang ^ g, 1621 

12 Te hng T‘ien Ch‘i 3I^ ]gf, 1628. 

13 Ssfl ling ^ Ch‘ung Cheng 1644 

Tlieie were sixteen sovereigns of the dynasty; 

but besides Hung Wu who has his tomb at Nanking, 
and the second luler Hui Ti or Chien W^N ^ 
w'ho was not considered as a lawful ruler by his 
successois, there is Tai Tsung who, with 

the leign-title Ching T‘ai JH X rmgned from 1450 
to 1457 in place of his brother while the latter was 
a prisoner w^ith the Tartars , these three are not in 
the Thirteen Tombs. 

It is not known why the above names were 
chosen for the mausolea, but it is probable they were 
used as being found in history as names of ancient 
tombs, some of the tombs from which the names 
may have been borrowed are given on p. 1192 of 
Be Ghoot’s work referred to below, his description 
ot the Ming tombs is very detailed, 

II. Mauwlea of Manchu rulers* There are 
four ot tliese in Manchuria and two, or rather two 
groups, in the province of Chihli, Those in Man- 
churia are . — 

1 Yung ling R- is situated 190 It 

S E. of Mukden, near Hsing-ching !!]£[, the ancient 
capital of Manchuria. In it there repose, according 
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to Deveiua and Cohdieu, the bodies of 'J’se Wang 
and Ching Wang, the two remotest ancestors of the 
family , and according to Geoox and Chavannes 
(c the next two lulers, Ch^anq Wang and 

Fu Wang are there also. 

2 Tung Ching ling ^20 h S E. of 

MulcBon The bodies of (JH‘ANa Wang and Fu 
Wang are here according to (Joeoiee and Deveeia , 
but this 18 incorrect; the royal remains were 
transferred to Yung ling in 1668 

3. Fu ling is 20 N K of Mukden, and 
T‘ai Tsu, (Nxtrhachu), the builder of the mausolea, 
reposes there. 

4. Chao ling Bg 10 h N W. of Mukden, la 
the tomb of T‘ai Tsuno 

The three mausolea, C'ccUiding the now empty 
'rung Clung ling, are called San Ling H 5 they 
aie built in the Ming style of ai chitecture, though 
on a more modest scale than the Ming tombs This 
shows how oaily and how readily the Manchus 
adopted the Chinese civilization 

'Hius the first six chiefs of the clan and the fiist 
lAo Empeiors of the Manchu dynasty are in the 
San Ling or ‘Three Tombs’ in Manchuria From 
the next Empeior Shun Chih /Uft^ onwards, the 
Manchu luleis were all buiied in Chihli province 
Their tombs are m two groups, the Eastern 
'Ponibs ^ Tuiiff lifig, and the Western 'rombs 
nm II Ml J\ng 

The Eastern Tombs are about 80 miles to the 
LMst of Peking, in Tsun-hua chou 
Gloat Wall makes the northern bounidary ot the 
cemetoi y 

Thc^ names of the niausolea in this group are 
gnen below, v^ith the rcign-tiiles of the Empeiors 
buried in each and the year of burial 

1 Hsiao ling ^1^, Shun Ciith, first empoior 1663 

2 Ching ling K‘anc Hsi, second „ 1723 

3 Yu ling Cit'ien Lung, fourth „ 1799. 

4 Ting ling Hsien Fkng, seventh ,, 1865 

5 Hui ling «B,T ‘UNG Chih, eighth ,, ’ 

There aie three other tombs containing the 
letnains of the cmpresseB As it is a ugid rule that 
the tomb of an emperor may not be ic-opened, the 
empresses have all to he alone, or with othei 
onipi esses 

The Western Tombs are about as far from 
Peking as the Eastern, but south-west of the capital 
The following arc the names of the mausolea in 
this group, with the reign-titles and date® of 
sepuliur e 

1. T‘ai ling ms, Yung CHfeNO, third emperor 1737 

2 Ch^ang ling JijSt, Chia Ch'ing, fifth „ 1821 

3 Mu ling X Tao Kuang, sixth „ 1852 

There are two tombs of empressea here besideg 
The reason for the making of the Western 
tombs was that the most eminent geomancers 
reported to Sbih Tsung (Yung Cnkisfo) against the 


suitability of any available ground in the Eastern 
'lombs; this however does not eeem to have pre- 
vented several later emperors being buried there. 

De Geoot . The Itehgioxis SytUm oj China ^ 
\ ol. ill, p 1177, 1282 ; Coediee . Histoire dea 
llclations de Ohxnt^ etc, vol. ii, p 17, note; 
Devlria T^oung Pao, vol iii ; Imhault-Huart i 
ibid , vol IV ; Fonssageive . Si-Ling^ (Annales du 
JMusee Guimet, 1907). 

De Groot gives very full accounts of the 
Mausolea, drawn from the Chinese records. 

[In response to an enquiry as to some difiiculties 
ui the above account Prof Euouarh Chavannes 
kindly sent a “Note,” which the compiler has tians- 
lated fioin the French, and is glad to print in its 
eiiLiicty below] 

Note on the Mepullures of the fuMl Empnors of 
the ChUng Dynasty in Manchuria 

Thcio aie actually in the province of Shengking 
thiee impeiial isepultuies H 1^; they are enu- 
inoiated below m inverse older to that of the 
Kiiccchfeion of the poisons there interred. 

1 The (’hao ling commonly called llie 

Pel ling bccau&c it is ten h to the norfli-east 

of ^Mukden , the grave called the Lung yoh shaii 
mm\ii The emperor T‘ai Tsung Wen Hiiang-ti 
^ sS A S icigncd from 1627 to 1643 is 

buried theie Theie aio several photographs of this 
tomb in M Gisirtux Combaz’ book entitled Stpvl - 
tnreg impuwleM de fa Chine, fig 16-33 and pi. vn 
and viii, and also in Chavannes’ MiMniun irch^olo- 
gigue dnn9 la Chine sept ent nonale , figs 781-789. 

2 The Fu ling j)g |®, which is twenty h to the 
eaht of Mukden and which, for that reason, is often 
designated the 'lung ling ^ is built on a fairly 
steep slope of the T‘ien chu sliari 3^3^ |1|. It is 
the buiidl-jdaco of T‘ai 1’su Kao lluang-ti 

^ j who was born in 1559 and reigned f r om 
1616 to 1628 The photographs of this grave which 
M Combaz has published (op cit pi ix and 
fig- 34-37) were given him, like the precoding ones, 
by the KuPbian Minister of Financ'es, and were taken 
by agents of the trana-Manchunan Railway. 

3 The Yung ling the mound of which 

iH called the (’h'l yun shan 1^ M ill » 250 h to the 

east of Mukden, and ten h noiih-east of Hsmg ching 
m-& This Mausoleum was originally that of the 
two Manchu chiefs who in 1648 were retrospectively 
introduced into the line of Emperors under the 
names Chao T^u Yuan Huang-ti and 

HstNG Tsu Chih Huang-ti 8B, iS. S ; before the 
edict of 1648, these two ancestors of the dynasty 
were known under the titles of Prince Ts^ )||| 3E 
and Prince Ch‘ing ® 2* The Prince Tsfi (i e, 
Chao Tsu) must have lived towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century. In 1658, were reunited in 
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the Yung ling the remaiiis of the two successors of 
Chao Tsij and Hsino Tsu, namely, Prince Ch^ano 
A 3E and Prince Fu fg 3^, whom the edict of 1648 
had named retrospectively Ching Tsu I Huang-ti 
and Hshsn Tsu Hsuan Huang ti HIS, 
fiC ^ Previously to 1658, these two ancestors of 
the dynasty were buried at Tung Ching which 

was eight It north-east of the city ol Liaoyang chou 
and ea&t of T*ai Tzu ho j Liaoyang 

IS Itself 120 li south ot Mukden After 1658 there 
was no further case of imperial sepulture at Tung 
(lung and what wa.s called ‘Tung ching ling* ceased 
to eVist 

I vihited the (’hao ling (or Pei ling) on April 
16, 1902, on A^jiil 23, I was at Fu ling (or Tung 
ling), on April 25, I visited the Yung ling, this 
hihi tomb Is pai ticulaily interesting, in the fiist 
(ouit aie atianged four pavilions sheltoiing slMes 
dedicated lesjicctively to (hiAo O’su, Hsing Tsu, 
CniNO TsU and Hsien ^’su, each stele is insciibed 
in Mongol, in Mancbu and m Chinobc , the (/hmese 
text IS reproduced m the tiihcinfLimf T'umj (Jltiii 
ffi iiC aft rii , < in, p la -3a Behind this c(juiI 
(jpons aiiotlier, which enclosc*b the funcial temple 
( died the Ch‘i Yun Tien S' ^ MJt (cf il/issnoj 
\n hi (tloifKjnVy etc, hg 290), behind the building 
one readies b^ a small staiiway an emlosurc in 
which rUe fi\c' toiLo!‘'(‘'', each sunnounted by a staff, 
tlie top of wdiich is suiroundod with red and white 
Koiean jiaper (d Mii<'<ions Arthhdiufique^ etc, 
figs 291, 292) , the Maff is almost the height of a 
man This tomb is especially interesting because 
It IS the only example which has picserved for us 
the niemorv of what Mandiu tomVi*^ weie like* prior 
to all (’hinese influerKe 

Who aie the peisons buried under the five 
toitoisc's’ Two among them aie certainly (hiAO Tsu 
and Using Tsu, who ha\e been interied each with 
Ills wife , as to ('iiTNG Tsl 7 and Hsten Tsu, tiadition 
states thxit they were hiouglit together undei a 
single mound (cf Tii Ch'mq I T*un(j Chi?i ^ ^ 
— lithographed cd c 36, p 2a) , what are the 

two remaining toitoisc'^’ They are piobably the 
tombs of two Maiichu nobles, whose names, with 
variant*', are indicated to us in the Shcngking T'ling 
Chih (c 28, p. 62, 63a jffi j| ^ SEffl Sk $ « 

ikn&i mam 

(15 f ) , and in the Ta Ch'ing I T‘ung Chih (c 36, 
P 4a: 

[Ed. C ] 

MAY, FRANCIS HENRY, Sir, was born at 
Dublin in 1860 Ne was appointed to a Hongkong 
Cadetship in 1881, and filled many offices in the 
Colony from that date till 1910 He was then 
appointed Governor of Fiji, and High Commiseioner 
of the Western Pacific. In 1912, he became 


Governor of Hongkong, which post he holds still m 
1917 He was made K.C M G. in 1909. 

He has published A Guide to Cantonehe 
Colloquial j Yui hting in Hongkong, 

MAYA, or MAHAMAYA, the mother of 
Gvittama The Hinayana scriptuies speak of her 
as a human mother of a human son, and the virgin 
hath ot Buddha is not canonical But she has 
always been held in reverence, and m many 
Mahayuna sutias she holds a high place among 
celc’stial beings, and she is called the eternal mother 
ot all the Buddhas Chun whose image 

(usually with eighteen anus and Bometimes a thud 
eye) is often seen in Buddhist temples, may perhaps 
be the deified Maya, 1'lie Chinese call Chun ' i‘i 
by the names Slung mu holy mother, and 

Fo mu Buddha’s mother. 

Johnston . Hmldhi^t China^ p 277 

i MAYERS, WILLIAM FREDERICK, was 

born in 1839 at llobait, Ta^-inania, wdieie bis lather 
was chaplain and piivate secretary to the Governor, 
Sir John Fuanicltn In 1842, the family returned 
to England and Maieus was educated at Woolwich 
and f-iiveipoo] He spent a year in America in 
jouinahstu woik and then came to China as student- 
iiiteipieLei in 1860, and died m March, 1878 in 
Shanghai, when on Ins way from Peking to England 
on have of absence At the time of his death ho 
was Chinese Setietaiy to the British Legation 

Diuing the T'ai P‘ing lebellion ho had been 
intimately associated with General Gohdon in the 
opeiations at and near S(jochow 

Some ot his works have been of the gicatest 
usefulness, they aie Chinese Eeadi'Fs Manual, 1874 , 
The Chmue Guvernmint, 1877; Maize tn Chma 
(Notes and Queues on Cliina and Japan, 1867), 
TobuLto in China (ibid., 1867), Henna (/jawnoma 
inctnub) in China (ibid, 1868); Inttoductwn of 
Cotton Vito China (ibid, 1868); Utampu Flower 
(ibid , 1869) 

M AZARIN BLUE, a porcelain glaze intio- 
ductd late in the K'ang II si peiiod 

McCARTEE, DIVIE BETHUNE, a tried ual 
missionary ot the Ameiican Presbyteiian Buai^d 
He w’as born at Pliiladeljihia, Januaiy 13, 1820 
In June, 1844, he reached Ningjio, and appears to 
have spent most of his life theie, retumhig to 
America ui 1883 He wrote several papers on 
Natural History subjects as follows —On name 
Wild Stlkwornii^ and the Trees, etc , (Journal, 
N C B R A S , vol 111 ) , The Tallow Tree, and The 
Chinese Pine, (Notes and Queries on C/hriia and 
Japan, 1868) The Chinese works he published aie 
named in the Memorials , they number thirty-three 
Wylie . MenumoU of Piotestant Missionnrie'^ ; 
BiiETSCHNEiDEii : History of Kuiopean Botanical 
Discoveries 
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McCLARY,—, captain of a country ship from 
Bengal who m 1781 stopped a sloop going to Manila, 
thinking she was from Spam, with which country 
we were then at war. Landing at Macao, he told 
the Portuguese the vessel was being brought into 
poit for examination The Portuguese imprisoned 
him till he sent his mate to release the prize, which, 
however, was wrecked before release. McClaiiy 
was then kept in prison two months longer till he 
paid $70,000, the value of the ship, into their hands. 
Later, while he lay alongside a Dutch ship at 
Whampoa, nows came of war between England and 
Holland, and he seized the Dutch vessel as a prize 
of war The Chinese protested, and on his drop- 
ping down the river opposed his passage A com- 
promise was made . the Chinese boarded the ship 
with shouts of triumph, w^hilst McClary was 
allowed to appropriate a quantity of gold and pearls 
among the cargo, belonging to Armenian merchants. 
Thus the Chinese saved then face and McClary 
made good profit. 

The Ea‘'t India Company had no power to pre- 
vent such disgraceful doings of Englishmen, yet was 
blamed for all the foreigners' misdeeds. 

Eames The English tn China, Davis China 
and the Chinese, Axjber China 

McCLATCHIE, THOMAS, Canon, one of the 

first missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
w'lio arrived m Shanghai in 1845, and got a house 
in the city Ho worked theie with some intervals 
till his rctuement in 1882 He was Canon of St 
John’s Cathedral, Hongkong and later of Holy 
Trinity Cathedial, Shanghai. Ho wrote a book 
entitled Chinese Cosmogony which has not com- 
mended itself to sinologues in general, but he is 
considered by Balfour to have made out a very 
strong case from the study of compaiative mythology 
to prove that the whole system ot Chinese Heavou- 
and-Eaith worship is based on ancient obscene 
theories of incestuous intercourse between the two 

He also left an unpublished translation of the 
Li Chi or Book of Rites He died" in England, 

J une 4, 1885. 

MEDHURST, WALTER HENRY, an early 
misbionary of the London Missionary Society He 
was bom in l^ondon, 1796 He joined Morrison 
and Milne in 1817, acting as superintendent of the 
punting work m Malacca, whence he i amoved to 
Penang and later to Batavia, travelling a great deal, 
and in 1835 reaching Shanghai for the first time. 
When the Treaty Ports were opened he settled in 
Shanghai, 1843, and set up the first printing press. 
Two years later the present premises of the Society 
in Shanghai were occupied, in Shantung Road, at 
that time far in the country. He was one of the 
translators of the Delegates* version of the New | 
Testament. His works include 59 Chinese, 6 Malay | 


and 27 English books. He went home on furlough 
in a very weak state and died two days after reach- 
ing England, 1867. 

MEDHURST, WALTER HENRY, son of 

Dr. Medhurst the missionary, was born in 1823 
and, when sixteen years old, accompanied his father 
to China, arriving lu 1839, and within two years was 
employed by Captain Elliot in the Chinese secre- 
tary's office. He was later attached to Sir H. 
Pottincer's suite, was present at the taking ot 
Amoy and C/husan, and was left as interpreter at 
(Jbusan In 1843 he was appointed Intcrpieter to 
the Cmibulate at Shanghai, and in 1848 became 
Acting-Consul at Amoy. Ho then went to Hong 
kong as Chinese Interpieter to the Superintendency 
ot Tiade, and was made Consul at Foochow m 1854 
He acted as Consul at Shanghai in 1860, was 
appointed to Hankow in 1865, again in 1868 ofhciated 
at Shangliai, at which time he had to settle tho 
Yangchow inissionaiy difficulties, and in 1870 w^as 
appointed permanently as Shanghai Consul He 
retiied from the service in December, 1876. 

He wrote The Foreigner in Far Cathay^ 

MEDICAL EDUCATION. Chiisttan Missions 
could not woik long in China without Iceling tho 
need to do medical woik, and such woik could not 
be done without native assistants Many missions 
tlieiefoie fur many years have trained and taught 
students in medicine, but such training was iievei 
till lecent ycais up to the Western standaid This 
arose paitly fiom the lack of sufficient equipment 
and tedching staff, partly from the pressing need 
which made even incomplete training very useful 
The Mi'-sions, however, did tho pioneer woik, and 
in recent yeais they are also attempting to provide 
complete medical education such as is given in tho 
West; while the Goveinmont has aKo been awakened 
to the need, and both Central and I'rovincidl autho- 
ntiea have established Medical Schools of various 
standards, the instructors being almost all Chinese. 

At the end of 1916 tho number of Medical 
(hillegcs m China was 26, of which 13 were 
missionary institutions The students numbered 
1,940, including 129 women, half being in missionary 
Colleges A full list of the Institutions will be 
found in Dr. Mkrrins’ paper See Medical Educa 
tion Scheme, Medical Missions 

Mlrrins . Educational Diratory of Chimiy 1917, 

MEDICAL EDUCATION 8CHEME/to prove 
the feasibility of educating and passing native 
surgeons in their own country in similar manner 
and up to the average standard required for medical 
qualifications in western lands * This first experi- 
ment in the complete medical education of Chinese 
was due to W. Wykbham Myers, M.B v Hon 
Surgeon of the David Manson Memorial Hospital 
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at Takow m Formosa, (now of H.B.M. Consular 
Service). Three students took full courses and 
received diploniafl in 1888, after thorough examina- 
tions by Examining Boards in Hongkong and Shang- 
hai, the Boards being composed of the leading 
Medical men of different nationalities m the two 
places. The experiment was a remarkable success, 
as may be seen by reference to the press notices 
of the time, but the Government, in the person of 
Li Hung-ciiang, seems to have confined itself to 
fair promises and empty praise . the new doctors 
had to find employment in the Straits Settlements, 
where the Colonial Government recognized their 
diplomas. 

W Wykeham: Myers . Report to Subscnbets, 
etc , Shanghai, 1889 

MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN 

China, The, the first Society of the kind in 
existence, was organized in Canton in 1838, at a 
meeting called by Dr JPeter Parker and .Rev. 
E C Bridgman, both of the A.B C.F.M and Dr. 
T. B (Jolledge, a surgeon of the E I Co Dr 
Parker had founded in 1836 an Opthalmic Hospital 
in Canton, and the MM Society was foimed to 
develop and finance this 

Dr Parker presided over the hospital for 
20 yeais, and was followed in 1856 by Di J G. 
Kerr (A P M ) who held the position for forty-four 
years In 1856, the hospital was closed because ot 
the war between China and England, and it was 
burned down, but rebuilt in 1858, in a better 
position In 1870, the first class of medical students 
was organized , the translation of text books was 
begun 5 and in 1879, two women joined the class, 
the first Chinese lady physicians to practise Western 
medicine In 1866, the Hospital was rebuilt where 
it now stands 

Though the work began under the auspices of 
the A B C F M , the A P M took < harge of it in 
1864, and it is now undenominational In December, 
1916, a plan for the re-organization of the old 
Medical Missionary Society in ('hina under the name 
of the Canton Medical Missionary Union was 
brought forward; and is in a fair way of being 
realised. In 1916, there were three foreign physi- 
cians working at the Hospital, two of whom re- 
presented the Canton Christian College {q v.) which 
IS expected to take a prominent part in the new 
organization. 

In addition to the Canton Hospital, the Society 
in its early days established four others, vtz at 
Hongkong, (Dr, Hobson) ; at Amoy, (Dr. 
Hepburn) ; at Ningpo, (Dr. Macoowan) ; and at 
Shanghai, (Dr. Lockhart) ; which afterwards passed 
under the control of the several Missions who now 
work them. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS. It has been found 
impossible to obtain up-to-date and complete accounts 
and statistics of Homan Catholic Medical Mission 
Work, which is, however, much more important than 
IS generally known. This article deals only with 
Protestant activities. 

In 1805 the senior surgeon of the E I. Co. at 
Canton, Dr. Alexander Pearson, introduced vacci- 
nation into China, and Sir George Staunton 
translated into Chinese a treatise on the subject 
which had been prepared by Dr Pearson, who also 
taught several Chinese the art The chief of these 
was IIequa, who rose to great distinction in 
consequence He vaccinated over a million persons 
in thirty years and handed hia ekill down to his 
son, other Chinese establishments for vaccination 
arising from his efforts Dr. J giving stone, another 
surgeon of the E. I. Co. opened a dispensary for 
poor Chinese at Macao in 1820, in conjunction with 
Dr Morrison Native doctois did the work under 
the supeiintendence of the foreigners who also 
studied native therapeutics Dr Gutzlaff in his 
journeys up and down the China Coast practised 
medicine among the Chinese with consuderablo 
success Dr T. H C’olledge of the E I Co 
opened a voluntaiy work m Macao m 1827 for poor 
(‘hinesc, principally tor those with diseases of the 
eyesi A small infiimary (40 patients) was founded 
in 1828, with the help of Collbdgb's friends. In 
five yeais there were 4,000 patients; the rich hong 
mei chants subscribed as did the E I Co itself, 
with many of its employes, and others. This was 
the first institution of the kind in China In 1828, 
I>i (!olledge also opened a dispensary in Canton, 
tor foreigners and natives, vsith the co-operatioii 
of two other physicians, Dr J. H. Bradford and 
Cov Dr CoLLEDOE wrote in 1836 an article 
Sufjqc^ttons with regard to Employing Medical 
Prortifioneia ih Miaswnmies to Cfnna, (China 
Repository Vol ix, p 386), m which he “rejoices 
that the same ideas had suggested themselves to 
the pious and benevolent in the U S A. as appears 
from the fact of the Rev. Dr Parker having 
qualified himself both as a physician and minister 
of the gospel “ 

The history of Medical Missions really begins 
with Dr. Peter Parker (q r.) who opened a 
hospital for the Chinese m Singapore in 1834, 
which v;as removed to Canton in the following year. 
In 1838 he, with his colleague in the A B. C.F.M , 
Rev E Bridgman, and Dr, Colledgb, had 
formed the “Canton Medical Missionary Society’* 
(^.i?L The first English Medical Missionary was 
Dr William Lockhart (g^ r.) of the L M S. who 
landed at Canton in 1838 In 1839, he took charge 
of tho Macao hospital, opened by Dr P. Parker 
in 1838, and after one or two removals arrived at 
Shanghai in 1843, and opened the Shantung Road 
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Hospital there ; and in 1861 another at Peking. In 
1839 Dr. Benjamin Hobson of the L M.S. arrived at 
Canton. He took over the medical work at Macao, 
but afterwards went to the L.M S. Hospital in 
Hongkong, and from 1857, took charge of the one 
in Shanghai. 

At the first Miseionary Conference held at 
Hongkong m 1843, fifteen missionaries were present, 
of whom one was a medical man, the Dr B. Hobson 
above-mentioned. 

In 1859, a book called China by the 

Rev. William Dean, published in New York, gave 
a list of 214 male missionaries working under 24 
Societies in China. Of these 28 were physicians, 
eleven of whom were also clergymen. 

The China Medical Missionary Association 
(^.v.) was formed in 1886, and in March, 1887, the 
first number of the China Medical Muaionary 
Journal was issued. No. 2 gave a list of more than 
150 medical missionaries who had arrived in the 
years 1834-1886 A considerable number of these 
retired through ill-hoalth and other cau>^es Among 
some of the best known early names, i e arriving 
before 1860, in the list, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are : 

1 Rev Wm, J Boone, M D (afterwards 
Bishop), American Protestant Episcopal Mission, 

1837— 1864. 

2. Rev. Dybe Ball, MD, ABCFM, 

1838— 1866. 

3. D. B McCaetee, M D , of the A P M , 
who opened Ningpo to foreign missions by 
establishing a dispensary m a Taoist temple 
(1844-1884) 

4 Rev. A P Happee, M D , of the same 
mission, arrived in 1844 at Macao and removed to 
Canton in 1847 He was for many years Vice- 
President of the Medical Missionary Society in 
China and returned to U S A in 1884 

5. Rev. T T. Devan, M.D , of A B C F M 
He worked in Hongkong and Canton, and published 
a small but useful volume of anatomical and other 
terms m Cantonese and English, which was revised 
and enlarged in 1861 (1844 — ^1847). 

6 Rev. Dr. Wm Lobscheip, Rhenish Mission. 
He was located first at Hongkong and then at 
Canton, and published several useful medical 
treatises, etc , including the reprint of Dbvan's 
book of terms. 

7. Rev. James Hudson Tayloe, M.D , 
founder of the China Inland Mission (1854—1905). 

8 Rev. John G. Kerr, of the A P.M., who 
had charge of the Canton Hospital for 44 years. 
He founded the Refuge for the Insane known by 
his name, the first institution of the kind in China. 

9. Rev. Heinrich Gocking, M.D., first 
medical missionary of the Berlin Mission, 
(1855-1864). 


10. Rev. R. H. GB^AVE8, M.D., D.D., of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, U.S A., worked at 
Canton and neighbourhood, (1856 — 1911). 

11. Wonq Fun, L.R C.S , of the L.M.S , 
studied medicine in Edinburgh, and was the first 
Chinese to receive a Western medical diploma. He 
wais at one time in charge of the Canton Hospital. 
He died in 1878. 

The first lady missionary doctor to China was 
Dr Coombs of the M EM., who reached Peking in 
1873, bub retired in 1877. 

The actual number of medical missionaries in 
China in 1887 was over 80, including fifteen lady 
physaciaiis Of the total about 35 were British, 
and the rest American, the A.P.M. having the 
largest number of any mission. 

In 1900, before the Boxer movement, there 
were at least 100 missionary hospitals and 
dispensaries Twenty-two were destroyed by the 
Boxens, and four (all in Shantung) were looted. 
Four medical missionaries were murdered, while 
nine took temporary work with the Allies. 

In 1902, 106 doctors were reported. 

Medical Traintnrf of Chinese This began in 
Canton, between 1835 — 1840. Busy missionary 
doctors, wherever situated, found themselves at 
once obliged to rely greatly on native assistants, 
and nearly everyone did some training of such, more 
or less, as circumstances dictated One noteworthy 
effort was made in Tientsin by Dr, J C. Mackenzie 
of the L M.S Li Hung-chang had built a hospital 
on the mission compound, in gratitude for the life 
of Lady Li having been saved by Dr Mackenzie, 
and in 1879 a medical school was started in connexion 
with this In 1881, under the Viceroy's patronage 
a special class of (eight) medical students was 
opened to provide Western trained surgeons for the 
Chinese Army and Navy These men were taught 
m English, as they had all previously been sent 
abroad by the Government, which had suddenly 
recalled them. Six graduated, and were given civil 
rank of the 9th degree, but the attempt was too early 
to be successful The doctors were wretchedly paid, 
and as native old -school practitioners were more 
believed m, they did not have a fair trial. 

Missionary Medical Schools were for many 
years quite small; as late as 1896 there were only 
five places in all China (including Hongkong ) with 
more than ten students. After the Boxer movement 
however the need of an advance was felt, and in 
1901 considerable discussion arose on the merits of 
a Central Medical College versus a system of 
Examinations, and also on Chinese versus English 
aa the medium for instruction. Early in 1913 a 
Medical Missionary Conference, representing all 
China, voted to develop the Medical Colleges which 
had already been established at strategic points. 
With the coming of the China Medical Commission 
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of the Rockfbller Foundation m 1915, the whole 
question was transformed (see China Medical 
Board), the general effects being greatly to raise 
the standard of medical education, to lessen the 
number of teaching centres, and to close up such 
as for any reason could not hope to roach the new 
standard set by the wealthy Rockfelleu Com- 
mission. 

For the seventy-odd years that Protestant 
Medical Missionaries have been at work, they have 
not only been able to relieve an immense amount of 
physical suffering, but to offer an invaluable apolo- 
getic for Christianity, and to gain a great oppor- 
tunity for evangelization They have trained a 
great number of helpers, and have translated a 
large number of medical works into Chinese ; have 
gradually opened a way for the practice of Western 
medicine in China by the Chinese themselves, and 
staited a wide movement in the matter of Public 
Health and Hygiene, w^hich is greatly strengthening 
the hands of Western -trained Chinese physicians, 
and while opportunity and time have been lacking 
for scientific discovery, a considerable amount of 
light has been thiown by them on existing problems 

Medical Missions (Protestant) statistics for year 
ending December 31, 1915, 


Foreign Physicians (Men) 

277 

>» » (Women) 

106 

,, Nurses 

142 

Chinese Physicians 

119 

,, Medical Assistants 

509 

,, Nurses 

734 

Hospitals, Buildings 

330 

,, No of beds 

13,465 

,, In-patients 

104,418 

Major Operations 

23,920 

Dispensaries, Buildings 

223 

„ Individuals treated 

1,536,841 

Itinerating Circuits 

90 

Total of individuals treated 

3,065,514 

Medical Schools or Classes 

23 

,, Students (Men) 

238 

„ „ (Women) 

67 

Schools for Nurses 

36 

„ Students 

272 

Other philanthropic Institutions such as 

leper asylums, opium refuges, ischools 

for the blind and for deaf mutes, 

asylums for insane, etc. 

76 

do. Inmates 

2,545 

Chinese contributions 

$502,743 90 


MEDLAR. See Loquat 

MEI LING PASS ranqe pass, some- 

times called Plum-tree Pass j the most important of 
the passes in the Plum Range, between Kuangtung 
and Kiangsi It is about one thousand feet high, and 
is broad and well-paved. North of it are the head 


waters of the Kan river, the chief artery of Kiangsi, 
discharging into the Po-yang Lake ; south of it are 
the head waters of the North River. Thus with a 
portage of only twenty-four miles over the Pass 
there is water communication between Canton and 
the Yangtze valley. (See Siang Etver), It was by 
this route that Earl M:ACAETNEy in 1793 and Lord 
Amherst in 1816 returned to Canton from Peking. 

MELON-SEEDS, A? kua tzH, are those of 
the ordinary water-melon, CttTtdlu& vtdgarts. An 
accompaniment of all Chinese feasts, these seeds 
are oaten with tea after being salted and parched, 
the shells being cracked with the teeth and the 
keinels extracted. Materia Mcdica says “The melon 
grown to produce these seeds is of a special variety, 
evidently the result of a long period of selective 
development “ These melons are produced in the 
plains of S Manchuria, Chihli, Shantung and the 
Yangtze valley. The annual shipments average 
170, OCX) piculs, valued at Hk.Tls one and a quarter 
to one and a half millions. From a third to a 
quarter of this is sent abroad, mostly to Hongkong 

MELTERS, a term used by the Chinese for the 
native brokers of smuggled opium 

K\mes The English in Chinn, p 243. 

MEMORIAL, ARCH. See P‘at Fang 

MEMORIALS OP PROTESTANT MISSION- 

aries to the Chinese, a woik from which a good 
deal of information has been drawn for these pages. 
It was published at the American Mission Press, 
Shanghai, in 1867, and, since missionaries at that 
time were comparatively few, the particulars given 
art! fairly full, information being recorded as to 
wives and children, the names of ships in which 
their voyages were made, etc., etc The books 
publithed by each missionary, in Chinese and in 
Webtern languages, are given under each biography. 
Though Mr. Alexander Wylie, through modesty, 
never allowed his name on the title-page it is known 
that the material was amassed by him. 

MENCIUS.—i The Man Mencius is the 
Latinized form ol the “philosopher M^ng“ 

who wa*! born in the state of J[|^ Tsou, in the modern 
Shantung in b.c. 372, about a century after the 
death of Confucius. He came of a noble family; 
his father died while he was quit© young, and his 
mother brought him up so carefully that her name 
18 known and revered for it all over China to the 
present day. Out of her poverty she contrived to 
send her boy to school, and he eventually became 
a pupil of CoNFUciua* grandson, K*ung Chi, the 
author of the Doctrine of the Mean. Mencius was 
a teacher by profession and did not obtain office 
till he was about forty-five, when he served under 
the Prince of the iff Ch'i State, but as the latter 
would not listen to his precepts, Mencius gave up 
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his position. Like his Master Confucius he then 
wandered from State to State, but with the same 
result. Prince jK Hui of % Liang was more pro- 
mising than the other rulers, but on his death in 
B c. 319 Mencius had to leave the State. Eight 
years later, he finally retired, and spent the rest 
of his life in teaching his disciples, and in com* 
mitting his principles to writing He died b.c. 289. 
His tomb IS at Tsou hsien ||( jM in Yen-chou fa. 
Shantung. He has numerous descendants to-day. 
In 1083 A.D. he was made Duke of Tsou |B S ^ 
and was admitted into the Confucian Temple in 
1088, where he is one of the ^*Four Associates (or 
Assessors) of the Master,” the other three being 
Confucius’ grandson, and his two disciples. Yen 
Hui, and Tseng Tzd. ^he first gi eat commentary 
on his works was made 'by Chao Chi j® (died 
A D. 201) who gave him the title of jg or Second 
Holy One, a title he still retains His personal 
name like that of Confucius, must not be uttered 

11 The Book The works of Mencius form the 
fourth of the Four Bools Ssfi-MA Ch‘ibn ^ na 
speaks of seven books by Mencius, but a century 
later eleven books were catalogued The four have 
since been lost and it may be accepted that they 
were forgeries, 

Mencius was not at once regarded as a classic 
it was not till the Sung dynasty that Mencius and 
the Confucian Analects were authoritatively ranked 
together. The authorship has been disputed, some 
giving the work to the philosopher himself, others 
asserting it was composed by his disciples There 
18 good evidence for either view, Ssii-MA Ch'ien 
states that Mencius along with some of his disciples 
composed the work. 

It consists of the Master’s conversations with 
lus disciples, and arguments with his opponents, all 
of whom are considered to have been effectually 
defeated by him (see Tanff TzH/ Mo TzH; Kao 
Tzit, etc ) The state of the Empire had gone from 
bad to worse since the time of Confucius, and 
Mencius advocated more drastic measures than his 
Master’s. He had decided learnings towards demO' 
ciacy and his defence of revolution was widely 
quoted in 1911 His one original contribution to 
Confucian teaching is his doctrine of human nature, 
which approaches very nearly to that of Bishop 
Butler; hut his influence settled the question as 
to whether Confucianism or some other of the 
various schools then existing should hold the field 
in China His theory of virtue recalls that of 
Sn\PTESBUBY and Hutchinson 

It was translated into French by Julien, into 
English by Legge, into German by Wilhelm 
(1915), etc. 

Giles : Biographical Dictionary; Legge : 
Classics; Suzuki : History of Chinese Philosophy; 
Faber ; The Mind of Mencius. 


MENDOZA, JUAN GONZALEZ DE, an 

Augustinian priest, sent on an embassy from Spain 
to China, via the Philippines, in consequence of the 
representations of the Augustinians there. On his 
return be was made Bishop of Lipari for his services. 
The mission was a complete failure; but he col- 
lected the narratives of Hebilada (de Baba, g.v.) 
and others and thus became the author of the 
earliest detailed account of China that was ever 
published in the English language. The work was 
written in Spanish, and published in Borne in 
1586, m small octavo, with the title Hxstoria de 
mas notables, rttos y costumbres del gran reyno de 
la China, etc , etc. The following year two editions 
were issued, at Madrid and at Barcelona ; an 
Italian translation was published at Venice in 1686 
and English and French versions in 1688. The 
English translation was by R Paiikb and was 
published m 1588. This was reprinted in the 
IlaUvyt Society* 8 senes, in 1853 

This work was the first book printed in Europe 
which contained Chinese characters They are 
found m Chapter xiii, and it is certainly difficult, 
even with the description, to recognise them 
Mendoza died about 1620 


M^NG CHIA LA fi] , the Chinese name 
for Bengal 

mInG MAI £ w, the Chinese name for 
Bombay. 


mInG T‘IEN St1S> was a man of the Ch*i 
State who became in b c 221, the C’ommander-m-Chief 
of Shih Huang Ti’s army, and in b c 214 was sent 
against the Hsiung Nu He built the Great Wall, 
and is the reported inventor of the pen or writing- 
brush, still in use He committed suicide in b c 210 
on the death of his master, and the murder of the 
hen apparent. 

Giles . Biographical Dictionaryt 


m£nG TSZ If g 1 K, a treaty port in South-east 
Yunnan opened by the Additional Convention to 
the French Treaty of Tlcnti^ln, 1886 It is associated 
iS a treaty port with Manhao WP M Red River, 

two days* journey away, and is itself about 7 days' 
journey from the fxontier of Tonkin After the 
suppression of opium and the opening of the railway 
to Yunnan fu the trade of Mengtsz progressed; 
tin, the leading staple, has increased very largely. 
Cotton yarn is the chief import The population 

is 11,000. 1916 1916 

Net Foreign Imports . . 5,382,230 6,571,488 

Net Chinese „ ... - — 13,874 

Exports 9,809,128 9,387,913 

Total Hk.Tl8. 16,191,368 14,973,276 
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M^NG TZU. See Mencius, 

MENNONITES OF NORTH AMERICA, 

General Conference of. 

Headquarters . — Goeesell, Kansas, U.S.A. 

Works in Chihli, at the two centres of K*ai chou 
and Tung-ming hsien with five 

foreign workers in 1917. 

MENTZEL, CHRISTIAN, physician to the 
Elector of Brandenburg. He was born at Eursten- 
wald, June 15, 1622, and died at Berlin on January 
17, 1701 He induced the Elector to call P. Couplet 
to the Court that the doctor might learn Chinese. 
The result was not very important He published 
a small Vocabulary, of no value, entitled Sylloge 
Mmuttarum Lexict Laiino'Smxco-characteristiciy etc. 
He also issued a Chronology of Chinese Eulers, 
Kurtzc Ohinef-^ische Chionologia oder Zett-Register 
alter chtncsischen Kayscr, etc , in which the names 
of the emperors are for the first time given in 
Chinese characters. 

He was a great worker, amongst other of his 
labours being a Olavts sinicay a completed work in 
124 manuscript tables with a printed title and 
preface It is preserved in the Imperial Eibrary 
at Berlin Ho further planned a Lexicon stntcum 
It also IS 111 the Berlin Library and consists of nine 
bound folio volumes, each with a printed title-page ; 
the dictionary is a mere skeleton 

EtMUSAT . Melanges Asiatiques, vol. ii, p. 68; 
Cordieu . Nouveauz Milanges Orientaux, p, 415 

MESNY, WILLIAM, was born in Jersey, 1842, 
and arrived m China m 1860. He travelled widely, 
did good woik for the Chinese and was given the 
rank of Brevet Lieutenant-General, besides being 
honoured with Pa Pu tu distinction He has 
published Mesny's Chinese Miscellany 

MESSIAH, BUDDHIST. See Maitreya. 

METALS. See Mining; Minerals, 

METEMPSYCHOSIS lun hui, a Buddhist 
doctrine though earlier in origin than Buddhism. 
It teaches that the dead are re-incarnated in a 
form dependent on the past life. According to the 
Yen Wang CKing, the king of the tenth district 
of Hades has the duty of weighing the merits and 
demerits^ of the dead and appointing a new birth 
for them accordingly, whether as men or as lower 
animals. 

Gautama taught that this weary round of 
renewed suffering might be escaped by the extinction 
of all craving. This is therefore what Buddhists 
aim at : it is called the attainment of Nirvana. 

METEOROLOGY. Meteorology is that part 
of the Physical Sciences which is specially concerned 
with the physical phenomena to be observed in the 


atmosphere. The study is at first one of simple 
observation, and it was no more for a long tune, 
even in Europe—well into the 19th century. To- 
wards 1830, through stricter methods and more 
synthetic theories it became a real science in the 
making. And in spite of real progress all over the 
world, the work is far from being complete : there 
IS still **much to be done,” as M. Anoot puts 
it In Ills Treatise on Meteorology. 

China, both through her own observers, and 
through the help of the foreigners who have enjoyed 
her hospitality, has followed a similar path in the 
stages of her progress in Meteorology, and it seems 
only fair to recognuse that, if not in quantity, at 
least in quality and as regards the wise concentra- 
tion of her energies, she has let herself be less out- 
distanced by other countries than in most of the 
other branches of the Physical and Natural Sciences 

Meteoiology is often divided into two parts ; 
in Climatology tho subjects of study are the way in 
which the various meteorological phenomena are 
produced at each place, the influence of geographical 
and topographical conditions, the relations of these 
phenomena to plant-development, animal-hfe, and 
the conditions of the life of the community. 
Dynamical Meteorology seeks especially to find out 
the general laws of the movements of the atmos- 
phere, and the mode of the formation and of the 
propagation of stoims It is evident that these 
two divisions overlap But, in China as elsewhere, 
one must not be surprised to find that early efforts 
were concentrated specially on the first phenomena 
mentioned in climatological obseivations 

I. METEOROLOGICAL ATTAINMENTS 
OF ANCIENT TIMES. 

A —CLIMATOLOGY —China is a country 
whose most numerous class of inhabitants seems 
indisputably to be the agricultural Her long line 
of coast and vast net-work of water-ways makes 
her class of skilful navigators also of importance. 

Add to this double circumstance the fact that 
the class of most power, the literally had for a 
long time required of the chroniclers and historians 
of prefectures and sub-prefectures monthly reports 
on the daily facts touching civil life and it is easy 
to see that old records spread over 4,000 years con- 
tain many data concerning the physical conditions 
of this country Putting aside those which have 
to do with earthquakes (Seismology), let us restrict 
our attention to those on Meteorology. A remnant 
of the truths learnt by the ancients and bequeathed 
to posterity is to be found preserved (as in other 
countries) in popular sayings The Calendar of the 
Observatory of Zi-ka-wei for 1905 gives a hundred 
of them, known especially over the provinces of the 
Lower Yangtze, (Anhui and Kiangsu). 
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Two examples follow, referring to the Ist and 
3rd moons respectively : 

A New Year’s Day v, Ub blackened sky brlnKB Inck without a doubt, 
But if there comes a snow-storm, it means a jear of drought , 

If at It'Ch^un the lifelong day, the sky is clear and bright, 

Light work and bounteous recompense the farmer will delight^ 


iatt«!iE»AS 

“If on the 1st come wind and rain, 

’Twill bring ns postlleuoc and pain ; 

If at ChUtig Mmg a south wind come, 

It means a plenteous harvest-home.” 

Ag a number of special terms occur in all these 
popular sayings, they require a knowledge of the 
Calendar which follows, to make them intelligible. 


CHINESE METEOROLOGICAL CALENDAR 

Harmonization of the Four Seasons and the Twenty -four Solar Periods. 
With examples for the year 1918 


I. Entrance of the Sun into the 
Signs of the Zodiac 
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The times given in the fifth column, which arc purely solar 
times, are calculated to the astionomital tables for 120« E long, 
and should be correct to a minute 

The twenty-four reiiods constitute a aub-di\ isloii of the 
solar i ear into approximately equal parts, wlilih are more natuial 
than our unequal and arbitrary months inherited fioin the 
Ancient Homans, and now being adopted by China 

It seems likely that the iicople will rightly continue to moke 
use of it In everything to do with agriculture 

The European seasons (Table I) begin at the equinoxes and 
the solstices The Chinese seasons (Table II) hove their limits 
synimetrlcally fixed according to the same phcnoinena Thus, the 
spring equinox arrives in the middle of the spring, 40 dujs after 
the beginning and 46 da^ before the cud of that season 

Remarks. The 4k hnang met is n periotl of great 
humidity 1 it lasts 20 da 3 s from the first day yM following 
Mang-chung Tn 1018, It comes on the eth of the fifth moon 
June 14, S A ch'^n. 


II. Dates of Seasons and of the 
24 Solar Periods 
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The Harvest Period 3^ san thtli, lasts 16 dajs (7 +6 + 5) 
starting from the Buramer solstice, June 22, the 14th of the 
fifth moon 

The Dog-days 3 ft begin on the Icih of the sixth 

moon, July 22, the day ^ «•« The period san fu lusts 

30 days, starting from the third day, following the solstkc. 
It Is divided into three periods of ten days. 

The Nine nines A tlmc<< nine days of cold) 

last from the waiter solstice, December 22, 1017, the 9tli of the 
clevcntii moon, to March 13, 1918, the let of the second moon, and 
from December 22, 1918, the 20th of the eleventh moon to March 
18, 1019, the ISth of the second moon 

If Is obvious that the epochs of the agricultural 

Seasons (Table II) are to be considered as averages, and by no 
moans as If they were Intended to point out mathematically the 
actual occurrence of a tontemplated phenomenon with this 
restriction, the dates of the Seasons prove generallj to have been 
wisely determined. 
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B.— WHAT CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE OLD ANNALS FOR THE STUDY OF 
DYNAMICAL METEOROLOGY. 

In the preceding we have seen the traces of an 
oral tradition ot popular meteorology, m the pro- 
verbs on the weather which past generations handed 
down to one another and of which we have only 
been able to give two extracts. This oral tradition 
crystallised itself, so to speak, in a written official 
monument, the agricultural calendar, which is still 
published every year according to a well-known 
regulation. 

It would be possible, with these two sources of 
iiiformation—controUed by friendly, but strict crit- 
icism — ^to arrive at a determination of the principal 
features ot the climate of China. But the * ‘chroni- 
cles*' give more . they furnish useful data for 
Meteorology Thus, from Mongolia to Kueichow 
and to Kiangsu, the people know perfectly when to 
expect, not only the periods of damp, of great heat 
and great cold mentioned by the Calendar, but 
also passing phenomena, such as the sandstorms 
{huanij /(inf/)j which on certain days in the north 
totally obscure the sun, and which in that part of 
jthe world permit the largest spots on its surface to 
be distinguished by the naked eye. 

Whether it is for the sake of historical accuracy 
or through superstition that these phenomena ai© 
pi ©served in the recoids of the prefectures and the 
sub-prefectuies is of little importance — the fact 
remains that the permanent records of considerable 
atmospheric disturbance with an exact and often 
quite correct date have been handed down to us 
The modern meteorologist naturally longs to have 
the whole of the Chronicles ransacked, m order to 
get fiorn them monthly istatistics and valuable com- 
parisons Unfortunately, conscientious Chinese 
scholars like Pcie Hoang are averse to anyone's 
entering upon this gigantic labour “The higher 
officials,'* they say, “generally knew how this work 
was done, and did not judge it worthy of any 
credit, so they often put it into the waste-paper 
basket without reading it or passing it on to the 
keeper of the archives. Lower ones did them just 
to ensure themselves not getting into trouble with 
their superiors; but,** they added, “the etn'ployi 
charged with drawing them up was not watched, 
and in the majority of cases he drew up a whole 
sheet at the end of the month with a stroke of the 
pen, his imagination serving him quite as much as 
hs memory.** 

However this may be, some control is perfectly 
possible, and Pfere Hoang ended by consenting to 
do for the Observatory of Zikawei some of this 
work, which involved criticism as much as trans- 
lation, . 

Let us quote this example, which was given by 
Pare Froc in the Bevue des Questions Scienttfiques. 


The province chosen was Fukien, one of the coast- 
provinces most exposed to the ravages of typhoons. 
Thanks to a collection of annals spread over the 
years 978 to 1811 a d. he was able to draw up a 
list of 119 storms, most of them carefully dated, and 
recording damage judged worthy of being handed 
down to posterity. If we put on one side the gales 
or storms, and note only the typhoons properly 
so called, it becomes easy to obtain a curve of the 
annual frequency of the appearance of these 
cyclones in Fukien Here is the result : 



*Nuiiil)er of Ty- 

Iiliooiist iiiFnkleu 0 0 0 0 2.6 14 23 23 7 3 U 

tliitto in Ten 

V cars in Fukien 0 0.2 0 4. 7 11 9 16 . 4 2 0 

Ditto 111 the Far 

haiM 5 & 3 2 12 16 33 80 31 36 15 .. 7 

*A(toriiiiig to the Cbroukies of Fakien 
t According to modern niethods of reckoning 

Now these figures show a clear parallel between 
the compilations of the old Chinese annals and 
those of modern observatories The little differences 
to be observed are easily explained if one notices 
that the annalists have inserted in their records 
only phenomena of unusual violence . ** trees and 
houses overturned, ships thrown up on the shore 
or swallowed up, tidal boles, mountainous seas,'* 
etc., — while our statistics of the present day keep 
account of all typhoons, even when their force is 
fairly moderate. 

Again, do not fail to notice the point brought 
out m all three tables that before July and after 
October, typhoons rarely approach the then too 
quickly cooled mainland. 

II. METEOROLOGICAL ATTAINMENTS 
OF THE LAST 50 YEARS. 

l,~-OIWANJZATION 

\ olunUny Observers — The first records known 
to us and drawn up according to modern methods 
date from 1844 They were compiled at Peking 
by the Russian Observatory connected with the 
Legation of that country It was a German, Dr 
Fritsche, who had charge of the Observatory. 
We are indebted to him for a work which he 
published in 1877 . *'The Chmate of Eastern Asia*' 
in which he gathered together the observations of 
about 15 stations in China made by observers of 
different nationalities, but all foreign 

He mentions under the date of 1869 the first 
official decisions of the Inspector-General of Customs 
relative to the meteorological stations of China and 
to the telegraphic exchange of meteorological mes- 
sages. Let us hasten to add that this fine project 
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of Sir Bobert Hart’s was not destined to be set 
on foot till 1880, when the first stations, such as 
Ichang, Chinkiang, Pakhoi, etc , could be supplied 
ivith instruments, and still more important, with 
observers worthy of confidence In the meanwhile, 
missionaries and residents who were private meteoro' 
logists — ^as at Siwantse, Shanghai (1873), — and 
Governments — as at Macao and Hongkong (1833) — 
begun to create the system which the Inspector- 
General of Customs had had in view. Later, the 
German Government at Tsingtao (1899) established a 
meteorological station, which it gradually trans- 
formed into an Observatory commanding a small 
field of observations extending over a part of 
Shantung Not to mention Korea, the Japanese 
Government also, in the different provinces where 
It had interest and official representatives, was 
careful to establish meteorological stations, whence 
observations were cabled daily to Tokyo 

The. Hole of the Telegraph Companies . — 
Among the voluntary collaboiators in the organi- 
zation of the meteorological service, the important 
role of the Telegraph Companies must not be 
forgotten, and the generosity with which four of 
the large Companies having their offices at Shanghai 
giaciously took on themselves the expense of all 
messages The Chinese Telegraph Administration, 
the Great Northern Telegraph Co , the Eastern 
Extension Australasia and China Telegraph Co, 
and the German Telegraph Co, thus guaranteed a 
daily service which amounted to not leas than 200 
telegrams a day. Such a contribution is a real 
benefaction, and at the same time a good example 
of lasting disinterestedness for the public good 

The Maritime Customs. — ^At the same time, 
the powerful organization of the Maritime Customs 
had succeeded in setting up its splendid 
system of 49 stations, where remarkably well- 
trained observers added to their functions of 
surveillance that of the reading of instruments ; 
every three hours, day and night, the reading of 
the barometer, the thermometers (dry bulb, wet 
bulb, maximum and minimum), and of the rain- 
gauge takes place, and observation of the clouds 
(quantity and kind), of the state of the weather 
and of the wind (force and direction). The pecu- 
liarities and index errors of the instruments, the 
altitude of the stations, and general remarks are 
likewise furnished under the directions of the 
Harbourmaster This is a service of quite the first 
order given voluntarily to science and to navigation 

Finally, China, humiliated at having left to 
foreigners the glorious privilege of these dis- 
interested activities, hastened in 1912 to organize 
also her meteorological service From the very 
first this was done on two lines : while the Minister 
of Education founded on the site of the ancient 


Observatory of Peking an Institute consisting of 
young savants trained according to the European 
method, the Minister of Agriculture was establish- 
ing in his Bureaux a Meteorological Section similar 
to the Weather Bureau of Washington, with a staff 
taught by American teachers, and ready to promote 
intensive agriculture according to all the methods 
of the New World 
2 --‘RESULTS. 

Uuder this heading it will be sufficient if 
we sum up and give some of the results published 
by the Observatory of Zikawei 

A.— CLIMATOLOGY.— The normal conditions 
of the meteorological elements in China are closely 
dependent on those m the Far East m general 
These conditions are summed up briefly and separa- 
tely below, for pressure, temperature, humidity, 
precipitation and circulation of winds. 

In each of the following paragraphs we shall 
try to retain some features ol local particulars 

Pressure. — In January and February, very 
high piesbures prevail near Lake Baikal Tlio 
Barometers read as an average 30 71. Isobaric 
lines are drawn around this region all over the 
Asiatic continent and a regular slope leads to three 
areas of low pressures m the east of the Aleutian 
Islands there is a minimum of 29 61 ; in the south, 
a belt of 29 92 between the Bay of Bengal and the 
Marianas, in the north-west a low pressuae extending 
to the valley of the Yenesei Gradually, during 
February, the centre of high pressures becomes 
nai lower near to Lake Baikal and advances towards 
Tschita, while the piessures decrease on our coasts, 
noith of the 30th parallel and increase a little on 
the Pacific, east of Japan A well marked maximum 
advances from the oast towards the line of the 
Marianas 

In March y considerable changes take place in 
the arrangement of the isobars, foreboding the end 
of the winter system The northern anti -cyclone 
decreases m intensity. A well-marked minimum is 
getting hollowed upon the centre and the north of 
the gieat Indian peninsula 

In April, the pressures incline to become equal 
between the continent and the ocean and all over 
the Far East, so that sailors must expect to see the 
barometer keeping rather steady ; between the Pratas 
and Wladivostock the glass oscillates normally 
between 29.92 and 30.04. 

In May, the action of the northern anti-cyclone 
becomes very weak, as regards the coasts of Eastern 
Asia and the seas which bathe them. On the con- 
trary, the area of high pressures of the Pacific 
asserts itself more and more, and shoots out a point 
westward across the Loochoos, as far as the centre 
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of the Eastern Sea. Two areas of mmtmum pres- 
sures have developed at the same time at the extreme 
north-east and south-west of our field of observation^ 
and these are to have a preponderating infiuence 
during the summer system ; both are preparing the 
monsoon currents in the Indian peninsula and on 
the shores of China and Japan As regards the 
four great sea basins extending m uninterrupted 
succession along our coasts, they form a kind of 
immense atmospheric low plain at the foot of two 
mountainous ranges, and offer a field to the evolu- 
tions of the elements 

In June., the minimum of Northern India pro- 
gressively invades Southern Siberia, Mongolia and 
even Manchuria, while the slope starting from the 
Pacific anti-cyclone continues uninterruptedly up to 
Thibet and Uie chain of the Himalayas ; this is a 
characteristic highly favourable to the development 
of the summer monsoon along our coasts 

In July, the difference between the winter and 
the summer sytotcms appear very striking, if we 
compare the isobars with those of January High 
treasures prevail on the Pacific and the low pressures 
whose centre is over India extend their sphere of 
infiuence over the whole of China, up to the borders 
of Mongolia and western Manchuria. 

The consequence of this state of things is that 
we enter upon the period of the dreaded typhoons 
I’heir birthplace is between latitude 8® and 20® N 
and longitude 120® and 140® E They are as likely 
t > lay waste the coasts of Annam those of 
Japan, and may visit any point of the coast between 
those two extremes 

In Augubt, the atmospheric conditions are sub- 
stantially the same as in July ; but the continent is 
warmer It is the rule for the typhoons to make 
their way along already sufficiently warmed paths 
(tor instance, hot oceanic currents, tropical regions, 
etc.), before recurving towards the Kuro-Siwo and 
disappearing again on the ocean (consequently, 
during the whole of August the China coasts are 
normally exposed to the visits of these cyclones 

In Sejiteviber, the summer system begins to 
decrease in intensity, it is a transition season; 
however, during the first two decades of the month, 
especially if the fine weather has moderately pro- 
tracted the summer conditions, the typhoons may 
still visit the mouth of the Yangtze before recurving 
north-east. 

In October, although the grand baromeiric 
maximum is not yet perfectly settled in Siberia, 
an increasing anti-cyclone is extending its influence 
all around Lake Baikal, which is wrapped in a centre 
where the pressure reaches 20.31. The oceanic 
anti -cyclone, which during August Began receding 
eastwards continues shifting away with decreasing 
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intensity (30.08). On the other hand, there is a 
well-defined minimum over the Behring Sea and the 
Aleutian Islands near Alaska, while in the south, 
there is also a vast minimum area, running from the 
east of Mindanao to the Bay of Bengal and covering 
the greater part of the Indian peninsula. 

In November, the winter monsoon is gaining 
more and more strength on the eastern shores and 
seas of the Asiatic continent In the Siberian 
anil-cyclone the pressure has risen from 30.31 to 
30 47 The gradient is still easy along our Central 
( hina coast, and a little more pronounced on the 
north of the China Sea ; but on the coasts of 
Manchuria, the slope becomes steeper and steeper, 
very liable to bring about squalls from the north- 
west; more and more violent upon the North-west 
Patific, the Stiait of Tartaiy and the north part 
of the Sea of Japan The number of typhoons is 
rapidly decreasing even on the China Sea 

In December, very little change takes place in 
the distnbution of the barometric means, the maxi- 
mum of Lake Baikal increases to 30 55 (and even 
to 30 67 at the south of the Lake) The minimum 
of the Aleutian Islands keeps, its value, (29 61), but 
advances westward and comes m much nearer con 
tact with the great centre of activity of the con- 
tinent The result is an important increase of the 
gradient and of the squalls from the north-west, 
wdiicli at intervals sweep the sea north of the 40th, 
.ind even the 36th, parallel 

If we have insisted so much upon the annual 
distribution of the pressures, it is because from it, 
taken as an independent variable, we more easily 
find an explanation of the variation of the weather 
conditions, which are intimately connected with the 
pressure.^ 

Following aie appended for further illustration 
two tables sliowung this distribution The former 
givec in inches the monthly means at five places 
along the coast, Hongkong, Foochow, Shanghai, 
Chefoo and Newchwang 
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29 

9« 

30 

02 
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30 

10 

30 

IG 
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30 23 

30 24 

December , . i 

SO 

17 

30 

•26 

3u31 

30 21 1 
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The second table gives the normal diurnal 
variation at Shanghai, with a correction, which 
gets us rid of the iion-cychc variation coming from 
the atmospheric perturbations. 
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January 
Mldn S0 3SH 

1 50 32fi 

2 30 324 
J 30 319 

4 30 312 

5 80 310 

6 30 318 

7 SO 320 

8 30 343 
U 30 336 

10 30 360 

11 30 813 

Nuou 30 816 

1 3(‘ 202 

2 30 242 
J 30 283 
4 SO 290 
b 30 301 
b 30 312 

7 30 321 

8 80 328 

9 30 333 

10 80 331 

1 1 30 382 
81 Ida 30 328 

Mean 30 320 

Temperature. — In Meteorology there are 

different kinds of temperature observations which 
are of great importance , viz , those of the ground, 
of the higher layeis of the atmosphere , the tempeia- 
tui e of the subsoil, and of the waters (oceans, water 
ways, pools, etc) ; the temperature of black sub- 
stances preserved from the air convection, and that 
of white, polished and reflecting surfaces, both in 
the vacuum and exposed to the direct action of the 
sun, etc , etc , but, climatology gives its attention 
first of ail to the temperature shown by a dry 
bulb placed under a shelter with a free air 
circulation at a height ot four to five feet above 
the earth, the temperature of a wet bulb placed 
under the same conditions of exposure, is also of 
great rnterest for all rjuestions coiiceimng comfort 
and discomfort arising from climatic conditions 
For the sake of brevity in these notes on the 
climate of China, we shall insist more especially on 
the temperature fihown under shelter by a dry bulb 
indicating the thermometric conditions of the air 
which enters our lungs; it is this we designate 
temperature in this article 

It will be easily observed by comparing the 
following tables with those given under Pressure, 
that thermometers have generally a range exactly 
inverse to the barometers* variations. 

There is one department of climatology which 
in China — owing to the damp heat of the summer 
months — is of great practical interest to the public 
This is the one which deals with the subjeqtivte 


Mean 
80 038 
80.032 
30 026 

30.018 
80 017 

80.018 
30 027 
30 040 
80 051 
8 U 058 
30 o :>8 
80 . 04 <) 

30 033 
30 01(1 
30 004 
29 908 

29 998 

30 00.3 
30 012 
30 022 
30 QbH 
80 044 
30 046 
30 043 
30 038 

SO 029 

effect of such a climate, which supplies a notation 
ioi degrees of discomfort, and \\hich gives a means 
of tompaiison — m a leadily intelligible form— of th© 
china to of different pldcjes 

For paiticulars conccruing thia interesting 
subject the reader is retorred to the pamphlets by 
Mi W F TiLi.R, who is one of the most competent 
pioneeis in this field of investigation (See Bibho- 
gnipliy of this aiticle) 

Under his scheme the degiee of discomfort due 
to heat and moisture is denoted on a scale of 
‘*Hyther’* degrees This scale is based on a com- 
paiison, or rather synthesis, of the recorded sensa- 
tions ot a coni' idorable number of observers with 
the instrumental observations of temperature and 
humidity I'he result of the investigation confirmed 
a previously existing surmise among American 
Meteorologists that discomfort marches approxima- 
tely — but not exactly — with the reading of the wet 
bulb thermometer. 

In general discomfort — within fairly wide limits 
— ^marches approximately with the absolute humidity 
regardless of temperature One practical use to 
which this principle can be put is in the creation of 
a pleasant m-door climate by the supply of air, from 
which excess of moisture has been abstracted. We 
are told that this method of artificial climate has 
been adoptech for the operating theatre of the 
Victoria Nursing Home at Shanghai with notable 
success 
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IH. 
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44 4 
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79 5 
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44 4 
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62 2 
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43 7 
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70 9 

7H3 

•5A 
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42 3 

40 3 
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Zh 

38 7 

40 G 

47 3 

67 6 

67 1 

7o0 

7H 

37 8 

3<>4 

46 6 

66 1 

016 
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Bh 

36 7 

38 7 

44 6 

61 1 

63 3 
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Zh 
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13 9 

63 4 

62 2 

70 7 
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36 6 

37 4 
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63 1 

614 
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llh 

35 4 

37 2 

43 1 
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Cl 3 

69 8 

MIdu 

310 

38 9 

12 8 

62 3 

61 0 

69 6 

Haiigc 

10 0 

OG 

11 1 

121 

13 1 

11 5 


Daily Every day, e^ccpt under db- 

normal circimifttancea, the loNvesfc tcmperatuic takes 
place shortly after sunrise It uses then until about 
2pm,, then falls again until the ne\t morning 
The difference or range between the coldest and 
wannest temperature, which ib of paramount im- 
portance lor hygiene, \anes con '^idci ably with 
seasons, latitude, altitude and many other (iiciim- 
stances. 

The piocediiig table giv<>s, for each of the 
twelve months, the mean daily variation of the 
temperature of the air at Zikawei It is given in 
Fahrenheit units The last line contains the mean 
daily range, that is, the change we daily expeucncc 
It will be seen that this feature, which is of con- 
siderable importance, has also a regular variation 
The difference between the early hours and midday 
is greater in April, May, June — October, Novem- 
ber and December and smaller m January, February, 
March, — *July, August and September, that is. 
it 18 .«mallor during the coldest and warmest months 

Annual Change , — In the temperate zone, the 
greatest cold occurs about the middle of January 
and the hottest days in the middle of July But 
this variation is largely affected by geographical or 
local conditions. In the neighbourhood of the great 
oceans, the range is smoothed down, the minimum 
and maximum both take place later, say in February 


Jul) 

August 

Sept 

Oct, 

Nov 

Dec 

Mean 

76 6 

76 6 

69 3 

69 4 

48.4 

38 6 

66 4 

76 5 

76 3 

68.9 

60 0 

48 0 
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76 3 
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47 7 

87 8 

64.8 

7i9 
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47 8 
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87 0 
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76 6 
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68 2 
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46 9 

86 0 
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76 6 

759 

68 4 

58 1 

46 8 

86 7 

64 4 

70 6 

78 8 
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69 6 

47 1 

36 6 

66 8 

81 1 

81 3 
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63 5 
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68 4 
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47 3 
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48 4 

66 0 
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70 3 
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18 7 

65 4 

88 0 
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48 7 

65 6 

88 1 
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48 4 
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47 8 

63 9 
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44 8 
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42 8 
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621 

61 1 
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68 4 

7b 0 
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Cl 2 
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406 

67 4 

77 7 

77 5 

70 0 

6U4 

49 8 

30 0 

66 6 

77 4 
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60 9 

48 9 

39 2 
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77 0 

76 6 

69 3 

69 1 

48 4 

38 7 

66 7 

76 « 

76 5 

68 0 

69 0 

480 

381 

66 4 

n 3 

11 7 

10 8 

12 2 

12 2 

12 2 



and August On the great continents, winters are 
colder, summeis hotter, whilst the date of the lowest 
and highest temperatuie is nearer tho solstices 
Noitlicin China has a continental climate. 

Computing the difference between the highest 
and lowe>»t monthly mean foi each month m different 
yeais, we obtain the following results 


VARIABILITY OF TEMPERATURE 
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F 
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irr 

10'' 4 

In H.irj 

9 1 
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. 6« 
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4 3 

5 '1 
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June 

2 0 

7 6 

85 

Julj 

1 8 

76 

72 
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31 

70 

40 

September 

31 

5 8 

70 

0( tuber 

47 

74 

68 

November 

4 I 

9 5 

11 5 

December ,, 

67 

10 4 

121 


It appears that there is less difference between 
the same summer month m different years than 
between the same winter month A similar com- 
parison shows also that succasaive years differ moie 
in the North than in the South. So at Hongkong, 
the monthly mean for July is always the fuine 
between the narrow limits of 1® 8, whilst at Peking 
the mean for February may vary by 14*’ 8. 
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Humidity. — ^Rolativp Immidity is the per- | 
montage of the actual vapour pressure to that of i 
ffatiiitated water vapoia at the temperatuie of the 
air, or the proportion between the actual pressure 
of watery vapour and that which would exist, were 
complete saturation reached, at the same tempera- 
ture Here are some figures for different regions • 

J. ¥ M \ M ,i ,j \ s o X j> y 
rckinif CG G2 69 60 r>3 Cl 70 77 70 G2 04 65 64 

Zikiiwci HO 79 79 80 M) 84 84 84 83 80 78 76 R1 

Hongkong 71 7b 83 86 KJ 82 8J 8} 77 7i bC 67 77 

At the mouth of the Yangtze, the annual 
variation is insignificant, there being only a slight 
maximum during the summer monsoon. The 
diurnal variation is on the contrary rather con- 
siderable. The hygrometric state is very high at 
sunrise, falls rapidly as soon as the ground grows 
warmer and rises again after the temperature has 
attained its maximum. 

A very similar curve for the diurnal variation 
is recorded at Peking, but the annual variation is 
much greater and the mean much smaller. 

Clouuinbss. — This feature is very changeable. 
We take the three same stations* records an.d< give 
the average percentage of the cloudiness during 
the year. 


PERCENTAGE OF CLOUDINESS AT PEKING, 
ZIKAWEI, HONGKONG 

,11- M \ M J J A S 0 X n V 
Poking 20 21 83 30 40 46 64 47 88 24 28 38 84 

Zikawcl 61 68 60 bO 70 7b 61 67 04 60 61 48 63 

Honvkoiig 66 74 84 8U 74 7b 67 66 60 61 62 62 67 

Fog — Fog is but a cloud iii contact with the 

earth*s surface. 

On land, fog occurs more frequently in the 
eaily morning (4 a m to 7 a m ) At sea, it lasts 
a little longer and often reaches its maximum in 
the third watch (8 a m. to noon). 

FOG AT THE MOUTH OF THE YAN6TSE 
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I'his table is taken from P^re Fboc’s notes on 
fog along the China coast, which shows, to naviga- 
tors for instance, that in ten years, for January, 
fogs are to be expected thirteen times during the 
first watch and eleven times during the last watch 
of the day. 

The other table gives the daily occurrence of 
fog at different places ; for instance in ten years, 
four days of fog are to be expected at Howki in 
January and 33 at Hongkong 
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Precipitation. — The Rainfall in China was a 
matter of important consideration to such great 
scientists as Supak, Passebat, Woeikoff, etc It 
IS a very difficult study, requiring long periods 
of accurate statistics, and we must add that such 
long registers are not yet to hand I 

Yet wo might state that it would seem childish | 
to divide China into thiee sections— Northern, 
Central and Southern China — and to promulgate, 
according to such a distribution, general laws on 
the rainfall in the Far East 


The reality is not so simple. The meteoro- 
logist in hiB study has to deal with every kind of 
rainfall system . there are places where rain falls 
during the whole year, as is the case in the 
south-east districts of China ; again, there are 
places where long periods of drought are the rule, 
say in the steppes of Inner Mongolia. Between 
these two extremes prevails the system of the 
south-east monsoon blowing from the Pacific; it is 
therefore necessary to distinguish under this general 
heading four quite different sub -divisions : one, 
(in which the rainfall season lasts more than eight 
months), spreads from Annam to Japan through 
south-east China; another, (where rainfall is re- 
corded as lasting from eight to five months), 
extends from Cochin China to Saghalien and 
covers part of Ssfich*nan and Shantung ; the third, 
(with a ramfall of four months), runs from Western 
Ssfich'uan to the Sea of Okhotsk; and the last, 
(with three months or less of rainfall), includes 
Eastern Tibet, Kansu and the Ortos. Yet these 
political sub-divisions although convenient for the 
s^ake of brevity are not at all physical limits : the 
northern and western parts of Ssuch'uan are quite 
different from the southern and eastern districts; 
the Ta siang ling and the Tsing Img shan suffice 
to establish a line of demarcation betweeni the 
pluviometric zones. 

Moreover, it is gradually and town by town, 
that the climatic local conditions are observed and 
the results recorded. This work is now proceeding 
steadily, but many years must pass before correct 
conclusions can bo deduced from them. Eepr the 
present let us be satisfied with the results drawn 
from a few registers Other particulars may be 
drawn from P^re Fnoc’s pamphlet on the Plute 
en Chine. 
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Snowfall — As snowfalls are not entored in 
this article separately froiTi ram, we add only dates 
fhewmg the earliest and latest snowfalls at various 
places : — 

Eaillunt Date Latf't Date* 


Aigiin . 

October 4 

. April 

20 

Harbin 

« 80 . 

Mnrch 

28 

Ktiin 

0 

April 

20 

Wu hao CMungolln) 

Sopteuibei 19 

June 

4 

Ne\\chwttng 

„ 26 

April 

28 

Aiilung 

No^^•lnbcr 6 „ 

„ 

6 

Tangku 

„ 26 

Mnicb 

7 

IIo\i ki 

3 . 

April 

2 

Chefoo 

Oc tober 23 


10 

NL Promuiitory (SUantung) 

No^ Wilber 2 


10 

s rc „ 

M IG 

„ 

3 

Taniiii^fu 

Septwnbei 6 

• i» 

3 

Wulm 

November 8 

,, 

1 

Zikawei 

1, 2 

Mnv 

24 

North BaiUlle 

Dwember 18 . 

Manli 

16 

Gutzlaff 

" 27 


16 

Icll'Ulg 

a . 

* l> 

20 

Hankow 

(A tober 1 , 


22 

Steep Island . 

Dcrenibci 28 . . 

ff 

20 

Ningpd 

»i 2 . 

» 

20 

Kiukiiing 

Novembei 9 . 

if 

22 

Yocbow 

.i 0 . 

• M 

16 

Peiynsbaii 

December 27 

♦ ff 

16 


Atmospheric Electricity. — Relative frequency 
of Thunderstorms throughout the year (including 
only the number of days on which thunder (not 
lightning alone) was observed 



Hongolia 02 2 6 6 0 70 2,6 34 1 2 . 110 

Kewchwaiig . 1 6 3 4 4 6 3.2 0 8 0.2 0 2 14 0 

rekiug . . ..07306669563704 . 26 9 

ShangbAl .. 0.3 0 6 2.1 1.3 1 7 8 5 85 1 1 06 0 1 . 14 8 


Hongkong OJl 0 4 2.8 6.1 6.6 8.6 8 3101 6.3 1.0 01 0 2 4S.b 


Wind. — Monsoons are periodical winds of 
considerable steadiness during several months. In 
China and the adjoining seas, there are the summer 
and winter monsoons. 

The. summer mon/ioon is caused by the high 
tempeiature and low atmospheric pressure which 
prevail over the continent. The wind rushes from 
sea to land, but is deviated to the rights on account 
of the rotary motion of the 6arth So that it turns, 
almost anticlockwise, as in the case of cyclones 
around the China Coast, blowing, from south or 
south-west in Kuangtung, from south-west in the 
Formosa Channel, from south-east at Shanghai 
and from i^oiith-west in Shantung 

The monsoon sets in progressively the change 
beginning in March or April in the North, and in 
May in the Formosa Channel In June the summer 
system prevails along the whole coast In Shanghai, 
it lasts from April to August, i e. about four 
months. 

The winter monsoon is caused by the low 
temperature and high pressure prevalent in Asia 
Winds blow from land to sea, always deviating 
to the Tight t and so form an anti-cyclonic or 
clockwise system. The direction is north in Shan- 
tung, north-west at Shanghai, north-east in the 
Formosa Channel, east at Hongkong. 

Contrary to what happens in India, the winter 
monsoon is the steadier, at least in the Formosa 
Channel A north-east gale may be said to blow 
with short interruptions at the Pescadores, during 
the whole season The same may be said of the 
Strait of Tartary, patting north for north-east. 

The winter monsoon sets in by September, and 
sometimes, but seldom, at the end of August. In 
Shanghai, it lasts nearly seven month«% 
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WIND- Percentage of the Different Winds at the Mouth of the Yangtse (N. Saddle). 

COLD WINDS WAllM WINDS C?OLD WINDS. 


Month 

a? 

Hi 

N 

K N K 

N K 

E N r 

£ 

E S E 

8 E 

B 8 E. 

s 

SB.W 

s w 

WB tr 

W W V w. 

H W. 

ir.H.w 

Junnaiy 

0 6 

IS 2 

81 

126 

87 

43 

22 

71 

14 

82 

15 

44 

1 1 

86 

2.8 

18.0 

12.9 

February 

12 H 

130 

82 

14 4 

50 

78 

46 

78 

12 

26 

06 

37 

05 

21 

12 

18 3 

0.8 

March 

07 

11 2 

74 

14 2 

53 

04 

40 

12 9 

24 

62 

27 

5 8 

M9 

20 

07 

77 

70 

April . 

01 

7 0 

4 0 

10 8 

70 

68 

60 

16 7 

5 2 

110 

4 G 

66 

16 

2 5 

07 

55 

31 

May 

0 5 

50 

4 1 

KO 

8 2 

73 

62 

21 5 

61 

12.5 

49 

87 

1 0 

21 

05 

39 

88 

June 

1 6 

26 

24 

62 

28 

71 

i>l 

2b 3 

5 1 

16 4 

88 

10 3 

0 9 

1 5 

0 6 

1 9 

07 

July 

04 

1 .3 

08 

36 

28 

5 7 

59 

25 4 

88 

24 9 

88 

60 

05 

0 7 

0 1 

1 2 

06 

Augubi 

.. 14 

4,4 

36 

64 

31 

7 1 

61 

24 8 

7.1 

15 8 

5 2 

5 9 

09 

16 

Ob 

28 

22 

September 

0 i 

11 3 

00 

16 7 

7 2 

12 6 

5 0 

14 2 

31 

4b 

18 

26 

0 6 

1 1 

02 

85 

42 

October 

1 1 

11 H 

10 i 

20 3 

7 2 

11 6 

57 

11 4 

11 

14 

1 1 

2 2 

06 

1 3 

1 1 

68 

50 

Novoiiiber 

0 7 

13 1 

76 

110 

8.3 

77 

86 

81 

11 

27 

11 

4 0 

0 6 

24 

34 

164 

83 

Det ember 

. 0 5 

11 9 

76 

60 

1 8 

46 

13 

76 

1 6 

a 4 

1 5 

49 

13 

24 

26 

26 3 

119 

^ fill 

16 3 

106 1 

74 8 

130 2 

61 7 

014 

66 8 

1640 

44 3 

106 0 

44 6 

60 1 

10 7 

23 2 

14 1 

106 7 

59 5 

bit muntbe luld 

16 1 

74 2 

50 4 

65 3 

26 5 

1.5 4 

21 4 

519 

87 

19 5 

85 

2.')! 

.5 0 

13 7 

11 2 

88 4 

45 4 

81z warm 

1 9 

81 9 

214 

53 0 

2.3 2 

49 0 

2.5 4 

129 1 

35 6 

85 5 

SG3 

413 

67 

95 

29 

163 

14 1 


B — DYNAMICAL METEOROLOGY — , rule not veiy 5-trong The velocity of translation 

Cyclones or whirling fetorms offer the following depression may reach 60 miles an hour, or 

characteristics. The barometric pressure is abnor- S miles. It averages from 25 to 30 

mully low o^er a more or less restricted area All 2 — Ti/phoons — These are formed over the 

around this depression or centre, oftentimes rather Pacific, south of the 20th parallel. After travel- 

irregular m form, the winds blow spirally inwards, Img to north-west, some of them cross the China 

in anticlockwise direction, that is contrariwise to Sea towards Indo-Ckina and the Gulf of Tonkin, 

the movement of the hands of a watch, from right whilst others bend to north, then to north-eiast to 

to left, and with a sometimes disastrous violence visit Japan or the China coast The velocity is 

In the Southern hemisphere the movement is clock- geneially low whilst lecurving, but increa'ses rapidly 

wise Besides this whirling, the body of the 
vortex, mo>es about as a whole, with variable 
direction and velocity. No general rate can be 
given for the speed of this movement, and no 
universal rule concerning the track. The area 
covered by the storm is sometimes very considerable ; 
the “de Witte'* typhoon of 1901 made itself felt 
at the same time on the 3rd of August at Nagasaki 
by an east south-east gale and at Macao by fresh 
west-south-west winds . which shows a diameter ot 
more than 2200 km (1350 nautical miles) But 
other typhoons may not be 50 nautical miles broad 
Two distinct classes of cyclones are experienced 
over the seas of China. 

1 — LandstoTms — Originating in Siberia or 
Western China, they travel towards the sea, with 
a marked bend to north-east After crossing the 
coast line, they generally gain more strength and 
may become very violent in reaching Japan or the 
Sea of Japan, They are principally to be feared 
in winter, during which season they have a con- 
siderable influence over our climate Their 'passage 
IS indeed generally followed by a north or north- plementary phenomenon to the cyclonic fOTmations 

west gale on the northern part of the China Coast, The constant mass of the atmospheric air, if rare- 

and in the south by a sometimes very severe hed in some places, is condensed or accumulated in 

increase of the N.E monsoon. Previously to their others But the areas covered by the high pres- 

passing, when the glass is failing, the wind is as a sures are not necessarily, and, as a matter of fact, 


when they move away from our neighbourhood 
The typhoon of September 8th, 1897, for instance, 
travelled at the rate first of 10 miles an hour, then 
reached successively 27, 33, 37, 47 and 52 These 
two last figures are abnormal 

Typhoons scarcely approach Shanghai except 
from July to September They are ushered in by 
a fall of the glass with north-east winds. 

The following tab^e shows the mean number of 
typhoons (T) which have been observed in 13 years, 
and that of landstorms or continental depressions 
(L), observed during ten years over that part of 
Eastern Asia which is covered by the meteoro- 
logical system of the Zikawei Observatory. 



T. 

L 


T 

L 

January 

0.5 

37 

July 

3.3 

12 

February 

05 

42 

August 

. 3,0 

0.6 

March 

0.3 

6.7 

September 

31 

1.1 

April 

. 0.2 

54 

October 

..3 6 

2.3 

May ... , 

1.2 

4,8 

November 

.. 1,5 

3.6 

June 

..15 

30 

December 

. . 07 

4.6 

Anti-cyclones may be 

considered 

as the com- 
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are not generally of the eame extent as the lower 
readings regions. 

Similar to the cyclones, the anti-cyclones are 
constantly varying in their intensity and extent as 
well as in the speed and direction of their shifting, 
but they are incomparably more steady. As in the 
case of learning the cliniatological conditions of 
the Far Fast^ it is of great advantage to tabudate 
thii monthly averages of the meteorological elements 
lor a good number of stations, and to draw up 
nitnthly weath&r maps of Asia; indeed it may be 
said that m order to face the daily problem of 
forecasting the weather, the first step is to construct 
daily weather maps where the position of the anti* 
(yclones and the cyclones are shown and from 
which the previous and next move of these general 
centres of atmospheric activity may be deduced. 

From these maps it is easy to realise how 
reliable and regular the general laws of gyration 
(Buys-Balloi' and Loomis laws) and of develop- 
ment and propagation (Guilbkrt laws and rules) 
axe proved to be, especially during winter and 
summer, in the Far East But though, owing 
perhaps to the general W -to-E direction of the 
gieat ri\ers Amur and Sungari, Huangho, Peiho, 
Huaiho, Yangteekiang, Minkiang and Sikiang, 
parallel to the movement of the Earth, and also to 
the higher altituidkifi of the northern and north- 
western regions, the roughly approximate path of 
the continental depressions may have been fore- 
shadowed , though the great highways of the oceanic 
cyclones may have been briefly described (p 551) , 
it remains thdt, in every particular case, the actual 
direction of a storm has to be daily and sometimes 
hourly determined In this determination the be- 
haviour of the anti-cyclones is one of the most 
important factors 

During winter, when the Siberian anti -cyclone 
becomes very heavy and gradually and steadily 
spreads over Northern and Central China, it may 
hinder on the continent the formation of landstorms 
for weeks and in extreme cases, fm’ months, with 
the result of dry, fine and cold weather m our 
regions. This was the case in 1892-93 and in 
1916-17 In January 1893, a powerful anti-cyclone 
prevailed in the vicinity of Irkutsk during five 
days, from the 12th to the 17th, the barometers 
kept between 31 62 and 31 77 . the high pressures 
covered the whole of the Chinese territory, where, 
during the month, 83% of the winds were from the 
northern quadrants ; the thermometers fell in Shan- 
tung to 7^, at Shanghai to 10^,4, at Breaker Point 
to 28® and at Hongkong to the freezing point, while 
it had reached —51® F at Irkutsk. 

A similar calm possession of the continent by 
the anti-cyclone occurred during the winter of 
1916-17 with the same result of preventing almoet 


completely the formation of continental depreseions 
in the Far East. The consequence was also to 
procure for China a splendidly dry but cold winter 
with a percentage of 76% of northerly winds and 
a fall of temperature reaching 29®-0 at Aigun, 8®0 m 
in Shantung, 12^0 in Chihli, 12^4 at Shanghai, and 
38^8 at Hongkong. 

In summer, the an ti-cy clones, although they 
have not such a determining influence, novertheleaa 
play a leading pai^t in the actual formation, develop- 
ment and direction of the most violent typhoons 

In the transition season the influence of the 
anti -cyclones is not so clear as m the extreme cases 
above-mentioned, but again it is the task of the 
forecaster to discern it, and using his bi- or tri- 
daily weather maps as bases, to discover from the 
actual variation ot the meteorological elements their 
probable value for the immediate future. 

Forecasting Service Jn China.— It was m 1832 
at the lepeated request ol the International Chamber 
of Commerce of Shanghai, that the Observatory of 
Zikawei began to communicate every day to the 
newspapers a bulletin on the dilate of the atmosphere 
and its forecasts for the following day It may 
be ol some inteiest to note that it wasi a gieat 
typhoon very similar to that of July 28th, 1915, 
r/ 2 - the typhoon of July 31st, 1879, which led to 
this decision The particulars of thisi latter typhoon 
as recoided by Peru Decheviiens in his memoir on 
the same, printed in 1879, shewed clearly its path 
from the Meiato-sima Group, to the Saddle Islands 
(Shaweishan) and to Liaotung, to which place the 
hAeady anti-cyclone of Japan had pushed it hindering 
its recurving to the N N E exactly as occurred in 
1915 No less than six ships in the harbour ol 
Shanghai, were swept into the central pait of the 
vortex (where the glaatj fell to 28,45 on boai'd the 
SS “Genkai-Maiu”) with the greatest risk for the 
passengers and vessels of a total lose- The pam- 
phkt of Pere Dechevuens produced a huge iin~ 
piession among the merchant&t of Shanghai From 
this the possibility dawned of organizing a typhoon 
signal service for Shanghai and for all parts of the 
coailt; but several difficulties, in spite of the un- 
animous vote of the Chamber of Commerce, post- 
poned for about three years the execution of tlie 
project. The full scheme was indeed only complete 
m 1884 when a signal mast, connected by telephone 
with Zikawei, was at last erected on the borders 
of the French and IiiternationaJ concessions Since 
then the information service for security at sc^ has 
pel formed ite duty without interruption under the 
care and at the expense of the Municipalities, and 
the Observatory has gladly given its time and 
attention to share in this work of universal bene- 
volence, for the fact must not be overlooked, that 
many others participated and are still generously 
participating to secure its proper functioning We 
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already mentioned 351, 362) something 
ot the important shaie taken in this work by the 
Maiitmie Cuytoms, the Telegraph Companies, the 
other Observatories ot the Far Kast (Hanoi, Ho<ng- 
kong, Iikutsk, Manila, looking, Taihoku, Tokyo, 
Wi.uhvostock) with whom Shanghai has a continuous 
exchange ot moteoiulogica] mesf^ages, and by volun 
taiy observers, among whom it is only just to make 
mention of the numeious captains of the marine 
SCI vice who thiough wireless oi in other ways con- 
tiibute intormation 

VVe shall conclude this long expose of the 
meteoi ological w^ork done dining the last fifty ycaia 
in the Fai Kast by indicating the method ol 
htonn signalling successively adopted by ilie Man- 
tiiiie Customs, Japan, Jnd(>('hina, and the Hussian, 
Ihitish and German obseiv atones The piiiuiple 
adopted i J somewhat dilleieiit limn tliose which aie 
gimeial in Kuropo Theie, ijcihaps owing to the 
lelativel^ great numhei ot inipoitaht teniial weathei 
bineaux, and ol the rapid c uinniumcation ot the 
oh^eivatmus both with the obseneis and tbe signal 
ling slatjoiis, it ha^ been judged sufficient and hnally 

nioie lid \ isable to give local w'arniiigSj ( if intoinniig 

ol S Ol S W storm winds expected and to send 
tinthei niesi'ages when these winds are toieseeii to 
be likely to veer to N \V oi N K In the Fai East, 
which is uridci quite diffeient conditions and where 
tho laptains ot stc^anieis liave ottoii to leave a 
liaibour without any intention ot calling at any 
semaphoieN loi a long time, the nifoinidtion given 
IS nioie gejieicil but not less exact FlsoW'heie the 
weathei buieaux, when knowing ot the e\Mcnce 
ot an atmosiihenc peiluibatum, cliaw tiom this 
knowk>dge all that science and eApeneme may 
all (u cl and the conclusions i cached aie signalled 
as piubabilities Here, it is the actual (existence of 
tile pcitinhation at the time ol the warning which 
is anno'Unced together w'ltli the position and the 
duet Lion actually follow ed by the cyclone 

One ot the advantages ot this method is that it 
js the most instiuctive loi the sailoi The manner 
IS told all that i^ actually known with ceitainty by 
the Ob^ieivatoiy, no moie, no less, hence he feels 
eiK oil! aged to think toi hunselt The master ot 
a vcS'el knowing the position ot an approaching 
t;vphoon and its piesent c’ourse, as he is also quite 
aware of the course whicr'h it will bo likely U) 
icjlow at that peiiod of the >eai, is often even able 
to use the cyclone foi his owoi adv^antage At any 
rate ho sails upon a known forecast, whether 
favourable or dangeious, winch, with a less com- 
plete system of mfoimation it would be impossible 
for him to acquire. 

Another advantage is that it is univeisal . all 
the seamen from Wladivostock to South China are 
informed of weather conditions that no warning of 


a local semaphore would help them to guess For 
instance, leaving Chefoo where the weather ia 
expected to b© steadily fair for some days, he 
learns that a typhoon us developing east of the 
Philippines which will interfere with his progress 
I further south after three days when he has entered 
tho Formosa Ghannel, and if he has not to call at 
Shanghai he will think it advisable to como in 
sight ot some ot the semaphores on his way to get 
supplementary news about the actual danger 

All this information has up to now been given 
day and night by means of bignals hoisted at the 
signalling stations, according to a ccnle that all the 
‘lailor* Jiavc in then pocket almanac’k and perhaps 
in their inemcuy If, us is indeed c ontemplated, 
ail incidental iinpi ov ement in the way of signalling 
the position and duection of the pei turbations is 
inauginated in the veiy near tuture, it will not be 
dctnrnentiil to ib© spiiit ot the method instead 
ot using debcnptive deiioni mat ions lor pointing out 
tho positions of the cyclone**, tho geographical 
deteiininations ot the places- by longitude and 
latitude may be adopted in order to enable the 
sailoi to got nd of a second conventional code, but 
tlie piincjple ot the method will not be abandoned . 
I < , to let the niHimers know exactly what the 
Ohservatoiy knows with certainty, no more, no lesiw 
And again, tho inauguiation ot tliiis improvement 
prcbuppo.ses some lioj)© of its being a step in tho 
duection of unifor7iuty for sto»m warnings, not 
only in tho Far Ea'^t, but also in other parts of the 
woild, -at least, until all those concerned have been 
ever > where endowed with well-equipped' and always 
well undei stood wireless rc'ceiveis^ [G J 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION. 

Headquarters : — New York. 

Entered China, 1847. 

Workflt m Fukien^ Kiangsu, Anhui, Kiangsi, 
Chihli, Shantung and Ssdch'uan, under Seven 
Conferences. 

Foochow Conference, The first missionaries 
were the Bevs. Judbon D. Collins and Moses 0. 
White, who arrived in Foochow in September, 1847, 
where members of the A B C.F.M. were already 
working As soon as possible schools were opened, 
and a modest medical \vork was begun. In spite of 
re-inforcements, the first years were full of trial, as 
the T*ai P'lng BebeUion closed the schools, and 
death and sickness scattered the missionaries. In 
1857, ten years after the beginning of the mission, 
the first conveit was baptized A foundling 
asylum was opened in 1858 The first “Annual 
meeting” was held in 1862, by which time the 
membership had increased to 87 , and m the 
same year a Mission Press was established, 
from which, m 1867 was issued the first number of 
the Missionary Becordcr (See Chineu Recorder) 
This Press was exceptionally useful, because of the 
necessity for special printing m the Foochow 
dialect, and has done much useful work, both in 
geneial colloquial hteratiue and m printing the 
{Scriptures. In 1903 it was made a Bianch of the 
Union Methodist Publishing House in Shanghai 
(See Mi^Hion Presses). In 1863, the minsion at last 
secured a station inside the city of Foochow, hut in 
1864 the buildings were completely wrecked by a 
mob In 1871, a “Biblical Institute” was opened, 
With a lioys’ High School, now Foochow Academy 
The Foochow Annual Conference was organized in 
1877 The Anglo* Chinese College was opened in 
1831, a Chinese gentleman, Mr. Diong A-Hok, 
giving $10,000 to found it The Rev. F Ohlingeb 
was the first Principal In 1916 it was merged into 
the Union Christian College, the other missions 
which contributed being the A.B.C F.M. and the 
C M.y (See Fukien Christian University) Besides 
Fow’how this Conference occupies, Ku*t‘ion ’jlj 
opened 1889; Lung t‘ien (1893); Hai-Pang 

HI a. (1895), Min.ts‘ing Hf, (1896). 

Medical work was begun again in 1893, after a 
pause of nearly forty years, when a general hospital 
was built at qlf ^ Ku-t‘ien (formerly Ku-ch‘eng) 
There are hospitals for women at Lung-Vion, Lek*du 
and Foochow (The Woolston Memorial). A Union 
Medical College was opened in 1911 m Foochow, 
the aforesaid three missions co-operating ; who also 
organized a Union Theological School m 1912 The 
Methodists and the A B.C.F M, further united in 
a NOTmal School in 1913. The new South China 
College for Women le a Methodist enterprise, and 
there are a number of schools of high grade, 
including (for boys) the Academy at Foochow, and 


boarding-schools at Lung-t‘ien, Ku t^ien, and Min- 
ts' mg; and each of these four places has both 
Girls’ Boarding, and Women’s Bible-training 
Schools. — Before the division of Foochow Con- 
ference in 1916 (v. infra) t there were also 2,043 
pupils in primary schools. 

A large Institutional Church was opened at 
Foochow in 1915, largely staffed by highly-educated 
Christian Chmese, several being graduates of 
American colleges. 

About the same time a site was purchased in 
Fu-ts‘ing with money subscribed by the community 
and the co-operation of the leading citizens to 
develop a large educational work, the property to 
belong to the M.E.M. which is responsible for all 
the instruction given. 

Htny-Hwa Conference. This includes two 
districts in Fukien province, which were constituted 
a separate field in 1896, because the people have a 
dialect of their own in one district, while in parts 
of the other the Amoy dialec’t is used. The 
Methodist niistfioiurieh began itmeiating woik as 
early as 1860, but Hing-hwa was not occupied by 
foreign resident missionaries till 1890 The whole 
Bible was early tiaiisldted into the colloquial, in 
addition to other literature, and issued from the 
Hing hwa Mi‘?&ion Press 

The other centres in this district aie Ing-chung 
and Sien-yu jllj fjf ; an both places work has 
been going on since 1863 At Hing-hwa there are 
Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, an orphanage, a Leper 
Rescue Home, as well as a Normal School and 
Women’s Training School, and Industrial Mission 
Press Sien yii has a Boys’ Intermediate School, 
with Boarding School for Girls and Training School 
for Women, and Ing-chung has a Training School 
for Men. 

The medical work of this Conference is 
chiefly at Sien-yu, where there is a good Women’s 
Hospital. 

The Hing-hwa City Church hoa long been 
entirely self-supporting, and several other circuits 
are now so; the tendency being towards financial 
independence for church work, throughout the 
field 

Conference. The eastern part of the 
Foochow Conference (Yen-p'ing ^ prefecture) 
was cut off in 1916 to form a fresh Conference. 
This prefecture is full of settlers from Kiangsi 
who are mandarin-speaking, and it was decided to 
reach them by opening work m mandarin in 
addition to what was already being done. Twenty- 
seven ordained native pastors are working here. 
Yen-p‘ing is the chief centre, opened in 1902; the 
others are Yung-an Sf (1910), and Yu-ki m iSI 
(1914). 

There are boarding schools for boys and girls 
at Yen p*ing, and a Women’s Training School, 
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besides primary schools everywhere. There are 
general hospitals at Yen-p‘ing and Yung-an, and a 
great deal oi itinerating medical work is carried on 
side by side with the evangelistic work. 

Central China Mission, * The work was begun 
in 1867 when the Rev. V.C. and Mrs Hart arrived 
in Kiukiang from Foochow. In 1869 the Central 
China Mission was formed; and it wast organized 
into a Conference in 1907. (In 1912 this Central 
China Conference was divided , the old name being 
retained by the stations in Kiangsu and Anhui; 
while those further up the Yangtze took the name 
of the KiangSii Conference). The chief station of 
the Central China Mission is Nanking This work 
was began in 1883 ; and of late years (1913) a large 
institutional Church has been opened, with a street 
chapel, a reading room, a school for boys, etc The 
Methodists take a leading part in a number of 
Institutions for Higher Education, viz , the 
University of Nanking, a Women’s Bible School; a 
Nurses’ Training School, a Theological Seminary 
and Bible Training School ; in addition to a Girls’ 
Boarding School run by the Mission itself 

The Philander Smith Memorial Hospital in 
Nanking was opened in 1885, the first to be started 
in that city. The building is now occupied by a 
Boys’ Middle School. The medical work is now 
done at the Union Hospital (opened 1914), the 
property of the University of Nanking Chinkiang 
was occupied in 1881, and in 1884 a Girls’ School 
was opened under Miss Mary C Robinson which 
became famous There are also a new Woman’s 
Hospital, and a Boys’ Orphanage (132 boys), where 
half the day is given to study and half to farm 
work or learning of trades. The fine system of 
water-ways of which this city is the centre makes 
it an ideal district for evangelistic itinerations 

Wuhu was opened in 1683, and is the centre of 
a flourishing work There is a fine church in the 
city with Girls* and Boys’ Schools adjoining, a 
large general hospital and a flourishing work for 
women. 

At Shanghai, the M E miseionanes are con- 
nected with the Methodist Press, and the Mission 
has provided the China Medical Missionary Asso- 
ciation and the China Christian Educational 
Association with their General Secretaries Shang- 
hai IS also the Episcopal residence of Bishop W S 
Lewis, one of the General Superintendents of the 
M.E.M. 

Ktanf/ai Conference. Though the Mission 
intends to occupy the whole of Kiangsi, and the 
part of Hupei north of the Yangtze, there are at 
present only two cities with resident missionaries. 
In 1867, shortly after the opening of Kiukiang as 
a treaty port, Dr. V. C and Mrs. Hart and Rev. 
Elbert S, Todd established themselves there, a 
number of othera joining them in the next six 


years. In 1881, the Fowler Institute, the mission’s 
first attempt at higher educational work, was 
opened. This later developed into the William 
Nast College (the only school of college grade in 
Kiangsi with its twenty-six millions), which for 
the greater part of its history has been under the 
present Head, Rev. C. F. Kupfer, Ph.D. 

Nanch’ang, the capital of the province, was 
not occupied by foreigners till 1899, though the 
city and neighbourhood had been worked for a 
number of years Both centres have Girls’ High 
Schools and Bible Training Schools for Women. 
There is a considerable number of primary schools. 
The Medical work is especially interesting, as 
in addition to Men’s Hospitals at both centres, there 
lb a Hosjiital for Women and Children at Nanch‘ang 
under the care of Dr. Mary Stone, and another at 
Kiukiang under Dr. Ida Kahn. These two ladies are 
daughters of the mission, who studied medicine in 
the U S.A. 

North China Conference This embraces work 
in Peking, three other centres in Chihli, and one in 
Shantung. Work was begun in 1869, when the Rev. 
and Mrsi, L N. Wheeler and Rev and Mrs. H. H 
Lowry were sent to Peking from Foochow. In 1872, 
Tientsin was occupied, and Shanhaikuan in 1890, 
T'ai an in Shantung, though worked from 1895, 
was not a foreign -manned station till 1898. In the 
Boxer year, one of the Mission's Peking churches 
bhcltered both Chinese Christians' and missionaries 
till they entered the Legations, and one of its agents 
was placed in charge of the fortifications. A 
number of Chinese converts suffered martyrdom, 
and all the property was dcstroyeid’. After tho 
rebellion was over the mission did not rebuild at 
Tsun-hua (opened 1873) but purchased property 
instead at Ch’ang-li g SI which was occupied in 
1903. 

Educational work, A Girls* School waa opened 
in Peking in 1872; and in 1878 a Boys’ Boarding 
School with 6 pupils. This latter was changed m 
1885 into the Wiley Institute, which again became 
in 1888 Peking University, with 4 Departments, viz , 
Arts, Science, Theology and Medicine, the Rev, 
L, W. Pilcher being first President The Univer- 
sity was incorporated by the Legislature of the 
State of Now York in 1890. It was destroyed in 
1900 and re-erected in 1901. In 1915 it became 
part of the federated Peking University. Peking 
is tho Episcopal residence of Bishop J. W. 
Bashford, one of the General Superintendents of 
the M. E, M. 

Extensive plans are on foot to develop a great 
institutional church in the South city of Peking 
with a system of day-schools grading up into a 
middle school, and finally into the University. The 
Tientsin middle school is largely self-supporting, 
and when more dormitories are added will be 
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entirely so. There are also Boys’ Boarding Schools 
at Ch*ang-Ji and T‘ai-an. All these four centres 
have Girls’ Schools, and Poking, Ch‘ang'li and 
T‘ai*an ha\e Women’s Training Schools, and there 
are day schools everywhere. 

The M E. M. in. Shantung recently made a 
plan for placing m every district city m their 
territory a church and an intermediate school, with 
day schoola in the neighbourhood of each. It was 
expected that for five years the Church in Germany 
would have supplied the funds for tins, but the 
European War has put an end to these hopes. 

Medical Work In 1879 Dr Howaed (after- 
wards Mrs. King), was called to Tientsin to attend 
Lady Lj, the wife of Li Hung-chano , while there, 
she was given the use of a theatre as a dispensary 
where she treated over 17(X) patients in the year 
A Women ’.s Hospital was built in Tientsin by the 
Mission, in which tn one year Dr Howard 
prescribed for nearly 23,000 patients 

There are also Women’s Hospitals at Peking, 
T'ai-an, and Tientsin , and the one for men at 
Peking has been recently enlaiged and newly 
equipped , two more die planned foi T‘ai-an 

West China Conferenct’ Chungking w^aa chosen 
as the headquarters of this mission, and was 
occupied in 1882, with the Kcv L N Wheeler, 
D.D , formerly of Peking, as iSuperni ten dent In 
1883, a good property was bouglit, and evangelistic, 
educational and medical work all begun. 

In the anti-foreign riots of 1886, all the Mission 
property was looted and the houses burned. The 
missionaries were obliged to shelter m the yamcns, 
and finally went to the coast. In 1889, one or two 
workers returned, and the premises wore rebuilt 
In 1890 further reinforcements arrived, and Cheng- 
tu was opened as a Station m 1891 Sui'iung ^ ^ 
was worked from 1896, with foreign residence in 
1900 Tse chow jBf ^ work dates from 1897 ; the 
latest station is Ho chow, ^ . 

Chengtu, as the capital of the province, is the 
centre of the educational work, the mission being 
one of the partners in the West China Union 
University {q v.) There are also intermediate and 
primary schools for boys in this city as well as a 
Girls’ School and Women’s Normal School At 
Chungking there are Boys’ arid Girls’ Boarding 
Schools, senior primary schools at all centre stations, 
with junior schools at all outstations. 

The medical work was begun in 1891 in Chengtu, 
which has a fine general hospital, and there are 
both Men’s and Women’s Hospitals at Chungking; 
another is being planned for Tse chow to be a joint 
institution of the General Society and Women’s 
Board {v, mfrn). 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the M. E. church is entirely independent of the 
General Society. lU first agents were sent to North 


and South China in 1871 ; the next year, to Central 
China , and ten years later to West China 

The first Girls* Boarding School under the 
W.F.M S wa.s opened in 1871 ; the first Bible- 
woman’s Training School in 1879; the first 
orplianage in 1861 j all at Foochow. The first 
modical work was begun at Hing-hwa about 1896. 
In 1916, out of the 343 missionaries, 136 were agents 
of the W F M.S., who have greatly multiplied the 
above-mentioned activities in addition to doing 
evangeliHic work 

The M.E M has always believed in Qhnatian 
education as an evangelizing opportunity, and all 
itb educational system is evangelistic throughout. 
It hab in all 600 places for regular preaching, and 
as many more legularly visited. 

In 1913, a Forward Movement began in the 
Foochow (Conference, having as its chief aims (1) 
The development of the Churches’ rehgioub life by 
systematic Bible I'^tudy, with oxaniinations in tho 
same, and (2) inci easing the self-support of the 
Chinese church 

The Movement has now been taken up by all 
the Conferences, and has become part of the ( Centen- 
nial programme (for 1919) of the M. E. M, 
throughout the world 

Statibtu-? foi year emling DeceniUei 31, 1916, 
m< lading those of the Woineii’b Board, 

Foieigii Foite 374 

(’hinesp Staff 2,959 

( 'ommunicants 29,709 

Non-communicant members 22,729 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION (South) 

Hrddqunrters . — Nashville, Tennessee, U.S A 

Entered China, 1848 

Works in Chekiang and Kiangsu, in five 
districts 

Sha7it/hat Di<itnrt was opened in 1848 by the 
arrival of C. Taylor, M D who was followed in 
1849 by the Rev J Jenkins Other rcMnforcemcnt‘=! 
continued to ainve till 1860, among them the 
Revs J, W Lambuth and Young J Allen {q v ) 
The (’ivjI War in the USA stopped further 
workei s being sent for 15 years. Sungkiang ft ft 
IS the second foreign-manned station in this district, 
opened in 1888, The two churches m Shanghai 
have long been entirely self-supporting 

Soochow District was opened in 1858 by tho 
Rev J, W Lambuth, D D The evangelistic work 
chiefly centres round the educational and medical 
institutions There are a large number of out- 
stations m the country around. 

Hvchow District IBjfH lies mostly in N Che- 
kiang and was opened in 1898 Evangelistic, 
educational and medical work are all carried on. 
A large number of out-stations in the surrounding 
country are occupied by Chinese preachers and are 
visited regularly by the missionaries in charge. 
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Ch‘ai}ffchow ^ ^ in Kiangsu vvas opened in 
1904. In the previous year a native preacher was 
sent to this city to begin woik The gentry had 
determined that neither Protestant nor Boman 
Catholic Christians should ever be permitted to 
settle there, but in a few months, the Chinese 
preacher had seouied a house and a chapel where 
instruction was regularly given, and when the 
foreign missionaries came on the scene, no opposi- 
tion was shown. 

Thioughout the whole field, evangelistic work 
IS earned on by 30 ordained preachers, 60 un- 
ordained evangeli'^ts, and a number of Bible women, 
in addition to the efluits of foreigners set apart 
entirely for that puipose. 

Kdyrotional WorJc I^ike the sister mission of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chuich Noith, the Southern 
Methodists ha^e from the beginning believed in 
education as an evangelizing agency As soon as 
possible, day-schools wete opened in every centre 
where a loieigner or re.sponsible CJhinese helper 
could give oversight, and middle schools exist in 
all the five centres, while Higher Education is 
earned on in Shanghai and Soochow^ (See ISoochow 
, also vifra for the educational work of 
the Women's Foreign Mission Society) 

The Medical Work of the Mission was the first 
to be inaugurated, the first worker being a medical 
man Begun in Shanghai in 1848, it met with 
several seiious interruptions, and in 1882 it was 
removed to Sooebow, where a hospital was built 
in 1883 Since 1903 this has been self-supporting, 
and has been able, in addition to meeting running 
e^pcnses and paying native assistants, to put up 
extra residences, etc , as required. The officials 
and people of Sooebow have contiibuted liandsomely 
to an institution which they have learned to 
a])pieciate A Medical School was associated with 
the Hospital from the start. 

There is aFo a hospital at Huchow, and in 
1915 the medical w^oik there was amalgamated with 
that of the American Baptist Mission (North) 

The Liteiary Worh of the Mission has been very 
considerable, and the list of Dr Young J Allen's 
works, some translated for the Government, and 
some original works and translations for missionary 
purposes, is a noble one Dr Allen’s translation 
of Dr J. W. Lee's work The Making of a Man 
IS said to be one of the very tew C^hristian books 
likely to become a classic 

Dr. J. W. Lambttth, Dr A P Pakkeh. and 
Professor N Gist Gee of Sooebow University, are 
other well-known names in this connection. Dr. 
Paukeh edits the Chinese Christian Advocate^ 
w'hich has a weekly circulation of 2,500 among the 
Chinese Methodist Christians 

The Women's Societjfc sent its first representative 
in 1875 ; and while doing etangelistic work, 


and working Bible Women's Schools at Sungkiang 
and Soochow, has specialized in educational work 
in the Shanghai centre and medical, industrial and 
educational work in Soochow The educational 
work includes day-schools for girls and boys, and 
boarding-schools for girls The first girls' boarding- 
school in Shanghai was begun in native quarters by 
Mrs J W Lambuth about 1874, but this school 
was atU*i wards (1904) amalgamated with a similar 
one at Sungkiang , the McTyeire School m Shanghai 
was opened by Miss Laura Haygood in 1902, to 
provide a liberal education for the daughters of 
wealthy and higher class Chinese The study of 
C’hristian books has always been compulsory, but 
has never affected the patronage of the institution, 
which IS entirely self-supporting, except for the 
salaries of foreign teachers The Sungkiang school 
is ot lower grade, and prepares for the McTyeire 
School In 1917, the latter which provides a 
twelve years’ course, has about 300 pupils 

In Soochow, besides a Bible Women’s Institute, 
theie IS the Laura Haygood Boarding-School for 
gills, the high school department of which has been 
made (1916) into a normal school, and a middle school 
(opened 1901) with 150 pupils In West Soochow, 
there is a fine industrial work which supports 150 
women, also a girls' preparatory school and a 
Kindergarten Training School; besides other schools 
in and near the city 

In Huchow there is a Boys’ Anglo-Chinese 
School with an enrollment of 132 m 1917, and a 
girls' school with 120 pupils, besides a number of 
day schools 

The medical work of the Women’s Board is 
all done at Soochow where the Mary Black Hospital 
was opened m 1888 A Medical School for Women, 
and a Nurses' Training School are carried on in 
connection with it 

At Ch‘angchow, there are two flourishing day 
schools for girls, and two strong centres for women's 
work in the city, and several out-stations are worked 
from here 

Statistics Meth. Epis. Miss. South, 1917 


Foreign Missionaries , 110 

Chinese Staff about 500 

Communicants . 7,325 

Non -communicant Members 10,977 


METHODIST MISSIONS, In addition to the 
American Methodist Protestant Mission which is 
at present affiliated with the A.B.C F M. there are 
eight Societies of the Methodist faith and order 
working in China, Pour ol these are from USA. 
one from Canada, and two from England. They 
are : — 

1, American Free Methodist Mission. 

2, American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
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3. American Methodist Episcopal (South) 

Mission. 

4. Canadian Methodist Mission. 

6. Evangelical Association of North America 

6 United Evangelical Church Mission. 

7. United Methodist Missionary Society. 

8. Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. 

(iScc under each). 

The two Methodist Episcopal Churches of 
America, are taking steps towards corporate union 
in the home country, and the union of their work 
on the mission field will follow. One of the English 
societies, the United Methodist, is itself a union 
of three bodies amalgamated in recent years, and 
works the three fields established by the earlier 
communities. Two of the American Societies, the 
United Evangelical Church Mission and the Evan- 
gelical Absociation of North America, represent 
Christian bodies which have arisen among German- 
Americans, and are included among Methodists as 
having most affinity with them. 

METHODIST PROTESTANT MISSION. 

Headquarters — ^Kansas City, Kansas, U.S A. 

Entered Chtna, 1909 

Works in Kalgan, Chihli. 

The Methodist Protestant Church of America 
made its first attempt to establish a mission in 
China by sending out two ladies about 1900; but 
one married, and the other retired. 

In 1909, the Society made a second attempt to 
secure a footing in China, and as the station of the 
American Board at Kalgan was greatly in need of 
re-inforcements, it was decided to take over the 
work there. In the course of a few years, all the 
buildings were purchased by the Methodist Pro- 
testant Society, which ranks as an Associate 
Mission of the A.B C F.M. The Home Church is 
in process of joining the union of the two Methodist 
Episcopal Churches, North and South, which will 
probably afiect the grouping of its work in China 

Statistics, January 1st, 1917. 

Foreign missionaries . . 4 

Chinese Stai! ... 23 

Communicants . , . 326 

Non-communicant members 16 

MEZZA&ARBA, JEAN AMBROISE, is so 

named by P Bruck&r, but other writers give his 
Christian name as Jean Antoine or Charles 
Melchior. He was Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
was sent out as legate a latere to China in 1719 by 
Pope CkiSMENT XI, to carry to K'ano Hsi the con- 
tribution Ex ilia die and to settle the question of 
the Chinese Bites in the Church. He reached 
Macao in September, 1730, and left Peking in 
March of the following year. He reached Borne 
again in 1732, having accomplished very little. He 
brought back with him the body of Cardinal de 


Tourkon, the previous legate, who had died in 
confinement at Macao. See Hites Controversy, 
MIAO TAG, MA Miao islands, a group in the 
entrance to the Qulf of Chihli. They were held by 
the British, as Chefoo was by the French, through 
the winter ox 1860-61, after the signing of the Treaty 
of Tientsin. 

MIAO TZO. See Aborigines, 

MICH IE, ALEXANDER, was born in Fife- 
shire in 1833. He came to China into a business 
firm in 1853, but in 1883 he settled in Tientsin, 
where he acted as the Times correspondent. He 
died in England on August 7, 1902 Besides many 
papers, reports, etc., he published The Englishman 
in Ohtnfif 1900, dealing with the life of Sir 
Rutherford Alcock. 

MICIUS. See Mo Tzu, 

Ml Cl US, the Latinized form of Ml Tzfi, (also 
called Mo Tzfi) like Mencius for M^ng Tzfi, etc , 
used first by Faber. See Mo Tzii 

MIDDLE KINGDOM i|i |y Chung kuo^ an 
expression used in the Shih Chtng several times 
It may mean either the Imperial domain as sur- 
rounded by the vassal States, or the whole under 
imperial rule as surrounded by the barbarians It 
has naturally come to be used as the common name 
for China in spite of improved knowledge of 
geography. 

Ml LEI PUSA. See Maitreya, 

MILLET. Setaria italica^ or Italian millet, 
Hsiao Mi and Panicum mdxaceum^ Huang Mi 

(**) are varieties of small millet largely grown 
in North China and especially in Manchuria. The 
former, spiked millet, is used only as a change of 
diet, or in many districts for feeding the pet birds 
which are such a feature of Chinese life. They are 
summer crops; their rapid development and high 
endurance of drought which they share with the 
more valuable tall millet, adapt them admirably to 
the climate of N. China and Manchuria, where the 
rams begin only after late June and where weather 
too cold for growth comes earlier in the fall than in 
the south Even there their quick maturity permits 
them to be used to great advantage in the systems 
of multiple cropping so generally adopted, while 
their great resistance to drought permits them to be 
used on the higher lands where water is not avail- 
able for irrigation. 

King found the yield of small millet in Shan- 
tung to be 54 bushels of seeds (s2,7(X) lbs.) and 
4,800 lbs. of straw per acre, worth 935. Hosib 
found the yield in Manchuria to be from 2,000 to 
2,100 lbs. Another variety, Panicum crus-gdU^ is 
also widely grown in China. 

Kino ; Farmers of Forty Centuries; Hosib : 
Manchuria, * 
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MILNE, WILLIAM, was* born in Aberdeenshire 
in 1786, and was sent by the London Missionary 
Society in 1813 to join Mobbison m Macao* He 
was lor bidden by the Homan Catholic authorities 
to remain there, and being also driven from Canton 
alter a few months* residence, he travelled through 
the Malay archipelago distributing the New Testa- 
ment, and at last settled in Malacca. Here a 
punting press was put up and an Anglio- Chinese 
College founded, and one magazine in Chinese and 
one in English (lndo‘Ch%nest Ghantr) were started. 
But his health was bad, the work was too heavy, 
and he died at Malacca in 1822, aged 37 

MILNE, WILLIAM CHARLES, son of the 

missionary Dr. William Milne, was born at sea 
between Canton and Malacca in 1815. After 
graduating at Aberdeen he was .sent to China by 
the London Missionary Society in company with 
Legoe, and he reached Macao in December, 1839 
He travelled a great deal, and was one of the 
delegates to prepare the Delegates* Version (q v ) 
With Medhtjbst and Stbonach he worked at a 
translation of the Old Testament apart from the 
delegatee He returned to England in 1854 and his 
connection with the Missionary Society ceased in 
1856 In 1858 he returned to China as interpreter 
in the Consular service He was at Foochow till 
the establishment of the British Legation in Peking 
in 1861, when he removed there as teacher to the 
student-interpreters He died there in 1863, and 
was buried in the Kussian cemetery. 

He was the author of various Chinese books ; 
his English works are Zt/c tn Chtna^ London, 1867, 
a work which went through several editions and 
has been translated into French, and Narrative of a 
Seven-months Residence m Ningpo, in the Chinese 
Repository, vols xin and xvi 

Wylie * Memorials of Protestant Missionaries 

MINAS. See Sturmdae 

MINERALS. ANTIMONY, fli, of which 
China produces a great deal more than any other 
country, is widely distributed throughout the western 
provinces, but is chiefly mined in three districts of 
Hunan , the best, containing 70 per cent of stibmte, 
being produced from the mines of Sinhua and 
Anhua on the Tzu River m the centre of the 
province The mines are worked by the Hua Chang 
Antimony Refining Company, of Changsha, who 
hold a monopoly of refining in Hunan. Antimony 
is worked also in Szechuen, and in West Kuangsi, 
whence the ore is sent to Wuchow for refining, works 
having been established there in 1905, Just across 
the border in Yunnan there are mines at Kaihua, 
worked by the Pao Hua Company; but antimony 
is worked by native methods in several other parts 
of Kuangsi and Yunnan. Works have been recently 


erected at Samshui (Kuangtung) for refining 
antimony regulus. 

An enormous appreciation in value was due 
to the demand created by the war. In July 1914 
the price of regulus on the London market was £25 
per tun, at the end of the year £70, in 1916, £90. 
Later m 1916 the price dropped very heavily owing 
to Japan being overstocked. 

China IS now the largest producer of Antimony 
01 G, and from a time soon after the outbreak of the 
war has practically controlled the market. The 
alloy known as *‘hard lead** is of special interest 
at the present time (1917) as it is being employed 
in the manufacture of shrapnel bullets. Lead- 
antimony alloys are employed for the making of 
acid-resibting valves The pnticipal use of 
Antimony in peace time is for the manufacture of 
type-metal 

The expoit in 1916 was (regulus and crude) 
pds 371,102, value Ilk Tls 11,823, 503; and the 
ore to the value of Tls 1, 383,243. 

ASBESTOS shth jung |K is found m several 
districts, e g Yunyaiig, Hupei and Yangshan, north- 
west corner of Kuangtung, whence it is exported to 
Hongkong and made into non conducting coverings 
foi steamship boilers, at Kmgkuoshan and Laut/u- 
shan, Shantung, and in parts of Manchuiia It is 
used for making stoves, crucibles, etc The fibre 
IS good and very feathery, and by the admixture of 
cotton or hemp it has been woven into articles of 
clothing (Williamson, Journeys tn North China, 
vol, 1 , p 129). 

Three Asbestos mines are worked near 
Kuantien, South east Manchuria, and deposits have 
recently been discovered at Pa chow, Ssfich'uan. 

BISMUTH pi {S. Outcrops in the form of 
native Bismuth and ores of Bismuth glance have been 
examined m Likiang, Kochiu and Yungchang fu, 
Yunnan and South-west of Poseh, Kuangsi ; but the 
natives do not know its uses nor work it. (Fab 
Eastebn Review, Sept. 1915). 

CINNABAR, sulphide of 

mercury, is mined in Kueichou and brought to 
Hankow It is mentioned in Fu Rung (b c. 2,000) 
as an article of tribute sent to the Imperial Court. 
(See Quicksilver, inf ) 

COAIi. The first mention of Coal in Chinese 
literature is by Liu An iJ® (Huai Nan Tzfi) who 
died B c 122. He calls it ping Vanj^^tce-charccalj 
it has also been termed t*u ± Pan earth-charcoal, 
Shih ^ Pan, stone-charcoal and mei flC. 

Coal 18 very widely distributed in China, 
occurring in every single province, but the north- 
eastern area, — Shansi, Chihli, Honan, and Shan- 
tung, is the most important, where the deposits 
are of Permian or Upper Carboniferous age. The 
coals of China are as varied in quality as those of 
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the United States, but the proportion of lignite is j 
comparatively small, and that of anthracite to 
bituminous relatively larger than that in the United 
States 

1 Anthracite. The resources of Shansi are 
practically equal to those of Pennsylvania, and 
sre the most striking in the country, as they are so 
thick, so little disturbed, so well exposed, and so 
widely distributed, having an extent of nearly 200 
miles north and south, and from 25 to 30 miles east 
and west. The held extends southward into Honan, 
where it is worked by the Pu chung Corporation 
who recorded an output of over one million tons 
for the year ending June 30, 1917, while the Shansi 
field IS worked, but not very extensively as yet by 
the PaO'Chin Mining Co 

In Shantung anthracite is worked at Poshan 
In Chihli three areas, that of the Kin- Han Bail way 
district, and those of the Peking-Shanhaikwan and 
Pokmg-Kalgan railway districts, are well worked 

Anthracite also occurs in W Hupei and in 
Hunan in thin scams , the produce of Honan and 
Shansi is gradually finding its way south 

2 Bituminous The most important ccal 
mines of China are those at Tongshan and Lmsi, 
which, with those of Lanchow, m the same field 
(N E Chihli), are now worked by the Kailan 
Mining Administration, {q ) Their output fiom 
July 1, 1916 to June 30, 1917 was 2,928,584 tons. 

The next mines in imiiortance are those at 
Fushun, near Moukden (hub-bituminous and of 
Tertiary age), where the workable coal has been 
estimated at 800,000,000 tons Their output from 
July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917, was 2,049,917 tons 

Near-by are the Pensihu mines, also semi< 
bituminous; theie aie other areas in Manchuria, 
but so far they are not considered of much imi>or- 
tanco In N Chihli and Shansi there is also much 
of this coal, and in Shensi are bituminous fields, 
whose extent was probably ovei -estimated by von 
Richthofen, but these Mesozoic basins of Shensi 
and also of Kansu will be tapped when the 
pi ejected Lanchow railway is opened The 
Jurassic coal of Inner Western Mongolia is also 
regarded as of great importance 

A vast, uniform, and continuous coal-field 
covers nearly all the southern districts of Fukien, 
extending to Kiangsi, the Anki, Imngyen (anthra- 
cite), Tingchow, Shaowu, and Kienning prefectures, 
but this wealth is almost entirely neglected 

In Ssfich'uan coal is widely diffused, and 
differs in quality, from lignite in the far west to 
bituminous in the north and anthracite in the east. 
Bituminous coal occurs nearly all over Yunnan, 
(except in the S E.), Kuangtung and Kueichou, 
(except in the eastern portion) At KoupouchSn, 
in S Yunnan, the Tonkin Railway is supplied. In 
W. China, except in the districts mentioned, it is 


impossible to travel 50 miles in any direction 
without finding either coal outcrops or workings. 
Outcrops are worked down to water level and then 
abandoned 

The great southern coal-field lies to the east of 
the Siang River, in Hunan and Kiangsi. The 
greater part of the field is in Hunan, but the 
inoflt important pioduccr, the collieries of the 
llan-Yeh-Ping Iron and Coal Co, aie at Pingsiang, 
in Kiangsi This coal is a bituminous coking 
variety with associated thin seams of anthracite 
The field stretches E N. E to Fouliang, and there 
are other smaller belts besides this immense one 

3 Lujnitc The amount, as stated above, 
is comparatively small It occurs in Chihli north 
(>( the Gieat Wall (Jehol district), in Manchuria, 
and in considerable quantities in W China, in the 
f diied-up lake legioiih of Yunnan and Kuon hou and 
III W Ssuch*uan. 

As far as picsent knowledge goes, tlieie are 
probably one thousand billion metiu ions in China, 
enough to siiiijily the whole world for the next 
thousand year'* (VV^ K Ting, Diicctor of Geolo- 
gical Suivey m China) 

The Export in 1916 was tons 1,314, ,822 value 
Hk I'ls 6,737,691, and the impoit was tons 1,421, 
991, value 'fls 8,975,836 Far E'vsiliin PhvjEw 
(passim) 

COPPER, Sm Vun<j The coj^per dopo^^its of 
Yunnan have yielded in the past practically all the 
copper lequned for minting and other pm poses in 
China and Burma The Tungchwan hills have been 
the chief source of supply , the mines weie oiganiiied 
in 1697, and mining made a government monopoly 
in 1738, for the increajsed demand lor brass coinage 
(the little copper produced in Hupei, Shansi, and 
Chihli being insufficient) Four thousand tons wore 
sent to Peking annually thencefoiwaid, unlil the 
outbreak of the great Mabommedan rebellion in 
Yunnan in 1858 put a stop to work for ncaily 20 
yeais, since when the output has never reached 
figures approaching the 8,000 tons which wcie 
averaged at the close of the 10th century At 
present only ten thousand to thirteen thousand 
piculs are mined yearly Other mines in Yunnan 
are those N of Tali Lake, where the ores woikcd 
are c’hiefly oxides and carbonates; hero also groat 
development is possible In the Shan State of 
llswenli there are workings at Mahpa. 

The ores mined at Tungchwan are malachite, 
azurite, cuprite, pyrites, etc. 

In Yungohangfu on the extreme we&t there 
are mines which before the rebellicn produced 
10,000 piculs annually 

In Ssfich'uan a little copper is mined in the rich 
region of Hweilichow. 

The export in 1916 was pels. 564,818, value Tla, 
9,066,681. 
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(.0 OPERAS, ch'iny fan flf 8, (sulphate o£ 
lion), i» found in combination with coal m some 
distiicts of SsClch‘uan It is separated by boiling 
the coal dust, drawing off the water, and ie*boihng 
the latter till it thickens, when it is pouied into 
wooden moulds, where it solid ihes. Copperas is 
employed in tlie dyeing industry as an ingredient in 
black-colour dyeing 

GOLD thin ^ Little gold is mined in China, 
the most promising localities appear to be the Mo-ho 
mines on the river of that name, (an affluent of the 
Amur), and the neighbourhood, whore piospectois 
have worked since 1866 Attempts to mine gold 
have also been made in many paits of (Central and 
South Manchuria, especially near Hingking and on 
the upiier wateis of the Hun lliver Theie aie also 
mines near Jehol (Kouliang, etc ) and at (.'liaoyang, 
Lanping, etc., further east m Chihli On the 
Russian frontier, near Drga, and in IC Mongolia, 
gold IV collected, and in Siinng prefectiiie, etc , 
Kansu, as well as in Hi 

In S C’hina gold e\ists in Chao (.hmg fu and 
Ibeie IS placer gold in Lienchow (near Pakhoi) , 
in Kuanghi it occurs in four districts, especially in 
Pinglo, there is a little in Hunan ami in Tsun i 
di'-itrict of Kueichoii * 

Anothci souice ot supply is the ininch and liver 
beds of the Tibetan bolder land of Ssuthhian 
Heio Viceroy Chao Eiih-fong initiated the iiolicy 
of oflicial woikiijg, but a mining eiigmeci reported 
adversely on the prospects, even with the use ot 
modem machinery, and tho ventuio cainato an end 
How'ever, piivaLe enterprise still rarued on in the 
Tachienlu, Litang, Deige, and other districts 
A rough official estimate of the annual yidd is 
12,000 Chinese ounces^ vvoilli £45,000 Non* 
continuous veins aio said to exist, but the 
Goveinment proposes to resume opciation when 
funds are available 

The best known mine in China is that of 
Chou yuen, about 40 miles S W of (Jhefoo, wheie 
a quartz vein fiom 40 to 90 tcet wide has been 
uncovered for more than a mile in length \ 200,000 
tons of ore have been developed here, but the mine 
has been closed for some time At P'lngtu, near 
by, are other mines probably of considciable value 
In Yunnan tho most notable mines are those at 
'Falang where there is a consi del able yield annually 
T. T Read, in his aiticle on tho Mineial Resourceb 
of China, comes to the conclusion that with the 
exception of Manchuria and the Yunnan-Sbuclpuan 
region the gold mining industry gives little promise 
of growth. 

In the Amur region there are estimated to be 
6 million tons of high-grade ore (Fab Eastebn 
Review, Oct, 1913) but how much of this is m 
Chinese soil is not stated 


Repobt on Tachienlu, etc. , See Edkins . 
ChmenG Ciitrefutf; British Consular REPORTb 
The alluvial gold of Manchuria has been well 
dc'Ciibed by C W PuitiNoroN Mining Magazine, 
vol IV, 1911; the deposits in Chihli by H. 0. 
HoovEft Transactwn of the Inbtitution of Mining 
and Metalliiigy, vol x, 1901-02, and the Liaotung 
peninsula dcpo'^its by Bogdanovitch ZeiUchnft 
fttt piakfi^ihv Geologic, vol. vii p 240. 

GRAPHITE, or PJ.UMBAGO, hei ih‘im fen 
Sff iSflJj occurs in llunan, in Yunnan on tho Upper 
Mekong, and was discoveied m 1900 at Kaotzii, west 
o+ Chinkiang In 1915 a deposit was dibcovered in 
the II engchowfui distiict ot Hunan, and is exists 
also near Wenchow (Chekiang) and m Kuangtung 
The Chinese call it “unripe coal”, but it is in 
leality geologically at the other end of the scale 
GYPSUM — ^ ^ s/tih lao, Laige quantitieb 
of gypsum aie dug in the Yingcheng diatiict ot 
Ilupei, vvheie theie aio extensive salt springs It 
wMv discovered during tho T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, wdien 
the piovince was cut off from its ordinary salt 
supplies in Kiangsu by the advance of the rebels 
'riie expoitation from Hankow (practically the solo 
exporting port) was 432,000 piculs in 1913, and most 
ot this went to the Lower Vangtze ports, and to 
Hangchow, Ningpo, and Canton It has also been 
woikcd a good deal in the (ffiih-chow district of 
Anhui, 

Gypsum IS ako found in crystalline formation 
lu the clay beds ot central Yunnan and S E. 
Kueuliou, and ab anhydrite in many ot the caves in 
the limestone foimation peculiar to tho boundaiy 
lountiy between Yiirinau, Kuaiigsi, and Kueithou, 
vvheie it is used locally as medicine. 

It IS used partly foi nianme, paitly for the 
manulactine of the powdei so much used by Chinese 
women as a toundation foi rouge 

The cxpoit in 1916 was pels 169,163, value Tls 
76,292 

Fau Easteun Review, Novembei, 1915 
IRON tUth m is the second in importance of 
China’s niineial lesourcos, and iron ore is found in 
eveiy piov nice, but is only worked by native methods 
whcie coal is also pro^ent, owing to the large 
quantity of coal used in iron smelting This is the 
case in Shan*»i, where non is paiticulaily abundant 
The chiet producing districts are Pingtingchow, 
the neighbourhood of Taiyiianfu; Taiping-hsien in 
the y W , and ebjiccially Lu-an-fu, the wares from 
which are famous all ovei (ffima T T Read (Far 
Faafcni Jit view, July, 1912), the leading authority, 
states that the iron ores of Shansi are limonite and 
hematite, occurring in shales and sandstones of 
carboniferous age, but owing to their distribution 
there is no sufficient supply of uniform ore to form 
Uie basis of blast-furnace work on a largo scale, at 
least so far as they have been explored up to the 
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present. Shensi, the neighbouring province, is 
likely to be of importance as an iron field in the 
future. Iron also occurs in many widely scattered 
parts of Chihlx and in Manchuria, especially near 
Tiehling (“iron lange”) and on the Hun River It 
also occurs in Shantung, in magnetite, but the 
deposit IS not of a promising nature : one mine, that 
of Chmlingchen, is worked. It is intended to work 
some deposits in N, W. Honan. 

In the Yangtze Valley the iron ores at Tayeh, 
owned by the Han-Yeh-Ping Iron and Coal Co , 
with works at Hankow and Hanyang, are 
extensively worked, and the finished product is 
exported abroad Hunan is at present unpromising, 
but further exploration may yield good results. In 
Fukien lion exists in a large unexplored area from 
Ankhoe up to Kiangsi In Kuangtung mines have 
been worked foi centunes at Pingyuan and Cheng* 
pmg, — the iron sugar pans and other wares of 
Chaochowfu aie famous. In Western China iron 
exists every wheie S of lat. 28*^ and W. of 
longitude 105 , and in patches both N and E of 
these areas, being mined and woiked in every 
prefecture of Yunnan and m Kuoichou It ib also 
well distiibuted over Ssfich^uan, ©specially on the 
Kueichou bolder, from which comes much of the 
iron used in making the vast iiumbeis of pans used 
in salt-evaporatmg m the great salt districts 

For lull accounts of the industry see T T 
Read*s paper, and A. J Mooue-Bennett, The 
Mtnetal Areas of W (Jhtna, Far Eastern Review, 
Nov , 1915 

The export of non in 1936 was (pig) pels 
2,392,122, value Hk Tls, 5,174,974, (ore) pels 
4,679,754, TU 915,104 

LEAD ch*ten. The best known lead mines 
aie those of Shuikoushan, on the Upper Siang 
River, S Hunan They have been worked for 200 
years, but it is only recently that foreign macluiiery 
has been installed They produce lead and zinc ore 
and by-products In 1914, 53,000 tons of galena, 
22,000 tons of zinc-hlonde, and some sulphur were 
produced, 

MALACHITE Green paint Ift^is made by 
triturating malachite to a powder, and mixing it 
with white lead and oil Malachite is also employed 
in painting and colouring porcelain and glass 
Williams : Commercial GuidCf p. 130 

MANGANESE meny jjj ore has been found 
near Pakhoi, and a little has been exported. 

MARBLE — The best marble workings in 
China are those near Talifu, Yunnan, where the 
quantity in sight is enormous. It has a curious 
staining of dark green and reddish brown running 
irregularly through the stone, which in the finished 
panels (used for screens and pedestals) bears a 
strong resemblance to trees and scenery. Except 
for this staining the stone is of very high quality. 
Fae Eastben Rivibw, Nov. 1916. 


MOLYBDENUM, (g mu used m pen-nib manu- 
facture, is produced at Yungtaihsien, in Fukien, and 
has been assayed m England with good results 

NICKEL SB or U Nickel ores, consisting ot 
glance, pyrites, and kupfcrnickel occur in the 
gneiss, slates, and quartz rocks of S.E. Yunnan, 
but are not worked Near Weining, N W. Kuei- 
chou, ores containing nickel m conjunction with 
bismuth have been examined, and the metal seems 
to exist associated with cobalt in the Red River 
distuct, AV of Kochiu, S. Yunnan. 

ORPIMENT It 87iih hiian(j — A natuially 
uccmiing compound ot arsenic, is chiefly obtained 
from mines near Chaochow and Menghwa (North- 
wo'^t Yunnan) It is mostly used as a pigment by 
painters , the Malays seem to use it m eye-washes , 
and not a little is employed in making depilatoiy 
soap It occuis in vein or-lode deposits as a soft 
nnneidl, and ib usually ot deep lemon colour with a 
icsinous or peaily lustie. 

Williams Oom/nenwl Gvule^ p 122, 
Tlnoyueh Customs Report, 1909 

PETHOLEUM shh yu {Sh On the S 
of the Gobi desert, at the base of the Nan^han 
Mis m Kansu, 20 miles fiom Shan te-king-pu, 
aie situated peti oleum rocks, whore a dozen 
wells are woi ked , the oil is hero used as a 
lubi leant In Shtuibi, about 100 miles S W. of 
Ningtai hang, iiviilets ot petroleum flow from the 
rocks, the oil being of a gieenish colour and veiy 
fluid, it IS used as an illuininant The crude oil is 
ot vaiious colouis, the best is nearly as white as 
Welter, only the worst, blackish, is used tor 
lubiicdting Theie aio said to be fitly wells in 
Slionsi. The refined oil is sent to Hsi-an, where 
it undersells foitngn kerosene oil 

Petroleum is not wotkod jn Western China, hut 
natural gas has been seen in many places in the 
«!ouih and west ot Ssuch'uaii, and in the salt well 
district IS used in the reduction of salt It has been 
noted in the far north of Yunnan, and in Burma 
theie arc large workings (Far Eastern Review, 
February, 1914). 

QUK^KSILVER jg altui yin A broad bolt 
of quicksilver exists in N, Kueichou, running into 
Hunan, in Fenghuangfcing, where the mines are 
earned m dolomite ; it has been worked for 
centuries Tho ore is cinnabar (mercury sulphide) 
associated with stibnite (antimony sulphide). The 
Chinese crush it by hand and pan it down, while the 
pofirer ores and tailings are retorted in an ingenious 
way for their contents. (Far Eaetern Review, 
Sept 1915). 

In W, and N. Yunnan cinnabar is found in the 
dolomitic sandstouee and in the beds of streams 
entering the Salween, Mekong and Yangtze Rivers, 
and is washed for by the natives much as they wash 
for gold. The same methods are adopted in S. W. 
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Sauoh'uan, especially in the Tung basin Unfor- 
tunately, where ores are smelted, half the mercury 
IS wasted, owing to the retorts not being tight, the 
tuinaces being faulty, and the fuel pool. Both 
cinnabar and quicksilver are uted in tlie native arts, 
especially in the foim of vermilion, in making red 
lacquer, etc, (See Cinnabar, supra) 

The export in 1916 was to the value of Tls 
982,061 

SILVER ^ yin is widely distributed m West 
China, chiefly in Uie form of aigentifeious galena, 
which IS present in every prefecture of Yunnan and 
West Kucichou The chief woikings aie in Yunnan, 
at Tungchwan, Tali (m conjunction with arsenic 
and zinc), near Likiang (with copper) and at 
Taking and Weiyuan in the Shan States region In | 
Kuangsi, Kueichou, and Kiiangtung galena exists | 
over a Y-shaped aica, the piong pointing about | 
N W., and the foot touching the coast iie.ii Swatow j 
Silvei also occuih on the tTibutdTjes of the West I 
River, there is a iich mine at Yuniiing, Ku.uig‘-i, 
in Lopingchou and Noiih ot W'einuig, Kueichou, 
and in the Ifwcilichou distiict of Ssuch^uan 

SOAl^STOISE, shi/i. Steatite is 

quanied in the lulls near Chingticn, 35 miles Ircm 
Wenchow (Chekiang) From this hno compact stone, 
aie manufactuied at Wenchow, vases, images, and | 
ornaments, also tastclul jilaqucs lor which there is 
a corisideiahle demand in Bia/il and Mexico The j 
soapstone is, liovvover, infeiior to that fioin * 
Foodiow A quantity is also dug up near Lai chou i 
lu in Shantung, and in Kueichou 

The expoitation in 1913 was 8,000 piculs, almost ' 
all from Wenchow, of the value ot Tls 120,000 
The exjiort of Soapstonci waie in 1916 amounted to i 
Tls 44,108 I 

SIIU^IIUR — ^ hu, gf shih hmmq, etc | 
It exists in its piiie state in many paits of W ' 
and N Yunnan as a deposit on the mouth ot hot 
springs, but is not evpoited, on account of the 
prohihitnc cost of tiansportatum In the T'aiyuan 
lu plain, Shansi, theno is much sulphur, and it 
occuis dlho in Shantung, Manchuria and Kueichou 

TIN . — Im The only important tin mines 
in China are situated at Kochiu, 20 miles S E of 
Mengt^z, where many veins aie w^oiked over a 
surface of 10 square miles Development was 
severely handicapped by the use of ludimentary 
native methods until 1911, when modern machinery 
was set up, and the transport difficulty eliminated 
by the use of an aerial ropeway. A purer metal is 
now obtained by scientific smelting and refining 
The opening of the Yunnan railway also gave an 
enormous stimulus to the industry, which is 
developing very fast. The tin used m the josspaper 
industry in Chekiang is from the Straits . it is 
considered better than Yunnan tin, being more 


malleable. Nearly all the tin produced in 
the Yunnan mines is sent to Hongkong, where it 
refined in native establishments. It arrives in 
three qualities in rectangular slabs measuring 2 
feet long, 1 foot wide, and 1 inch thick. The first 
two qualities are fairly pure, but the third often 
contains as much as 20 per cent, of lead. The slabs 
are melted in concave iron pans, resting on brick 
furnaces fed with wood fuel In the centre of each 
pan IS placed an open iron cylinder surrounded near 
its base on the outside with tin dross, through 
which the molten metal filters into the cylinder, 
emeiging when cooled as a block of refined tin, 
which is sent back to Chinese ports 

Apait from the above, tin is found in the 
Tungchwan district of Yunnan where a lode was 
opened up tor some distance in 1910. Here the ore 
IS stannito Tin is also said to occur S of Shihping 
and IS worked E of Ilianghsieii, as peihtung (white 
coppei) In Kuangsi tm deposits have been worked 
for 50 years at Fuchvvan, and the government has 
now taken up the woiking, but only 100 tons are 
obtained in a year It is found also in the Hohsien 
distiict In ilunan the Lmwu mines are worked 
I and at Kianghua an extensive tm field, little known, 
luns ‘•outh into Kuangsi Here the tin is associated 
with touimalnie, non, and arsenic The Anyuan 
mines, on the Kuangtung bolder of Hunan, are 
better known The native method is as follows 
the clean aisenical oie is fnst stacked for separate 
tieatment, and the balance is roasted, the arsenious 
oxide being collected b^ condensation and re-heated, 
wdicn it IS deposited as a “glass’* and sold for 
agiicultuial purposes The roasted ore is tlien 
flushed by water-driven Chines© stamps and 
concentrated, and smelted into ingots composed of 
99% tm 

Tlio Chinese use tin m many ways alloyed with 
lead and a small proportion of other metals, it forms 
pevrter, and is wrought into many articles for 
domestic and temple uses Rolled into thin sheets, 
it becomes tin foil, and forms the paper cash strewn 
on graves In combination with sulphur, it forms 
mosaic gold, used m female head-dresses and to 
decorate idols, etc It is also employed, with the 
addition of mercury, for mirrors, and with certain 
acids it gives brilliancy and permanency to several 
dyes The original export in 1915 was Pels 134,817, 
value HkTls, 9,330,456 The 1916 figures show 
some decrease. Amoy Customs Report, 1872 and 
Mengtsz C R {passim) 

TUNGSTEN; (3 or Deposits of this 
valuable mineral have recently been discovered in 
Chenchow fu, Hunan, by a Chinese engineer; work 
was begun, but interrupted through labour troubles. 
{North China Daily News, 20 February, 1917). 

In the absence of traces of tin and copper, it is 
easy to work and the export is likely to develop. 
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Tungsten is also found in the hills to the S. and 
S. E, of l^uerhfu near the wild Wa States on the 
Burmese bolder It is usually found in small 
crystalline masses or as laminae with semi-metallic 
lustre, and is washed out by the natives in their 
bcaich foi gc'Jtl and tin Jt is not worked in 
luniian, but in S Burma many Chinese woik the 
dopcsita systematically 

Fa It Eastern Review, Nov 1915 
ZINC, ^ j)m ch*icn The whole domestic 
supply of zint iii China is derived from the S W 
provinces, chiefly Kueichou Spelter has been 
worked for years, for making the alloy fiom which 
cash are manufactured The largest mine is that 
at Oymshan near the Kueichou fiontiei of Yunnan, 
where the mineial occurb as calamine and as blende 
Also at Tungchwan, Mmchiu, and Jakiang in 
Yunnan, Hweilichow in S W Ssuch'uan, and 
Weiningchow in Kueichou Laige quantites of oie 
are also produced in Hcngchow and Yangcliow in 
Hunan and exported to Belgium and Holland 
Outcrojis have also been observed at many places in 
KuangM Spelter isf used in the large centres foi 
making cash, and loi the “old'" bronzes foi sale to 
the unwary toiuist 

The mnu’s with the laigest output of /me, and 
the onl)- mines whore modem methods are in use, 
hie th(JH=^ of iSliui kou-bhan, »S Hunan (see under 
Lvatf) Zinc blende (sphaleiite, a ciiljilude of zinc), | 
galena, and pyrit (‘3 arc the chief innieials present I 
in the oie Output (1914) ot zinc ore, 23,000 tons I 
Imu Easilrn ItKVJEW, dulv, 1912 and Nov 1915 I 

[NS]; 

MING DYNASTY, THE, ^ |IJ, was a Cbinohe | 
one, founded by the Buddhist ex monk Cnu Yuan , 
niANiJ, bettor known by the leign title Hung Wu | 
Aftei driving out the l\Iongols, be made a treaty ' 


with Korea and exacted tribute from Burma. He 
established ibchools, codified the laws^ and cared for 
the welfare ot his people, who numbered sixty 
millions He made Nanking and K‘ai-feng fu his 
capitals His gtaiidson’s throne was usurped by 
Yung Lo ((/ r ), under whom Tonkin was annexed 
and a Chinese admiral sailed to India, Arabia, and 
Africa, He made Peking the capital The Mongols 
invaded China in 1449 and carried the Emperor 
Y"ing Tsung into captivity for eight years, after 
vUiich lit' was allowed to leturn and reigned again 
with a now icign title. Ho forbade the killing of 
slaves and concubines at his burial The dynasty 
1 cached its height of glory under Hsien Tsung and 
IIs7\o Tsung, but a paiLial return to feudalism by 
teiritomil grantu to members of the imperial House 
caused discontent among the people. In 1616 
appcai’t'd the lirst J’ortuguese trader off Canton. 
I ater a Portuguese i aid along the coast was punished 
by a massacre of Portuguese at Ningpo Under 
I Sjtth Tsung and his sucte^sois theie were continued 
1 (onflicts with the Mongols and the Japanese, the 
I latter l)eing granted a bcttlcment near Fusan The 
Spain<iid« and Dntcli settled in the Philippines and 
Foiinosa, and the Jesuit Rkx i gained mfluenc© ni 
l\*king Tender Wan Lt the Manchiis invaded 
China and set up a rival dynasty at Mukden in 1625 
Cater a lebellion bioke out m Shansi, and the rebel 
leader captmed Peking, the Emperor committing 
suicide 'I’he Manchus helped to crush the rebellion 
and established a Manchu dynahty in Peking 

Undei the luic of the Ming dynasty some cele- 
bi lied woik^ w^cio fuiblished, such <ib an Encyclopae- 
dia Hsinff h tn rh'uan aim 14 ^ Mental 

Philosophy, and a complete (icoqraphicul Jit cord. 
The aits of ])oetry and painting flourished, together 
indnstnes of pottery, cloisonne, textiles, etc 


Dynastic Title 

}*erFonal name Accession 

Title of Reign. 

Adopted 

A D 

:Cc IQ 

T‘ai Tsu 

^ lip Yuan Chang 

n iJ 

1368 

iiL ^ Hung Wu 

1368 


Hui Ti 

Aft? Yiin Wen 

1398 

jyi i Chien Wem 

1399 

(£11 

ClPeng Tsu 

Ti 

1402 

zjeSS YungLo 

1403 

Cl a? 

Jen Tsung 

Kao Chih 

1424 

na Hung Hsi 

1425 


Hsnan Tsung 

0)^ Chan Chi 

1425 

a M Hsuan T6 

1426 


Yirig Tsung 

Ch‘i Ch^n 

1435 

JI* K Ch^ng T‘ung 

1436 


Tai Tsung 

» Ch‘i Yu 

1449 

Jkm ChingT'ai 

1450 


Y ing Tsung 

(resumed government) 

1457 

M T'len Shun 

1457 

m 

Hsien Tsung 

^ 35 Clnen Shen 

1464 

Jifi ib Ch'eng Hua 

1465 


Hsiao Tsung 

mtf Yu T‘ang 

1487 

9k Hung Chih 

1488 


Wu Tsung 

/J[ Rl Hou Chao 

1506 

in US Ch^ng T6 

1506 

fits 

Shih Tsung 

B Xfi Hou Tsung 

1521 

Chia Ching 

1522 

am 

Mu Tsung 

K m Tsai Hou 

1566 

® BE Lung Ch^ing 

1667 

mm 

Sben Tsung 

mm Yi Chun 

1672 

X IS Wan Li 

1573 

utm 

Kuang Tsung 

ti Ch'ang Lo 

1620 

X & T'ai Ch'ang 

1620 

am 

Hsi Tsung 

F& Yd H«iao 

1620 

yzW T*ien Ch‘i 

1621 

a 

Huai Tsung or Chuang 

fir IR Yu Chien 

1627 

Ch'ung Ch6ng 

1628 


or«jSl»1fr [Lieh Min Ti 
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MINGIO, a name found on the Catalan Atlas 
(Buchon’s Notice), standing for Mmg chou 85 jW 
Odoeic has many variants — Meiizu, Mensy, Montu, 
Meugu, etc Yule takes it for Ningpo. 

CoEDiER , V Extieme Orient dans V Atlas 
Catalan, p 33. 

MING T‘ANG gg bright hall. The area in 
front of a tomb is so called, but the meaning of 
the term ls a puzzle to Chinese as well as to western 
Rinolf)gues 

De Geoot . 7^he JRehf/ioni Sgstetn of China^ 
\ol. ui, p 1362 

MING TOMBS. See MaasoUa. 

MINING. METALS.* It has been suggested 
that by drawing upon all evidence a\ailable, Chinese 
mining and metallurgy may be proved the oldest in 
the world This suggestion is not confirmed by 
fact, Egyptian monument records depict gold 
washing at a period approximately 4,000 years b c , 
and Egyptian hieroglyphics indicate from their 
foim a con^lderable knowledge of metallurgy of 
distinct metals and many metallic instruments at 
peiiods which antedate, so far as is known, all 
Chiiieso lecordb. The Chinese raie appeals from 
the beginning to have been an agricultural one It 
settled in the plain of the Yellovv River where 
possible metalliferous dejiobits lie hidden beneath 
a thick stratum of loess 

The Chinese use the same character ( foi 
metal and gold It rcpiesents in the pseudo-science 
of Fiih! i.h\n 01 Tin yang the chief of the ‘sacred 
live-sytitt»m of the olemimts whuli comprise also 
wind, fire, water and earth The fact of its being 
identified with the western of the ii\e points of the 
Fnuj ^hat and CUimese compass from the earliest 
days may indicate that the Chinese oiiginally 
obtained their metals from the West Feng shut 
divided its metal kingdom under five heads, 
known as the five metals among the Chinese 
to this day They are gold, silver, copper, iron and 
tin The Feng shm five-classification had a strong 
tendency towards classification by colour, thus gold 
was the yellow metal, silver was the white, copper 
red, iron black, and tin Of )f a character vanously 
translated as azure, blue, etc 

A study of ancient Chinese writings indicates 
that the Chinese have never had any clear knowledge 
of the distinctions between the chief metals f 
Unlike the Egyptian hieroglyphics, the Chinese 
characters, which were modified and unified into 
standard forms about 200 b c , do not indicate by 
their grouping and clear reference of form to 
distinct metallic objects, that the early Chinese were 
more advanced in the science of metallurgy at that 

*Kor Inforumltoj) rogardliig Mmernlin, MIiich and MtuIiiK in Oiiiiii 
under existing; <‘ou<litloiiA, arc China }>ar Hooit p b2 

t Thup the Chinese for “metallic** Is ijj £ & W. 


I 

i 


I 

I 

I 


period than were the Egyptians two or three 
milleniums before. 

The first mention of mining in Chinese records 
refers to the mining of copper at Sung Shan (JJ, 
a mountain near Hsiang Ch*eng hsicn S M H 
Honan J^rovince This was in the reign of the 
mythical Emperor Huang Ti, who is said to have 
luled between 2697 and 2597 B C. 

(Jhineso rogalian right.s appear to have existed 
over mines and metals, with effects disastrous to 
mineral development, from the earliest days In 
the reign of Shun, a legendary Emperor who gave 
to the country a period of unexampled prosperity 
about B c 2255 to 2205, “the working of gold 
(metal ’) mines in the rugged hills and mountains 
w'as piohibited” 

The Jioak of History Qf jjg states that “silver 
ovei flowed trom the hills” during the Ym dynasty 
(b V 1766 to 1122) Tins silver was almost certainly 
obtained through cupellation of lead, which must 
alM) have been plentiful. 

The same work, dealing with a period from 
ajij)iro\imatcly 2357 b r to 950 B.c mentions lead, 
gold, biher, lopper, non and a kind of haid iron oi 
steel, as having been used as tribute by vaiioii.s 
states 

Lead is considered to be a form of tin in Chinese 
metaliuigy Chopper appears to have been the metal 
“pur evcellence” at a very eazly period m Chinese 
lii&tojy, and the diaracter chin { ^ ) was then used 
lor it The (‘haracter t*ung { ) is bett<*r 

translated “coppery” than “copper” at the present 
time, for it is commonly used to indicate any 
coppery metal such as copper, bronze, brass or any 
metallic mixture of cupreous colour. 

The Chinese characters thiow little light upon 
eaily Chinese mining and metallurgy. The Chinese 
commentators upon them were literary men, having 
no piactical knowledge of mining and metalltirgy 
Consequently ihcir remarks lend little assistance to 
study of this subject 

The character chin ( ^ ) gold or metal, m said 
by the Shuo Wen to be made up of the characters 
(htn ‘now' indicating tlie sound and tone of the 
word, and T^u , *earth', with two dots in earth 
Classical scholais state that the two dots are 
supposed to represent the iiiodo of occurrence of 
gold m the eaHh. 

Silver ( ® ) is made up of the two characters 
tAtn ( ^ ) metal, and ( ft ) obstinate or difficult, 
probably on account of the fact that is was the only 
ore of the five metals whose production entailed the 
use of two metallurgical processes. 

The character for copper { JH ) is made up of 
the character chin (^), gold, and Vung ( 19 )> 
indicating, according to Chinese cominentarors, 
sound, harmony and assembling, possibly because 
metallic mixtures such as brass or bronze may have 
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boen known to th© Chinese to be composite before 
pure copper was known to them. 

T%€h ( IR ), iron, kang ( IR ), a character 
translated as steel, and a form of hard iron, lou 
(01 )> engraving, are mentioned in the 

t^hu OhuKj and contemporaneous books, Pliny, 
the Roman historian, mentions that in his day 
C’hinese iron was the best iron, also that the natives 
exported it with clothing and furs or hiides. 

Tin, hn ( ^j), is a character which m early 
periods seems to have indicated any white alloy 
The second part of the character hbi means “easy”. 
The Chinese commentatois say that it indicates the 
sound of the whole character It possibly also 
indicates the ease with which cassiteute is reduced 
to the metal 

Zinc metal has been known in Europe 

since as early as tlie 15th century Its systematic 
distillation from calamine was not discovered in 
Europe until the 18th century Slabs assaying 98% 
zme, bearing a Chinese date corresponding to 1585 
A D have recently been found in Kuangtung 
Province, This was possibly the oiigin of the 
*tutenague* which was imported into Europe from 
the East m the 16th and 17th centuries 

Early Chinese records throw little light on 
the occurrence ot ore and the methods adopted 
m mining it Fii e setting is mentioned as an old 
method of mining copper oio at an early period, 
and a Chinese record, wiitten between 960 and 
1126 A D speaks of the use of vinegar in conjunction 
with fire -setting, a practice which is said to havo 
been adopted by Hannibal in his passage through 
the Alps 

Coal appears to have been discovered contem- 
poraneously in China and in Europe, Roman 
authors refer to impure coal in the second century 
B,o, In China "a kind of stone which could be 
burnt like brushwood (c/iV/i /<o)” is mentioned as 
having been known during the Han Dynasty b c. 
206 — A D. 23 

The Chinese were probably the first to prospect 
and mine by means of boring or drilling. Between 
1023 and 1030 a d. bamboo lining was used to protect 
the sides of bore-holes in sinking borings for salt 
Rope boring in connection with a lofty frame or 
windlass is described in a book of either the Sung 
or Ming peiiod. 

Gunpowder was used by the Chinese in the 
manufacture of a sort of Greek fire during the Wei 
Dynasty, between 220 and 260 a.d , and in guns 300 
years before it was so used in England early in the 
14th century. There appears, however, to be no 
record of its having been used in Chinese mining 
prior to its use in the Schemnitz mines in 1627. 

Pure copper is recorded as having been obtained 
by precipitation from copper solutions with iron in 
two Chinese works as early as 1090 and 1099 a.d. 


They are recorded as having had outputs of 50,000 
and 380,000 catties of copper respectively. The iron 
consumed was in the proportion of 2.4 iron to 1 of 
copper. 

Development of mining in China appears to have 
suffered more from the fact that mines and the 
metalb in the earth were considered to be Imperial 
perquisites, than from Fing shm or any other 
iufiuence. The Emperors looked upon metals 
simply as a means for coinage, and consistently 
discouraged mining ot the metaU and minerals other 
than coal and iron except as a means to this end, 
i e coinage, and sometimes the payment of troops 
Chinese coinage has been based on copper for 25 
centuries, but the currency has frequently been 
largely non -metallic During the early periods the 
cowne shell constituted the only medium of 
exchange Since the beginning of tho 9th century 
paper ciiirency has been largely used. 

The rough and leady methods of the minor have 
secured lor him calumniatois as plentiful in China 
as ehewherc, and Chinese Emperors v7ere on many 
occasions in doubt as to whether it would be better 
altogeiliei to piohibit mining, with its necessary 
as<?emhling ol “had cbaiacters” or not. On several 
occasions they actually did prohibit mining About 
220 A p nietdllu cuiiency was aholibhed by Imperial 
detiee In 1227 a d the Mongol authorities 
piohibited the mining and smelling of gold, silver, 
copiper, iron, cinnabar and tinstone In 1023 a.d. 
officials were appointed in diffcient localities to 
prohibit mining K'ano IIsx prohibited mining by 
a decioe i^isued in 1703 ap, and until his death 
continued to dibcouiage it for fear of riots and 
dibtui bailees As late as 1854 a Censor urged the 
Empcioi to forbid mining, but tho Empire being in 
severe fiiianiial straits, his suggestion was politely 
rejected 

Mining aUo suffered from the imposition of 
excessne taxes by tho Empeiors. In 1266 ad 
Khubilai Khan ordered that the miners in cerUiin 
alluMal gold mines should give up the whole of the 
gold won In 1680 a p , under K‘ang Hsi gold and 
silver mines were ordered to pay 40% of their 
pi eduction as royalty The same tax was collected 
from all copper mines in Yunnan. Sixty years 
later ceitain mines had to pay 50% of then 
pi eduction as royalty. 

Even heavier as an impediment to mining 
was the hand of mismanagement and rapacity, laid 
on the mines by subordinate officials. This official 
control was stigmatised by a commission appointed 
under the Emperor Ch'ien Lung as follows . — 

“Nature has provided up with excellent mineral 
deposits These were capable of producing mueb 
profit to the people The officials, thinking that 
there was very much money in mining business 
wished to take it for themselves, so that in ever) 
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mining district corrupt practices grew up amongst 
them, to the very great injury of the people For 
this reason the rich refuse to devote their capital 
to mining, and mining enterprises are gradually 
riiinod. If a capitalist puts his money into mining, 
before he has gained much profit evil characters 
laise complaints against him, with the result that 
the officials banish him to some distant countiy or 
take possession of his belongings, in spite of his 
complete innocence It will thus be seen that 
C'hinese mining affairs are exceedingly badly 
managed.”* 

[WILLIAM F COLLINS, M Inst M & M ] 

MINIVETS. See Lanndae 

MINOR or FRANCISCAN FRIARS. The 

founder of the Mission of the Minor Friars in 
China was John of Monte Corvino who is mentioned 
by several contemporaiy writeis but is chiefly 
known to us by his own lettcxs He was born 
about the year 1247 In 1272 he was alicady a 
Minoiite and employed in diplomatic seivice 
About 1280 he seems to ha\e gone as a mih&ionaiy 
to roisia In 1280 he left Europe as Papal envoy 
to Khubtlat, and reaihed Khanbalig (Peking) in 
1294, after Khubilai’s death There ho made 
Inendb >Mth and conveited to the Catholic faith the 
Nestonan king Oeotigb (v. Nfstounn Chu^tians), 
and, perhap.s in consequence of this, suffered 
persecution from the Nostonans until Geouge's 
death in 1298 When he wrote his first letter in 
1305 he had built one Church at Khanbalig and 
was beginning a second He had bought foity 
small boys whom he had baptized and trained 
to sing the sei vices, and had translated both 
the Psalms and the New Testament into Mongol 
or, more probably, Uighur, His second letter 
was written in 1306 About 1304 he had been 
joined by a Geiraan brother named Aknold 
As a result of the reception of his letteis seven 
bishops weie sent by the Pope in 1307 to conseciato 
John and make him Aichbishop and to help him 
in his work After immense hardships three of 
those— Gehard, Pehegrinb, and Andrew of Peiu- 
gia — seem to have reached Khanbalig in the year 
1313. They consecrated John, and then we hear 
no more of them except as bishops successively 
of Zaitun or Ch*uan-chou m Fukien, where 
two or three Churches were built. Fiom Zaitun, 
in 1326, Andrew wrote a most interesting letter 
which is preserved with John's two letters in a 
contemporary Chronicle (MS. Latin 6006 m the 
Bibliothfeque Nationale, Paris) which has not been 
printed in full. John of Monte Corvino died at 
Khanbalig about the year 1329, and was buried 
there. The Missions both at Khanbalig and at 
Zaitun are mentioned by Odoeic, c 1326, and by 

• W6ii Hslcn T‘uug K‘ao. 


John db Marignolii, 1342-47, but nothing more 
of importance is known of them. A successor to 
John, named Nicholas, was appointed in 1333, 
but died, c. 1339, before he reached Khanbalig; 
James of Florence, Arclibishop of Zaitun, suffered 
martyrdom in central Asia m 1362 ; and the 
missions did not survive the Mongol dynasty. 
Near Ch‘uan-chou three stones engraved with 
crosses were found in the 17th century. The 
woodcuts of these published at Hang-chou in 1644, 
and the photograph of one which still survives 
(T*oung-paOf 1914) show very marked Buddhist 
features combined with the crosses The fruit of 
this heroic effort of the Minor Friars seems to 
have been small. Numbeis of heathen, Andrew 
tellb us, were baptized, “but being baptized they 
walk not lightly in the way of (''lirijstianity ” 

Fianciscan Missions are of three divisions; 
(i) Spanish Missions. P ITeeek de Alfaro found- 
ed the (‘oiivent of N. D des Anges in Macao 
in 1580 Inhere was also a convent in Formosa from 
1636 till the taking of the island by the Dutch in 
1642 Spanish Franciscans came to Fukien in 1635 
and only left it finally in 1863. At Chi-nan fu in 
Shantung the church of N D. des Anges was built 
in 1651 They had a chapel in Kuangtung in 1674 
They w^oiked also in Hainan, m Kiangsi (1687), in 
Chekiang (1700) and m Kiangnan. 

(ii) Italian MisMons Italian missionaries were 
sent by the Propaganda, first in 1680, then in 1697. 
They penetrated as far as Lan-chou fu m Kansu 
Many Vrrars-apostolic of the north-west were drawn 
liom their ranks (rii) Portuguese Franciscans 
They had an establishment at Macao, but little 
IS known of their missionary work. They furnished 
a bishop to each of the three dioceses, Macao, Nan- 
king and Peking See Vicanats, Congregations* 

Wadding Annales Mxnorum^ 2nd ed , 1733, 
etc , and other collections of letters, etc , from the 
Papal Bogisiers, Yule: Catkay and the Way 
thither, new ed , London, 1913-16; Pelliot : 
ChiCtiem d'Asie Centrals et d*ExtrCme-Ortent, in 
T^onng-'pao, 1914; Modle ; The Minor Fiiars tn 
China, in i? A S, Journal, 1914, 1917. 

MINT. The first properly equipped mint was 
proposed in 1887 m Canton by Chang CniH-TtJNO, 
who tried to intioduce a national currency. It was 
ready m 1890, the co«t being about a million dollars. 
Within nine years it issued three millions of dollar 
coins and forty-eight million dollars in subsidiary 
pieces. 

In 1895 Chang Chih-tuno, transferred from 
tho Two Kuang to the Hu Kuang viceroyalty, 
founded the Wuch'ang silver mint. In 1896 the 
Peiyang and Foochow mints were established; the 
latter has coined nothing but pieces of ten and 
twenty cents At the end of 1898 there were, 
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besides the above named, minU at Nanking, 
Hangchow, Anking, Mukden, Kirin and Ch‘engtu. 
Others weie projected but not established. 

The dollais coined have had only a provincial 
cit culation, the mints have issued an unlimited 
quantity of 6maller pieces but have not succeeded in 
replacing the Mexican dollar by a national coin 

MISSION, in Homan Catholic usage, means 
terntoiy whose evangelization is entrusted to regular 
priests under the authority of a Superior appointed 
by the Siiperior-geneial of the Oidei and removable 
by him Such Missions may be outside of any 
diocese, as 111, or may be pait of a diocese, as that 
of the Poitugiiese Jesuits at Chao k'lng. 

MISSION AMONG THE HIGHER CLASSES 

in China. See Inteinational Institute 

MfSSIONAlRES DU COEUR IMMACULE 

do Mane, 3# , Ma-li-ya sheng hsiri hui, 

Mibsionaneii of the Immaculate Hcait of Mary, a 
Congregation founded in 1861 at Scheut-lez-Bruxel- 
les, and hence often called the Scheut Mission 
Their fust woik was m Mongolia which the Lazansts 
handed ovei to them, 1865 The pnests take simple 
vows, at fust for five yoais (after one year's 
noviciate), and then make peipetual piofessioii A« 
a rule only Belgians and Dutch aie admitted as 
meinbeia The Congiegatioii has a Suponoi -General, 
who lives at Scheut. TJie general agency is at 
Shanghai. 

The Society has chaigo of four Vicanats 
Central Mongolia, E. Mongolia, W. Mongolia or 
Orto=, N. Kansu, also one Piefecture Apostolic, 

8 Kansu, and one MiSbion, Hi, m which there are 
95,360 Chnstians, 

MISSION ARCHEOLOGIQUE DANS LA 

Chine aeptontnonale , a miihsion by M Edoitaiii» 
Chavannes m 1907, subsidized by the French 
Alinistiy of Public Iiustitiction, the Acad6mie des 
Inscriptions and the Ecole franyaise de TExtreme 
Orient. 

The results were published in an album of 1179 
illustrations (1909) and two parts (up to the present) 
of volume i of the text (1913 and 1915) with more 
illustrations reaching to the number 1739 The work 
IS issued by TEcole franjaise de I’Extreme Orient 
Chavannes Afch^ologique^ etc 1909-15 

MISSIONARY RECORDER, THE, a magazine 
which was first issued in March, 1867, by the Kev. 
N. L, Wheeleb, Foochow. It came to an end after 

9 months. See Chinese Eecorder. 

MISSION BOOK COMPANY, THE, is a 

union of the merchandise and foreign periodical 
departments of the Presbyterian Mission Press and 
the Methodist Publishing House, in Shanghai, each 
of these organizations having equal shares in the 


capital of the new company. It was organized early 
in April, 1915, and began business on the first of 
May of that year 

MISSION LYONNAISE, LA, was a mission 
of commercial exploration, sent out m 1896 by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Lyons, in conjunction 
with five other Chambers. It embarked at Mar- 
seilles on September 16, 1895, and returned in 
September, 1897 The chief of the Mission was 
Consul E Rocher until his health compelled him 
to retuin to France, he was succeeded by H 
Breniur on May 3, 1896 The Mission travelled, 
in different groups, from Tonkin to Hankow and 
from the Tibetan border to Canton, covering in all 
20,895 kilometres The results of the Mission were 
published in a handsome volume. 

Tai Misnon LtfonnaisPj Lyon, 1898 

MISSION PRESSES. The earliest (Pro- 
tebtcint) Pre-fcs for the Chinese was set up at Malacca 
by the London Miasionaiy Society, and was worked 
in connection with its College there. It was after- 
wards removed to Hongkong, and among its supei- 
intendeiits weie Drs Chalmers, Legue and Eitel 
In the eaily days wooden blocks, characters cut in 
metal and with tho punches invented by Kev. 
Samuel Dyer, weie all in use The presb was sold 
to a Cliine-'e company in 1879 The L M.S. also 
established in the early days a printing press in 
Java under Di Medhubst, and after the opening 
of Shanghai it was removed there, and was at first 
I undei Di Meohukst and then under Dr Wylie It 
j this press whicli printed the Delegates' Vei’bion 
I of the New Testament Money was buhsenbed in 
I England to scatter a million copies, and three 
' machines to be driven by bullocks were cent out to 
j print them, but the machines were not satisfactory 
I and mobt of the work was done by hand-presees. 

I 1(1 1860, when the American Prebbyterian Mission 
I J’less was moved to Shanghai the L M S gave up 
i doing this kind of work. The American Board 
! .started a Misbion Pi ess in Canton under Dr 
' BiiincMAN, wooden blocks being first used, but 
movable types were afterwaids introduced with 
Dyer's matrices Dr S, Wells Williams was at 
one time in charge of this press, which was destroyed 
m 1858 by fire when the missionaries had been 
expelled Ten years later, a press waa set up in 
Peking with the indemnity money paid at Canton 
A great deal of work was done for those days, e g*, 
1,702,160 pages were printed in 1894 The press 
and everything connected with it was destroyed in 
1900 by the Boxers. 

Mission Presses at the present date fall into 
three mam divisions (1) Those which print for 
missions in general and do not limit their work to 
any one branch of publication ; (2) those which print 
chiefly for their own mission, and (3) those which 
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are part of some indiis trial mission It is evident 
that (2) and (3) may sometimes overlap 

The great Mission Presses in the first group are 
given below • — 

I — The ougmator of the Piesbyterian Mission 
Press was the Hon Waltkii I^owrik, Secictary 
of the A P M. (North) from 1837 to 1868, who after 
much study and expense, had thousands of matrices 
for Chinese type cut in Pans, before China was 
opened to the foieigners The presis was first 
established m Macao m 1844 In 1845, it was 
removed to Ningpo, and then to Slungliai in 1860 
In 1902-3, the old premises having become uttoily 
inadequate, new works were built in another part 
of Shanghai, and in 1917 Iheie are six foieigners 
connected with it, and a staff of over 200 Chinese, 
the output for the year ending Juno 30th, 1917, was 
302,363 pages in English or hi-hngual, and 
54,329,020 jiages in Clnnebe 

In 1916 the I’ M Pi ess united its sales depart- 
ment with that of the Metliodi-ct Piiblifehing House 
to foim the “Mission Pook Company’* (<71’.) and 
ments of the two Presses are in the hands of the 
Mission Board« 111 U S A. 

II — The Methodist Mission Press at Foochow 
was establ tailed in 1862 In 1867, the first number 
of the Mrs^umnry liccoidet, afterwards the Ohinesp 
llf'corder (q v ) was punted theie The Press did 
a gieat deal of useful work, in printing Scriptures 
for the Bible Societies, s( bool books and colloquial 
liteiaturc, and in the production of Chxistian 
maga/ines In 1903, it was made a branch of the 
United Methodist Puhh'^hing House in Shanghai 
In 1915, it was sold to a firm of CliuhtiAii Chinese, 
the Mission, howovei, reserving its right to censor 
its publications 

III — As eaily as 1894, the missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal (South) Church began to consider a union 
Methodist Press, but it w^as not till 1902 that a 
basis of union was agreed upon Business was com- 
menced in 1904 m Shanghai under the style “The 
Methodist Publishing House in China ” In 1917 
three foreigners are reported in connection with this 
work, and a Chinese staff varying from about 150 
to 220 employees acording to the work in hand 
Two periodicals, the Chmn Christian Advocate (in 
English), and the Chinese Christian Advocate (in 
Chinese) are issued monthly; the former has a 
circulation of 1,500, and the latter, of over 2,000 

For the question of amalgamation with the 
Presbyterian Mission Press see abov^e 

IV — The Canadian Methodist Mission Pre-a, 
Chengtu, Ssfich'uan, was established at Kiating in 
1897, and was moved to the capital in 1903 

This Press works in Tibetan, Chinese, Hua 
Miao, and English, besides printing language lessons 
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in French and German. In addition to printing for 
the various missions of West China, a certain 
amount of work is done for Chinese schools, and 
ioi non-missionary foreigners See C M. Mission, 

V — The Chinese Baptist Publication Society at 
CUriton, established 1899, w'orks for all evangelical 
I missions in the province, and publishes two religious 
I newspajicrs m Chinese besides a magazine in English, 
tiaits, Scriptures, etc 

A new Publishing House was built in 1912 

The chi(*f examples of the second type of 
Mission Press are — 

1 The Signs of the Times Puhlishiiig House, 
establi^lied in Honan 111 J906, and mrned to Shang 
hai m 1908 Tins is the piopcity of the Seventh- 
Day Adventists, and is used only for their own 
piopaganda The paper which gives its name to the 
pie.s^, had in 1916 an average sale of 60,CX)(> per 
j month, and a number of booksi and jiamphlets are 
I also ismetl See Srvcnth-Daij Adieiitist Mission, 
j 2 The PiesR of the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, at Hankow, established in 1885 It was 
! he\eicly damaged by fire 111 1892, and again m 1907. 
In 1914 it employed 200 workmen, and from its 
inception to that date about 18,000,000 Testaments 
and poitions of Sciipture bad been pioduccd. No 
work iH done, except for the Society it'self, 

3 The Tiinity College Pi ess, at Ningpo, be- 
1 longing to the Chuich Missionaiy Society, which 
I woiks in Bomanized colloquial and m character 
j 4 The South f’hina Alliance Press at Wuchow, 
j Kiiang.si, established in 1913, by the Christian and 
I MissKmaiy Alliance 

I 5 Weihaiwei Mission Pi ess, begun in 1905 

' 6 rVnttal China Religious Tract Society 

! Aithington Pres®, established in 1912, through a 
gift of £2,500 from the Trustees of the Arthington 
Fund (7 r ) 

7 The Evangel Piess at Shenchow, Hunan, 
opened by the Evangelical Association m 1913 

8 Union University Press, AVeihsien, Shan 
tung, moved from Tengohow 1907-8 

The majority of the small presses are parts of 
Indu'^tnal woik The principal are 

1 Foochow College Press, part of the In* 
dustnal woik of the American Boaid there, founded 
1889 

2 Hinghua (Fukien) Mission Press of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, founded 1896 

3 South Chihh Mission Press at Ta-ming fu, 
Chihli, established 1904 

4 Broadcast Tract Press, Changsha, esta- 
blished 1897 by the Hunan Faith Mission 

5 Knipp Memorial Printing Plant, Canton 
Christian College, founded in 1914 
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6. Hainan Mission Tress, belonging to the 
A P.M , established at Kachek, 1904. 

7 English Presbyterian Mission Press at Swa- 
tow, established 1880, works almost entirely m 
toinanized vernacular. 

The Konian Catholic Church has five larger and 
five smaller Presses in China. 

The five larger are . — 

1 The La/aiist Press at the Pei T*ang in 
Poking, which works in Latin, French, Chinese, 
English, etc. 

2 The Chihli Catholic Press at Ilo-thien fu, 
working in the above-named four languages 

3 Yenchou fu Catholic Press (at 3K W ®f 
Yonchou tu in Shantung), working in Latin, Chinese 
and German 

4 Zikawei Press, Shanghai, woiking in French, 
English, Chinese, etc 

5 The Na/aroth Press, Hongkong, which 
works in 15 languages. 

The five smaller presses, which do not issue a 
catalogue, aie situated at Chungking, T‘ai-yuan fu, 
Kalgdn, Tsi-nan lu and Ningpo. 

The Russian Oithodox Mission has a printing 
press at Peking 

China Mission Year Booh for 1915, p 516-532, 
Les Mhsst(m*i de Chine et du Jajjon, 1916 

MISSIONS ETRANGERES DE MILAN, a 

seminary {Senttmire de St Ctihocvre) with tho same 
rules and objett as the Mtssian'^ Eirmighcs de Pari<i, 
founded in 1850 The i^ropaganda has entrusted to 
it three Vicaiiats in China, namely Hongkong, 
S Honan and N. Honan There is a Superior - 
General, the Director of the Seminary at Milan 
The Christians number 55,958 

MISSIONS ETRANGERES DE PARIS, a 

Society of secular priests, who, without being tied 
by any religious vow, devote themselves to the 
propagation of the Catholic faith in the Far East 
It originated about the middle of the 17lh century, 
not by any definite founder but by some French 
priests proceeding by invitation to Tonkin to assist 
tho work of the Jesuits there It has no Superior- 
General, but 18 administered by the heads of the 
different Missions, who have the title Superior- 
Major, and by the Directors of its Seminary in 
Pans The first missionary to reach China Proper 
was Mgr Palltj in 1681 

Ail the members of the Society are French. 
The Society has provided more workers and more 
nartyrs than any other of the bodies who evangelize 
,he Far East. More than 160 of its members have 
leen made bishops. In China it has under its care 
2 Vicariats with 462,821 Chriistians, 


MISSIONS ETRANGERES DE PARME, 

pTopeily the Seminary of St Fsancis Xaviee for 
Foreign Missions ; it was founded by the Archbishop 
ot Parma in 1906 and received the Pope’s approval 
(dencturti laudts) m 1906. The first missionaries 
were alieady in China in 1904. The Society has 
charge of tho one Vicanat of W Honan, with 6,723 
Christians 

MITFORD. See F/eernan-Mttford, 

MIXED COURT OF SHANGHAI, THE, was 

established in 1863 by Sir Habey Paekbs, the 
BiitLsh consul It was a “tribunal for the decision 
of cases in which foreigners wore either directly or 
indirectly inteicsted ... in which due attention 
to foieigners’ inteiests might be secured by the 
piesence of their representatives, while the juris- 
diction of the native authorities was left untouched 

As a Police Court it was to consist of a Chinese 
officer, sitting alone, to tiy purely native cases 
arising in the Settlement and brought before him 
by tho Municipal police, it was a branch of the 
City magistrate’s office, but it was intended to be 
made mdepender<t so as to avoid possible revision 
of decl^^lons by the superior officer away from the 
Court 

In criminal charges by foreigners against 
C'hinese the Chinese magistrate was to deliver 
judgement alone, but a CJonsular Assessor was to 
be piesent with the right to stay proceedings For 
convenience’ sake it became the custom for the 
Hrltl^h Assessor to sit twice a week, an officer from 
the Ameruan Consulate twice a week and one from 
the Geiman Consulate once a week. 

At the beginning there was constant trouble 
thiough the Chinese magistrate being of insufficient 
rank for his woik, he was flouted and intimidated 
and foreigners found it useless to bring civil cases 
to a Court where a just judgement either could not 
be obtained or could not be enforced 

M\yees . Treaties, 

MODEL SETTLEMENT, THE, a term user! 
by Shanghai people for Shanghai, with more or less 
justice 

MOGES, LUDOVIC JOSEPH ALFRED, 

Marquis of, was horn in Pans in 1830, and became 
attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs He 
was appointed as a secretary in the Mission of Baron 
Ghos to China in 1857, and wrote an account of 
the Miscion, Souvenirs d'une Amhaisade en Chine, 
etc , (1860), which has been translated into English. 

MOHAMMEDANISM. The first officially 
recorded embassy from Arabia to China was in 
A D. 651, but there were probably earlier Arab 
visitors to the Court Mohammedan armies early 
made their triumphant advance into Central Asia, 
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and China was constantly affected by their move* 
ments. It was, however, not an attacking army 
which first entered China, but a body of troops sent 
by the Caliph in 757 in response to the appeal ot 
the T‘ang Emperor So Tsong to help him against 
rebels These soldiers, whoso number is uncertain, 
remained in China, mariied (Jhinese wives, and aie 
supposed to be the nucleus of the present Moham- 
medan body In the mass of Mohammedan legend, 
much of it absurdly incorrect, and in the paucity of 
Chinese references, the exact time and manner of 
the entrance of Islam into China must remain un- 
certain PABitEH says, “None of their [Chinese] 
histones record a single word about the intro- 
duction into China of the Mohammedan faith.” 
(China and Rdujion^ p 139) But frequent inter- 
course in the T‘ang and succeeding dynasties is 
lecorded, and with the people the icligion also came 
and spread 

Of the Mohammedan monuments in China the 
tablet in Hsi an fu claims to be the oldest. It beais 
the date corresponding to a d 742, and claims to 
belong to a mosquo erected at that time It is by 
foreign scholars legaidcd as undoubtedly false, but 
it IS important as being the basis of much Chinese 
Moslem tradition In Canton there is another 
tradition that the fust mosque in China was built 
there by Mohammed's maternal uncle, whose tomb 
IB near. lie is said to have been sent to China in 
628 , but It seems hardly likely that while the 
religion was being peisecuted in Arabia, and Mecca 
was still uncaptured, emissaries would be sent to 
far-away China, In spite of monuments and tradi- 
tions there seems little hope of finding anything 
very definite about the coming of Islam. 

After the victories of Khtjbilai Khan Moham- 
medanism tame with tiade, not only to Canton but 
to Fukien and Kiangsu The Emperor also on 
winning Yunnan sent a Mohammedan to ad- 
minister the pi ovine e The natives were then 
savage, but the minister’s wise rule was such that 
Marco Polo says the whole population of Yunnan 
was Mohammedan. Through the province of Kansu 
China has conquered Mohammedan peoples in 
Central Asia and these have at times flowed into 
China. 

During the last two centuries, that is, since the 
Manchu dynasty ruled and never before, there 
have been several serious Mohammedan rebellions, 
which were not, however, to be regarded as religious 
wars After some less important risings, (1818, 
1826, 1834), the most serious broke out in 1855 and 
lasted for eighteen years This was the Panthay or 
Yunnan rebellion. It is estimated that a million 
lives were lost, and the province has not even yet 
recovered its earlier prosperity 

Another great rebellion, known as the Tungan 
rebellion, broke out in 1862 in Kansu and Shensi, 


and was not quelled till Tso Tsung-t*ang ^ 
arrived on the scene in 1870. It has been stated 
that in this rebellion the population of Kansu was 
reduced from fifteen millions to one million. As 
dll outcome to some extent ot this rebellion there 
follow cd the tioubles in Kashgana and other parts 
of the Empiie in Centfal Asia Yakoob Beg (q.v ) 
made himself master of the situation and ruled an 
independent state for 12 ;ycars At the time com- 
petent observers expiessed the fear that China itself 
would be transformed into a Moslem power. But 
Tso Tsung-t‘ang in a remaikablo campaign crushed 
the rebellion and recovoied the cities by 1877 It 
has been estimated that ten million lives were lost 

The number ot Mohammedans in China has 
been very variously estimated In Moslem authori- 
ties it IS found as high as 80 millions ; de Thiersant 
gi\es it as 20 millions , Palladius as 3 to 4 millions. 
A very careful inquiry has been made by 
Broomhall, and his estimate, founded on figures 
rccened from 200 coiiespondents all over the 
Empire, is 5 millions as a minimum and 10 millions 
as a maximum. 

The me lease of them is due to the birth rate 
not to jiioselytibing, and to the purchase of children 
m famine times to be bi ought up in their religion 

They hold tenaciously to their religion in its 
external sense, but its doctrines sit lightly on them, 
or they could not take offite and worship the tablet 
of the Emperor As the Koran may not bo trans- 
lated, aa they insist on circumcnsion, and as they 
eschew pork, they cay hardly attract many Chinese 
into their faith , but neither do they rouse any anti- 
pathies by their religious practices 

Broomhall Islam m Chinn, 1910; Devfria 
Orujine df ridamume en Chine; De Thiersant* 
Lc Mahometisme en Chine, 1878; Rocher , La 
Province Chmoise du Yunnan, (vol li) 

MO HSI The favourite concubine of 

C/HIEH, last rulei of the Hsia dynasty She had 
been presented to the Emperor by the conquered 
chieftain of Yu-shih ^ m in modern Shantung 
Chteti indulged in suth excesses because of her that 
she may be said to have cansed the downfall of the 
dynasty. See Chteh Kuei 

MOKANSAN RTHl* translated by some aa 
‘don’t worry mountain,’ a favourite summer resort, 
especially for residents of Chekiang and Kiangsu 
provinces It is 30 miles north of Hangchow and 
150 miles from Shanghai It is about 2,000 feet in 
altitude, and in 1917 has 116 hou^ses, with a 
population of 716, including 286 children. 

MOLE, belonging to the order Jnsecitvora, 
Six species are found m N China and neighbouring 
districts, v%z,f 

Motpia Tohusta, Manchuria; M wogurn 
coieana, Corea; Sr^panvlus oweni, S W. Kansu ; 
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S» Uptutus, Chihh; S. mcsehatiiSf Inner Mongolia; 
S, giJliesi, Shansi, Ordos. 

SowEKBY • Maytimah of North China ^ N.C.B 
P.A $. Journal, vol. xvhi, 

MOLERAT. See Spalanihr 

MftLLENDORFF, PAUL GEORGE, Von. 
Horn at Uorhiz in 1848, ho died at N mgpo m 1901 
Fiom 1869 he was m the Chinese Customs m China or 
Korea, except for a short time when he was German 
Consul at Tientsin. He published a Manvel of 
OhtncBt Bibliography f Shanghai, 1876, (go), The 
Family Law of the Chinese, Journal, N C.B R.A S , 
vol MU and vol xxvii, (translated into French 
also), a translation from the German of Faber’s 
Bysternatical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, 
and an Essay on Manthu Literature, Journal, 
N C B B A S , vol XXIV 

MOMEIN, tlie Burniehc name of T’eng^yueli, 
(q.V ). 

MONASTERIES. See Buddhist Monasteries. 

MONGOL LANGUAGE. A scupt foi Mon- 
golian was invented in a d, 1269 by Baschpa acting 
on KiiUBiLAi Khan’s oiders; and it was based on 
Cighur It never became popular, and it was super- 
heded before the end of the dynasty by a modifica- 
tion of Uighiir Wylie states that no book in 
Mongol has come down to us from the Yuan 
dynasty, but that there are stone tablets remaining, 
insuibed in both tho characteis mentioned See 
Baschpa, 

Wylie Azotes on Chinese Liteiatun , Giles 
China and the Manihns, 

MONGOLIA, aiiSr Ming lu, a vast and poor 
territory, of 1,300,000 squaie mile&* aiea with only 
2,500,000 inhabitants 'J’he poverty is due to tho 
wall of mountains (Khingan on its eastern and 

Bouthein boundaries, wliith shuts out tlie moist 
winds and makes the climate hot and diy in sum- 
mer and mtensely cold m winter Agriculture is 
impossible except in a few spots, and the population 
IS of necessity nomadic and sparse The whole 
country is a plateau of 3,000 to 6,000 feet above sea- 
level, from which a descent is made in every 
direction by passes in the surrounding wall of 
mountains The only exception to this statement 
18 the Tarim basin in the west, which is lower than 
the Mongolian plateau on its north but has the lofty 
Tibetan plateau to the south. This valley, however, 
does not make part of the political division of 
Mongolia, though geographically one with it 

The whole of the interior is marked on some 
maps as the Gobi Desert or Sha mo. It is, however, 
not all level steppe, for spurs of the Altai range jut 
into it, and lower hills cross it in many directions 
Nor IS the desert a sandy waste except in the 
south-west ; three-fourths of it is grass land, though 


not ail equally rich, and on the borders in the 
mountain valleys there are trees and water in 
abundance. 

The Mongols were originally a Tartar tribe, 
whoso homo was along the upper course of the 
Am HI, between the Onon and Kerulon rivers. The 
name Mongol means ' brave men ’ Coming south 
in A p. 1135 they first destroyed the Chin ^ power 
and ultimately subjugated the whole of China. 
(See I'uan dynasty and Khubilat Khan). 

Alodeiii Mongolia is divided into Inner net 
and Outer ^ tout, the former south of the Gobi 
Deseit and marching with China Proper and Man- 
chuijci, the latter having its boundaries on the north 
and west coterminous with Russia The Inner 
Mongols are known, fiom their military division, as 
the Foity nine Banners, they repiesent (with the 
Ch'ahar tribe — v infra) the paits of the race which 
most leadijy submitted to the Manchu invaders of 
China Their military organisation is directly 
descended liom that adopted by Chenghis Khan’s 
successors Tho forty-nine banners include twenty- 
four tubes, among winch are two Khalka tribes 
fiom Outer Mongolia I’he six leagues which 
make up the forty iiiue banners, with the names of 
the tribes in each league, may be found in full in 
Mayehs’ Vhinev' Got ei n/nt nt, 3id ed. p 88 Two 
Military Governors General, one at Jehol, one at 
Kalg.ni, contiol Inner Mongolia, depending in civil 
malteis on the \ ueioy of Chihli 

'The outer Mongols arc either Khalkas or 
Kahnuks Tho Khalkas aie the tubes which sub- 
mitted to the Maiichus much later than the tribes of 
the loit^ nuio banneis Thou banneis (including 
two vMth the Inner MorigolR) number eighty-six 
The ceiiti© of administration foi the noithern and 
easLeui tubes is Grga , foi the western, Uliasut’ai 
Th(‘ Khalk'a Khans send annual tribute to Peking 
consisting of ‘Nine whiter,’ that is, eight horses and 
a fame], and pure white 

The Kaimuks ate tho tubes further west; the 
('hmesc name for them ^ 0 lu t6, Oelot, 

turned by Fiench nuasioiiai les into Eleuth They 
once made the independent nation of Sungaiia, in- 
cluding modern Hi, but were overthrown by 
KSno H'jr and Ch‘ien Lung. The tribe names 
(siv) may be found in Mayers, (ii «.) 

There aio twenty-nine banners (all but one 
being Kalmuk m origin) in the region of Ko-ko-nor 
and on the northern borders of Tibet. These are 
Ch*ing hat Meng Ajw SI'S* Chhnghai (Ko-ko-nor) 
Mongols There are thirty- four banners, Kalmuk 
by descent, called Mongols of Alashan |&| jK'jS'; 
they occupy the country north of Ninghsia (Kansu), 
west of the Yellow River. 

Another division is the Nomad Herdsmen 
These are the tribes nearest the capital, immediately 
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beyond the Great Wall. The Mauchus forbade agii* 
culture to them, — Whence their name, and do not rule 
them by titular Princes It is within their territory 
that the imperial pasturages were situated for rear- 
ing flocks, herds, horses and camels for the imperial 
household The more important tribes in this 
division are the (Jh‘a-har and Bargu tribes 

There are various other tribes or remnants of 
tribes, — the Hasak Khabsak (Cossack) or 

Kirghis; the Buriats (subject to Russia), etc. See 
Mmxtjol Innijiiage, 

Howorth Hisioiy of the. MotujoU and other 
works , Prjevalskt . Mongolia, etc , Cobdier’s 
Bibliotheca Sinica gives 42 columns to works on 
Mongolia 

MO-NI. Sec 

MONKEYS. Three spetieb are found in 
N (?hiiia, Matat US (ibetanus on the bordois of 
Kansu and Ssuch'uan and Tibet, M, tuhihensis, 
A lare animal only been m the forests near the 
Eastern Tumbs in Chifili, and llhinopUhecua 
j Orellana y in W, Ssuch'uan and Kansu The skin 
of the last-named is much valued by the Chinese, 
and It IS said that at one time only members of the 
Irnpenal family were entitled to wear it 

In Sv\ inhoe’s list of Mammals south of the 
Yangtre ho mentioiib Ilglohaten sp , a blaisk Gibbon 
Mtpposed to oMst in Kuangtimg and known m 
Hainan, Marnnoi mtuh-iohaunux, a rock*monkey 
found on i«5land8 near Hongkong, M cydopis, the 
Formo.-an Rock -monkey , and M eryf/uosus in Hai- 
nan The list IS old, and these names have no doubt 
been changed 

SowEiiBY . Jlcfxnt Rental th, Jomnal, N.C B 
HAS, vol xlvii, SwiNHOE Catalogm of Chinese 
Mawviah, P Z S , 1870 

MONSOON, fc,aul to bo deiived from the Arabic 
inauf'inij ‘season/ a iiade wind in the East Indian 
Ocean, blovsing in one direction for slv, (or m some 
cases for three inontha), then in the opposite 
direction for the same peiiod As far as the 30th 
degree of latitude such winds aio constant and 
periodical all round the globe. 

MONSTER OF TRADE. See Co-hong 

MONTECORVINO. See John of Monte 
Cor Vino. 

MOORMEN, formerly a common foreign name 
in Canton for the natives of India who came there 
for trade. The (Jhineso call thorn ‘white head 
people' id m \ pai t*ou probably because of 
the turban. 

MORRISON EDUCATION SOCIETY, THE, 

was founded in September, 1836, in memory of 
Dr. MoxtmsoN “to improve and promote Education 
in China by Schools and other means “ It raised 


a fund of about $13,000, and with the interest and 
with annual subscriptions it supported a school of 
its own, first in Macao, then in Hongkong ; but many 
of Its earlier patrons became scattered when other 
poits wore opened and the accumulation of debt 
caused the disbanding of the school in 1846. The 
interest of the Fund cleared off the debt by 1853 
The income was then devoted to grants in aid of 
various schools 

MORRISON, GEORGE ERNEST, was born 
m the Colony at Victoria on February 4, 1862 and 
was educated at the Melbourne and Edinburgh 
Universities, graduating in medicine in 1887. He 
has travelled widely, his first great journey being 
acioss Australia on foot, from the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria to Melbourne, in 1882-3. In 1883, he was in 
New Guinea, wdieie he was speared and almost killed 
by natives In 1894, he went from Shanghai to 
Rangoon by land, and in 1896, from Bangkok to 
Yunnan fu The uevt year he crossed Manchuria, 
going trom Stretensk to Vladivostock , and in 1910 
h:^ rode 5,750 miles from Honan fu to Andijan in 
Russian Tuikestan He was m Peking through the 
.siege t>l the Legatjons, and in 1905 accompanied the 
Japano'^e m their triumphal entry into Port Arthur 

From November, 1895 to September, 1912 he 
was f oiiespondent for The Times ^ first in Iiido- 
( hina, Siam and tlie Shan States, afterw^ards, from 
February, 1897, in Poking In 1912 he accepted 
the appointment of Political Advisor to the Chinese 
Government, and still holds that post in 1917. For 
the famous library he collected see lAbrartes 

Except his correspondence to The Times his 
niilv published work is An Au^trahan in China,, 
(1895). 

MORRISON, JOHN ROBERT, second son of 
Dr Morrison the missionary, was born at Macao 
in 1814 After being educated for a short time in 
England he returned to Macao and received further 
teaching in the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca 
Then he acted as interpreter in Canton, and on his 
fathers death succeeded him as Chinese secretary 
and interpreter to the Superintendents of British 
trade He was always an active helper in missionary 
work In accordance with his father’s wish he 
began the revision of the Chinese translation of the 
Sciiptures, and w'as later associated with MiEDHuasT, 
Gutzlaff and Bridqman in producing a new 
\ ersion 

He died at Macao in 1843. 

Hia writings are. Some Account of Charms, 
Talismans, etc, London, 1833; Companion to the 
Anglo’Chtnese Calendar, 1832 ; A Chinese Com’ 
mcrciai Guide, Canton, 1834 (Later editions of 
this were re-modelled by S. W. Williams), 

(Wtlhs) : Memorials of Protestant Missionaries 
to the Chinese, p. 10. 
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MORRISON, ROBERT; the pioneer of Pro- 
teeiant Missionary work in China He was born 
in Northumberland in 1782 In his youth, which 
was spent in Newcastle, though he worked at 
business twelve or fourteen hours a day, he began 
the study of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, paying a 
teacher’s fees out of his scanty earnings. Later on, 
he entered the Dissenting College at Hoxton, (now 
Highbury College), and having been accepted by 
the London Missionary Society, was sent to the 
Missionary Academy at Gosport He then studied 
some medicine and some astronomy and took some 
lessons in Chinese. He copied a manuscript Chinese 
New Testament in the British Museum, and m 1807 
made the journey to (’anton via New York in -seven 
months 

The difficulties here met with were the opposi- 
tion of Chinese to his residence, the jjrohibition to 
Chine^'B to teach the language to foreigners, the 
hostility of the Homan Catholic priests in Macao, 
and the strict regulations of the East India 
Company However, m spite of all difficulties, he 
was able to print the entire Scriptures in Chinese 
in 1824, Mahshman’s tianslaiion having appeared 
two years earlier in Serampore I’his was made 
possible by his accepting an official position in 
1809, — the po«t of Chinese translator to the East 
India Company He completed a Chinese grammar 
in 1812, a dictionary of Chinese in 1814, and another 
of the C’anton dialect In 1816, he accompanied 
Lord Amherst’s embassy to Peking as interpreter, 
and in 1823 went to England for a furlough of two 
years He baptized the first l^rotestant Chinese 
convert m July, 1814, at Macao; after 25 years’ 
labour, the converts were ten in number. He died 
at Canton, August, 1834, and was buried at Macao 

(Morrison) Mettioir, by his widow, 1839 

MORRISON (Ship) The American ship 
Morrifon made a voyage to Japan, leaving Macao 
on December 3, 1836, with the object first, of cariy- 
ing back seven Japanese sailors shipwrecked on the 
China coast, next, of opening up friendly relations 
with Japan S Wells Williams, Dr Peter 
Parker, C W Kino and Karl Gutzlapf were the 
men who made this attempt. Beyond landing the 
shipwrecked sailors the mission was a failure It 
was 56 days absent C W King’s notes of the 
voyage form the first volume of the work named 
below. See also Htmmalth, 

Tha Olanm of Japan and Malaysia upon Christ- 
endom, etc , New York, 1839 

MORSE, HOSEA BALLOU, was born in J^ova 
Scotia, July 18, 1855, and is an American citizen 
He entered the Chinese Maritime Cuatoms Service 
in August, 1874. In 1879 he was sent to the 
London Office of the Service, where he remained 
for three years Returning to China he held various 


posts', being in 1896 Commissioner at Lungchow, 
and later at Pakhoi, Hankow and Canton. From 
1904 to 1907 he was Statistical Secretary m 
Shanghai During this last term he introduced 
many reforms into the statistical procedure of the 
Customs, and increased the efficiency of the 
recording staff and the value of the returns issued. 

Mr Morse is a graduate of Harvard ; holds the 
decoration of the Double Dragon, Third Divi-sion, 
First (’lass (1904) ; and Civil Rank of the Second 
Class (1908) 

He left (Jhina at the end of 1907 and resigned 
two years later. 

He is the author of some important works ; 
The Trade and Administration of the Chinese 
PJmpi 7 € , The Odds of China, and The International 
B flat ions of the Chvnse Fm,pire The last-named 
work covers “The Period of Conflict ” It is under- 
stood that a second volume continuing the history 
down to the present is ready for publicatiorv 

MOSS, MICHAEL, a delegate sent by the 
Hongkong (Jh amber of Commerce to explore the 
West River in 1870 Ho went as far as Nan-ning 

Xanativc and Oonutiercial Beport of an Ex- 
plot at wn of the Btver, etc , Hongkong, 1870 

MOSSMAN, SAMUEL, editor of the North 
China Herald at the time of the T‘ai P‘ing 
rebellion, and editor of Oenetal Gordons Private 
Diaty of his Exploits in China, the diary having 
been given to him by Gordon at the tune. He has 
also published a story, The Great T'at Phng 
Behellion 

Mossman General Gordon's Puvate Diary, 
I etc , London, 1885 

MOST FAVOURED NATION CLAUSE. 

This fiist appeared in the British Supplementary 
Treaty signed at the Bogue, October 8, 1843, being 
in Alt VIII, where it read . , . “should the 
“Emperor hereafter, from any cause whatever, be 
“pleased to grant additional privileges or immunities 
“to any of tho subjects or citizens of such foreign 
“countries, the same privileges and immunities 
“will be extended to and enjoyed by British 
“subjects, . . “ 

This Treaty was abrogated in 1858, by the first 
Aiticle in tho Tientsin Treaty of June 26 in that 
year ; but this clause is ihero reported and amplified 
in Article LIV. It reads os follows : . , . “it is 
“hereby expressly stipulated that the British 
“Government and its subjects will be allowed free 
“and equal participation in all privileges, immuni- 
“ties and advantages that may have been, or may 
“be hereafter granted by His Majesty the Emperor 
“of China to the Government or subjects of any 
“other nation. “ , 

There was a slight extension of this in 1869 by 
i\h^ insertion of the words “on the same conditions.*’ 
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MOXA 


This cUiUfd has naturally been inserted in treaties 
of aim oat every other Power with China 

MOTACILLIDAE, a family of the Pas&eres, 
it comprises the Wagtails and Pipits. Motacilla 
leucopsts 18 found everywhere in China in hilly 
country. M. hodgsont, Hodgson’s Pied Wagtail, 
has been taken in Ssdch'uan and m S. Shensi 
M. oculans, the Streak-eyed Wagtail, is abundant 
all over China. M. lugtm winters in S. China, 
passing through China on migration M, 
baicalensis is found in the western provinces, in 
migration, has been taken at Shaweishan and 
occurs at Peking M mdanope, the Grey Wagtail, 
IS found all over China and in Mongolia M, fiava^ 
the Blue-headed Wagtail, is quite common m China 
and Mongolia M. taivana is an allied species with 
the last ; it is found in Hainan, Formosa, and 
Fukien, and passes through E China on migration 
M borealis, the Eastern Grey-headed Wagtail, is 
seen on passage and is very abundant in N China 
M. citreola, the \ellow -headed Wagtail, is found 
in summer in China and Mongolia, in Chihli, the 
Ordos, and in the valley of the Yangtze, accoiding 
to P. David It breeds on the upper Yangtze 
Livioniihomus indicus, the Forest Wagtail, in 
small numbers j it nests in the mountains of W 
and N China, and is a common migrant Antkus 
japontcus, the Japanese Watei -Pipit, is a common 
bird, found in Chihli m the winter A hlaki^toni, 
winters in N China to the Yangtze A cervtnus, 
the Ked-throated Pipit, a migrant, wintering in 
S China A trosaceus, Hodgson’s Pipit, has been 
taken at Mu-p*jn A fuacidatvs is common every- 
where in (’hina and winters abundantly m S 
China A. gustavi, passes through Eastern China 
on migration A, richardi, Richaud’s Pipit, 
winters in S China and passes through China on 
migration , it is found m Chihli at the time of 
passage and nests in Mongolia and the Ortos 
Oreocorys sylvanu^f ((7. ktangstnensts Dav ) has 
been taken in Kiangsi, Fukien and W, China 
Agrodroma goldlewsl ti has been found in Manchuria 
and on the Ala-shan 

David et Oustalet . Les Otseaux de la Chine, 

MO TI. See Mo TzH 

MO TZIJ, also, Meh Tzd, Mih Tzd or Mu Tzd 
H sf , sometimes Latmized as Micius, a philosopher 
of the period between the time of Confucius and 
that of Mencius His name was H Mo Ti. 
Mencius vigorously combated his doctrines, and in 
the opinion of orthodoxy, put them out of court for 
ever. Hsun Tzd also attacked him, though less 
violently. His works, as we have them, are in 
63 books or chapters, others having been lost They 
were probably collected, if not written, by his dis- 
ciples after bis death. The text is in parts so corrupt 
as to be quite unintelligible, the reason being that 
after his immediate followers died, he was totally 


neglected for some centuries. The parts which are 
clear, show a methodical arrangement of arguments 
exceedingly rare m early Chinese literature. One- 
thiid of the work deals with the science of forti- 
fication Ills chief doctrine is Utilitarianism of the 
kind assoi lated with John Stuaut? Mux, and 
''Universal J-(Ove" is the foundation of his Ethics. 
He offended his countrymen’s sense of filial piety by 
inveighing against costly funerals; he condemned 
muMc, as having no practical value, he combated 
fatalism, and abominated war , and though he seems 
to advocate the practical to an exceedingly practical 
people, yet the Chinese from Mencius downward, 
have dismissed his ideas as unpractical and imprac- 
ticable His views on the nature of the Supreme 
Being, to whom he attributes the will, intelligence, 
and feeling which compose peisonahty, and the 
doctiine of Universal Love above-mentioned, make 
him the Chinebe thinker most akin to Christianity , 
a fact cleaily perceived by the Chinese when the 
Chiistian religion came to China and used as an 
aigument against it 

ni4» works have not been translated, but Faber 
has given the whole of his doctrine in a free trans- 
lation with remarks in The Doctrmc of the Philo- 
hophir ilficiws, in German, — rendered into English 
by Dr Kupfeh, Shanghai, 1897, and Alex David 
wiote on him m French m 1907 Some interesting 
selectionv aie given by Suzuki 

Suzuki , Jh story of Chinese Philosophy , 
J^BGOE Chinese Classics, vol ii, prologomena 
j) 103 et seq 

MOU or MU, tbe Chinese unit of land 
measure, generally translated acre. A mou in 
Shanghai was defined by H B M. Consul in 1861 as 
the equivalent of 7,260 square feet English Like 
all (Chinese measures it vanes m different parts of 
the country, and even in the same district two or 
more isizes of mou may be in use Thus while 
7,260 sq ft. Eng make the mou at Shanghai, 6,000 
and other figures up to 32,000 are given as the size 
of the mou in other districts when turned into 
English square feet 

The importance of this to the reader is that 
writers often speak of the yield of crops per acre 
without giving any assuranee that they have care- 
fully inquired into the size of the local mou. The 
Shanghai measure, which gives 6 mou to one 
English acre, is only good for Shanghai, and not 
even for the neighbourhood of Shanghai, far less 
for other provinces 

Journal, N C B R A S., vol. xxiv, Currency 
and Measures in China* 

MOXA, ^ i/C oi huOf is distilled from Blumea 
bcdsamifcra, and is a product of the Nanning and 
Pose districts of Kuangsi It is marketed in the 
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form of a greyish-white powder^ used in medicine 
and perfumery The price is as high as Tls. 200 
per picul. The Materia medtca saya that moxa is 
the powdered leaves of Ariemista vtilgarts, the 
mug wort. It u used in pellets for cauterizing 
sores, etc Artemma itself is u<!ed as a charm, and 
for a great variety of diseases. 

Custom 8 Report, 

MU There was a King Mu, Mu Wang, 
ruler of the Chou empire, b c. 984 •, there was also 
a Duke Mu, Mu Kung, ruler of the Ch‘in State, 
fi.c 650. 

With the Brinhoo Books (q v ) there was dis- 
covered an account of a journey made by Mu Wang 
to the far west, as far as Hsi wang mu v ). 
This has generally been regarded as a great exploit 
of the Emperor. Chavannes, however, accepting 
the account as histone, believes the adventure 
belonged to the Duke, and that the Tarim valley 
was the limit of his journey 

Parker . Ancient China Simplified, c. xxxv 

MUIRHEAD, WILLIAM, for 53 years a 
missionary of the liondon Missionary Society, was 
born at Leith, 1822, and died at Shanghai, 1900 
He reached China in 1847, was made D D of 
Edinburgh University in 1894, published many 
works in Chinese and some sermons in English, 
besides China and the Gospel (1870) 

MUKDEN, the Manchu name of the city which 
Ihe Chinese call Fcng«Cieii 3^^, Sheng-ching j 

Shen^yang ^ and Sheng-yang iS Rft. It wa«i 
formerly the capital of Manchuria, and is now the 
capital of the province of Feng t‘ien In 1621 it 
was taken from the Chinese by Nurhachu, and he 
made it his capital in 1625 The city is square, the 
walla being ten miles in length, and, as in Peking, 
there is an inner wall surrounding the old imperial 
palace The tombs of the first two emperors of the 
Manchu dynasty, T‘ai Tsu and T‘ai Tsung, are 
here or near here, and the later emperors used to 
come to offer the sacrifices to ancestors ; but the last 
who visited Mukden was Chia Ch‘ing in 1804 

At the beginning of the Russo-Japanese war 
the Russians made Mukden a great stronghold and 
were only driven from it after a great battle 
Hence, though the place was opened to foreign 
trade by the Treaty with the United State® and 
Japan in 1903, it was not till 1906 that the opening 
really took place. It is noted for its skin and fur 
trade, which is however showing a tendency to go 
further north as the forests are cut down , the 
Fushun and Penhsihu coal mines are m close 
pi*oximity; the oil-milhng industry is important; 
there is a large tobacco factory and numerous 
smaller industries. A Govenanent Agricultural 
Station exists, and the surrounding country is noted 
for its wealth in beans and grain. 


The population in November, 1915, was 178,000, 
of whom nearly 3,000 were Japanese, other 
foreigners (excluding some Koreans) being 177. 

Mukden is an important station on the South 
Manchurian Railway, being the junction of the main 
line from Dairen and that from Antung. It is also 
the terminus of the line from Tientsin 

The following have been British Consuls - 
General at Mukden since the post was established 
in 1916 

1916, August 6, Harry English Fultord. 

1911, January 20, Pierre Frederick Haussbr. 

(Did not proceed). 

1911, May 25, William Henry Wilkinson. 

1913, October 1, P E, O'Brien Butler 

Richard . Contprchenaioe Geography of the 
Chinese JCm2Jire ^ Plvyfair : The Cities and Towns 
of China 

MU LAN ;kM, a celebiated heroine of the 
fifth century a d Her father, a military official, 
being called to active service on the frontier was 
pre\cnted by severe sickness from going to his post, 
and in order to save him from disgrace or distress, 
she disguised herself and took his place, serving 
for twelve years without her sex being discovered 
Giles • Bwqiaphical Dictionary 

MUMMIES. The usual though not universal 
way of disposing of dead Buddhist monks is by 
cremation (q v), but distinguished and saintly 
abbots and others are sometimes embalmedi and 
glided, ^nd exposed to the gaze of pilgrims In 
Tibet the bodies of the Grand Lamas are thus 
preseived and exposed for a long time before being 
put in a gilded tomb The Chinese practice was 
probably borrowed from Tibet Three such mura- 
mies may be seen on 0 Mei shan, and one on 
Chill Hua shan 

Yetts . Note^ on the Dtspo'ial of Buddhist 
Dead, RAS Journal, 1911; Johnston Buddhist 
China 

M UNDAY, PETER, a merchant who accom- 
panied AVeddell’s exploration (qv) He kept a 
diary of the chief events of the voyage, which is 
now extremely interesting to read and of great 
value He was a great traveller in Europe and Asia 
and made copious notes These are now being 
edited and published by the Hakluyt Society, hut 
the diary of his journey to China is not yet ready. 
The manuscript is in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford Eames : The English in China. 

MU P'ING Up also Moupm, etc, locally 
called Mu Ptchi, a town and district lying between 
China and Tibet 

It IS one of the many semi -independent states 
which are ruled by hereditary princes and pay 
tribute to China, (see T*u sail), and is perhaps 
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the most important of such. The town has about 
two bundled families, the district or principality 
about twelve thousand, or some 80,000 people. Of 
these a fair proportion are Chinese, the native 
element being Kiarung, with traces of Tibetan im- 
migrations The prince has power over both 
Chinese and Mantzu, even to execution by sti angu- 
lation. He pays tribute in Peking every five years 
and to the Viceroy of Ssuch'uan every thiee , or 
did hO undei the Manohu rule It is said that the 
piincodom was given by K‘anc; Hsi to a faithiul 
Maiichii soldiei, whose descendants aie now, how- 
ever, practically pure Mantzu The prince is a 
Tibetan Buddhist, there is a lamafleiy iti the town 
with about twenty lamas ol the Yellow sect. The 
principality is said to have pioduted a Dalai Jiama 

The ehmate is mild , there aie many fane chain 
BUspensjoii budges in the district, but the loads are 
all exceedingly bad 

The name is chiefly known to foieigiiors because 
of I* Arman 1) David's Natuial History reseaiches 
111 the region 

MUR 10^ I the family of labs, mice, hamsters 
and voles This is a very laige family including 
thirty -three species m Noith China and neighboui- 
hood Their names and distribution are as 
follows . — 

Mcnon^‘^^ umjuu ulatu'i^ Mongolia, N Shansi, 
N Shensi, Oido^, M Shansi, Shen&i , M 

^bammophilus, Shansi, Chihli, Kpimy^ norv(‘t/kuA 
sacer, Shensi, Kansu, t/ norvegirm tarmoy Man- 
chuiia, IJ antfuctanus mcer, Shantung, W ton- 
funamtsluiKolot,^ Shensi, Shansi , con/uuanus 
ionofufiy Kansu, K Kansu, Muh wagnert, 

Shensi, Kansu, Af wagiien, viongohum ^ Shansi, 
N Shensi ,• u'cujneri nia/u/ni, Mamhuiia, M 
Kansu, Apodemii^ pc?iin8uhc^ 

Coiea to Kansu, A praetor, Manchuria, A, 
spcciosu'f ffiliacvSy Sagh alien ; A agrarms (o?ecr, 
Coica, Chihli, A ogranm pallidior, Shansi, Shensi, 
Kansu, A agranus muntt hnnnib, Manchuria, J 
frrgusHoni, Kansu; Mwroioy^ rntnufm, S Shensi, 
M iiunutu'^ ussuritus, Manchuria, Corea, Cncetuhts 
virs/or, Manchuria, Corea , (J triton, Chihli, Shansi ; 
C, triton tncanus, Shansi, Shensi, 0 andersom, 
Shansi, Shensi, Kansu; 0 grisem, Shantung, 
Mongolia; C grtseus obscurvs, N Chihli, N 
Shansi ; O, gnseus fumatm, Manchuria , Phodopus 
bedfordtm, Qrdos, W Shansi, P cnmphelh. Inner 
Mongolia ; Craseomys regultts, Chihli, Corea, Man- 
churia; C. ehaneeiuSy Shansi; C bedfordice, Sagha- 
lion ; Mterotns calaniorum auperus, S Shensi, M 
malcolmi, Kmm ; M owisf Kan&ui, AT angustu^, 
Morigolia; Af. warringtom, Mongolia; Af. tnandn- 
rinus, Mongolia, Shanai , Af yohannmf Shansi ; Af. 
pullu^y Shansi; Af (Can/ofoif^i) inrt, W, Shansi; 
M, [Caryomys) nuXy S. Shensi; Af {Caryomys) ern, 


Kansu; M, (Kothenomys) mdanogtuter, Kansu; 
Af. pellicewi, Manchuria; Af. UmnophtltiSf Kansu; 
Af raddeiy Mongolia; Af. gr^gtAi^, Mongolia; 
Arvicola mongoltca, Mongolia; A, amurensts. Lower 
Amur, Manchuria, Saghalien , Proedroinys bed' 
jordt, Kansu 

SwiNHOE names a dozen species of the Mm 
geimt* as lound south of the Yangtze, and no doubt 
some of these will prove on examination to be 
named in the above list for the North 

SovvERBV Journal, N € B.P A,S , vol xlvii; 
SwiNHOK . Catalogue of the Mammeds of China 

MUSCICAPIDAE, the Flycatchers, a Family 
of Pa^»erf>^ Those known in China are as follows 

Tcrpttiphonc men, common m summer through- 
out China and Manchuria T prince ps, on the 
southern coasts in passage Cuhcicapa ccylonensis, 
on the Upper Yangtze and in W. Ssuch'uan. 
II ypothymi^ aziirea, the Indian Black-naped Fly- 
catcher, in S B China, Hainan and Formosa 
M usticapula hyperythra, in Formosa M maculata, 
in Yunnan M iupphira, the Sapphire-headed 
Flycatcher, m S W China Stphta btrophiaia, the 
Oiangc-gorgeted Flycatcher, in S.W. China and 
in Mu'p‘in Oyorma hodgsorii, the Kusty -breasted 
Blue Flycatcher, in Mu-p‘in, but rare 0 hatnana, 
in S B China and Hainan C vtvida, the Rufous- 
bellied Blue Flycatcher, m Formosa Stoparola 
Dielanopb , the Vcrditer Flycatcher, m summer in 
S (’hina and Mu-p‘m Cyanoptda hella, a migrant 
through China and Manchuria NUtava sundara, 
the Rufous -hellied Niltava, in Ssfich‘uan. N, 
davidt, 111 N W Fukien N macgrigoTiae y in 
Kuangtung Xanihopygta trirolor, on passage 
thiough E China and Manchuiia; found breeding 
at C^huikiang and in Chihli X narcimna, in 
pa'^sage, S E China to the mouth of the Yangtze. 
Ahthipr-^ hrunnenfa, lu NW Fukien Stphia 
alhodht the Eastern Red-breasted Flycatcher, 
(oinrnon thiough out China, especially in summer 
Pidnoagta^ hiivoln, on passage through E China 
llemuhchdon ferruginea, the Ferruginous Fly- 
catcher, in summer, in S China and Mu p'ln, and 
in Formosa H sibima, the Siberian Flycatcher, 
on passage through China, Formosa, Hainan. 
H grutoi^tii ta, and AUeonax lattroHne, the Brown 
Flycatcher, both abundant throughout China in 
summer (D & 0 ) 

David et Oustalet Le^ Omniux de la Chine, 

MUSIC. Legend states that FtJ Hsi invented 
music, and that Huang Ti systematised it on the 
basis of the Pa Kua, commanding his minister 
Lino Luk ft to have bamboo tubes (lu ) 
cut which gave the twelve notes in imitation of the 
chromatic scale One tiadition states that this was 
done in imitation of the fabulous bird fvng huangy 
SIX of tbo notefe being sung by the male bird, ftng. 
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and SIX by the female, huamj. Another version is 
that the fvngs were not birds, but a tribe of that 
name to the south of the Yangtze, whose singing 
gave Ling Lxjn the twelve semitones ; and yet other 
explanations are given. The least romantic, and 
probably most correct tradition, is a numerical one, 
VIZ that the bamboos were cut ‘‘according to the 
terms of a triple procession of twelve numbers,*' 
because the numerical values of perfect fifths had 
been discovered. The proportions of the successive 
tubes were thiee to two, symbolizing the harmony 
between heaven (represented by three) and earth 
(represented by two) , and when two tubes of tlie 
same diameter are cut in that proportion, the 
perfect fifth results, and is indeed represented in 
Western music also by the same latio. The first 
tube was 9 inches long, and was called /£ 
/iud?i(/ chuufj The sound it emitted was called 
kuvg^ and it became the key-note of a chromatic 
scale, which, while containing twelve semitones like 
the Western scale, was quite untempered, being 
formed from perfect fifths 

The tubes oi la were stopped at onp end To 
the first senes the CJhinese added two more, one 
higher and one lower It is impossible to ascertain 
the pitch of the ancient hmmg chufuj tube; but the 
present pitch of the chief fixed instruments, e g , 
of the flute, gives a tonic equal to our Western D 
in later times, the la were made of copper, of 
marble, and of jade, instead of bamboo, as less 
liable to atmospheric influence 

No vestige of the ancient music of China has 
come down to ue ‘ nothing except some abstruse 
philosophizing on its connection with the Eight 
Diagrams, and eulogies ot what it could accomplish 
We do know, however, that though in their twelve 
semitones, the CHiincse had all the raw material 
lor the most elaborate conipoaitions, and though 
music was cou&ideieil a necessity for good govern- 
ment, in practice five notes only were generally 
in use up to about ii v 1300 , and these were known 
as kumj thang 85, claao c/ii JJt, yu 
corresponding to 


fl- 




of our Western notation, (substituting the 
key, for the D which probably was the 
of ancient China) 

In the Chou dynasty, two seraitonea 
added, known as yien cht fi fil and pien 
|[| Sf , forming a scale equivalent to this : — 


open 

tonic 

were 

hufhj 



At this time, music was one of the f^ix arts of 
education; and as an illustration of its power, 


CoNFuenrs, himself a composer, is said to have 
been so moved after hearing a hymn by the great 
Shun, that for three months he did not taste meat. 

When Shih Huang -ti ordered the books to bo 
burned, musical instruments and works on music 
were also destroyed, and Chinese writers lament 
that subsequent music never reached the high level 
attained in the ante -Ch* in period It is probable 
that an imperfect system gf notation contributed 
gieaily to the loss of the ancient music, when once 
the succession of teacher and pupil was interrupted. 
Books and instruments were unearthed when the 
Han dynasty came to tho throne, but the inter- 
pretation of the former and the use of the latter 
were not clear. However, the ancient scale with 
iks ancient names as handed down from the (5hou 
period, was used until the Sung dynasty brought 
in a new notation, introduced by the Northern 
Ina 4 ^j, a 'fartar people ; and this exists at the present 
day It 18 known as Kttrtg OhUhj and its name 
for the seven (/hou notes are ho -g*, ssil p*?, i Zi. 
'<hang Jh 1^, Img X» 

It IS similar to the tonic sol-fa system, in that no 
matter what the key, the first note is always /lo, 
the i>econd and so on The Mongols of tho 
Yuan dynasty brought their own scale with them, 
in which, as in the Western scale, tho first semitone 
18 between the 3rd and 4th notes As this cau»ed 
confusion, KnuBTLAi Khan combined the two thus — 



and then excluded all the notes producing half- 
tones, thus getting a pentatonic scale which 
differed from that of the Yin dynasty, as may be 
seen by comparing that with this — 

The ('h‘ing dynasty in theory went back to 
the Mongol scale, as brought by them, before 
KiiumAi’s compromise was fixed on, thus * — 



that is to say, allowing for lack of tempprament ^ 
the Western diatonic scale But in practice, the 
confused and confusing half-tones were given up, 
and whether in ritual or m popular mu,sic, only 
five are employed. In this connection it may he 
said that the Chinese never go beyond 14 sounds 
in a composition. 

Ching Fang in tho Han dynasty U 

stated to have been tho first to explain the trans- 
position of keys; and this is done m a very in- 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


genious manner by the use of a complicated diagram 
drawn up for the purpose (Van Aalst gives tins 
in his work on Chinese music) Owing to the 
untemi>ered xnstiument, some keys arc much “out 
ol tune“ , but the Chinese player, like the singer, 
flattens or sharpen'^, in a rough way, as required 
The method of writing music is veiy imperfect, 
and the written notes are chiefly useful for refresh- 
ing a musician’s memory . he must Acar a tune 
before he can render it, and it may be so varied by 
the tastes of the different performers as to become 
unrecognizable. Chinese music is exjiressed in 
vertical rows of characters, and the modulator 
contains fourteen notes Signs arc added denoting 
a higher octave, but there is no definite sy‘«-'tem in- 
duating note-values Sometimes a note is written 
larger to express emphasis; and sometimes dots arc 
added to the note to signify its length A pause 
or rest is denoted by a space between two notes, or 
by little signs (y or x), but they do not express 
its value Theoretically, four-time is the only 
measuio employed, and the beginning of the bar 
IS usually marked by* a binall circle at the side of 
the note There aie no signs for sharps, flats, oi 
natuials, as such changes are unknown 

Harmony, in the Wc'^tern sense of the word, 
IS not possible with an iintempeied scale, noi with- 
out semitones But the Tudunentf^ of haimony 
exist, for sometimes strings are played together at 
a distance of a fourth, fifth, or octave The 
C'hincse mean by “haunony” that the timbre of 
different instruments playing tlio same tunc is 
agreeable to the ear Sometimes however, singers 
or instruments may lo^pond to one another in 
fiftlis, or m octavos 

(’hinese musi( was originally '■aired, as m other 
ancient landsi; but as early as the Shih Ohmq 
we find mention of the court music -masteis who set 
the folk songs to music During the Sui dynasty 
(581-618) the distinction between sacied and secular 
music was moie sharply drawn, and great increase 
of instrumental music took jilace Modern music 
began with the T‘ang dynasty Indian music was 
introduced by Buddhist priests The Emperor 
Mtng Huang (a d 713) founded a kind of eonseiva- 
toire at Hsi-an fu, where drama and music were 
cultivated 

The Manchu Emperors K'ang Hsi and Ch'irn 
Lung tried to revive the ancient glory of 
music, but met with but little success , and that 
which had been one of the essentials of education 
and good government in the days of Confucius, 
was despised, and left to courtesans and beggars 
There was in Peking a Board of Music, but 
the music deemed indispensable at the worship of 
Heaven and Earth, and of Confucius (see Bitual 
Mmic), and of ancestors, at funerals, at weddings, 
and at receptions ws,e aU produced by people 


de^ipiscd for doing it Amateurs were rare among 
the educated classes 

When the foreigner came, he brought his 
musK, and it is safe to say it was more hideous to 
the Chinese than the Chinese music was to him 
Now it has become fashionable at Shanghai and 
othei open ports to have what is thought to be 
foiugn music, % v , foreign brass instruments played 
» by Chinese Some few Chinese have shewn great 
apjireciation of, and aptitude for, Western music, 
and it is only a question of time for Chinese to 
iivdl Occidentals in their love of Western music 
and Intel pretation of it. 

Van Aalst Chtne'^e Mubte, Coutiant Musique 
cla^siqut des Chinots (extract from Encyclopedic 
do la Musi(jue) , Mrs T Riciivni) . Vhineiie Mustc, 
Amiot MtvwiTe sur la Mu^iqm des Chinots, 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS aie divided by 
the Chinese into eight kinds, corresponding to the 
eight symbols (pa Lua) -- 1 , Stone, n, metal; 
111 , Silk or stringed , iv, bamboo, v, wood , \ i, skm ; 
Ml, gourd or wind, and viii, earthen 

The chief examples of each aie given below 
I Stone Instuuments - The Sonorom Stone, 
T‘eC'h‘ing of a blackish colour with white 

veins, IS used at Confucian services, being struck 
at the close of each stiophe Its shajie is somewhat 
like a caipentei’s square 

The Stone Chime, Pien eh'ing was greatly 

esteemed by the ancient Emporois, but it dis- 
appeaied m the dcslrnction of books, etc , by 
SiiTii Huang Tr Under Ch'kno Ti (b c 32) a 
complete stone chime was found m a pond, and 
served as a model for new ones It is a set ot 
sixteen stones, used at roiifucian rites Jade is 
the bo'-t stone fur chimes, but a black calcareous 
stone is usually employed 

Fluf(' were iormerly made of marble and jade 
In 276 A u a jade pipe and a jade flute yu-ti 3c 
ifu-hsiao ^ 5R were discovered in a tomb Jade 
flutes were also made in the reign of Cii'ien Lung 
II. Metal Instruments — A Bells, Chvnq 
^ 1’he Emperor Huang Ti is said to have ordered 
his minister Ling Lun to cast twelve bells to cor- 
respond with the twelve lu According to the 
Chon h bell metal should be made of six parts of 
copper to one of tin The lower edge of clappeiless 
bells is usually notched. 

The Oreat Bell at Peking was cast at the begin- 
ning of the 16th century Its height is 14 feet, 
diameter of mouth 9-10 feet, thickness about 
8 inches and weight about 53 tons 

It 18 covered with Chinese inscriptions, both 
inside and out 

Po Chung JJKf is a pointed oval bell used at 
Confucian rites, struck before each strophe. Pien 
Chung iE It i*’ a set of 16 barrel-shaped bells hung 
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within a frame, used at Confucian services Hsmg 
Erh Jfi ^ IS a pair ot clapperless bells struck against 
each other, used by priests 

Ltng IB the name given to beUs with clappeis, 
generally o£ brass Small hand-bells are used at 
services by Buddhist, Taoist and Lama priests 
Ee/ig hng or wind-bells are fastened to the 
corners of the eaves of temples, pagodas, pavilions 
and sometimes piivate houses From the cross- 
shaped clapper hangs a thin brass ornament shaped 
like a fish’s tail which, when swayed by the wind, 
swings the clapper 

B, Qongs 2he?i Tzu Jj is a gong of braa^ 
or iron suspended at city gates and in temples, 
varying from one to four feet in diameter, and of 
ornamental shape 

2/0 H 18 a brass gong used on the stage and 
in processions. Tang tzu a flat gong about 

one foot in diameter, and Tang lo ft a gong 
eight inches in diameter, ate used m Buddhi^^t and 
Taoist worship Ohm leu ^ Si about fouiteen 
inches in diameter, is used in wedding processions 
Y un lo nm 18 a chime of ten little gongs suspended 
in a frame It is used by Buddhist priests and m 
orchestras TU tong ^ biass gong shaped 

like a bowl, is used at funerals and aUo by sweet- 
meat-sellers 

(long metal should be made by melting 100 
catties of red I'opjier with 25 catties of tin 

C Metal Plates Hmang pnn ^ is an 
oblong brass plate struck by pedlars and priests 
pan 8I{ jR is an oblong iron plate used b> 
blind fortune-tellers Po ^ cymbals, aie used on 
the stage and in temples A smaller cymbal was 
invented in the later T‘ang dynasty, but the lai'gei 
hind was introduced from India 

Ch'mg Jp IS a brass bowl struck at Buddhist 
and Taoist serMie^, about 10-12 inches in diameter 
D Metal Wind Instruments The (’hinese 
trumpet, Hna Vung WM, is a cylindrical instrument 
of brass or copper with a sliding tube lU entire 
length IS about three feet It is blown at funerals 
Sometimes the outer cylinder or bell is made of 
wood The La pa |(||yv is a braes horn, ranging 
from 5 feet in length to 15 inches It is chiefly 
used for military purposes A crooked variety of 
it, Chn rhiao IS used at wedding processions 

Knng f*ou is a brass or bronze conical horn with 
one slide, in length about ten feet It is used in 
the Lama Temple Kan turn/ JS is a curved 
copper horn 16 inches long, used in processions by 
Lamas 

K'ou chHn P US is the Chinese Jews’ harp, 
made of iron, used chiefly in Poking 

III. Stringed Instruments ^A. Vibrated by 
Am. Fing ching R is a wind -how of bamboo 
Another variety is the Yno pUen eh*in 

|f| Of kjt^-harp is a gourd-shaped frame of 


bamboo across which seven bamboos are fastened. 
These when hung to the string of a kite, make a 
loud, humming noise. 

B. Played by Hand, 1. Without a Nrcl 
The ChUn ^ oi horizontal psaltery is said to have 
been invented by Fu Hsi. Formerly it had five 
strings, but now it has seven silk strings, fetretched 
ovei A curved board Thirteen studs maik the 
places where the strings may be stopped The 
stiings can be tightened by turning pegs The 
OhUn is used at State services and is ali^fO played by 
the educated classes. It is about 3-ft 6-in long 
A similar instrument is the -S'e JJ, curved above 
and flat below It has twenty-five silk strings, but 
no pegs It IB about eighty inches long It is 
used only at State services. The Cheng ^ is a 
small variety of Se w'lth only fourteen or fifteen 
strings, eitbei of brass or wire It is used on 
joyful occasions and formerly at Imperial receptions 
2 II ifh a Xed Yueh <h'in M i? or moon 
guitar, ha.s a ciicular body fouiteen inches lu 
diametei, and a neck four and three -eighths inches 
long It has four silk stnngs with pegs and ten 

freU It IS played with a jilcftium Shuong i/rui 
IS a variety with an octagonal body ot nine 
and a half inches diameter and a neck thirty one 
inches long It is used feonictimes in pioc c'-sions 
Pi p*a IS a lute about forty-two inches lung 

with A pear vlmped body The neck i«? eight and 
A half inches long It has ten oi twelve frets and 
foil! or six stiings It is said to have been invented 
after the suppression of music by Ch‘in Rtiih 
Huang Tt It is now used on the i&tage, and some 
tunes m leligions pioces&ions Ohm lung Om 
small variety of P'l only twenty- 
inches long tzil JiT* or Hon hsim 

IS a three-sti inged instrument with a small oval 
body covered above and below with snake skin, and 
a neck about thirty inches long ’riieie aie nf> 
fretb It lb played with a jilectrum of jade, and 
IS one ot the commonest of instiuiuent'^ Hu po 
IS a foul -sti inged instumient with long neck 
and small pear-shaped body covered vvitli snake 
•^kin 

Yang eh'in ^ dulcimer, or foreign harpsi 
choid, probably of Persian origin, is a flat bov 
about two feet long and one foot bioad, t^oveied 
with sets ot wires crossed by two bridges It is 
played with two bamboo sticks 

0, Played with a Bow 1 Without a Ned 
La ch*in a ^ is a bowed psaltery in shape like 
the about twenty six inches long It has ten 
paii.s of strings It is used in Peking to accompany* 
songs 

2 With a Ned Hu rh‘m ^9 the general 
name given to Chinese fiddles with a small cylin- 
drical body open b^tow and covered above with 
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8 n 4 ke-skin, a neck which passes through the body, 
a bow passed between the strings, and large pegs 
They are used m theatres and by street musicians 
They include the Tcm ch'm ^ ^ or Chuuf Wt/ 
with a cylindrical bamboo body, two silken strings 
and a bow of white hairs; Hut hu iKtSlJ; Eih ku 
ZL j)J > hu With the body covered with 

wood, Hbii hu ^1449 , with two double strings, 
Hu hu nf with a neck 33 | inches long and a cup 
shaped body ot cocoanutj ch'in ffS? ^ 

Ta hu th'in , 01 two-stnnged violin, foi- 

meily used in the Palace. 

The Hu th‘in has sometimes been called the 
Taitai fiddle, but AIabillon quotes Fftis as saying 
that the Eih hu was deiived fiom a Cingalese violin 
IV Bamboo Instrumlnis — 1 VerticaHy Jilowii 
P^di hstdo tfj^ Wi , or Pandean Pipes, consist ol 16 
small bamboo tubes fixed into a case ot wood, with 
the longest at the ends, and the shortest in the 
middle, \tiiyiiig tiorn 11 ^ niches to 4 | inches long 
They aie tuned to the 12 senn-tones of an oc'ta\e 
and the 4 top notes of the next lower octave They 
are now placed only at State sei vices Yo ^ w<ia 
a hdinlioo fliito open at botli ends vvitli 3 01 6 fiiigei 
holes and a length ot 20 nnhes It is no longer 
played, but used as a wand 111 (eiemonial dances 
A siniilai ni^tiument, is the Fffdf huatuj hsiao 
which has 6 finger holes and is about tw-o 
leot long Tt wms invented in the llan d)^ nasty 
and is used in jnoce^sions and at religious ntes 
It is commonly called h^ioo 

P TrttnnpTRvJij Blown The Ch'ih is a 
bamboo flute used in state utual , its length is 
17 ^ iiu lies and it has 6 fiiigci holes The Ti tzu 
Is a veiy popular flute, about 26 inebes long, 
formeily with 11 finger-holes, one of W'huh was. 
(oveieil wnth membrane, but now having 6 fingei 
holes and a 7 th covered with membrane A smallei 
variety is the Ptnuj tzu fi ^ The Knan ^ 
is a pipe of wood with a doubled reed and 7 holes 
above and 2 below It is u«ed at weddings and 
funerals 'I’he Pi li IS Similar, but made of 

bamboo Hu iJiia jg is a double-ieed pijie 
terrnniaiiiig in a hoin So na WR, or (Tinese 
clarionet, is a wooden pipe fitted with a brass 
nioulh piece and a copper bell and has 7 fingei -holes 
above and one below. Its length is 17 J inches Tt 
is a common instrument at funerals A small 
variety is the Chi na ii|^ or A’‘ai t% 811 

V Wooden Instruments Chu jjfJ a 
wooden tub two feet square with sloping 
sides, which is struck with a mallet during 
Confucian rites. Yu is a wooden tiger about 
two feet long crouching upon a pedestal On its 
back is a row of teeth over which a stick is rapidly 
passed three times at the end of the music at the 
C!onfucian rites Mu yu ^ rounded piece of 

>Vood, partly hollow, struck by priests during the 


lecital of prayers. It is usually painted scailet 
\o yu fsa is a variety specially Uised by Taoists, 
and jmn or castanets are two or three 
pieces ot red-wood tied loosely together. They are 
used in the theatre in orchestras, and at funerals, 
al.«io by pedlais and beggars Ch‘un tu # |||f were 
aiKient cabiauets formed ot 12 slabs of bamboo 
fastened together ; they were tormeily ulbcd at State 
sei vices iShuu jnin aie cUppeis employed at 

Confucian rites 

P(iU(j tzu IS a wooden drum used in 

orchesitras Puny and T^o are two drums 
irtiuck by niglit-watchnien Yu 'pang 4$ is a 
hollow wooden fish seveial feet long that hangs 
hoiizoiitally in moiiabtones and is struck befoie 
meals Hnu pan ^ jR is a board 30 inches by 
18 inches that hangs m monastery cloisters and is 
stiuck every evening 

VI 8kin Ins ruuMENTS —D rums were intro- 
duced from Cential Asia into Clnna, the first kinds 
being ot eaithernware filled with biaft and coveied 
with skin t'hin Au B St IS 3 * laige drum used in 
Confucian temples, about six leet in diametei 
Ymg lu 88^ IS a band-shaped drum resting hoii- 
/ontally on a frame It is used at Confucian rites, 
being btiuvk thiee tunes aftei each strophe of the 
hvmii to Confucius Po /’‘mm IS a small hairel 
shaped diuin of 9 iiuhes’ diametei at the ends, 
^tuick in Confucian ivoisliip H ua Am. jH a 
baud shaped dium containing wiies whicli Jingle 
when the ends are struck, was foi'rnerly used in 
State SPIV ices, but now only in oichestias T'nuif 
hu ^ S4 IS a large band-shaped dium hung veiti 
calK' beaten in tlieaties, camps and teiiijiles 
('httn ku KSI is a war drum Pung i a #IJ fjt is a 
small flat drum coveied on the top with cow-'^kin, 
having cl Tound hole in the centie It rests on a 
tnjiod, and is used 111 onhestras Man t'ou hi 
or lodt cbnm, is a similai diuin, also u.sed 
in theatres Pan Fang IS a flat, ( ireiilai 

drum coveied on the top with skin, and played in 
tuneial proces.sion8 Shou lu is a hand drum, 

8 inches m diameter, w^ith a central ojienirig, like 
the Pong A?/; it is used by priests at funerals The 
Lanu puests use a flat drum two feet in diametei 
Yu lu ^Wi IS a bamboo pipe one end of which is 
(overed with snake-skin It is tapped by blind 
fortunc-tellprs T‘«o hi ^ small rattle 

dium with a handle passing through the body 
Two beads hang by strings from each side of the 
barrel, and when the rattle is twirled, they hit the 
ends of the bairel There are numerous varieties 
fiom 2 to 12 inches in diameter, used principally 
by stieet vendors Pa fang 7 cu A'X Wi 
gonal tambourine, covered on one side with snake- 
skin Jingls'i and tassels hang round the edge It 
m said to be used by singing-girls in Peking. 
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Chang hu O' bamboo pipe 18 inches long 

It la used iii procebsions It is 2} inches in 
diameter, tei initiating in a cup-shaped drum covered 
with cow skin at one end, and a bell-shaped drum 
at the other, covered with snake-skin The heads 
are tiglitened by cords braced round the bamboo 
pipe It IS possibly of Indian origin 

VH CoTJKns.— the Reed -organ 
This IS said to have been invented by Nm Kxja, 
bister and succe^nsor of Fu Usi In the ordinary 
kind there are three pax ts— the mouth piece, the 
body, which is made ol a gourd or of wood and is 
about as large as a tea cup, and the tubes, which 
are inserted into the uppei part of the body. The 
tubes are seventeen in number and are of five 
lengths. The shvng was used at Corifucian worship 
and formerly at court ceremonies An organ-builder 
at St Petersburg, Ktiatzbnstein, after having 
obtained a shvrifjf made an organ with similar reeds, 
which led to the invention of the accordion and 
harmonium in Europe 

VIII Clay Instruments --H^uan, Jg or 
or Chinese ocaiina, is said to have been invented 
by J"‘ao Hsi, n 2700 It is a cone made mostly of 
reddish-yellow clay oi porcelain, but sometimes of 
black day, with a blow-hole at the lop, and three 
holes in front and one behind Its height is 
2J inches It is plavod at Confucian ceremonies 
and other State services 

Hermann Smith . The World*s Emh*‘H . 
Amiot * Mhnoitt ^ut hi mu'^tgite de<t Chinoi^, (1776) ; 
V\N Aalst Ohinm Mufiir^ (1884), Motile 
Chinese Mwfical iTiUiumenf^^ (1908), N C B K A S 
Journal, vol xwix; Enoel Muncol Instruments \ 
rn ike South Kensington Museum 

MUSIC, BOARD OF, Yurh pu See Six 

Boards 

MUSK : she hsianq A secretion of the 

navel of the inuak-deer, J/osc/iws mosrkfitus which 
IS found all over Tibet, but especially on the plains 
of Kokonor The destruction of these animals at 
the close of last century was enormous, and export- 
ation of musk declined in quantity, but its value 
trebled in a decade. It is very extensively used in 
(’hina in medicine, in perfumery, and in the preserv- 
ation of clothes from maths; of late years Pans 
perfumery houees have sent agents to Likiang on the 
Upper Yangtze, to buy up supplies In 1902 Horie 
estimated the value of the annual Tibetan export 
at TL$ 1,000,000 , in 1913 this amount was exported 
from all the Treaty ports, half of it going abroad, 
chiefly to the United States and France In 1897 
the killing of the deer was forbidden by the Dalai 
I^ama, as indicated by his horoscope, but the pro- 
hibition was evaded. In 1916 the expprt was 
18,893 taels (oz.), value Hk.Tls. 515,941. See 
Musk-deer. Customs and Consular Reports. 


Musk DSBRi a small deer, so called because 
the male has in the skm of the abdomen a small 
bag containing the substance known as musk. This 
con be sold by the hunter for $10 or $20 Mexican, 
say £1 or £2; the consequence is that the deer is 
meicilessly hunted, chiefly by snaring which takes 
male and female alike. It is therefore becoming 
rare and foieigners find it difficult to procure speci- 
mens for study The use of the musk-gland is un- 
certain, as there is no odour in it while fresh 

Mo,s(hu8 chrysogaUer is found in Ssfich'uan, 
M Bifmneus in Kansu, and M sihincus, a dark- 
brown species with a cream-yellow patch on the 
throat, 18 found in Shansi and Chihli. See 
(Jervidic, Mtlbl, 

SowERBY . Fur and Feather in North China, 

MUSTARD SEED 18 grown near Kalgan. 
Theio was a small exportation Irom Tientsin as 
long ago as 1873, and the quantity is now increasing 

MUSTELID^, a Family of Carnivora, the 
weasels, ha dgeis, etc There are twenty species 
in N China and Manchuiia They are given 
below, with their habitats -- 

Mttdehi viiahs sp ^ the Manchuiian Weasel, 
Mnncliinia, M lathiah, the (’hinese Weasel, Shansi, 
(’hihli, M tiatala^ Hull, Kansu, and two Polecats; 
M lari'iitn^ N Shansi; M daviduina^ M -Edw , 
David's Mink, Chihli, Manchuria, M, Bihmeay Pall, 
the Sibeiinn Mink, Sliaiihi, Shensi, M a,stut(r, 
M Edw , the Littlo Mmk, Sham*!, Kansu , M, 
Vi mined ^ L, the Ermine, Kansu, Tibetan Bolder; 
Martin zthilUnd, the Sable,* Manchuria , M niurfes, 
the Pine Mai ten, S W Kansu, N W Ssuch‘uan , 
M /oimif the Stone Marten, N iShansi ; M flaviguln 
horerihs^ the Yellow -throated Marten, Manchuria, 
('hihli, Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, Vormela negana 
Mill, the Eastern Vormela, Ordos, N Shensi ; 
Ciih) the Wolverine, Manchuria; Meles 

hpfoihynrhii^, the Badger, (Jhihli, Shami, Shensi, 
M haiun^is and M simnqensis^ Badgers in S. 
Shensi and Kansu recpcctively , Aicionyx leucohr- 
nun and A leucohvmu^ orestes, two Sand-badgers 
m Chihli and S Shensi respectively; Lutia vulqnn^^ 
the Oitei, Manchuria, Shensi and Kansu. 

In S China, Meles hpioThyncus is common 
near Amoy , Maries flavigula is found in Formosa ; 
the Chinese Otter is common throughout S China 
and m Hainan; Lutra awinhoei is found at Amoy, 
and there is a Claw less Otter in Hainan, Anonyx 
leplonyx, Mustela stberica is met with in Amoy 
and Formosa ; and there are two Tree-civets, 
HelicUs moachata in Kuangtung, Hainan and Amoy, 
and H eubaurnntiaca in Formosa. 

SwiNHOB tells that the Otter is trained to drive 
fish into the net, 

SowBRBY ; Journal f N C.B HAS,, vol xlvii; 
SwiNHOB ; P,Z,Sl.j 1870, pp. 228, 616, 
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NAGAS, monsters in mountain legions, demons, 
dragon spirits, tutelary deities of the ground, etc 
The worship ot them is characteristic of Turanian 
races. 

NAMES. The Chinese call themselves by the 
term po Jmmj g ‘ the hundred surnames ’ 
(od iroX^.oi)f one of the hist books a child 
ieaniH by rote in school iW the Po chta hsing 'g 
or Hundred dan names The names in the book 
are m tact foui hundred and eight single 4 ind thirty 
dtuible names; and there are many more not so 
often met witli and not found in the list These 
surnames are all given together in Williams* 
Dultonarg, p 1242, and in Giles’ Dictionary, 
(esjiecially see Ist ed ) The commonest surnames, 
corresponding to our Smich, Jo>.es and Robinson 
aie Wanq ChaNQ jft, and Li 

While the surnames are thus very limited in 
number compared with those in the West, the in- 
dividual may have a numbei of peisonal names. 
At buth he leceivca a ‘milk name,* which is used 
by Ins relatives and neighbours On first going to 
school another is gi\en him, — the “bt>ok name,’* to 
be u^ed by his schoolmasters, schoolfellows, officials 
and in anything connected with litciaLure At 
marriage he leceives a ‘great name’ tzu or style, 
which IS used, like the ‘milk name,’ by lelatives, 
and another style, SE hao, tor use by acquaint aiu es 
Besides, e\ery hteratus takes one or more ‘studio 
namos, ’ISHW /'xA hao IE he takes a literal y 
degice, eiiteis official life or has ofTu idl rank 
bestowed on him he takes an ‘official name’ 'g' ^ 
Luan fuing After death he is perhaps given a 
posthumous name It must be understood that 
none of these names are ready-made and meaningless, 
like our William or John; they are moie or less 
oiiginal and have a more or less appropriate signi- 
ficance 

A girl receives the milk name and a marriage 
name and perhaps a nickname As to surname she 
retains her own when married, though hv courtesy 
she IS called by her husband’s In official documents 
both will bo used in combination, the husband’.^ 
coming first, 

A child will not use his father's personal name, 
nor a wife the husband’s, — it would be very dis- 
respectful. 

The personal names of the Sovereign were not 
to be uttered or written by the general public so 
long as that dynasty might last. Any character 
occurring therefore in such a personal name is 


wiitten 111 ordinary usage with tome alteration or 
addition 

The Emperors are known after death by their 
posthumous or ‘temple names,’ miao hao, the 
‘dynastic titles’ , but while living their reign has 
some ‘style,’ the ^ gj men hao, which may bo 
changed duiiiig the reign Thus when foreigneis 
write ot the Empeior K‘ang Hsi, tlie meaning is, 
“that ruler whose dynastic title oi nuao hao, is 
Slung Tbu Jtn, and whose reign period was known 
as K‘ANa Hsi ” His personal name Hsuan 

Yeh would never be utteied by the ordinary people, 
noi would a character making part of it be written 
111 its proper form so long as the Manchu dynasty 
lasted 

The T*ang ming $5, or family-liall name is 
a fancy name of two chaiacteis joined with Pang 
refernng to some event in the family’s history , it is 
generally inscribed in one of the principal rooms of 
a hou«?e and is used on gravestones, legal deeds, etc 

The Chun vtin</ |fU ifj or tern tonal app-ellation 
J.S hardly used eveept for girls on their marriage 
documents A list of tho^so geographical names 
corresponding to surnames is given in Giles’ 
Dictlonm (j, 1st ed p 1361 

Giles has arranged the Po thia h'*ing alpha- 
bet ically wntb a translation of the genealogical 
meaiihes found pi ('hniese library odition-i 

Giles JoiunaJ, N C H P A S , \ol xxi 

NAN CHAO EMPIRE, the empire of 

Indo (‘liinese races which evistcd foi five coniiiric's 
with its capital at Tali fu, till conquered by 
KnuBTLAT Khan Davies Yunnan, p 333 

NAN HAl TZU a park some li south 

of Peking, having an extent about ionr times the 
size of the capital It was the Imperial Hunting 
Park and was sui rounded with a high w^Il 

NAN HUA CHING fgIpIS, the name which 
since A T> 742 has been given to the writings of the 
Taoist philosopher, Chuang Tzu They are said 
t ) have consi.sted at one time of fifty-three books, 
but as we have them now they number thirty three 
only, divided into “Inner,” “Outer” and “Miscel- 
laneous.” Of these three divisions, th4 first un- 
doubtedly contains less admixture of spurious matter 
than the others 

Chuang Tzii's literary style is excellent, though 
in parts purposely obscure He is admired and 
read as a clas«5ic even by the orthodox Confiieianisis. 
He refers constantly to Lieh Tzfi (sf.v,). In him 
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Taoist writing reached its culminating point, his 
lofty idealism having won tor him the title oi “The 
Chmejse Plato " He has also been compared with 
HEiiA<XEiTnii> (-HVANG Tztl has been translated 
into English by Dr Legge in the Sacred Boohs of 
thp Ka^ty by Halfooe under the title of The Divme 
of Ntmlnuiy and by Professor Giles , also 
into German by Wilhelm See Chuanq Tzu, 
Taoit^ Hi , Bh do^oplt // 

Suzuki Ht story of Chinese Vhdosophy 

NANJIO, BUNYIU, a Japanese Buddhist 
pnest who lias studied in England, and has ti.ins 
tiled Buddhist works into English The woik by 
which he is best known is the ini]K)itant (UttaJiufue 
of the Vhnuse Translation of the Buddhist Tiipi- 
t ah fly (ompdcfi hi/ Older of tJu Svf retan/ of Staff 
for /tidui, 1883 

NANKEEN, a native ch>th, so tailed heiauso 
Nanking wd<, betore the T‘ai P‘ing Hebelhon, 
tamous lor its manulactuic 

NANKING southern capital, the ofhcial 

name being Chiaiu/ nuoj {XJK 5 called (Inn liriff 
jj; OJ Golden Itidge ; a city on the south bank of 
the Yangtze in lat 32" 4‘ N and long 118^’^ 45‘ E , 
193 miles by tail from Shanghai Its histoiy as a 
walled city extends back to the Han dynast}^ It 
WeJs the capital of the Wu principality in the second 
centui> Its great days were undei Hung Wu, who 
made it the Ming capital in 1368 It was taken by 
the Manchub, and again by the T'ai P‘ing rebels, 
who destroyed the famous Poicclairi J^agoda and 
the Impel lal palace and left the city desolate In 
1911 the Rcvohitioniots took it after severe fighting 
It was again taken by Ghang Hsun in the Second 
Bovolution of 1913, and suffered Uuee days’ looting 
I’hc first Piov incial Assembly wab held there m 1909 

The British captuied it in 1842 and the First 
War was then closed by the Treaty of Nanking It 
was opened to foreign trade by the French tieaty 
of 1858, but the formal opening did not take place 
till 1899 The railway to Shanghai was o^iened in 
1909, and it is now connected with the north by the 
Tientein-Pukow railway Other lines aie piojected, 
and Nanking, so far unimportant commercially^ 
may have a gieat future before it as a railway* 
centre. It is an educational and Mission centre, 
having a University and several colleges The 
population IS 350,000 

1916 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 12,484,353 12,247,142 

Net Chinese „ 2,211,164 2,660,591 

Exports . 7,623,726 9,560,268 


Total Hk TB 22,319,223 24,368,001 
GMLLAun • Nfinhin port ouvertj (Var Sin ) 
NANKING, TREATY OF. This treaty was 
signed at Nanking, August 29, 1842, by Sir Hbnuy 


PoTTiNQEU, Keying (Ch*i Ying), Klepoo and an- 
other Chinese, and ratified at Hongkong, June 26, 
1843 It ended the first British war with China. 
It had thirteen Articles and opened for trade 
Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai, 
where British Consuls were to be appointed. Hong- 
kong was ceded to Great Britain. Six million 
dollars were to be paid for the opium destroyed, 
three millions for debts due by Hong mei chants, 
and twelve millions for the expenses of the wai 
A tariff was to be made, and (’hunan was to bo 
held till the payment of the indemnity 

NANKING UNIVERSITY, was opened in 
1858 by the M EM under Bishop Fowleii, who 
appointed Dr John (' Fbiu.uhon the fiist President. 

Ill 1910 it was merged into the Univeisity of 
Nanking (t/ c ) 

NANNING was opened by the Gluiiesc 

to loieign trade in 1907 It lies c>n the I’so liver 
Jt, a branch of the West Jtiver, about 370 miles 
above Wuchow Land has been set apart by the 
(liiuese and bunded, and some loads inacadahnsed, 
all with a view to making a foreign sottlemeiiU 
The legulcitions have not howevei been accepted bv 
the foieign puweis Foieigneis can only lease land 
foT thuty yeai'^ I’he population is 50,000 The 
only toieigners theie aie otticials and missioriaiies, 
with the agents ot one loreign firm The leading 
exports are agricultuial products and aniseed, but 
duiingthe Euiopean War the demand foi antimony 
has bi ought out a considerable oxpoitation. 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Iniiioiis 5,012,295 2,585,282 

Net diinese ,, 898,632 721,710 

Exports 3,887,734 3,844,531 


Total Ilk TK 7,798,661 7,151,523 
NAN YU EH ifijlS, ‘VII ancient kingdom also 
called Gliiao chih Ivi A i> 222 it was divided 

int.> (’hiao chou (Tonkin) and the countiy now' 

named Kmingtung and Kuangsi 

NAPIER, WILLIAM JOHN, the Bight Hon 
Baron Navteu, was a descendant of the inventor of 
the system of logarithms called Napienan 

Till 1815 he had served in the Biitish Navy, 
and was present at Trafalgar 

In 1833, when the East India (’ompany’s mono 
poly was about to come to an erwi' in China, the 
British Government established a Super intendency 
of IVade and appointed Lord Napier as Chief 
Superintendent (q v ) Owing, in part, to the 
new system not having been notified to the Chinese 
authorities before his arrival, he was, from the day 
he reached Canton, the 25th of July 1834, involved 
in a long wrangle about his right to be there The 
Viceroy refused to receive his letter, since it was 
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not in the form of a petition and did not come 
through the usual channel, the Hong Merchants; 
and Lord Napibu refuaed to retire as he was ordered 
to do, or to alter the superscription of his letter. 
Things thus came to a deadlock. The Viceroy first 
forbade the shipment of cargoes ; then on September 
2nd completely stopped all trade with British mer- 
chants and ordered all compradorea, linguists and 
servants to leave the factories The city was very 
full at that time and getting very excited Lord 
Napier therefore ordered the cruisers Imogens and 
Andromache to come up the river to Tiger Island 
They were fired on by the forts and returned the 
fire. On September 11, they reached Whampoa 
At this time Lord Napier was suffering from 
fever, and by the 14th was so ill that he told the 
British merchants he must return to Maca/O, being 
to some extent influenced by the promise that then 
negotiations would be opened On the 18th, in 
obedience to the surgeon Colledgb's suggestion, he 
agreed to go outside the Bogue Colledgb there- 
upon asked for the necessary ‘chop,* whicli however 
did not come till the 2lBt In consequence of the 
bad faith of the Chinese, the boats did not roach 
Macao till the 26th, by which time Lord Napier was 
exhausted He gradually sank, and died on October 
11, 1834 He was buried at Macao 

Chinese Repository, vol ni ; Eames . The 
English in China. 

NARWHAL, called in Chinese lo ma, (q v ) 
Monodon monoceros 

NATHAN, MATTHEW, RIGHT HON. SIR, 

was born January 3, 1862, entered the Royal 
Engineers in 1880, and is now Liout-Colonel From 
1903 to 1907, he was Governor of Hongkong He 
was made C M G in 1889, K C M G in 1902, 
G C M G in 1908, and V C (Ire ) in 1914 

national BIBLE SOCIETY OF SCOT- 

land, The, was formed in Edinburgh in 1861 by the 
union of several Scottish Societies, and in 1863 it 
F-ent out the Rev. Alexander Williamson to Chefoo 
as its first agent in China. Mr (aftei wards Dr) 
Williamson had already been a missionary for some 
years in the country, and became a notable and 
successful agent of the Society He resigned in 
1877 to do other work The headquarters were then 
removed to Hankow, and in 1885 the Society set up 
its own printing establishment, under the new agent 
(Mr John Archibald), ^here not only Scriptures 
but many tracts, and other Christian literature 
have been printed. The Society aaso published in 
1893 a tentative edition of St Mark’s Gospel with 
notes, and later the whole annotated Bible, a much- 
debated new departure which has since been adopted 
by others. 

50 


The Society has produced twelve versions of 
Scripture on its own account and nineteen in union 
with the other Bible Societies, mostly portions. 

In 1916, there were five centres, Hankow, 
Tientsin, Chinkiang, Amoy and Chungking, with 
six foreign agents, and 221 paid colporteurs. During 
the year the Society circulated, Bibles 751 ; Testa- 
ments 23,225 , Portions 1,808,476 Total 1,832,452 
Total circulation since 1863, 23,005,869 Scriptures 

NATIONAL HOLINESS ASSOCIATION 

Mission. 

Headquarters .-—Chicago, USA 

An offshoot from the South Chihli Mission 
{q r ), working m ^ g Tung rh'ang fn and 
Ifg 4ft IB Nankuant'ao in Western Shantung, with 
9 foreign workers in 1916. 

NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
of China, The, was formed in 1915, by some twenty 
(‘h^ne^ie physicians attending the conference of the 
(‘hina Medical Missionary Association ((?,r ) The 
N M A is not a missionary, or a foreign, but a 
native organization Its objects are defined as 
being 

1 To promote good will and union among the 
Chinese practitioners of modern medicine , 

2 To maintain the honour and interest of the 
medical profession, 

3 To expedite the spread of modern medical 
bcienco in China, and to arouse interest in public 
health and preventive medicine among the pcopltf ; 
and 

4 To co-ordinate, and co-operate with the 
existing medical forces in China, Chinese and 
foreign, m the working out of the above object®. 

The officers are elected annually, the first pre- 
sident being Wu Lten-teh, m a , m d The first 
Conference was held in Shanghai in February 1916, 
and was attended by about 80 members At its 
close, resolutions were passed and forwarded to the 
Chinese Government on (1) the registration of the 
practitioners of modern medicine, and of sellers of 
foreign drugs ; (2) the establishment of a Central 
Medicine Board in Peking ; (3) the combating of 
tuberculosis and venereal disease ; (4) the cstaldish- 
ment of a Public Health Service , and (6) an annual 
grant for scholarships to students of medicine The 
pecond Conference was held at Canton in January 
1917, in conjunction with the Conference of the 
China Medical Missionary Association, there being 
joint and separate sittings Eighty-cight members 
of the N M A attended including a number of 
Chinese lady phy'^icians ; all but three or four 
resided in or near Canton Dr Wu Lien-teh read 
a valuable paper on “The Menace of Morphine,” 
and m view of the facts that in 1914, fourteen tons 
of morphine were imported into China, and that the 
amount had since increased at the rate of a ton 
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per annum, the Conference passed a resolution 
calling the attention of the Chinese Government to 
the matter, copies being sent also to the Govern- 
uients oi Groat Britain, the USA and Japan 
A second resolution prayed the Chinese Government 
to legulate the practice of modern medicine. 

These two resolutions were heartily supported 
by the G.M.M.A. 

The next Joint Conference will meet in Peking 
in 1919, 

See China Mvdital Missionary Association 

NECTARINIINAE, the Sun-birds. These 
have the mandibles of the bill serrated for the 
terminal third of its lengfli ^thopyya dabryiy 
Dabry’s Yellow-backed Sun-bird, is found in S 
and W Chnid *^4 chnstmae is found in Hainan 
4 /*] Jatouihii occurs in Fukien and Kuangtung 
Arachncchthra rhyzophorae is very wide-spread in 
Hainan A sang uinipa tins and AitKopyga labecula 
occur in Yunnan. 

NEMESIS, a private armed steamer, noted as 
the first iron steamer to round the Capo of Good 
Hope She was conatiucted at the Birkenhead 
Iionw'orks, hei engines, of 120 horse-power, being 
due to Foiuih*iTEii & Co of Liverpool Her burden 
was about 630 tons and she was completely con- 
structed and launched within three months 

The Nemesis was never commissioned as one of 
Her Majesty’s war- vessels, yet was generally com- 
manded by officeis belonging to the Eoyal Navy 
She sailed from England m March, 1840 under 
Cajjtam Hall, and joined the British fleet at the 
Bogue Forts m November She was of the greatest 
use throughout the war, as for instance in pulling 
off voi»scls that got aground in the Yangtze After 
the Treaty of Nanking she returned to dock at 
Bombay about May or June, 1843 There have been 
several editions of the narrative of her voyage 

Bernard • Narrative of the Voyages and 
Services of the N emesis ^ etc 

NEPAUL. In 1790, owing to a dispute 
between the Dalai Lama and his brother, the 
Gurkhas of Nepaul were called on to enter Tibet 
The Chinese border garrison could not resist them, 
but obtained peace by promising an annual sum in 
gold, to be paid by the Tibetan monasteries When 
the money was not paid the Gurkhas sacked Taahi- 
lumbo A large Chinese army was then sent, and 
the Gurkhas were driven out and pursued into 
Nepaul ; they agreed to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of China and to send tribute every five years 

NERBUDDA, a British transport wrecked on 
the Formosa coast in September, 1841 The twenty 
British escaped m the only boat left, (for which 
they were afterwards placed under arrest), and were 
not able, until too late, to send assistance to the 


two hundred and forty Indiana left on board. 
These had landed and were taken prisoners by the 
Chinese authorities ; some were drowned in landing, 
and of the remainder only two escaped at last; 
the rest died, some of ill-treatment or starvation, 
and one hundred and fifty were beheaded. The 
oflicial responsible for this and for the murdering of 
the crew of the Ann (q v ) was nominally punished 
and really rewarded. 

Potiinger’s Proclamations m Chinese Eepost- 
tory, vol XI, p. 682 j Ouchterlony . The Chmese 
War^ p 203 

NERCHINSK, TREATY, OF, or of Nipchu, 
the first treaty between China and any foreign 
power, was made in 1689, it allowed the Eussians 
to build a fort at Nerchinisk in place of one at 
Albazin destroyed by Chinese, and it fixed the 
Gontza and Argun rivers as the boundary of the 
two empires 

NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. The Christ- 
ianity of N China was traced by M Eicci to 
8 Thomas To the early church S Thomas was 
known as the apostle of India and of the East, 
but it IS not, we boheve, before the 13th century 
that he is explicitly said to have visited China 
Ihc clcaiost references are quoted by Ricci from 
Borv ice books of the Malabar Church j but, while 
it is \ery improbable that those references are 
Jesuit interpolations, there seems to be no reason 
to date them eailier than the 13th century; and 
we may even guess that the story of S Thomas' 
vibic to China originated with the discovery of 
Syiian Christianity at Khanbahg (Peking) by 
envoys from the Malabar Church who reached 
that city in 1282. 

The Nestonan Monument, 

The certain history of Christianity in China 
begins with the Nestonan Monument, known to 
the Chinese as Ching ckiao pei This is a 

stone slab with the top finely carved, measuring 
9-ft 1-in high, 3-ft 3.8'in wide, and 11-in thick, 
tapering towards the top The title, surmounted 
by a small incised cross, reads : “A monument of 
the spread of Christianity (jHH) in the Middle 
Kingdom " The front face of the slab is occupied 
by a Chinese inscription, in prose and verso, oi 
about 2000 words, followed below by a much shortei 
inscription in Syriac (estrangelo characters writtei 
vertically). The edges of the stone are covore( 
with unexplained lists of names in Syriac followec 
for the most part by Chmese equivalents. 

The excellent composition and handwritin] 
have made the inscription famous among nativ 
connoisseurs, and it is described in many book 
devoted to ancient inscriptions. It has lately bee 
conjectured, though without any serious girounc 
that the otherwise unknown writer, Lu Hsiu-ye 
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IS the 8s,me as Lu Yen an. the reputed 
founder of the Chin tan sect. 

The text is given in fac-simile in VartHis 
Smologtquea No. 7, 1895, and Das N estoriamsche 
Denhmal in Smgan fu, 1897, and is correctly 
printed in N C B R A S. Journal, 1910. 

Purpose and date . — The inscription scates that 
the Monument was erected a d. 781 by and in 
honour of the country 'bishop Izadbuzid of Balkh 
or, in ^hlne<^e, I ssd of Wang she ch*6ng 

Position and history . — There is no evidence to 
decide the original position. It is hard to believe 
that it was not erected m or near Ch*ang an ft ^ 
(Hsi-an), but there is good contemporary evidence 
that early in 1625 u was dug up near Chou-chih 
The peifect condition in which it then was 
proves that it had been buried soon after its 
erection, possibly in the peisecution of a d 845 
From 1625 to 1907 it st-ood in a couit of the 
(Mi'ung sheng ssd outside the W gate of 

Hsi-an. On October 2, 1907, it was placed in the 
JVi lin inside tho S gate of that city 

M l^LLLiOT believes that the (Jh*ung sheng ssu 
marks very nearly the spot both of the first 
erection m 781 and of tho discovery in 1625 

Contents . — The prose narrative describes the 
creation ot the world and gives an outline of 
Christian doctiine — good and evil, God, the In- 
carnation, and so forth, making special mention 
of the cross t+^), baptism (fJiffi), and the 
Scriptures (JS®) It next describes the arrival at 
Ch‘ang-an of A-lo pen, qiiotefi the decree issued in 
his favour, and gives the story of the mission down 
to tho year 781, closing with the virtues and bene- 
frictions ot J-Sbu The verses cover much the same 
ground very briefly. 

Hyrun to the Holy Tnmty 
With tho Monument should bo named a Christ 
lan MS m Chinese of about the same date, found 
by Pelliot in the Cn‘icn Fo tung of Tun- 

huang in 1908 This consists of a shoit hymn to the 
holy Tiinity called Sun w(% m^ny fu tsan HiRSKtt- 
followed by a list of ‘ honoured ones ’ (9) 'and 
of 35 books (IBS), and closes with a historical note 
in another hand. It is now preserved in the 
Bibhoth^ue Nationale, Pans (Text printed in 
vd. Ill, 19 — ) 

History of the Nestorian Church 
Both the Monument and the MS. say that 
Christianity was brought to Ch‘ang-an a d 635 
by A-LO-rfiN (?-Rabban) of Ta-ch'm 

(q.v.) and was well received by the Emperor In 
638 a decree (independently known) was issued 
granting a monastery for 21 monks and leave to 
preach According to the Monument the Christians 
continued in favour until 781 with only a short 
time of persecution at the beginning of the 8th 
century. The MS, states that “the above 30 (sic) 


bcoks’* were translated by Chinu-ching , the 
Persian monk who was the nominal author of the 
inscription on the Monument, and is also recorded 
to have helped an Indian missionary to translate 
a Sutra into Chinese From the Monument we 
learn that there were monastoiics in Kansu and 
elsewhere A decree of 745 indicates a monastery 
in the Eastern capital (Lo and there is also 
ev idence of a wealthy monastery m Ch‘eng-tu Sf* 
At tho supprebsion of Buddhism, a d 845, 2000 
(or 3000) monks and nuns of other foreign faiths, 
including the Christian (Ta ch'iii), wore forced to 
1 enounce their vows There is a clear, but not 
necessarily exact statement, that at the end of 
tlie 9th leiitmy there was only one Chiistian in 
'the whole empire , and there is at present no trace 
of the existence of ChnstianiLy in China proper 
during the 10th and 11th centuries 

We have novortheless litcraiy evidence of Christ- 
iana living in Nuithern nima in the 12th century, 
prior to tho movement of the Mongol armies 
towards the East Tho establishment of a foreign 
power in Northern China gave a fresh impulse to 
the expansion of Christianity in these parts 
A stir was made in Euiopo by the report of tho 
Chnstianiiy of Peestee John, who is geneially 
identified with the Kerait chieftain Une Khan 
(iff) caily in the 13th centuiy 

Later writers confused Ung Khan with the con- 
temporal y Khan of tho Ongut, whose grandsons 
I Aibxtga and Kunbuga and great gi andson ‘King 
Geoege ’ (mentioned by Maeco Polo, John of 
Monte Coe vino, etc ) had no doubt a large 
influence in the spread of Christianity Tung-sheng 
(To/an, Koshang, or Tokto) m their domain 
(now in Shensi piovince) was the biitliiJace of one 
I Mark, who as Mar Jaballaha III was Patiiarch 
of the Nestorian Church A D 1281 to 1317 Many 
inscriptions recoiding tho piivilegos of Cliiistian 
monks are extant, and a number of similar 
allusions to Chnsuauity are found m the Yuan Shih 
and other books of the 13th or 14th centuries 
Fiom these sources we gathei that Chiistians wore 
pleniiful in N. China, with bishops at Khanbalig 
and Nmg'hsia and peihaps elsewheic, and 

weie found in less numbers in Yunnan province 
and in the eastern cities of Yang-chou 
llang-chou ItjH'l, Won-chou and especially 

at Chen-chiang fjf jx (Cliinkiang). Marco Polo’s 
account of the foundation of (churches at Chen- 
chiang (Cinghian fu) by a Christian governor 
named Mar Sargis is curiously confirmed by 
various entries in the old records of Chen-chiang 
From these it appears that there were at least 
seven Christian monasteries in or near the city, 
and that the Christian population amounted to 215 
C’hnstians, called yeh-li h* 0 ’Wen (arJedgun) 

I as generally in the Mongol period, are reckoned, 
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not as adherents of a religion, but as members of 
a foreign nation, and we gather that Chinese 
converts were few and of litde influence. Foreign 
Christians (among whom the Alani from the 
Caucasus were conspicuous) came with the foreign 
conquerors, and with the fall of the Mongol dynasty 
m 1368 Christianity almost vanished. In 1608 
Kicci heard of the last trembling remnant of 
* worshippers of the ’Cross * as Imng m fear of 
their lives at K*ai>feng Mlj’. Yet, his informant 
said, they had been many and prosperous there and 
at Lin-Gh*ing flf and in Shansi until about the 
middle of the 16th century 

Apart from the possible influence of the early 
Nestonans on Buddhism (a matter which is still 
under dispute), they and their successors seem to 
have made little or no impression upon the customs, 
beliefs, or literature of China And the Nestonans 
of the Mongol period have left no known visible 
relic, except a battered stone monument which is 
said to exist at Ch6n-cliiang ; but this has not yet 
bee 1 properly described. [M.] 

Tbigaxjlt . De ChrtbHmxa Expedtttone apud 
Sinas, Rome, 1615 j Wylie . The Nestorian Tablet 
of Sengan foo^ Shanghai, 1854'6, reprinted in 
Chinese Be^" torches, 1897; Paixadius-. Traces of 
ChT%6t%anUy %n Mongolia and China, m Chinese 
Bccorder, 1875; Lbgoe • The Nestorian Monument 
of Hs\-an fv, etc,, London, 1888; Havbet : La 
Sthle Chfitienne de Si ngan jou, Shanghai, 1895, 
1897, 1902, Chabot . HtUotre de Mar Jabalaha III, 
Pans, 1895, Rockhxll . The Journeys of Wilham 
of Bubruck, London, 1900; Yule Cathay and the 
Way Thither, new ed , London, 1913-16, and The 
Booh of Ser Marco Polo, 3rd ed , London, 1903, 
Chavannbs ; Inscriptions et pieces de chanceUerie, 
etc., in T'oung^pao, 1904, 1905, 1908; Pelliot . 
VhrHtcns d'Asie centrale et d* Extreme-Onent, in 
T^ovng-pao, 1914; Giles & Moule : ChnUians at 
Chin chiang fu, in T'oung-pao, 1916 , Saeki • The 
Nestorian Monument tn China, London, 1916, 
Yu Hsi-lu Chih’Shun Chen^chiang Chth 

smutted. . 1333 ; printed 1842 ; Anonymous . 
Yuan Tien chang , 1303, with supplement of 
1523, printed 1909; Sung Lien : Yilan Shih ^4, 

[M] 

NESTORIAN fABLET. See Nestorian Chri- 
stians. 

NESTOR I US, appointed Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople by Theodosius II, a.d 423. He held 
doctrines concerning the natuie of the union between 
the human and divine in Christ which were con- 
demned by the General Council of Ephesus, 
A.D. 431. Later be was exiled and the place and 
time of his death is unknown. His heresy was soon 
stamped out completely in the Homan Empire. See 
Nestorian ChristianM. 

Gibbon : Decline and FaB, etc., c. 47, 


NETHERLANDS AND CHINA. Se^ Dutch 
Belatwns with China. 

NETHERLANDS MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

The, was the second Protestant Society to ^attempt 
mission work in China It sent out the well-known 
Kaul F a Gutzlaff (q v.) in 1827, and Hebmann 
Rottoee, who worked among the Chinese in the 
islands; after which it seems to have withdrawn 
fiom China It still works in the Dutch East 
Indies. 

NEUMANN, CHARLES FREDERIC, bom 

in 1798 in France of Jewish parents He became a 
Piotestant Christian and was made Professor of 
History at Spires but was soon deprived of this post 
because of his excessive independence Having 
learned the elements of Chinese at Pans he visited 
(>hina, and returned to Bavaiia in 1831 with an 
immense Chinese library bought for Germany He 
was made Professor of Chinese and Armenian at 
Munich, but in 1852 was removed from this post 
also He retired to Beilin, where he died in 1870 

IIavekt La Side chrHienne de Si-ngan fou, 
II, p 297, note. 

NEVIUS, JOHN LIVINGSTONE, D.D., a 

missionary of the American Presbyterian Miasion 
(Noith) born in Seneca Co , New York, U S A , in 
1829, of Dutch descent He arrived m China with 
Ills wife m 1864, and alter a number of removals 
Anally settled in Chofoo in 1871 In 1877, he 
assisted in famine relief work He was a successful 
itinerator and pastor, and la also widely known 
thiough his lutioduction in 1885 of grafts and scions 
of tcffeign pears, apples, grapes and plums, the two 
foimer especially being very successfully cultivated, 
and becoming a new source of income for the 
farmers of the district Dr Nevius tor many years 
collected data among the Shantungese for his 
thoughtful and valuable work, Demon Possession 
and Allied Themes, which did not appear till after 
his death in 1893, at Chefoo. 

He also wrote China and the Chinese, 1869 

Mrs Nevius , Life of John Livingstone Nevius. 

NEWCHWANG, ^ % ntu chuang, ‘cow vil- 
lage,’ is the foreign name for a port the proper name 
of which 18 Ying-k‘ou or Yingkow, ^ n. New- 
chwang was named in the Treaty of Tientsin, 1858, 
but it was Ymgkow which was actually occupied 
and called Newchwang. It is in lat, 40® 40* 38“ N, 
and long. 122*^ 15* 30“ E,, being some thirteen miles 
from the mouth of the Liao River which runs into 
the Liao tung Gulf. Sea trade is stopped for three 
or four months in the year because of ice, but the 
port is now well joined to the outer world by rail. 

The Chinese population is estimated at 52,000, 
and the foreign is about 3,000, most of whom are 
Japanese. 
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For many years Newchwang was the only treaty 
port in Manchuria; it has now to compete with 
Harbin and Dalny or Dairen. The chief exports 
are beans^ millet, maize and their p redacts, bean>oil, 
bean-cake, etc. The export of Fushun coal has 
much increased of late years. 

1915 1916 

Not Foreign Imports .. . 10,616,210 9,209,670 

Net Chinese „ ... 9,486,496 8,171,996 

Exports . . 20,393,833 14,097,490 


Total Hk.Tl8. 40,395,639 31,479,156 

NEW DOMINION. See TurJccetan 

NEWSPAPERS, CHINESE. Utility and pro* 
gresb which formed the key ot the Baconian 
philosophy in England during the seventeenth 
century, unlocked the barred gates of China in the 
nineteenth. The ancient philosophies of Europe 
and Asia which concerned themselves mostly with 
moral perfection, disdained to be practical, and 
remained stationary tor centuries Inductive reason- 
ing revolutionized England and the enlightened 
world. All countries whose philosophic systems 
have checked or throttled scientific investigation 
have lagged hopelessly behind in the race for the 
useful and the good 

The ^ or Peking Gazette (q v ) is perhaps 
the oldest periodical in the world * it can be traced 
back through a period of 1,000 years Yearly 
volumes of this paper, Vith abridged translations, 
were once issued by the North-China Herald, In 
the modern acceptation of the term this publication 
cannot be called a newspaper The A&uitic Journal 
of 1827 says . “There is nothing in China that can 
properly be called a newspaper,” The Peking 
Gazette was simply a record of official acts made up 
from documents presented to the General Council 
of the Chinese Government 

Modern printing in China began with the 
publication of Morrison's Dictionary ^ by the East 
India Company in 1816 Mr Gamble of the 
American Presbyterian Press in Shanghai, intro- 
duced electrotype printing about the year 1860 

The newspapers, as the purveyor of general 
news and the expositor of public thought, did not 
have much vogue till the later part of the last 
century. Under the protection of foreigners, news- 
papers were first published only at the treaty porta 
Limited editions of the Hongkong Daily Prese and 
the Daily Mad were the beginnings of present-day 
journalism. Chinese translations of the former 
were first made at the suggestion of Dr. Wu 
Tinq-fanq, now acting-premier of the Republic of 
China. According to Mr. Li Sum-lino, vice- 
president of the Press Congress for China, both of 
these papers were started in the early forties. 


Their circulation was limited and the papers reached 
only parts of South China. The ^ ft Shenpao, 
was first published in Shanghai by Mr. Major in 
1872, and the 91 Hupao followed in 1880 : the 
latter was issued in connection with the North*Ch%na 
Daily News, A dozen years later the iR M 4R 
SinwenpaOf appeared. It may be said that these 
three journals blazed the way for the 2,000 daily 
newspapers in China and Manchuria to-day, which 
flourish not only at the treaty ports but in many 
interior cities Of these 2,000 only 400 are of much 
consequence, the rest being merely local. In 1895 
there were only twelve daily newspapers in China; 
but ten years later the flood gates of promiscuous 
journalism were opened never to be closed again. 
Papers of all kinds, monthly, weekly, daily, sprang 
up like mushrooms, and most of them perished as 
rapidly Knowledge of all kinds was spread abroad 
and much superstition and prejudice against Western 
men and manners were disarmed In the first 
decade of this century, journalism advanced with 
a bound Scientific magazines, papers for women, 
some illustrated, were sold extensively where a few 
years before news-boys were employed to enter tea- 
shops and public places to explain the nature of 
their wares. It was largely through the influence 
and pow^r of the press that the Revolution of 1911 
was brought about The newspapers had exposed 
the bribery and tricks of the mandarins and were 
often used for the purpose of blackmail and to 
advance the personal and political aims of in- 
dividuals and parties; but for the most part a 
healthier moral tone has been developed and while 
often in the wrong, the Chinese newspaper has 
created a salutary public sentiment which is making 
for the good of China After the Revolution many 
party organs subsidized by individuals were 
published, but the only secular papers that have 
survived the changing conditions are two of the 
papers mentioned above, the ^ and the 
J W Farnham, Y J Allen and Timothy Richard 
are the pioneers of the religious papers in China 
The ^ H Ck H* ^ Chung hsi chtao hui pao, was 
started in 1891, the K # iR IK Chiao hui hsin pao, 
in 1894 and the KSB&Ri Heview of the Timts^ in 
1888 Besides the news of a religious nature, these 
papers maintained a secular department and being 
addressed to minds trained and receptive to truth, 
found a ready circulation. As the earlier exponents 
of religion and morals, these periodicals served a 
most useful purpose, but none of them exist in name 
to-day. AH of the papers were monthlies; the 
awakened minds of the Chinese demanded a wider 
scope and more frequent instruction There was a 
clamor for weekly papers, and several of these were 
started, some under foreign editorship, others solely 
by Chinese The f| K9 18) Advocate^ the develop- 
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nent of a Foochow monthly, now hae an extended 
circulation throughout China and the Straits Settle* 
nents Its editors are Dr. Chbn Wei-ping and 
Dr A. P Pabkeb It is the joint organ of the 
A^mencan Methodist Churches^ but its readers are 
by no means confined to that church. 

The Intelligencer^ yfa,s inaugurated in 

L902 by the Presbyterians of Europe and America 
resident in China and Manchuria. At the beginning 
of this year its circulation was 7,000 throughout 
China and many other countries where Chinese live 
Like the Advocate it is not confined to any one set 
of readers but draws its subscribers from all classes, 
prints secular as well as religious news, telegrams 
and scientific articles of permanent value Its 
editors are Cheng CHUN-SHfeNG and Dr S I 
WoOOBRIDGE 

There are several religious monthlies, notably 
be Chinese Churchman^ the 

\Vomon*s Messenger edited by Miss Laura White, 
and the ffapjyg Childhood conducted by 

Mrs D. MacGillivray, which still exert a wide 
influence lor good among their constituents 
Another monthly, the ft If ft Association Pro> 
gres.% with a circulation of 5,600, is a decided factor 
in moulding the intellectual, moral and religious 
character of China’s young men The 
published by the Commercial Press of Shanghai, 
while not dHinctly religious, maintains a high 
moral tone among the thou«iands ot its readers 

In general, the Chinese newspaper may be said 
to be the chief instrument for furthering in the 
Far East the utilitarian and progressive philosophy 
of Ba^on which revolutionized the world over three 
centuries ago (See Press) [S I W ] 

(For the 0/ the Times with 

its circulation of 53,000 per month, see Seventh 
Ihuj Adventist Mission) 

NEWSPAPERS, EUROPEAN. See Press, 

NEW TERRITORY, the 376 square miles of 
‘Kowloon Extension,’ leased to the British in 1899, 
IS thus called in Hongkong 

NEW YEAR CEREMONIES. The ceremonies 
at the new year, Hf If, kuo men, are too numerous 
to describe. On New Year’s Eve water is drawn 
for three days’ use and the well sealed up j the 
roottiB are swept ; the children have money given 
them, which is supposed to guarantee their living 
through the year j the kitchen god, returned from 
making his report to heaven, is stuck in his proper 
place J late at night the door is sealed up till the 
morning, and so on. Next morning the door is 
opened with auspicious words; various gods receive 
worship; and a round of congratulatory visits is 
made. ^Festivities and ceremonies continue till the 


fifteenth of the moon, when comes the Feast of 
Lanterns, (q v.). 

NGWEI STATE H. See Wet, State of. 

NICKEL. See Mmerah. 

NIELLE, is a procese of inlaying gold and 
silver wire on bronze, called by the Chinese “gold 
and silver thread,” chin ym sstl A Bud- 

dhist monk, Shih Su, of the late Yuan dynasty, is 
supposed to have done the finest silver nielU in 
China. 

NtEN EEI tKI Bl, troops of mounted robbers 
who ravaged the northern provinces from 1853 
onward. 

A’lc/i means ‘twisted,’ and it is said the name 
arises from the twisted turbans worn by the bandits 
as their badge. 

NIES, FRANCOIS XAVIER, a priest of the 
C’ongregation of Steyl, was born in 1859 m West- 
phalia and arrived in China in 1885 He and V 
Henle were murdered in Shantung in 1897, which 
led to the German occupation of Kiao-chow. See 
7\tngtau. 

N1NGP0, % ^ peaceful waves, IB m the 
province of Chekiang, on the river Yung fg, some 
12 miles above ChinW at the mouth of the river; 
its position is jn lat 29® 65‘ and long 121 22’ E 

The city is said to have been founded in 2205 b.c 
jubt after Yu's deluge It was moved to its present 
site m A D 713. It was captured by the T‘ai P‘ing 
rebels in December, 1861, and held by them until 
the following May 

This IB the earliest place where foreign colonists 
settled It is uncertain when the colony, which was 
Portuguese, was founded ; Fernando de Andbade 
IS said to have visited the place and about 1517 
George Mascabenkab went there. In 1533 the 
colony was flourishing, and was called Liampo , 
it was probably a suburb of Ningpo, In 1545 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto landed there, and it was 
in that year that the insolence and licentious conduct 
of the colonists caused them to be attacked by the 
Emperoi’s orders Twelve thousand Chrl^^tlans, in- 
cluding eight hundred Portuguese, were killed and 
thirty 'five of their ships were burned. 

The East India Company sought to open trade 
there in 1701, sending a ship with a hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of cargo ; but the regulations 
and restrictions were more intolerable than at 
Canton. The same was found the case on a second 
attempt in 1736 The next year an edict restricted 
all trade with foreigners, except Russians, to 
Canton, and particularly forbade foreign ships to 
enter Nmgpo or Chusan In consequence of this 
edict, Flint {gv.) who had been sent there by the 
E I. Company, was expelled The prohibition was 
repeated in the answer which Lord Macartney took 
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lack to England^ and Lindsay’s trip on the Lord \ 
iviherdt (q V ) m 1832, was equally fruitless. 

In 1840, however, instead of trading ships, 
Jritish war-vessels appeared at Ningpo and 
i&tabhshed a blockade ; and the next year, on 
Vlarqh 13, the place was entered without resistance 
ifter the fall of Chinhai. 

The Chinese made a futile and costly attempt 
.o recover both places, but in August, 1842, the 
Treaty of Nanking opened Ningpo to foreign trade 
The nearnes-si of Shanghai and other causes have 
oreventcd the place from becoming very impoitant 
in foreign trade. Its population is estimated at 
100,000, but the foreigners, exclusive of missionaries, 
are not more than fifty or sixty 

The products of Ningpo and district are rush 
hats and mats, green tea, cotton, ice-preserved fish, 
and, as a speciality, furniture 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 8,672,989 10,590,405 

Net Chinese „ 7,327,229 7,909,365 

Exports 10,609,551 11,153,784 

Total Hk Tib 26,609,769 29,653,554 

NINGPO JOSSHOUSE, a Club house or Guild 
building with mortuary, cemetery, etc , belonging 
to the Ningpo Guild or Hut huan in Shanghai 
It IS in the French Concession, and a not was 
caused by the attempt of the Municipal authorities 
in 1874 to make new roads which would cut through 
the cemetery Eight Chinese lost their lives, and 
the cemetery was left undisturbed In 1898, the 
authorities decided that for sanitary reasons the 
cemetery must he removed A second not then 
took place, in which twenty Chinese were killed , 
but the cemetery was not removed 

Mobse , The. Gilds of China, (’ttstoms Decen- 
nial Repoets, 1892-1901, pp 469, 524 

NINGPO VARNISH. See Varnish, Chinese 

NIPCHU, TREATY OF, See Neichinsl 
Treaty 

Nl PO T*U UB earthen jar opium, the 

local name for Hunan opium, which was sold in 
small earthen jars It was cheap and only used 
by the poorer classes It was not exported to other 
provinces 

NO. See Lolo. 

NOBILITY f| ]$ AH the vassal rulers of 
the Chou Empire on receiving their fiefs were made 
Kung Hou fli, Po , Tzfi or Nan % ; which 
five titles are generally translated into English as 
Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount and Baron, for 
convenience merely, — because we also have five ranks 
of nobles. In feudal times the size of the fief, the 


pedigree of the holder and especially his relation 
to the royal house, determined the title bestowed 
on him. These titles are supposed to have originated 
with Yao and Shun. 

In modern days, under entirely different con- 
ditions, the same titles are in use as ofificial dis- 
tinctions, each being divided into three classes, 
and the first three ranks carry also laudatory 
epithets Et ^ Chia ming* 

There are also in modern times four other ranks, 
lower than the above, viz., Ch‘mg chu tu yu 
« B Ch*i tu yu M B gj , Yun ch‘i yu mm 
and En ch‘i yu AtSM* 

Except the last all the ranks are hereditary for 
a given number of lives, twenty*six being the 
maximum. 

In some cases, few among Chinese, more among 
Manchus, the title is permanent , e g. the head of 
the CoNFUCiua family is always Yen sheng kung 
{fr % & » Holy Duke 

Under the Republic the old titles of nobility 
have been replaced by Titles of Merit which are 
granted by the President as formerly by the 
Emperor They are as follows, with their earlier 
equivalents — 

1 Grand Title of Merit, Prince of blood -royal 

2 First Class Title of Merit, Kung ^ or Duke 

3 Second Class „ Hou ^ or Marquis 

4 Third Class „ Po ffl or Count 

5 Fourth Class ,, Tzu ^ or Viscount 

6 Fifth Class „ Nan or Baron 

See also Imperial Nobility 

Mayees . The Chinese Government, p 68 

NOBILITY, IMPERIAL. See Imperial No^ 
bility 

NOEL, FRANCIS, a Jesuit missionary, born 
in Belgium, August 18, 1651 He went to China 
in 1687 and returned for the second and last time 
to Europe in 1708 He then published a very 
important work, Observationes mathemaixeae et 
physicat in India et China factae, ah anno 1684 
usque ad annum 1708, it was issued at Prague in 
1710 In this collection of memoirs, perhaps the 
most valuable is the list of Chinese names of stars 
and constellations He also translated the Four 
Bools, etc., with some extracts from the philoso- 
phers Remusat criticizes these translations very 
severely P Noel died in 1729 at Lille. 

RtMUSAT * Nouveaux Milanges Asiatiques, 

NON-ALIENATION OF YANGTZE REGION. 

An exchange of notes between the British and 
Chinese governments was made in February 1898, 
when the Chinese government declared it “out of 
the question that territory in provinces adjoining 
the Yangtze should ever be mortgaged, leased or 
ceded to another Power,” 
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NORTH CHIHLI MISSION, a emaU undeno- 
z&inational Mission with its headquarters at 
Staback, near Christiania, Norway; working in 
1917 at four stations in Chihli with eight foreign 
workers 

NORTH CHINA BRANCH of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society, — not to be confused with the China 
Branch {q.v ). The Society was founded in Shang- 
hai in 1357 with the name Shanghai Literary and 
Scientific Society. Its first President was the 
Rev, Dr, Bridgman and its first Secretary Dr. 
Edkins a Journal was issued in ISSS, but the 
Society then became affiliated to the R A.S. and 
its name was changed to that which it has borne 
ever since 

Thiough lack of support and through Dr. 
Buidgman’s death the Society ceased to exist after 
Its meeting of October, 1861. In 1864, however, 
it was resuscitated, with Sir Harry Parkes as 
Piesident The British Government allowed it a 
piece of land at nomin«il rent in 1868, on condition 
that buildings were put up thereon within three 
years. Cordier (who was the librarian) and 
F. B Forbes begged the necessary funds ‘sou by 
Rou,’ obtained Tls. 2,700, Kxngsmill drew the plans 
free of charge, and the present buildings were 
erected in 1871 

Wylie's library was bought after another appeal 
to the public for funds, and Cordier prepared 
the first catalogue 

There is now a membership of over 400, the 
Library has some 8,000 volumes, there is a small 
but well-directed Museum, an annual Journal is 
issued, lectures are given through the winter, and 
the Society is to-day more flourishing than over 

China Review . vol ii j T‘otjnq Pao, 1894, 
p 449, ‘Old Mortality’ : N C, Bcraldj 1873, 
\ol XI, p. 361 

NORTH CHINA DAILY NEWS, THE. Its 

first appearance under this name was on July 1, 
1864, but it took the place of The Daily Shifting 
and Commercial News, It is still published and is 
the most important paper in China and the Far East 
For its editors see North China Hercdd, 

NORTH CHINA HERALD. The first number 
of this weekly Shanghai paper was issued August 
3, 1850, the proprietor and editor being Henry 
Shearman At hia death in 1356, Charles Spencer 
Compton became editor, and in 1861 Samuel 
Mossman, followed by R. Alexander Jamieson 
(1863), R. S. Gundry (1866), George William 
Haden (1873), Frederick H Balfour (1881), 
J W Mclellan (1388), B. W. Little (1889), 
H. T. Montague Bell (1906), 0. M, Green 
(1911). Many scientific papers appearing in its 
columns were reprinted as a Mkctllany appended 
to an annual Almanac ^ till 1858. 


In 1859 it became the official organ for British 
I Legation notifications, etc. In 1867 it altered title, 

I format and price, and appeared as The North China 
Herald and Market Report, No. 1. With the first 
number of 1870 the Supreme Court and Consular 
Gazette was incorporated, and the title henceforth 
was The No'ith China Herald and Supreme Court 
and Comular Gazette, 

Since 1864 it has been the weekly edition of 
The North China Daily News, and has had the 
same editorSv 

NORTH CHINA UNION COLLEGE, THE, 

I at T‘ung-chou in Chihli, had as its foundation a 
primary school for boys opened in 1867 by the 
A.B C F.M , which later became an Academy, and 
in 1839 a College. In 1900, the buildings were 
totally destroyed by the Boxers, and some of ii.e 
I .students were killed. 

Work was re-opened in temporary quaiters in 
Peking m the autumn of 1900, and T‘ung-chou 
College rebuilt in 1902 The L M.S. and A.P M 
aie now associated m the work, the former joining 
in 1904, and the latter in 1905 The A B C F M 
provides five of the foreign staff, the L M S, one, 
and the A P M two. The larger part of the 
students are from Christian familieei and those in 
the College department numbered 80 in March, 1917 

Arrangements were completed in 1916, whereby 
the (^ollege became part of the Peking University 

NORTH-WEST KIANGSI MISSION, THE, 

works at Kuling, and two other stations in Hiangst, 
with fourteen missionaries in 1917 

NORWEGIAN ALLIANCE MISSION. See 

China Inland Mission 

NORWEGIAN LUTHERAN MISSION. 

Headquarters Knstiania 

Knivred China, 1894. 

Works in South-west Honan and North-west 
llupei 

This Mission's chief centre is at its oldest 
station, Lao-ho-kow in North Hupei, in 

which province there are four other stations, viz , 
Yun-yang ||i |B (1898), Kun-chow ft ^ (1899), 
Shi-hwa kai ® (1904), and Fang-hsien 9 A 
(1912) 

In Honan province, the centres are Chen-ping 
9 ap, Nan-yang ^ R, and Teng-chow JK all 
opened m 1904, and Lu-shan K |1| (1906). 

The Mission emphasizes evangelistic work, but 
schools have been begun at every station, and at 
many outstations. 

A hospital was opened at Lao-ho kow in 1913, 
but the resident physician, Dr. Feoyland, was 
murdered by “Whito Wolf" in March, 1914, since 
* which time Medical work has lapsed. 
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Statistics for the year ending December 


916 : 

Foreign force 62 

(vhinese staff . . 173 

Communicants . 1,232 

Non communicant members 189 


NORWEGIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

llmdfiuarten — Stavanger, Norway. 

Ihitn^d Chinn, 1902 
Works in Hunan 

This mission occupies six centres in the C/hang- 
ba and Pao ch'ing pietectures, besidos maintaining 
ne professor at the Union Lutheran Seinmaiy at 
he kow, Hupei The work was begun at CJhang- 
ha and other places under great difficulties owing 
j the virulent anti-foreign feeling of the nundnes€», 
ut has been very successful, the Christian com- 
lunity, {i c , bdpti/.ed membeis and catechumens), 
urnbeiing 3,389 in the bogiiining of 1916, as the 
esuJt ot fifteen years’ work 

Educational work is vigorously prosecuted, in 
0 primary schools, one middle school, (at T‘d(> hua 
in), a normal school for women, a men’s blind 
chool, and girls’ orphanage, m addition to the 
he-kow Theological College mentioned above 
Medical woik is earned on in three hospitals, 
nd four dispcii^aiies, with lour foreign doctors, 
our forcMgn nurses, and fourteen Chinese nurses 
It IS usual to make special and united evange 
stic campaigns at C^linstmas In December 1915, 
II Changsha district 15,000 lisL'ners, admitted by 
icket, attended the services 

Statistics lor the year ending Decemhei 31, 1916 


Foreign mi'^sionai les 

36 

Chinese staff 

214 

Communic ants 

1,958 

N on-comrnunicani nu'inbei s 

571 


NORWEGIAN MISSION IN CHINA. See 

dnitfj lidfinU 

NO SU. See Ahongwes 

NOTES AND QUERIES ON CHINA AND 

apan, a monthly magazine published in Hongkong 
ly N B Dknnvs tiom January, 1867 to December, 
869 C L Dwies bought the magazine, and fiom 
''ebruary “with which is uicoqjoiatod Papvrs on 
'hnia*^ was added to the title It appears to have 
lied that year Mt Dennys started The China 
i( view, or Notes and Queues on the Far East, in 
uly, 1872 See Papers on China 

NU-CHEN TARTARS. See Chin. 

NU-CHIH| ic li[> the same as Nu-ehen 
'^he Nu-chen Tartars, being subject to the Khitans 
Liao dynasty), made this change in a D 1035, 
►ecause the word chin formed part of the personal 
lame of the reigning Emperor, Hsino Tstjno. See 
Ihin. 

ul 


NU-KUO ^13* Woman-country. 

N U M I S M AT ICS. The earliest Chinese records 
tell of baiter, but in Europe while such evidence, 
as the word /lec unia implies barter of cattle, etc., 
denoting liuiiting and pastoral stages of civilizatio i, 
11 ) China the earliest indications point to the agri- 
cultural stage Metallic coinage was introduced 
very early and gradually supplanted other media 
oi evchdiigo such as cloth, silk, peazls, jade, 
(ovvue^, etc’. 

It IS claimed by some aiithcnities that money 
dates fiom the time of T*ai Hao jfc 5. b c 2953 
Others, moio ciitical, date it from Shun’s reign, 
n r 2255 The earliest dates which are generally 
agreed on aie the Ch‘cng wang jjeriod, bc 1115 — 
1079 for the ins^’iibed round coins, and the Feudal 
Peiiod of B r 770-~470 for the Knife tao coins 
All coinage has been in copper (bron/e) until 
th^ modem imrits Wgan to coin silver in 1895 In 
evccptional tunes non coins ha\e been made, and 
white metal and lead are said to ha\e been used 
Ct)ld has ne\er been cast in coins. 

The shapes of early Chinese coins are veiy 
vaiious Spade money, Pu (cloth) money, Vh'unn 
coins, Kiuic^ money of differing shapes, can hardly 
be explained without illustiations, and the reader 
IS icfened to the woiks mentioned below 

All the dynastic histones from the Han to the 
Ming dynasty have a section on furrency, Ssft-MA 
Cn'ifN, Ma 'Fuan Lim and other writers also deal 
with the subject But the first purely numismatic 
woik that we have knowledge of is the ChUen rhth 
^ by Ltu SniH We only know of him ]»y his 
work being rcJeiiecl to ni the C/dien PUt 
of Ku Yuan, \vhc>se book again is only known by 
icfcicmce-i Ku YiuN was of the Liang dynasty, 
AD 692—556 Many other mimismatic’ woiks weie 
wiiiten in the* T‘ang and Sung dynasties, but have 
peiislied except for fragmentary references One 
w'ork only has sui vived,— the CJduan Chih J& 

In Hung Tsun gt 31) published in a d 1149 

The next important work was the CJdien T'ung 
abv Hu Wo-k'un JS of the Mmg dynasty 
In the Manchu dynasty theie were many writers on 
numismatics, the most important being Ch*u 
SiiANci LINU ^ who w^rote Oh% chin so chien lit 

in 1827, and J.i Tso-hsien author of the 

Ku Chduan IIui "S SkM* published in 1864 The 
lattei woik, consisting, with a supplement, of 
twenty thin volumes and figuring close on six 
thousand coins, is generally regarded as the best 
book on the subject 

The Journal of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society contains illustrated papers 
on Ch‘ing dynasty coins by Wylie and Bushell, 
(vols i and xv) Hopkins and Hillier have also 
writt^i^ yS'lu^hle papers on the subject, Pe 
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Lacotjpgbib defscnbod the Bntuh Museum Collection 
including the Gardiner Collection of Chinese Coins, 
— a very valuable work; and in 1895 Mr. (now Sir) 
James Stew'abt Lockhart published the Glover 
Collection, now out of print The latest important 
book on the subject is Sir J H. Stewart 
Lockhart’s description of his own collection, issued 
111 1915 by the N C Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society The N C B R A.S Journal for 1917 has 
a paper on the Republican coinage, by Ros 

NURHACHU, who afterwards reigned as 
T‘ien Mxmo Ji was the real founder of the 
Manchu power He was born in 1559, in one of 
the small independent communities which resulted 
from the breaking up of the Chin i dynasty (Nu- 
chen). At 24 years of age he came into prominence 
as a leader, and by good government and by force 
he so brought the various tribes under hia sway that 
in 1586 he was able to declare his independence of 
China and to refuse tribute By his orders a 
written language was prepared for his people, who 
till then had none. Tt was based on the Mongol, 
after some improvements had been added thirty- 
three years later, it was the Manchu language as 
it is used to-day. In 1616, the term Manchu, of 
which the etymology is not known, was adopted as 
the national title, and a few years later he inflicted 
a disastrous defeat on an army of 200,000 men sent 
by the Ming Emperor against him In 1625 he 


established his capitid at Mukden, then called 
Shen Yang U| and his rule stretched to the sea 
on the East, and to the Amur on the North, Nmg- 
^uan being almost the only important possession 
left in Chinese hands north of the Great Wall. 
In attacking this place, however, he suffered a 
great defeat through meeting artillery at close 
range , his chagrin brought on a serious illness and 
he died in 1626 He was canonized as T'ai Tsu 

NUTGALLS> these are produced by an insect 
on Ifhus javanica, the fu yang tree, and on i?. 
potaumtii both of which have their habitat in the 
mountainous regions of W Hupei, Hunan, Kuei- 
chou and Kuangsi. 

The first are named Wu pei tzfi and 

are reduced to powder to produce a dye-stuff, 
besides being largely used in tanning The second 
has galls, Ch‘i-pu-tzu Hi jg f-, used in Chinese 
medicine Chinese nut-galls furnish the finest tan- 
ning medicine in the world. In commerce nut-galls 
are classified into plum-hhaped and “other ’* Han- 
kow, Chungking, Ichang, Yochow and Wuchow, m 
the order named, are the chief ports. The expoit, 
which was 20,000 piculs in 1876 had risen to 43,000 
piculs in 1898 and 66,000 (the record) in 1909 In 
1916 it was pels 47,068, value Hk Tls 1,032,502. 

See Dye-stuffs, 

NUTHATCHES. See 6’U^a. 


O 


OATH OF ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS. 

See Papal Bull 

OATHS. According to Parker the common 
mode of taking an oath in ancient China was to 
throw something into a river, either calling the 
river-god to witness, or intending ‘If I break my 
vow may I pass as this river * In the case of 
solemn treaties part of the sacrificial animal was 
buried, that the Earth might be witness Instances 
are given of oaths by the killing of a chicken, a 
pig, etc 

In Hongkong the form of oath for Chinese in 
Court was by cutting off a cock’s head Afterwards 
the breaking of an earthenware vessel was sub- 
stituted; later a yellow paper, with oath and 
iitiprecaiion written on it or the witness’ signature, 
was burned. The latest form is a simple oral 
affirmation. 

Parker : Ancient China Simplified; Eitbl : 
fiUftype in China, 


OATS, Avena sativa L , aie not much grown, 
except in parts of Manchuria, Mongolia and 
N Shansi and Kansu, in the highlands of Ssfi- 
ch'uan, and m the N W corner of Yunnan, near 
the celebrated pony-raismg distiict of K‘utsingfu 

OBSERVATORY OF PEKING. The Obser 
vatory, called kuan hsing t*at ‘star-gazing platform,’ 
IS situated by the wall of the Tartar city, not far 
from its south-east corner; it was actually at the 
corner of Khtjbilai Khan’s city, which did not 
extend so far south as the present Tartar city. 

It dates from Khubilai Khan’s 16th year of 
rule, 1280, and was under the care of Mohammedans 
till 1622, when the direction was given to P. Adam 
ScHALL It IS merely a platform built of large 
bricks and rising fifty feet high, on which stand the 
astronomical instruments Two very large instru- 
ments dating from the thirteenth century used to 
stand at the base of the platform ; one is now Jeft, 
the other being in Potsdam. 


m 
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P. Vbrbxest made six instruments in 1673, but 
he Germans have taken three of these also. 

The instruments with their location are as 
ollows : — 

I — Cast in the thirteenth century by the 
Jantoneee astronomer Kuo Shou-ching 

1 Largo planetary sphere, fP ^ yang t, at 

Potsdam 

2. Astrolabe, {K chten t, in the Observatory 

court 

3. Gnomon, 0 kuei, in the Observatory 

court 

II — Cast by Verbiest, 1673 

1. Quadrant, fK kstang i, on the 

platform, north-west 

2. Zodiacal spheie, ^ hvang too, on the 

platform, south-west 

3 Equatorial sphere, ^ ^ eh*ih taOy on the 

platform, south-east 

4 Celestial sphere, Vien Vij at Potsdam 

5. Azimuth horizon, tip'ingiy „ 

6 Sextant, ch% lisitn t, ,, 

III--^Gi\en by Louis XIV 
Armillaiy spheie, chmg 

wrt t, on the platform, south 
IV — Founded later by the Chinese 
1 * HR th'Cny made in the Ch'ien Lxtng 

reign j at Potsdam 

2 Celestial sphere, 5^ U| Vitn Viy to replace 

that by Verbjest, taken by the 

Germans, smaller than the original, on 

the platform, west 

Bulletin C’atholtqub db Pekin, 1914, p 211 
OCARINA. See Mmical Instruments 

O’CONOR, NICHOLAS RODERICK, bmn m 

I eland in 1843, was Secretary of the British 
negation in Peking in 1883 and charge d’affaires 
n 1885-6 and was called from Bulgaria to be 
^inistei in (Jhina, April 1, 1892 He was made 
C.C B in 1895, G C M B in 1896 and G B 
n 1897. 

On the conclusion of a contract for a loan from 
Russia to China in 1895 he spoke to the Tsung-h 
i^’amen in such indignant language that the Yamen 
jxpre^'sed a wish for hia recall ; so satisfied was the 
British Government with his services that he was 
>romoted to the Embassy at St. Petersburg, October 
24, 1895. He died at Constantinople, March 19, 
L908 

CfoBDiEB : Htstoire des Eelatwns de la Chine, 
stc., vol. iii, p. 309. 

ODES, BOOK OF, ^1®. See Shth Chmg 
ODIN BAY, a name given to a small bay in 
Fadien wan, during the occupation by British 
forces m 1860. It was named after one of the war 
iressels. 


ODORtC, was born at Pordenone near Venice 
in 1286 About 1300 he entered the Franciscan 
Ordei, and was sent to Asia to follow up the success 
of Monte-Cobvino He started m 1318, made his 
way through Persia, India, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java 
and Borneo, travelled from Canton through China, 
staying three years m Peking where Monte-Cobvino 
was then Archbishop, and returned to Europe via 
Tibet He is the first European to mention Lhasa. 
His homewaid route is not known but he arrived 
in 1330, and in May of that year dictated the 
account of his travels, which was written m Latin. 

It IS said he returned in order to get fifty more 
missionaries, but he died at Udine m 1331 In 1755 
he was officially beatified. His tomb is at Udine 
near his birthplace, and his body is exposed to the 
view of the faithful once in every four years 

C^ORDIER Les Voyages . d'Odoric St 

I^ordenone, Pans, 1891 , Yule . Cathay and the 
Way Thither 

OELOTS. See Eleuths 

OFFICIALS. Mayers in his Chinese Govern- 
ment gave the titles of 612 offices under the Manchus 
Many of the^e have been abolished or the title 
changed since the Revolution Such as are likely 
to be leferred to will be found in their proper places 
in this book See Government, Republican 

OILS. See Wood, Beans, Sesamum, etc 

OIL, PERSIMMON A varnish oil is obtained 
fiom the wild form of Dwspyros haht, fib ^ 
Yu-f^hih-tzu, which is abundant m the mountains of 
central and western China up to 4,000 feet altitude, 
where it forms a large tree 50 or 60 feet tall The 
fiuit IS plucked in July when still green By means 
of a wooden mallet it is reduced to a pulp, which 
IS placed with cold water in large earthenware jars 
fitted with covers, and allowed to decompose 1'ho 
(ontents are stiired occasionally, and at the end of 
30 days the residue of the pulp is removed and the 
resultant liquid, a nearly colourless varnish, is 
poured into other jars To give it a warm tint, 
the leaver of Liqu^trum luridum, privet, or La ^hu 
tew or ir A nu rhen, are steeped in the jars for 
ten day^ or so, according to the depth of tint 
desired This varnish is used for waterproofing 
purposes generally, its principal use being in the 
manufacture of umbrellas 

OILS, ESSENTIAL. The principal essential 
oils are camphor, cassia, and aniseed {q*v ). Besides 
these the following are exported from the two 
Kuang provinces, (given under the heading Ods, 
Essential, in the Customs Export List), — cardomom, 
cinnamon, ginger, gum, benjamin, peppermint, rose, 
and sandalwood 

In 1916 the exports were pels. 9,431, value 
HkTls 878,840. 
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OLD UNCLES ft H* wcng chung, the name 
given to a dozen gigantic statues of iron made by 
Shih Huang Ti from the iron which he had com- 
manded the people to bring in to prevent their 
making weapons They are said to have been each 
240,000 lbs, in weight; they were placed in the 
couit-yard of his palace 

TscHJsrja . litHotrt du Mogaume de Ck*tn, p 25 

OLIPHANT, LAURENCE, was boim in 1829 
at Cape Town, where his father had just been sent 
from London as Attorney- General Much of his 
early life was spent m travel, and he also acted as 
secretary to Lord Elgin in Washington In 1857, 
he became private secietary to Lord Elgin on his 
visit to China, was present at the bombardment of 
Canton, and in 1859 publihhed a Nanative of the 
klarl of bUgtns Mjbbion to Chinn and Japan in the 
yiais 1807-8 9 His further career, exceedingly 
varied, and also marked by strange religious 
developments, had nothing to do with China, and 
IS therefoie not related here. 

[Leslie StephenJ Dictwnaiy of National 
Uiography 

OLOPiN or OLOPUN, the first Ne&toiian 
missionary to China, arrived with lus companions 
in A,D 636, was well received by the T‘ang emperor 
T*ai Tsunu, and began his work in Ch*ang an 
(Hai-an fu) 

The name only occurs in the Chinese part of 
the inscription on the Ne«toiian monument, and 
it has given use to discussion Yule first suggested 
that it was the Chinese form of the Syiiac Jtabban, 
the title by which the Apostle had come to be 
generally known Havret accepted this opinion 
the most satisfactory of any Hirth sugested that 
the 04o represented ra, (cf 0 lo-ssu for Russia) 
and that the missionary bore the common name 
Ruben 

Yule : Cathay and the Way Thithn , Hirth 
Journal^ N C B A,S ^ vol a,\i, p 214 

OLYPHANT D. W. C., a member of one of 
the early American firms in Canton, — Talbot, 
Olvphant & Co , noted for his good deeds. It was 
by his invitation and influence that American 
Missions began in 1829 His firm provided a 
Mission house in Canton, rent-free, for 13 years 
At his suggestion the church in New York to which 
he belonged sent a complete printing plant; he 
invited and earned out Abeel, and the firm gave 
fifty -one free passages to missionaries and their 
families, which meant far more then than it would 
mean now. He encouraged the beginning of the 
Chinese Rpjmttory, built an office for it in Canton, 
and promised to bear all loss if the publication was 
a failure. He published Medhubst’s Hokeen 
Dictionary at a cost of $2,000 ; and did many other 


generous things. He died at Cairo on his way to 
the V S A., June 10, 1861. 

Chinese Repositoby, vol. xx, p. 609 ; 
Williams . Life and Letters of S, Wells Wdltams, 

OMI SHAN ; also known as Omei and 0, etc , 
is one of the Four Sacred Hills of Buddhist pilgrims 
m China It is one day's journey west of Chia-ting 
(Kialing) in Sbfich'uan, and is of hard limestone 
rock, 11,000 feet above sea level, rising precipitously 
from the plain The first European to visit it was 
E O Baber in 1377. He states that it has perhaps 
the highest precipice in the world — about 6,000 feet 
high From the edige pilgrims sometimes see in the 
abyss Uie ‘glory of Buddha' — a brilliant disc sur- 
lounded by a rainbow, a natural phenomenon which 
IS very impressive to the simple and superstitious 
The patron deity of the mountain is- P‘u Hsjen 
P usa, who was supposed to have once appeared on 
tlie mountain seated on an elephant A colossal 
bronze image, prthapb dating from the 7th century, 
rcpio-enting B‘u Hsien on his elephant, is one of 
the sights of the mountain Other wonders are the 
gilded and lacquered mummies of three holy men, 
and a tooth of Buddha, twelve inches long and 
eighteen lbs in weight The nuns of a bronze 
temple elected by the Emperor Wan Li (1673-1620) 
and destioyed by lightning in 1819 can also bo 
seen Theio aie 66 pagodas, including two bronze 
oneb of the Ming dynasty, and over 70 temples and 
monasteries containing more than 2,000 monks are 
scatteied on the mountain Thousands of pilgrims 
flock there eveiy year, some from Tibet and Nepal, 
and some even f i om the (‘hina coasts 

Sec PUi listen, 

Wilson , A Naturalist tn West Chtna; 
Johnston . From Peking to Mandalay , Little . 
Mould Omi and beyond, IUber . Travels and 
lU seal dies tn W, China 

OM-MANI-PADMtHUM, a Mongolian and 
Tibetan six-syllable charm, inscribed on amulets 
and, in Tibet, on pillars and walls everywhere, to 
waid off evil influences, and continually uttered as 
veil The first Euiopean notice of it seems to be 
in William of Rubruck Rockhill gives the 
legendary origin. 

Rockhill . The hand of the Lamas, p 326, 

ONE-EYED REBEL epithet for 

1^1 Tzu-oh'sng (q v), who lost his left eye in the 
siege of K‘ai-fcng fu. 

ONGUT, an important tribe, called also in 
(‘hiiiese books White Tartars. They dwelt north of 
the great bend of the 'Yellow River, commanding 
the entry uito China through N W. Shansi, in the 
district called by MARfro Polo Tenduc They were 
a Christian tribe, as is known from many sources, 
Marco Polo, Montecobvino, Odobic, and Chinese 
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and Persian writers. In Maeco Polo's time the 
legend of Pebstbr John pointed no longer to the 
Keraxts but to the Ongut, whose Prince 

Geohob 18 spoken of as descended from Presteb 
John. 

Pelliot ; Chrittens d*Aste centralCf etc., T‘oung 
Pao, 1914. 

OPIUM AND THE OPIUM QUESTION IN 

Chuia. — For a pioper undci’i^tdiiding of the 
much-voxod opium question the best approach is 
through reading the aiguments of the deteiiders ot 
the importation of opium into China The ablest 
presentment of the case for opium is that made iii 
1882 by W H. Brehexots, a Hongkong solicitor, 
who loi many years acted as legal ad\ifcer to the 
opium farmers in that colony The lectures, 
delivered in London, were the result of a deter- 
mination to “expose the mischievous fallacies dis 
geminated by the Anglo-Oriental Society lor the 
Suj.pieshion of the Opium Trade ” The lecturer 
states that he was denied the use of Exeter Hall 
foi the purpose of his lecture*^, and “thinks he is 
justified in exposing this act of intolerance " 

Mr, BiiEiiLTON fust gives his peisonal experience 
ol fifteen years m Hongkong, stating that opium 
smoking, as practised by the Chinese, is perfectly 
innocuous He then notes the ideas as to the trade 
prevalent in England, ideas which ho declares to be 
unfounded on tact and contiaiy to the opinion of 
all Europeans and Americans in China, with the 
exception ol the missionaucs It is, in fact, he 
says, on a par with tea-di inking and smoking; 
he had known hundieds of (Chinese who had smoked 
Irom their cailiest days, but never obscivcd any 
symptoms of decay in them He sums up that the 
charge against England’s good name is foul and 
untenable 

The lallacies which he mentions are ten in 
number, viz —I — That opium smoking in China 
IS now and always has been confined to a small 
percentage of the population, but which, owing to 
the introduction into the country of Indian opium, 
18 rapidly increasing ^Phe fact being, he saytf', that 
the custom is, and for centuries has been general 
among the male adults throughout C^hina, its use 
being limited only by the ability to procure the drug 

In order to clear up this point it is necessary to 
give an historical sketch of the opium trade m China, 

Edkins, in his TAe Poppy tn Chna^ states that 
the poppy was apparently unknown in China pre- 
viously to the T'ang Dynasty (a d 618) , the first 
mention in literature is in the SnppUmentary 
HtrhahBt of Chen Tsang-chi, in the first half of 
the eighth century, and in the HerbaltsPs Treasury, 
A D 973, is a reference to the medicinal use of the 
poppy, whilst a medical writer, Lin HrNG, prohab y 
of the twelfth century, and other medical writers 


a little later, describe the preparation of opium and 
its uses in bowel troubles. There can bo little 
doubt that the preparation of opium bad been intro^ 
diiced into China through Arab channels by the end 
of the sixteenth century. * 

Morse states, (The Tiade and A dmimUratwn 
of the Chinese Empire , p 326), that the Chinese are 
the only people who smoke opium, and that opium 
smoking came in through tobacco smoking, Tobacco 
wis intioduced from the Philippincfe to Formosa, 
and thenco to the mainland at Amoy The first 
mention of an opium smoking divan is from the pen 
of Kaempffr, who, visiting Java m 1689, smoked 
theie “opium diluted with water and mixed with 
tobacco,” and, as the Dutch controlled P’oTmo^-an 
trade from 1624 to 1662, it iseems probable that 
the practice of smoking mixed tobacco and opium 
was intioduced fiom Java Thoic is nothing to 
‘.lum when opium coasod to be mixed with tobacco 
lor smoking in China 

The first edict against opium sniokiiig was issued 
bv the Emporoi YuNG-diENG in 1729, at which time 
the importation of foreign opium amounted to only 
200 chests a >ear, intioduced by the Portuguese 
tiading from Ooa, and by none others until 1773, 
English piivato mei chants then engaged in the 
tiddo up to 1781, when the Ea.st India Company 
took it into its own hands The trade went on 
without restriction on the impiiitatiori until 1780, 
wlien, imports having inci eased to a large extent, 
a new and upnght Viceroy at Canton determined 
to apply the lustiiction to the impoitation of the 
drug, and in 1796, the amount having increased to 
ov».i 4,000 chests, an edict was, on the representation 
of the Viceroy, issued absolutely prohibiting all 
inqfOitiition This edict was renewed in 1800, and 
from this date the traffic became contraband' Smug- 
gling, however, became organised by detailed 
.iiiangcmnits made betw'^een the importers and 
venal officiaK at Canton and elsewhere along the 
coast 

For forty years there was no pretence at enforc 
mg the anti-opium edicts in the spiiit, says Morse, 
and the restrictions of their letter had only the 
effect of (ovenng the traffic with a veil of decency 
Iiiegular dues were levied by the officials, and it 
was to the interest of all officials concerned, below 
the Empeior and an occasional honest statesman, 
th,*t the prohibition should be enacted and that the 
traffic should go on Stocks could, however, no 
longer be kept at Canton, and the deyiots were 
transferred to Macao and Whampoa until 1820, 
when, owing to restrictions, they were moved to 
Lintin Idand, and the trade there left undisturbed 
until 1838, when the Emperor determined to enforce 
the edict of 1800 and appointed Lin T/e-su as 
Imperial Commissioner to carry out his will. Then 
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ensued the action which forced the foreign merchants 
at Canton to deliver up their stocks of opium, which 
wa* destroyed by the Commissioner, and the sub- 
sequent events which led to war with Great Britain 
This war has been called the “Opium War,’* as the 
de«struction of the opium was made by the British 
Government a taeus bdli, *‘yet, apart from the 
opium trafhc, there were causes leading inevitably 
to an open rupture between the two nations,” (Pott . 
A Sketch of Chtnese HtUory^ 1st ed , p 130) 

The opium trade after the wai is shrouded in 
a veil of secrecy, and from 1840 to 1860 pandemonium 
reigned , the C^hinese Government attempted the 
impossible in applying to foreign nations alone the 
restiictioiis which thej could not enforce on their 
own subjects, bo removing all leguUtion from a 
trade which they would not consent to legalize , a 
“perfect cainival of smuggling,” in Morse’s phiase, 
ensued. This was put an end to in the British 
Treaty of 1858, Aiticle xxvi of which provided for 
a revision of the Customs traffic, in which opium 
was included at a duty ot Tls 30 pei picul 
Legalization was hist suggested by the American 
Minister, W B Beed, who saw the abuses to 
which the contraband character of the trade gave 
rise By the (‘hofoo (’onvention of 1876 the col- 
lection of hkin was authoiiist’d, and after tins became 
effective, and tho Kowloon and Lappa Customs weie 
opened, (1887) smuggling was greatly reduced 

The official policy of the British Government 
m relation to opium is summed up in the following 
document . 

Tiscoi/wi Pahiiet stones Instruction'^ to Sir H, 
Pottinger Opturn, on hts departure for 

China f 3 1st May 78^ J 

“It IS of great importance, with a view to 
the maintenance of a permanent good undorstajid- 
ing between the two countries, that the C’hincse 
Government should place the opiujm trade upon 
some regular and legalized footing Experience 
ha« shown that it is entirely beyond the power of 
the Chinese Government to prevent the introduc- 
tion of opium into China, and many rea'ions 
render it impossible that the British Government 
can give the Chinese Government any effectual 
aid towards the accomplwhment of that purpose 
But while the opium trade is forbidden by law 
it must inevitably be earned on by fraud and 
violence , and hence must arise frequent conflicts 
and collisions between the Chinese preventive 
service and the parties who are engaged in carry- 
ing on the opium trade These parties are 
generally British subjects; and it is impossible 
suppose that this private war can be carried on 
between British opium smugglers and the Chinese 
authorities, without events happening which must 
tend to put in jeopardy the good understanding 
between the Chinese and British Governments 


Government makes no demand ui this 
matter for they have no right to do so. 
The Chinese Government is fully entitled to pro- 
hibit the importation of opium, if it pleases , and 
Bnti^h subjects who engage in a contraband trade 
must take the consequences of doing so But it 
IS desiiable that you should avail yourself of 
every favourable opportunity to strongly impress 
upon the Chinese J^lenipotentiary, and through 
him upon the Chinese Government how much it 
would be for the interest of the Chinese Govern- 
ment itself to alter the law of China on this 
matter^ and to legalize, by a regular duty, a trade 
which they cannot prevent ** 

Fallacy No 3 — That opium smoking is injurious 
to the system, more so than spirit drinking — Against 
this, Brereton says that the former is not only 
harmless but beneficial This opinion is reinforced 
by the woids used by Messrs Jaiioine, Matheson, 
quoted by Moule, The Opium Question p 43, 
“the use of opium is not a curse but a comfort to 
th3 hard-working Chinese , to many scores of 
thousands it has been productive of healthful 
8U>tentation and enjoyment ” Pottinoer, in Ojnum 
Papeis 1842-66, pp 7, 8, stated that the alleged 
demoralizing and debasing efforts of opium have 
been vastly cxaggeiated Consul Gardner, {Chefoo 
Tiadc ItepoTt 1878), said that “thousands of hard 
woiking people are indebted to opium smoking Ini 
the continuance of lives agreeable to themselves and 
useful to society ” Consul Scott at Kiungchow 
said, also in 1879 , “no one can maintain that a mild 
indulgence results in physical or mental debility 
A pipe of opium is to the Chinese workman what a 
glass of beer is to the English labourer, a climatic 
necessity ” Further quotations to the same effect 
are made (these are m an essay on the Indo-Chincue 
Opunn Trade, by J S Hill), from another consul, 
two doctors in China (non-miesionary), two in 
India, two tiavellers in China (Fortune and Baber), 
and finally from Sir George Birpwood, M D a 
imminent medical official in India, who, in a letter 
to the TvriP’i of December 6, 1881, argued strongly 
in favour of the downright mnocency of opium 
smoking, “ and that we are as free to 

introduce opium into China, and to raiise a revenue 
fiom it m India, as to export our manufacturew 
into France” he also affirmed that the smoking ot 
opium cannot be otherwise than harmless, as the 
active principles of opium are non-volatisable, i e 
noD-smokeable This latter part of his contention 
he was later compelled to retract, and his opinion 
was therefore deprived of one of its chief claims to 
respect and attention 

The above testimony, brought forward by J. S 
HilIi in an inquiry into the question which i« 
marked by studied moderation, was said by him to 
be almost the whole testimony that can be brought 
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to substantiate Messrs. Jaedikb^ Matheson’s state- 
ment Although seldom given without qualifications 
which often weaken its force, and not always by 
wholly unbiassed deponents, it presents a fairly 
strong prtma facie case for argument which cannot 
be Ignored Taken moreover in connection with the 
tajt that China showed but few signs of decrepitude, 
it would be necessary to bring forward cogent argu- 
ments against it 

The most significant fact on the other side is the 
almost entire absence ol Chinese witnessesi from the 
case of the opium apologists the opinion of those 
who consume the drug is surely of the highcet im- 
portance. This aigument can be strengthened by 
producing an almost unanimous body of rhinese 
evidence against opium As regards the opinion of 
foieigners, these may be divided into two classes, 
official and other. The Directors of the East India 
Company early in the histoiy of the traffic wrote 
to the Governor in Council in Bengal as follows— 
lit'yuri 1831y on the Xfjaira of the Rmt India Co , 
App p 11 — “We wish it to be clearly understood 
that our sanction is given to these measuies (for 
supplying a (juantity of opium for the internal 
consumption of the country) not with a vuew to the 
revenue which they may yield, but in the hope 
that they will tend to restiain the use of this 
pernicious drug . to prevent its introduction 

into districts where it is not used, and to limit its 
consumption in other places as neaily ajsi possible 
to what may be absolutely necessary Were it 
possible to prevent the use of the drug altogether 
we would gladly d.o so in compassion to mankind 

Further quotations are made from eminent men, 
eg a Chairman of the Directors of the Company 
speaks of opium as “a giievous evil’* (PnrJ, 

1856, p 82) , Mr C A BnrrE, Indian Government 
Superintendent of the tea plantations in A«sam, i«! 
eijually emphatic Turning to China, we find Sir 
Thomas Wade, British Minister, saying, in his 
important memorandum relative to the revision of 
the Tieaty of Tientsin — “I cannot endons'o the 
opinion of Messrs Jabdtne, Matheson that the use 
of opium IS not a curse, but a comfort and a benefit 
to the hard-working Chinese ** Sir R Aloock stated 
before the East India Finance C’ommittee in 1871 
“I.ooking to the universality of the belief among 
the Chinese that whenever a man takes to smoking 
opium it will probably be the impoverishment and 
ruin of his family , . those who are addicted 
to it always consider themselves moral criminals ” 
Another leading official quoted in the same sense is 
Sir J, P. Hennessy, Governor of Hongkong, and 
the opinion of medical men is then given, and 
includes those of Sir B. Brodie, Sir J Ritson, and 
24 leading doctors in England The testimony of 
medical men residing in China is almost unanimous 
against opium, and, though a few doctors have been 


quoted in its favour, the weight of authority and a 
numerical majority are convincing. 

Fallal y No. 3 —That the eupply of opium 
regulates the demand, and not the demand the 
supply. — This argument, brought forward by the 
Aiiti-Opmm Society, is disproved by Mr, Bbereton, 
particularly by his jiointmg out that Indian opium 
was of much better quality than the native drug 
i^ater on, when the quality of the Indian article 
deleiioiated, the demand fell off. 

Fallaty No. — That opium smoking and opium 
eating are equally huitful —-This point appeals to 
be of little importance, in view of what follows. 

Fallacy No J, — That nearly all who smoke 
opium are either mold mate smokers or aie neces 
sanly in the way ol becoming so, and that once the 
custom has been commenced it cannot be dropped , 
but the victim is compelled to go on smoking the 
diug to bis ultimate destiuction — The lecturer says 
that it 18 a matter of common knowledge that thiJs 
IS not the case he has known hundreds of model aie 
smokeis But, as the habit is beneficial, few desire 
to discontinue it Against this may be quoted a 
letter from a Chinese resident in J..ondon (Ttmv»y 
6 July, 1875), “show me one instance wheie a man 
hid been adhering to a fixed allowance ol opium 
with which he had commenced years ago, and I 
wiU show you a hundred cases wdiere men were 
lumed within ten years “ 

Dr Sheaueii, of Liverpool, in a pamphlet on 
Opium (avvaided a prize in 1881 by a commission 
of eminent physicians) states that the vice is far 
more ensnaring and seductive than dram-drinking, 
that (umulative doses are required to produce the 
oiiginal effects, and that even the moderate con- 
tinuous use of the diug induces the most serious 
doiangenient of the nervous system The chief 
objection to its use put forward by the Chinese is 
that it injures the intellect and impairs the moral 
chaiacter The desire for the drug among the 
poorer classes leads them to stmt themselves of the 
common necessaries of life, the consequence being 
rapid deterioration of health. The effects on the 
wealthy arc less noticeable, but no less sure in the 
end, for there are few who ever discontinue the 
habit Medoical opinion generally at the present 
day may bo said to confirm this view 

Fallaty No 6 —That the Chinese Government 
is, or ever was, anxious to put a stop to its use, or 
even to check its use among the people of China 
The sole object of the Government, says Mr 
Bbeketon, was to protect the native drug, to 
pi event bullion leaving the country and generally 
to exclude foreign goods If the Chinese Govern- 
ment really wanted to put a stop to the use of opium 
they would begin by doing so themselvea : they 
could do this without difficulty But they will not 
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because they derive a large revenue from the drug, 
because smoking is an ancient and harmless, and 
beneficial custom. 

That smoking is not an ancient custom has been 
shown in the historical sketch The opinion of the 
Chinese Government is well illustrated in the 
following dtii'ument, viz : — 

IJxtiact from Mmional of Ohoo^Tsun^ Membei 
of the Council and of the. Board of IhteB^ against 
the admission of Opium. October J8J6. 

“To sum up the matter, the wide-spreading 
and baneful influence of opium, when regarded 
simply as injurious to property, ls of inferior 
importance, but when legaided as hurtful to the 
people, it demands most anxious consaderation , 
for in the people lies the very foundation of 
the empire Projierty, it is true, is that on which 
the subsistence of the people depend^v Yet a 
deficiency of it may be supplied, and an im- 
povoiished people impioved, whereas it is beyond 
the power of any artificial means to save a people 
enervated by Inxuiy ” [He then goes on to say 
that opium had been introduced into Java by the 
Dutch in Older to enfoehlo the natives, and so 
subdue them the more readily ] “Now the English 
are of the same race In intioducing opium into 
thus country, their puipo.^.o has been to weaken 
and enfeeble the Central Empiie If not early 
aroused to a sense of our danger, we shall find 
oui*solve«, ere long, on the last step to rum . “ 

The memorialist then goes on to sUto tliat 
rum IS being caufaed in the anny by the use of 
opium 

“While the stieam of importation of opium 
is not turned d^-iile, it is im])ossihlo to attain to 
any t ertaiuty that none in the camp do ever 
secietly inhale the drug And if the tamp be 
once t jiiianiiiKitcd b^ it, tlie baneful infliiontv 
wih wojk lt^ way, and the babit will be coiiti acted 
beyond the ])Ower of leform When the peuodical 
times of desiie for it come loinid, bow tan the 
vittims -their legs tottering, their hands trcni 
bling, their eves flow'ing with child like tears '-he 
able ill any way to attend to their proper exer- 
cisG^’ Or how can sudi men form strong and 
poweitul legions’” 

[An instance is then given of the failure due 
to opium of a campaign in 1832 against the Yaou 
rebeb] He then proceeds to descant on the low 
ebb to which inoiaU have fallen, and recommends, 
besides the prohibition of importation, the stnet 
enforcement of prohibition of its use, to that re* 
formation may ensue 

Another memorialist, Heit-Kew (October 1836) 
dwells chiefly on the danger arising from the in- 
creasing exports of silver, but argues also on moral 
grounds, saying that opium is highly injurious to 


men, and to permit it to pervade the empire is 
incompatible with Celestial dignity. (Z?/ue Book 
1840, p 176). Hwang Tseo-tsze, president of 
the Sacrificial Court, memorializiiig the Throne in 
1838, (vide Chinese IlefosttoTy)^ referred to the 
Emperor Kba-icing having foreseen the injury that 
opium would produce in China and having passed a 
piohibitory law. “But at the time his ministers did 
u>t imagine that its poisonous effects would ever 
pervade the empire to their present extent. Had 
the^ sooner been awalte to this, they would have 
awarded the sevciest penalties, in order to have 
nijiped the evil in the bud . . . the use of the 

drug has now extended from the idle rich upwards 
to officials and downwaards to the laborer and the 
tiadesman, to the traveller, and even to women, 
monks, nuns, and priests In every place its 
inhalers are to be found “ He also refers to the 
diain at silver iiom the counliy, and the weakening 
ol its rcEoiirtes Ho theiefore pleads for the sup- 
piession of the tiade and the prohibition o± tlie 
use of opium under the severest penalties, and asks 
for the promulgation of presaiptions for the cure 
oi the habit, so that the people’s lives may bo saved 
jiom dangei A generation latei Li Hxtno-chano, 
Gland Secretaiy, stated [vide the Times of July 
29th, 1881) “The single of my government in 
taking opium will ho in the futiiie, as m the past, 
to lepiess the traffic never the desire to 

gain revenue from such a source If it be 

thought that China countenances the import from 
the leveime it bungs, it should bo known that my 
goveinment will gladly cut off all such revenue to 
“top the impoit ot opium ’* 

This appears, indeed, to have been the constant 
attitude ot the Central Government, as well as of 
all tlie best opinion of ('hma The trade was abetted 
hv a Iiost of venal offidaU in the provinces, but 
the volume ot anil opium opinion gatheied sticngth 
yeaib went by, and culminated in the movement 
ol the evilly years of the 20th century, when ibo 
evil had reathed a seiious pitch 

Fidlncy No 7 - That the British merchants in 
China are making large fortunes by opium —The 
fact being that the trade is profitable' to a very 
tew mei chants only, whilst the British mci chants 
as a body have no interest in the trade whatever. 

This latter statement appears to have been true 
at the time, and ever since The fact that the 
Government of India was deriving a large revenue 
fiom opium IB not, however, mentioned, and was 
o-f vital importance in the argument. 

Fallacy No 8 —The discontinuance of the 
supply of opium from British India would stop or 
effectually check the practice of opium smoking 
in China — Here again Mr Beereton was right at 
the time, but as soon aa China began to take steps 
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to put down opium -production, this point naturally 
assumed great impoitance (See below — Historical) 

Fallacy No, 9 —That the opposition of (Chinese 
officials to the introduction oi opium into (’hina 
arose from moral causes, — This ha* been dealt wuth 
under Fallacy No 6 

Fallacy No 7d,— That the introduction of Indian 
opium into China has aiiested and is impeding the 
jn'ogie^'S of Chiihtitimty in that country, and that 
it the tiade were discontinued, the ('hineso, or 
large numbcis ol them, would embiacc the Oosjjel — 
No giedtei delusion than this ccnild he inidulged 
m, says the lecturei Wo ,send no opium to Japan, 
yet we make as lew converts ihoie as in C'hina It 
we could and did stop opium irnpoitation, the 
Chinese would find some othei excii'^e toi i ejecting 
Cninstiamty, and cciuld point to the diunkenness 
pi L*\ ailing so largely in tho West and to the lecoids 
of the Dnoite ('ouit .is arguments against accepting 
our religion 

J 8 Hill, howevei, ejuotes seveial prominent 
nussionaiies as stating that thc'y had often been 
mc.t with this objeetioii to thou faith, and it cannot 
be denied that the objection, \\hc'n .sinceie, had 
gieat force Christianity in (‘lima has spiead m 
lec-unt years to a gieatlv iikt easing extent, but the 
causes aio manifold 

Latc) Ifi'^tory of ( - The opium import 
lenc'hod its zenith in 1879, when 82,927 piculs weie 
imported (besides 20,000 estimated to luue been 
smuggled in) Nine ^eais latei I be hguies wc*ie 
piactically tlie same, but lioni thou (1888) onwaids 
the tiade began to decline, and ten ;v€iis later less 
than 60,000 piculs w^eie impoited 'Phis was duc» 
to the imoimous intioase in the cultnation of the 
po]ipy in Cliina, in Maiichuiia and ilio noitlmin 
firovmces generally, especially 8such*iian, wlieie ihe 
vast majority of the adult jjopiilation used the ding 
(‘ontiibutoiy tci this result wcic the facts that 
Indian opium had nsen in pneo and dc'tenoi ated 
in quality, by blending it w^ith the native diiig the 
taste foi the Jattei had become acquiied, and for 
tho former coriespondinglv lost Cultnation had 
been confined to W and N W Cliina until the 
1860’s and it was in the later years of that decade 
that it began to spread through Honan into Chihli 
and the wild districts of Manchuiia, and,^ fiiithor 
south, in Hunan, Chekiang, and also in Shantung 
and especially in ITsuchowfn, Kiangsii, which had 
a largo production In 1881 tho Biitish Consul at 
Ichang estimated the production of Western China 
alone at over 100,000 piculs ; the total product^ 
ten years later must have been well over 200,000 
piculs, and m 1906 Mouse estimated the total prcD- 
duction of native opium at 376,000 pKuls, and it 
was also estimated that between 10% and 20% of 

o2 


tho male population, or 2i% to 5% of the total 
pc)pullation of (Jiina smoked opium 

This alarming growth ot the vice caused a 
stiong anti-opium movement to spring up in China, 
concomitantly with the spread of liberal ideas con 
secjuent on tho growth of education and the shock 
admmiRtcied by the China Japan War and the 
suppies^ion of the Boxer movement In 1906 the 
movement had gatheied such strength that the 
Ccmit w-as influenced to issue an edict ordering the 
abolition of opium smoking within ten year^ This 
was in iSeptembei, and in the May previous a con- 
deinnatoiy i evolution had been passed m the 
I'aiii.iment of (lieat Biitain, wheie the opponents 
of opium (w'lio had never ceasc'd, in fipite of Mi 
Bklui'ion, to oppose the tiaffic), finally won the 
(l.iv, and bccuied the passing ot an agreement with 
China, hv \^}lKh the expoit from India was reduced 
by one tenth annually tor Urn y<*ars, provided the 
piodufiion of opium m China weie ledueed pan 
ihe fust thiee vears W'eie however to be 
an expel imental peiiod, at the end ot whic'h the 
situation was to be reviewed, and fuither action con- 
sideied Fiuther edicts wc*ie issued by the C!hinese 
Ocneinment, the since? ity of whose action was i<* 
cognised by the Inlornaticjnal Opium Commission, 
which met at Shanghai in 1909, and iesol\p<3 to give 
as-is(amc^ to (Inn.i m its atlcmpt to put a stop 
to o 2 >iuni glow' mg and trade 

At the end of the three years’ expenmental 
penod, icJeirc'd to aho\e, ? c at the beginning of 
191J, tiesh negotiations weie opened between the 
tw ) CoNciiiments ot China and Cieat Biitain, and 
on May 8tli airangernents weie made to c’ontiime 
the agieemeiit for the unexpirod pciiod of seven 
veais, H M ’s ncncinment agieeing to piohibit the 
inipoit.iiion ot opium into siicdi piovinces as had 
snp])iesst'd ciilti\ation and impoit of the native 
diug, and to di'-continue thc^ export fiom Inrdia 
hefoie the sevc'n ycuirs had elapsed, piovided China 
could juocliice pi oof that pioduction had ceased 
he c’onsohdated iinpoit duty was' iiici eased from 
Tls 110 to Tls t350 pel puul, and a unifoim tax 
levied on native opium A second inteimational 
cotifeience, at which China wxas lepresented, was 
hedd at the Hague in 1911 

Unfortun.itely the establishment of the Republic 
in Cluua, owing to tlie disorganisation in distant 
piovinc'es, led to a revival of cultivation, but the 
Government set itself to suppress tho vice, and, in 
spite of many difficulties and some opposition from 
tho growers', has made increasing progress year by 
year Sii A Hosir, whose investigations on behalf 
of the British Government took him through most 
of the opium growing districts (as described in his 
On the Trail of the Opimri Poppy), has said "No 
question has ever stirred the Chines© Empire so 
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profotUQdly as that of opium suppression. It affects 
all classes, and public opinion, backed by a young 
but growing patriotism, is gradually but surely 
branding opium-smoking as an evil that must be 
eiadioated " At the end ot March 1917, the import- 
ation ot Indian opium ceased under the terms of the 
Agreement of 1907, and the extinction of cultivation, 
now earned on only in secret in remote districts, 
appears to be only a question of the re-establishment 
ot a strong government, for the whole mass ot 
enlightened opinion in China is against it. In this 
connection the work of the National Anti-Opium 
Society, with the aid of the International Reform 
Bureau, is worthy of notice The first branch was 
foimed in Tiontbin, and the movement spread all 
ovci China A gieat feature of the campaign has 
been the public burning of opium and opium-pipes, 
etc , and a -stigma is now universally attached to 
the habit which can only bo earned on in secret 
The whole movement is uiuvei sally admitted 
to reflect great credit on China 

[N.S] 

Bueueton, W H The Trtith about Opium, 
1882; BntLi>h Pailuwientaiy Papers, pensun. Hill, 
J SrENCEU The Indo-Chineat Opmm Trade, 1884; 
Hosie, Sir A * On the Trad of the Opivm Poppy, 
1914, Mouse, H B ; The Trade and AdmmiHra^ 
tion of the Chinese Empire, passim, Moule, A. E 
The Opmm Question, 1877; Shearer, G, md, 
Opium Smoltng and Opium Eating, 1881 ; Stirling, 
W G . Opium Smoltng among the Chinese, 1913; 
SuLTZBEiiGEii, H H : All about Opium, 1884 

Reports op the Maritime Customs — Special 
Series, No 4, (1881) Opium, No 9, (1887) Native 
Opium, No 10, (1888) Opium, Crude and Prepared, 
No 13, (1889) Opium, IIistorKal Note or The 
Poppy tn China (J Edkins) j No 14, (1889) Opium 
Trade 

OPIUM WAR, a question-begging epithet which 
has unfortunately passed into current use. The 
seizure of the opium by the Commissioner Lin was 
the occasion of the war, but the causes were the 
insults, indignities, oppressions and injustices of 
all the years during which the British and others 
had sought legitimate trade with China, 

ORANGES, Citrus spp China is probably the 
original home of the sweet orange and also of man- 
darin oranges, tangerines and kumquats 

There are said to be over eighty different kinds 
of edible oranges grown on the south-eastern coasts 
and islands of China. 

Of the sweet orange, (0, aurantium sinensis), 
there are several varieties, chiefly from South China. 

The mandarin oranges (C. nobtlts) are large, 
have a loose skin of a dark orange-red colour, and 
are flattened in shape. One variety is seedless and 
very sweet. Other excellent varieties are found in 


Ssflch‘uan. The trees are not so prolific as the 
tangerines, and the leaves and wood are much 
stronger in growth and of a darker colour. 

To the same group belong the so-called hitter 
or tonic oranges from Wdn chow. 

The tangerines are also C, nobilis but include 
the small looso-skinned oranges, mostly of a light 
orange colour and well seeded The leaves of the 
trees are small and of a light green colour. There 
are several varieties The trees are able to boar 
quite severe cold. 

The kumquat (C. japontca) is a small fruit, 
generally preserved in sugar or syrup. There are 
a few varieties, the elongated kind being the 
favourite; it is even sent as far as the Peking 
markets. 

Of pomelos and shaddocks [C decumana) there 
are several varieties The Amoy pomelo is particu- 
larly good, it IS flattened, has a loose skin, its 
segmonts separate easily, and, when fresh, it is very 
sweet and juicy. 

The lemon is not grown in China as a fruit tree 
but only as a dwarf pot-plant, bearing as many 
fruits as can be got on it The fingered lemon or 
Buddha’s Hand (0\ medica digxtata) H /o shou 
IS a queer fruit much grown as an ornamental pot- 
plant The fruits are used as presents and kept 
tor thoir scent, and are supposed to bring good luck 

There aio various other quaint citrus plants, 
grown jn pots and valued for their strangeness 
Meyer . Agricultural Explorations, etc. 

ORDERS, etc See Decorations, 

OR DOS inf ^ ho Vao, the part of Mongolia 
enclosed in the great bend of the Yellow River, 
north of Shensi. It is 5,000 feet high in the south, 
sloping to 3,200 feet in the noith, and is almost 
everywhere a sandy desert, 

ORIENTAL COLLEGE. See M 7 iTuun. 

ORIENTAL SOCIETY OF PEKING, THE. 

was founded in 3885 and issued four numbers of 
valuable papers 

ORIGINAL EXPORT, an expression often 
found in this book in connection with local manu- 
factures, etc , means the export from place of origin, 
the surplus production of a place, sent away there- 
from, whether to other parts of China or to foreign 
countries. 

ORIOLES. There is one species of the genus 
Oriolus (Sub-family, Linumce) Oriolus indicus, which 
is found all over China in the summer, except in 
the mountainous districts. It ventures even into 
Peking. In the beginning of September it goes 
south, to Cochin China and to India. 

Psaropholus car dens has only been seen in the 
valleys of Formosa. P* nigellkauda of Hainan 
does not differ from P. ardens except in having 
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shorter wings and a tail which is longer and all 
black instead of being red underneath. 

David et Oustalbt ; hes Omaux de la Chtne, 

ORNITHOLOGY, China^ including Manchu- 
na in the North, Mongolia in the North and 
North-West, Chinese Turkestan in the Far West 
and Tibet in the West, together with the tropical 
Island of Hainan in the South and the (now 
Japanese) Island of Formosa, forma an immense 
territory, comprised within the 18tli and 53rd 
parallel, north of the Equator, and extending from 
Central Asia to the Pacific Ocean 

Manchuria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, 
Northern Tibet and all China proper down to the 
34th parallel, North, he within the great zoological 
Palaearctic section of tlie globe South of the 34th 
parallel China is included in the Oiiental Kcgion, 
the birds of the mountain areas from an altitude of 
about 3,500 feet upwards, being of Western 
Himalayan type, while the lowland birds are either 
of purely Chinese species, closely allied to those 
of the adjoining southern countiies — Tonkin, 
Burma, etc , — or are identical with species inhabit- 
ing those countiics Mr. H J Elwes, in hia 
paper On the Distribution of the Asiatic Birds 
(P.Z S , 1873, p 645), after pointing out the 
Himalayan character of the mountain birds of 
South China, fiom an altitude of 4,000 feet 
upwards, very appropi lately named that paii of 
the Oriental Region, which includes South-East 
Asia from Burma to the Yangtze, the Himalo- 
Chineso subregion of his Indo-Maiay Region (the 
Oriental Region of Wallace) The Noithern bound- 
ary of this subregion was, however, left undefined 
until 1891 when Seebohm and after him Styan 
suggested that the dividing line m China between 
the Palaearctic and the Oiicntal regions was 
probably the watershed between the Iluangho and 
the Yangtze. There is now very little doubt that 
this IS correct, so that a line drawn through North 
Kiangsu, Central Honan, and South Shensi, wheie 
the Ch‘in Ling marks the northern limit of 

several West Ssfich'uan birds, will indicate fairly 
accurately the northern boundary of the Oriental 
Region in China. 

The western portion of the Chinese Palaearctic 
area (Mongolia, Kansu, North Shensi, Chinese 
Turkestan and North Tibet) is Central Asian and 
should come into Dr. Sclateu’s Tartarian subregion 
of the Palaearctic Region [Ibis, 1891, p. 614) This 
part of China has a large number of birds of 
genera unknown further East and its Avifauna 's 
characteristic of Central Asia 

North Manchuria is evidently a part of the 
Siberian Subregion of Sclatbh, and Eastern Mongol- 
ia, South Manchuria (Fengt'ien Province) and 
North China (Chihli, Shantung, Shansi and North 


Honan) should be included within the Manchurian 
Subregion of the same authority. 

North Chihh, which is bounded by Eastern 
Mongolia and South-West Manchuria, numbers 
among its resident, or, at any rate, winter birds, 
the following species . — /Bgtthalm caudatus, Varus 
insulans, Dendrocopus viator , Sutkora manUchuricaf 
SUta aniurensiSf Certhia famiharis^ Erythrospiza 
mofigolica and Pyrgita petro7ua, all of which aie 
common in South Manchuria or Mongolia, whereas 
South Chihh, Shantung, Shansi and Honan have 
none of these On reaching Kiangsu and the 
Yangtze, wo find that the last of the resident 
northern buds (e g the Marsh Tit and the Grey- 
headed Green Woodpecker (G, canus) ) are here 
on their soutliem limit, and that southern residents 
{e g tho Huamei, the Chinese Forktail) now begin 
to appear 

A slioit distance up the Yangtze, we have m 
the province of Anhui an avifauna containing 
many well known Fukien buds such as Pomato- 
ihinus swinhoti, Garrulax picticoHis, lanthocinda 
cmeretce^M, AUippe kutitf Schocniparu^ super- 
eiltaiiSf etc This province is also the habitat in 
summer of Pitta 7iympha, Geocichla citnna and 
Mcrula cardie which were found to be breeding 
there by P. Courtois, s j , and his bi other mission- 
aiios Proceeding up the Yangtze, we meet 
Oiiental birds, such as Cuhcirapa ccylonetisiSf breed- 
ing in West Hupei, and a little further north we 
ha\e in South Shensi a number of tlie Tiboto- 
(’limese birds of West Ssuch‘uan. 

Western Ssficli^uan is celebrated as the habitat 
of some ot tho finest of tho Chinese pheasants 
There, at Mu-p'^in, within tho borders of Tibet, the 
Abbe David piocured the Eared Pheasants, Cros- 
boptdon aiirituni and 6\ tibctanumy as well as a 
Monaul (Lophophorus Uiuysii), a Blood Pheasant 
{lihagencs gcoffroyi)^ a new pheasant (Tctroophasis 
obsiujus) and a large variety of now birds* — 
Babblers {Trochaloptcron fotmosuni, T hlythit, 
T, clltoti, Ia7ithocincla maxima, I luixvlata, I. 
arthemibiac, Babax lanceolatus^, Rosefinches [Pro- 
passer trifa<ciatm, P, vinactus, P edivardsn, P. 
verreauxi), etc , etc (For a complete list of these 
buds, see Journal, N C B R A S , 187S, pp 228/9) 
Since Ptjro David’s time, other ornithologists, and 
especially the French missionaries on the borders 
ot Tibet and m West Ssuch‘uan, have furnished 
the Pans Museum with extensive senes of birds 
many ot which were now and which have been 
described by Mr Oustalet Pratt and other 
travellers, and Styan, through his Chinese collectors, 
have al.^o explored Ssuch‘uan Their collections 
have been dealt with in various scientific periodicals 
Tho last scientific mission, conducted by Germans, 
brought back large collections, but the ornitho- 
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legist to the party, Dr Wjsioold, has been so far, 
owing to the war, unable to publish the results 

The avifauna ot Yunnan is closely related to 
that ot Burma but also contains many Ssuch'uan 
birds This province has been explored by a 
number of naturalists The first e\})editions were 
those of Dr. J Anderson in 1868 and 1876 
Within more recent times, Prince Henry of 
Orleans and Mr Bonvalot, the Catholic mission- 
aneb ot the province, Captain Wingate, Mr. A L 
I’k’Hon of the Chinese Customs, and paid collectors 
on behali of Mr Colling wood Ingram and other 
ornithologists, have made moie or less important 
collections, so that the ornithology of the province 
is ianly well known I’ait ot ('aptain Wingate's 
collection was made in Hunan and Kueichou and 
the latter piovince was visited by Shan's collect- 
or; but our knowledge ot these two provinces is 
very limited 

The mountainous regions of Kuangsi and 
Kuangtung in South East Clima do not <ap|>ear to 
have been exploicd to any extent by ornithologists 
The lowlands are better kiiovMi An iiiipoitant 
paper on the buds of theso inovinces which 
appealed in '/Vjc /6n for 1913, and other less 
important papers previously published m the same 
maga/ine furnish instiuctive lists of, and field 
notes on the birds of this part of China 

(/hekiaiig and Fukien are oinitliologically well 
known The former province was worked Iroin 
Ningpo by (^nsul Robert Swinhoe in the early 
seventies of the 19th centmy Two handsome 
pheasants, 2*ucr<i^ia dmwini and Valophaus eUioti 
and the ('ollaied Laughing Thrush Gan'idax jndi- 
coUi»j wore discovered there by him Fukien w’as 
extensively woikcd by the same ornithologist from 
Amoy and the southein part of the province pro- 
duced a number of new species Fukien was next 
explored, this time in the Noith-West, by Pero 
David, who made a shoit stay in the autumn of 1873, 
m the mountains dividing the province from Kiang- 
SI Three new Babblers, Pomatorhinus sxmnhoei^ 
Trochaloftewn ixidm and Dryonmtes berth cmyi 
and the re- disco vwy of Cabot’s Tiagopan were the 
most notable ornithological results of this explor- 
ation. After an interval of ten years, ornithological 
work in Fukien was resumed, by Mr J Bahn in 
North-West Fukien and by Mr J de La Touche 
at Foochow In the nineties of the last century 
the latter, in collaboration with Mr C B Rickett, 
and also Mi F W Sty an worked chiefly by means 
of native collectors the piovince from the coast to 
the N. West, and numerous discoveries of new 
birds of Himalayan type and the extension of the 
range of many Himalayan and West China birds 
were the result of their researches. The explor- 
ation of Fukien has since the departure of Rickett 
and La Touche been continued by their Chinese 


collectors T‘ano WangAvang, T‘ang Chun-kai and 
their family, and new species or additions to the 
Avifauna ot China are occasionally obtained by 
them The following are the most striking now 
species obtained in Fukien during the last 20 years . 
Suthoia dainduma Slater, Proparus guttaticolUs 
I.,A T , Prachypteryx f^inensts Rickett, IJ earolt7iae 
La Touche, Tnbura mdanoihyricha Rickett, 
Oryptolopha ncketti Slater, (rectnus citrxnot nstatus 
Rickett, Ohnjfiophlefjtna ncketti Styan, Lepocestea 
^//ic7js?,s Rickett, Omindua viridanua Slater, 
IlaipactPb yamalanen<H'* Rickett, Scopa latouchii 
Rickett, Arbonada riclefft Ogilvik-Grant, Junco 
iftetiissent Martens The last mentioned bird be- 
longs to a section of Buntings previously unknown 
out ot Noith America The province of Kiangsi 
was worked by Pere David in 1868 and 1873, but 
has not produced anything of impoitance 

The tiopical island of Hainan was explored by 
SvviNHOF. m 1868 and 1872, by the lato Mr 
Schmacker'^^ collect ois in 1891 — 92 and by the 
celebrated collector, the late Mi John Whitehead, 
in 1890 The latter fell a victim to foiest fever 
and died in the interior, two months and a half 
alter his luiival in the island His collections, 
which contained many remarkable novelties, and 
those ot his j^icdei essois, prove the avifauna ot 
Hainan to be entnely Oiiental and to comprise 
several Iiido-malayan as w’ell as Burmese genera, 
so fai not kiiowm troin the mainland of China, and 
many srjpcieb jieciiliai to the island Subsequent 
native 01 JapanchG cullectms have added other rare 
birds to the list of Hainan buds published by Mr 
Ogilvil-Grant in 1900 in the Proc ot the Zoo Soc 
of London 

Although the I'^land of Formosa does not any 
longer form part of the Chinese possessions, 
zoologically it remains a part of China and its 
avifauna is clo«;ely related to that of the neighhoui- 
ing provinces of Fukien and Kuangtung The 
mountain birds arc Himalayan , some have allies 
m Fukien, others are also found in the mountains 
of that province and in Kuangtung The lowland 
birds are practically similai to those of the lowlands 
ot Fukien This island possesses a large proportion 
ot peiuhai species The first explorer of Formosa 
was SvviNiiOL, who discovered there a largo number 
of new .species and published the results of his work 
in The. lb\H for the year 1863 The well-known 
ornithologiht, Henry S^eebohm, sent there in 1893 
his collector, Mr A Holst, who added a couple 
of new birds to the lists published by SwiNHOE 
Mr Walter Goodfellow was however, the first 
European collector to penetrate into the heart of 
the Inland (Jan — ^March, 1906 and Jan, 1912). 
He made important discoveries, and brought back 
from his last expedition among other valuable 
birds, living 'examples of the magnificent pheasant, 
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Calophasts mikado Ooilvib-Grant. Other collect^ 
ors and ornithologists have since added more species 
to the Formosan list, and Professor Uchida and 
other Japanese ornithologists are actively engaged 
on the further exploration of the Beautiful Isle 

Eastern China, from Canton to the Gulf of 
Liaotung, and the Islands of Formosa and Hainan, 
were extensively worked by Mr Robeut Swinhoe, 
of H B.M ’s Consular Service in China, from the 
time of his arrival in China in the year 1854 until 
1873, during his residence at Amoy, Shanghai, 
Ningpo and Chefoo and in Formosa and Hainan 
Consul Swinhoe’s expeditions included . — a journey 
up the Yangtze to Ssiich'uan, the circumnavigation 
ot Formosa, journeys in Formosa, in Hainan, and 
two expeditions to Peking and to the Gieat Wall 
of China, N W of Peking Swinhoe’ s numerous 
papers on the birds of China were published in 
Thv Ibi8f in the Piorfedtnq'i of the Zoological 
Socicfi/ of London and in othei scientific periodicals 
Irani 1860 to 1877 and are summarized in his 
Penned List of the Birds of China and its I-ilands 
which appeared m the Pi 0 ( ceilings of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London lor 1871 Veiy little was 
known of the ornithology of China previous to 
thm zealous naturalist’s labours in the Far East 
Ills work has formed the basis for all subsequent 
study of Cliinese buds, and many species of 
birds, as well as of other veitebrates, were dis- 
covered, named and described by him, while the 
published accounts of his various journeys were 
important contiibutions to the Zoological literature 
of his time 

While Swinhoe was devoting his energies to 
zoological reseaich in Eastein China, anuthei groat 
naturalist, Ahmand David, priest of the Lazaiist 
Mission of Noith China, was working with equal 
zeal in Mongolia, in North, West, South-West and 
East Cential China Peie David was sent to 
(’hina for the first time in 1862 He began at once 
on bis arrival in Peking to form a Natural Histoiy 
Museum, (the Peit‘ang Museum,— the remains of 
the Bird (ollecLion are now preserved at the 
Nant‘ang, Peking) In 1862, he visited Siwan, 
a Christian village in Mongolia, in 1863, he 
spent a month in the Si-shan , in 1864, he went 
to Jehol where ho remained five months He was 
then commissioned by the administrators of the 
I'ans Museum to further explore the interior of 
China and m 1866, he made a long expedition 
to Mongolia (Mao Mingan, Ordos and Ourato) 
returning to Peking in October of that year, after 
an arduous journey which had lasted seven and a 
half months. In 1868, Pfere David started on a 
voyage of exploration to Ss6ch‘uan, vid Shanghai 
and the Yangtze. Leaving Peking in May, he 
spent the summer and the early autumn in Kiangsi 
on the borders of the Poyang Lake and on the 


13th November, 1868, he left for Ssuch'uan. He 
arrived at Chengtu in January, 1869, explored first 
the mountains lying to the Noith of that city and 
proceeded to Mu-p‘in, a Tibetan principality, eight 
days’ journey North West of Chengtu, where he 
remained until November, 1869, and thence went 
to the Eastern corner of Kokonor, finally returning 
to Chengtu at the end of March, 1870, and reaching 
Tientsin on the 24th June of that year Unable to 
proceed to Peking on account of the Tientsin Mas- 
sacio, Pere David went to Europe He returned 
to China at the hogiuning of March, 1872, then 
went on to Peking wheie he remained till the 
autumn and started on his last expedition on the 
2nd October, 1872 The winter was spent in South 
Shensi where he explored the Ch‘in Jung, in May, 
1873, ho went down to Hankow, thence to Kiukiang, 
and fiom June to the autumn was spent in Kiangsi 
on the bordeis of Fukien, where he nearly died 
liom malarial fever Having recovered from his 
illness, the intrepid oxploier went on to Fukien, 
and lemamed for a couple of months in a hamlet 
situated in the high mountains which separate that 
Piovinco liom Kiangsi Unfortunately, he again 
tell ill and was compelled to return to Tsitou, his 
foimei centre in Kiangsi His health having quite 
broken down, Pere David returned to Franco in 
April, 1874 His health was restored to a great 
extent, but lie did not visit the Far East again 
and lesumed conventual life and work at the 
Hue de Sevies in Pans There, his superiors 
allowed him to install a museum, and he continued 
to teach zoology and at the same time formed a 
very valuable collection of Chinese colseoptera 
Peie David’s gieat work Les Oisenux de la Chine 
was written, after his return to Europe, in colla- 
boiation with Dr E Oustalet of the Pans Museum 
and appeared in 1877 The good father died at 
the Rue de Sevres on the 10th October, 1900 

Father P M Heude, s j , the founder of the 
Sikaw^ei Museum, explored the Yangtze valley from 
January, 1868 to November, 1884 Although not 
specially devoted to birds, ho made collections of 
the birds of his district and was the discoverer of 
Thahmaetus mger Heude, Paradoxornxs heudei 
David, and Pucrasia joreftana Courtois. Pere 
Heude died at Sikawei on the 3rd January, 1902 

General Przewalski, the well-known Russian 
explorer, made during his journeys in Mongolia, 
Kansu and North Tibet important collections of 
birds which are described in the Appendix to his 
Book of travels in Mongolia, Western China and 
Tibet. Tho appendix in Les Otseaux de la Chine 
gives a summary of his discoveries and additions 
to the ornis of China This naturalist travelled 
in Manchuria, Mongolia, etc , during the years 
1870—73. 
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After SwxNHOE, David and Pbzbwalski, tibere 
was an interval in bird research in China. Mr. 
F. W. Sttan, of Shanghai, explored the Yangtze 
valley from 1886 to 1902 when he was struick 
down by paralysis and had to leave China The 
summary of Stvak' 8 work in this region is contained 
in his Lxii of the Birds of The Lower Yangtze 
Basin, an important paper which appeared in The 
Ibis for 1891. He also contributed to the same 
journal other interesting papers on the Ornithology 
of the Yangtze, of Fukien and of West China, and 
his articles in certain Shanghai papers and in The 
Field on his favourite subject are models of their 
kind. At the time of his departure from China, 
Stvan had begun, in collaboration with Mr 
Kkrshaw of Macao, an illustrated book on Chinese 
birds the text of which he was to supply while 
Mr. Keeshaw contributed the illustrations. 

Mr J. D. DB La Touche and Mr C B Bickett 
worked in Fukien, the latter between the years 1890 
and 1903 and the former from 1883. Mr. La 
Touche has also done ornithological work in 
Formosa, Swatow, Chinkiang, South Manchuria and 
of late years in North-East Chihli. 

Father F. Courtois, s j,, the Curator of the 
Sikawei Museum, has been actively engaged m 
ornithological as well as botanical work in Kiangsu 
and Anhui since 1890 His Oiseaux du Musie de 
Sthawei contains a quantity of valuable information. 

The late Dr. Beeqen, an American missionary 
in Shantung, made extensive collections of birds in 
that province, but unfortunately did not publish 
the results of his investigations. 

The Reverend Dr Geo D Wilder, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission at Peking, has also 
for several years done bird work in Chihli, but 
has not yet published results of his work 

Father E. Licent, s j , is engaged in the ex- 
ploration of North China (Chihli, Shantung, Shansi, 
Shensi and Kansu) and will in due course work out 
his collections which are already considerable 

Mr. A. de C. Sowbeby, the well-known collector 
and naturalist, is preparing a work on the ornitho- 
logy of Manchuria. 

The following is a list of some of the more 
important papers and works on the ornithology of 
China, Hainan and Formosa : — ' 

CHINA, MONGOLIA, MANCHURIA, TIBET. 

ARMAND DiVIDt Voyage en MongoVe^ (1866 >, Bulletin, Nmircllo* 
Arch Mas, Paris, 1867, pp 18-96; Ball Kout Arch Mus, 
Paris, 1868, pp. 4-83 

Expedition dans te Kiangsi (1868), Boll. Nouv Arch Mas , Paris, 
1869, pp 4-13. 

Catalogue Oiseaux de la Chine Sept, Ball, l^oar. Arch. Mas , Furls, 
1871, pp. 3-14. 

Rapport mr Voyage au Xtangse, Tibet et Kokonoor, Bull Xoav 
Arch. Mus, Paris, Tome VII, 1871, pp 76-100. 

Voyage au Centre de la Chine et au Tibet Oriental, Bull. Koav Aich. 
Mas , Paris, Tome VIII, 1872, pp 3-128, 


Journal de mon Sme Voyage, 1878-1874. Paris, Bachotte St Cte. 
Voyage au Centre de la Ohme et au Tibet Oriental, Ball. Noav Arch 
Mas , Paris, Tome IX, 1873, pp 16-48 
Voyage au Centre de la Chine et au TibA Oriental, Ball. Noav. Arch. 
Mas , Farts, Tome X, 1874, pp 3.82. 

E, orSTALBTdb A DAVID, Remai gues sur VRistoire SatureVe de 
la Chine Septentnonale et Occidentale Joarmil, 27 C.B.R A 8 , 
1872, pp 228-230, 

Zee Oiseaux de la Chine, Paris, 1877. 

R StVIRROE-The Small Chinese laik, N.CBBA.S, 1869, IH 
pp 287-292. 

On the Ornithology o/Amoy, This, 1860, pp. 45-08. 

Additions and corrections to do , Ihis, 1860, pp 130-133 
Further additions and cotrecUons to do , Ibis, 1860, pp. 857-361 
Letters, Ibis, 1860, pp 428-429. 

Ornithology offfoiigkong. Ibis, 1861, pp. 28-68 
On the bii ds about Ta'lien Day, Ibis, 1861, 251-262 
Ornithology o/Amoy and Foochow, Ibis, 1861, 262-268 
Rotes on Ornithology between Taloo and Peking, Ibis, 1861, 
pp 323-345 

Letteis, Ibis, 1861, pp 408-414 

On a Bit d, the supposed female ofCi ossoptUon aut itum Pall, P Z S 

1862, pp 286-287 

On wme Tientsin Bit (to, P Z S 1862, pp 316*320 
Otmthological Ramble In Foochow, Ibis, 18G2, pp 263-265 
Additions and Coriectiom to Ornithology of R China, Ibis, 1863, 
pp 87-97 

Rew and httle’known Bii ds from China, V Z 8 1863, pp 87-94 
On the species of Zosteiops inhabiting China and Japan, P Z S 

1863, pp 203-205. 

Catalogue </ bit di of China, P Z S 1863, pp 269-335 
Ditto , amendments, P Z S 1864, pp 271-272 
Leiteison Chinese Or mthology, Ibis, 1866, pp 107-108, 111, 280, 346, 
354, 638 

Jottings on Birds from Amoy Jourmat, Ibis, 1867, 226-237 
Jottings on Dud^fiom Amoy Journal, Ibla, 1867, 386-413 
Ornithological Fotesfiom Amoy, Ibis, 1868, pp 62 
Letter on Chinese birds mentioned by OolUngwood, Ibis, 1869, 
pp 3, 4, 7,8 

Letter on return from China, Ibis, 1869, p 468 
Letter on a new species o/Parus, Ibis, 1870, pp 164-156 
Description of three new species of Bu dsftom China, A dc M Nat 
Hist, 1870, pp 1-3 

On the Pied Wagtails of China, Par tl,V Z S 1870, pp. 120-124 
On the Pied Wagtails cf China, Part II, P Z S. 1870, pp 129-130, 
On o new species Accentor from Rorth China, P Z S. 1870 
pp. 124-125 

Seven new ^ecies of Bads from the Yaiigixe, P Z S 1870, 
pp 131-136 

On the Plovers of the genus .^galUtes /ownd in China, P. Z. B. 1870, 
pp 136-142 

Zoological Rotes of a Journey from Canton to Peking and Kalgan, 
P Z 8 1870, pp 427-461. 

List (/Birds collected by Mr Cutkbert CoUingwood during a cruise 
in the China and Japan Seas, with notes, P.Z.S 1870, pp, 600-604 
On a new Chinese Oull, P Z S 1871, pp. 278 275 
Revised catalogue of Birds gf CAt^ia and lU Islands, F. Z. S. 1871, 
pp. 387-428, 

2 wo Rew Pheasants and a new Oarrulax, P Z S 1872, pp 650-554, 
On a Scaup Duck found m China, P Z. S. 1873, pp. 411-418. 
letter containing intelligence of Fire Davtd's recent researches m 
China, P 2. S 1678, pp. 666-666. 

On the Long-tailed Jay of N, China, P. Z S. i 878, pp 687-690, 
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Litter on the White Stork ofOhim, «<c., r. Z S 1878, pp 788-730 
On a Blaet Albcttrou of the China «ea«, P Z S 1B73, pp 781-7B0. 

A mu tpeeiee of Little Bittet fit Ibis, 1873, 78-74. 

Lettere, Ibis, 1878, 95-6, 827-231, 423-7 
A neu Chtneee Out, Ibis, 1873, pp 127-120 
The Soey Ihu of China and Japan, Ibis, 1873, 249 253 
Jioteton Chinese Oinithology, lUl'*, 1873, pp 260-270, i 

Notes on Chtnese Ornithology, Ibis, 1873, pp 861-372 
Ormthotogical Notes made at Chefoo, Ibis, 1874, pp 422-447 and 
Ibis, 1875, pp 114-140 

Letters, Ibis, 1875, pp 116-116, pp. 619-520, 1876 , pp. 507-8, 1877, 

pp 128. 

A new Reed Bud, Ibis, 1877, pp 203-5 
F. W 8TTAN, On a Collection of hit ds f torn Foochow, Ibis, 1887, 
pp 215-284 

Description of Tioch cmeieicepx, Ibis, 1687, pp 166-168 
Some Notes on, and Additions to, the Chinese Jvt/auna, Ibis, 1880, 
pp 443-446. 

On the hitdsof the Lower Yangtze Batm, Ibis, 1891, pp 316-360, 
481-510 

Notes on the Ornithology oj China, Tbln, 189-1, pp 830 337 
On some Chinew Sjwciet of the Genus Ah ippe, Ibis, 1 896, jjp 309-312 
Additions to the List of Lowei Yangtze Sifdi, Ibis, 1899, pp 280 289, 
On Bn ds ji om West China, Ibis, 1899, pp 290 300 
C B RJCKETT, On some liii ds collected vi the vianity of Foochow, 
Ibis, 1894, pp 21«i-226 

Additional Azoles on the Buds of Fohkicn, Ibis, lOCK), pp 63-60 
Additional held-NoUs on the Birdi of Fohkien, Ibis, 1903, pp 
216-222 

RlCkETT A LA TO VC HE, Additional Obunatiom on (he Buds of 
the Pi ovhice of Fohkien, Ibis, 1896, pp 489-486 
Additional ObwroaUoiis on the Buds of the Ptovi ice of Fohlien, 
Ibis, 1897, pp 600-610 

I'uithei Oburvations on the Province of the Buds of Fohkien, Ibis, 
1808, pp 828-333 

Furthei Notes on the Nedwg of Birds m the Pt ovince of Fohkien, 
SE China, Ibis 1908, pp 26-67 

J D D LA TOUCHE, Letter on Foochow Bndi, Ibis, 1887, p 460 
On Buds collected oi obiei ved tn the mumty of Foochow andSwatow 
ill S E China, Ibi**, 18')2, pp. 400-430, 478-608 
Notes on the Birds of Not th-Wett Fohkicn, Ibis, 1899, pp 170-210 
400-411, 1900, pp 34-61 

Fwld Notes on the Birds of Chmkiang, Ibis, 1906, pp 427-460, 
618-641, 1907, pp 1-30 

List of Species of Buds collected and observed m the Island of 
Shaweishan, revised by C B Bicketi, Bull BOC, XXXIX, 
(1912) p 124 

Further Azotes on the Buds cf China, Ibis, 1913, pp 263-283. 
Ornithological Notes, Chmwangtao, Customs Decennial Report, 
Chiu'wangtdo, Shanghai, 1913. 

The Spt mg Migration at Chmwangtao, N E. CkihU, Ibis, 1914, pp. 
660-680. 

Note sur des exemplatres du **Mu:rohterax melanoleueus ** 

BLYTH (Jiftcrohierax ehinensts A, Dav ) obtenus tivants au Fohkien, 
dans de la Bud-Bst de la Chine, Ornts, Circa 1901, 

E, OUSTALET, Note sur tes oiseau* reeuerllis dans le Fii^tnan par It 
Prince Henm dfOrUaiu, Ball Hus. Hist Nat , 1896, No 5. 

Desc deSe^ nouv d'ois ptovenant de la Chine, id 1896, No 7 
Desc, de 8 nouv esp d'otseaux du Yunnan, id 1897, No. 5. 

Notice sur qq Oiseaux de la Chine OceidentaU, %d 1897, No. 6. 

Obs sur qq, Ou, du Setthuan et Dese deep. nouv. ou peu connues 
id, 1898, No 6. 


Notes sur qq Ots. de la Chine Oee., id. 1808, No 6. 

// H, SLATER, Notes on a Collection of Birds made on the River 
Fa Kprf«Xta»p, Ibis, 1882-3 p 431. 

On wme birds from South-Eastern Chma with desoriptron of two 
new species, Ibis, 1891, pp 41-46 

On a Further Collection of Buds, made by Messrs La Touch* and 
Rickett, from N W Fohkien, Ibis, 1897, pp 169-176 
On a Collection of Birds fiom Central China, Ibis, 1884, p 259. 

H 8BEB0HM, On New or Little Known Birds From S.E Chma, 
rzs,1891,pp 311-346 

On a Collection of Buds from Western Ssechuen, Ibis, IBOl, pp. 
870-381. 

H E DRESSER dc E DRLMAR MORGAN, On newspetwsqf Birds 
obtained tn Kansu by Mr Beretowsky, Ibis, 1899, p 270 
BEREZOWSKl A BIANCUJ, ates Exped Potan Gansu, 1891 
JT R OGIL VJE‘GRANT, On the Birds collected by Captain A. W.S 
Wingatt in South China, Ibis, 1900, pp 673-606. 

E IIARTERT, On some rare species of the genus Larvlvora fiorn 
China, Ibis, 1907, pp 621-628 

A MENEGAVA A R DIDIER, Etude Aunt coll d'oiseaux recueUlis 
par M Albet t Pichon au Ytlnnan Occidental Revue Fraiifaise 
d Oiulth , 1913, No 51, pp 97-103 
C INGRAM, The Birds of Manrhut la. Ibis, 1909, pp 422-469. 

Birds of Yunnan Nov Zool Vol xlx, pp 269-310(1912) 

V BIANCHf, Catalogue of Buds collected by Capt Karpow Aim 
Mils. St Petersburg, 1902 

K H JO NFS, On wme buds ob<iett,ed in the vicinity of Wethaiwei i« 
North-East China, Ibis, 1911, pp 667 696 
R E VA VGHAN dk K U JONES, The Birds of Hongkong, Macao 
and the tf ett Ht\ et or Si-ktang tn South-East China, with specusl 
tejerence to the mdification and seasonal movements. Ibis, 1913, 
pp 1 76, 1C3-201, 351 383 

H LI NES, Some notes on the habits and distmbution cfPatadoxornu 
heudet David, Ibis, 1914, pp 177-lb6 
F COVRTOIS,S J, lesOxstauxduMuiic de Zikawei, Mom Con- 
eernant l.’lllst Nat rte TEnipire Clilnois, Tome V, (1912, 1914, 
1916), pp MOO, PI 1-30. 

ELLIOT BLACKW ELDER, Rewarch tn China, Exp of 1003-4 under 
the direttlou of Balk*> Willis, Carnegie lu'.t Wash, Pub No 54, 
pp 183'5<)6 

N U PRZEWAlSKl,TlieBudsof MongoXia,ihe Tangut counVry, 
and the solitude* ot Nortltetn Tibet, Rowleys Ornithological 
Miscellany, 1877, Nos 6, 7, 8 

N M PRZEWALbKf, On new species qf Centi ai-Asian Birds, Ibis, 
1887, pp 407-416 

/. C KERSHAW, List of the Birds of the Quangtung Coast, Ibis, 
1908, pp 235-248 

ff A WALTON, Ike Birds of Peking, Ibis, 1904, pp 19-36. 

On the Du ds of Southern Tibet, Ibis, 1906, pp 67-84, 226-266 
P 0 von MOLLENDORFF, Journal NCBRAJS, 1877. 

JOHN ANDERSON, Zoological Results of two Expeditions to 
Western Ytlnnan, tn 18GS and 1876. Loudon, 1878, 

OUTRAM BANGS dk JOHN C PHILLIPS, Notes on a collection of 
Birds from kUnnan Bull. Mns Comp Zool. Harvard Coll. 
Vol LVIII, 1914, pp 267-301. 

R. B SHARPS, On a collection of Birds made by Dr Donaldson de 
Messrs. J S, di G L Famum, Ornls, tome xl, pp. 166- 172 
Sur nne petite collection faiUt par le Pbre Hugh dans la province 
du Shensi et d’auti es parties de la Chine Septentrwnale, Orniv, 
tome xl, pp 173-185 (1901). 

S A, BUTURLIN, On the Geographical DtstrtbuUon of the True 
Pheasants {genus Pbasianus eensu stneto) Ibis, 1904, pp. 977-4l4e 
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AddU\<yi^al Notti on the True Pheamnt^, (PlUHlnnns), Ibla, 1908, 
pp 870>692 

(fe C 80W£liByf Fut and Feather tn North China ^ Tientsin^ 1BU, 
The Sportsman'^ hfiwellanjft TienPxmt 1917 
El NAB luNNBEBGi Notes on Buds collected by Mr Otto Bambetg 
tn Southern TransbaicaUa and Noithei'n JUongoUat Arkl\ f 
Zool Band V, No. 9 (1009). 

HAINAN. 

J? SWINBOE, Letter on the Birds o/ llatnan. Ibis, 18G8, pp 3A3-54 
On the Oi mthology of Hamafiy IbiA 1870 pp 77-97, 230-2r»6, 842-367 
Q BARTLA VB^ Abb d Nat Ver zu Dremon, 1802, 

F W STYAN, Ibis, 1893, p 424-437. 

H R OaiLVJE‘ORANT, P Z 9 , 1900, p 417-604 

FOBMOSA. 

R, SWJNBOE, Journal, NCBItAS, (1850), No 2 pp U6-l(.4, 
228-230 

Ibis, 1800, pp 857-3C1 
J GOV IB, r Z S , 1862, pp 280-280 

R SWINUOE, Lettei on Pmiopholw at dens, Ibla 18G2, pp 3(!3-365, 
Otnitholoyy of Foimow, Ibis, 18CJ, pp 198-219, 2.10-311, 377-435 
Fouf Fotmosan New Bitd% ItU, 1804, pp 861-370, 121-129, Ibis 
1865, pp 353-359, 538-546 

Voice On Or mthology ft om Formosa, Ibis 1866, pp, 129-138 
Ot mthologual Notetfioin Fottnosa, Ibl^ 186G, pp 292*316 
D a ELLIOT, P Z 9 , 1870, p 406 
R SWIh HOE, P Z S , 1871, pii 337-4 J3 
// J ELWE8, P Z 9 , 1873, pp 6G6-C67 

R 8W1NH0E, On a nets Bitd fjoiu Fotmosa, Ihn, IH77, pp 478-171 
F W. STYAN, Ibis, 1893. p 470 
H 8EEB0UM, Ibis, 1895, pp 211-213. 

J D.B LA TOUCHE, Ibix, 1895, pp 305-338 
Ibis, 1K98, pp 356-373 
J. OOULD, Birds of Asia (18.10-1883) 

ir R OGILVIE^QRANT iSt J, D /> LA 7’Oi C//A’, Ibis, 1907, pp 
152-198, 254-279 

w n (xyizm’-c/iJviivr, Ibis, 1008, pp coo-oob 

»r R OaiLVIE-QRANT, lb s, 1912, pp 613-G67 
8 VCUIDA, A Handlist of Formosan Birdt, Km\ Zool Japi»ij lol 
VIII, (1912) 

N KURODA, Notes on Fotmotan Buds, >NiLli the dmilptiou of ii 
new BnUflucli, id Vol lx, pi 3(1917), 

9ee also Xe» Otseaur de la Chute, Cat Birds, B ^1 , eU 

OSBECK, PETER, a chaplain of the Swedish 
East India Company, who spent four and a half 
months in Canton in 1751-52 and took good notes of 
all he saw. I’he^e were published in 1757 in 
Swedish, with an Accottnt of tht Chinese Jlvs- 
bandri/ by Eckebeiio, and also a Faunula and 


Flora Sinensis, The work was translated into 
German, and from German by Fohstbje into English, 
A Voyage to China and the East Indies, London, 
1771. Chinese Beposttort, vol. i, p 269. 

OSPREYS. See Accipttres. 

OSTASIATISCHE LLOYD, DER, a German 
nowhpaper in Shanghai, first issued in 1886 For a 
time it appeared as part of 77ic Shanghai Courier 
Its publication was prohibited after declaration of 
war by China in August 1917. 

OSTEND COMPANY, a trading company with 
a charter given by Charles VI of Austria in 
1722 or 1723, and suspended for seven years in 
1727 The English East India Company suffered 
severely from its competition at Canton , attempts 
to exclude it fiom entry were made on the spot, and 
m England statutes were passed with regaid to the 
matter The Cornjidiiy became bankrupt in 1784 
and was quite extinguislied by the legulations on 
which the English (Jomjiany’s chaiter w^aa renewed 
in 1793 

Eames The English tn China, Birdwood 
llciue de V Extreme Orient, vol m, p 601 

OUIGUR. See Uighiir 

OU-YANG HSIU KBilS, ad 1007-1062 A 
native of Kiangsi, a famous i)oet, the authoi ot the 
Chi ku lu i&nm. the earliest woik on ancient 
m-'Ciiptions, and ol many other woiks Ho was 
canonized as ^ ,'g, \V6 n Chung, and in 1530 was 
admitted into the Coafucian Temple 

OUZELS. See Tuidinae, 

OVERLAND FRIEND OF CHINA, THE, 

a resume ot The Friend of China (q v ), published 
tor the home-going mails It began in August, 1845, 
and continued till 1860 Sec Friend of China 

OVIS JUBATA. See Sheep, wild, 

OVIS NAHURA. See Sheep, wild 

OXENHAM, EDWARD LAVINGTON, bom 

in 1843, died in 1897 He had retired tor health 
leasons in 1890, when Consul at Ichang He wa«i 
the wiiter of vaiious papers, and published an 
I Ha^tontal Atlas of the ('hinese Empire, T*0UNfi 
' Pao, 1899 


P 


PA E, an ancient kingdom, now constituting 
cast Ssdch'uan. See Feudal States, 

PADDY, from the Malay padi, meaning rice 
in the ear or unhusked. ‘Paddy-fields* is the 


common expression in English for fields of nee. 
Paddy-bird is a name give to Egtetfa modesta, the 
white egret, which is often seen in rice fields ; it is 
not the rice-bird, (g v ) 
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PAGODA, fS t‘a, The word probably comes 
from Persian or Hindustani words which mean 
the hoitac of %doU, The French use it correctly for 
a group of religious buildings, the English less 
correctly for a single tower perhaps not connected 
with religion. 

Pagodas were first erected in China m the third 
century of our era, and were undoubtedly Buddhist 
in origin. To what extent the architecture was of 
Indian origin is disputed . but it is certain that 
the type in China took on so new a style as to be 
practically a new creation. None of the earliest 
pagodas are now standing The Ming and Manchu 
dynasties produced most. 

The pagoda is a tower generally divided, at 
feast externally, into stages The stages are seven, 
nine, eleven or thirteen in number. Thirteen is the 
maximum, and those with five or three stages are 
tailed by a different name. The number is always 
odd, because to Buddhists the odd numbers are most 
religious and piopitious The commonest shape is 
the regular octagon, but some octagonal towers have 
the tacea alternately laige and small, hexagonal 
and round arc raie, square are not uncommon, and 
examples occur where several shapes appear in the 
same tower, cylindrical superposed on octagonal, etc 
Some pagodas are solid, others are very nairow, 
and such have no floors inside but arc divided into 
stones externally by projecting cornices In others 
exterior balconies, with roofs correspond with floors 
in the interior 

The highest is that at Ting-chou (Chih-li), 
approximately 360 feet, the Porcelain Tower of 
Nanking was about 250 feet 

The usual material is brick, but sometimes the 
bricks are glazed and we have what are called 
Porcelain towers There are a few of cast iron 
Though religious m origin, and though idols 
from one to hundreds are housed in them, their 
erection or repaii is now generally a matter of 
feng for the good luck and prosperity of the 

locality They are seldom erected now It is 
estimated that there are some 2,000 in China 

Milne . Life tn Chtnaj Journal, N C B 
BAS, 1915. 

PAGODA ANCHORAGE AND ISLAND. 

Foreign shipe are obliged at Foochow to anchor 
10 miles below the city, and a pagoda on an island 
gives its name to both the island and the anchorages 

PAGPA. See Baschpa, 

PAGUMA. See Civets 

PA HSIEN At®. Bee Eight Immortals, 

PAI CW\ a famous general of the Ch‘in 

State, who died b c 258 He defeated Wei and 
Hau in 293, killing 240,000, and m 260 put to death 
400,000 Chao troops after accepting their surrender. 

53 


He fell into disgrace later and was forced to com- 
mit suicide. See Ck*tn, State of, 

PAI CHIA H8ING The hundred 

family names, which, as at present taught, include 
over 400 names of a single character and 78 double 
character names See Names, 

P^AI FANG an honorary gate, the same 

as p*ai loUj (q.v ) 

PAI HSINGTTi^, the hundred names ; a term 
used m the meaning of ‘the public/ of . See 

Pai chia hsing; Bah Tribes, 

PAI KO, a gambling game. See White Pigeon 

PAI LIEN HU I. See White Lotus Society 

P‘AI LOU honorary gate or archway, 

a very common object all over China. P*ai means 
tablet, and lou means storey; less elaborate arches 
are called p*ai fang^ the character fang ^ being 
originally the place, transferred in later times to 
dt'iiote the structure. 

Early in the Chou dynasty worthies were re- 
w^aided by a mark of distinction being affixed to 
the gateway of their village. In the more peaceful 
days of the T‘ang and Sung dynasties, when popul- 
ation increased and villages were merged in towns, 
the practice began of erecting special gateways to 
bear the honorific tablets. They are now found on 
the streets of cities, across country roads and by 
the roadside They vary m size and splendour 
according to the wealth of the families which erect 
them, having sometimes twelve supporting columns 
and sometimes only two The commonest are those 
with four pillars, forming a large central passage 
and two smaller ones Generally the inscriptions 
and decorations are the same on both sides, — there 
IS no front or back 

The important thing, which gives glory to the 
stiucture, is the tablet placed highest of all, bearing 
the two characters ^ ^ yU chih, By Imperial 
Decree, or Si ^ shtng chik, By Sacred Decree ; for, 
during the Manchu rule at any rate, such archways 
(‘ould onl> be erected by a special order of the 
Empeior With the permission there is also a grant 
of thirty taels of silver, which is probably meant 
to defray only the cost of the tablet bearing the 
two characters named above. 

These memorial arches are granted to loyal 
seivants of the State who have died in war (jQl S 
chxmg ch'en); to officials of good reputation 
ming huan) , to local worthies, distinguished by 
virtue and learning hsiang hsten)-, to philan- 

thropists (%«&» lo shan hao shth) ; to families 
that have lived together for four or five generations ; 
to centenarians ; to the highest literary graduates 
[m± chin shih) ; and to women who have been 
killed or have committed suicide in defence of their 
chastity, widows who have escaped compulsion to 
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re-JDarry by destroying themselves, or those who 
have performed suttee (g'.v.) 

In memorial arches proper the or mam 
tablet bears an inscription which indicates its 
purpose , but there are arches which also are termed 
p‘(n lou or p*ai fang which are merely decorative 
and commemorate nothing. Several examples of 
these may be seen xn Peking. 

Probably the finest fang now extant is that 
at the beginning of the avenue leading to the Ming 
tombs; its date is 1540. 

De Groot . Tht Eeltgtous System of Chinay 
\ol. 11 

PAINTING. According to the records of 
history, the art of painting in C/hina had its origin 
early in the Classical Period which opened five 
centuries before Chiist, but no specimens fiom 
those early days have survived, m fact, the 
eailiest authentic woiks in our posbo&aon may be 
said to date from about the sixth century 
of our era, although a bcroll which ra believed 
to be by Ku K‘aI'CHIH of the 4th and 6th 
centuries is now m the British Museum, and woiks 
attributed to this great master occasionally appear, 
while the Golden Age of ('hincse Pictorial Art, 
which reached its zenith duting the Sung dynasty, 
(960-1280 A D ) opened in his day. 

The division into what are known as the 
Northern and Southern schools of painting took 
place under the T‘ang dynasty (618-960 a d ) when 
men had begun to search for spiritual meanings 
beneath the outer semblance of their surroundings; 
the former being founded by Li Ss6-hsun, the 
latter by Wang Wei whose pictures were described 
as “poems,'* while his poemis were called “pictures 
The characteristic of the Northern school is a 
certain virile sternness ; that of the Southern, 
delicate refinement. 

Through the succeeding centuries the art of 
painting, m coniunction with tbosie of niw^ac and 
poetry, rose high in favour, and became the acknow- 
ledged pastime of the literati and the officials of all 
ranks. We of the West cannot but be struck by 
the universality of the talents in those halcyon 
days, ere the art of leisure had been lost, and we 
find m the countless biographies of men long dead, 
a curious monotony in the recital of their accomplish- 
ments. 

To appreciate Chinese painting at its true worth 
the Occidental must adopt a point of view differing 
m many ways from that m which he has been 
educated He must realize, firstly, that the outlook 
of the artist is that of a bird on the wing, and that 
the perspective in the apparently fantastic land- 
scapes he is studying seems so strange, because in 
the majority of cases, the painter has regarded his 
subject from above ; he bos walked among the moun- 
tains, or haa remained seated by the window of his 


rustic dwelling, gazing down upon the scene before 
him until it has impressed itself upon his very soul ; 
then, and then only, has he in the privacy of his 
chamber transferred it to his silk. “I have it all 
in my heart,” was the reply of the great Wu TAO-izfi 
to his Emperor who had despatched him to depict 
the beautiful scenery on the Chia-ling river in 
Ssfich^uan, and who was amazed when the painter 
leturned empty-handed. 

Secondly, the distinctive attitude which the 
Oriental assumes towards Nature must be taken 
into consideration Here indeed, lies the very ciux 
of the matter , whereas, to the individualistic West, 
Man IS the Centre and Lord of the Universe, he is 
on the coiitraiy, to the more integral East, but one 
of the component parts of Creation The philosophy 
which since the days of the I Ching (written by 
Duke Wen of Chou, before 1122 b c ) has directed 
the evolution of the Chinese mmd, considers “every 
being in the world, every manifestation of Nature, 
oveiy genic, ev'ery gt>d, as an active pait of the 
gieat whole, of that Reality which is behind and 
beyond the flux of phenomena ” This philosophy 
it IS which has given to the Oriental his marvellous 
comprehension of Nature in all her moods and 
woiks, be these of the most trivial With a flower, 
a bud, a tree, he feels a sense of kinship which 
must, of necessity, be denied to his more sophis- 
ticated brother of the West, and the Chinese artist 
strives to interpret the very soul of Nature, as our 
portrait painter strives to unveil the most intimate 
characteristics of those whose features ho is 
delineating 

Further it must never be forgotten that Chinese 
pictorial art is m no sense photographic or objective, 
in fact it IS entirely suggestive and subjective, thus 
corresponding, in many respects, more to our music 
than, to our painting Thus the Shou chuan or 
long horizontal scrolls were intended to be taken up 
and slowly unrolled, to be slowly enjoyed bit by bji, 
to present one theme following upon another, c-om- 
pleting and resolving that which had just passed 

The following quotation is from the interesting 
article “Ink Remains, hy An I-chou,” by Dr 
Ferguson in the Journo! of the North China Branch 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, vol xlv, for 1914 

“The title of this book impresses a foreign 
reader as peculiar, but it has the most familiar 
sound in his own language to a native of China 
Chinese speak of ink in phrases where we say pen. 
The ‘power of the pen’ would be written by Chinese 
as ‘the power of ink ’ Literary product is the 
product of ink — not of the pen The title of An’s 
book refers to the writings and paintings which 
came under his observation These were the product 
of ink, the mk of literary men. The copy of the 
book owned by me is in four volumes, two of which 
are devoted to records of writing, *shu,* and two 
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to painting, *hua * The association of writing and 
painting is taken for granted in the classification of 
‘shu’ and ‘hua' as common products of ink. In this 
association which is met with in all books on 
painting m the (^’hiriese language we see at once 
that painting is linked with writing, i e. calligraphy, 
and not, as in Europe, with sculpture or architecture. 
This distinction is fundamental in the study of the 
pictorial art of China Only confusion and dis- 
appointment can come to one wlio approaches this 
study from the same view -point as he uses for the 
understanding of the productions of European 
artists In China, he must always remember that 
painting is the work of cultivated men of literal y 
in-'tmcts, and not of men trained in schools of 
painting. A few good students never become expel t 
calhgraphists . . The poet and painter aie 

men who, in addition to being students and 
calligraphisis, have imagination and inspiiaiion 
The^ are not ol a sejiaiate dass from other 
liteiary men, but have talents above their fellows 
Th‘i ink used for writing poems is the same as that 
for sketching the mist on the hill-tops, and is not 
different from that used in ordinary writing Ink 
remains, therefore, are liteiaiy remains, only it 
must bo kept in mind that the word "literary* must 
be widened in its meaning so as to include calli- 
graphy and painting " 

Thus in China the aits of poetiy and painting 
and wilting aie closely allied, and the love of 
Nature-- not only as a delight in pleasant aspects, 
but as a close symjiathy which can identify itself 
with the life of things in nature and value non- 
human existence for its own sake— is iiiheient in 
the Oriental soul 

lIsTEH Ho, 3IH AD 475, gives ibe following 
Si\ Canons of Chinese painting, 

1 The conception should pos^es8 harmony and 

\ itaiity, 

2 The biush should be used to establish the 

external framework 

5 The outline should conform to the shape of the 
object 

4 (’olounng should be suited to various forms 

5 Perspective should be correctly conceived 

6 Representation should be in conformity with 

style selected 

In 1100 AD we find Paintings classified as 
slien miao and neng fjg. 

1 Shell, are pictures in which the heaven-inspiied 

quality of vitality is found 

2 Miao, those m which brush work is of high 

order, colouring harmonious, and where 
there is grace or charm 

3 Neng, have strength without sacrifice of form 
In regard to their size Paintings are divided 

into five classes, 1 Ta Chung T‘ang ;fc S * 
2. Chung T*ang ^ 3 Li Chou StW- ^ P*ing 

T‘iao 1^, 6 Heng P‘i 


These are designed for wall decoration and are 
hung according to certain conventions^ The Ta! 
Chung T'ang and Chung T*ang are hung upon 
cctemoiual occasions, the former opposite the door 
in the central hall of a Chinese house, the latter, 
111 jiaiib, on the side walls of this same hall The 
place of the Chung T‘ang may bo taken, on ordinary 
occasions, by sets of scrolls upon which are written 
couplets, or quotations from the Classic’s 

The rule goveimng the hanging of pictures in 
the inner rooms of a house aje less strict, and here 
wc may find on the centre wall a Li Chou which is 
of a size smaller than the two preceding, while on 
the side walls may be hung P*ing T‘iao — ^the small 
pictmcs m sets of tour — or Heng P‘i, by which 
name are known the highly popular horizontal 
pictuzes 

»Shou chuan and Tse yeh are the 

names by which aie known lespectively the hand 
scrolls, and the albums , the lattei made of long 
stiip- of foUlcd paper 

The names of a number of aitists are mentioned 
in the early jienods of Chinese history, but the first 
artist of whose work we have an example is Ku 
K‘at-chih fS who lived in the 4th and Sth 
ceiituiies of our era 

Cndei the T‘ang noted name4« aie Li Rsu-hsun 
^ ® fin Wi7 Tao-tzu Wano Wei £«|, 

Han Kan 

Under the Sung noted names are Fan Kuan, 
Kuo h.t mm Lung mien ^ ffl ffi, 
Mi Fei Ma Yuan g ^^sia Kuei 3E[ 3^, 

Mu ChT 4icm 

Under the Yuan, or Mongol dynasty noted 
names are Chao Meng fu msm Yen Hui SfV- 
Under the Ming noted names are Lin Liang 
Cirou?»t WP‘ang Yin® 5f, C hiu Ying 
Wu Wei % (S Wt\ Chkng-ming S # M 
Painting during the rh‘ing dynasty has not yet 
ipceived, from Western amateurs, the attention 
which, perhaps, it deserves; Chinese connoisseuis, 
however, value highly many modern works and 
pictures of much charm have been produced 

Among the many painters of fame the Four 
Wangs are the best known They were Wang 
Sttih min 3: «t. born at Soochow, 1692 , 

Wang Shih-phien HJ* Et, near Soochow 

in 1598 , Wang Hui ^orn near Soochow 

m 1632, a pupil of Wang (^htn-chten and a left 
handed worker ; and Wang Yuan-ch'i 3E W 
S(x>chow, born 1670 The four were landscape 

painters Be‘<idos there may be mentioned Yun 
Shou-pTng fSSS Ch'ang'chow 

ui 1633 and lived at Hangchow 

For the lives of the painters see; History of 
rjuvesv Pu tonal Art, by H A Giles Other works 
ti eating of the art in a general way b,tq , Painting 
in thr Guide, to gn Exhibition of Chinese 
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QAdl Japantst Pamttngs, Tkt Flight of the Dragon^ 
A Painting by Ku K^ai chih, all by Binyon; La 
PhUoeophte de la Nature dane V Art de VExtrime 
Client, PETnucci, Three Essays on Oriental Paint- 
ing, by Sei I-chi Taki ; Chinestsche Kunstgeschi- 
chte, by Munstbrbbrg j Chinese Pictorial Art, by 
StIvEHLNEEK; Scraps from a Collector's Note-book, 
by Hirth; Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, by 
Fenollosa. Numerous publications m Japan give 
very beautiful and faithful reproductions of thd 
works of great Masters ; such publications are issued 
by the Shimbi Shorn Publishing Co , and also 
appear in the Kohka Magazine, etc [FA] 

PAI SHOU W^N. See Thousand Character 


Essay, 

PAKHOI was opened to foreign trade 

by the Chefoo Convention in 1877 It is on the 
noith of the Gulf of Tonkin, in lat 21^ 29‘ N and 
long 109 7‘ E. The harbour is veiy easy to 

approach and enter The population is said to be 
20,000, and there are about 70 foreigneia, who all 
have their houses on the bluff, some forty feet high 
Tiade was at its best about 1888, but has declined 


in consequence of the opening of Treaty Porta on 
the West River and of the free port of Kuang-chou 
wan The city has suffered severely from the 


plague 

Net Foreign Imports 
Net Chinese ,, 

Exports 

Total Hk Tls 

PA KUA A»- 


1915 
1,789,452 
11,904 
1,262,005 


1916 

1,623,384 

7,532 

1,365,174 


3,053,361 2,996,090 
The Eight Diagrams are of 
very ancient origin and by the Chinese are attributed 
to Fn Hsi (bc. 2852). The / Vhmg (q v.), which 
treats exclusively ot the diagrams, states that 
the T^ai Chi represented by a dot, was 

generated by the Wu Chi which was without 

form. The T'ai Uhi then generated the two 
/ fm, which are distinguished as Ym and 
Yang {g. The Yang I is represented by a long 
li le and the Yin / by a long line divided into two 
short ones. From the two I were generated the 
four Hsiang {R, which are called T*ai Yang 
T^ai Yin ja gl, Shao Yang j; and Shao Yin ^ 
They are represented by the I placed one over the 
other in the four possible ways By similarly com- 
bining the four Hsiang the Eight diagrams (Pa Kua) 
are produced. Their names are Ch*ien U Heaven, 
K‘un Earth, Kan Jfc Water, Li Ml Fire, Tui ft 
Moisture, Sun S Wind, Chen ■ Thunder, Ken ^ 


Hm. 

Arranged in a circle they form a common charm 
or talisman and figuratively represent the evolution 
of nature and its cyclic change. 

WAn Wanq and Chotj Kung, at the beginning of 
the Chou dynasty, by similarly combining the eight 
made sixty-four diagrams. It was this change which 
made nature dynamic instead of static, so to speak ; 


in the former system the balance was perfect and 
no room for 'play’ seemed to be allowed. 

The I Ching seeks out the principles of these 
diagrams, but as a matter of practice they are con^ 
nected with fate rather than with any principles, 
and are used to-day all over China as a means of 
fortune-telling or divination. The Pa kua are also 
spoken of as the parent of mathematics and of 
written characters. 

PA LI CH'IAO A SSI, li bridge, a 
carved marble bridge outside T‘ungchou, near 
Peking The Allied forces in 1860 gamed a victory 
over the Chinese troops here, and General de 
Montauban was afterwaids given the title of Count 
Palikao. 

PALLADIUS, THE ARCHIMANDRITE, the 

religious name and office of Piotre (Peter) 
liVNoviTCH Kafarop. He was born at Tschistopol 
in the province of Kazan iii Eastern Russia on 
September 17, 1817. He studied theology in 
St. Petersburg, and being made hiero-deacon, joined 
^he ecclesiastical mission proceeding to Peking, and 
reached that place m September 1840. He remained 
there between six and seven years, reaching St 
J'etersburg again in March, 1848, He was raised to 
the dignity ot Archimandrite and appointed head 
of a new mission to Peking, where he arrived in 
September, 1849. He loft China again in 1859, and 
having refused a bishopric was appointed at his 
own request to the more humble position of almoner 
at the Russian Legation m Rome, his desire being 
to have leisure for study. He stayed there almost 
four years, and was then invited to return to 
Peking ds head of the mission j he reached Peking 
f the third time on March 25, 1865 

In 1870 the Geographical Society of St, Peters- 
burg asked him to make some archaeological and 
ethnological researches m Rus&ian Manchuria, he 
spent nearly a year m this mission In July, 1878, 
failure of health forced him to retire from China, 
he went by sea and reached Marseilles, but died 
soon after landing He was buried at Nice. 

He was a great sinologue, with immense know- 
ledge, but unfortunately he published few large 
woxks though at his death he left a mass of notes and 
translations The following is a list qf his published 
writings, which are mostly in Russian. (1) The 
Life of Buddha, in the Collection of works by the 
Russian Ecclesiastical Mission at Peking, 1852; in 
Russian; translated into German. (2) Historical 
Studies of Ancient Buddhism; ibid. 1853; in 
Russian, translated into German. (3) Navigation 
between Tientsin and Shanghai, ibid. 1857 ; in 
Russian. (4) Ancient Christian Monuments; (Studies 
made at Rome) ; m Russian. (5) History of Oenghtt 
khan; in €he Collection of Scientific works by the 
Russian Mission ; 1866 ; in Russian. (6) Translation 
of the Hei Ttt CAt H ^ 8E, 1866; in Russian. 
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(7) Tht MahomctaM in China, ibid. 1866; in 
Bussian (8) Chinese Literature of the Mahometans, 
published by the Archaeological Society at St. 
Petersburg, 1874; in Kusjsian. (9) The Tombs of 
the Chin Emperors, published m the St, Petersburg 
Geographical Society’s Bulletin, 1866, in Buseian. 
(10) Translation of the Itinerary of Chang Te-hui 
tn lJi8 from Peking to Karakorum; in Irkutsk 
Gecgiaphical Society’s Bulletin, vols x-xi, in 
Russian ; translated into English, Gtogra'phical 
Magazine, 1875. (11) Note on the Mantzu of the 

hsfsuri, in St, Petersburg Geographical Society s 
Bulletin, 1871. (12) Notes of a Journey from 

Peking to Blagovestechcnsk; ibid. 1872; in Russian. 

(13) Ancient Chinese Story of Genghis Khan, 
translation, in Oriental Collection , 1872 , in Russian. 

(14) Memoir Ancient traces of Chrniiamty in 
China, ibid , 1872, in Russian (15) Traces of 
Christianity in Mongolia and China in 13th century, 
in Chinese Recorder, 1876, m English. (16) Note 
on the Inscrtjiiion of Si ngan fou, ibid., 1875, in 
English (17) Elucidations of the Travels of Marco 
Polo in North China, m Journal of N.C BRAS, 
1875, m English (18) Chinesc-Uussum Dictionaiy, 
unfinished 

CoiiDiEE . Bevue de V Extreme Orient, 1882, p. 9 

PALMS. The Sago-palm or Sagus crumphn, 
Wt B kuung king, or jS mien, grows in S 
Kuangtung and Hainan The bark la used fur 
making lopes and the fibre for coarse cloth and 
matting. 

The 6 ago is considered veiy nutritious Its 
popular name is ±. Pu h^t mi, it consists of 

large yellow grains worth I’ls 4 00 or Tls. 5 00 
per picul 

Liuistona chtncnns, mm k^uei, from this 
palm the famous palm -leaf fans are made A 
section of country in the Sun-wui district of the 
West River delta m Kuangtung is given up almost 
wholly to the industry, and several thousand acres 
are covered with the palms, mostly low lying ground 
B tJ Henry, in his Ltngnam, p 76, ^^tates that from 
six to ten thousand palms are grown per aero 
The quality of the fans produced is better when 
the smaller number is grown Five to fifteen fans 
ore obtained from each tree yearly. The palms begin 
yielding when seven years old, and they often live 
for several hundred years, producing all the time 
After they reach the age of 30 to 40 years, they 
produce fans 5 ft by 3 ft in size The fans are 
sun-dried, bleached with sulphur, trimmed and hem- 
med, and the best aie ornamented with pencils or hot 
irons The inferior leaves are made into cushions 
and raincoats or used for thatching houses, while 
the stalks are made into brooms, brushes, and 
chairs. 

In 1892 eleven millions of these fans were 
exported, and they became so popular that ten years 


later the export had risen to forty-one millions. 
As has so often happened in Chinese trade, the 
rising demand brought malpractice m its tram, and 
deterioration of quality led to a temporary decline 
in the trade, which however soon recovered. 

The import of these fans in 1916 was of value 
Hk Tls. 442,292. 

The commonest palm in China is the useful 
coir-palm, Trachy carpus excclsus, H. Wendl, |S 
tsung, which is common on the Yangtze, in the 
south, and in the lower regions of Yunnan It is 
a hardy plant, even withstanding the frosty winters 
of Kiangsu; the large brown bracts, which protect 
the stem from the cold, are natural pieces of fibre 
cloth, resembling cocoa nut fibre, but superior The 
tree yields on an average over a catty of fibre, which 
IS woven into mats, rain-coats, which last for two 
or three seasons ; covers of trunks ; the uppers of 
idin-bhoes, etc , and is indispensable to the poorer 
classes I’his coir is shipped in considerable 
quantities trom Went how and from Chungking 

[NS] 

PAN CHAO i@, Sister of the histoiian 
Pi\N Kv, ctre A D. 50 — 112. She wrote Lessons for 
Females iKU and other works She was highly 
honoured in her lifetime and her books are still 
read 

PAN CH^A0,!^)|S, younger brother of Pan Ku 
the historian, and one of the greatest generals in 
(’hine'^e history, was born A D, 31 m Shansi and 
died in 101. He distinguished himself in an ex- 
pedition against the Hsmng-nu, and was later sent 
to the King of Khoten, whom he persuaded to 
submit to China He advanced to Kashgar and 
Bactria, and through a large pait of Central Asia, 
bringing fifty kingdoms into allegiance to China. 
For these services he was made marquis, and after 
spending 31 years m Central Asia he returned to 
China III time to die 

He did not reach the Caspian, as is sometimes 
stated, but m 97 he ordered one of his officers, 
Kan Ying, to open communication with Ta Ts'in, 
(tiie Roman empire or Syria) , see Kan Ytng, 

Giles Chinese lUog Diet , Yule Cathay and 
the Way Thither, 

PANDA, THE GREAT, Aeluropus melano- 
leucus, the jsole representative of its genus in China, 
is a bear found in Kansu and SsCch‘uan. See 
Uri^idae 

SowBRBY • Journal, N C B R A.S , vol. xlvii 

PANDEAN PIPES, Musical Instruments, 

P‘AN FEI the favourite concubine ot 

the sixth sovereign of the S Ch‘i dynasty The 
practice of footbindmg is said to have been begun 
by her ‘Every step makes a hly grow,’ saidi the 
Emjieror Wticn she danced before him, hence the 
expression ‘golden lilies’ for the small feet of 
women. Gold leaf flowers were strewn m the 
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streets where she passed. The fall of the dynasty 
was due to her and tshe was put to death, A d. 601. 

P‘ANG ACHILLES, or P^ANG TMEISI SHOD 
a convei't of Paul Hsu, baptized by 
V, KoFtLER. He was the chief eunuch of the 
Empress Helen, v ) and an active supporter of 
the fugitive Ming dynasty under Ytjng Li He 
seems to have been a devout Catholic. By lus 
ad\i(e the Empress wrote to the Pope, and he also 
sent a letter himself, in which he states that he was 
62 years old, that he was in command of all the 
Ming forces, both land and sea, m Eukien and 
Kuangtiing, and commander of the Imperial Guard, 
with lull powers over the commisfearut and financial 
depaitrnents, Master of (’eremonies and Guardian 
ot the State Seal The letter is pie^erved in the 
ai chives of the Vatu an 

Backhouse and Bland A7i?i(ih arid Memoirs 
of the Conit of Peking, Bulletin Catholique do 
Pekin, 1915, p 430 

PANGHu mm. the largest of the Pescadores 
in the Formosa Channel Its cm umfeience i*' 
about eighty foui miles It with another Lsland 
named Fisher, niakes a good haiboiii. 

PANGOLIN. See AnUatvr, Sraly 

P*AN-KU Jg'ifr was, in Chinese cosmogony, 
the hist living being on the eaith. Ho had the 
task ot chiselling and moulding the woild into 
shape 111 pictures he is a giant with mallet and 
chitoel His task took him 18,000 years to complete 

PAN KU iff 0, chiefly famous for hia great 
histoiy of the Wefeterii Han Dynasty, brought to 
completion by his sister attoi his disgrace He is 
also the author ot a treatise, half historical and 
half philosophical, known from the place where it 
was written as the ^ M t'ung Ho is one 

ot the links in co^^mogomcal thought between the 
tUa^iCdl iieiiod ami the Sung philosophers In his 
ideas about the Five Elemoiits he followed out the 
lines taken by Tsou Yen and Liu Hsiang (g r ) 
He died in prison a D 92 

PANSHEN ERDENI LAMA, if! 99 fE 

m 9 Pam^hen is the Indian Pandita, teacher, 
Erdeni is Mongolian foi Tibetan llin'poche, treasure , 
the title therefore means J^redous Teacher 
IloCKHiLL generally uses the Tibetan form 

This dignitaiy la joint heir with the Dalai Lama 
to the spiritual inheritance of Tsongk*abd, the found- 
er of the Gdlupta sect,— the Yellow clergy He is 
even more revered in Tibet than the Dalai Lama, 
because hia office is to maintain purity of doctrine 
and he interferes but little with the secular 
administration of the country. He is supposed 
to be a re-incarnation of Amitabha, and the succes- 
sion is determined m the same way as with the 
Dalai Lamas. His residence is at Tashilumbo, 700 
miles west of Lhasa. The sixth holder of the ofiice 


came to Jehol to the celebration of Ch*ibn Lung's 
70tli birthday, and died there of smallpox. 

Mayehs . Vhtne6Q Government , Rockhill . 

Jhdm Lanuu of Lhasa, T‘oung Pao, 1910 

PANT HAY. The Burmese term for a Moham- 
medan The name has been given to the Moham- 
medans of Yunnan, who began a rebellion against 
the t Chinese in 1855, and got their arms through 
Ihiima The Pantliays sought to found an inde- 
pendent kingdom with the capital at Tali fu They 
chose as then head Tu Wkn-hsiu it 2SC 31, known 
as the Sultan Suleiman It was not till the 
T‘ai P'lng rebellion had been crushed that China 
wvs able to overcome the Panthays The Sultan 
.sought help from England in 1871, but in vain ; and 
in the ne\t year he found his capital in danger 
Piomise of amnesty was given by the Chinese at 
the pnee ol Tu's head and a huge indemnity, hut 
eleven days aftci the Sultan’s death on January 16, 
1873, the C’hiiieBe commander massacred the Moham- 
medans to the numbei, it i« said, of thiity thousand 
PANTHER. See Leopard 
PANTOJA, JACQUES DE or DIDACUS DE, 
JaSiifilfe ^ Jesuit Fathei, born in 

Spam, 1571 He leached Macao m 1599, and thontc 
followed llicci to Peking It was due to his cffoits 
that a cemetery was allowed to the .Jesuits by the 
Goveinmeiit, wlieie Ilrrci was buried In 1611 lie 
appointed, with another Father, to correct the 
Impel lal Calend»ir From tins time he suffered- 
much persecution, was cruelly beaten by the mob 
and was an object ot hatred to Bome of the officials, 
Wcj-, iinally exiled with the lest m the persecution 
of 1616 and died soon attei Ins arrival m Macao, in 
January, 1618 

Ho wxote Chinese very elegantly, and some of 
his leligious books aio in citmlation to this day, - 
the be**! known being ^ GLU Vo ta cVnnn 

Havbet JjCi Stile thutienne dc Si-7igan-fou, 
II, p 16, note 

PAO SSU S ^’oncubino of the 

King of Yu MU (m modern (^hihh), who caused the 
rum of the State To make her smile the king lit 
tho signal-fires which called his vassals, though no 
enemy was near Naturally, when tho enemy came 
and the fires were once more kindled, the vassals 
stayed away She was forced to die by her own 
hand 

PAPAL BULL Ex quo stnqulan, a famous 
bull issued by Benedict XIV, July 11, 1742, affirm- 
ing the doctrine of the church with regard to the 
Chinese rites and forbidding their use in the Church 
under the severest penalties It includes the oath 
presciibed in the Constitution Ex ilia die of 
Clfment XI, an oath which is taken to-day by 
every Roman Catholic Missionary Bent to China. 
The form of oath is as follows 
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Kgo, N . , , miBsionarius ad Siiwm? (vel ad 

regn um N . vol ad provinciam N . ) a 
superioribus meis juxta facultates eis a Sede 
Apostolica conccs&afi mibsus, (vel dostinatus) 
pioccopto ac niandalo Apostohco fauper ntibuh ac 
ccenmoniis sineasibus, m Constitutione Clementis 
Paper XI hac de ic edita qua presentis juiamenti 
fuiJiiula piaeacripta est, canteiito, ac mihi, per 
jntegram ejusdem ConstitutioniA lecturam apprimo 
noto, pleue ac fidclitci parebo, iJludque exacte, 
absolute ac mviolabihtci absque ulla tcigiveis- 
ateone adimplcbo, atquo pro \inh emtai ut a 
Chiibtianis ^SlrleIlSlbu'^, quoium spiiitudleni direct- 
lOTRun quo(|uo iiiodo me h«ibeie contigei it, s-imiiis 
obedientia cidom piacbtetui. 

Ac itibupci, quautani in mo ost, nuniqiiam 
pdtiai wt iitus et coeimionuo Sinoiisos, in Lilioiis 
allbus Patiiaicha) Alexandiini, Macai datis 
die 4 Novembns 1721, j)OJnii»<x, at a ySiiio 
J)omino Nostio Blnedk’io Paija daiiiiicita', ab 
e]‘*dotn (’hiistianis ad praxim doducantnr 

Si dutem (quod Denis avoilai) quoqno modio 
contra veneiini, toties qiiotjob id c%(‘nont, ptpnib 
2 )or pifodiitas (’onslitutionos impositis ct adhuc 
vigciitibus me subjccturn agnosio et declaio Ita 
teutis sacrosanctis Etangeliis, piomitto, vo\eo et 
juio Sk* me Deus adjutet, et luoc* sanota Dei 
Evangelia Ego N . , niaim piopiia 

Nalne pnostb in China also take this oath 
In every case a duly signed cop^ must be sent at 
once to the Pxopaganda 

Volledunta Cofidtt utionum Sanefa Sedt^/ 

Hongkong, 1906 

I’LANt'fiLT J/iAwo/is de (Wiine, 1916, ji 457 

,PAPERi Chth The Chinese are said to 
havi* been the fust peojile to piepaie a writing sur- 
face from NOgt’tdble and other fibioi? beaten to a 
j:nilp and then compiebscd into sheets The in\en 
tion IS biqipobcd to be due to Ts‘ai Ian, a n 105, 
but though the Chine&e have been producing paper 
ever since, thou methods remain \eiy crude In 
spite ot this theio aie manufactured quite a sur- 
jiiibing number of \aneties of jiapci 

Kice Straw is the comnionobt of the materials 
used, since it is made into the coar&cst and cheapest 
papeis, packing-paper, paper used m the manu- 
faiture of fire-works, paper money to be burned 
at funerals, etc , etc 

Mao Tzu ^ ^ , the reed Imixnata (nvndtnacerrj 
IS also used, alone or mixed with nee straw 

A finer class of paper is made from bamboo, 
either tzUi ihu agi or chin chv being used, 

of not more than two years' growth It takes some 
SIC months to reduce the bamboo to pulp, with a 
treatment of lime and soda The paper is made of 
vaiious qualities, the poorer being for papering 
wmdowsi, the better kinds for writing or printing 


paper. It may be dyed, or coloured on one side, 
oi glossed with white wax. 

What toreigiiors call rice-paper has nothing to 
do with rice but is simply the pith of FaUta 
imiiynjLui cut into thin sheets It is largely used 
by aitistb fui pauitnig on, and m the manufacture 
oi aitificicil floweib 

WalK aie not papered in China to any extent, 
but ceilings and partitions aie often papered, and 
the same typo ot iia^ier is used for making artificial 
flowers, for clothing the human effigies which are 
blunt at iiineialb and tor coveiing cardboard boxes 
for toys, jewels, medicines, buttons, etcs Scroll 
and pictuie pajiers ai*e also largely used in temples 
and large houses , there are also the w^ell-known door 
SI rolls, used m the humblest families Tracing 
papei IS consumed b,> boys tiacing charat'teii^a in 
b4'ok'- , wiajiiung, mourning, umbrella and* gold 
and siher ]>aj)ei& are othei vaiietics 

Thicc foieign mills foi paper manufacture have 
been put up ill (.‘hina in recent years One is at 
Shanghai undei Japanese management, it is well 
equipjied and can pioduce fitty or sixty tons of 
fiaper a day 

'riie othei mills are, one at Wuchang, belonging 
to the Hufiei Piovinnal Goveinment, and the othei 
at Hankow, (Seven mile creek), belonging to the 
(’entral Go\ eminent, they were put up about 1910 
to manutactuie papier tor Government use, but they 
liavp been idle most ot the time Both remained 
(lo&ed duiing 1914, the foimer thiough lack of 
lunds, and the latter because of repairs to 
ina< Inner y 

In Wohtein China a gieat deJil of paper is made 
fioni the “papci mulberry,’* Bromseiietm papynfcra^ 
Vent This paper is also used as wadding for 
wintei clothing In south-w-est Knangtung the fibre 
of Wikhf nx mia is made into stout paper (See 

I’apei is clas';]fied in the Customs Beturns as 
1st Quality, 2nd Quality, joss paper , mill paper, 
and paj>ei , other kinds; and the whole tiade, 
undci the heading Original Expoit, amounts to 
oAei Hk Tls 30,000,000 Of these joss-jraper conics 
fust, and Swatow heads the list of exporters Hut 
the Swatow paper comes from Tingehow in Fukien, 
and Fukien is the leading paper producer in China, 
closely followed by Kiangsi, e‘'pecially from Kuang- 
sin fu 

f’hina imports an increasing quantity of paper, 
tbe ^ahlc being Ilk Tls 6,375,765, in 1916 Of 
course this was not an ordinary year, foreign 
countries not being in a position to fully supply the 
demand In 1908 the amount imported was 
Hk Tls 3,733,776, and the annual increase has 
been faiily steady 

The chief of the imported papers is one manu- 
factured expressly for the China market, called in 
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the trade, machine-glazed cap. It is the thin 
ti86ue-like paper used in printing Chinese books, 
the printing being on one side of the paper only 
It 18 mainly supplied by Norway and Sweden 
Punting papers, gla/cd and tissue-papers and other 
kinds are also imported^ 

Nearly twenty-five per cent of the paper is 
from J apan, and twenty-five per cent passes through 
Hongkong as the distributing centre for the southern 
piovinces Sweden is next after Japan, sending, 
in 1914, paper to the value of Tls 983,543, and 
Great Britain next, Tls 841,714 

Wood pulp has recently been imported, the 
quantity for 1915 being 36,370 piculs. 

The export of paper in 1916 was, Ist quality, 
Tls 1,044,411; 2nd, Tls 1,041,669, joss-paper, 
Tls 1,306,468, mill, Tls 31,093; other kinds, 
Tlv. 104,767 

Biitish Chaipber of Commerce Jownal, Shang 
hai, Augu‘'t, 1916 

PAPER BOATS, so called by foroigneis because 
the usual cargo is paper A kind of boat used at 
Swatow, broad and flat-bottomed and having the 
bows sheer sharply up to a height of ten feet 
Poling IS the method of propulsion, and the ciew 
start from the top of the incline with the pole 
at the shoulder and run the whole length of the 
boat, thus gaining a great imjietus 

PAPERS ON CHINA, a periodical reproduc- 
ing the best articles from journals in China and 
.fapan It was issued from the China Mail office 
in Hongkong from September, 1867 to July 1868 
In 1870 it was incorporated with Notes and Queries, 

(q V.) 

PARADOXORNITHINAE, the Crow-Tits, 
a Sub family of the Corvidae The following are 
found in China Paradoxornts guUatitolhs, the 
Crow-Tit, in S China P. heudei, Lower Yangtze, 
Chinkiang to Nanking Cholorms paiadoxa, in 
Mu-p‘in. Sut flora unicolor, the Brown Crow-Tit, 
rare, in the mountains of W China. Scaeorhyn- 
chus gvlaris, the Hoary headed Crow-Tit, Fukien 
to Lower Yangtze Conostoma aemodium, the 
Ked-billed Crow-Tit, the frontier of China and 
Tibet Suthora hulomachus, in Formosa, S 
suffusa, N W. Fukien and Yangtze. 6'. webbiona, 
Shanghai District S mantscfturica, Chihli, Man- 
churia. S St yam, Yunnan S, cdphonsiana, in 
Yunnan, Ssuch'uan and perhaps Kueichou S. 
conspicillata, in Koko nor and the Ch‘m-ling range, 
S> hrunnea, at Momein S venreauxi, W Ssu- 
ch'uan and Mu-p'in, and N W. Fukien S 
mornsontana, Formosa S. cyano 2 thry^, in Shensi 
S davtdiana, Fukien S wehhiana, Gray, in Chihli 

David et Oustalet ; Les Otseaux de la Chine, 

PARDONS can be bought at the shopis which 
sell paper charms and images, the purchaser then 


invites Buddhist and Taoist prieets to pray or 
perhaps to fast for him, paying of course the 
necessary price They write the person’s name on 
the form of pardon, with the date, and burn it that 
It may arrive at the proper god The sms 
enumerated in print on the paper are then forgiven. 
The god whose name is on the pardon may be 
Yu Huang 3£ jS or some other. 

Dohe : ItecherLhcs sui les Superstitions , p 364. 

PARKER, EDWARD HARPER, was born 
in 1849 He was appointed student-interpreter in 
H B M 's Consular Service in China m 1869, and 
retired on a pension in 1895 In 1901 he was 
appointed as Professor of Chinese m Owen’s* 
College, Manchester, and still fills the chair (1917) 

The most important of his numerous writings 
on China are the following . — 

(jj) the Yangtze, Travels in Mongolia, 1870-1; 
Covipoiative Chinese Family Law, 1878, The 
Opium War, 1888, China* s Intercourse with 
Europe, 1890, A Thousand Years of the Tartars, 
1895, The IttUgum of the Chuiese^ 1899; John 
(^hinaman and a few others, 1901 and 1909, China, 
her History, Diplomat y and Commerce^ 1901, 
levised' and enlarged, 1917; China and liehgion, 
1905, Ancient China Simplified, 1908; Studies in 
(*hin(se Pelif/wn, 1910; with many articles in the 
China 1te\ tew, Journal of the N C B P A S , Asiatic 
Quarterly Be view, T'oung Pao, etc , etc. 

PARKER, PETER, the first regularly ap- 
pointed medical missionary to China, was born in 
1804 in the United States, and died there in 1888 
He reached Canton in 1834, and opened’ an 
Ojihthalmic Hospital there the next year. This 
led to the formation of a *Modical Missionary 
Society in (’hina,’ and other such Societies were 
founded elsewhere during Dr Parkeu’s visit to 
America and Great Britain in 1840 Beturning, he 
continued his medical work in Canton, but in 1844 
he took an official position in the Ameiican Legation, 
and later became charge d*affatres and then Com- 
missioner and Minister Plenipotentiary He left 
China finally in 1867, but from 1879 was President 
m Ameiica of the Medical Missionary Society in 
China 

PARKER, WILLIAM, Sir, was born Decern- 
ber 1, 1781. After a good deal of naval service 
elsewhere, he was put in command of the squadron 
at Hongkong on August 10, 1841 Ho captured 
Amoy, Ningpo, Woosung and Shanghai. He then 
seized Chinkiang, with the result that the Chinese 
were brought to terms and agreed to the treaty of 
Nanking. Parker, who had become vice-admiral 
in November, 1841, was rewarded with a G.C.B. 
in May, 1843, (the investiture being by Sir H. 
PoTTiNGER, at Hongkong), and a baronetcy in 
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December, 1844. He afterwards filled various 
important posts, and died on November 13, 1866. 

[Laughton] : Dictionary of National Biography, 

PARKES, HARRY SMITH, was born in 
Staffordshire in 1828. At thirteen years of age he 
joined his cousin Mrs. Gutzlaff at Macao, and 
studied Chinese under John Bobeux Moehison 
He was Interpreter under Aloock in 1844. He 
became Acting-Consul under Sir John Boweing at 
Canton in 1863, was Vice-Consul at Amoy in 1854, 
and alter assisting to make the Treaty with Siam 
was sent to England with the Treaty and the King 
of Siam’s pre^enU to Queen Victoiua He became 
Consul at Canton in 1856, and distinguished himself 
in his dealings with Yeh over the lorcha Arrow 
case He was made Commissioner ot Canton aftei 
the capture of that city. In 1860 he accompanied 
liord Elgin to the North to ratify the Treaty of 
Peking, and was taken prisoner by the Chinese, 
and suffered many indignities He went up the 
Yangtze with Admiral Hope, establishing British 
Consulates at the newly-opened Treaty Ports He 
was made K C B in 1862, became Consul at 
Shanghai the next year, and established the Mixed 
Court there m 1864 With Goedon he formed the 
Camp of Insti notion for Chinese troops defending 
Shanghai In 1865 he succeeded Sir Ruthebiojid 
Alcock as Minister to Japan. 

Theie ho spent the next eighteen years, and 
in 1883 was offered the Peking ]..egation at a 
reduced salary — owing to the House of Commons 
feeling economical He was the last Minister to 

the additional title of *Chief Superintendent of 
Trade* {q v ) His official work only lasted eighteen 
months, three of which weie spent in a visit to the 
newly opened Korea He was made Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Korea in addition 
to his China appointment While foreigners 
throughout China were delighted at his becoming 
Minister at Peking, the Chihcse were prejudiced 
against him, and arrogant, especially as a result of 
the war with France, and his post was not at all 
an easy one 

He had been made K C B at the very early age 
of 34, and in 1881 he was made G C.M.G 

He died in Peking, March 22, 1885, and was 
buucd at Whitchurch, Middlesex, A statue has 
been erected to his honour on the Bund at Shanghai 

L\ne-Poole . Life of Sir Harry Parkes, 1894 

PARROTS. The Order Peittaci is tropical, 
bat a few species are found outside the tropics, 
both north and south Six are found in China . 
Palaeornts ealvadorii Oustalet, (which is common 
m Nepal) comes to pass the winter in the wooded 
valleys of the Upper Yangtze, as far north as 30 ^ 
this seems to be the extreme northern limit of the 
parrots. P, lathami occurs in Hainan, and P. 


luciani IS probably found in the South-west of 
China P, cyanocephedua comes as a visitor from 
Burma, etc., and has been taken near Canton A 
smaller species, P longicauda^ is said to be found 
in Kuangfi Coryllia verncdia la another species 
nitt with in S. China, but it is very rare. 

David et Oustalet • Lea Otaeauz de la Chine. 

PARTIES, POLITICAL, Political Parties. 
PARTRIDGES. See Gallmae. 

PA SSE PA. See Baachpa. 

PATRIARCHS, SIX, tau Buddhism 

counts twenty-seven patriarchs ot the West before 
the first patriarch of China A number of these 
Indian patiiarchs are found in Chinese temples 
Then names are given in Dokl’s work Bodhi- 
DHABAiA was the twenty-eighth and became the first 
patriaich of Chinese Buddhism The names of the 
frix aio ds follows, each, after the first, being a 
disciple ot the preceding one 

1 HODHIDHABliA, (^.u.), ^ )([ Ta-mo ; 2 Sh^ 
Kl ANQ »>%> or Hui K‘o H Iff ; 3 Seng Ts^an 
(8 S » or C'hien Ciiih C , 4 Tao Hsin JUf 
or Ta I 5 Hung Jen Ta Man 

6 Hui N«:no Ta Chten Bfig A® See Buddhism 
in China 

Dorf Reihcrchis bur lea SvpersUtwnSy tome 
vii, p 244. 

PAVILION OF PURPLE LIGHT, 

Tzd kuang lo The hall in Peking used for the 
leccption of repi Cisentatives from tributary nations; 
it was here that the first reception of Foreign 
Ministers was held, by T*ung Chih, June 29, 1873 

PAWNSHOPS. In China the pawnshop has 
nothing about it of the disreputable, as in the West 
c , the pawning of articles is not considered an 
act to hide or be ashamed of It is not uncommon 
for well-to-do people to deposit such valuables as 
furs, that they may bo stored and cared for through 
the summer with less trouble than at home 

There are several classes of these institutions, 
the thih tang R ® and the sail ya fl Jf or hsiao ya 
/j\ The very large characters painted on the 
walls of large buildings ® oi must be noticed by 
all visitors to Chinese cities 

The chih tang or pawnshop proper is a piivate 
institution, but licenced by the local officials and 
subject to some government regulations. The time 
within which pledges may be redeemed is sixteen 
months, ftnd the interest payable is three per cent 
per month Jewels are not received as pledges, and 
gold or silver only with restrictions 

The hsiao ya pawnshops are not recognised by 
the authorities and are much more used by the 
poorer classes. The interest charged is higher and 
the time for redemption is only three months. 
Being illegal institutions they have to guard care- 
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fully against burglary, etc , as there is no help for 
them in law against any theft, fraud or robbery. 

Giles . ShetchtB . 

PEACH BLOOM (pecm dt peche). See 
Porcelain, 

PEACH ES| Amygddw ptrsica, 
peach i» supposed to have originated in China, though 
the point cannot be regarded as settled. But three 
important kinds have been developed there, and 
some of the most commercially important varieties 
in the United States have been introduced from 
China. 

The three strains mentioned are the Chinese 
Cling group, the Honey group and the Pien Vao 
group The first belongs more to the north, the 
second to the south and centre, and the third is 
extensively cultivated only in the south, though it 
will thrive anywhere. 

The best variety of the Chinese Cling group is 
the Pet PaOf from the district of Fei ch‘^ng in 
Shantung It is a large peach, often weighing more 
than a pound, and besides its excellent flavour it 
has the advantage of keeping good from the time 
it ripens in October till February, if it is wrapped 
in soft tissue paper 

There are some less noted varieties, and there 
are also sevcial varieties of the Honey group, some 
of those in Shantung being especially fine. 

Of the Pten Vao li Sfe or flat peaches, the red 
flat peach of Chekiang, the white and the yellow 
flat peaches, both of Shantung, deserve mention 

The nectarina, A peraica nectentnaj is very 
rare in China. 

The Wild Peach, A, davidtana, is found as a 
hill shrub or as an ornamental tree in gardens. It 
IS used as a stock for grafting almost all stone-fruit 
trees. 

The peach has an important place m Chinese 
superstitions The wood of the peach-tree is a 
demonifuge, and Taoi<$t priests use it for making 
the seals with which they seal their talismans and 
amulets Branches of the tree are also used to 
strike fever patients, to expel the spirit of fever 
Tha fruit is, however, more important than the 
wood; it is the fruit which has given immortality 
to the immortals, and is a chief ingredient in the 
eltxir vitae of the Taoists. The god of longevity 
MR Shott Hsing 18 often pictured as issuing from 
a peach, and peach-stones carved in the shape of 
locks are amulets to keep children secure from death. 

Doke : Seeker ch€$ but Ub SuperstitionB, p. 477 ; 
Meyeb : Agricvlturdl Explorations tn the Fruit and 
Nut Orchards of China, (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture). 

PEACH-ORCHARD LEAGUE, 

Vao yuan chth i; Litr Pei, Chang Fei, and Kuan Ti 
swore together to fight, live and die with one 


another. The covenant was made in a peach* 
orchard hence the name. See Kuan Ti; Lxu Pet, 

PEACOpKS. See Gadlinae 
PEACOCK’S FEATHERS. A decoration con- 
ferred by Manchu Emperors. The highest grade, 
(called 5K1W hua yw, flowery feather), is literally 
of the peacock’s feathers, with 3, 2, or 1 eye accord- 
ing to the merit of the recipient The lower grade 
(]g tg Ian yu, blue feather) is from the raven’« tail. 

PEANUTS. See Groundnuts, 

PEARL RIVER. See Chu hang, 

PEARS, ^li, Pyius emensiB, Pears arc very 
much cultivated by the Chinese, but there are few 
vaiieties that are enjoyed by foreigners One of 
the best is the quincc-pear, Ya luan It, it is a large 
fruit, sometimes weighing half a pound Next to 
this comes the Pai h or white pear, a round 

fruit, generally small It is best known to 
foreigners as the Peking pear 

The Ta suan h, big sour pear, is found near 
Jchol, the Alien bua7i h or mealy sour pear, near 
Kuangmng in Manchuria, and another sour vanety, 
M’j pUui suan h oi mill-stono sour pear, in Liaoyang 
These are all soft pears, the hard pears are 
more appreciated by the Chinese, and ihero are 
many varieties of them The best is the Ya erh It, 
a laigp poar-‘'haped pear, which keep's well and 
can be got all through the winter in N, China 
The Ma V% huang h or Horse-shoo yellow pear is 
veiy large, with coarse flesh , it grows in Manchuria 
So does the Hhia7Lg shut It or fragrant water pear, 
which is dried and packed in boxes. A number of 
boxes of them used to bo sent annually from 
Liooyang to the Emperor The M% 1% or honey 
pea» is hard, but very juicy and sweet, it comes 
from the Chihli province. Some pears of W Shansi 
are remarkable for their ‘keeping’ properties The 
Yu U or oil pear can be kept for more than a year 
There^ is a fatty substance covering the fruit, giving 
it its name, and perhaps explaining its keepiing 
properties The Pen It or furrowed pear and 
Huang h or yellow pear are from the same district 
Shantung produces some very large pears, the 
O It for instance often weighing pounds The 
Ilbiu hua It from Shantung is a largo pear shaped 
like a flattened apple. 

There is a large number of red pears in 
N China; all are apple-shaped and all remarkably 
good ‘keepers ’ Many other varieties might be 
named From the foreign point of view it is not 
the pear as the Chinese have it to-day that is 
interesting, but the Chinese pear as it may be after 
a course of foreign, scientific treatment m foreign 
soil. 

There are at least four varieties of wild pear 
found in N China 

Meter : Agricultural ExjdoraixonB, etc. 
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PEKING 


PEGOLOTTI, FRANCIS BALDUCCI, the 

author of some curious notes^ purely mercantile, on 
the route to Cathay, weights and measures, prices, 
et: The work was written about 1340, and i& 
found as an appendix to a work published in 
Florence in 1766-66 Part of the notes are trans- 
lated by Yulb. 

Yule * Cathay and the Way Thither 

PEI -T A I -HO IS a sea-side resort situated on the 
coast of Chihli some twenty miles south of Shanhai 
kuaii There are three settlements of houses, 
namely, West End, Rocky Poirtt and East Clift, 
of which Rocky Point is the mo‘-rt populous and 
be^sit-devclopcd 

It originated m 1894-95 when railway engineers 
began building The Methodist Episcopal Mission 
next rented land, and when there were 14 cottages 
Rocky Point Astwiation was formed Then the 
East Cliff Land Co took up 700 moWy and many 
houses and a hotel were built In 1900 all was 
destroyed, but building was, losumed two years later 
and in 19l7 there arc about 300 houses with some 
2,000 summei residents 

A branch hue has been opened in 1917 from the 
Pelving-Mukden Railway, 5 miles away 

PEITANG yci Vangy a small port in 

Chihli, at the noith ot tlie Pei-t‘ang nvor, some ten 
miles north of the mouth of the Pei-ho When the 
Pei ho was barred to the Ministers m June, 1859, 
Ml Waiid, the American cnioy, landed at Pei t‘ang 
and, after a humiliating visit to the capital, ex- 
changed latihcation of the treaty at Pei-t‘ang on 
August 16 In 1860 the allies landed at Pei t*ang 
to take the Taku Forts 

PEI T‘ANG northern hally the name of 

the Roman Catholic establishment in the west of 
the Imperial City in Peking The ground was 
given by K*ang Hsi in 1693 after I*P Gerbillon 
and Bouvet had cured his fever with quinine 
Tt was called Pei T'ang to distinguish it from the 
already existing Tung (east) T‘ang and Hsi (west) 
T‘ang, now called Nan (south) T‘ang Six years 
later the Fathers begged for an extension of the 
ground that they might build a church K ang Hsi 
not only granted the land, but himself composed 
thioe inscriptions to be placed on the new church 
A description of the building is given in the 
hulUtin dt Pekin It had a small tower which 
served as library and astronomical observatory ; the 
residence of the missionaries was on the east and 
was in Chinese style, and the garden stretched to a 
block of houses which adjoined the imperial gardens 
or San hat H ^ The modest little church, called 
the church of S. Sauvbur, was dedicated in Decem- 
ber, 1703. Louis XIV contributed much to its 
decoration : h© was, of course, especially the pro- 
tector of the French Jesuits, whom he had sent out, 


and who had built the Pei T^ang, as the King of 
Poitugal was protector of the Jesuits of the 
Hsi T‘ang 

After some 90 years the Society of Jesus was 
suppressed, and the Lazansts took their place. After 
the persecution ’in Chia ChTnq’b reign the Pei 
T‘ang came to an end in the reign of his successor 
Tao Kuanq. It was sold, by imperial orders, to a 
mandarin, for the sum of 5,000 taels, and every- 
tliing wab allowed to go to ruin. 

By the treaty between France and China of 
1860 the property was restored to the church; a 
new and larger building was put up and completed 
in 1867. 

An important institution at the new Pei T‘ang 
was the Museum of Natural History formed by 
P Armand David, which was much visited by 
mandarins , some of the princesses also went there 
and, it is said, the Empress-dowager herself 
incognito . It was presented to her when the 
Pni T‘ang was removed in 1885 

At the accession of Kuang Hsu the Pei T'ang 
property was required for inclusion in the palace 
grounds; an amicable arrangement was made and 
another site provided not far away, on which a 
ne^v cathedral was built and consecrated in Decem- 
ber 1888 

Favier Pikuif/y Bulletin Catholique db 
PrKiN, February, 1916 . 

PEKING, :1b There have been 

several cities with various names on the site now 
occupied by Peking 

1 The earhewt of these was called |R Chi, 
from BC 723 to 221 the capital of the Yen ^ 
Kingdom It was destroyed by Ch‘in Shih 
HUING'TI 

2 A now city was built on the ruins in a.d, 70, 
by the Han dynasty, and it was called Yen UK 
which IS still used as a literary name for Peking. 

3 From the time of the Three Kingdoms to 
the T'ang dynasty the same place had the name of 
Yu chou 01 

4 The K'ltans destroyed the place when they 
established the Liao dynasty in 986, but they built 
.again on the same spot and called the place Nan- 
king Hi southern capital, to distinguish it from 
their earlier capital which was north, up in Liao- 
tung They also called it Yen ching KKjC- 

6 The Chin ^ dynasty followed in 1126, built 
a new city adjoining the old one on the east and 
of the same size, calling the double city Chung u 
t|i Hi Central capital : their northern wpiW was 
near Jehol and their southern at K‘ai-feng fu It 
was also called Ta-hsing fu 01 Jfif • 

6 This city was completely destroyed by 
Chenghis Khan in 1216. His grandson Khotilai 
K han removed the Yuan dynasty capital from 
Karakorum, building on the Peking *dta the oi^ 
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called Kiianbaligh, Bametimea written Cambuluc 
and, in fact, written in many ways. Kbanbaligh 
stood on the site occupied by the present Tartar 
city, but its north wall was five h further north 
and its eaisib and west walls were one It outside the 
walls of to-day. The Bell Tower is in the centre 
ot this old city, and the Observatory is at its south- 
eastern corner. This is, of course, the city which 
was made known to Europe by the early Franciscan 
missionaries and by Mabco Polo. 

Another name by which it was called during 
the Yuan dynasty is Ta tu great capital 

7. The first Ming rulers had their capital at 

the city famous as Nanking, and Khanbaligh 
became a simple prefecture with tho name Pei-p^ing 
fu Being considered too large its northern 

wall was removed five h to tho southward ; whether 
the east and west walls were moved is not certain. , 

8. The third Ming emperor Yung Lo removed 
his capital to Pei-p'mg fu and called it Pei ching 
4b or as it may be spelt, Pe-king, which means 
Northern Capital; and it has remained the seat of 
government ever since. 

Two things may be borne m mind by those 
who wonder at the situation of Peking, (i) The 
enemies of the Empire were generally on the North, 
—for half the time during the last seven or eight 
centuries China has actually been ruled by con- 
.querors from the North. Hence, a capital near 
the northern frontier seemed necessary (ii) The 
fact that the city ns on a dusty plain instead of 
being, like Nanking, near a noble river, reminds 
one that the founders of such cities were Aorsemcn, 
used to scouring the plains with thoir armies They 
did not seek a site suitable for water supply, for 
unloading of goods, etc. 

Tho present city of Peking consists of four 
enclosures. The Tartar city or North city is almost 
square; within it and more or less central is the 
encloeiure called the Imperial City, the walls being 
about five miles in total length; and within this 
again there is a third enclosure, the Imperial Palace 
or the Purple Forbidden City The Chinese city 
or South city is south of the Tartar city and adjoin- 
ing it ; east and we«sit it extends beyond the Tartar 
city, but its width north and south is less than half 
its length east and west. 

The Tartar city is so called because the Manchus 
at the beginning of tbeir dynasty drove out the 
Chinese into the suburb which has become the 
South city All the palaces of Manchu princes and 
important Mancha families and all government 
buildings are in the Tartar city. The older walls 
were faced with brick by Yung Lo of the Ming 
dynasty in 1437, and the three divisions of the 
city were also made by him. 

The Imperial City IL huanff ch‘Snff is almost 
square, being a little more north and sonth than 


east and west; the length of itib walls la 10,350 
kilometres. It has in it, besides the Forbidden 
city, three lakes, the Coal Hill, many temples, the 
Pel fang, etc. Its walls are 18 feet in height and 
are pierced by four gates. 

The Purple Forbidden city, izii c/un 
IS the innermost enclosure, and it was the strictly 
private residence of the emperors. The mortar 
used in the buildings was purple or violet, and 
this general tinge gave the name to the city 
Another explanation, however, connects the name 
with the Pole Star, called by an ancient writer 
‘the Star of the violet myrtle,* the empire depending 
on this central spot as the heavens on the pole star. 
The walls of this enclosure are 1006 metres north 
and south and 786 metres east and west, and ore 
22 feet high Outside lo. a moat 60 metres wide 
There are four gates. 

Among the better-known ‘sights* of Peking the 
first place must bo given to the Altar of Heaven 
(q V ) The Confucian Temple with the Stone 
Drums (ri r ), The Lama Temple {q v ), the Observ- 
aiory (q v ) with its remaining instruments, the 
Summer Palace v ), the Drum Tower and Bell 
Tower, are all attractive Some people may take 
more pleasure m visiting the sites connected with 
early church history in Peking, — the Cathedrals, 
the Portuguese cemetery with the graves of IJicci, 
ScHALL and many more (see OAala). 

The Legation Quarter adjoins the eastern part of 
the southern wall of tho Tartar city, and is now 
always in a state of defence. 

Unfortunately no very good guide to Peking 
has ever been issued. Favibb’s work has many 
inaccuracies, and Bretschneideii*s is too &hort and 
limited 

Bbetschneideb . Archcdogical and Historical 
Rcsmrc/ics on Peking, Shanghai, 1876; Favieb 
P(']:ing^ 

[The plans of these cities, given below, are 
reduced from those in Le Bulletin Cathohque df 
Pilcin for February, 1914, by kind permission of 
Bi other A Maes, Director of the Lazanst Press 
at Peking 

In these plans the broken lines represent the 
present Peking, while the dark lines show the 
relative size and situation of each ancient city ] 
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2. Yen, built in a d 70 ; 

known as Yu Chou (3) 
from 4th tfO 10th ceiiturioa 




4 Nan ching 
A D. 10th century 


6. Chung tu 
A D 12th century 




6 Khanbaligh 
A D. 13th century 


PEKING CONVENTION. Sir Frederick 
Bruce, proceeding to Peking for the ratification of 
the Tient&in Treaty (q v ), wag forcibly hindered 
This led to an expedition and to this Convention, 

An indemnity of eight million taels was agreed 
on instead of the two millions of the Treaty The 
port of Tientsin was to be opened to British trade 
and residence. The Kowloon territory already 
leased to Her Majesty’s representative was to be 
ceded to Great Britain. Chuisan was to be evacuated 
at once. 

The Cfonvention was signed on October 24, 
1860, at Peking, by the Earl of Elgin and Prince 
KtTNG. 

PEKING GAZETTE, S » eking pao, tradi- 
tionally dating from the end of the 10th century, 
was a daily metropolitan affiche, containing Court 
Gazette, Decrees and Memorials Manuisicript copies 
were sent to the high provincial authorities, and the 
printed form was sent to Canton, etc. In some 
places it was reprinted. 


The 'yellow* Peking Gazette ceased at the close 
of the Manchu period, but a white edition is still 
issued by Hsuan T'uno, the ex-Emperor. 

PEKING STAG. See Stka. 

PEKING UNIVERSITY, 

University of Peking ^ q.v.) is a missionary under- 
taking which had its origm m the educational work 
of the MEM. 

In 1870 a small day-school was opened with 
thie© boys, induced to attend by the gift of one 
meal per diem In 1878, a boys’ boarding school 
was begun with six Christian boys. In the year 
1885, this became the Wiley Institute, with the 
grade of an Academy. In 1888, during the visit of 
Bi&hop Fowler, this in turn became the Peking 
University, with the Bishop as Chancellor and the 
Bev L. W. Pilcher as first President. In 1890, 
a certificate of Incorporation was granted by the 
LegLslature of New York, and a Board of Trustees 
in New York City constituted. In 1891 a Board 
of Managers to control the local affairs of the 
University was formed in Peking, and included 
missionarieisi of the A B.C F M. and L.M.S , besides 
members of the foreign cwnmunity 

Land was purchased, and the first building, 
Durbin Hall, put up in 1892 This, like all the 
MEM. property in the capital, was destroyed by 
the Boxers m 1900, but was rebuilt in 1902 and 
since enlarged from time to time After the re- 
bellion negotiations wore begun among the various 
missions m Peking with a view to union in higher 
educational work, and in 1905, a union Medical 
College was agreed upon, the Lockhart Medical 
College of the L M S. being re-organised so as 
to represent both the North China Educational 
Union and Peking University. In 1916 the China 
Medical Hoard having bought out the five Missions 
concerned, this work passed into its hands. 

Union m Theological work in Peking Univer- 
sity, has been in operation since the fall of 1915 
At the present time (May 1917), the arrangements 
for the federated University are almost completed, 
a charter has been granted by the New York 
State, and the new scheme is expected to be 
launched in the fall of the year. 

The land for the campus comjsasta of one 
hundred acres, of which one-third was already 
purchased a year ago. Each Mission gives $100,000 
gold towards the initial outlay and instruction is 
to be confined to college and higher grades. 

The number of students in April, 1916, not 
including those in Lower and Higher Primary 
Departments, was 659. 

The President is the Rev. H. H, Lowet, D.D. 
of the M.E.M. 

PELICANS. See Steganopodei, 
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PEN or BRUSH pi, u»ed for writing, is 
«aid to have been invented by MAno T*ien (fi'.v.), 
a celebrated general of the First Emperor, who 
died B c 209. Before his time characters were 
painted with a reed pen dipped in black lacquer or 
else incised with a bronze style. 

Bxjshell . ChtneBt Art, II, p 122 
PENAL CODE. See Law, 

PENTECOSTAL MISSIONARIES, THE, 
have a kind of Home base at Chicago, 111 , U.S.A. 
They have arrived in China only during tlie last lew 
years In the Mtssionaty Dirtctory for 1917 their 
number is given as 36, and they work in Hongkong, 
and in five stations in Kuangtung province, also 
at Yunnan fu and at T'ai-an tu in Shantung 
See AshcrnhliPS of God 

PENTECOSTAL MISSIONARY UNION, The, 
was organized in 1909, with Headquarters in 
J^ondon, England Its workers in China are given 
in the M%ss%onary Directory for 1917 as 27 in 
number, working in three stations m Yunnan 
See Assemhlica of God, 

PEN TS'AO KANG MU, g , the great 

Materia medtca by Li SniH-CHfeN, printed about 
1596 See Botany in China, 

Hance : Journal, N G B B A S , 1886, p 324 , 
Giles C Innest Literature; Wylie . Notes on 
Chinese Literature, Brets chneider, Bot Sin I, 
Journal, N C B B A S , 1881, p 54 

PEPOHUAN, JpJSff p'mg pu fan, ‘barbarians 
of the plain.’ All those aborigines of various tribes 
in Formosa who submitted to Chinese civilisation 
were called by this term. See Formosa 

PEPPER, SB tft Aw chiao, is the ground-up 
fruit of Zanthoxylum bungei It is the ruddy 
capsules, not the seed, which poib>sess the aromatic 
principle 

It IB said to grow nowhere in China except in 
the island of Hainan Attempts have been made 
to cultivate it m other parts but uirsuccessfully 
The Chinese put this down to the wariness of the 
foreigner, who destroy® the productive power of the 
pepper before it is imported, thus keeping the trade 
in his own hands There are two kinds, the 
Malabar and the Sumatran, but in China no dis- 
tinction is made, both being sold at one price The 
Chinese, however, regard white pepper as a superior 
species, and are not aware that it i® simply black 
pepper steeped in lime-water 

Bo WE A : Customs Trade Beturns, Ninqpo, 1869 
Hosib : SsHth'uan, p. 16. 

PEPPERMINT OIL. yu, is dis 

tilled from the leaves of several species of Mentha, 
as the crispa, piperata, and pidegium. It is lighter 
than water, and is put up in toy bottles, holding 
about a spoonful* The best is made at Canton 


PERESTRELLO, RAPHAEL, the first western 
trader to reach China by sea. He was sent by 
Albuquerque from Malacca in 1516-16. 

PEREYRA,THOMA$,{i^ H ^.HsuJih-shHg, 
a Jesuit Father, was horn November 1, 1646, at 
St Martinho de Valo, Portugal, and died in Peking 
on December 24, 1708, He, with P Gerbillon, 
acted as interpreter in making the Nipchou 
(Nertchinsk) Treaty, He is noted also as the chief 
opponent of the Papal Legate de Tournon at the 
court of K.‘ang Hsi, who was greatly attached to 
him He succeeded Verbiesx as Director of the 
Board of Mathematics temporarily in the absence of 
P Grimaldi. He was strongly Portuguese, had 
great influence at the Court of Portugal and at 
Macao, and of course used his influence against the 
French 

It may be remarked that m reading about this 
period some confusion i® caused by there being 
associated with P Thomas Pereyra a Belgian, 
P Antoine Thomas Thus in Jenkins we read 
“Father Pereyra, the evil genius of the unfortunate 
legate”, (p 61), and in Bosmans, “Thomas fut lo 
principal antagonist du Cardinal de Tournon,’ ’ 
(p 139) In the letters of Verbiest he (sometimes 
writes Fere Thomas meaning Thomas Pereyra 

Jenkins The Jesuits in China, Bosmans 
Ferdinand Verbiest, Louvain, 1912 

PERILLA OCYMEIDES,^^^^?- tzH su tzH, 
18 produced chiefly m Manchuria where the plant, 
a species of basil, is boiled and used in place of 
linseed oil 

PERIODICALS, EUROPEAN. See Press 

PERPENDICULAR AND HORIZONTAL 

Pei lod, ij^ j|j| tsung heng In the fourth century 
B r the Ch‘u state sought to make alliances with 
.states to the northward, while Ch‘in did the same 
in an east and west direction The period hais* thus 
received the above term 

Parker : Ancient China Simplified 

PERSIMMON, m ^ shih tzQ; Diospyros kahi, 
a very important fruit of North China. Trees are 
planted 20 to 30 feet apart in orchards, generally 
at the foot of hills, with a souUiern or eastern* 
aspect, the best soil being of decomposed granite 
The trees of some varieties reach 60 to 80 feet in 
height, AU in N. China are grafted on a wild 
stock called by Chinese Act tsao which means black 
date, but it is really D, lotus, the wild persimmon 
(t;. tnf,). In central China other species are 
perhaps used. 

There are many varieties, the best being that 
called Ta shih tzH or Ta mo p*an shih tzH icMSt 
ftp ^ big millstone persimmon, because of its large 
size and flattened ehape. The fruit sometimes 
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reaches a pound in weight; it is seedleae and con- 
tains very little tannin, — ^that is, it is non-astnngent. 
By freezing them the fruits can be kept perfectly 
good for months. This, and some other varieties, 
has a constriction round the thickest part of the 
flattened fruit. 

Another vanety, called the Sweet pereimmon, 
is exceedingly rare; Fire persimmon and Lotua- 
flower persimmon are other important varieties 

The less juicy kinds are often dried, and then 
eaten raw or stewed. 

The wild persimmon, D lotua, is called he% tmo 
‘black date,* by the Chinese and in the Customs 
list. It IS found here and there in the mountains 
of N China It does not often develop into a 
big tree. It is used as a stock on which to graft 
the cultivated persimmon. The fruit is abundant, 
and edible when soft or alter being touched with 
frost, but It IS not very fleshy Together with the 
“red date” (see Jujube) it is sent to the silk diis*- 
tricts for consumption by the silk-men, who live 
entirely on the fruit when i earing the worms, in 
order to avoid injuiing the insects with smoke from 
fires. (British Consular Rf'port^ Chinkxang, 1887) 

The export abroad, for Chinese emigrants, was 
in 1915 nearly 57, OCX) piculs, worth Tls. 3(X),000 
Original export, 256, (X)0 picul®*, worth Tls. 1,413, OCX), 
mostly from Tientsin, Chefoo, Hankow and Nan- 
king 

Meyer Agricultural Explorations^ etc , U S 
Dept of Agricuture, 1911 

PESCADORES, Portuguese for fishermen, a 
group of islands west of the centre of Formosia, 
forty miles from that island and about eighty from 
the mainland The largest island is Panghu (q v ) 
The Dutch occupied them about 1620, before settling 
in Formosa The group has belonged to Japan 
since 1896, together with Formosa 

PETRELS. See Tubinares 

PETROLEUM. See Minerals 

PETUNTSE the felspathic stone, 

fusible at a high temperature, which gives the 
transparency to porcelain. The best is reserved for 
making the glaze. The name literally means' ‘white 
briquettes,’ and refers to the shape in which the 
puhensed stone is transported 

BtrsHELL : Chinese Art, vol ii 

PEWTERWARE, one of the chief industries 
of Wenchow. The best quality is composed of four 
pai'ts tin to one of lead. Basina, candlesticks, 
lamps, teapots, cups, trays, and ornaments of 
various kinds are made Pewterware is also made 
at Chaochow and Chaoyang, near Swatow. The 
ware manufactured at Shasi is much inferior to that 
from Wenchow and Swatow Ningpo pewter is 
famous also, and is preferred to copper on account 


of its freedom from verdigris. Many articles 
formerly made of it are now, however, made of 
imported tin-plate. 

PFISTER, AL0YS1US, Jesuit misiBionary at 
Zi ka wei ; he was born m Meurthe, April 24, 1833, 
and died in Shanghai May 17, 1891. He published 
in 1873 the first part of a list of Jesuits in China 
from Xavier to recent times (CataJoguusv Patrum 
ac Fratrum e Societate Jesu qui a morte S. Fr. 
Xaverii ad annum MDCCCLXXII Evangelio Xti 
Propagando in Smis adlaboraverunt Pars Prima) 
He had collected mateiial for a full history of the 
Jesuit Mission in China, but it wae all destroyed 
in a not at Wuhu in 1891. 

A list of his published works is given in the 
T*ou7ig Pao, 1891, p. 463. 

PHAGSPA. See Baschpa. 

PHARMACOPAEIA. The following are note® 
on ®iome of the chief Chinese vegetable drugs 

Aconite, (th v^u Vou A great many 
species are found throughout China Theee princi- 
pally used are ts'ao wu Pou (St ffl), A wilsomt, 
which is cultivated, and its powdered roots, mixed 
with white of egg, applied externally as a remedy 
for boils Ch'uan wu Vou, A hemsleyanum, is 
iii«7ed similarly, and after frequent boilings, m small 
quaniitios as a drastic cure for coughs. Fu-lzd 
(K"?*) IS A fischen, tins is cultivated m the 
winter, steeped in vinegar and salted and further 
treated This and other aconites are used for a 
variety of diseases. Their poisonous qualities* are 
diminished by the above treatment. 

Angelica A anomala, ( Q IE ) pai-chih, grown 
in Ssuch‘uan, Hupei, and Chekiang, is a favourite 
drug, used in female compliants and as a cosmetic ; 
*1 decurstva Ch*ten hu, a common plant 

used as a tonic and exported abroad ; A polymorpha 
CS ») tang kuei, the roots of which are used as a 
tonic and blood-purifier The name tang kuet is 
also applied to the honeywort (Cryptotaema), very 
frequently used in prescriptions, which resembles 
celery in odour and taste It is used extensively 
in menstrual, chlorotic, and puerperal diseases 

Asaeoetida, imported from India, is a gum 
re^in, the exudation of the Ferula, a shrub growing 
in Central Asia It is used medicinally, and is 
deodorizing, anthelmintic, carminative, etc., and an 
antidote to mushroom poisoning. 

Baeos Camphor is considered the best in China. 
It IS imported from Borneo It is not true camphor 
but steareopten ; it is applied as a powder to 
chancres, buboes, etc , and used for polypus, fistula, 
etc It IS Dryobalanops camphora, Chinese ptng- 
p*ien ( tK fr) Ngai-camphor, a steareopten isomeric 
with the Borneo camphor, eaid to be extracted from 
Blumea balsamifera, from Hainan, is a very 
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valuable Bubstance valu<ed at 600 Taels per picul^ 
and is used as a febrifuge and carminative. 

Capooa Cuxchery, Kaempferta galanga, (|lli^) 
shan 7iai, a root eaten as a relish, like ginger, 
and usied medicinally as a cure for toothache, 
as a wash for dandruff and scabs, or to destroy lice, 
hence used to preserve clothes. It is exported to 
India, Persia, and Arabia. 

Cabdamum, (fl S fil) Pat tou k*ou, introduced 
to China a thousand years ago. It is the Amofnum 
medicine, L., grown in South-west Kuangsi, whose 
seeds are used in chest complaints and general 
debility. 

Castor Oil {See separate heading). 

CoDONOPSis TANGSHEN, Jlemsl, is a campanula- 
ceous plant sometimes called bastard ginseng, and 
u«ed to adulterate ginseng Tangshen is the name 
given to several other species of Campanulacam 
It IS used as a tonic. 

Corns CHiNKNSis, (itffi) huang hen, grown 
in West Hupei and in the Mount Omei plantations, 
S&uch'uan. The dried rhizome is an all-round 
medicine, and particularly valued as a stomachic 

CuBEBS, Cvbeba officinalis (SB3K) c?i*eng chta, 
a one-seeded berry, eX|K)rteid from South China It 
resembles black pepper in size and form, has a 
fragrant odour and aromatic taste, and is used 
medicinally. 

Dragon's Blood , that ordinarily luied in China 
is the produce ot a large species of rattan calamus 
dracc in Sumatra and Borneo and perhaps South 
China The Pen ts^ao name is K*o Itu and 

K K*o ping. 

Eucommia dlmoides, tu chung, a tiee 

found in Hupei, Honan, Shensi, Shansi, etc , the 
bark of which is tonic and diuretic. The leaves 
prevent hemorrhoids. 

Fritillary Fntillaria toylei, etc , is pei-mu 
Kfl: grown in the Tachxen lu region, West Ssd- 
ch'uan. The tiny white bulbs are pounded and 
boiled with dried orange skin and (sugar. Used in 
fevers, coughs, rheumatism, and eye-diseases An 
inferior kind is cultivated in Chekiang 

Lotus, Nelumbtum spectosum, (:|^) ho, a very 
popular and useful water-plant, widespread in 
China The seeds, named lien-tzii ( are 
used in medicine The cotyledons are ground into 
flour (See Arrowroot), or boiled, and make a very 
palatable food, The boiled root-stocks form a 
sweet mucilaginous food which is very popular. 

All parts of the plant are used in medicine, and 
are highly esteemed, e g. the arrowroot in dysen 
tery, the seed^caulicle in hemoptysis, and the leaves 
in fevers and skin eruptions, etc. 

Phellodskdron ghinbnse bark, huang po jfjg} 
is a complete materia medtca in itself, the poor 
man’s **Cure-all.*^^ 


Picrasma quassioidbs, ku hen tzi2 bark, yields 
on boiling an extract which is used in colic and as 
a febrifuge. 

QuISQUALIS INDICA, shth chuU tzH 
which us grown m Fukien, a safe vermifuge, has 
since the outbreak of the European War been much 
used by foreign physicians as a substitute for 
santonin, where the latter has not been available. 
It IS the ^Tlangoon creeper **of Indiow 

Eehmannia glutinosa, U huang (fi& 3|) is a 
common plant in North China. The root is used 
as a tonic and the leaves tor eczema Ts’mg hua, 
in Honan, is the chief market, the sale realises 
£160,000 annually. (Richard, Geography, p 61). 

Many insects are eaten in various forms as 
drugs Dried centipedes, scorpioru^, silkworms, 
and beetles, the exuviae of cicadae, bats’ dung, 
insect white wax, cantharides, tigers' bonee, bears’ 
galls, hedgehogs’ skins, are also partaken of and 
among mineralis, realgar, zinc bloom, fossil teeth, 
brown mica, cinnabar ore, clay and a variety of 
others are used 

The Customs’ List of Chinese Medicines covers 
a great deal of ground, and Hosie’s list compriites 
220 various kinds, of which 189 are vegetable from 
Ssuch'uan, whence comes so many of the chief 
drugs Reference ishould be made to these lists, 
but full descriptions of all known drugs are given 
in Stuart's Chinese Materia Medtca, 1911 

[N.S] 

PHEASANTS. See Galhnae 

PHILASTRE, P. L. a translator of the 
I Ching or Book of Changes, — the fireit translator 
into French It appeared in Antttdes du MusH 
Gvtviet, vols viii and xxii. 

PHILLIPS, GEORGE, was born in Kent in 
1836 and died near London in 1896 He entered 
the China Con&ular Service in 1867, and occupied 
various posts till his retirement in 1892 He wrote 
a good many articles on Formosa, Zaitun, etc , a 
list of which iB given in the T*oung Pao, 1896 

PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF CHINA. 

See China Branch of Boy ad Asiatic Society 

PHILOSOPHY. —Having regard- to the anti- 
quity of Chinese civilization and literature, and to 
the acuteness of the Chinese in practical affairs, 
their aversion to metaphysical speculation isi a 
surprising fact. Three reasons have been suggested 
for it; (i) The inexact nature of the language; 
(li) The lack of a welhdeveloped logic; (lii) The 
practical bent of the Chinese mind. On the other 
hand, it is argued that a nation has the language 
and methodology it deserves, and that practical 
ability is often found in company with philosophic 
leanings, e.g., with the wily Greek and the canny 
Scot. 
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The amount of philosophical writings in China, 
however, Ccin only be considered small if compared 
with the mass- of serious literatuie The depart- 
ment of philosophy in the Imperial Library con- 
tained in B c 190 no less than two thousand seven 
hundred and hve volumes or “bections” by one 
hundiad and thiity-sovon authois Again in ad 
1412, in the reign of Yung J^o, the writings of the 
Sung philosophers were collected and annotated 
under the title of ill, ^ Phtloaophy m tta 
(JimphteneySf or more tersely, The Complete 
Philof^ophy "J’hey w'eie in sixteen volumes and 
“would it traii'slated, hll moie than that number 
of Western volumes octavo of medium thickness “ 
(Meiadows) 

The Impel ml Encydopaediu of Philo,sophy 
embraces thiee hundred and sixty volumes, but it 
must be remembered that the Chinese thou gl it 
comprehended under the name of Philosophy 
differs veiy w^idcly in itn form from that of the 
West 

Philosophy is a vague term in China, and 
philosophical matter is much mixed up with othei 
subjects, e (j m the disseitations on 

the aitb of goeernment and of education, on helh ^ 
Icttrc^f etc , are iiitioduced 

Tlie orthodox Chinese pliilosophy is Cunfucian, 
and while in a tiue pliilosophy speculation should 
be abitolutcly fice, and not undei taken in the 
interests of any cretvd or school of thought, in 
China the piobleiii is, “(liven the infallibility of the 
Corifucian classics, how to constiuct from them a 
mctaphy^c^" thus resembling the task of the 
mediaeval Schoolmen 

Of the U'Ual divisions of metaphyMts, vn , 
Ontology, Cosmogony, Psychology, Ethics and 
Epistemology, only the fourth really interotts the 
Chinese Psychology is mainly rcpicsented in its 
I elation to good and evil, and cosmogony and 
ontology, though early discu'^'sed (in the / Chiny) 
are the last to be elaborated, and then chiefly with 
reference to morality 

There have been two peiiods of great philoso- 
phical activity m China, the fust beginning with 
Lao Tzu and Confucius and ending with the 
acce«;Bion of Shih Huang Ti , the st'cond beginning 
with Chou Tzu and ending with Ciiu Hsi, w'ho 
died A D 12(X). 

The ora before the bath of Lao Tzd, has left 
us but one philosophical work, the enigmatical 
I Ohing; but it is exceedingly important because 
it laid the foundations on which all subsequent 
thinkersi built Even if it bo the case, as some 
assert, that the true interpretation of the I Chmg 
ha'd been lost before \Yen Wang (b c 1231-1135) 
and Chou Kitng (died 1105 b c ) wrote their notes 


upon it, if it be true that it was only a manual of 
divination, and that the broken and unbroken lines 
ot the “Eight Diagrams'* represent the knotted and 
unkiiotted cords used by primitive China for re- 
cording and making simple calculations , the book 
lb none the less a philosophical one, since all 
of divination are based on at least a crude 
metaphysH, and a numerical conception of the 
ordei of the w^orld is one of the earliest known 

The 1 VhiToj teaches a dual system in ex- 
planation ot all changes in nature and in human 
affan^i-- the iiitci action of the two forces called 
Stiong and Weak, otherwise Male and Female, and 
also Heaven and Earth, producing all phenomena 
But prc-( 'onfucian speculation had another side, 
which has not liaiided any book down to us, yet 
w'hicli was glowingly monistic and idealisltic In 
the I Chiny itself there are sporadic allusions of 
this natuio, and a doctiirte of that from which the 
Dual Principles deiived--7'ao — was in vaiious 

forms well known The I Clung ^ the doctiine of 
Too and some strongly-held ethical principles 
intuitively known, enforced by experience, and 
rtgaidod as haiinonizing with the / Chtng, and 
emanating fiom Tuo oi from TUen Jfz, were the 
maicnaU on which Confucius, Lao Tzd, and their 
succ6‘‘Sors w’orked 

(.'oNFUcius accepted the dualism of the I Ching^ 
and the common tanes on that work ascribed to him 
aie tho most philosophical part of his teachings, 
which were mainly positivDt, and above all, ethical. 
( Sec Co n fu( tan is?n ) , 

He uses the term Gieat Limit T‘ai chi (jklg) 
concerning the Origin of the Dual Principles, but 
this line of thought was not developed by his im- 
mediate followeis, and though Mencius epeaks of 
a Univeisal Energy ( ^^1) as filling the 
XTiuvei^^c^ he is only interested in it as functioning 
m the moral life of men 

Even 111 Ethics, Confucius and his followers 
were chiefly iiitorestod from a practical point of 
view The Metaphysics of Ethics are either 
Ignored or settled without controversy, e,g the 
pioblem of the origin and existence of evil is not 
touched upon , freewill is taken for granted. 

Lao Tzu, and hiB followers, working on the 
same material as Confucius, arrived at very 
diffeient lesults The monistic and idealistic sayings 
which occur sporadically in the I Chmg they 
appiopiiated, but their chief reliance was on the 
doctrine of 2'ao as handed down from the Yellow 
Emiekor and other ancient worthies It is not 
nTv clear how far this doctrine had developed prior 
to Lao Tzfi, but in the Tao^Tt Ching we are face 
to face w'lth that from which the Dual Principles 
proceed, that which is without form or limit, begin- 
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ning or end, above definition, above speculation, 
above reason itself — ^the Absolute, as conceived by 
Lao Tzd, to which he gives the time-honoured 
name of Tao. 

He appears, however, in the short compass of 
the Tao-Te Chmg to use Tao in two meanings : — 
(1) the Groat Principle which formed the Universe, 
and (2) the primordial matter from which the 
Universe was made. The latter was substantially 
the Great Limit of the I Chtng Appendices, but. 
the former was the true basis of all typically 
Taoist thought. 

Three books have come down to us professing 
to represent Taoi&t thought before tlio close of the 
brat period of philosophical activity, vtz , the 
reputed works of Lieh Tzu, Choang Tzd and 
Kuan Yin Tzu, {q v ). The last, though m the 
true Taoist succession and perhaps containing some 
ancient sayings is undoubtedly much later than the 
others. Lieh Tzfi’s book is perhaps the work of 
his disciples, much added to and altered hy later 
Taoibts Chronologically he comes between Lao Tzd 
and Chuang Tzd, the latter constantly referring 
to him. 

Lieh Tzd took a very transcendient attitude 
towardb the universe and evolved a cosmogony which 
by its identity of contraries led inevitably to abso- 
lute indifference and aloofness. 

In Chuang Tzd we meet the most brilliant of 
Taoist and of Chinese philosophers. In hia work 
we breathe the air of Greece He has been com- 
pared with Plato by Mears {Oihma lit view, 
vol xix, p 225), and with Heracleitus by Canon 
Aubrey Moore, in an introduction to Giles’ 
Chuang TzH, Mystic, Moralist and Social Reformer 

Chuang Tzd felt Taoism was threattened by 
some of the teachings of Lieh Tzb (c,g , the 
allusions to magic and so forth) and' by those of 
the agnostic and materialistic Confuciamsts lie 
accepts Lao Tzd’s ethics in toto and bends all his 
genius to the elaboration of a wonderful philosophy 
Starting with the relativity of all things, he became 
convinced of the unreality of the visible world, and 
the consequent uselessness of controversy He is 
all for individual freedom, and so gets to the 
Wu Wei (doctrine of Inaction), and ultimately to 
a half -pantheistic mysticism, which is saved from 
pantheism by the dualism which he conceives as 
existing forever between man and God (Tao), It 
is the true duty and delight of the soul to under- 
stand something of the Tao and imitate what is 
known. Man is not the coming-to-consciousness 
of the Abiding Ground of all things, hut a being 
akin to It in nature, capable of attaining a positive 
and eternal perfection through It, and therefore of 
infinite v^ue; in his innermost being he is not a 
Thing, though in body and mind he may be, and 


herein lies hia danger, his possibility of failing to 
attain perfection. 

Among the other philosophers of the period, 
are Yang Chu and Mo Ti. Both were severely 
denounced by Mencius, Yang Tzfi, who has left 
no written w^orks, held views closely approaching 
those of Epicuru*^ Part of Mo Tzfi’s works have 
come down to us, but the text m places is very 
coirupt. As against Yang Tzfi ho is supposed by 
the Chinese to represent ultra-altruism. He had a 
very logical mind, and put his arguments more 
methodically than any Chinese before the Sung era. 
His system resembles Christianity in many respects. 
His iamous precepts of Universal love, and of utility 
as an unfailing criterion of moral values, are based 
on a doc-tnne of the Supreme Being which greatly 
resembles that of “God” in the C’hnstian sense. 

There were other independent thinkers some of 
whom are loo'cly classed with Taoists, the most 
famous being IIsun Tzu who opposed the followers 
of Mencius by maintaining that human nature is 
radically evil, and anticipating Hume in his belief 
that morality i.s an artificial thing. 

Hsun Tzu, however, though against Mencius, 
considered himself a C’onfucianist, and fought for 
orthodoxy as against Mo Ti 

One of Hsun Tzfi’s pupils, Han Fei Tzfi (g v ) 
IS al?o called a Taoist writer, though he occupied 
an independent position He foil under the dis- 
pleasure of the ruler of Chhn, afterwards Shih 
Huang Ti, and committed suicide, — tho last of the 
ante-(’h‘iii thinkers 

Between the times of Shih Huang Ti and the 
rise of the Sung philosophers there was an interval 
of twelve bundled years, during which very little 
philosophical thinking was done 

Yang Hsiung ((/ v ) founded an ethical school, 
m which the doctrines were propounded thaA human 
nature is both good and evil, and that environment 
IS everything Huai Nan Tzfi (died b c. 122) 
wi oto a celebrated treatise embodying his researches 
into the secrets of Nature from the point of view 
ot the degenerate Taoism of the day, and Wang 
Ch*ung (<7 V ) in the first century of our era 
criticized Confucius and Mencius in a very bold 
and original way, but nothing of importance “was 
achieved* The fire of the Ante-Ch*in times was 
burnt out or had been extinguished, and the state 
of China was not conducive to philosophical energy. 

At the beginning of the tenth century printing 
had been invented, and gave a great impetus to all 
education. Buddhism had established itself firmly 
in the Empire and was forcing even Confucianists 
to look on their ancient doctrine in a new light; 
and the second great period of philosophical activity 
began under the Sung dynasty with Chou Tzfi 
(bom A D, 1017). (See following article). 
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The teachings of the Sung philosophers were 
accepted as the final statement of Confucian ortho- 
doxy, much as the interpretations of S Thomas 
Aquinas were accepted m the Middle Ages, and 
only one great philosophical thmkei has appeared 
in (vhina since This was W\nq Yang Minq {q v ) 
of the Ming dynasty. His views were regarded as 
heterodox, because, though a Oonfucianist, he 
differed so widely from Chu IIsi, but he is increas- 
ingly studied both by Chinese and Japanese, and 
his Infty idealism is perhaps destined to play a 
considerable part in the re-interpretation of Con- 
fucianism which IS xne\ liable, as China bet^imes 
acquainted with the deepest thought of the West. 

Meadows . Tha Chmet^e and TliPir Hebelhons, 
(hap wui; Suzuki History of Chmvsc Philoso'phy^ 

[C E C ] 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE SUNG PERIOD.— 

With the 11th centuiy, a renaissance of literature and 
at the same time a lovival ot oithodoxy, resulted 
in what IS known as the Sung School of Con- 
iuciani'm mm) Its founders formed a group ^ 
called “The Ei\o JMiilosophcra” (S.*?*), oi whom 
the first, and the prime initiator ol the movement, 
was UiTou Toni (1017-1073), and the last was the 
famous Chu llsi (1130-1200), whose keen dialectic 
secuied lor the doctime of the school a lasting 
place in the intellectual life of the najlioa The j 
Intel veiling philosophers wore the two brothers | 
Ching Hao (1032-1085), and Cii‘eng I (1033-1107), ' 
who fiom an early age ivere Chou Tun-i's pupils, | 
and then uncle Chang Tsai (1020-1076) to whom | 
they passed on the teachings they had received from | 
tlieir master ! 

Chou ’’J'un-i left two woiks, pos>Lhumously | 
published by his pupils, The Vomphte Treatise ' 
and' The Dot t) me of the Svpreme Vltimate I 
Ilin^t fated by Dmqram (;6c^lBR)* j 

The latter is of the greatest importance as j 
containing in a remarkably condensed and pregnant 
statement the chief tenets of the writer’s philoso- 
phical system, the outstanding feature of which 
IS indicated in its title. Taking an obscure passage 
in the / Chmg, the Philosopher elaborated his 
famous doctrmo of the Supremo Ultimate, T*ai Cht 
(jk ®), the Final Cau^e of the Universe, an Infinite 
Being whose essence is an ethical principle, Li (3®V 
but finds its manifestation m the Ether from which 
18 evolved the physical universe. The stages of the 
evolution are traced from this primordial Ether, 
through its Two Modes, the Ytn and the Yang 
( 19^ [RJ and the Five Agents, or Elements ( 3 Bl f?), 
to Man, the highest form of created existence 

The doctrines of £/H0U Tzd were passed on and 
developed by his pupils Ch'^ng Hao and CH*i£Na I 
In their voluminous writings consisting mainly of 


essays, letters and notes of conversations with their 
pupils, the most prominent subject of discussion is 
the constitution of Man’s Nature. With them 
originated the clear distinction between the Original 
and Essential Nature and the 

Physical Nature (jR Jt tt)- The former was 
expounded as purely ethical and identified with the 
Nature defined in the Doctrine of the Mean as the 
“Decree of Heaven.” The latter is this original 
naluie as conditioned by the physical element in 
which it IS inherent It is to the former, it was 
maintained, that Mencius referred when he asserted 
that the N ature of Man is good It is to the latter 
that Confucius referred when he taught that the 
naturo of all men is akin 

Another marked feature of the Ch‘eng philoso- 
l)hy was the place given to Love in the constitution 
ot the universe. In the Fourth Appendix to the 
I Ching the four ultimate principles of the Universe, 
1 wan, II eng, Li, Vhtng (tc? 5p] A)» the principles 
of Oiigin, Beauty, Utility and Potentiality, are 
said to be the principles w^hich m man become Love, 
llighteou-'nesa, Bevcrence and Wisdom Ch‘ejno 
Hao elaborated the doctnne thus stated and showed 
that Love, corres]>onding to the principle of Origin 
m the universe, is both the source and the sum 
of the other three principles of man’s nature which 
piucced fiom it, and are included m it, and that 
in the physital universe this same pnnciple is the 
souice ol the other tlireo ultimata, just as in the 
td'e of the Four Seasons, which are the physical 
embodiment of these piinciples, all proceed from 
the piodurtive season of Spring 

Thang was less of a creator of thought and more 
of a piopagandist than his nephew^s He eagerly 
imbibed the teachings of Chou Tzu received from 
them, and became an enthusiastic teacher attracting 
large audiences to his lectures He has loft ttwo 
important works, 7’^e Itufht Dieciplme of Youth 
ijEmi and the Western Inscriptions (H )j 
besides an exhaustive commentary on the I CJnng, 
the chief subject of his lectures 

A gap of twenty -three years intervened between 
the death of Ch'^ng I, the last survivor of the 
first four founders of the School, and the birth of 
Chu Hri, the fifth, but there is nevertheless a direct 
( onneclion in the transmission of the doctrines 
taught by the earlier philosophers. Chu Hsi’s 
teachers were fir-t, hts own father, and, later, 
Li Yen P‘ino, a native of Fukien province Lt 
Yen P'ing (1093-1163), who exerted a profound 
influence upon the mind of his pupil, studied' under 
Lo Ts’ung Yen, who in hig turn was one of the 
most brilliant students of the famous Yang Kuei 
Shan, a pupil of both the Ch’^ng brothers. 

The following table will illustrate and make 
clearer this succession of philosophical teachers. 
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CHOU TZU 
lUi7-lU7J 

I 


Cn'i'Nu Hao Cii'ano 1 

1033-1IU7 


YANO K.UJU StlAM ClIANU TsAt 

1U6J-U3& Iu20-I07i) 


Lo Ts'UNu Tan 
107^-1133 


Li Yen P‘ino Chu Scno (Fatbci ot Chl Uei) 

101)7-1143 


I Cuu Hhi 1130-12(>U I 

Ciiu Hsi 111 early life was an eager student ol 
Buddhist philosophy, but was weaned fiom what 
he later regarded as pernicious heresy by the argu- 
ments ol hia levered teacher Li Yen P*ing Like 
the great Sage, he was not a creator so much as a 
transmitter, but he did inoie than transmit. The 
teachings ol his preidecessors were i educed to a 
harmonious an'd consistent system, tho apparent 
discrepancies and contradictions in their writings, 
as well as in the Classics, were explaiiiod, and by 
his clear and persuasive reasoning thou'^ands weie 
won to adherence to his views Tho most ini 
poitdut, from this point of view, of Ins multitu 
dinous litelary labours was the woik entitled 
''Modern ThonijliV' (i£ in which his fiieiid, 

Lu Tung Jjai collaborated In this woik, extracts 
liorn the writings and sayings of tho eailier philoso- 
pheis of this School were collated and classified 
for the benefit ot younger students of philosophy, 
io that it formed a complete digest of the system 

The scheme of philosophy which thus gicw in 
the minds of tho Five Philosophers, and was finally 
presented by Chu H&i as a complete system, 
followed two mam lines of thought It piojioundcd 
a theory of the universe, and upon that theory it 
based its account of the constitution of man’s 
nature In its theory of the universe it accounted 
lor the existence of the All -Things in terms of a 
dualism, but tho dualism resolves itself ultimately 
into what may be termed an ethical monism I’he 
ultimate elements of tho universe are Law and 
Matter O or a primordial Ether m which an 
Ethical principle is inh-erent Thesje two elements 
are co-existent and inseparable, but the Ether derives 
its existence from, and is subject to tho control of 
the ethical principle Tho Ether again evolves a 
dualism of its own in its Two Modes ) 

already referred to The ethical principle L% (3®) 
is also termed (iS) or the Moral Order, the 
term being used to represent the ethical and all- 
iomprehenfivo aspect of Lu 

The nature of man consists of this Lt, or the 
Ethical Principle, individuated in each individual 


man In its essence it is absolutely pure and good, 
but seeing that it is inseparable from the material 
element Vh'i (^d.) or the Ether, it is from Man’s 
birth to a greater or less extent impeded and 
tainted by the grossuess of Ether. The moral 
differences in the degioe of purity and fineness ot 
the Ethei’ial medium Gro&sncss in the Ether 
impedes the manifestation of the ethical principle, 
while fineness in tho Ether allows its full “illustrious 
virtue” to bo displayed Hence we have sages and 
mean niun, the noble and the ignoble 

C’Jiu llsi and his piedcceasors were compara- 
tively silent on all quebtions religious and theolo- 
gical, but when pushed by persistent questions 
(’hu Ilbi confessed to bis belief in the T'lvn {)i) 
but ohjccied to all aiithroponiorphical rcpiesenta 
of tho classics a*- tlie Moral Kuler of the IJmvei&e, 
tiona 

This Tuen he asserted L% (lt), that is, a 
Bpinlual Being, Imt like the TUa Ch\ ) finds 

hm manilcstation in a physical medium, the Azuie 
Vault, the piiicst and most lehned poition of the 
Ethel 

Altci the death of Cnu Hsi, notes ot his 
lectuies and convcisations, togetlnu’ wnth lus essays 
and Ictteib, wcie pubhslied by his pupils These, 
to vvlinli wcie added numerous works published by 
hinisc'lt 111 his lifetime, and the woiks of the cailier 
philo^opherq which ho had collected and commented 
upon, became tho nucleus ot a voluminous library 
of vvoiks by philosophers of tins School 

In the fifteenth lentuiy a Symposium entitled 
Hfsintj Li T(i C/t‘uan wa< comp led under 

Iniponal auspices, containing the wiitings of as 
many as one bundled and twenty icpresentatives 
of this school, and remaining to this day the 
•^iandaid woik of rcfcrciue on this subject 

[JPB] 

PHCENIX, JB,© huuiui, the king ot birds 
It is supposed to appear only in times of peace and 
pioepeiity It has a hen’s head, a man’s eye, a 
seiptmi’s neck, a locust’s viscera, a swallow’s brow 
and a toitoise’s back Its tail, which is like that 
ot a fish, hasi twelve feathers, except in years with 
an intercalary month, when there are thiiteen 
This divine bird is tho product of the sun or of 
file, hence it is often pictuied gazing on a ball of 
fire The sun being the ynntj or active principle, 
the phoenix ha*!) gteat influence in the begetting of 
children It never rests on any tree but tho 
wit-Vung^ and feeds on the fruit of the bamboo 
It IS SIX feet in height The male is called ftnq 
and the female huang. 

Its first recorded appeai*ance is in the reign of 
Huang Ti, some 2600 years*B c. It again shewed 
itself in the next reign, and two phoenixes nested 
m Yao’s palace about b c 2350, It m not however 
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until the Han dynasty that we hear of worship 
being paid to it. Later its appearance becomes a 
commonplace in Chines© history, and ils sure to 
glorify a peaceful reign or flatter a successful ruler. 
Its latsft advent was at Feng-huang fu in Anhui, 
where it scratched at Hunq Wu’s father’s grave, 
and the imperial power passed into Hung Wu’s 
hands This town now sends out enormous numbers 
of pictures of the phoenix to all parts of the 
country 

Dore : jRecherches 8Ur leB SupeTHiUons en 

Chmcy p. 442. 

PHONETIC. See Primitive. 

PHONGIEi the Burmese word jmtigyiy meaning 
a monk who has been over ten ycana in the 
monasteiy, the term is, however, often used out 
of politeness to any monk It is not correct to 
speak of it, ais F H B,\Lrouii does, as being a 
Buddhist sect 

Scott Burma, Balfouh Wat ft, and Stray.<( 
ftom the Far East^ p 140 

PHYSIOGNOMISTS, ffl ffl W ^nten ti 

In the West the word is used for those who study 
the face to find out the character and disposition, 
m (Uuna the purpose is to tell the fortune or length 
of life Chinese works refer to them in the third 
century b c Modern physiognomists use the planets 
for their science, the sign? of the zodiac, the ten 
stems and twehe branches, the five sacred moun- 
tains, and many other things, connecting which 
with the features, etc , they tell a man the good or 
bad fortune awaiting him, his expectation of life, 
etc. 

Done Becherches sui Ics Superstitions ^ p 225 

PIAN DE CARPINE. Sec John of Pian de 
Carpxne. 

PICIDAE, the family of the Woodpeckers 
The following are found in China Vendrocopus 
cahaimiy the Chinese Pied Wood pecker, is common 
throughout the provinces and occurs in Hainan 
D major tho Gieat Pied Wood-pecker, is found in 
North Chihli D atratus is found in Yunnan 
Pi(Ui desmutsi is found in the high mountains of 
Ssuch'uan. P pernyi occurs in S W China P 
in&ulaitb IS resident in the interior of Formosa, 
and in West Fukien. Picoides funebrts lives in 
the coldest and highest regions of W China, but 
13 not wide-spread Dryocopus martins is found 
in Manchuria and in N Chihli Yungipicus scintd- 
hceps IS resident in N China / laUensxs is found 
in Formosa and throughout S. China /. pi/gmaeus 
is found in Yunnan Ilypoptcus poUopsts is met 
with in Chihli and Shantung on migration B. 
hyxjerythrus, in Yunnan Geemu^ canus, the 
Grey-headed Woodpecker of Europe, is common in 
N. (fhma. G. citrinocrtstatua is found m Central 


Fukien G. gutrmx is found in the central pro- 
vinces G, chlorolophus, in Yunnan. G, tancolo 
inhabits Formosa and the southern provinces of 
China. M icropternus fokiensts is resident in Fukien 
and Kuangtung. M holroydi is abundant in Hai- 
nan JjQpoccsUs smtnsis occurs in the interior of 
Fukien Puurnnus chinensia, the Speckled Piculet, 
a very tiny bird, is found in Kiangsu, Fukien, 
Sshch’uan and as far as Ko-ko nor lynx torgutlla, 
the Common Wryneck, is common on migration in 
China and also in Mongolia Chrysophlegma 
ricLetti and Gccxnulua virtdanus are found in the 
interior of Fukien Other woodpeckers have been 
described from Hainan Gecinus hainanus, Ohryw- 
phlegma sty am, Lepotesies hainanus ; see P Z S 
David et Oustalet • Lcs Otseaux de la Chine, 
and P.Z.S , 1900, p. 482. 

PICUL jff tan or The Chinese ‘hundred- 
weight,’ generally equal to 133i lbs, avoirdupois. 
See Weights and Measures. 

PIDGIN-ENGLISH, an exiraot dinary jargon 
in use between native servants, shopmen, etc , on 
the one side, and foieigners who do not speak 
Chinese on the other The word pidgin is supposed 
to bo tho (hiuobo attempt to pronounce the w^ord 
Ousines'i, pidgin-Enghsh is therefore ‘business- 
English’, It 18 certainly not literary English In 
tho mam it is a limited number of English words 
used more or le^-s according to Chinese idiom, and 
albo mispronounced The fewest possible number 
of English woids are in use . thus my is made to 
do duty for / and me “I cannot” becomes ‘‘My 
no can,” and “It is not my affair” is “No belong 
my pidgin ’’ The senseless dialect originated with 
tho “linguists” [q v.), in the old Canton days when 
very few foieigners spoke Chinose and no Chinese 
knew English With the increase of intercourse it 
is rapidly passing out of us-e and will happily vanish 
befoio long 

Dyer Ball . Things Chinese, Leland . Pidgm- 
Enghsh Sing-Song 

PIGEONS. See Columhae 
PIKA, the tailless hare See Lagomyidos 
PI KAN, Ib a relative of Chou Hsin, the 
la.st Emperor of the Shang dynasty, 12th century 
B c’ He lemonstrated with the rulei over his 
exce-ses and was promptly disembowelled 

PILGRIMS, BUDDHIST. This heading is 
sometimes used for convenience for the famous 
pilgrims who went from China to India in the 
early days of Buddhism and wrote accounts of their 
travels. Fa Hsten travelled from a d, 399 to 413 ; 
Hsuan Tsang from 629 to 646 ; I Chino from 671 
to 695, with an interval spent in China ; Sung Yun 
was sent as a lay messenger with a priest Hui ShAng 
in 518 Parker states that there were some sixty 
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such pilgrims by land or sea, in the 7th and 8th 
centuries 6'ee separate artidta. 

Pauker : China; Htt Hxatory, Diplomacy and 

VomtntTce 

PINAL or PINHAL. When the Spanish took 
the Philippines in 1565, they tried to open trade 
with Canton^ but were, of couiise, opposed by the 
Portuguese. China, however, according to Mendoza, 
permitted them to trade at Pinal, which he states 
to be thirty leagues from Canton. It is probable 
that the place may bo P'lng hai ^ on the south 
roast ot Kuangtung, east of Hongkong. The foreign 
name for P‘inghai is Harlem Bay. 

Mendoza • History of China, MoRmsoN 
An(jlo Chtnes^ Calendar for 1832 

PINE-APPLE FIBRE, po-lo ma is 

obained from the leaves of Btomdia penguin, 
which ns extensively cultivated in Hainan, under 
tropical conditions, particularly on the east coast; 
also on the Leichow Peninsula on the mainland 
opposite. It is grown as a hedge plant and also in 
parallel rows in fields. At the end of their first 
year the tiees produce leaves capable o£ being 
decorticated for fibre, but it is usual to wait till 
the second year, when longer leaves are obtainable, 
which give a better yield ot fibre. About a dozen 
leaves are taken from each plant, and are scraped 
both above and below until the green tissue has 
been removed, revealing a skein of yellowiih fibres^ 
which is soaked in cold water for six hours, and 
then dried in the sun This alternate washing and 
drying continues for three days, until the fibie has 
become sufficiently bleached and all non-fibrous 
tissue ha's been removed The material thus pre- 
pared IS next combed m order to reduce it to 
regular filaments of the required fineness, after 
which it IS made into threads for weaving 

The combings are said to give excellent results 
for paper making The fibre itself is of fine quality 
and great strength, suitable for textile purposes, 
but the time and labour involved in exti acting it 
have hitherto restricted its use. 

In Hainan this fibre is made into a very fine 
grass-cloth, and it is also sent for manufacture 
to Swatow The average annual exportation is 
between 3,500 and 4,000 piculs of fibre, worth about 
HkTls 3 3 per picul The grass-cloth is woith 
about Hk Tls 150 per picul, or nearly double the 
value of ramie grass-cloth exported from the 
Yangtze poits. 

PINTO, FERDINAND MENDEZ, was born 
in Portugal in 1509 or 1610, and Jived a life of 
extraordinary adventure. 

After many wild doings elsewhere, he and a 
troop of other desperadoes came to Ningpo, and 
there learned from a Chinese pirate that there was 
to the north-east, an island with the tombs of 


seventeen Chinese kings, all of gold. They set 
out thither ; on the way there the Chinese deserted, 
but the Portuguese reached the island, plundered 
the tombs, wore attacked and had to retreat. On 
their way back a gale made it necessary to throw 
their plunder overboard j one ship was wrecked, 
the other they ran ashore. The fourteen Portu- 
guese saved were taken prisoners by the Chinese, 
thrown into a pond and almo&t devoured by leeches, 
then sent to Nanking, where they were whipped 
and barely escaped being each deprived of a thumb 
Tliey weie then sent to I'eking, and after two 
months there, were condemned to a year of hard 
labour, firist at the Gieat Wall, then at Qumsay 
(Hangchow) Before the time was finished, how- 
evei, the coming of the Manchus liberated them 
They went with their liberator.® to Manchuria, then 
again to Ningpo, and thence to Japan; after many 
moie adventures, PiNio retuined to Malacca. He 
later niaile another visit to China, but it was 
appal eiiitly less full of excitement 

He was in Japan three times, the third vi&it 
being in Xavier’s company in the year 1548, and 
he was the first European to visit that land 

Mobt of the wealth he had acquired he gave to 
found a Seminary in Japan for the propagation of 
the failli 

Ills tiavels lasted fiom 1637 to 1558, duiing 
which time he sa>s he was sold Mxtecn times, made 
a slave thiitecn times and shipwieckcd fivo times, 
truly a crowded twenty-one ycar^a* of glorious life 
His account of his adventures was first printed 
at Jnsbon in Portuguese in 1614 It has of couisc 
been translated into many languages, there arc at 
least two English translations, by Gent and Coo an 
It IS accepted now as substantially correct, though 
many details are doubtless highly coloured He 
returned to Europe in 1558 and died m Portugal 
in 1581 or 1583. 

The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand 
Mnulez Pinlo, London, 1891 

PIONEER, the name of the first merchant 
steamer io reach Chungking, Juno 20, 1899 It 
was bought by the British Government and turned 
into a river gunboat, with the name Kinaha Its 
tonnage was 337 tons Mr Little’s 7- ton launch 
had I cached Chungking the previous year, but she 
had to be tracked over the rapids, and was too 
small for cargo See Chungking, 

P‘l P‘A. See Loquat. 

P‘l PA CHI BfggB- ' 

a play by Kao Tsi^-CH^iKO, first performed in 1704, 
and considered by some as the best of Chinese 
plays. The plot is given in Giles* Chines^ Lttera- 
lure, p 326, and the play ha« been translated into 
Prench by Bazin, (Paris, 1841), See Drarna, 
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PIPITS. See MotacUhdae, 

PIRESj THOMAS, an ambassador, the first 
from Europe to China, sent in 1618 to Peking by 
the court of Portugal; he had been a resident in 
the Indies tor some years engaged in collecting 
dirugs The squadron of nine vessels was commanded 
by Fejidinand i>e Andkaoa, and it is plausibly said 
by contemporary writers that he was the appointed 
envoy, but that in view of the humiliating cere- 
monies required at the Chinese court he gave 
precedence to PniES. It was de Andrada who 
insinuated himself into the good graces of the 
Canton officials, and after a time it was passible i 
for Piuks to start for Peking, 

Meanwhile, however, Simon de Anduada, 
bi other of Fbedinand, had come fiom Malacca 
with four vessels, built a fort on one oi tlie islands | 
and allowed hib men to plunder and ravage the | 
coasts These high-handed doings being reported 
to Lacking, and the \ahsal King of Bantam appealing 
at the same time for vengeance against the 
Portuguese conquerors of Malacca, the Mission of 
PiiiES was not a success , indeed, but for the death 
ot the emperor, Cheng te, he would probably have 
been executed, the mere style of address in the 
letters he bi ought w'ds a deadly offence. As it was, 
he was sent back to Canton, orders being given 
meanwhile that the Portuguese should leave They 
rot used to obey, and a struggle took place, 
imniediaLely after which the luckless Pires arrived 
He and his followers were at once thrown into 
piison and made rospontible for all the offences of 
their compatriots. Of twelve followers five died of 
their rigorous tieatment, and it was incoiiectly 
recorded that Picks himself also perished in prison 
It seems, however, that he was banished to some 
part of the empire, and there married, and brought 
up childien in the (/hristian faith at least, 
Mendez Pinto relates that twenty yeais later ho 
came across a daughter x>f Pirks, who knew some 
Portuguese and was acquainted with the church 
t-ervice He died about 1543. 

Hue * China, Tartary and ThihH; Mont alto 
DE Jesus . Htstoric Macao, Mendez Pinto 
c. xxvn , Remusat • Nouveavx Melanges Asiatxgues, 

\ ol li. 

PISCICULTURE. See Ftshes and Fisheries 

PITTIDAE, a Family of the Passeres Pitta 
nympha T & S. is a rare bird which is found in the 
southern provinces; it has been taken at Amoy, 
Foochow, Shanghai, Chefoo, Shaweishan, in Anhui 
and in Formosa; (Courtois). 

PLAGUE. Plague has been known in China 
under different names, such as wen cMnq 

po» ie- pest. *"<1 

The last, meaning rat plague, is perhaps the most 


scientific and accurate, and is now adopted m all 
medical and lay books published in Chinese. 

HISTORY. —The history of plague is perhaps 
more fascinating than that of any other known 
disease, but it is not proposed to enter into details 
here except in so far as it concerns China. 

Plague is a very old disease and is mentioned 
in the Bible as occurring centuries before the 
Christian era in the land of the Philistines 
Chinebo history also teems with references to 
t chCng, but it is not quite certain how many of 
these reported epidemics are due to typhus, famine 
or bubonic plague The first authentic pandemic 
of plague originated somewhere in Egypt (b c. 
642) and spread to Constantinople and neighbour- 
ing cities The second one recorded began insidi- 
ously m the 11th century and developed in'to the 
great pandemic known as “ Black Death,” because 
the sick turned black before death. Much dispute 
has arisen as to the origin of this great epidemic 
The Russian records place it in India, the Grecian 
in Scythia, the English m India, the Arab in 
Tartaiy and the Italian in Cathay (China) It is 
piobable that marmots inhabiting that long chain 
of mountains bordering on India and Tibet were 
the precursors of this disease and by infecting 
first the household rat and then man succeeded in 
spreading the plague, which, though at first bubonic 
in character, became pneumonic later on This 
pandemic spread all over Europe and most parts 
of China, and killed millions of people The Great 
Plague of London swept over England in the seven- 
teenth century, and has been vividly described by 
Defoe in his great book In India plague has 
appeared off and on since the 11th century, but 
it was not until the great outbreak of 1896 that 
setious attention was diawn to it in that country 
Prof W. J Simpson (London) maintains that the 
extraordinary epidemic which swept over Canton 
and Hongkong in 1894, and two years afterwards 
spread all over India, had its origin in the province 
of Y^unnaii, wffiere a Catholic priest encountered 
it in 1871 under the name of yang-tzU jEf J-, It is 
quite possible that this too, as in the case of the 
Black Death, may be traced to the marmots of the 
Himalayan and Altai Mountains This view is 
supported by the work of American investigators, 
who have found plague in an endemic form among 
the ground squirrels inhabiting the Rocky Mount- 
ains The last epidemic occurred in Manchuria 
and North China in the winter of 1910-11, known 
as the Pneumonic Plague, which in a few months 
killed over 60,000 people Thia outbreak wss 
traced to some bubonic cases in the Astrakhan 
district (Russia) where it has been endemic for 
scores of years 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION.— Plague 
is an in8idiou« disease, beginning slowly, and then, 
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if not suppressed in tirae^ developing with unusual, 
virulence. The outbreak in 1894 at Hongkong 
has maintamed its course to the present time, 
and has invaded India, South China, Cochin China, 
Japan, Formosa, Australia, the Philippine Islands, 
South America, West Indies, United States, Cape 
Colony, Madagascar, Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, 
Mauritius, Straits Settlements, Hussia, West Africa, 
Siberia, Marseilles, Hamburg, and even England 
The total number of deaths due to it approximate 
ten millions, of which six millions have occuried 
in India With increase of knowledge of its cause 
and prevention, however, there is every sign of its 
dying out Taking the two cities of Bombay and 
Hongkong, hotbeds of plague some years ago, we 
hnd that in 1915, only 599 cases were reported in 
the formei city and 144 in the latter 

CAUSES — The actual organism of plague is 
a small, non-motilc, straight bacillus discovered 
by KiTASATo in 1894 It grows and stains in a 
characteristic manner, is easily killed by heat but 
can withstand very great cold Besides man and 
the rat, it may attack all sorts of rodents as well 
as rabbits, and dogs and even cats. When once 
it outers the human body it rapidly multiplies in 
number, and if death occurs the bacillus may be 
found in almost every organ of the body The 
usual form met with is the bubonic variety, caused 
by the rat flea. Thanks to the excellent work of 
the Indian Plague Commission and painstaking 
researches earned out m different parts of the 
world during the last twenty years, our knowledge 
of the plague has immensely increased. The follow- 
ing 13 a summary . — 

1 Both the black rat {Uus Tattvs) and the 
brown rat (Mus dcruniamis) are the princip- 
al agents by which bubonic plague is can- 
ned from place to place Just before an 
epidemic occurs, these rats may be seen 
dying in large numbers, and migration and 
increased mortality of these animals are 
ominous signs of coming plague in a 
community. 

2 The rat infects man through the rat flea 

(usually Xanopsylla but sometimes 

CcTatojihyllus fmetatus), which appears to 
convey the germ in a mechanical manner. 

3 There is no fear of man infecting man in 
the bubonic type. In pneumonic plague, 
on the other hand, the greatest danger is 
experienced, owing to direct infection 
through the breath 

4. It is quite possible that fleas and other 
insects attached to the baggage or clothing 
of infected persons may contribute to the 
spread of the disease, but a more potent 
factor IS tHe migration of infected rats, 
carrying with them innumerable fleas 


5. Insanitary conditions have little or no 
relation to the occurrence of plague, except 
in so far as they favour infestation by rats. 
In pneumonic plague, insanitary habits, 
such as spitting and overcrowding, tend 
to spread infection. 

6 Bubonic plague is more prevalent in warm 
weather, whereas the pneumonic type is 
most dangerous in winter. 

TYPES OF PLAGUE.— Throe types of plague 
may be distinguished . — 

Bubonic, Pneumonic and Septicemic 

(a) The Bubonic variety may be seen in a 
mild or severe form. In the former case {Pestts 
tiunm) the patient suffers for a few days from 
lever with swelling of the glands and perhaps 
suppuration, and there ib no danger. Such cases 
often occui at the beginning of an outbreak The 
severe bubonic variety constitutes 80 per cent, ol 
all cases The stage ot invasion is characteiized 
by headache, backache, stiffness of limbs, a feeling 
of anxiety and restlessness, and depression of 
Spirits The fever gradually rises until the fourth 
day, when it drops a few degrees and then rises 
again The tongue turns brown, the patient feels 
very ill and may die. 

Swelling ot the glands (buboes) is usually pre- 
sent in the gioin, sometimes in the aam-pit, some- 
times in the neck. Bacilli can always be detected 
in the fluid obtained by puncturing the buboes 

Suppuration of the buboes is a good sign Ked 
spots (haemorrhages) frequently app -ai on the skin, 
and when extensive arc bad omens Nearly ten 
per cent, ot untreated cases ot bubonic plague 
lecover in an epidemic, but if serum is used, 20 26 
per cent may be saved 

(b) Pneumonic or Pulmonaiy Plague was 

considered a rare type until the Manchurian out- 
bieak of 1910-11 It begins with sudden fever, 
shoitncss of breath, headache, bone ache, cough 
and discomfort in the chest region, alter an incuba- 
tion period of 2 to 3 days. Very soon the fever 
increases, the pulse becomes fast and small, marked 
signs of lung involvement are observed, and a pink, 
liquid, frothy sputum is coughed up containing 
enormous numbers ot plague bacilli Owing to 
difficulty of breathing, the patient becomes blue 
in the face, signs of bleeding in the mucous mem- 
branes appear, and the patient dies in 2 to 4 days 
after the first appearance of symptoms No auth- 
entic case of recovery has been recorded It is 
perhaps the most virulent type of all known 
diseases > 

(c) The Septicemic type may be the result 
of bubonic or pneumonic infection. Haemorrhages 
are common, and the bacilli are always present 
m the blood. 
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HOW TO DETECT PLAGUE.-»This must be 
left to the trained doctor, and requires the mainten- 
ance of a laboratory where the appliances for the 
detection of plague and other infectious diseases 
are at hand Plague itself is easily diagnosed, 
as the organism causing it has peculiar features. 
Unless proper measures are adopted, the hrst few 
cases may be overlooked, leading to disastrous 
results In all suspicious cases, the medical man 
examines under the microscope either the bloody 
contents of a bubo or the phlegm coughed up by 
the patient Once diagnosed the necessary notifica- 
tion and preventive measures will be undertaken 
by the medical attendant. 

PLAGUE PKEVENTION— The prevention 
of plague is based upon common-sense laws for the 
prevention of most infectious diseases, such as, 
the establishment of isolation hospitals, laboratories, 
tiainod sauitaiy stalls, and education of the gendial 
public in matters of hygiene 

On the piinciplo that bubonic plague la 
piinianly a lat disease, any measures which 
are taken should be duet tod towaids the 
extermination of these pests and their allies, the 
fleas For this jiurposc, all new buildings should 
be made lat-pioot so as not to allow any loophole 
for rats to bleed, inlected old buildings should 
either be rebuilt or have their floors and ceilings 
made rat-proof, godowns in particular should be 
real ranged so as to house as few rats as possible 
In tins work rat traps and poisons (pieierably 
made with phosphoius) may be freely used There 
is no need to curtail seiiously the freedom of 
human beings, for, apart laom rats, these are 
negligible in the dihsemination of bubonic plague 
Hitherto most authorities have laid too much 
stress upon the human and too little upon the 
rat factor as a means of combating plague All 
farts point to the need of dealing with the rat 
population in an inlected district rather than 
interfering with the fice mo^ement of the travel 
ling public The extension ot intectioii into clean 
territory may be prevented by supci vision of 
outbound shiiiping, destruction ot lats in ships by 
fumigation, rat-pi oofincr of railway-cars, inspection 
of cargo, etc To these precautions additional 
safety may be secured by restrictions regarding 
loading and the use of rat-guards, etc A simple 
workable method of plague prevention, which has 
been adopted by the Shanghai Health Department 
under Dr Stanley, may be mentioned here — 

Public Measures 

1 Survey of plague deaths among man and 
rats 

2. Careful storage of refuse in ratproof 
receptacles, and daily removals. 

3 Rat-proofing of houses, temporary and 
permanent. 


4 Rat destruction by trapping and poison, 
beginning at the periphery and working 
towards the centre, 

6 Preventive inoculation, beginning with the 
sanitary staff. 

Individual Measures Motto: — No rats, no 

plague A house that is rat-proof is plague-proof * 

1. Hid your house of rats by trapping and 
poisoning 

2. Make your house as rat-proof as possible 

3. Provide no food for rats Keep everything 
clean, and store everything in properly 
covered iron receptacles. 

4. Use solid floors wherever possible 

6 Inspect regularly openings for drains, 
furniture, etc, 

6 Burn all trapped or poisoned rats Send 
those found dead to the Health Office, 
using tongs for handling. 

7. Get vaccinated if exposed to infection 

8 In case of difficulty communicate with the 
Health Officer 

Prevention of Pneumonic Plague entails a 
different method of procedure Here the routine 
examination of rats is unnecessary unless cases of 
plague have occurred among them before. Being 
espentially a man-to-inan infection, pneumonic 
plague must be strictly controlled from the begin- 
ning Patients suspected of the disease must be 
at once removed to the isolation hospital and the 
diagnosis made from the sputum. Those who 
have been living with the sick must be taken to 
the quarantine station, and examined frequently 
cveiy day As soon as definite signs of plague 
appear in any one, he must be segregated in a 
simflar way All members of the hospital and 
sanitary staff must wear properly fitting gauze 
masks.. These masks are easily made from a piece 
of gauze 2i feet long, covering a piece of cotton 
wool (4 inches square), and divided into three 
slips at either end for tying over the head This 
mask IS the best protection against infection 'and 
may be changed daily Disinfection of the infected 
quarters should be undertaken as ordered by the 
authorities 

Preventive inoculation is usually done with 
Haffkine’s vaccine, and has been proved successful 
in bubonic cases During the pneumonic epidemic 
no vaccine of any sort proved effective. Serum 
treatment has saved 20-25 per cent, of cases in India 
No other medicine is x)f any avail in Plague See 
Plaque Conference; Tarbagan [W ] 

PLAGUE CONFERENCE, INTERNATIONAL. 

The plague carried off 50,000 people in Manchuria in 
the winter of 1910-11, and the Chinese Government 
thereupon invited the eleven foreign powers repre- 
sented in Peking to send specialista to meet in 
Conference and discosis both the nature of the 
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disease and methods for prevention. Some forty 
delegates and deputies met at Mukden from April 
11 to April 28, 1911, under the presidency of Dr. 
Wu Lien -TEH. A Eeport was published See 
Plague 

Report of the International Plague Con* 
FRllENCE, 1912. 

PLAIN; the Central plain or Great plain of 
C^hma has been formed by the alluvial deposits of 
the Yangtze and the Yellow River. It is some 
900 miles long, stretching from Peking to Hang* 
chow, and its width vanes from 150 to 500 mile.s, 
the total area is about 200,000 square miles It 
includes most of Chihli, part of Shantung, the 
larger half of Honan, all Kiangsu and part of 
Chekiang The Grand Canal traverses it from one 
end to the other 

PLANCH ETTE, a fortune-telling device u'-ed 
in some parts of China A question is written on 
paper in the temple and immediately burnt at the 
altar , two men, holding the ends of a V-shaped 
instrument with a projecting style, wriite the answer 
of the god on a trayful of sand. 

Giles The Civilization of Chma^ p. 67 

PLAYFAIR, GEORGE MACDONALD HOME, 

a native of Dublin, was appointed student-mtei- 
pretcr in China in July, 1872 He held various 
posts as Acting-Consul or Consul 

He was? a student of botany and made a fine 
collection in Pakhoi and from Formosa, including 
quite a number of no\eltie’= What he has been 
best known by is his Cities and Towns of Ohma^ 
a most useful work, to a great extent a revision ot 
Biot’s DtcUonnaire du V dies Ckmoi^es The 
book appeared in 1879 and an enlarged edition was 
published in 1910 

Bretschneider IIiHory of European Bofnmcal 
Disco otnes xn China 

PLOCEINAE, a sub Family of the Plocttdae 
It comprises the Weaver-birds, etc The following 
species are found in China Muma topda, M 
oryzivora, the Java Sparrow, M, sincnsxsj 
Uroloncka acuticanda, all these occur in S China 
The Java Sparrow has been taken in S E China 
where it is occasionally seen. M topda and M 
acuHcaudn are abundant from the Lower Yangtze 
southwards. 

PLOVERS. See Ltmicolae 

PLUMAGERY. Enamelled headdresses for 
women, with kingfishers’ feathers inlaid,” are 
made at Canton and Ningpo, and ornaments of 
silver or copper filagree, m the shape of combs and 
earrings. A beautiful effect is produced by alter- 
nating azure, ultramarine and sapphire blues with 
filagree flowers and dragons, interspersed with 


artificial pearls This plumagery bears a striking 
resemblance JrO that of the Aztecs. 

Ningpo Customs Report, 1869. 

PLUMS, Prv?iu8 sp , ^ lu For some unknown 
reason the plum is not very much cultivated in 
China The be.H are found in Shantung. A 
remarkable fruit grown there is called h-hsing or 
plum apricot, apparently a hybrid, grafted on seed- 
ling plum stock The fruit is large, red and very 
sweet and aromatic The best are grown xn the 
neighbourhood of Ch‘ing-chow fu 

Meyer Agntultiual Explorations ^ etc 

PLUM-TREE PASS. See Mti-ling Pass. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREN MISSIONS. The 

“Open” Brethren have a number of representatives 
in China, more oi less connected with communities 
m the Biitish Isles, the home addrosses given in 
the Protedant Missionary Directory being in Bath 
and Glasgow There is but little organiJ^atioii 
either in Great Bntain, oi on ithe field, between 
the vaiions groups of missionaries, who are returned 
in the Directory under the heading, Christian 
Missions in Many Jiands 

The first worker to arrive in China was Mr 
11 Stephens who began in 1889 in Shih-tao, ( G S ) 
about ninety mile.s Houth of Cheloo Weihaiwei 
Wdb o(cu])io(l in 1892, and there are in all four 
stations in Shantung 

Ml Si’LPTiENb in 1897 began woik in Inner 
Mongolia, and the six stations now occupied m 
(’hilili, are apparently the result of this effort 

A thud woik was begun in 1883 when Wu 
Ch'eng Chen in Kiangsi (since given up) was 
(Kcupied Kiukiang was made a station in 1894, 
and there are now eleven centres in this pi o\ nice, 
the hugest being in Nan <h‘ang tu yfj ^ (opened 
1897), where Mr and Mi'^ H (' Kingham of the 
Bicthien Mission with their child weie killed in a 
not in 1906 

The number of Brethren Missionaries at the 
above mentioned twenty-one stations was eighty one 
in 1917, but there are in addition a number of quite 
independent w^orkers, holding Brethren views* 

It IS characteristic of all of them, that they 
do not publish statistics or periodical reports In 
the case ot the work mentioned above, accountb 
appear from time to time in some of the journals 
and newspapers issued by the Open Brethren ni 
Great Britain, through which subscriptions for 
the work are also received 

POETRY. Chinese poetry begins with the 
Odes which form the Shth Ching. They are 305 
m number, and it is said they were culled by 
Confucius from 3(XX) to which he had access, and 
that &omo of them were composed as far back as 
the time of the Great Yu, who founded the Hsia 
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dynasty in 2206 b c. The> are short ballads, 
generally having four ^ords to the lino and mostly 
rhymed They ore in foui sectionb, (i), popular 
ballads of tho feudal stateh, specuneiis of which 
were sent by the vassal lords to the Emperor that 
he might judge ot the manners and moials of the 
people, hence called kuo fCng |j9 ]g 4 “the mannens of 
tho states (n), Odes sung when the noble enter- 
tained hus vassal® (lu), Odes sung at gatherings 
ot the feudal nobles themselves (iv), Odes used at 
the funerals apd memorial services ot the Chou 
sovereigns All have the marks ot piimitive poems, 
in their simplicity, the homely vigoui ot their 
metaphoiSj then ruggedness, and their archaifams, 
and, but for tho notes given with them, it would in 
some cases be imposhible tor piesent-day scholars to 
under‘s tand them They aic very valuable tioin 
tho light they thiow on the manners, of that i emote 
period, but the sense of their simple, natinal beauty 
has been greatly obscured by tlie zeal of comment a 
tors, who have lead into thorn tho most fai -fetched 
political meanings, much as some divines have 
“spiritualised” some parts ot Sciipture Every 
line of tho Odes has been studied by Chinese 
scholars as carefully as Euiopean scholars have gone 
into the Gieok and Poman classics, and divines 
into the Bible Forming one of the Five Scriptures 
they are momorized hy every advanced student, and 
are a storehouse of allusion for all forma of litera- 
ture It IS notewoitliy that they jue ballads of 
jicace 

From the time of Confucius to tho second 
century b C. the poetry is of a totally different 
character from the Odc<i, the metro being so 
irregular and wild* as to bo in educible to rule 
Sometimes rhyme is used, but most frequently not , 
in fact, the poetry only differs from prose in its 
poetical imagery and elevation of language The 
most famous poet of this period is Cn*u Yuan ® 
(fourth century b c ), who wrote the famous Li Sao 
UBl or Lament, a long poem of “nine songs on 
his own misfortunes as a loyal minister of State, 
fallen on evil days through the jealousy of fellow- 
officials 

His nephew, Sung Yu ^ , also an official, 
waa a famous poet of the school Ch u Yuan 
founded His poems with those of his undo and 
some written by Ching Ch‘a are known as 

the Elegies of CVu (q v.) This style of poetry 
continued right into the Han dynasty, and Chia I 
Jtffit. 'Tung Fang-so and others have left 

us poems from the second century b c 

With the establishment of the Han dynasty, 
Confucianism finally triumphed over its rivals ; and 
with the renewed cult of the classics, the influence 
of the Odes made itself generally felt on the poetry 
of the time With Mei Sh^o ft JR , (died m b c ), 
modem poetry may be said to begin, as he virtually 


introduced the five-syllabled line. Two of the Han 
Emperors, the fourth and the sixth, were famous 
poets In the 26 years when tlie Han dynasty was 
tottering, — ^the g Chien-an period, — we meet with 
seven potta called after the period, one of them a 
descendant of Comucius (20th generation) Some- 
timcb the iiotoiious Ts‘ao Ts‘ao ^ and his eon, 
Tb‘AO (’mu Wljl, are added to make nine 

In the time ot the Three Kingdoms, (3rd 
century A i> ), another set of seven poets is met 
with, known as the Seven Sages of the Bamboo 
Glove The most famous of these were Liu Ling 
S'] ^^>d Hsiang Hsiu |8t}^, the author also of 

a valuable commentaiy on Chuang Tzfi, left un- 
finished at hiB death In this whole period the best 
known name is that of T‘ao Ch‘ien born 

365 a i> His most famous poem is probably The 
Ponchhlos^om Fountain 

Chine®.o jioetry reached its peifection in the 
T'ang dynevsty (a d 6(X)-9(X)) In 1707 a complete 
collection ot the T'ang poems was published, 
arranged in 900 books, and containing about 
49,(XX) poems The (J’hinese variously divide the 
poetical woik of this time into three or four 
period*^ The, greatest poet of all was Li (T‘ai) Po 
( jfcl 6 a native of modem Ssuch^uan, (a d. 
705 762), who lived the typical Bohemian’s life, 
gay, dissipated and drunken, with a tragic end 
“An Immortal banished to earth,” was the dictum 
ot a courtier on him, Tu Fu (712-770), the 

scholarly poet jiar excellence, was great in other 
depaitmenth of literatuie also, but unsuccessful as 
an official Han Yu (768-824), usually known as 
II AN Wil'N Kung ft ^ one of the most famous 
names in Chinese literature In addition to much 
o\quisite prose he wrote an immense amount of 
poetry, mostly in lighter vein Po Chu-i ^ & 

(772-846), at one time President of the Board of 
War, wiote, amongst many beautiful ihings, the 
famous poem of The Everlasting Wrong* Ssd 
K‘ung-t‘u td © B (834-908), a famous Taoist, and 
a Secretary of the Board of Rites, is known as the 
last of the T'ang poets. His works are highly 
phllo'^ophlcal and difficult to interpret Thesse are 
but a few among many famous names. Quite a 
number of these poets show clearly the influence 
of Buddhist and Taoist idea®. That art which 
conceals art is at its best in T'ang poetry 

Under the Sung dynasty poetry became more 
conventional, form was worshipped too exclusively, 
and there were fewer poets who were only poets,— 
\ e , every literary man as such was also a poet. 
The greatest names are Ou-tanq Hsitj 
( d 1072), CH‘fiN T*uan |3R (d 989), Yang I 
(I (d 1030), and Shao Yung 8R M (d. 1077) 
Kao Ohu-nien K IB fld > known by one poem, a 
simply poignant little lyric, reminding one of 
Heine. 
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The Mongol dynasty's poetry tills etght large 
volumee^ but in quality it was not by any means 
equal to that of the preceding dynasties* 

In the Ming dynasty quantity lb still greats 
but great poets are few and far between* The first 
name is also the best, viz,, Hsieh ChSk, m 
(13694416). 

Ill the Ch'ing dynasty, Yuan Mbi S ^ 
(17164797), IS one of the most popular writers, and 
far and away the best of the few poets. 

The poetry of every age, including the Odes, 
contains the work of poetesses as well as poets. 

As to the form of Chinese poems, most of them 
are exceedingly terse; the lines are few and short. 
The twelve-lined poem, p*ai lu is considered 

ideal, and was the one set at the great public 
examinations (until 1905, when the old system was 
abolished) ; and eight-line compositions are also 
favoured The four-lme poem known as the chueh 
m or stop-short, which reached perfection under the 
T'arigs, is very difficult, but much admired 
According to some, the name implies that the poem 
ends abruptly, leaving the reader to continue the 
tram of thought suggested. Another explanation 
IB that the four-line poem was regarded as composed 
of two couplets severed from the eight-lme poem, 
selected and combined within certain limits at the 
will of the poet, though others hold that the four- 
line poem IS the foundation on which the lu and 
2)*at lu have been built up. 

The rhymes in the chueh are generally arranged 
as m the quatrains of Fitzgerald's Omar Khayyam, 
the first, second and fourth rhyming. 

In addition to the above, there are many other 
forma, some very ancient; these are often grouped 
under the generic name of Fo /u KSJK, showing 
that they are intended to be set to music, or to be 
chanted or recited to some musical instrument. 

There is nothing corresponding to an epic in 
Chinese poetry, nor to drama as we understand it, 
though songs are introduced into all Chinese plays , 
nor are there long satires like the Dunciad; and 
the long narrative poems are generally neither very 
poetical nor very elevating. Pastoral poems are 
also wanting, agriculture having been the occupation 
of the people for milleninms, to the exclusion of 
pastoral pursuits. There are didactic coropoeitions 
in plenty; but the most beautiful of all Chinese 
poems are those descriptive of Nature, and showing 
a passionate love for all her moods. 

In Chinese poetry every line is complete in 
itself, ie., there is no enjambement From the 
T*ang dynasty down, the line is genially of 
seven or five syllables; in the former the caesura 
occurs between the fourth and fifth syllables, and 
in the latter, between the second and third. The 
Odes, as hae been noticed, are mostly in four-word 
lines, but this form is now seldom used. Three- 


word lines are met with occasionally, a famous 
example being the Trimetneal Classic, and a poet 
of the Ming dynasty is said to have written a 
thousand pieces in this form. It is also common 
m the doggerel with which China abounds, from 
nurv-ory ihymes to some petty mandarin's exhorta- 
tion to the ^*silly people ” The T‘ang poets mostly 
used five, and seven-word lines, but some wrote in 
“an-cient style." ' 

Khyme is apparently considered essential. Most 
of the Odes have rhymes, and m those cases where 
they are lacking it is probably that they have been 
lost through changes in pronunciation, and many 
Chinese scholars ha\e advocated forcing the ihyme 
by alleiing the pronunciation of the characters when 
reciting the Odes A Sung scholar named Wu I 
ft ^ I educed this to a system and published a 
work with the title of the * Khyme mender,* Yun pu 
«?f8 Great attention has been paid to the whole 
question of rliymes, and rhyming dictionaiies arc 
common One of the oldest extant is the SH 
Kttang yun, the carlicbt known edition of which is 
of the time of the Sung dynasty , this gives the 
rhymes as used m the T‘ang and Bui dynasties, 
which differ widely from tliose of the Odes. The 
rhymes which are obligatory on poets and versifiers 
of the piesont day are, however, those of K'ang 
Hsi's Thesaurus, and these, again, differ 

from the current pronunciation The Chinese lan- 
guage IS weak 111 ihyniing endings, owing to the 
paucity of sounds, and this shortage is increased by 
the rule that all rhymes must agree also in tone , but 
the poets are very ingenious m overcoming this 
defect 

With regard to the tones, for the purposes of 
poetry they are of two classes, the even and the 
oblique. In the strictest forms, these must occupy 
fixed places in the lines, being so arranged that an 
even word in one line corre.sponds to an oblique in 
the text But this is not always insisted upon 
Sometimes only the last words correspond, except 
in the first and last lines of the poem, where agree- 
ment is compulsory; and if the first line begins 
with an even, the second must begin with an oblique 
tone and vice versa Also, in seven -word metre, 
the second, fourth, and* sixth sounds must conform 
to rule, and in five-line metre, the second and 
fourth. In modern poetry the tone must be satisfied 
in the rhyme also, as mentioned above, but in 
ancient forms this was not the case It is a 
disputed point among Chines© literati, whether any 
attention was paid to the tones of the rhymes used 
in the Odes, and there is evidence that the tonal 
system of the Chinese was not complete till some- 
where about the fifth century of our era 

The most marked feature of Chinese poetry, 
as of all Chinese fine writing in general, is paral- 
lelism. It recalls in many ways the Hebrew poetry, 
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and Chinese parallels, like the Hebrew, may be of 
several kinds, antithetic, or correeponding, or con- 
structional ; but they are much more exact, thought 
not only answoiing to thought, but word to word, 
tone to tone, and particle to particle 

All these things, the monosyllabic unmflectod 
words, the shoitnoss of line, and of poem, the 
balance of tones, the restrictions as to ihymes, and 
the strict parallelism, make a fine Chinese poem a 
kind of mosaic, or of woid-embroidcry, which is 
more suitable lor exprcsfaing some dainty fancy or 
passing mood, than for dealing with lofty subjects, 
or long narrations The polish is very high, but 
could not be sustained to great length ; or being so 
sustained, would probably pall upon the reader 
Oiigmal poems are regularly inserted by witters 
of Chinese novels, as a relief fiom tlie prose, in the 
same way as song? are introduied into the dramas 
Owing to the terseness of the language, the 
wealth of classical and historical allusions, and the 
great divergence between Western and Eastern 
civilization, it IS almost impossible to tianslate a 
(’hinese poem into a Western tongue, without the 
delicacy being destroved in the pioccs^ 

Legug Chinese ClassicSf vol iv; Giles* 
Chinese Poetry in Enqli'^h verse, Budd Chinese 
Poems, dTIeiivey Saint Denys Pohies Modernes, 
Davis Poetry of the Chinese, Allen Booh of 
Chinese Poetry; Chalmers • Rhymes of the Shi 
Kmq, China Review, vols vi and ix ; Cordier : 
Bill Smita, col 790 [C E C ] 

POISONED BREAD. See Ah hum 
POLAM BRIDGE, Bridges 
POLECAT. See Mustelidoe 
POLITICAL PARTIES. The political party 
system of *China had its oiigiii in a revolutionary 
Society or T^ung MCng Hui (Alliance Society), 
which was lormed by Chinese revolutionaries under 
the leadership of Dr Sun Yat Sen in Japan in 1901 
The Revolution of 1911 brought this party into 
direct political action in China. It stood for 
complete party government through a cabinet res- 
ponsible to the national parliament It was' strongly 
opposed to Yuan Siiih-k‘ai Its program did not 
obtain ready acceptance ; accordingly in August 
1912, the party name was abandoned and the mem- 
bership associated itself with several smaller polit- 
ical groups, in the formation of the Kxio Min Tang 
(Democratic party) 

The Kuo Min Tang, formed in this manner as 
a coalition party, obtained a majority in the national 
assembly elected in 1913. The party supported 
local 8©if-governinent, national centralization and 
gov eminent thi*ough a party cabinet. Being held 
responsible by President Yuan Shih-k‘ai for the 
attempted revolution during the summer of 1915, 
the party was dissolved by presidential order on 


November 4th of that year and its members were 
ejected from the National Assembly. 

The Chin Pu Tang was formed in 1913 out of 
various smaller groups for the purpose of opposing 
the Kuo Mm Tang in Parliament. Among its 
foundois were Liang CH‘i-cn‘AO and Hsiunc 
S iiin-LiNG. The party was allowed to exist alter the 
dissolution of the Kuo Min Tang. 

When President Yuan Shih-k*ai embarked on 
his adventure of establishing an empire he was 
opposed by the leaders of both the Chin Pu Tang 
and Kuo Min Tang This latter party, while 
officially dissolved, nevertheless had maintained its 
actual existence During their joint efforts in 
opposition to the monarchy in 1916, it was agreed 
by both parties to dissolve their corporate existence 
and to act henceforth in unison for the welfare of 
the country However, as soon as the parliament 
had been re-convened in August 1916, the old group- 
ings leassorted themselves, and while the names 
weie not officially used, they continued to stand for 
actual societies of public men The members of 
parliament formed numerous groups, some of which 
were associated with one, some with the other party, 
while otheis proclaimed themselves non-paitisan 
A list of these groupings is hereto appended In 
August, 1917, the Chin Pu-tang officially re-assumed 
the u^e of its name While no such formal action 
was taken by the Kuo Min Tang the same result 
was produced in its case In political opinion and 
action tlie Chin Pu Tang contains the more moderate 
elements, some of whom lean toward constitutional 
monaichy. The membership of the Kuo Min Tang 
contains the more radical democrats However, 
great diversity of political opinion exists in both 
parties 

List of PoUtieal Cluhs at Peking, collected 
from the Chinese Press, 

Yuan Lu iffiijSE, non-partisan 
Shang Yu Hui non-partisan. 

I Y'u She an offshoot of the Kuo Mm Tang. 

T*ao Yu tS ESI) ^ branch of the I Yu She (Kuo 
Min Tang). 

Ching Lu nm, non-partisan. 

P‘ing She zpitt, „ 

Su Yuan , ,, 

Heng Sh6 Rfjjjtb) >) 

Cheng Hsueh Hui 91 , a branch of the I Yu 

She (Kuo Mm Tang), 

Pmg Ch‘en Chu M Pu (“1916 Club”) 

a branch of the I Yu Sh6 (Kuo Min Tang). 
Hsicn Yu Hui a branch of the Yen Chiu 

Hui (Chm Pu Tang). 

Haien Fa Hsieh I Hui a branch of 

the Y^en Chiu Hui (Chin Pu Tang). 

Haien Fa Yen Chiu Hm RJfe Jilf an offshoot 

of the Chin Pu Tang. 
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POLO, MARCO. The great traveller was 
born at Venice in 1254, the eon of Nicolo Polo of 
noble blood His father and uncle travelled to the 
borders of Cathay and visited Khubilu Khan 
He sent them back on an embassy to the Pope 
They staited to return to the East in 1271, taking 
young Marco with them and reached the court of 
Khubilai about May 1276. Marco pleased the 
Khan and was employed in the public service, 
travelling far and wide, and acting also for three 
years as Governor of the great city or district of 
Yangchow. The three Polos came to Venice again 
in 1295. Thiee years later, m a seafight between 
the Venetians and the Genoese, Marco with 7,000 
more was taken prisoner It was while he was a 
prisoner that he dictated his travels to a fellow- 
prisoner In August of the next year, 1299, he 
became free again, and we know little of his later 
life The probable date of his death is 1324 

His book IB one of the greatest and most 
interesting of all books of travel, fascinating to all 
students' of geography and the Mediaeval East 
The great edition m English is Colonel Yule’s, 
revised by Cordier 

POLYANDRY. The taking of a single wife 
for a number of brothers is a common and res- 
pectable form of marriage among the Tibetans 
It i!- no doubt giounded in the low morality of the 
race, but it can be defended by them on very 
reasonable grounds In the mountain pastures 
where it obtains, above 12,000 or 13,000 feet up, 
labour is almost impossible to women Even life 
without labour is extremely difhcult for them, 
where robbery is common and husbands must be at 
work away from home Life there us also nomadic, 
and women are impedimenta whenever camps are 
struck. At those altitudes also the rearing of 
children is a difficult matter Having but one wife 
and family among brothers simplifies the question 
of property, which need not be constantly divided 
into smaller and smaller holdings. 

In spite therefore of the repugnacnce which the 
practice arouse in the western mind, travellers 
have been obliged to point out some advantages of 
the system under the conditions where it is found 
Missionaries, both Homan Catholic and Protestant, 
might give much information on the subject, but 
they are probably restrained by delicacy and by 
their relations with their Societies. 

Defloration is the right of the eldest brother, 
and the first-born child is by oourtesy regarded 
os his. 

The practice is found in a looser form among 
all Tibetan communities, even where there can be 
no plea of necessity, except in the populous valleys 
of Eastern Tibet^ where children are desired, and 
here polygamy is the rule instead. 


It has been stated that a kind of polyandry 
practised among the lower classes near Amoy 

Baber: Western China^ p. 97; Wilson. .4 
Naturuhtit ui Western Chtna, vol i, Journal 
O nn A S , vol XX, p 36 

POLYGAMY. In China legal polygamy is not 
possible A ‘secondary wife* is taken without 
scandal if the first wife has no son ; and many rich 
Chinese do not look for this excuse But the true 
wife always preserves her status, and the others 
are concubines merely. 

POMEGRANATES, Pumca granatum^ tgf 
Shih liu, are not indigenous m China but were 
introduced from Central Asia at the beginning of 
our era. 

In Shantung a large number of varieties is 
found, from dv^arf plants with a few small fruits 
to trees 15 or 20 feet high bearing Iruits a pound 
or more in weight Some varieties have the fruit 
white outside and red inside , others have it white 
within and without. 

Most pomegrantes in China are, however, grown 
for ornament, not for the fruit, and the flowers are 
double The colours of these vary from white 
through pale red to very dark. 

The Chinese think the fruit has medicinal value 
Meyer Agricultural Explorations, etc. 

POMELOS. See Oranges 

PONGEE, 7^ iSI, pH chi or cAtA, 

the former meaning ‘own loom,* the latter ‘home 
woven ’ A kind of silk, on which the firm’s name ib 
stamped with the above characters following it 

Fauvfx derived it from ® the 

wheel on which the thread is reeled 

The export of pongee for 1916 was p 9 ls 24,266, 
value Hk TLs 7,813,378. 

PONTAIN, an island mentioned by Marco 
Polo, and identified by Pauthier and Yule with 
Bintang, south of Malacca Fointt 

POO TOO- See P^uVo. 

POOTUNG, m m fu lung, ‘East of the 
(Huang) p‘u * To the dweller in Shanghai this 
generally means the part of Shanghai across the 
river, opposite to the Bund It is however the 
name of tho whole district lying between the 
Huang p‘u (Whangpoo) and the sea, as far south 
as the Chekiang border. 

POPULATION. The question of the popula- 
tion of China has been a vexed one for many 
decades : the margin of difference between maximum 
and minimum estimates is very great. Thus the 
Customs Returns for 1910 give a population of 
almost 440 millions, whereas the Minchengpu census 
of the same year found only 331 millions. With the 
addition to the former of Sinkiang, Tibet, and the 
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dependencies^ the former becomes 448 millions, and 
with the same addition, plus Manchu Military 
Organization and a necessary addition to Ssuch'uan 
(vido Vhuta Year Booh, 1916), the later figure is 
brought to 342 6 millions, a difference of over 100 
millions. The ('hina Inland Mission in their 
publication The Chmese Empire (1906) adopt the 
hgures of the “census’* of 1902, described in the 
bulletin of the American Geographical Society for 
December 1902 as having been made with more 
than ordinary care and acceptable as a satisfactory 
approximation of the population, but by Rockhill 
ajj “nothing more than a guess of the Chinese Board 
of Revenue” as “there is not a scintilla of evidence 
to show that any census was taken for the purpose 
of the apportionment of the indemnity to the 
l^owers.” 

The following comparisons will show how wild 
the estimates of some obhorvers have been, or how 
incautiously statements have been accejited Thus 
The ChiJtebc Empire state-, {p 31) that the popula- 
tion of Soocliow 18 700,000 (in 1906) ; Richaud’s 
Vomprehvnsihe Geography (p 159) gives it at 

500.000 (m 1908) and the Cu>tom^* Decennial 
Report for 1911 states that it was m 1909, 266,524, 
bv official census Canton is geneially credited with 
“one and a half to two millions of people, with 

126.000 boat people in addition,” and the ihtsioms' 
Deoiennial Report of 1901 goes so far as to say, 
“The estimate of 2,400,000 is probably not over the 
mark for the numbers afloat and ashore” ; but 
long lesiderit missionaries at the same time estimated 
the land population at not more than 600,000 to 

700.000 and the boat people at 50,000 In the 
Decennial Reports the Foochow Repot t gave 

the population of Fukien as from six to eight 
million, while the Amoy Repot t's figure was 

30.000. 000 fc5Buch*uan is credited with nearly 

72.000. 000 in the latest i^usfoms R( ports^ but there 
is a foot-note to the effect that IIosie estimated the 
population at 45,000,000 Tarkeu, who knew the 
province as well as Hosie, agrees with him that 
its population has been greatly over estimated (vide 
China . Past and Present), and so did the Lyons 
Commercial Mission 

From the earliest times of their history the 
Chinese have made every few years enumerations 
of the adult population of the Empire The history 
of the census in China may be divided into two 
parts During the first, extending from the firsit 
recorded count in the 23rd century b c. (when the 
figures were 13^ millions — Wang Tao) down to 
1712 A D, with a few exceptions, the number of 
tax-paying households alone was recorded In the 
second period the total number of individuals is 
supposed to have been taken It was the Manchu 
dynasty which first set itself to ascertain the 
numbers. Although an Imperial edict in 1712 


ordered the total number of inhabitants to be given, 
no such return was given until 1741, after repeated 
orderii by the Emperor, when the number was found 
to be 143,412,000. 

With regard to early times, Ma Tuan-lin gave 
the population in the ninth century b c. as 

13,700,000, living north of the Yangtze, a figure 
approximating to that of the first census, but re- 
presenting (according to Wells Williams, The 
Middle Kingdom, vol i, p. 260) 65% of the number 
for China as it now is, which would therefore have 
had nearly 22,000,000 souls at that time During 
the Ilan dynasty, from ad 1 to 156, when the 
territory over which the ten censuses taken by that 
line was substantially the same as at the present 
day, the population varied between 50 and 60 
millions, and in a d 606, when China was again 
united under one rule, the figure was 55^ million ; 
in 756 ad it was about 61 million (according to 
Biot, Journal Asiatique, 1836, as quoted by 
Rcckhill), who states that the population was 
about the same when China was again united under 
the Sungs at the end of the eleventh century (during 
which ten censuses were taken). A century later, 
after the Mongol conquest, the number, kept down 
by terrible warfare, had not increased Under the 
Ming*?, according to Rockhill, the population 
increased very slowly , in 1578 (when the last Ming 
census out of 21 in all was taken), at a time of 
profound peace and prosperity, the population was 

63,600,000 souls 

Under the rule of the Manchus enumerations 
were made nearly every year Parker has recorded 
them, as shown in the Tung hua In m 

the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol Ixii, 
Part I 

From 1651 down to the present time the figures 
of the returns vary with such extraordinary 
lapidity, so unlike anything noted in the earlier 
enumerations, that they must be regarded as fanci- 
ful (Rockhill). 

An exhaustive study of the question may be 
found in The Middle A'lnydow, chapter v Wells 
Williams is numbered among those who accept the 
very highest figures ; he argues as to the probability 
of their being approximately correct, from the 
intensity of cultivation, the high birth-rate, plurality 
of wives, overcrowding, and other considerations 
W W Rockhill, on the other hand and to a lesser 
extent E H Parker, disbelieve the figures. No 
attempt will be maiio by the present writer to give 
any estimate, but the following table, showing 
mimimum and maximum figures, will be found 
interesting The 3rd column is that supplied in 
1886 to Rockhill by the Board of Revenue, and 
the 4th is that of the 1910 census, taken by house- 
holds, and not by heads. 
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I. 

IL 

111. 

IV. 


Mluirouni 

Maximum 



Anhui 

14,080,000 

36,000,000 

20,596,983 

14,077,688 

Chehtang 

. 11,580,000 

28,800,000 

11,684,843 

18.942,655 

Chlhl! 

. 20,930,000 

32,570,000 

17,937,006 

22,970,654 

Fukien 

8,500,000 

80,000,000 

23,502,794 

8,656,678 

Hoiian 

22,880,000 

85,810,000 

22,117,036 

22.376,616 

Hanun 

18,000,000 

23,600,000 

21,006,171 

20,683,187 

Hupeh 

.. 21,200,000 

35,280,000 

33,600.192 

21,266,144 

Kttusn 

3,800,000 

10,380,000 

5,411,188 

3,807,883 

Kiangsi 

. 11,000,000 

26,530.000 

21,541,406 

16,264,874 

Kilingstt 

15,380,000 

87,800,000 

21,259,989 

16,379,042 

KWHUgSl 

5,140.000 

8,120,000 

5,151,327 

5,426,356 

Kwangtung 

23,700,000 

32,000,000 

29,740,05.> 

23,696,366 

Kvrek'hoiiv 

5,000,000 

11,300,000 

7,609,181 

9,266.914 

Shansi . , 

.. 9,120,000 

17,030,000 

10,791,341 

8.422,871 

Shantung 

. . 25,810,000 

88,000,000 

36,616,701 

25,813,685 

Shensi 

6,730,000 

10,310,000 

3,276,967 

6,726,064 

S/echwaii 

45,000,000 

79,500,000 

71,073,730 

54,506,600 

Yuunau 

Total 

4,000,000 

12, 7 JO, 000 

11,721,676 

8,049,672 





Chino Proper 271,770,000 

505,7 70.(X)0 

377.626,298 

302,111,344 

Mmichnrta 

12,740,000 

20,000,000 


12,742,360 

MougoltH 

1,800,000 

10,000,000 


1,800,000 

Siukiung 

1,000,000 

2,490,000 


1,768,500 

Tibet 

2,2OO,OO0 

0,600,000 


2,195,496 

‘^9,000,000 


289,610,000 

544,760,000 


829,617,760 


*lnfunto under tulx not cuuniciutud, but CMtiinated ICoiiLutL] ) 


The authorities for the above are as follows . — 
Maximum figures * 1902 estimate of Board of 
Revenue, followed by the StatC6ma?i8 Year Book 
for many yeariv, but now abandoned in fa\oui of 
the figures of the census of 1910 Nevertheless, 
these figures are given here, as it is on their 
authority that the population of China is so often 
roferied to as being “well over 400 millions “ The 
mavimuni figuiea flora the State^nian'b Year Book 
are for Honun, Hupei, Kansu, Kiangsi, Shansi, and 
Tibet. Those for Chekiang, Kiangsu, Kuangsi and 
Shensi are from T/ie Middle Kingdom, vol. i, p 264, 
and are stated to be from Ountovis lif'jjorts made 
in 1882 High as they are, they should supposedly 
be still higher in the generation that has passed 
since then The Cu&toms Annual Ite'ports for 1910 
give the highest figures found, in the case of Anhui, 
Kuangtung, and Shantung, the Minchengpu census 
of 1910 has the highest for Chihli, Hunan, and 
Kueichou, for Fukien the Amoy Customb* Decennial 
lieport for 1901, for Yunnan, Richard’s Geography, 
and for Ssuch'uan the Russian investigator Popoff, 
who got his figures from the Peking Government 
For Manchuria the authority is The Chinese Empue, 
and for Mongolia, Dr. A. Williamson and I)r 
Edkins are quoted in the same book 

As regards the minimum figures, the 1910 
census is responsible for Anhui, Fukien, Honan, 
Hupei, Kansu, Kiangsu, Kuangtung, Shansi, Shan- 
tung, and Shensi The Statesman's Year Booh 
give® the figures, (as from the same authority as 
above) for Chekiang and Kuangsi (and in these 
cases an increase should be allowed for, as the date 
given IS 1902). For Hunan, the Customs Decennial 
Beport of 1911, for Kiangsi, Mr. Clbnnell (Beport 


on Kiangst); (for Kueichou and Turkestan The 
Chinese Empire, for Ssfich^uan, Sir A. Hosia, for 
Yunnan, the Mengtsz Customs Beport; for Man- 
churia the 1910 Census; for Tibet and Mongolia, 
Richard's Geography, are the authorities. 

One point should be noted : it is a mere figure 
of speech to talk of China’s four hundred millions . 
the Chinese Government does not claim a population 
of more than about 330,000,000 for all China proper. 
The latest published figures are 332,639,000 (Vide 
Shanghai Times of 20th February, 1917). On the 
other hand Rockmill's estimate of 270,000,000 only 
(1914) seems somewhat low. 

Bate of Increase . Rockhill has examined the 
progress between 1743 and 1783, a period during 
which the enumerations were all presumably made 
in the same manner Ho finds that from 1743 to 
1749 the annual rate t>i increase was 2 90 per cent , 
from 1749 to 1757 it fell to 0 91 per cent , to ri^e 
between 1757 and 1761 to 1 37 per cent , falling again 
t ) 0 73 per cent between 1761 and 1767, and to 
0 57 per cent from that date to 1771 The next 
change is jihenomenal Between 1771 and 1776 it 
w’as 5 per cent , but between 1776 and 1730 it fell, 
without any known reason, to 0 86 pei cent, to 
rise again between that date and 1783 to 2 34 
per cent The aveiage rate of mcrease dmiug the 
whole period was 1 83 per cent Compare this 
with Japan, where, though muth more favourable 
conditions exi*t than in China, the average yeaily 
incioa‘'e of the poi>ulation fioni 1872 to 1899 was 
only 1 04 per cent Compare also with India, where 
the censiiq of 1911 revealed that the population 
(315,132,000) had incrca«;od in ton years by ^even 
pci cent , or 0 70 per cent annually The Chinese 
rate of increase can hardly be higher than these. 

[NS] 

S Wells Williams The Middle Kingdiom, 
chap v; E H Tarker China PaU and Present, 
chap 31 ; W W Rockhill Beport of the Smith- 
sonian In^Utvte, 1904, pp 659 676; .4?i Enquiry into 
the Popidation of China (R P Tenney), U S 
(’ONSTJLAR Report on the Chine Census of 1910 
(July 13, 1911) , British Consular Report on the 
Province of Kiangsi, 1903, (m which are interesting 
notes on the population question generally) , Customs 
Decennial Reports, passim^ The Chinese Em^pire, 
passim 

NB It will b« noticed, as Ulnstiatlnpc the Incertltnde of 
rotnrns, tU it there is a discrcpimcy helwecii the two vernions of 
the 1910 CeuBUH (line 13 of this article and Tublc IV iibovo). The 
first, 342 6 millions, 18 from Mr TPNun’s Report, and the ^eeon^!, 
329 6 milltonB, Is from RookmillVi figures (vide American deogra- 
phle Society’s Journal for September 1012) 

POPULATION, FOREIGN. The followinR 
l»t IS tabulated from the Ctjstoms TIbpohts, the 
figures being for the year 19].6, 
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American, 6,680; Austrian, 296; Belgian, 286; 
British, 9,099; Danish, 397; Dutch, 277; French, 
2,374 ; German, 3,792 , Hungarian, 34 ; Italian, 400 ; 
Japanese, 104,276; Norwegian, 327; Portuguese, 
2,293; Kussian, 55,235; Spanish, 366; Swedish, 
423; Non-Treaty Powers, 169 . Total, 185,613. 

PORCELAIN, IS t%*u. The word is from the 
Portuguese porcdlunaj a cowrie shell, which was 
so called because its shape resembled the rounded 
back of a little pig, porcelain at its 6rst intro- 
duction to Europe reminded people of the polished 
shell and it accordingly received the name porctl- 
lana^ porcelain. 

There is no accepted dehnitionp of porcelain. 
It 18 pottery, very hard, compact and fine, especially 
it IS translucent The Chinese do not include 
translucency in the connotation, but call opaque 
pieces tz'u, if they give out a clear, resonant note 
on being struck The gradual passage from simple 
pottery to real porcelain makes a definite boundary 
line impossible The difference ls in the scientific 
skill with which the ingredients are mingled, the 
intimacy of the blend and the intensity of the 
filing process. 

The materials used are kao-lin and pe-tun-ize 
The former is a clay formed by the decomposition 
of the felspar of granite rocks, it is infusible at 
Lhe highest furnace temperature It is sometimes 
•ailed china-(lay, the Chinese name is simply the 
name of the district fioni which the clay is got, 
[see Kao hn) Pe-tun tze is weathered granite or 
>ther crystalline rock containing felspar and mica, 
which quartz sand may have to be added It 
IS fusible in the furnace tSometimes it is called 
:hina-stone , the Chinese name means ‘white bri- 
luettes/ because of the shape in which it is pi spared 
tor handling, (see Petuntze) The resulting por- 
•elain depends largely on the quality of these 
naterials and on the proportions in which they are 
nixed For on these two things depends the 
.emperature necessary to be u«ied', and the tompera- 
-ure again decides what colours it is possible to 
ay on. 

A veesel having been moulded by hand or thrown 
in the wheel is first left to dry m the air , in most 
•ases the glaze is then applied and the vessel is 
ubjected to a single firing, — the grand fen as it is 
ermod. If enamel colours are to be applied, one 
r more subsequent firings will be necoesary The 
laze is prepared by mixing certain special varieties 
>f pe-tun-tze wuth an impure lime It is almost 
ransparent, so as not to conceal the whiteness of 
he porcelain, but sometimes colours may bo mingled 
dth it, for pieces which are to receive no further 
ecoration. It may be applied by sprinkling, blow- 
ag or brushing it on, or the vessel may be dipped 
1 it. The glaze is more easily fused than the paste 
f the porcelain, and on being fired these unite 
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intimately. Sometunee colours are laid on the clay 
vessel after it has been either air-dried or once 
baked, and before glazing. The more common 
method of decoration is by the use of enamels, 
which are a flux of lead silicate coloured with 
various metallic oxides, these are applied over the 
glaze, Mid fixed by subsequent firings 

The Chinese and some foreign authorities date 
the earliest beginnings of porcelain m the Han 
dynasty, which covered two centuries before and 
two after our era began. Most foreign students 
consider the latter part of the T'ang dynasty as 
the eaihest date, towards 900 a.d. But even of 
that period theie are no specimens extant, the 
earliest being the productions of the Sung dynasty, 
A D 960-1260, and these are extremely scarce. Until 
a century later than the fall of that dynasty there 
was no painted decoration, and all colouring was 
111 the glaze During the Mmg dynasty, from 1368 
to 1644, the decoration was nearly always by 
coloured glazes or by painting under the glaze, 
although enamels over the glaze were introduced 
Fiom the end of the Ming dynasty to the present, 
over-glaze enamel decoration has been most used 
and has been brought to perfection 

Some of the terms connected with ceramics will 
be found in their own places in this book • see 
Enamel, Sang de hmnf, etc. 

During the last thirty yeais or so there has 
been much scientific study of Chinese art and a 
craze also for collecting examples One result has 
been the immense multiplicaiion of books on Por- 
ceUiii Some are mere popular guides calculated 
to iinslcad , fui an example, one book gives the 
hirnple or silly dictum that when “the empty double 
ling is found,” (as the mark at the bottom of a 
piece) “it is a certain sign that the piece was made 
duiing the reign of K'ang Hst ” Other works are 
scientific, sympathetic studies by men who know; 
while some are glorious descriptions with artistically 
colouied pictures of the best examples in the great 
collections, these are inaccessible to most men 
through their costliness The few works referred 
to below are the more important of the more easily 
obtainable book<. The chief collections of porcelain 
accessible to the public are the Franks Collection 
at the British Museum, the Salting Collection at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Grandxdieb 
(Collection at the Louvre in Paris and the Collection 
m the Metropolitan Museum at New York. See 
Chxnaware; Pottery; Ching ti chin. 

Bushell ’ Chinese Art; and Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain; Gulland Chinese Porcelmn, 
Monkhouse Chinese Porcelain; Dillon Porce- 
lain; Hobson : Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, 
HipriSLBY : A Sketch of the History of Ceramic 
Art in China; JuLiEN : Hxstoire et Fabrication de 
la Porcelain chinoiae; Goasa and Blacker : Chinese 
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Porcelain and Hard Stones; Latjfer : The Begin- 
nings of Porcelain in China, 1917. 

PORCELAIN TOWER, THE, IS 

f'f'U See Pagodas. 

PORPOISE. The flesh is much prized for its 
fljjvour, but IS also regarded as very poisonous. 
With many precautions as to cutting away certain 
parts of the flesh, long boiling, ^tc , it is eaten with 
more or less impunity It entors the nvcrs in the 
early spring, ascending the Yangtze a thousand 
mile*!, as far as the rapids Those caught in rivers 
'Would appear to be more poisonous than those taken 
in sea-water 

Macgo\nan (^htucsv Itciunlci, vol. xvii, p 45 

PORTA DO CERCO, the batiiei between 
Macao and the Chinese teiritoiy It was the scene 
of an engagement on August 19, 1840, when the 
British attacked and scatteied a camp of hostile 
Chinese troops, both by hte liom ships and by a 
landing party The Portuguese lemained strictly 
neutral 

PORT ARTHUR, )l|fl H Lu shun Vou, at 
the southcin point of the Liao tung peninsula It 
\ivas so named by Admiral SEVMOim m 1860, when 
the British loices were ni Ta-lien Bay, because it 
was discovered, so to speak, by Jneut Author 
(afterwards Admiral Authuu, r b ) while seeking 
for a suitable haibour It was formerly China’s 
chief naval arsenal, but was taken by Japan in the 
war of 1894 Russia obtained a lease of it in 1898 
and strongly fortified it In the war between 
Russia and Japan it was attacked by the Japanese 
fleet on February 8, 1904, and was besieged on the 
land side from May 1904 to January 1, 1905, when 
it capitulated 

The Japanese name for it is Riojun It is the 
headquarters of the Japanese civil and naval 
administration of the Kuantung province 

The town is divided into two parts, called 
‘old* and ‘now’ ; the old dates fiom the Chinese 
days; tho new fiom the Rus'^ian occupation The 
harbour is always free from ice The West Harbour 
was made a free poit on July 1, 1910 The town 
IS indirectly connected by rail with Dairen, Itho 
journey taking one hour and a half The popula- 
tion, not including military forces, la over sixteen 
thousand, the larger half being Japanese and the 
rest nearly all Chmese 

The Russo-Japanese War gave occasion for an 
enormous mass of literature , those referred to 
below are a few dealing especially with Port Arthur 

Jambs, D. H. : The Siege of Port Aithur, 
Ashmead-Bartlett . Port Arthur, the Siege and 
Oapitidation; Norregaard : The Great Siege, 
Tretyakov : My Experiences at Nan Shan and 
Port Arthur; Nojine : The Truth about Port 
Arthur; VixxiERS ; Port Arthur; Smith, W R : 


The Siege and Fall of Port Arthur; Seymour, R H. 
My Naval Career and Travels, 

PORT EDWARD. See Weihaiwel 

PORT HAMILTON, If ^ Si > ^ small group 
of I'^lands south of Koiea, occupied by Great Britain 
in 1885, and evacuated February 1887 ca a guarantee 
fiom the Chinese Government that neither the 
islands nor any othoi portion of Korean territory 
should be occupied by a foreign power 

Herslpt China Treativu , 3rd ed , p 499. 
PORTUGUESE RELATIONS WITH CHINA- 
J^oitugal has the honour of being the first of the 
Ruiopcan nations to open up direct intercourse with 
C'hiiia In 1616 Perestuello, sent flora Malacca 
in a native ship by d’Albuqueuqub, came on a 
voyage of enquiiy The next year de Andrade with 
foui Portuguese and four Malay ships, reached 
St John’s (San ch‘uan) and was allowed to entex 
Canton Unhappily, a year afterwards the good 
eftett of his conciliatoiy behaviour was destroyed 
by the arrival of his hi other Simon, who conducted 
himseU in i>uch an arrogant and tiuculent way that 
the Chmese wcie driven to oppose him He had built 
a loll, hut was blockaded, and escaped with 
difhcultv, 'while his bi other was diiven, away, and 
the envoy from Poitugal whom he had bt ought, 
Thomi I'litFS (</ r ), was put in prison and perhaps 
died tliciv Shortly aftei another envoy anived, 
hut was attacked and most of those with him killed 
Eaihei than this, about 1517, Portuguese had 
leached tho Fukien coavt, peihaps under Mas- 
c’ARENHAS, and traded at Chuichcw, (Ch'uan chou) 
and Foochow A colony was aho established at or 
neai Nmgjio, named Liampo In time, however, 
the licentious and overbearing conduct of tho colo- 
nists became such that in 1545 imperial orders were 
given to attack them, and it is stated that 12,000 
Chii’-tians peribhod, including 800 Poitugueso, while 
35 of their ships were destroyed In 1549 a similar 
mAssacro took place at Chiuchew, through the same 
cause : tho'^o who escaped fled to the island of 
Lampacao, near Macao. 

In 1557 they gained permission to occupy the 
extremity of the ‘island* or peninsula of Macao, the 
Chineso building a wall across the isthmus, with a 
single gate in it From the beginning the position 
was only held by means of gifts or bribery The 
sum officially paid to the Chinese was at first 
Tls 1,000 per annum ; in 1691 it became TIs. 600 ; 
in 1740 it became Tls. 500, which was paid till 1849 

The relations of Portugal and China are almost 
confined to Macao matters; hut about 1860, when 
piracy was exceedingly troublesome, the Portuguese 
did almost all the convoying of Chinese ships on 
the coast. 

The coolie traffic, which had been such a dis- 
grace to Macao, was brought to an end in 1874. 
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It was not till 1887 that Portugal's fust treaty with 
(’hina was made (See Macao, de Andrade^ etc.). 

The following is a complete li^t, in two parts, 
of the Minii^ters who have represented Portugal at 
Peking 

(I) — List of the Governois of Macao and 
other officials of the Colony who represented 
Portugal in the Court at Peking piior to the 
e^tcihlishnient of direct leprescntation 


Nuiiie Iho (loMTiiors 

Hiul Dttii 1 otti( 1 iIh 

h( ill HI >lmiio 

wh< 11 thi \ 

ll-HUIIII ll t UH till* 

i'liltllKUt hb Hi |>H hi ii. 
tatiM* III (’hiiiu 

ViSCONDE DE 

Governor 

1874, a& Minibtei 

S J anuario 
Jose Maria JiOBO 

Governor 

Deo 7, 1874, as 

d' Avila 


(’barge d’Affaiies 

Carlos Euoenio da 

Governor 

Jan 10, 1877, 

Silva 


(diarge d’Affaires 

JoAQUiM Jose da 

Govcinor 

& Aug 1, 1877, 
as Minister 

Nov 28, 1879, as 

Gra^a 


Minister 

JobE Alberto 

Colonial 

Mat 24, 1883, as 

CORTE Re^l 

Secietarj 

(Miarge d'Affaires 

Thomas de Souza 

Governor 

May 14, 1883, 

Roza 


as Minister 

Firmino Josi da 

Govornoi 

)ct 13, 1886, 

(/USTA 


as Minister 

JoAO Jose da Silva 

Acting 

Oit 19, 1888, as 


Governor 

Charge d’Affaires 

Francisco Tetxeiua 

Governor 

Feb 9, 1889, 

DA Silva 


as Ministei 

CusTODio Miouel 

Govern (>i 

Mar 14, 1891, 

da Borja 


as Minister 

Manufl de Paes 

Colonial 

May 10, 1891, as 

Sandr Castro 

Secretary 

Charge d’Affaire^ 

Alb\no Alves 

Acting 

Mar 18, 1893, as 

Branco 

Governor 

Charge d’Affaiies 

Alfredo Pinto 

C’olonial 

June 8, 1893, as 

Lello 

Sec I eta r y 

Charge d’Affaires 

Jose M de Souza 

Governor 

Mar 28, 1894, 

Horta e Costa 


as Minister 

Alfredo Pinto 

Colonial 

Feb 18, 1897, as 

Lello 

Secretary 

Charg^ d’Affairec 

Eduardo Rodrigues 

Governor 

May 14, 1897, 

Galhardo 


as M mister 

Arthur Tamagnint 

Acting 

April 18, 19(X), as 

Barbosa 

Govornoi 

Chaige d’Affaires 

Albxno db 

Acting 

July 25, 1900, as 

Magalhaes 

G ovcrnoi 

(ffiarge d’Affaires 

Jose M de Souza 

Governor 

Aug 12, 1900, 

Hort\ b Costa 


as Mini'ster 

Alfredo Pinto 

Colonial 

Mar 17, 1902, as 

Lello 

Secretary 

Charge d’Affaires 

Aenaldo de Nov AES 

Governor 

Dec 17, 1902, 

Bebello 


as Minister 


(II) — List of the Ministers and Charges 
d'Aflaires of Poitugal in China, since direct re- 
piesentation was established m Peking 
Jose de Azevedo Castello Bkanco, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to China 
From January 24, 1902, until October 10, 1902 
Oabuiel d* Almeida Sanotos, Charge d’Affaires 
ad interim From October 10, 1902, until 
December 2, 1907 

M \RTiNiio j>e Bjiedehode, Charge d'Affaires From 
De< .^rnber 2, 1907, until September 10, 1911 
Barao de Sendal, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to China and Japan (with 
residence in Tokio) From April 20, 1908 until 
3910 

Hlniik^ue O’Connor Martins, Charge d’ Affaires 
ad interim Fiom September 10, 1911 until 
May 21, 1913 

J Bataliia Dll Freitas, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Mini^vtei Plenipotentiary to China and Japan 
(with lesidence m Peking). From May 21, 
1913 

POSTHUMOUS MARRIAGE. Marriage 

I ♦POST OFFICE, CHINESE. Early m the “six- 
ties," during the first few winters 
^ketch^^^ alter Foieigii Itepiesentatives took 
up their residence at Peking, the 
X egation and Customs mails were exchanged between 
Shanghai and Peking, under the auspices of the 
Thungli Yamen, by means of the Government 
couiieis employed lor the tiansmission of official 
desiiatches IL was then lound convenient to 
aiiango that the Customs should undertake the 
tchpuiihibilUy of making up and distributing these 
mails, a piattue which, lor the oxerland seiMce 
dunng the winter moiitha, iiivohcd the creation of 
Postal Depaitments at the Inspectorate and m the 
Customs Houses at Shanghai and Chinkiang, and, 
sun daily, lor the transmission of mails by coast 
stcameis during the open season, the opening of 
qudsi-postal Departments in the Tientsin and other 
coast port Custom Houses At that early date it 
could bo seen that out of this simple beginning 
might bo elaborated a system answering other and 
laiger requirements on the principle of a National 
Post Office This idea gradually shaped into form 
and had already so much ingratiated itself m the 
official mind that in 1876, when the Chefoo Con- 
vention was being negotiated, the Tsungli Yamen 
authorized the Inspector General to inform the 
Baiiish Minister, Sir Thomas Wade, that it was 
propat cd to sanction the establishment of a National 
Postal System and willing to make it a Treaty 
stipulation that postal establishments should be 
opened at once. Unfortunately, through, so to 
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postal clause was omitted from the official text of 
speak, a conspiracy of silence, the insertion of the 
the Treaty, and thus the project was postponed 
sine die. Meanwhile, however, the experiment was 
persevered with and warmly encouraged by the 
Imperial Commissioner Li Chung-t*ang, who pro- 
mised to “father” it officially as soon as it proved 
a success Hence the more formal opening of Post- 
al Departments at various Custom Houses, the 1878 
experiment of trying a Native Post Office along- 
side the Customs Post, the establishment of Customs 
couriers from Taku to Tientsin, and from Tientsin 
to Peking, and the Customs winter mail service 
overland from Tientsin to Nowchwang, from Tien- 
tsin to Chefoo, and from Tientsin to Chmkiang, 
as also the introduction of Customs postage stamps 
m 1878 

The growing importance of the Service thus 
quietly built up and its convenience for regular 
communications with Peking and between Treaty 
ports were not only appreciated by the Foreign 
public, but were also recognized by the Foreign 
Administrations having postal agencies in China 
In 1878 China was formally invited to join the 
Postal Union In the same year, while on a visit 
to Pans, the Inspector General was sounded by 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs as to a 
possible way of withdrawing the French Post 
Office in Shanghai} and while, more than once, 
the British Postmaster General at Hongkong ex- 
pressed his readiness to close the Hongkong Post 
Office agencies along the coast, arrangements were 
actually discussed for the absorption by the Customs 
Department of the Municipal Post Office at Shang- 
hai. But no definite response to these overtures 
could be given, or final steps taken, before the 
Chinese Government had declared its intention to 
undertake national lesponsibilities ; and the Cus- 
toms Department continued to satisfy only certain 
wants and prepare the system for further develop- 
ment till, 20 years after the Chefoo Convention, 
the Decree of the 20th March 1896 appeared This 
Decree created an Imperial Post Office for all China, 
to be modelled on Western lines, the organization 
and management of which were confided to Sir 
Roburt Hart, who fxom that date acted in the 
double capacity of Inspector General of Customs 
and Posts. 

This long hesitation on the part of the 
Chinese Government formally to recognize and 
foster an institution known to have worked with 
such profitable results in Foreign countries, from 
both public and revenue standpoints, may be to 
tome people a matter of surprise. But it must not 
be forgotten that from immemorial times the Chinese 
nation had possessed two postal institutions : one, 
tbe I Chan H Imperial Government Courier 
Service), deeply rooted in official routine \ the other, 


the Native posting agencies, long used and re- 
spected by the people Both gave employment to 
legions of couriers and were still considered necess- 
ary to the requirements of an immense nation } they 
could nhither be suppressed, transformed, nor 
replaced at a stroke. The Impetial decision there- 
fore only gave final sanction to a new and vast 
undertaking, but abolished nothing 

In connexion with the establishment and work- 
ing of the service in its experimental stage, the 
Inspector General has placed on recoid the valu- 
able services of two commissioners, Mr. H. Kopsch 
and Mr. G Detiung, the former for preliminary 
investigations and suggestions, and the latter for 
initiating and superintending courier arrangements 
and office details while Commissioner for Postal 
Affairs at Tientsin On the issue of the Imperial 
Decree the Customs Statistical Secretary at Shang- 
hai, then Mr Kopsch, was appointed to act also 
as Postal Secretary and, under the Inspector 
General, superintend postal work generally In the 
following year it was found necessary to have the 
Postal Secietaiy at the Inspectorate General in 
Peking and Mr. J A Van Aalst, then Acting 
Chinese Secretary, was additionally entrusted with 
the duties of Acting Postal Secretary At the 
beginning of 1899 as the work had greatly increased 
and the Inspector General himself could not afford 
so much time to it as before, Mr van Aalst was 
appointed Postal Secretary, to assume, under the 
Inspector General, entire charge of the Postal 
Department in order that he could devote his time 
and energy exclusively to postal business He 
remained in charge till the autumn of 1901 and 
under him the bulk of the pioneer work of the 
system as it now exists was accomplished The 
Money Order and Parcel Post services were in- 
ti educed and detailed staff woiking rules for all 
branches of postal work weie i&sucd Above all 
a legular system ot evtension was inaugurated 
Hitherto postal facilities had been confined to the 
Treaty Ports. Now^ each Treaty Port Post Office 
was considered the central Office of a postal district 
throughout which subsidiary Offices began to be 
opened, all subordinate to, and superintended by, 
the Treaty Port Office In each district the Com- 
missioner of Customs was Postmaster “ex officio.” 
Under him was appointed a special staff, foreign 
and Chinese, to transact postal duties, the foreigners 
being mostly detailed from the regular Customs 
staff. Mr VAN Aalst was succeeded by Mr. T. 
PiRY, a Frenchman, who with only a short break 
has piloted the service ever since. To his able 
administration and skilful organization is due in 
large measure the credit for an efficient service 
functioning over the length and breadth of China, 
from Corea to Kashgar and from the River Amur 
to the borders of Tonkin and Burmah. 
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Under the control of the Inspector General^ the 
Post Office organization was naturally developed 
on the same lines as the Customs, this being 
especially so as regards staff English became the 
official language of the foreign and senior Chinese 
staff, all official correspondence, unless with other 
Administrations, being m English or Chinese In 
course of tune it was found necessary at the larger 
centres to relieve the Commissioners of Customs 
of their postal duties and responsibilities Postal 
Commissioners were installed and progress and 
development became still more lapid At the same 
time the fact was not lost sight of that the control 
of the Service must one day revert to the Go\ein- 
ment and in any changes in organization the way 
was gradually prepared for this step The transfer 
was actually accomplished on May 28th, 1911, when, 
under Imperial Decree, Mr F A A glen, then 
Officiating Inspector General, handed over the 
Service to the Ministry of Posts and C communica- 
tions. The separation was brought about at the 
instance of Shbng Kung Pao (Sheng Hsuan-huai), 
then Piesidont of the Ministry Mr PmY was 
appointed Postmaster General (|ft iHI) with control 
of the staff and the executive similar to that 
exercised by the Inspector General of Customs in 
the Customs Admiiiibtration, but subordinate in rank 
to a Chinese Director General the titular 

head of the Service The first Director General 
was Li Cuing -fang, then Acting Senior Vice- 
President of the Ministry Since the separation 
it has been arranged that Mr Piuy’s successor 
shall bear the foreign title “Associate Director 
General’* instead of Postmaster General His 
Chinese title and functions, however, will lemain 
unaltered In appointing a Frenchman to bo head 
of the Seivice ou separation from the Customs, 
China was fulfilling certain obligations to France 
An exchange of notes between the two Governments 
m 1898 stipulated that when the Chinese Govern- 
ment organized a definite postal service with a 
high functionary at its head it proposed to call for 
the help ot foreign officers and declared its will- 
ingness to take account of the recommendations 
of the French Government in respect to the selection 
of staff This engagement was made more explicit 
by a further exchange of notes in 1902 

A detailed account of the postal operations of 
all these years would make an in- 
Development. interesting volume The 

Imperial Decree of 1896 gave sanction to a 
national post office but this was nob sufficient to 
bung the idea into favour with provincial author- 
ities without whose assistance progress and develop- 
ment were impossible. Further, from the day of 
its birth the new organization had to contend with 
keen competition from the two older postal systems, 
and long and persevering effort, combined with the 


introduction of better services and the use of steam 
communication, was necessary before it could* in 
any measure establish itself in the estimation of 
the commercial classes and thus overcome the 
natuial and deep seated prejudice against it Indeed 
the full confidence of the public and officials was 
not gained till the service came directly under the 
Ministry of Communications. A few months there- 
after followed the Revolution and only then were 
the I Chan services finally abolished m favour of 
the Post Office A number of native postal agencies 
still linger on, most of them undei taking in addi- 
tion some mercantile business and making their 
profits mainly by transmitting bank drafts, sycee 
and trade parcels. These establishments have all 
along been allowed to function practically' without 
restriction alongside the Post Office and it is ex- 
pected that a Postal Law or some other Government 
enactment will ultimately be necessary to deal with 
them. These are only a few of the special difficul- 
ties w'hich the service has had to contend with in 
the course of its development. Many others could 
be cited * annual floods, perpetual brigandage and 
piracy, famine, plague, not, rebellion, civil war 
and, from beginning to end, a debased currency 
All thes<e have made development a continual 
struggle and, in view of this, the record of achieve- 
ments must be considered extraordinary The 
manner in which communication is maintained 
between all points is especially praiseworthy 
Every available means of transport is used : con- 
tract steamers on the coast and large rivers ; railways 
where they are opened , steam and motor launches, 
junks, hoiig boats and post boats on inland water- 
ways , and, on the numerous overland routes, 
mounted or foot couriers, mules, carts, and wheel- 
ban ows As roads in inland China are mere paths 
in diy wcathei and tracts of deep mud m rain, 
the great piopoition of overland transportation is 
done by couriers Uveiland lines are established 
even' m most out-of-the-way places; on many, 
couriers with light mail (letters and postcards 
and newspapers paying letter rates) run day and 
night and, whatever difficulties may have to be 
surmounted, these services are seldom or never 
mteirupted. The daily stages for couriers vary 
but often rise to 100 It (33 miles) ; the speed main- 
tained averages 10 li per hour. In all 6807 couriers 
were employed at the end of 1916 These men run 
from point to point in all weathers according to 
fixed schedules, incidentally braving dangers from 
wild beasts, robbers, floods and often local dis- 
turbances. While they are now less interfered with 
by highwaymen than formerly, still every year adds 
to the toll of murdered and wounded 

A network of courier lines exists all over 
Manchuria and is gradually spreading over Inner 
Mongolia A mounted courier service across the 
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Gobi Desert connects Kalgan with Urga and 
Kiachta, tho total distance ol 3,620 li (1,206 miles) 
being done in eleven days Smkiang (Chinese Turk» 
estan) has now over 50 postal establishments and 
16,690 h (5,230 miles) of courier lines From Kuan- 
yintang (Honan), tho present terminus of the Lung 
Hai railway, a continuous chain of day-and-night 
couriers, for the most part mounted, runs through 
Tungkwan, Sianfu, l^anchowtu, Ansichow, and 
thence via Tihwafu (Urumtsi) to Kashgar on the 
holders of Russian Turkestan Tho total length 
of this line is 10,843 li (3,614 miles) which makes 
It the longest couriers' line in the world The time 
taken when there are no delays is 40 days Heavy 
mail matter (parcels, books etc ) for Siantu and 
other poirith on the line is tran'-ported on mules 
it amounts to an average of over one ton daily 
Tho service of heavy mails through the Yangtze 
gorges to ('hengtu, the capital ol Sauih'uan, and on 
to Tibet shows no lesb enterprise Ref ore merthant 
steamers ventuiod up the uver to Chungking, a 
fleet of fast post boats was Siiecially buiit to ply 
between Chungking and Ichang through the dang- 
erous rapids Even though lull advantage is taken 
of whatever steam seivice there now is, tlmty two 
post-boats are kept busy, carrying ovei 20,000 bags 
of mail matter annually Wrecks aie not uncommon 
but mails aiio nearly always recovered For the 
sake oi speed, light mails for Chengtu and the 
West are carried overland all the way fiom Hankow 
by day-and-night couriers. Hankow letters are 
delivered m Chengtu (1023 miles) in 13 days and in 
Tntsienlu (1313 miles) in 18 days From Tat&ienlu 
a line continues 376 miles fuither to Batang, the 
^Jpwn of the Tibetan Mai die'? In normal 
.thi^, ji^ linked up with the Tibetan system by 
Bii border to Chamdo so that there is 

overland communication from Peking to 

fj iii 

These facts illustrate m a geneial way the 
efficiency and extent of the seivice In the more 
populous and industrial districts tho netwoik of 
lines IS very highly developed Every town of 
any size or importance is postally connected, the 
fastest means ol transport being always a\ ailed ot, 
railway, steamea, launch, boat, or courier In 
Kwangtung province there are 1025 Offices and 
agencies established and 31,021 It (10,340 miles) 
ol courier lines with 13,669 h of steamer and boat 
lines . m Chihli, 935 Offices and agencies and 33,048 
U of courier lines, in Kiangsu, 561 Offices and 
agencies and 8,554 It of courier lines with 12,076 It 
of steamer and boat lines. Even distant and 
poverty-stricken Kweichow possesses 196 offices and 
agencies with 15,296 It of courier lines In fur- 
ther development, attention is being concentrated 
•on linking up country villages round all important 
centres by a system of rural box-offices at which 


special couriers call every two ca* three days, There 
are already several thousand of such established 
and they will be given the status of agencies as 
the increase of their mail matter warrants it 

In tho domestic Money Ordei system the Pobt 
Office renders the public a convenience which is 
specially appreciated On account of the innumer- 
able and evei fluctuating mediums ot exchange, as 
well as the dangeis connected with transmitting 
specie overland, money older operations are a 
constant source oi anxiety to the Postal Authorities, 
but BO far they havo met with unqualified success 
The basis ot exihange is the full value silver dollar, 
the same as is used for other postal purposes. 
Conditions in China necessitate a somewhat unique 
procedure Stamps to the value lequiied are 
affixed in line on the money older form The form 
IS then cut in two with scissoib in such a way that 
each pait boaib one hall ot each stamp One paifc 
then SCI V Ob as the Money Order and the other as 
the Advice Though cumbersome m practice the 
acivice IS winning great populaiity, the value of 
money orders issued ituica&cd liom six million 
dollais lu 1911 to almost sixteen million m 1916 

Natiually the advent of railways has proved a 
great boon and the Ooveinment has been fai -sighted 
enough to recognue the value ot the Post Office as 
a national asset not only in spreading light and 
Icanrng, but also in tending to overcomo the old 
intei-p'iovincial bariieis ot jealousy and misunder- 
standing, and in torming and stiengtheiimg national 
aspiiatioiife and national unity due piniciple has 
been decreed that on all (Government lailways 
an ommodation shall be piovided lico for the 
carriage of mails and panels On private-owned 
railways mads are cofliicd by coiitiact launches 
licensed under the ('ubtoms Inland Waters Regula- 
tions must also carry mails tree, not nccessaiily 
parcels, Cliiiiese steamers on tlie other hand are 
under contract The lollowing table shows the 
iccord ot progress m quinquennial peiiods since 
1901 


1901 

1906 

1911 

1916 

Offices and 




Agencies 176 

2,096 

6,201 

8,797 

Articles ot moil matter 

posted 3,500,000 37,000,000 126,000,000 250,432,273 

Parcels 

posted 42,000 

400,000 

954,000 

2,232,100 

Courier 

litieb — 

163,000 

319,000 

421,000 

Steamer & 

boat lines — 

17,000 

46,000 

64,700 It 


Money Orders 

issued _ .?2, 308, 000 $5,900,000 $16,965,000 
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. The service comprises the following 

^and*s5lf districts which as a rule 

correspond with the provinces of 

the country 

DiUftrict District 

Diitrict, Head Office Diatrict Head Office 
(-hihli lientsin Kiangsi Nancliang 

Shansi T‘aiyuanfu Kiangsu Nanking 

Honan Kaifeng Shanghai (Local) Shanghai 

Shensi Sianfu Anhui Anking 

Kansu Lanchowfu Chekiang Hangchow 

Sinkiang Tihwafu Kukicn Koochow 

Manchuria Moukden Kuangbung Canton 

Shantung Tsinan Kiiangsi Nanning 

Ssuch‘uan Chengtu Yunnan Yunnantu 

Hupei Hankow Kueichou Kuoiyang 

Hunan Changsha Tibet* IJiasa 

Each disUict is administered by a postal Com 
nussioner stationed at the Distiut Head OAko 
T he scat of contiol is the Diiectoiate Cleneial 
of l*osls in the Ministry of Communications, 
Peking The Diiectorate Oeiicial falls into two 
sections, the office of the Diiectoi General and the 
ofhee of the rostmaster General (Associate Directoi 
Geneial) The duties of the loimei i elate to the 
foririation of general policies and the functions 
of “intcimcdiaiy” between the executive depart- 
ment and the Mini&tei oC Communications by 
whom he is appointed The l*ostmastcr General 
(Associate Diiector General) has full charge of 
the staff and the executive of all postal affairs. 
Postal Comnussioncis are controlled by, and are 
directly responsible to, him, and negotiations with 
foreign administrations arc umducted thiough him 
His office compiises the following principal depait- 
ments (1) (Jhief Secietaiy’s Depaitment, (2) 
Domestic Development Depaitment, (3) Audit 
Depaitment, (4) Union Depaitment, (5) Chinese 
Department and (6) Postal Supply Department, 
which last for convenience is in Shanghai, Com- 
missioners or senior membcis of the staff aie 
appointed to take chaige ot these clepaitnients 
and while so in chaige aie called Societal les 

Postal establishments apait fioni Head Offices 
are classified accoiding to then impoitance and 
functions as follows Fust Class Offices, Second 
Class Offices, Thnd ('"lass Offices, Sub-offices, 
Agencies and Box-office Agencies, tlie last two 
being merely shops where stamps aie sold and letteis 
are posted to be collected by a passing coiinei or 
postman. 

The various ranks of the executne staff iwre : 
Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, Assistants, 
Postal Officers, Clerks, Yu-wu sheng (fS IS ^fe)and 

♦TemiKimrMi tltiwd »iiuo Iho Ue^oliitiim 


Sorters The total of the whole staff as on Decern 
ber 31st, 1916, appears as follows : — 


Foaeign Executive Staff 

122 

Chinese „ 

ft 

4,714 

Agents 


7,186 

Postmen 


5,076 

Courieib 


6,807 

MiscellancouR 


1,097 


Total , 

25,000 


' The foreign staff, which includes men of four* 
i teen diffeient nationalities holds most of the highly 
responsible posts but the more intelligent Chinese 
aie lapidly advancing to the highest ranks Several 
aie alieady in posts requiiing considerable admin- 
istrative ability, one being in charge ot a province 
as Acting Commissioner and seveial others acting 
as Deputy CommisMoners Entrance to all ranks 
of the Chinese executive staff is by competitive 
examination , promotion thereafter follows by 
selection on a basis of seniority combined with 
cons ideiati oils of mciit The scivice affoids scope 
and piospects for all classes of workers, whatever 
their educational qualifications All grades of 
Chinese arc under guarantee by bond , the lower 
ranks also deposit a small sum monthly towards a 
cash secant}^ 

Heioro the issue ot the Imperial Decree 
Relations the formation of a naUon- 

with foreign office m China, various alien 

AdmintSt- administrations had already establish- 
rations, ed postal agencies in certain treaty 
ports tor the convenience of their nationals station- 
ed there In the absence of an officially reCv. ^ 
(’'hi’ieso Post Office these foreign agoncic , e ^ 
ally thu'ie at Shanghai, may be considered 
been justihable , but China was always an: » 1 
avoid giving ground for any increase in . 
number and so tlie question of her entry into the 
Universal Postal Union was kept continually in 
view Within one month of the inauguration of 
her service, she formally notified Iut intention to 
become a membei ot the Union and from 1st Janu- 
ary 1897 undertook the necessary obligations in 
I lespect of Union mails handed to her for dis- 
I tribution Actual adhesion to the Convention, 
i however, was postponed. As years passed and 
China came more into touch with other countries, 
it became necessary to conclude postal agreements 
with various administrations. These agreements 
were based as far as possible on the regulations of 
the Union Conventions so that the way was well 
prepared for fiinal entry into the Union as soon 
as the time for this step was considered ripe. In 
the meantime the presence and increasing number 
of foreign post offices became more and more felt. 
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French, British, German, Russian and Japanese 
offices were opened at numerous Treaty Porte, some 
even at inland places where they were not required 
and where they continue to curtail the legitimate 
business of the national post office. China ulti* 
mately joined the Union on 1st March, 1914, the 
regulations of the Universal Postal Convention of 
Rome becmning operative from the 1st September 
following. From the latter date China further 
declared her adhesion to the Parcel Post Convention 
of Borne. 

Under the agreements concluded by China 
previous to her adhesion to the Union, the foreign 
Agencies in China wore officially recognized and 
used as intermediaries for the exchange of mails 
between China and the various countries of the 
Union , but, when she became a member of the 
Union China held this official recognition to be 
incompatible with her new position on the ground 
that the maintenance of postal establishments of 
one Union country on the territory of another 
Union country is contrary to the principles of the 
Union. A protest was lodged at Berne but with- 
out any practical effect* The question is a diplo- 
matic one and can only be settled by direct negoti- 
ations with the governments of the countries con- 
cerned. The following list shows the number of 
alien Post Office^ in China to date, certain having 
been opened even after China joined the Union 


France 

14 

Japan 

125 

Germany 

12 

Russia 

14 

Great Britain 

12 

United States 

1 


The Customs postal experiment started in 1861 
had not only to be carried on for 
Q over 30 years against numerous 

UppO t difficulties and without ihe avowed 
w^port of the Government ; but even after 
its formal recognition in 1896, without any 
special financial help from it* The Customs 
Service had alone, from the beginning, to support 
the enterprise, lending to it the assistance of its 
staff and such resources as it could spare No 
other Government institution of the time could 
possibly have undertaken the task, and history 
Will show that the independent and quiet creation 
of such an Administration, so important in this 
conservative country, was by no means the least 
of the services rendered by the Customs to China 
In 1904, the Government, confident at last of the 
ultimate success of the National Post Office, noti- 
fied the Inspector General of the issue of a subsidy 
for its working. The amount actually received 
was about Tls. 330,000 a year. This was inadequate, 
however, for at the time of separation the postal 
debt to the Customs amounted to over two million 
taels, although only the cash advances were record- 
ed. But when separation took place it was expected 
that the fixed allowance together with the increased 


service receipts would meet all requirements* The 
allowance however was stopped at the Revolution 
when the foreign legations placed an embargo on 
Customs revenue. Almost simultaneously the I 
Chan services, which cost three million taels 
annually, were abolished, and the Post Office was 
called upon to replace them without any special 
provision being made for this extra demand upon 
its resources. The greatest economy was practised 
and with some little help from the Ministry it 
was possible to carry on till receipts further 
improved and the crisis passed. The service 
showed a profit for the first time in 1915, the 
surplus being some $250,000. In 1916 the receipts 
exceeded expenditure by some $700,000 although 
new premises to the value of $300,000 were 
erected The outlook therefore is bright and the 
Authorities have every prospect of being able soon 
to pioceed with numerous long-delayed schemes of 
improvement, especially the building of office 
premise‘s, those at present in use being nearly all 
rented and not providing adequate accommodation. 

In spite of the enormous distances and the 
difficulties of communication a unt- 
larir. domestic tariff for mail matter 

in China Proper is adhered to, the rate being 3 
cents per 20 grammes, which must thus be con- 
sidered the cheapest postage in the world 

[Compiled from Annual Reports and Official 
Circulars of the Post Office ] 

POTANIN, GRIGORI NICOLAEVICH, born 
in 1835 in a Cossack village on the Irtish, was an 
exile to Siberia in 18t2, was pardoned in 1874, and 
in 1876 began his senes of explorations in Central 
Asia He made four important journeys in Mon- 
golia, S W. China, etc., and brought home valuable 
collections of natural history specimens A good 
resume will be found in Brbtschnetdbr. 

Bretschneider European Botanical Discoveries^ 

POTATO. The Dutch introduced the potato 
into China, and in the south it still has the name 
IJo-lan shu Holland tuber. 

PO TO Lust# In the Canton dialect 
and probably m the old pronunciation this would 
be Po-to-hl, and it seems to be a transcription of 
the Syrian word batrik, that is, Patriarch. In the 
T'ang History the king of Fu-lin was so called 
In the Wei History his capital is called An-tu jSf 0 
and he must therefore be identified as the Patriarch 
of Antioch See Fu-M. 

Hirth China and the Roman Orient; Hirth 
and Rockhill : Chau Ju-kua, p 104, note 

POTTERY, M which indudes all 

vessels made of clay and fired in a kiln, — earthen- 
ware, stoneware and porcelain. The Chinese have 
made pottery from the most remote days, and of 
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course they daizn for ihemBelves the invention of 
the potter’s wheel. It is ascribed to Shun or even 
to Huanq Ti, who had among his officers a Director 
of Pottery. In more historical times the founder 
of the Chou dynasty is supposed to have had a 
Director of Pottery, and in the work called 
K'ao kung chi #X8ll of that dynasty, there is^a 
description of the two methods, turning on the 
wheel and moulding. It is supposed that common 
oJay was used for this early pottery, and it is 
doubtful whether there was any kind of coloured 
glaze on it ; but unfortunately no examples are now 
left For the difference between pottery and por- 
celain eee Porcelatn* The export of potteiry for 
1916 (as distinct from chinawfire, as porcelain is 
called) was of the value Hk Tls 1,092,081. 

Bushell Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, 
Laufer The Beginnings of Chinese Porcelain, 1917 

POTTINGER, HENRY, Sir, (Bart ), was born 
in 1789 In May, 1841, he was appointed by the 
British Government as Sole Plenipotentiary and 
Minister Extraordinary, and Chief Superintendent 
of Trade, and sent on a spt'cial mission to China, 
to succeed (Japtain C Elliot (g v ) Finding con- 
tinued action to be necessary against continued 
Chinese obstruction, he went north with Vice- 
Admiral Parker m command of the fleet; Amoy, 
(^hinhai, Ningpo, Cliusan, Shanghai, Chinkiang and 
Nanking were taken, and the war ended with the 
Treaty of Nanking 

He then became first Governor of Hongkong, 
from August 10, 1841, to May 8, 1844 In this 
office be was severely judged by the colony. 

He died at Malta in 1866 

Eitel : Europe in China 

POWDER BLUE (bleu fouetU), a style of 
poicelain decoration in which powdered cobalt 
pigment is blown upon the raw surface before 
glazing It shows best Ob a monochrome 

Bushell , Chinese Art 

PO YEN fA gf, a Mongol chieftain whose native 
name was Bayan (q v.), signifying great or noble 
He was born a d. 1237 and died in 1276 

PRATT, A, E., an English naturalist who spent 
from 1887 to 1890 exploring the Upper Yangtze and 
other districts. His mam work was the collecting 
of zoological specimens, but he also brought back 
some five hundred species of flora, of which one 
hundred and fifty were new The book in which 
he recorded his travels ijb To the Snows of Tibet 
through China, London, 1392 

Bretschneiuer European Botanical Discoveries, 

PR AY A, Portuguese praia, a beach. A word 
used for a quay, embankment, etc., as the Praya 
in Hongkong In Shanghai and elsewhere the same 
kind of thing is called a Bund. 
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PRAY^R-FLAGS are pieces of cloth hung up 
in the open air, on which are inscribed charms and 
exorcisms. They are considered very efficacious in 
Lama worship, and are to be found in front of 
lamaseries, shrines, on private houses and by the 
roadside. 

Hackmann : Buddhism as a Religion, 

PRAYER-WHEELS or CYLINDERS, used m 
Lama worship, consist of a long strip of paper, 
inscribed with charms and prayers and wound round 
a cylinder which revolves by a handle When the 
cylinder is set in motion the paper revolves and the 
prayers are supposed to operate. Not only are they 
swung by the hand, but they are sometimes set 
revolving in a stream or hung m the wind 

Hackmann . Buddhism as a Religion, 

PREFECT. See Chih fu, 

PREFECTURE, /fjf fu. The largest division 
in a province The terms 2nd and 3rd class Pre- 
fectures were sometimes used for Chou and 
T‘mg jQi respectiveJy There were on an average 
ten in a province, Shensi having seven only, the 
smallest number, and Yunnan fourteen, the largest 
The total number was 184 The fu wa.v abolished 
by the Republic. 

See Chih fu; Government, Republican 

PREFECTURE-APOSTOLIC, (Roman Catholic 
teiTn), intermediate between a Mission and a 
Vicariat When a diocese or a Vicariat i» dis- 
membered the new territory is generally made first 
into a Prefecture, to be raised to a Vicariat when 
its evangelization has made a certain amount of 
progress 

The Apobtolic Pietect usually a simple priest 
but wutli *?iiecial poweis, bound to be m residence, 
and obedient to the Propaganda 

There is only one Prefecture-Apostolic in China, 
that of S Kansu 

PREMARE, JOSEPH HENRY, a celebrated 
Jesuit missionary and scholar The time and place 
of his birth are not known, though Havre and 1666 
are perhaps right He sailed in the Amphitritt 
from Rochelle on March 7, 1698, in company with 
ten other mL«!sionaries. From the beginning he 
studied Chinese not merely for the ordinary use 
in preaching, but with the desire to write, and to 
find m Chinese literature a support and argument 
for the Christian faith Such ideas were of course 
repugnant to the narrower minded, and the Jesuits, 
in this matter of viewing the classical literature as 
in the matter of the rites, were much disliked and 
suspected 

Of all the noted Jesuit missionaries of the 
period he was the most eminent as grammarian and 
philologist, with only Gaubil as his rival in pro- 
found knowledge of Chinese. 
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Hui most important work is *the Notxtia 
Ltngwit Smtcat, one of the most satisfactory books 
on tbe subject. His idea was a new one at the 
time, being that Chinese should be learnt not by 
theory and on the lines of a Latin grammar, but 
by practice. The subsequent history of this great 
work is interesting Peemarb was in corres- 
pondence with Fourmokt in Pans, and thought to 
give him pleasure by sending him the manuscript 
of the new grammar in 1728 But the pleasure was 
marred by the fact that Fouemont also had wiitten a 
grammar, or more correctly speaking had plagiarized 
one from the Spanish work ot Vabo In great 
grief he hastened to have his own work, Grammattca 
Stnica^ deposited in the Royal Library before the 
actual arrival of PnjEiMAtiB’s manuscript; he was 
then able to make a comparison between the two 
grammars, shew that they were much alike with 
a balance in favour of his own, then publish his 
own which had the priority, with the comparison 
as a preface, while the Notifia was left to he 
forgotten in the Library 

Phemabe was dead when Fotjrmont’s hook 
appeared, but he had heard how Fouhmont was treat- 
ing his, work and wrote in pathetic remonstrance But 
the manuscript lay forgotten for nearly a century 
till Remusat di«5Covered it, or at least three volumes 
out of five Copies were made of it, and it was 
published in 1831 “by the munificence of an English 
nobleman [Lord Kingsborough] and Dr. Morrison** 
at the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca It 
was translated into English by J G Bridgman, an 
American missionary, and published at Canton 
in 1847 

PR^MAKE also compiled, in collaboration with 
P. Hbrvieu, a Latin-Chinege Dictionary, and he 
translated a play, T/Orphehn de la Maison de 
TchaOy the first specimen by which Europeans might 
got some idea of the Chinese drama This also 
would have been supjjressed, except that Du Halde 
had a duplicate copy and published it in vol, in of 
his great work Several tracts of his are in the 
National Library; three of his letters are in the 
LettrcH Edifiantes, a fourth, found among 
Fourmont’s papers, has been printed by Klaproth 
in AnnaHs Encyclop^digues . it is a very candid 
and severe criticism of Fourmont’s Gramriutr, 

The compilers of the Lettres Edtfiantes did not 
pay the regard they ought to have given to 
pR^MARE, compared with some other missionaries, 
and the consequence is that not only time and 
place of birth are unknown but the date of his 
death too It was probably 1734 or 1735 (Macao, 
1736, is found in some books). 

BiMUSAT : Novveaux M Hanger Ashttqueij 
vol. ii; (an English translation is given in Chinese 
Bepoeitary, vol. x). 


PRESAGES, ^ hexung chih chao* 

In the West there are dying superstitions connected 
with sneezing, with finding a tea-leaf in the cup, 
etc. In China such superstitions are very numerous 
^few examples are the following. A rook’s cawing 
heard to the south between 3 and 7 a.m denotes 
qpe will receive presents Between 7 and 11 it 
vrould mean wind and rain; and so on. Heard 
from other points of the compass the interpretations 
would be quite otherwise. When a ‘flower* forms 
on a burning lamp-wick it may, according to the 
shape, mean that the wife is with child, that a 
guest coming, that someone is soon to die, and 
so on The ears being hot will tell one many things, 
but all depends on, the hour of the day, and the 
same applies to a pricking sensation in the eyes, to 
sneezing, etc 

Dorf Bfchert svr les Suprr^ftitwns, etd , 
p 257 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF NEW ZEA- 
LAND, Miission of the, 

Headquarters —Dunedin, N Z 

Entered China, 1901. 

Works in Kuangtung. 

This wds the first independent mission in China 
to be opened from the southern hemibphere It was 
begun as a result of 20 years’ work in New Zealand 
among the (’hinese settlers from Canton, a numbei 
of whom introduced the first missionary to his new 
field by giving him a bag of gold and many letters 
of iiitioduction This man waa the Rev G H 
McNeur, who landed in Canton in 1901 The 
American Presbyterian Mission (North) handed over 
to him and his colleagues an organized church with 
tluec chapeL* and two boys* schools, and a plain 
with an area of fifty miles by twenty, north of 
Canton city, was allotted to them. Jen-ho A jftJ 
and Sam-huatien = mis were opened in 1902 and 
Ko-tong ^ m 1909, 

In June 1916, the mission reported 16 foreign 
missionaries, 36 paid Chinese assistants and 351 
communicants' 

PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. Theie are in 
1917 twelve Societies of the Presbyterian order 
working in China Six of those come from the 
USA, four from the British Isles, one from 
Canada, and one from New Zealand ; also, a small 
Medical Missionary Society in Holland has a small 
share in the work of the Reformed Church in 
America Mission The twelve Societies are — 

1 American Presbyterian Mission. 

2 American Presbyterian Mission (South). 

5 American Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(Covenanters). 

4 Canadian Presbyterian Mission. 

5 Church of Scotland Mission. 

6 English Presbyterian Mission. 
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8. Preabyterian Church of New Zealand Mission. 
7 Irish Presbyterian Mission 

9. Reformed Church m Araciica Mi^ssion. 

10 Reformed Church m the USA, Mission 
IJ United Brethren AJission. 

12 United Free Church of Scotland Mission. 

PRESIDENT IN CHINA. At the end of the 

seventh century the East India Company Directors 
decided to establish a Presidency in China as in 
England It included the entire empire and neigh- 
bouring islands Allen Catchcole was chosen as 
the hi’dt piesident and William III appointed him 
king's minister or Consul for the English nation 

The President had a Council o± five to assist 
him, and the seat of the presidency was to be 
decided by this Council. Catchpole's instructions 
were dated November, 1699 

Within ten or httcen years the Presidency must 
have been abolished or failed by desuetude 
EAML'i Tht Enyhsh vn China 

PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC. See 

(iiirn ninonf , Yuan Shih-Vai 

PRESS, EUROPEAN. The earliest newspaper 
in English published in China was The Canton 
BnjiUtr^ founded by James Matiieson It fust 
appeared on Novemlier 8, 1827, and continued a 
weekly issue till Hongkong became British, when 
it w'as transferred to that place and became The 
lloit'jlorifj Bcyiifiet This ran from 1843 to 1859 
7 ^ he Canton BetfiUer was edited by John Slat>e, 
and Dr MotiiiisoN wrote con^itantly for it till his 
death. In 1833 it began to issuo as a supplement 
the Canton (reneral Pnte Current A rival 
appealed in 1835, The Canton PresSf published 
w'cckly from November 12 It was transferred to 
Matao in 1839, and died theie on March 30, 1844 
It had a commercial supplement. 

On Hongkong being ceded several English 
papers appeared there The Honghong Pegistcr 
continued 7^he Canton Begi^tci , The Friend of 
China was first issued on March 12, 1842; its 
second number was combined with The Honghong 
Caiette, which had been issued fortnightly from 
May 1, 1841. The Friend of China was first issued 
weekly, then twice a week ; its editors were in turn 
J R Morutson, James White, Dr Satchell, John 
Oahu, and, from 1850, William Taurant In 1858 
the publication was stopped for several months 
because the editor was in trouble with the govern- 
ment. He moved his establishment to Canton and 
the paper came out as a weekly journal again, but 
it came to an end m 1861 Two yearsi later it made 
a third start, at Shanghai, as an evening paper. 
In 1868 Tarrant gave place to C. Treasure Jones, 
but returned to his paper again the next year. At 


the end of some months, however, ill health and 
lack of support forced him to cease publishing. 

The important Hongkong paper 7' he China Mail 
wab fiisL publislied on February 20, 1845, edited by 
Andrew Shortrede At first it appeared weekly, 
but on Fcbiuary 1, 1876, it became a daily paper 
and has continued so down to the present. The 
change was made after its union with The Evening 
Mad, which had been established in 1864. An- 
other important daily paper of Hongkong, The 
Dndy Press, dates from October 1, 1857. Hong- 
kong has had various other papers, which have 
become defunct . Dixon*i> Honghong Gazette became 
Dixon's Honghong liecorder in 1850, and then, on 
January 14, 1859, simply The Honghong Recorder, 
The Honghong tihipping List appeared August 1, 
1855 The Daily Advertiser, begun in November, 
1863, bwame, on May 1, 1869, 77; e Honghong Times 
Daily Advertiser and Shi'pping Gazette, it came to 
an end three yeais later 7' he Honghontf Govern- 
mint Gazette, weekly, was begun on September 
24, 1853 

In Shanghai C. Treasure Jones, sometime 
editor of The Fnend of China (v supra) edited a 
daily paper, 77c Evening Exprehs It first ap- 
peared on October 1, 1867, and lived for several 
years. The Shanghai Evening Courier was begun 
on October 1, 1868, with Hugh Lang as editor and 
many good contnbutois among the residents From 
January 4, 1871 a weekly edition was issued under 
the name The Shanghai Budget and We^Uy Courier, 
The editoi died in 1876, and the paper was bought 
by the piopriotois of 77fe Evening Gazette, which 
had been founded on June 2, 1873 ; and it continued 
to appear as 77e Shanghai Gouiier and China 
Gazette, under the editorship of F. H Balfour 
The Celestial Empire, a weekly paper, was issued 
from the same press , it had been founded some 
years earlier by a Portuguese, Pedro Loureiro 
(q V ) Balfour edited this also, and drew from 
the two papers his volume Waifs and Strays from 
the Far East 

The North China Herald is the most important 
of the journals of China Its first number came 
out on August 3, 1850, and was a folio sheet of four 
pages and it gave a list of the 66 foreign residents 
then m Shanghai In 1867 The North China 
Herald and Marlet Repoit wasj issued from the 
same office 

On January 5, 1867 appeared the first number 
of TAe Supreme Court and Consular Gazette, which,, 
however, was soon joined to the Berdd, ^1“*® 
No 140 was issued with the new title The North- 
China Herdd and Supreme Court and CoMulm 
Gazette. This was published weekly, and the 
editors of it were in succession Hbnby Sbbaman, 
Samub. Mobsman, R. AutxANXHi® Jambsoh, B. 8 
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Gundby^ G, W, Hadbn, F. H. Baltoub, J. W. 
Maclellan, R. W Liitlb, H, T Montague Bell, 
and 0 M Gbeen, (1911). The need of a daily 
is'&ue was ielt as Shanghai grew moie important, 
and the editors of the Herald put out The Daily 
Shipping and Commercial New&^ which on July 1, 
1864 became 2" he North China Daily Newn, now 
the leading daily paper of North China, The 
Herald being its weekly edtiion Before this the 
Shanghai Daily 'Times had hhd a briel existence, 
troni September 15, 1861, to April ot the following 
year. 

The Cycle ^ a Political and Literary Review, 
came out at Shanghai weekly from May 7, 1870 to 
June 24, 1871 Its editor was Dr R A. Jamieson, 
and it was supposed to be the official organ of the 
Customs Service The Shanghai Recorder is another 
morning paper which did not last long Its stock 
was sold by auction in January, 1867. The 
Shanghai Mercury was issued first on April 17, 1879 
by J D Clark, J R Black and C Rivington, 
its first editor; it is still running, the evening 
paper of Shanghai, it issues The Celestial Empire 
as its weekly edition 

The Evening Gazette came out in 1873, the first 
number being dated June 2 Its publication was 
stopped by a fire after the 80th number, F H 
Balfour took it up again in January, 1874, but in 
the next year it was incorporated with the Shanghai 
Courier (r sup ) 

The Shanghai Evening Courier began its 
existence on October 1, 1868 and lasted till 1875 
when its editor and proprietor Hugh Lang died 
It was then bought by the proprietor of T^he 
Evening Gazette and continued as The Shanghai 
Courier and Evening Gazette, The Shanghai 
Budget and Weelly Courier was its weekly edition; 
it ceased when the Shanghai Evening Courier and 
The Evening Gazette were combined. 

These papers have all been ©specially English, 
and the American community, feeling the need of 
an American organ, issued 'The Shaughae News- 
Letter for California and the United States Its 
first number appeared October 16, 1867 It was 
issued monthly till 1871, when it passed into the 
hands of Hugh Lang of The Courier who united 
it in 1874 io The Shanghai Budget and Weekly 
Courier J altering this title by the use of News Letter 
instead of Courier In 1875 or 1876 the first editor 
of the Shanghae News-Letter founded a new weekly 
journal, The Commonwealth , by John Thorne and 
J. P. Roberts, which died after an existence of 
six weeks. 

The China Press first appeared in Shanghai on 
August 23, 1911 and is now (1917) one of the most 
popular and flourishing of morning papers. 

Three French journals have had a short life 
in Shanghai. Le Nouvelliste de Shanghai began 


its weekly career on December 6, 1870, and lived 
till the end of 1872. It was at once' succeeded by 
Le Courner de Shanghai, which first appeared on 
January 16, 1873 and came to an end after the third 
number The Progrhs first appeared on March 21, 
1871 ; it was in opposition to the Nouvelliste, and 
their violent disputes led to the rum of both 
The Progris finished its career on January 23, 1872. 

VEcho de Shanghai appeared for a few months 
only as a daily paper in 1885 and 1886 L*Echo de 
Chine, the chief journal of French interests in the 
Far East, was founded in 1895 and is still running 

Der Feme Osten, published by C. Fink, editor 
of the Osta^Kitischei JAoyd, began in Shanghai in 
1902 and completed three volumes. Der Osiktsia- 
tische JAoyd first appeared in 1886 , its publication 
was prohibited following China’s declajration of war 
on Germany in August, 1917 

In Macao there have been published A Abelhn 
da China (The Bee of China), probably the second 
Ultra Gangcs paper, which first appeared in Macao on 
September 12, 1822 In 1824 its name was changed 
to Gazeta de Mmao, and it lived some two yeais 
longer The Chronica de Macao came next, from 
Octobei 12, 1^4 to 1837 or 1838, then 
Impantal, founded on June 9, 1836, and suppressed 
by the government in 1838, 0 Verdadeiro Patriota, 
1B38, tlie Bolettm officwl do Governn de Matuo, 
issued January 9, 1839, and called, after the first 
number, the Gazeta de Macao. Other papers have 
been the Bolettm da Provtncia de Macao et 'Timor, 
(> I fide pendente, etc 

The Peling and Tientsin Times is published at 
Tientsin; it began in March, 1894, as a weekly 
paper, and a daily issue was begun on October 1, 
1902 W Bellingham was the first editor and 
proprietor 

The Hankow Times was a weekly journal, the 
first number of which appeared on January 6, 1866, 
it came to an end March 28, 1868. 

The Foothow-foo Courier, edited by amateurs 
and lithographed, began on October 12, 1858, thcie 
were also T/ie Foochow Adveitiserj The Foochow 
Daily Echo and The Foochow Herald, the first 
number of which was issued September 11, 1873. 

Besides all the above newspapers and journals 
there are various magazines and reviews to be 
noticed The earliest is the Canton Miscellany, the 
first number of which was published m 1831. The 
most important is The Chinese Repository (q v.). 
Bridgman was the first editor and then S W. 
Williams, whose Middle Kingdom may be con- 
sidered as an epitome of the Repository It lasted 
from May, 1832 to December 1851 Attempts have 
been made to replace this very valuable periodical : 
The Chinese and Japanese Repository and The 
Phoenix were both issued in London by the Rev. J. 
Summers ; the former was first put out in July 1863 
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and died two years later; the latter was issued in 
July 1870. The Chtna Eeview, issued bi-monthly, 
began to appear in Hongkong in July -August, 1872; 
N. B. Dennys was the first and £. J. Eitbl the 
second editor; it contains articles by the chief 
sinologues of the years during which it was 
published It came to an end in 1901 with its 
t\venty -fifth volume. 

NoU& and Quenes on China and Japan was 
edited by Dr. N B Dennys at Hongkong , it lived 
from January 31, 1867 to November 29, 1870. 

The Indo-Chinese Gleaner may be mentioned, 
though it was published in Malacca, the Kev. W. 
Milne being editor The first volume is dated 
1818, and twenty numbers making three volumes 
were issued C’omplete seta are excessively rare, 
but are found in Cordieb's and Morrison’s 
libraries 

The Chinese Evcorder (q v ) began in Januaiy, 
1867, and still published as the chief organ of 
the Protestant missionary body in China 

The Transactions of the Chtna Branch of the 
Itoyal Astatic Society extend to six \olume8 dated 
1847 to 1859, published at Hongkong, and are now 
very difficult to obtain. They must not be confused 
with the Journal of The North China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, which has been published 
reguiaily at Shanghai since 1859 except during the 
yeais 1861 63, when the Society’s existence was 
suspended The Journal for 1917 is volume xlviii 

The chief illustrated journal is The Far East, 
which was begun and came to an end in Japan 
In 1876 a new senes of it was begun in Shanghai 
It appeared monthly and contained photographs 
illustrative of China and Japan J R Black was 
both proprietor and editor 

Earlier still C Lanqdon Davis published in 
Hongkong in 1868 The Chtna Magazine He suc- 
ceeded Dr Dennys as editor of Notes and Queues 
and he incorporated his Magazine wuth that paper 
but without illustrations, as well as his Papers on 
Chtna, which was a monthly reprint of the best 
articles in other journals. 

Sotud Shanghai, called by C'ORiiiBii a “Jouinal 
de dames,” began iii 1906 and continued till 1915 
The East of Asia was a quarterly magazine which 
began in January, 1902 at the North-Chma Herald 
Office. 

The Temperance Union WeeUy Newspaper is 
an old established paper The National Eevtew 
has been an important weekly political paper in the 
new China; it was begun in 1904 by W Kirton 
and carried on by W. Sheldon Ridge till it ceased 
in August 1916 in the midst of its 20th half-yearly 
volume. 

Some more or less humorous periodicals may 
be mentioned The Shanghae Chronicle of Fun, 
Fact and Fiction was born in March, 1869 and died 


in the next June. Hongkong had its China Punch, 
In April, 1871 the first number appeared of Puck, 
or the Shanghae Charivari, by Peter Robertson, 
E. H. Grimani and F. H, Balfour. Its career 
was brilliant, but it came to an end on August 18, 
1873, because of technical difficulties connected with 
engraving, etc. 

Among miscellaneous works may be mentioned 
The Shanghai Almanac (q v.). 

PRICKLY HEAT, a form of the skin disease 
lichen tropicus A lotion of zinc sulphate is said to 
be the best remedy 

PRIMATES, three species of this Order are 
found in N China. See Monkeys, 

PRIMITIVE. Chinese characters are analysed 
into the radical, which may or may not give a clue 
to the meaning but shows in what part of the 
dictionary to look, and the primitive, which may 
or may not give some indication of the sound 
When the sound is indicated, the term phonetic is 
used rather than primitive. A simple example is 
gang, the radical ‘w'atei’ points to the meaning, 
and the phonetic yang gives the pronunciation ; thus 
wo have yang, ocean. 

The Chinese, to whom a knowledge of the 
radicaU is a prime necessity, have no name for the 
rest of the character. Marshman seems to have 
been the first to study the matter He ascertained 
that the language (ontains 3,867 primitives, but that 
1,689 of them, each m combination with one radical, 
make seven-eighths of the language Callehy ar- 
ranged all words under 1,040 primitives, and 
Soothill’s useful small dictionary uses about 890. 
WIEGF.R, the latest writer on the matter, defines a 
Primitive as a relatively simple character, having 
sound and meaning, and not reducible to other 
characters with sound and meaning They are 
elements which, not being composed, compose all 
other characters They may be used as either 
radicals or phonetics. In Wiegbr’s work he uses 
858 ‘phonetic prolific elements * 

Marshm\n Clavis Sinica,, Williams Syllabic 
Thtiumarg (Preface), Calleuy Sg^iema, Wiroer 
('hinese Characters, 1915 

PRINTING. Block -printing was first applied 
to the production of books at the end of the T'ang 
dynasty The supposed inventor was F6ng Tao 
(g ) who died a d 954, though it is also asserted 
that the invention can be traced to the Sui dynasty 
(681-618) Six years after Feng Tag’s death the 
Sung dynasty was established and the printing of 
books from blocks became common 

The first authentic account of printing from 
movable types dates Jt at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, but the process did not then pass 
into common use 
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K^ang Hsi, at tha suggestion of the Jesuits, 
oidered about 250,000 typee to be cut in copper. 
The font disappeared through the carelessness and 
cupidity of those in charge; Ch‘ien Lung ordered 
it to be recut and it was much used during hU 
reign 

It IS stated that in 1850 a Fatshan bookseller 
cast three fonts, and having begun by printing 
lottery tickets' went on to an edition of Ma Tuan-lin 
10 120 volumes. Rebels looted his plant in 1855, 
and foreign surgeons extracted ten types from the 
wounds of the loyalists. 

The first fonts of Chinese type made by 
foioigners were cut by P P Thoms in 1815, for 
the East India Company’s office in Macao, for the 
object of printing MoanisoN’s dictionary A small 
font was cast the same year at Serampore In 1834, 
at Pauthieii’s request, Lbgrand in Paris cut 
3,000 matncesf, A set of these was brought to 
China in 1844 and was much used by the Amencan 
Mission Press 

The Rev S Dyeu began cutting steel punches 
in 1838 and cut 1,845 before hiv death in 1843 
Hifa work was completed by R Cole 

Williams Movable for P}ihtknq 

Chinese Ret order, 1876, and Maldh Kingdom, 
j» 600, .Tttlten Indmffa ** d * V/^Jmpire 
l> 152 

PROPAGANDA, THE, a bnef way of refer- 
ring to the Holy Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith, founded in 1622 It replaces in those 
lands where it has authority, ojs in China, all other 
R C. Congregations except the Holy Office, (Con- 
gregation of the Inquisition). 

In China all the Vicariats are dependent on 
the Propaganda ; and the bishops of Macao, though 
suffragans of the Archbibhop of Goa and nominated 
by the King of Portugal, receive their powers from 
and correspond with the Propaganda 

A Propagandist or missionary of the Propaganda 
is one sent direct by the Propaganda and placed 
by it under the immediate authority of the Vicar- 
Apostolic 

PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH. See 

A^stfonatfon de la Propagation dt la Fot 

PROTECTORATE OF MISSIONS, THE. 

From the day® when Louis XIV of France sent the 
first French Jesuits to Peking, the piotectorate of 
all Homan Catholic Missions had been a duty and 
privilege of the French government The arrange- 
ment had been confirmed not only by usage but 
indirectly in treaties. In 1882 Germany fir^t 
announced that she would be responsible for her 
own subjects, including missionaries, and in 1888 
Germany, and Italy, following Germany’s lead, 
obtained from the Taung Li Yamen that passports 


to subjects of those powers would only be visii 
when issued by German or Italian consul®. France 
pointed out tW this was not in accord with the 
tieaby of 1858, articles VIII and XIII; and the 
Yam6n, between the devil and the deep sea, declared 
their intention to abide by the former rule if pase- 
ports issued under the former conditions were pre- 
sented The struggle lasted for some time The Ger- 
manis were insistent and the Pope was not firm, until 
the German Anzeu, the new bi'-hop in S Shantung, 
received liberty from Rome to make his own choice 
of a protector. It is stated that he, — ^liko many 
Grerman missionaries,— would have preferred to 
continue the protectorate of France, but that he 
was intimidated by the brutal urgency of von 
Branut, the German Minister 

Tlio placing of the Stcyl mission, to which 
AN7En belonged, under the protection of Germany 
had tor one result, a few years later, the occupation 
of Kiaochow by Germany when German missionsuriea 
were killed in Shantung 

CoRDTER . Histone des Relations, etc , vols. ii 
and in. 

PROTECTORS, FIVE,3L» alsojtlO 

w i pel, ‘five uncles * The word translated “pro- 
tector” is not used in the Five though 

these are the books that deal with the days when 
the men styled actually lived and pei formed the 
functions which gained them the title In the 
Four Bools (yONFUCius uses it once of duko Huan 
of C’hT (Legge, Analects, p 146) Mencius uses 
it eight times, speaking m two of the passages of 
“Five Protectors '* (Legge, Mencius, 311, 342) 
Of the five he particularises only Huan of Ch‘i and 
Mu of ChTn [ibid. 57, 309) On the other hand, 
the Chunn especially state.% when commenting 
oil the death of Mu of Ch‘in, why he was not 
included amongst the “Lords ot ( 'onvenants,’’ — 
phrase synonymous with “Protector ” (Legge, 
Spring and Autumn Annals, 344), The Tso Ohuan 
also speaks of “Five Protectors” (%btd 346) but, 
inasmuch as the words are put into the mouth of 
a Ch‘i speaker in the year 589 it would hardly refer 
to a ruler who only died two years before. Ku 
WfeN FU, in his admirable Jth chih In, (v Wylie, 
Notes on Ch hit , p 163), gives the following 
information (together with the Chinese authorities 
for each statement) There are two sets of “Five 
Protectors” ; one is the Five of the Three Dynasties, 
the other, the Five of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals. The former list is made up thus 

K'un Wu It dynasty) ; Ta P'eng 

(Shang); Shih Wei JtW, (Shang) ; Huan of 
Ch'i # a a , (Chou) ; Win of Chin ^ 

(Chou). 
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There is a good deal of variety in the lists of 
the Five of the Annais . Only two names that occur 
111 the formei list are accepted by all, viz , 

Huan ol Ch‘i, who died in 643, andi W^n of 
Chin, who died in 628. 

There are numerous cross arrangements of three 
ot the following six : — 

Hsiang of Sung ^ (d. 637) ; Mu of Chhn 
B tt & (d. 621) ; Chuanq of Ch*u jg g 2 (d. 591) ; 
Ho Lu of Wu ft B H (d. 496) ; Fu Ch‘ai of Wu 
ft Sfe H (473) , Koxj Chien of Yueh jlS ^ fit (d. 466) 

The variety of this list shows at once that there 
IS no hxed criterion of what really constituted a 
“Protector. '' The Tso (Jhuan s. b c. 679, comment- 
ing on an assembly ot state ruleis presided over by 
Huan ot Ch‘i says “Huan ’ a Protectoraliip dates 
jiom this ” (LbOGt, S'pmif/ and Autumn Annals, 
p 93). Legge points out that with the exception 
of a special iiupenal ambaasadoi who presided, 
exactly the same nobles met in the previous year 
I so, therefore, seems to place* the emphasis on the 
perfoiinance of a function that really belonged to 
the emperor. 

As to the utility of the institution,^ Chinese 
opinion seems to bo much divided. Confucius, in 
his one use of the word, speaks highly of Kuan 
(ViUKG who iiijsed his piinco to the protectorship 
and so saved China from Tartar domination On' 
the other hand Mencius in at least three places 
(Legge, Mi:nctus, pp 72, 311, 342) speaks with 
great scorn of the sham goodness of the Protectors 
In a very thoughtful essay, which Ss6-ma ChTen 
esteemed so highly that he has copied it into his 
pages tn extuiso, Cuia I discusses the causes of the 
ovei throw of Cir'iN Siiiii Huang Ti He points 
out that through the Protectors., the Chou dynasty 
was enabled to prolong its rule over China for 
contiiiies, and contrasts this with the sudden down- 
fall of the Ch‘in dynasty Was it for the good of 
China that the Chou dynasty continued its nominal 
rule for those centuries? Wen of Chin was, one 
thinks, the one Protector who might have taken 
over the empire His descendants on to Ting Kung 
who died in 476, were by far the most powerful 
rulers in China. If they had had the added prestige 
of empire, some amount of suffering might have been 
spared to the border states between Chin and Ch'u 

The word “Uncle** is used for the “Protectors,” 
e p., in the article in the Jih chth lu which has 
been so useful in the compilation of this, note, 
apparently because it was the honorific title that 
the kings in self -depreciation used when writing 
to or speaking to the Protectors. [G G W.] 

PROTESTANT MISSIONS. The Rev. Joshua 
M^asHMAN of Serampore, India, is often regarded 
as the first Protestant Missionary to the Chinese, 
because, with the help of an Armenian born in 


Macao, he printed and published the whole Bible in 
Chinese Irom the Serampore Press in 1817 (See 
Uibh) 

The woik of Piotestaut Miseioiis in China may 
be divided into four periods . — 

I —Preparatory period, 1807-1841. 

II.— From the opening of Hongkong (1841) till 
the Boxer year (1900). 

III. — From 1900 to the establishment of the 

Republic (1911) 

IV. — Fiom 1911 to the present time (1917) 

e * « 

I — (1807-1841) The first Protestant Mission - 
aiy to land in China was Dr Robbet Mokhison 
(</. i’ ), ot the L.M S' who arrived at Canton in 
1807, and took up his residence at the E, I 
(Company’s factory At this time, it was deatli for 
a Ciiinese to teach his language to a foieigner, and 
foi bidden to a loreigner to veiijture outside the 
nairow limits set for the E I Company. 

The fust German Piotestant MiJ^sionary was 
Di K F A Gutzuah? (^7 r ), who was sent out 
by the Netherlands Missionaiy Society in 1827 

The fii^t American to represent Protestant 
Missions was the Rev E C Bhidgman (q v ), who 
arrived m Canton in 1830 (See American Board 
fo! Control of Foreign Missions) 

Otiioi beginnings were made somewhat later by 
the C'hurch Missionary Society, the American 
Church Mission, the Reformed (Dutch) Church m 
America, etc The first church member was 
received in 1814, but progress was exceedingly slow, 
and the number of deaths among the missionaries 
and retirements on account of health was propor- 
tionately very great. The work was mostly done 
among the Chinese in the East Indies, the Straits, 
etc , and a good foundation w^as laid, especially in 
Iransl.ition, but it was not till the opening of 
Hongkong (1841) and ol the five Treaty Ports (1843) 
that a footing in ('hma itself can be said to have 
been secuied The opportunity these events gave 
was at once seized, and more workers, and other 
Societies arrived 

II —(1841-1900) In 1843, when the first 
Missionary Conference was hold at Hongkong, 
fifteen missionaries were present , but in 1865, when 
the China Inland Mission wasi formed to evangelize 
the interior, the Protestant missionaries were 112 
in number, nearly all resident in the five Treaty 
Ports The church members numbered 3,132 

The Treaty of Tientsin (1858) had granted 
permission to foreigners to travel inland, and 
Christianity was to be tolerated; while by the 
Treaty of Peking (1860) missionaries were permit- 
ted to buy land, to erect buildings and to reside in 
the interior These concessions having been 
obtained by force majeure, it was natural that 
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Misaion activities should be regarded as veilAUg 
political propaganda, and this, added' to the intense 
pride and conservatism of the liUratif and the 
gross superstition of the common people, made work 
in the interior intensely difficult. A drought, a 
flood, a plague of locusts, even a misaing child or 
a mule suddenly deceased, wasi apt to be ascribed 
to the wratii of the gods at the propagation of 
Christianity, or to the wizardry of the missionaries 
themselves. 

Under these circumstances everything was 
haphazard. The missionaries, established themselves 
anywhere where they were permitted to remain — 
often after much noting and persecution; they 
preached to such as< would listen, and baptized the 
lew whom they believed to be sincere. They 
opened little schools and dispensaries, assisted in 
famine relief and other good works, and after a 
time active opposition would die down Thus 
China gradually became dotted v/ith Mission 
stations, sometunes many days’ journey apart, 
representing eveiy Protestant sect, and employing 
widely different means and methods, but each draw- 
ing to itself a number of adherents. Foreign and 
Chinese Christians were alike tolerated, but no 
more, and from time to time outbreaks would 
occur, and martyrdoms sometimes follow. 

A good deal of “overlapping” took place, and 
two or three Missions would settle in the same 
place or even the same city. In most cases con- 
venience, and not rivalry (as some affirm] decided 
the matter; a place which would tolerate one set 
of foreigners, was not likely to object to more, and 
some of the prejudice had already been lived down 
Except in cases where opposite extremes of Pro- 
testantism were represented, newcomers were 
generally welcomed by the other missionaries 

In spite of difficulties the work progressed, so 
that at the Third Conference held in Shanghai in 
1890, the number of missionaries was reported as 
1296, with a church membership of 37,287 

Every year the number of agents and of con- 
verts increased, new hospitals were built, new 
schools were opened, developing sometimes into 
Colleges and in two or three cases into Universities ; 
all manner of philanthropic agencies were intro- 
duced such as schools for the blind and deaf, 
industrial missions, leper homes, orphanages, etc. ; 
Mission presses multiplied ; translation and writing 
of religious and educational books pushed forward ; 
Bibles, tracts and Christian periodicals were sent 
out in increasing numbers All these things, cou> 
pled with the aggressive actions of certain Foreign 
Powers, and the Reform Movement in Peking, had 
by 1899 so alarmed the Manchu government, then 
in the hands of the Empresst-Dowager, that a clean 
sweep of all foreigners was attempted (See 
Boxerism). In the persecution that was opened by 


the murder of the Rev. S. W. M. Bbooks in Shan- 
tung on the last day of 1899, of Protestants alone 
221 foreigners were massacred and 1909 Chinese 
converts, while much Mission property was des- 
troyed and many Chinese lost their all or suffered 
severe persecution. The Chinese Government paid 
ccmpensatioD after order was restored, so far as 
was possible. 

That after nearly a century of missionary 
activity such a persecution was possible, led many 
to search for defects m previous methods of work. 
The lines of least resistance had been taken, with 
the result that the converts were mostly from the 
humble classes of the community Moreover, 
the Christians, even when they had been educated 
by the foreign teachers, were unable to take office, 
because as Chnstxans, they could not take part in 
the Confucian and other rites. After almost a 
hundred years of free Bibles, free doctonng, and 
countless discourses m Btreet-chapels and market 
places, the class which led and formed Chirijese 
opinion— the officials and hteratt — were as ignorant 
as ever of the real meaning of Christianity, and of 
the missionary’s character and motives With one 
or two honourable exceptions (see Christian Litera- 
ture. Society, Intel national Institute)^ the attempt 
to influence the educated cUssessi in favoui ot 
Christianity had either been thought hopeless, or 
regarded as less important than the direct “saving 
ot souls.” The profound impression made on the 
young Emperor, Kuang Hsu and the Reform party 
by such men as Dr. Timothy Richard and Dr 
Git.burt Reid, had been followed by the coup d'4t>at, 
and the Boxer movement, and it was evident that 
some bettei co-ordinated methods must be evolved 

III — (1900-1911). After the Boxer movement 
a new respect was felt for Christianity, for the 
mission aj'ies who returned as soon as possible to 
their old stations, and for the Chinese Church, 
which as a whole stood firm in the hour of trial 
The occupation of Peking by the Allied Forces, 
the flight of the Emperor and Empress-Dowager, 
the punishment of officials responsible for the 
massacres, and the imposition of indemnities, also 
taught the Chinese a lesson, and by the awakening 
of a keen desire for Western learning, so as to 
defeat the foreigners on their own ground, gave 
fresh impetus' to the movement for using higher 
education as a prominent part of mission work 
The mis.sionaneB themselves were convinced that far 
too little emphasis had been placed in the past on 
education, and to remedy this defect as economically 
as possible, various Societies embarked on various 
Union schemes, which, starting in the field of 
High(^ Education, were to have far reaching con- 
sequences [v infra). 

The R^ort of the Centenary Conference held 
at Shanghai in 1907 gave figures for the year 1905 
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as toilows — ^Missionaries^ 3,445; Church Members, 
178,264. 

JV—The Kevolution of 1911, while it upset 
oidinary routine work for a time, gave a great 
impetus to missioius Except in bhonsi, where the Ko 
Uo llui got the iippei hand ol the Kevolutionaries 
with whom they had allied, themselves, the foreigners 
wore protected Many of the agitators were in 
fact or in name Christians (mostly Piptestant), 
large numbers had been in Mission schools, or had 
imbibed Western ideas from contact with Christ 
idiis ; and the great majority of the Chinese Churdi 
was in sympathy with the movement, for they 
could not forgive the Manchus foi the Boxer year. 

With the declaiation of Beligious' Libcity, 
Chnstianity became fashionable for a time, tmiid 
con\oits found it easy to avow themselves, and 
it was to the Chii^tian elements that the New 
China turned for advice as to the new education 
and new laws to bo established 

The chief developments of the last lew years 
may be summaiized as follows — 1 

1 — The Union schemes begun aftei the Boxer | 

movement have extended and aic ^.tlil extending \ 
They aie of three kinds, {a) the coalescing of i 
Minilai Missions, owing to the union of Home 1 
bodies, (/>) the union of Missions from different 
countries belonging to the same denomination , ! 
(f) the close co-operation of different branches of | 
the Chuich m some special side of the work ‘ 

The last presents pioblems which the other two ] 
do not raise, and these have not as yet been fully j 
solved, but nevertheless, beginning with Highei | 
Education they have spread so as to embrace , 
Medical work and training, Institutional, Industrial \ 
and latteily Evangelistic work, the last named ] 
dating from the visit of Mr Sherwood Eddy to I 
China in 1914 

2 — The great inciease in postal facilities and 
railw^ay communication*? has revolutionized Missions 
as well as everything else Chinese Christians and 
foreign missionaries from all parts meet and confer ; 
in a way impossible before It seems also, as if | 
the heroic age of Chinese Missions was past, and | 
as if business acumen is to some extent taking the ' 
pU(e of the initial fervour Systematic enquiries | 
how to prevent over-lappmg, how to piomote I 
efficiency, how to secure wise and equitable use of 
funds, and the proper distribution of forces, with 
the gatliering of statistics, etc., show that the ^ 
scientific spirit is abroad The dangers attendant i 
on the worship of organization and method, need 
not be pointed out; many missionaries are well 
aware of them, while appreciating the advantages 
that system always gives 

3 —The Great Protestant Missionary Con- 
ference at Edinburgh in 1910 resulted inter aha in 
the holding of a number of Conferences in China 

59 


in 1913, and these in their turn led to the establish- 
ment of the China Continuation Committee 

4 — The Chinese Church is taking a larger share 
of lesponsibility, financial and otherwise. The rise 
of an educated Chiietian community, some members 
of winch belong to the third and even fourth 
generation of Christians, with the new ideas 
brought in at the Kevolution, has resulted in a 
feeling among the Church members that they are 
capable of ciitici/ing their foreign teachers and 
their methods, and occasionally a restive spirit has 
been manifebted, and Independent churches started 
in a spiiit of rivalry, but the great body is loyal 
to ita foieign teachers and their Societies, who 
rejoite to tee their conveils beginning to shoulder 
the buidens and rehjioiK ibilities of the Christian 
tomnmnity 

5 —While the philanthropic agenciee have 
seal rely touched the fringe of Chinese need, they 
have been a valuable apologetic for Christiani|ty 
and it iR now conceded that their greatest value 
has been educational, t e , they aie showing the 
C’hinese how to set about doing similar things for 
themselves, e.specially is this the case in education 
and medicine While oilier factors hav^e doubt 
less contubuted to the spread of Western education, 
it IS to the missionary that the leavening of the 
mlenor is mainly due 

In the China Ytai-hook for 1917 the 

tollovving figures are given — 

Theie weie in 1916, 143 I’rotestant Missionaiv 
bodies w Diking in (lima, in addition to 46 independ- 
ent nnssiunaries Of these bodies 26 have more than 
titty agents, the C I M leading with 1,077, and 
the A P M coming next with 427 

97 Societies aie engaged in itome one spec'ial 
kind of work, e g , distribution of the Scriptures, 
01 educational or philanthropic work, and do not 
oiganize churches, mos-t of the remainder engage 
in several foims of pastoral and evangelistic 
activity, medical, educational, philanthropic and 
liteiaiy being the chief 

Nunibei of Foreign Missionaiies 6,164 

,, C'hiiiese Assi'*>tants 19,057 (lOlfi) 

, ronimuiiicants 330,026 

T<>tci] Chiistian constituency 511,142 ,, 

Centenary History of Protestant Missions, 
1907, China Mission Year Books, 1910-1917 

[C.B.C] 

PROTET, AUGUSTE LEOPOLD, born Feb- 
ruary 20, 1808, at Saint-Servan, was rear-admiral 
in the French navy, and met his death in the attack 
on Nan-ch‘iao (Nanjao) in the T^ai P‘ing rebellion, 
May 17, 1862 He was buried in Shanghai, and a 
statue has been put up in hia honour in front of 
the Municipal Hall in the French Concession there 
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PROVERBS. Whftt foreign writers hsve 
chosen to collect as proverbs are very abundant in 
China; but it may be questioned whether such 
sentences as * ‘Everything is difficult at first/* “Our 
daily bread depends on Heaven/’ “Do good regard- 
les<< of consequences/’ etc., which are taken at 
random from a foreigner’s collection, are rightly 
so called. The best known collections are those by 
W. ScABBOROVUH, A Colhction of Chinese Proverbs , 
A. Smith, Chinese Proverbs, and those in various 
volumes of the China Review by T. W. Pearcb, 
Sir J. H. Stewabt-Lockhabt, M. Schaub, and 
Miss C. M. Ricketts. 

PRO-VICAR, (Homan Catholic term), is a 
priest charged temporarily with the rule of a 
Vicariat-apostolic. In some Missions the Vicars- 
general of the Vicar-apostolic are called by this 
term 

PROVINCES. See Eighteen Provinces, 

PR UN US. See Apricots, Plunis, Cherries, 

PRUSSIAN BLUE. The manufacture of this 
chemical Avas first introduced into China by a 
Chinese sailor during the 19th centuiy A curious 
use foi it is to give green tea its colour. 

PRYER, WILLIAM BURGES, died in 1899, 
while British Consul at Sandakan. He had been 
the first curator of the Museum at Shanghai, (Royal 
Asiatic Society, North China Branch), and was the 
author of various papers on zoological subjects 

PRJEVALSKY, NICOLAI MIKHAILOVICH, 

a celebrated Russian explorer who was born on 
March 31, 1839, of noble parents, near Smolensk. 
In 1867 he joined the East Siberian Army. Ho 
made four great jouineys in Central Asia and died 
at the beginning of a fifth, at Karakol, on October 
20, 1888 The accounts of these journeys were 
written in Russian, but have been translated into 
Flench and German. The results of his explora- 
tions were very important to ecience, both to 
geography and to natural history, 

Beetschneideb : European Botanical DiS' 
covertes, CoBDiui . Bibliotheca Sinica, 

PSALMANAZAR, GEORGE, an extraordinary 
swindler, who posed as a native of Formosa and 
published the Historical and Geographical Descrip- 
tion of Foimosa, an Island subject to the Emperor 
of Japan, in 1704. The work was most circum- 
stantial and most sensational; it contradicted the 
sober statements of the Dutch missionary Candid- 
1U8 ; it described human sacrifices, 18,000 annually, 
filled the island with elephants, rhinoceri, camels 
and sea-horses, and illustrated all with wood-cuts. 
The writer not only tickled the public love for the 
marvellous, but also pandered to the hatred and 
suspicion then felt with regard to the Jeenits. 


He came to London in 1703 and was a lion for 
a time. He translated for the Bishop of London 
(CoMPi'ON) the Catechism into Formosan. At the 
Royal Institution he sustained a public discussion 
with Father Fontenay, for 18 years a missionary 
in Formosa. 

Later he was sincerely penitent, and after 
admitting the fabulous nature of the Description 
he settled down to a quiet and respectable life of 
hard work as a writer, in his humility and remorse 
publibhmg anonymously. In Bowen’s Complete 
System of Geography (1747) he contributed' two 
chapters on Formosa and alluded to his former 
work as fabulous. At eighty years old he was 
much viMted by Dr. Johnson and was much 
regarded for the earnestness of his piety and the 
regularity of his devotions. 

His Memoirs appeared in 1765 ; but to this day 
it 18 unknown who he really was, from what parents 
he came and what was his country; though some 
accounUi state that he was born in Languedoc and 
was named N. F. db B. Robes. 

Faeiieb : Literary Forgeries 

PSITTACI. See Parrots. 

PSYCHIC PHENOMENA IN CHINA. There 

are numerous instances of recognized forms of 
abnormal psychic activity m Chinese legends, and 
many actual cases have been observed by explorers 
and mibsionaries. 

They may be roughly grouped as follow * — 

(1) Multiple Personality {Demoniacal Possession), 
Cases of rapid and intermittent change of character 
are frequently referred to. There is a Chinese 
theory that the “animus” {hun, i^H) can issue from 
the body during trance, leaving the body sustained 
by the “anima” (p’o, |^). Exorcism is a regular 
feature of Taoist practice and several Chri’^tian 
missionaries have claimed to have successfully 
applied apostolic methods. 

(2) Autoscopic Practices, — A form of spirit 
pencil or planchette, consisting of a suspended 
btylud which can oscillate and write characters in a 
dish of sand by the automatic or subliminal im- 
pulses of persons holding it, is to be seen in some 
temples. Some of the Taoist classicsi are said to 
have been automatically composed in this way 
The method of divination by stalks can be auto- 
^cuplc if proper methods are used. 

(3) Hypnotism, — ^Father Doe£ states that at 
Wuhu old women invoke the dead to enter 
hypnotised boys (Cf, Lane’s Modern Egyptians), 
Similar methods were employed in the Boxer 
trouble to produce enthusiasm and insensibility to 
pain. It would seem that there is a general belie! 
in the possibility of thus getting into contact with 
“Masters,” Le., sages 
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(4) Auto^Hyfnoi^io^lL meihod of exercises for 
the production iti oneself of abnormal psychic 
conditions (ecstasy, etc.)f has long been used by 
the TaoistSi entitled kung-fu^ X "h Lc*, leisure* 

Amiot : Uimoiru but Ub Chinots; Giles • 
AdverBarta Stmcaj HxBtoric China and Otktr 
SktichtB; Nevius ; Demon PoBseBBxon and Allied 
TktmtB; Doas : BeBtarcheB into ChintBt Supit- 
BtitionB, Chatley ; ChintBt PhxloBO'phy and Magic, 
Journal Roy. Soc. Arts, 1911; Magical Practice 
tn China, N.C.B.R.A.S. Journal, 1917. [H.C.l 

PUFFINS. See Tubinares. 

P*U H$IEN| a Bodhisattva. See Samanta 
bhadra, 

PU K*UNG 7^, a Buddhist monk of Ceylon 
or N. India, whose name was Amogha, who came 
to China in 733 and was honoured by several sue* 
ce^sive emperors of the T'ang dynasty at Ch'ang' 
an. He is noted as the founder of the Festival of 
Departed Spirits, hold on the 15th day of the 
7th moon. 

PUMELO. See Pomelo. 

PUNISHMENTS. Those recognised by the 
Chinese Penal Code at the endi of the Manchu 

dyna.'ty wore . 1. Flogging on the back of the 

thighs with a flat piece ot bamboo 2 Exposure 
in the cangue (q v ) 3. Banishment to a given 

distance, permanently or for a given time. 

4. Death by strangulation, beheading or the so 
called ‘lingering death.’ See Law. 

PUNISHMENTS, BOARD OF, )M ffll, was 
established at the capital (K‘ai-leng fu) by 
T‘ai Tsu, first ruler of the Sung Dynasty, 

(960-976 A.D.). The power of life and death was 
thus taken away from the Provincial officials, who 
had often abused it. (See Six Boards) 

PUNTI, pen ti; of the soil, native, as 

opposed to foreign ; often used for local, especially 
of southein dialects, as Punti language, dictionary, 
etc 

PUrAnAS. a class of Brahmanic writings, 
containing ancient doctrines of philo'^ophy, myth- 
ology and asceticism. 

PURE LAND SCHOOL, ± ^ ching Vu 
tsunrj, an important School of Chinese Buddhism 
It is‘ also known as the Lotus School {Lien tsvng 

JE Sf ) ^ ® 

Johnston treats of it under the name Amidism 

The teaching of this school is that moral and 
mental effort may be replaced by simple faith m 
AiiiTABHA and constant invocation of his name 
(0-rai-to Fo). It is, as might be expected, a very 
popular School. 


The ‘Pure Land’ js the Paradise of the West, 
where AitiiABHA reigns and receives those who 
have called upon his name. But in calling it the 
Western Heaven all notions of geography should be 
forgotten, each of the Btjduhas has his heaven in 
some region of the universe, but these regions are 
outside of space. The particular doctrine of the 
school 18 based on one of the vows made by 
Amitabha . “When I become Buddha,” said he, 
“l<st all living beings of the ten regions of the 
universe maintain a confident and joyful faith in 
me ; let them concentrate their longings on a 
rebirth in my Paradise; and let them call upon my 
name, be it only ten times or less . then, provided 
they have not been guilty of the five heinous sins, 
and have not vilified the true religion, the desire of 
such beings to bo born in my Paradise will surely 
be fulfilled If this be not so, may I never receive 
the perfect enlightenment of Buddhahood ” 

The Sutra m which the^e vows are recorded 
stales that the man who with steadfast faith calls 
on the name of Amitabha (0-mi-to Fo) for a week 
or even a day, may face death with calm confidence, 
because Amitabha will assuredly appear to him and 
bear him away to a new birth in Paradise; and 
the commentators assert that on the other hand 
no amount of viitue unaccompanied by invocations 
ot tho name will suffice to secure an entrance into 
Pai adise. 

This contiasts strongly with the original teach- 
ings ot Buddhism, but the short cut to blias 
iiatuially became so populai that no School ot 
Buddhism in (’hum could alloid to condemn it, and 
neaily all the monasteries to-day are tolerant of 
the Pure Land School teachings. 

Hui Yuan, who lived from 333 to 416, is 
generally regarded tho founder of the School, 
though the docti mo was found in (Jhina at a much 
eailier date He founded a monastery in Hupei, 
and, because there was there a pond where white 
lotus grew, the brotheihood received the name of 
the White Lotus sect This had to be diacaided 
later as a name for the whole Society, since it 
became the name of a much dreaded secret political 
faction See Buddhist Schools. 

Johnston : Buddhist China 

PURPLE MOUNTAIN (jg \\\)Tza chin shun, 
a long, low hill rising to about 1,200 feet, east of 
Nanking and close to the city With modern amis 
it commands the city, and much fighting took place 
on it both in the Revolution of 1911 and in the 
uprising in 1913. 

PUSA. The Sanskrit word hodhisattna (q v ) 
is written in Chinese Pi bo Po and is nearly 
always abridged by Chinese writers into p^u $a, 
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pronounced poo-sa in English. While properly 
meaning a bodhisattva the term is roughly applied 
by foreigners to any god or idol. 

P<U SUNG LING, the author of 

Liao Vhm Ohih / {q v ) llis literary name was 
Liu-Hsibn fill, 'last of immortals’ and he was 
also known as Liu-cn'uAN, 'wiUow-sprmg ’ He was 
a native of Tzii-ch‘uan in Shantung and was born 
eaily in the seventeenth century. 

PUTCHUK, mU’hstang^ the root of 

Aut Uaudta coitus or ot Aplotajrts auritvlalUy has a 
strong peppery odour. It is used as a tonic and 
gentle stimulant Broken putchuk is used in the 
manufacture of joss-sticks and the powdei to 
pieserve clothes 

P‘U T'O or POOTOO (ff P6), the sacred island 
ot the Buddhistfe m the C'husan gioup The full name 
is P*u Po lo ha The sacicd mountain 

Potaloka is the hill from which Avalokitesvara 
looks down The cult of tins bodhisattva spicad to 
Tibet, where a second Potalokd wab cioated at 
Lhasa, and to (Jhina w’here the bodhisattva became 
Kimli yin, {</ r ) and a new Potalok.i (l’‘ut‘o) arose 

'l''hc lame of P‘ut‘o shan dates fiom 847 ad, 
when a Buddhist ascetic from India, worshipping 
Kuan Ym in the Chao-yin cave theie, beheld a 
vision of the* goddess 

About ten ^cars later a Japanese monk, named 
Eoaku, sent by the Empress-dowager of Japan on 
a religious mission to Cliina, visited the inland It 
soon became a lavouiite resort of devout pilgiims 
and numerous anchorites lived in solitaiy heimit- 
agea Not only weio other manifestations ot the 
goddess vouchsafed, but miiacles of healing took 
place in the watersi of the sacred well near (the 
cave, one as late as the beginning of the 16th 
century. The Sung Kniperois were greatly in- 
terehted in the island, and the Yuan Emperors sent 
presents from tune to time. Under the Ming 
dynasty the monks suffered so mucli from Japanese 
pirates that they all removed to the mainland, save 
one who remained in charge of the ruined buildings 

In 1515 a small monastery waa rebuilt, and in 
1572 a monk from Wu T'ai shun, with Imperial 
help, set about rebuilding others. 


The Ming Emperor Wan-li presented a com- 
plete Buddhist TVipitaka to the monks In 1665 
Dutch pirates, driven out of Formosa by Koxinga, 
plundered the temples at Pu-t‘o, and set fire to 
many of the buildings Those, with other depred- 
ations by (Chinese and Japanese pirates, compelled 
the monks once more to abandon the island In 
1688, however, they returned and under the 
patronage of K‘ang II si rebuilt many of the 
monasteries and temples 

In the earlier period, the monks at P‘ut‘o 
followed the rules of the Lu or Vinaya school ot 
doctrine but in 1131 the teaching of the Ch‘an or 
Dhyana ihchool was intioduced, and in the 17tli 
century it eniiiely su|)er8eded the Lu rule 

At the present time there are nearly a hundred 
monasteries and temples on the island, besides a 
pagoda and sacred rocks, with over a thousand 
monks The two principal monasteries are the 
P‘ii tin or C'h'un s^u first mentioned in the island 
rocoids 111 1699, and the Fa-yu or Hou s«*u No 
building IS 'oldei than the 14th century The 
T‘ai t&u pagoda was erected by a monk in 1334, 
of "tone brought from the neighbourhood of the 
T‘ai hu near Soochow The Fan-yin cave is famous 
foi pos^e^Miig relics of Sakyamuni Buddha placed 
there by a Benares pilgrim in 1626 

E F Johnston . IhtddktU China (1913) 

P‘U T‘0 SHAN* See 

PYGOPODES, an Order containing the Divers 
and Grebes The following species are found in 
Ghiiia l^ODinrcDiDAE , Podmpvh the 

Indian Little Grebe or Dabchick, frequents the 
iiveis and lake^, but in cold weather sometimes 
withdraws to the coast P nu/ricolltSf the Eared 
Grebe, in winter, in all the northern piovmces, and 
down to Amov P the Slavonian Grebe 

P nt^tatus^ the Great Crested Giebo, common on 
the coast in the south , goes north to Chihb and be- 
yond in summer P hoelbdh the Eastern Bed-necked 
Glebe (Colymbidae . Divers), Colymbu,^ se-ptni- 
trtonahs, the Red throated Diver and G aicUcuSy 
the Black- throated Diver, both on the China coast. 

David et Oustalet Les Otseavx de la Chine, 
(Podicides) 

PYRUS SINENSIS. See Pears, 


Q 


QAAN| according to Yuta the proper form of 1 
tha title commonly written Khan It is also 
written Kian and la identical with Khdqan, which 
in the Byzantine historians becomes 


Khaqan (khakan, khagan, qagan) is said to h«Tve 
made ita first appearance in ad. 402, and to have 
the same meaning as Huang Ti, (Supreme Ruler). 
Yule quotes Quatkem^ee to the effect that 
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CiilE!NtiHi3 did not use the high title of Qdan, but 
La Couperib says that he did receive the title Khan. 

Khan is the ordinary title of Mongol chiefs, 
and its use has spread far and the term has become 
degraded; while Quan is the peculiar title of the 
supreme chief of the Mongols It is, however, of 
no i^se to try to change so old a custom, and 
Chekghis Khan and Khubilai Khan will always 
be so styled. 

Yule ; Cathay and the Way Thither, vol i, 
p 149, note. 

QAGAN, the title of the chief of the Northern 
Turks in the sixth and seventh centurie% as pibfju 
was the title of the Westein Turks. The word is 
also written K hath an. See Qaan 

Yule . Cathay and the Way Thither^ vol i, 
p 58 

QUA, ds in How QUA, Minoqua, etc A woid 
ol lespectful meaning added at the end of a name 
in the south, equivalent to Mi or Esquiie It is 
the w’ord *|r an ofFu lal oi mandarin 

QUAIL FIGHTING. Quails are trained foi 
the f>p()it, and the lombatanth are pitted against 
one another on a railed table Millet is thrown to 
them, and as soon as one picks up a graiii the othei 
begins the fight It is the occasion for heavy 
betting It is a popular amusement in the south 

QUELPART ISLAND, » jUf ft Cfn chon too 
or T<tn to. the toreign name being that of a 


Dutchman It lies south of Korea, a large island 
with no harbours. 

QUEMOY, golden gate, the mandarin 

pronunciation of the characters being chin mtn;^ 
a small island east of the I'^land on which Amoy 
stands 

QUENGIANFU, the name for Hsi-an fu 
in Mahco Polo See Quid Fu 

QUEUE or CUE or ‘ pigtail,* in Chinese, 
fnen tzu mf- The plait of long hair worn by all 
D'ale C^hinese throughout the Manchu dynasty 
(1650 1912) It, — together with the shaving of part 
of the head, — -w'as toiced on the people as a token 
of then submi<:sion to the Manchus The badge of 
servitude was long resisted in Fukien and Swatow, 
and with the fall of the dynasty in 1911 the queue 
disappeaied in all io\ olutionary districts', and later 
almost everywhere 

QUIA FU, found in the Catalan Atlas (y v ) 
for Hsi-an fu the same as Marco Polo’s 

Quengianlu. 

QUICKSILVER. See MintraU. 

QUICKSILVER, VEGETABLE, :i^ ^ ts^ao 
huny The Fen tFao Karig ?nu (q v ) states that 
quicksilvei, identical in appearance and properties 
with nietiillic meicuiy, is produt'ed from the plant 
called Ma ch‘ih hsien, Fortufma oleiacea, and it 
desciibes the pioeess of extiaction m great detail 
See Minerals. 


K 


RACCOON DOG, THE, Nycteroufes pTocyo- 
tndcM, Lfs found in Mancliuiia and Korea, and a 
smaller variety on the Yangtze It produces the 
fur known in trade as Chinese coon 

SowKRBY . Journal, N,C B B A H , vol xlvii 

RADICAL, the usual name for that part of a 
Chinese character which is used as a key or cla^eifier 
to fiK its place in the Chinese dictionary It often 
indicates part of the meaning of the character 
Thus the presence of ‘sick,’ shows in what part 
ol the dictionary to look for the character contain- 
ing it, and also indicates that the character has 
something to do with disease Similarly with such 
radicals as rh in, metal, or Astn, heart. In 


many cases, however, the radical gives no clue to 
the meaning , often it is hard to distinguish from 
the other part^ of the character ; andj in some cases, 
being chosen arbitrarily it has been chosen badly 
^ {/ f| IT ^ are characters with 

unsatisfactory radicals In dictionaries both foreign 
and native, there is a list given of those characters 
the radicals of which are difficult or impossible to 
discern 

The Chinese name is tzu pu In the 

Shuo Wni (q v ) the number of classifiers was. 540 ; 
in K'ang Hsi’s dictionary they were reduced' to 
214 See Primitive. 

Williams* Syllabic Dtettonary. Introduction; 
j WiEOER • Chinese Characters. 
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RAILS. See OraUae. 

RAILWAYS. History . — ^Railway enterprise in. 
China was born at Shanghai «ome forty years later 
than Its English parent. In 1863^ twenty-seven 
Shanghai merchants, mostly British, petitioned 
IjI Hung -CHANG, Viceroy of the Province, for 
perniLsijiaon to build a railway connecting Shanghai 
with Soochow. Li Huno-chakg is known now as 
the first powerful fiiend of railway development. 
Bui he rctused the petition, and the two cities, less 
than 200 kilometres apart, remained unconnected by 
rail for forty years more. 

Another project was immediately brought for- 
ward. The Soochow line would have carried 
Shanghai traffic inland , the new propoeal was to 
connect Shanghai with its port — Woosung Begun 
in 1865, the agitation subsided and was revived 
several times until finally a contract was signed in 
August, 1876. On January 20, 1876 the rail was 
laid, — of a 26-lb. .«^ection in a track ot 30 inches 
gauge On February 14 following, the “Pioneer,” 
2,200 lbs , ran three quarters of a mile, — the first 
locomotive trip in China. The auspicious fnend*- 
Unesisi under which the first operations of this line 
took place took a sudden turn six months later, the 
occasion being the de«ath ol a native hit by the 
locomotive. In spite of this, the line was completed 
to Woa*!'Ung before the end of the year, but the 
Government took the line over, and closed it down 
October 20, 1877. The rolling stock was shipped, to 
Formosa and dumped on the beach. 

In the meantime, Li Hung-chang had been 
transferied as Viceroy to Chihli, and the same year 
that the Woo‘>ung line was torn up he granted to 
Tong King-sing permission to build a tramway of 
eleven kilometies from the Tongshan Kaiping Coal 
mines to deep water at Ilsu Ke Chuang This per 
niibi^ion covered the use of animals as motive powei, 
but. the officers in charge of the line planned their 
line otherwise fiom the start For example, the 
English engineer, Kinder, fixed the gauge at 4 feet 
8i inches in the settled conviction that he was 
building a section of what was destined to be a 
railway system He proceeded to construct a loco- 
motive out of scrap iron and other local materials, 
with a view toward preparing the way for the 
regular use of steam power. The line was com- 
pleted in 1881 and thk locomotive, christened 
“ Rocket of China,” was set at work on the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the builder 
of the first “Rocket,” George Stephenson It i*! 
worth pasbing note that the first locomotive operated 
on the first permanent railroad in China was made 
in China; it is preserved in the Museum of Com- 
munications. 

In 1886 the first extension to a Chinese railway 
was begun, the tramway above mentionedi being 


extended to Lutai. Here also were the beginnings 
of permanent railway finance. On April 12, 1887 
the first railway loan prospectus in China was 
issued The results of the prospectus were sufficient 
to extend the line to Tientsin in January, 1869, the 
first instance of a commercial centre in China boing 
peimaneutly connected with outlying points. 

By Imperial edict, an Imperial Ra&way 

Administration was organized and charged with 
building from government funds a further extension 
to Shanhaikuan. In 1894 the Imperial Administra- 
tion took over the entire line, exchanging govern- 
ment shares for private sharee. It might be said 
that government ownership began on the Shanghai- 
Woosung line, but these 250 kilometres from 
Tientsin to Shanhaikuan were the stem upon which 
the government system has grown. 

A further extension from Tientsin to Peking 
was commenced very soon It was surveyed through 
Tungcliow% but because of opposition the line was 
built Via Fcngtai to Machiapu, just south of Peking 
The Boxer rebellion resulted in the line being 
extended into the capital city. 

After the war with Japan, railroad con®truction 
was taken up as one means of correcting the proven 
weakness of the nation. Domestic funds were not 
forthcoming, and foreign sources were used 
Negotiations with Russian financiers prior to the 
coiistiuction of the Chinese Eastern Railway through 
Manchuria on the north took place ®imultaneously 
with those with the French government for the 
evtinsion of the Annam railways toward Yunnan 
on the south. Before these were concluded Germany 
put m her demands for the privilege of a line in 
Shantung running west from Kiaochou Leases 
lunning for a period of 99 years were obtained by 
all three, and tnll control of the lines were yielded 
to the foreigners The “Battle of Concessions” 
w^as at its height. In other grants China reserved 
the final control of the railway, and the final agree- 
ment was in the nature of a contract rather than of 
a cession The first contract of this sort was 
negoti.'ited during the summer of 1897, with the 
Belgian Financial and Industrial Society for the 
construction of the Peking-Hankow line. 

The Russians began building in 1897, the 
Belgians in 1898, the Germans in 1899, but the 
French waited until 1904, when the other lines were 
already open or about to be open for operation 
The construction of the Peking-Hankow line was 
interrupted by the Boxer outbreak, but it was 
finally opened for operation November 15, 1906 
This line was an instant success. Under the terms 
of the loan contract, twenty per cent, of the earnings 
after payment of all expenses and fixed charges were 
paid to the bondholders. There was also a clause 
which permitted repayment of the loan after 1907 
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as fast as the government desired. This was 
availed of, and from French and English sources 
funds were borrowed by which the entire Belgian 
loan was refunded. Under the new Franco>British 
agreement not only was this portion of the profits 
saved, but the degree of foreign control was very 
materially lowered. Thus by 1909 both the Peking- 
Mukden and the Peking-Hankow liness, together 
some 2,000 kilometres long, were distinctly Chinese 
goveinment lines. 

In the meantime the profits of the Peking- 
Mukden line, augmented by the heavy traffic incident 
to the Husbo- Japanese War, were set aside for a 
new line. This line was not only built out of 
Chinese funds, but was surveyed and coni&iructed 
by Chinese engmeerb, and is officered by Chinese 
The construction work equalled that of any, while 
the per mile cost was almost 30% less Though it 
now practically reaches the Mongolian border, the 
first section ran onl> to Kalgan, some 210 kilometres 
from Peking This was in operation in 1909, and 
with the lines to Mukden and Hankow, definitely 
established the integrity of a government system 
of railways. 

Other lines found in the government system are 
the results of other foieign loans which w-ill be 
noted later, and of the so-called “local movement “ 

The Peking-Mukden, the Peking-Hankow and 
the Pekiiig-KaJgan lines weie each conspicuous 
financial successes. So, to the enthusiasm for rail- 
ways as a military arm was added the excitement 
over the discovery of a new source of revenue 
Private initiative, M'hicli had built the fust few 
kilometre^, again came to the foie. Many lines 
serving important industrial or commercial regions 
were started. But there was very little practical 
railroad experience connected with the movement 
Accounting methods weio very lax, and consequently 
suspicions were easily aroused. The local lines 
began to collapse, and the central government began 
to take them over as scattei'ed sections of a broad 
scheme of national lines covering the eighteen 
provinces Many explanations may be offered why 
this should have aroused opposition to the reigning 
dynasty But whatevei tho explanation, national- 
ization of railioads was seized upon as the chief 
evil purpose of the Maiichus and aia high justification 
for their overthrow The Revolution succeeded, 
but evidently a national system under the Manchus 
was one thing and a national sytitem under a 
Republic was quite another. For nothing more was 
jheard of the opposition, and practically all the 
private and provincial railways have been national- 
ized. 

Fortvgn Loans — Nearly four-fifths of the 
capital involuted in Chinese government railways 
have been secured from foreign sources. The terms 


under which these sums have been secured vary 
cuubiderably, but m essentials the contracts are 
much alike. There are the usual clauses naming the 
parties, the amount of the loan, the discount rate 
ol issue, the interest rate which is payable half- 
' yearly, and the term of loan, which runs from 
I twenty to fifty years. 

i The security offered is usually a first mortgage 
I on the line, guaranteed further by the Chinese 
I goveinment In some cases certain governmental 
I revenues are added as special security. In case 
interest or other capital obligations are not paid as 
specified, the mortgageob may take over complete 
I control of the property until all arrears are satisfied 
The teimini and general course of the line to 
' be built are mentioned The government appoints 
a Managing Director as its representative, to super- 
, vibe consti uction ; the mortgagees nominate the 
foieign technical staff, which nominations are con- 
I fumed by the Managing Director. Native appoint- 
I ments are practically at the discretion of the 
Managing Director. An agreement for operation 
under a similarly framed organization is also made 
I sometimes. 

‘ The moitgagee acts as underwriter and trustee 
i ioi sale of mortgage bonds, and recedes a com- 
1 mi&sion of one-fuui’th of one per cent (sometimes 
a lump sum) for such sei vices, and in connection 
\ with interest and smiilar payments Chinese 
lUdieiials are to have pieference if quality and terms 
I aie equal to those offered from abroad, otherwise, 

: natiunahty of mortgagee is to be favoured, mortga- 
I gee to act as purchasing agent and to have a com- 
I mission, commonly 5 per cent , on purchases abroad. 

Depositories and interest rate on balances are 
I specifiedL Provision is made for amoitization of 
I the loan, beginning at a certain date. 

I The contract can be delegated only to persons 
of trie same nationality as that of the mortgagee 
Provisions are geneially made for a reasonable post- 
ponement in ca'-e of war or other untoward event, 
anJi cancellalion if there appears no prospect of 
fulfilment within a leasonable period. 

The official text of the agreement is in the 
language of the mortgagee. 

Se\eial contracts carry the provision that the 
bondhohlers are to receive twenty per cent of the 
revenue remaining after expenses, interest and 
similar charges have been paid. Among such are 
the Shanghai-Nanking, the Cheiigtai, the Kaifeng- 
Honan, and the Taokow-Chinghua lines. On the 
Tientsin-Pukow and the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ning- 
po lines this provision was eliminated from the final 
contract by the payment of a lump sum. In ceitain 
contracts for lines yet to be constructed similar 
provisions in the preliminary contracts have been 
commuted in the same way. 
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FOREIGN LOANS OUTSTANDING ON RAILWAY LINES IN OPERATION. 



Date 

1 I..e]ider 

Amount | 


Interest 

rate 

Amorti- 

zation 

begins 

ss 

Additional Security 

Line 

of first 
issue 

1 

Authorized i 

Oiitatanding 
Dec, 31, 1915 

-i 

a* 


pledged 

Peking-Mnkdeii 

1809 

British dtObinese Cor- | $27,600,000 
poratlon 1 

$20,010,000 

89 


1906 

1944 

Provincial rev«n>4e* of 
Sh insi, Shensi) 
and Anhui up to Tls. 










60,000 

Do Do 

1909 

South Manehnria 

377,142 

2.51,426 

9.1 


1010 

1027 




Railway 








Oheng-Tai 

1903 

RusBo-Chinese Bonk 

16,066,6*17 

14,090 646 

90 


1013 

1933 


P«klng-nsnkow 

1898 

8ocl(ltd FinaiiclVre et 

i:4,BOO,000 

None 

90 

4^0 

1908 

1928 

(Refunded in 1900) 


Iiidustrlollti Beige 
en Cbiiic 









Do. Do 

J900 

Hongkong dc Shang- 
lini Ddiiking Corp , 
Dunque de Tludo 

$.’i|>,692,208 

$6.5,692,208 

94 

1 

6'’n 

j 

ni9 

1939 

Certain Provincial rc 
venues of Chekiang, 
Klatigsii, Hupei, ('hlhll. 



-Cblue 








Do Do 

toil 

TokoUama Specie Bank 

Y10,0(H>,0(iO 

Y 10,00 >,00 ) 

95 


1921 

19.36 

Surplus earnings o' Pe- 
kiiig-llaukow and Tribute 










grain convei'^ion tax 

SbangbAl-Nankiug 

1904 

Jaidiiie, Maiheson dc 
Co , Hongkong & 
SUangbiii Banking 

$34,90.V,A14 

$29,065,614 

90-96i 

.5-6 


1954 





1 n 








Coipo;atioii 








Shaiighai-IIatischow 

1908 

( British &. Cbiuese Cor- 



( 93 

' 5^ n 

1918 

1938 


-Nlngiio 

Do Do 

1914 

( poraiion 
( Do 

[ 17,030,208 

17,030,208 

(ill 


1924 

1921 

Surplus earnings of Pe 
k1u<;>Mukden Ruiluav 

Kaifeng* Honan 

lOOB 

La Cninpagiile Jm- 

16,601,218 

1.5,601,218 

90-964 

0 

1916 

1036 




lithiale dcs Citemlns 
de fer Chinols 








rienWn-Pnkow 

1908 

1 Dentsche Asiatlsehe 

/ 63,80.5,704 

63,806 701 

OFJ-10 

>r, 

I91H 

1038 


Do Do 

1909 

f Bank, Hongkong & 



1920 

1040 


Do Do 

1910 

> Shanghai Banking 

J 30,7 i 1,180 

80,721,181) 

](K)4 


Do Do 

1910 

i Corporation 

ill 1U.734 

11,112,731 

100 

7% 

' 

none 

1912 

(Term has been exttnded 
from time to time ) 

Cant m-Kowloon 

191*7 

British and Chineae 

16,600,000 

16,600,000 

04 



, 1937 




Corporation 








Taokow-Cblngbiia 

laov 

Peking Syndicate 

, 7,625,148 

7,626,148 

90 

1 

1916 

j 1936 


Kirln-Changcbmi 

19119 

South Manchuria 

2,328,418 

2,042,600 

98 


1916 

1 1934 

Surplus earuliigs of Pe 
klng-Mukden Railwav 


AdminiHration — Control of the Chinese Go vei'n- 
ment Hallways is exercised under the jurisdiction 
of the Chiao Tang Pu, Ministry of Communications. 
The Minister of Communications is a member of 
the (‘abinet, appointed ostensibly by the Pro'^id'ent. 
He has supervision well ol Posts and Telegraphs, 
which are also government -owned » and also ot 
Navigation matters 

The idea of railroads in China having originated 
among foreigners, it was a matter of couree that 
permission to construct should be sought through 
the departments of Foreign Affairs For some 
years foreign loans for railways were considered to 
be in the held of international politics which, of 
course, required continued oversight from the 
diplomais. But an appreciation of the technical 
aspects of railway finance, construction and operation 
began to grow, and in 1903 the Foreign Office 


' (Tsungli Yanien) was relieved of railway affairs and 
1 the Board of Commerce charged with them. In 
j 1906, a separate depaitment was formed to control 
railway, po'*tal, telegraph, and navigation affairs 
This depditmeiit was (.ailed the Yu-(^huan Pu, 
Board of Communications and Posts It was about 
this time tliat work on the Peking-Kalgan line was 
begun and the deci-^iion was made to refund the 
loan on the Peking- Hankow, thereby saving the 
bondholder's share of profits and at the same time 
reducing the degiee of control by foreigners The 
name of this department was changed to Chiao 
Tung Pu in 1912, in connection with the general 
reorganization which marked the advent of the 
Kepublic. 

In the re-organ ization just referred to it was 
found that each line was treated as a separate 
entity. The right of control reserved by the 
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government in the loan contracte was but slightly 
exercised. Each line had a different system of 
accounts, reflecting as a lule the practice of the 
nationality furnishing the loans^ On some lines 
there could not be said to bo a set of accounts, but 
merely a record of receipts and disbursements 
In answer to the petition of Wano Ciiing-chun, 
it was decided to prescribe a uniform system of 
accounts to be followed by all of the lines subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Government A com- 
mission was foimed for this pui*pose, consisting of 
the chief accountants of the several lines, certain 
members of the Ministry, with Dr Wang Ching- 
CHUN as Acting Chairman in charge Dr Henry 
C Adams, formerly in charge of Statistics and 
Accountsi for the Interstate C^ommerc^ Commission, 
USA. was engaged as Adviser Altogether, six 
nationalities were represented on the Commission 
The whole financial and accounting practices were 
thoroughly considered, and a Classification of 
Capital Expenditures was issued July 22, 1914, 
Classifications ot OpeTating Revenue, Operating 
Expenses, New Lines and Extensions and of 
Additions and Betterments, Income Account, Profit 
and Account, Surplus Appropi lation Account, 
and General Balance Sheet followed rapidly, all in 
time to go into effect as on January 1, 1915 Sup- 
plementary to the above and as an integral part of 
the system there wore issued a set of Rules for the 
treatment of Train and Locomotive Mileage and a 
form for Annual Report*! concerning railway statis- 
tics, etc 

The system of accounts thus promulgated is 
thoroughly modern One special feature is that the 
dasMlication of Maintenance chatges has been diawn 
along the same lines as that of Capital Expenditures 
Thus, periodically, a latio between Investment and 
Maintenance costs may be computed It is believed 
that in time such ratios will have considerable 
statistical value. 

By meanis of periodical reports made up on the 
basis of the classifications given above, the Ministry 
may exercise considerable supervision The princi- 
pal reports which are required are monthly reports 
of construction, monthly reports of Operating Re- 
venues and Operating Expenses, the Budget, and 
an Annual Report The Ministry intends to com- 
bine these Annual Reports into a total for the 
Chinese Government Railways considered as one 
system. A trial report, denominated ‘‘First Pre* 
liminaiy Report, Chinese Government Railways,” 
covering the first six months of 1916, was issued 
during 1916. 

For the actual administration each line is placed 
under an Administrative Oifice The organization 
and working of each Administration Office differs 

60 


according to the terms of the loan. It generally 
refiects the practice current in the country from 
which the funds are derived. For supervising the 
construction and operation of the railway, a foreign 
Engineer-in-Chief is nominated by the Mortgagee 
and approved by the Ministry. The appointments, 
functions and salaries of all other officers and 
employees are arranged by the Managing Director 
and the Engineer-in-Chief and reported to the 
Ministry In the case of important officers, the 
approval of the Ministry must precede appointment 

The working of the railway closely followe 
what IS commonly called the departmental system. 
At the head of each administration is the Managing 
Director who is immediately responsible to the 
Central Government. Usually there is an Associate 
Du ector whose duty it is to assist the Managing 
Diiector m the administration of the Railway 
Duiing the absence of the Director, the Associate 
Director takes charge. Sometimes a General 
Manager is also appointed to assist the Directors 
Iir mediately reporting to the Directors are the 
departmental chiefs As a rule, each railway has 
the following departments . — 

The General Department 
'Ihe Traffic Department 
The Engineering Department 
The Locomotive Department, which also 
takes charge of the Workshops 
The Accounts Department 

For operating and engineering pui poses each 
line IS divided into a number of sections according 
to the length of line and density of traffic, and each 
section 19 placed under a district engineering or 
traffic inspector as the case may bo Below the 
district engineers are the section foremen and 
gangers who look after the maintenance and repairs 
of the line, while below the traffic inspectors are the 
sUtion masters, tram conductors, guards, etc. The 
Locomotne Department also divides the line into 
running sections, each of which isi placed under a 
locornotnc inspectoi, who supervises the locomotive 
staff and controls the engine** As each administra- 
tion has only some 600 to 800 miles of line, this 
depailmental system has proved quite suitable 

There is no distinct department for developing 
new business, such as exists in many countries 
Questions of rates, fares and adaptation to com- 
mercial need*? are in the charge of the same depart- 
ment which supervises transportation, t e , the 
Traffic Department. 

Physical Charactensttes — The length of railway 
line m China is shewn approximately in the follow- 
ing table — 
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KILOMETRES OF RAILWAY IN OPERATION, DECEMBER SI, 1918. 


Kani« of Liue 

Kilotnetree 

Name of line 

Kilonietres 

GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


GovEaKMBNT 

5,2M 

Feking-Haukow . ... 


GoHtnmtnt Ltnes in openOion but tetknteally 


Feking-Mukden ... 

07G 

“iMMfcr c9Mtruetu>n,*' 


Tieiitfiiti.Ptikow . 

1,107 

Kalgan-Suiyuan Extension « 

101 

Shniigtaai-Xankitig 

327 

Hsncbow-Kaifengr ti 

27C 

Shangbai-Hangcliow-Ningpo 

270 


— I 

Feklng-Kalgaii 

234 

Total Kii.o»£TnES, Govoramant Syatom 

5,721 

Ckengtai ... 

243 



Taokow^hlnglma 

U2 

“CONCB8SIONBD" BAIL WATS 


Kaifeng-Honan 

18d 

Chinese Eastern . . ..... 

2,050 

Kirln-Changclmu 

180 

Klaocbow-Cbinan 

457 

Chu^how-Pliighatang 

97 

1 South Manohuria 


TJanton-Kowloon . 

U3 

\ unnan 

465 

-Ctamton-Sainshul 

49 



Chaagebow- Vmoy 

32 

Total KiLOumrss, ** Concessiotted ** 

2,972 

Cbine^o Oo\ernTneut System 

5,254 

Phitatb Railways 

242 


Of the Government system 5,270 kilometres 
represents contiguous railroad centering on Peking. 
Nearly 4,700 kilometres of this are north of the 
Yangtze This contiguous system may be roughly 
described as consisiting of two mam stems connected 
by two cross lines, with a few branches attached 
One of the stems irregularly parallels the coast of 
the Northern half of China extending from Mukden 
through Tientsin and Shanghai to Ningpo The 
other stem is in the interior and extends from 
Fengchen near the Mongolian border through 
Peking to Hankow This will shortly be opened 


south of the Yangtze to Changsha One connection 
of the stems occurs between Peking and Tientsin; 
the othei halfway to the south between Hsuchow 
^ and (’heng chou, the junction of the Kaifeng-Honan 
with the Peking Hankow When present plans for 
construction in the near futute have been realized 
South China will be served very much as the North 
IB now. A third parallel stem will serve the 
Intel lor provinces, and other lines will intersect 
these and penetrate further inland The most 
important projects with ^sorne of the terms concern- 
ing them are listed m the following table : — 


PROJECTED LINES UNDER CONTRACT 


CotrrHACTtMo pAirnr 

Liirs 

APPROXlMAaE 


Loan AnitANOxMBNTS 



From 

To 

KiLOUETIlAbe 

j Hate 

Term 

Amount 

lutoreft 

Bate 

Four Nation Grodp (1) 

i 

W uchow 

Kiiangtnng 

900 

{ion 





Hankow 

Kueicbow fu 

600 

40 

£6,000,000 

La Compagnie Goudralc dc ChemUis dc 

Lanohow fii 

Honanfu 

900 





ter eii Chuie 

Kalfeng fn 

Klangaii coast 

700 

1 1942 

40 

Fr 250,000,000 


Chinese C'entral Railways Limited 

Tlentslu-Pukow R 

Stnyang 

560 

1918 

40 

£8,000,000 


(London) 

(Southern Section) 





Soridto Beige de Cbemius de far en 








Chine . 








Li Soclutc Franvalse de construction 

> Tatung fn 

Chengtu fn 

1600 

1913 

40 

£10,000,000 


de cbetnins dc fer en Cbine 

j 








/'Nanking Hweichow fn oonnectiont j 

\ 





British 4e Chinese Corporation 

< with Plnghslang, Hangchow , Wuhii, i 

1 900 

■ 1914 

45 

£6.000,000 



VKwADgtechow 


1 200 





Banque Industrislle de Chine 

i Ynmuhow 
( Ytinnan fn 

Y onnaiiln 
Chungking 

1100 

600 

|l9I4 

50 

Ft 600,000,000 


Pauling A Co CLondon) 

1 Shasl 
( Changteh 

Shing Yi 
Changsha 

§1 

{l914 

40 

£12,000,000 


StemS'Carey 

f Chuchow 
t Sinyangchow 

('hlnchow 

Sxechnan 

1000 

600 

|l916 

80 

Contingent 
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The governmeat railway linee have cost on the 
average about S75,0CX) per kilometre of line. They 
are of etandard gauge, (4 ft. 8^ inches) except for 
243 kilometres constituting the Cheng-Tai line. 
This has a gauge of one metre. Bail laid originally 
had a weight of 65 lbs. to the yard, but this is being 
relaid on certain lines with 85 lb. section. The 
standard sleeper (tie) has a cross section of 6“x9“. 

Bolling stock is of many different patterns, due 
to the many nationalities involved in financing the 
government lines, andi to the variety of territory 
served. Goods wagons are of many types and sizes, 
vai'ying from the wooden lO-ton, four-wheel design 
to those of 40'ton capacity with two four-wheel 
trucks, and with the car body built all steel 

Number and a\erage capacity of various classes 
of rolling stock, December 31, 1916 . — 

Number, Average Capacity 
Locomotives . 629 8 932 tons (Tractive 

Carriages ... 1,280 48 seats [effort) 

Goods Wagons . . 10,652 23 tons 

Covered 2,391 

Open .. 7,982 
Special . 279 

Traffic , — ^Methods of railway operation in China 
are not unlike those of other countries, although 
there are some distinctive features. For example, 
two firemen are commonly placed on each road 
locomotive in addition to the engine-driver. Train 
control is by the staff system. Manual block signals 
are installed) at important stations Operating 
forces are composed almost entirely of Chinese. On 
one line there are no foreign officers or employees 
On other lines technical officers*, a few technical 
inspectors, and a few passenger conductors are 
foreigners Bailway schools, which are a part of the 
railway program in China, are designed to prepare 
Chinese young men to work on railways 

The revenues earned by Chinese Government 
Bailways during the year 1916 amounted to a little 
over 157,000,000, or nearly $10,500 per kilometre of 
line. These were derived) 37 per cent from pas- 
sengers, 67 per cent, from goods, and 6 per cent 
from other sources Passengers are divided into 
three main classes, First, Second, and Third. On 
the lines between Ningpo and Tientsin a fourth 
class, coolie, is also carried and amounts to nearly 
one-fourth of the total number of passengers these 
trains carry. Excursion rates are offered at times 
under all of these classes, but the amount of business 
of this character so far is negligible. Third class 
passengers comprise over 87% of the total ; first 
class less than one per cent. Bates vary considera- 
bly on the different lines, but, fpr the system, the 
average in IW 


Total business 1.06 cents per kilometre. 

First Siass 3.12 
Second class 1.72 
Thud class 1.06 
Coolie class .49 

For statistical purposes, goods traffic is divided 
into seven classes,— Products of Agriculture, Ani- 
mals, Mines, Forests, Manpfactures, Materials for 
other Bailways and Service Stores. On a tonnage 
basfts mineral products are by far the most important, 
constituting over half of the total. The great bulk 
of this is coal. The only lines upon which minerals 
are not a leading class are those parallel to the 
coast south of Tientsin. 

From a revenue standpoint, however, agricul- 
tural products take the lead with over a third of 
the total. Mining products come second' with over 
a quarter of the total. Under this head salt is a 
very important commodity, although the revenue 
from that source is only about one-third that from 
coal Bevenue from manufactures has risen to 
about one-fourth of the total. 

Bates vary widely not only as between classes 
of commodities, but also as between different lines 
The average rate on all business on all lines of the 
government system is about one and a half cents 
per ton kilometre. The extremes of which this is 
the average are the Shanghai -Nanking line with an 
average rate of less than half a cent per ton kilo- 
metre. and the Canton-Samshui whose average good* 
rate is over six cents per ton kilometre The rate 
on mineral products on the Shanghai- Nanking line 
average only one-fifth of a cent per ton kilometre. 
Taking the system as a whole, the lowest average 
commercial rate is on mineral products, and the 
highest on animal products; the first named being 
about one cent and the latter two and three-quarter 
cents per ton kilometre. 

The tariffs applying on Chinese Government 
Bailways are issued independently for each lino 
Accordingly they differ considerably, but in general 
they recognize some five hundred commodities 
These are grouped into class commodities, 
and special commodities Special commodities are 
those to which eapecially reduced rates are accorded, 
in order to induce movement The special rate may 
apply throughout the system m only between de- 
signated points. On most of the lines Ppecial rates 


as yet are not very numerous. 

C1m» commoditie* at * rvde are grouped' in four 
or five clasees These may be further differentiated 


I to whether the shipment requires an entire wagon 
r ie of a smaUer quantity, l^e term “classes” 
msidered in this connection signifies merely the 
mvenient grouping of commodities which bear the 
tme rate It has nothing whatever to do ivith the 
iherent nature of the commodity, such a« the 
tatistical grouping above. There are still other 
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disimctionA which have a bearing on rates. A 
higher rate vf commonly charged for Ithe use of a 
covered car than for that of an open car. As a 
result shippers in carload lots favour the open car 
which, when loaded, is covered with matting, and 
send with their shipments a coolie to act as care- 
taker, Shippers in small lots are led to favour the 
forwarding companies. The railroad is not an m- 
tui^e^ of a shipment, except under special rates 
Further, rebates are sometimes paid if the shipments 
of a single concern exceed certain amounts. Hence 
forwarding companies figure largely as go-betweens, 
who combine small consignments for individuals, 
furnish the coolie to accompany car to destination, 
and receive their remuneration in the rebate or by 
a charge Class^ rates are for the most part on a 
strictly distance basis with a minimum of from 20 
to 35 kilometres The zone system find si an 
occasional illustration Demurrage rates vary from 
$3 00 to $?0 00 per car per day, with “free time" 
limited to 12 hours and even as low as 4 hours. 
Hence shipments are commonly unloaded by station 
forces into “go-downs,” (warehouses) at the expense 
of the consignee. 

Utitvlls of Operation — The leading results of 
the operations of the government railway system are 
reflected in the following table for the yoai ending 
December 31, 1916 The calculations aie on varying 
bases however on account of the status of the 


Kalgan-Suiyuan line 

Total ^ 

PfU 

kilobit nil 
OF 1 '^F 

Investment Assets 

$409,623,352 

$75,226 

Operating Revenue 

67,063,000 

10,477 

Operating Expenses 

30,258,532 

6,516 

Operating Percentage 

53 

— 

Net Operating Revenue 

26,804,468 

4,961 

Surplus after fixed charges 
Number of Locomotive Kilo- 

9,671,534 

1,841 

metres 

29,334,839 

5,388 

Number of Tram Kilometres 
Number of Passenger Origi- 

20,494,650 

3,763 

nated 

Number of Passenger Kilo- 

25,230,978 

4,635 

metres 

Average number of Passen- 

1,901,624,065 

351,514 

gers per passenger tram 
Number of Tons of Goods 

199 


Originated 

8,084,640 

1,485 

Number of Ton Kilometres . 

2,250,774,630 

416,076 


Average tons goods per goods train 206 

Axjthohittes • Eailway Loan Agreements of 
Cltna, Ministry of Communications.; Accovnttng 
Pules, idem; First Preliminary Peport, Chinese 
Government Pailwaifu, idem; Siecond Pteliminary 
Pepoity Chmpsti Gorernnient PadwagSy idem; 
Hebbtlet^s China Treaties; The China Year Booky 
1916 ; Kent : Pailway Enterprise in China. 


RAMIE. See Fibres, Textile, 

RAMS, CITY OF. A name of Canton (g.v.). 

RAPE-SEED, SB-J* ts'ai tzu In Central and 
W China a number of plants are grown for their 
oil, and according to Wilson fully 75% of the oil 
commonly used is the product of two members of 
the cabbage family, liiassica j untea, var. ohifera, 
and B cainpestn^, var. olcifera The latter is 
Tu-yu-U*ai the former if 

1 e. great and small oil-vegetable Both kinds are 
loosely dlesignated rape, but this wasi never met 
with by Wilson Throughout the entire Yangtze 
valley, during the winter montlis, enoimous areas 
are given over to the cultivation ol these two plants. 
Though the latter isi the earlier of the two, the 
other IS the more widely grown. These plants are 
in flowei in March and thereabouts and the ciop is 
harvested in April, the seeds being crushed and 
steamed and the oil obtained by expression. In the 
far inteiior the use of the oil as an illummant equals 
Its cuhnaiy value, and li also enters into the com 
position ol Chinese candles, but ais the use ot 
foreign kerosene oil is so greatly increasing in 
China, moie “rape-seed” oil is freed for exportation 
abioad Thus 856,000 piculs were exported in 1912 
and 1,110,000 piculs, woiih Tls. 3,218,000 in 1915 
The crop is very useful to the people; it ripens 
before the planting of rice and cotton; it® young 
shoots and leaves are nutiitious as food, fresh or 
salted, the woody stcmsi make good fuel and the 
refuse cake is a good manure The yield of seed 
ranges between 13 and 16 bushels per acre or about 
640 lbs , of average worth $6 19, and 8,000 lbs. of 
stems woith as fuel $5 16 The yield' of oil is 32% 
All vegetables arc fried in rape oil. Its principal 
use in modern industry i& as a lubricant, lU high 
viscosity, which irin be increased by blowing hot 
air through it, renders it peculiarly suitable for this 
purpose It IS also u&cd for soft soap manufacture; 
for greasing the ends of loaves before baking ; and in 
steel-plate manufacture, the heated plates being 
dipped m it to harden them The vaJue in London 
at the end of 1915 was £34 to £36 per ton 

Oil 18 also expressed from the seeds of other 
members of the cabbage family, notably the kales 
The exports ^ov 1916 were Rape-seed, pels 623,984, 
value Hk Tls 2,007,595 ; Rape-^eed Oil, pels 32,584, 
Tls 270,510. 

Impebial Institute Bulletin, vol xii, No 3; 
Wilson * A Naturalist in West China; King : 
Farmers of Foify Centuries. 

RATTAN. Various species of Asiatic climbing 
palms belonging to the genus Calamus are split and 
used for making the seats of chairs, etc. This ia 
called rattan or cane^ from the Malay rotan. 
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RAUX, NICOLAS JOSEPH, a Lazariat 
missionary, born at Ohain in Cambrai diocese, 
May 14, 1754. After the Society of Jesus was 
suppre-ised in 1773, the Propaganda appointed the 
Lazarists (Congregation of the Mission) to take the 
place of the French Jesuite in Peking P. RAUit 
was sent out to be the Superior of the Mission 
He reached Peking in April, 1785, and established 
himself at the Pei T*ang He wrote a Manchu 
grammar and dictionary and replaced P Amyot at 
court as interpreter. He was also appointed to the 
office of Director (not President as Favibr states) 
of the Boand of Astronomy, being the first French- 
man to hold that position. One of his finst acts 
waa to procure the release of twelve foreign priests 
from the prisons of Peking, where eix had already 
perished He died in Peking, November 16, 1801 

Favier . P^ktnq 

RAVEN’S WING is a porcelain glaze of 
bright black, hang hei shot with purple 

REALGAR, or arsenic bisulphide, is found 
at Tzuli, Hunan, where there is a considerable 
deposit of high grade See Arsenic 

The export m 1916 was pels 7,124, value 
HkTls 63,669 

RECALLING THE SOUL.M^ chao hun, a 
very ancient and wide-spread superstition, in com- 
mon use to-day Not only is the soul of the dead 
called after but the soul of one who seems about 
to die, since it is* behoved that the soul can quit 
the body without death occurring The practices 
conneiiod with this ceremony vary a good deal 
some of them may be found described in Doke’s 
1i(chprchc^ les Svpfistition^j p 323 

RED BASIN OF SSUCH‘UAN . A name 
given by von Richthofen to the portion of the 
J^roMiice lying east of the Min or Fu river to neai 
the Hupei boundary It is an exceedingly rich and 
well-populated legion 

RED CHAMBER, DREAM OF THE. See 

Dieam of the Red Chamber. 

REDESDALE. See Freeman-Mitford 

RED EYEBROWS, met tsei 

A marauding band which arose in Shantung in 
Wang Mang's days (ad. 9) They indulged in 
widespread depredations under pretence of loyalty 
to the Han dynasty They were named from their 
custom of colouring their eyebrows. 

R ED G I R D LES. Members of collateral branch 
es of the Imperial family of the ('h‘ing dyna'^ty 
(that IS, not direct de«!cendants of Nurhachu but 
descendants of his ancestors), wore a red girdle, as 
direct descendants wore a yellow girdle. They were 
called Giouoa (^'.u ) or in Chinese 4KII chdeh lo 
The direct descendants, if degraded for misconduct, 
{t>lso wore tke red instead of the yellow girdle. 


RED R0CK| Hung yai pei pf. In Kuei- 
chow, 20 miles £. of Yung ning chou there is an 
inscription painted (not graven) on a rock thus 
named, the characters of which are unknown. It 
wds at first suggested by Chavannes that it was 
merely a Taoist mystification, but there seems reason 
for taking it seriously The Chinese have claimed 
lor it that it dates from the Yin dynasty (b c. 1384- 
1266) T'ovng Pao, 1906, p 696, 1910, p 391 

REDSTARTS. See RutxcUhnae. 

REEDS,K la, Phragmites cofnmunn 

Trin glows wild m S Manchuria Its stems are 
cut up into various finenesses to make mats of 
diffeient qualities, and are also woven whole into 
^ery laige mats for covering the rafters of houses 
before the tiles aie put on See Mats. 

Paper is made from Imperaia arundmacea. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, 

(Dutch) Board ot Foreign Missions of 
H eadguarters — New York. 

Entered Ghuia^ 1842 
Works in Fukien 

Fiom 1830 to 1857, the Refoimed Church in 
America co-operated with the American Board of 
Comniisbioners for Foreign Missions. The cause of 
the separation was not a lack of harmony, but a 
desiro on the part of the Reformed Church to 
assume greater and more direct respon&ibihty m the 
matter of foreign mission work. 

]n the year 1830 the American Board sent out 
to (’anton, Dr Bridgman and the Rev David 
Abeel, a minister of the Reformed Church 

Mr Abeel was sent to act as chaplain to the 
Seaman's Fiiend Society for a year, and was after- 
waid^ to explore the islands, etc , and to ascertain 
where mission stations could best be planted In 
1834, ho \isited England, and his appeals led to the 
formation of tlie Society for Promoting Femalo 
Educ aiion in the East {q v ) 

In 1842, as soon as the treaty ports were opened, 
Mr Abeel, m company with the Rev W J (after 
wards Bishop) Boone, reached Kulangsu, an island 
opposite Amoy, where a self-supporting medical 
missionaiy, Dr Gumming, shortly aHer joined them 
In 1844, six new workers arrived, four of whom 
had come from working among the Chinese, mostly 
Amoy men, in Borneo. 

Members of the London Missionary Society 
arrived in Amoy in this same year, and representa- 
tives of the English Presbyterian Church in 1850, 
and these three missions have ever since occupied the 
Amoy region, netting an example of union in Mission 
work which was for many years unique. 

The work went on but slowly at first ; two old 
men were baptized in 1846, and another convert 
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added in 1847. Even in 1850, the number wae only 
five, but by the end of 1854 it had increased to forty- 
two The Kev. John V N, Talmagb arrived in 
1857, and for forty years his strong personality was 
at the service of the mission. 

This year marked the severance of the Mission 
of the Reformed Church from that of the American 
Board, when the latter handed over its share of the 
Amoy work to the former. 

In 1862, the English Presbyterians and the 
General Synod of the Butch Reformed Church, 
united to establish a single Chinese Church of the 
Presbyterian order, and the Amoy Presbytery was 
formed by the union of three Churches of the 
American Mission, and two of the English Mission, 
independent of either parent Society and self-sup- 
porting. 

In 1892 this body had so increased that it was 
necessary to divide it into two presbyteries, which 
meet yearly to conatitute a synod 

Work was begun among the Hakkas near the 
Canton boundary in 1882, and it was- continued 
until the field was taken over by others, the stations 
being handed over to the English Presbyterians at 
Swatow 

The Church built at Amoy by the Dutch 
Reformed Church m 1848, is believed to be tbe 
first erected in China for Protestant worship 

Education — The English Presbyterians unite 
with the sister Church in higher educational work — 
the Union Middle School, which renewed its work 
with a different status in 1914 by the name of'’ 
Talmage (’ollege, being in the charge of the Re- 
formed Church, while the Union Theological College 
18 in the charge of the English Mission 

There are boys’ boarding schools (Primary) at 
Amoy and at Changchiu City ( Jfl ) there are both 
a boys* and a^girlsr* boarding school, as also at 
Tong-an (R £) m addition to a number of day 
schools. 

The Mission is affiliated with the Fukien Univer- 
sity which opened its Arts Course in 1915 

The Medical Work of the Mission begun in 1842 
by* Dr Gumming (later joined by Dr Hepburn) 
subsequently lapsed for many years, but was 
established on a permanent basis in 1887 A 
hospital was built at Sio-khe (')' ^) but from 1895 
it was closed for some years, through the lack of a 
physician to take charge Two hospitals were built 
in Amoy, one for men in 1898, and one for women 
in 1899, this latter being paid for by friends in the 
Netherlands. Both these hospitals were rebuilt with 
double capacity in 1915-1916, the whole of the money 
being given by Chinese who appreciated the medical 
work Iti the Philippines ^6,000 was contributed 
and more thati $6,000 in Amoy itself. The Chinese 
have also guaranteed to provide for the maintenance 
of tbe wolric in tha two hoipiials. 


Statistics for 1916 


Foreign missionaries 

34 

Chinese staff 

196 

Communicants 

2,059 

Baptized non -communicants 

1,456 


REFORMED CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., 

Board of Foreign Mieaions of. 

HeadquatUre : — Philadelphia, Penn. 

Entered China, 1899. 

Works in Hunan. 

This Mission represents what is known as the 
German Reformed Church in U.S.A., formed by 
German settlers of Calvinistic faith, with some 
French and Swiss elements. 

This church began its work in China by sending 
the Rev. Wiluam E. Hoy of their mission in Japan 
to establish work in Hunan. Three stations have 
been occupied, namely Yo-chou £ in 1901, Lake- 
side, where the chief school is, about four miles 
from Yo-chou, and Shen-chou fu A R , opened 
1904 

In June 1916, the Mission reported — 


Missionaries 29 

Employed Chinese Staff 75 

C'Ommunicants 316 

Baptized non-communicantfl 35 


REFORMERS. This title is specially uaed 
among foreigners for a band of officials and 
scholars who influenced Kuang Hsu to issue a 
series of edicts in 1898 for the reformation of the 
Empire Their leader was K'aNG Yu-wei, and other 
names were Liang Ch‘i-ch*ao, Hsu Chih-chino, etc 
Of tho'ie, Yang Sh^n-hsiu and Yang Jui (Censors), 
T‘an SsA-tung (Son of the ex-Governor of Hupei), 
Lin Hsukh, and Liu Kuang-ti (Hanlins) and 
K‘ang Kuanq-j^n (brother of K‘ang Yu-wei) were 
beheaded by order of the Empress-Dowager without 
trial Chang Yin-huan was banished, Hsu Chih- 
CHiNG sentenced to life-long imprisonment, while 
K'ang Yu-wei was to be sought for, put to torture 
and killed by the ‘slicing’ process [hng ch*ih) But 
he IS still living (See K'ang Yu'Wet). 

REFORM MOVEMENT. See Kuang HsU, 
REGENT, PRINCE. In 1862 and during the 
minority of T‘ung Chih the title used was I Ching 
Wang The term used by Wang Mang as 

Regent (b.c. 6) was Chu Shth jgfll' 

REGENT’S SWORD, the foreign name on 
maps for the Liao-tung Peninsula, terminated by 
Dalny and Port Arthur, 

REGIS, JEAN BAPTI8TE,a Jesuit missionary 
to China, was born in France in 1664 according to 
the CatdloguB Patrum, through Remusat says date 
and place are unknown He began his famous geo- 
graphical work in 1708 by tbe orders of K’ang Hsi, 
and in eight years, with the assistance of several 
other misBionnriea, he had made maps of a large 
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pari of China, from Chihli to Yiuinan Details of 
hia methods of work are given by Du Haldb. He 
had a very good knowledge of Chinese, and trans* 
lated the I CJUng J) R| into Latin j it was published 
in 1834>39 at Tubingen. He died in 1738. 

Bemusat : Nouvtaux MHangts A^xaitqutB* 

REGULIOAE^ the Goldcrests, two species of 
which are found in China. Rcgultu is 

found in Manchuria and in the northern provinces 
of China; in eastern Siberia it is replaced by R 
ervBtatus; R. Atmalagensts has been taken by 
David in Mu>p*in and north of Ch*dng-tu R, 
goodfdlowi is found in Formosa. 

REG ULUS. See MtnetaUj (Antimony) 
RE-INCARNATION. See Mttem'pBychoBu, 

R^MUSAT, JEAN PIERRE ABEL, wa.born 
in Pans in 1788 and died there in 1832 When a 
child he was accidentally blinded in one eye With 
very little assistance he mastered Chinese, and at 
twenty-ihiee published his Esmh bvj ia langut et (a 
httirature chmotaea. In 1814 he was appointed to 
the Chair of Chinese in the College de, France He 
was Member of many learned Societies in France 
and abroad, and enjoyed many honours , but hi» life 
was full of intrigue and his character does not seem 
to have been very admirable He wrote many 
works on Chinese and kindred subjects, a full list 
of which IS given in Chinese and Japanese Repost- 
tory^ vol. 1 , p. 81. 

REPTILES. The Chinese Alligator (Alligator 
sinenstSf Fauvel) is especially interesting as it is 
the last remaining species representing the former 
periarctic distribution of the order; and it appears 
to be rapidly on the way to complete extinction 
It IS a small alligator, rarely exceeding 6 feet in 
length, torpid, and devoid of the ferociouh natuie 
usually associated with the alligator. It appears 
to be found only in the lower part of the Yangtze 
river and its affluents Through the winter it lies 
dormant buried in the mud. Its existence was first 
notified by Swinhoe in 1870, and in 1879, Fauvel, 
a former Curator of the Shanghai Museum, des- 
cribed it. 

The order of turtles and tortoises is well re- 
presented in China. Many species of the family of 
soft shelled fresh water turtles (7Wtonythid(t) are 
found m the muddy waters of the rivers and creeks 
throughout the country, 7'nonyx stnensts being a 
common article of diet and known as ^Terrapin.* 
Of the true tortoises (Testudtntdoi) there are many 
species. A unique genus is that represented now 
by one species only, the Big-headed Tortoise 
(IHatystermm megatephalum. Gray) It is occas- 
ionally found in South China, and is ea^-nly re 
cognised by its large head and long tail Three 
marine turtles inhabit the China seas, including the 
Green or Edible Turtle (CAelcme mydos, L.), and 


the Hawksbill Turtle {Chelone mbricata, L.), which 
18 the source of the tortoise-shell of commerce The 
hshing and preparation of tortoise-shell appears, 
however, at the present time to be mainly in Japan- 
ese hands 

A large number of the Order of that elusive 
creature the lizard are met with m China, from the 
pretty little Erenuas ctrgus^ which is so common in 
the arid and sandy northern wastes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Great Wall to the almost crocodile- 
like Water Monitor (Hydtosaurus salvator, Laur ) 
of the extreme South. The lively little lizard, 
Gecko japonica, is found practically all over the 
country, sometimes upside down on the ceiling chas- 
ing dies which it captures by means of its rapidly 
protruded glutinous tongue Gecko verttcillatus, 
which grows to about one foot in length, is found 
in South China, where it feeds not only on insects 
but on young rats, bats and other lizards it is a 
beautiful creature, the upper part of the body being 
grey or yellowish with red spots and vermiculations 
Calotes versicolor is a large chameleon-like lizard 
found in South China, reaching 14 inches in length, 
mostly tail ; when irritated, or swallowing its food, 
head and neck become brilliant red, whilst the 
usually brownish tint of the body changes* to pale 
yellow the males are very pugnacious and change 
colour as they fight lAolepis reevesn is another 
beautiful lizard of southern China, about 18 inches 
long when full grown, the oiaiige eye-like black 
edged spots on the back making it a brilliant 
creature The OphUaurus hartx of Fukien province 
IS a most interesting legless lizard, with curious 
lateral folds, and somewhat analogous to the slow- 
worm In practically every loose stone wall in 
country districts of Chekiang province Eumeces 
elegans and Lygosoma latex ale may be found, re- 
presenting the ubiquitous skmk family, and often 
associated with the sapphire-tailed Tachydromus 
septentriondlvs In the Yangtze delta the only 
lizards that are at all common are Eumeces stnensts 
and Gecko japonxea. Less than 100 species of 
lizaids have been described from China; so that it 
IS to be expected that a fair number remain to be 
described. 

Concerning snakes, few of the family of Blind 
snakes (Typhloptdce) are found in China, probably 
because they are hard to find owing to their burrow- 
ing habits and small worm-like appearance. Typh- 
lops bramtnus is found in South China and as far 
north as Fukien province 

Two big Pythone (rettculatus and molurus) are 
found in the southernmost part of China, measuring 
when full grown upwards of 20 feet in length They 
are repmted to be eagerly consumed as an article of 
diet, ‘python steaks* being reputed a delicacy In 
many cities in China snakes of many varieties are 
offered for sale as food; ^e poisonous species are 
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sold to druggist? for the manufacture of medicines 
and hold an important place in the prodigious 
Chinese pharmacopoeia. For some men the collection 
of snakes seems to be their sole occupation, different 
species being cast indiscriminately into the same 
basket— a wicker basket with a constricted neck 
the opening of which is covered with a cloth 
The collector usually breaks the fangs of poisonous 
snakes before putting them into the basket. When 
exposing hiB wares to a possible purchabor he fear- 
lessly plungest his hand among the writhing mass 
and pulls out a *beauty/ expatiating on its fatness 
in a way common to the peripatetic tradesman all 
over the world They usually fetch prices up to 
20 Mexican cents but for the poiivonous species sold 
to the mediCine shops up to a dollar may be obtained 
Many species of the harmless Colubnne snakes 
are found, from Zaments mucosus (7 ft ) to the little 
worm like Calamana aeptcntnonalis The latter n 
called by the Chinese the ‘two-headed i&nake’ on 
account of the white collar round its tail simulating 
that round the neck, so that it is quite difficult at 
a short distance to be sure which is the head Some 
species, such as Coluber tceniurus and Lytodon rufo- 
zonatua are found practically all over the vast 
extent of China The former species is commonly 
found under the wooden floor of Chine^'O houses, 
even in large cities, where it feeds on rats , while, 
in the south, it is found in the darkness of caves, 
subsisting on bats. The numerous graves which are 
so prominent a feature of the Chinese landscape 
afford seclusion for many snakes, though the mon- 
goose, badger, civet and weasel often displace them 
Zaocys dhuitinadea also has a wide distribution : it 
is an active snake and climbs trees readily in search 
of a nestful of young birds or eggs — the butcher-bird 
or shrike is, however, sometimes* a match for it, one 
of these snakes having been seen nicely spiked on a 
tree to serve for the bird’s subsequent meals 

The senes of snakes with posterior poison fangs 
(Opisthofjly^ha)f which are not, however, dangerous 
to mankind, are well represented in China, not only 
by the Dipaadinae but also by the Hovialopamcp 
(oriental fresh-water snakes). 

The venomous* Protcroglypha (with anterior 
poison fangs) are represented by terrestrial forms 
(Elaptna) and marine forms (sea-snakee*). Among 
the former is the Cobra which is often found up to 
the 30th parallel of latitude ; in fact in the sacred 
island of Pootoo in the Chusan group it is one of 
the commonest snakes, though, strange to say, not 
specially feared by the natives. The Chinese variety 
differs somewhat from the Indian and is usually 
almost black in colour with about 13 pale yellow 
cross bands, but the ^spectacle^ mark is almost 
ilI ways distixict, as IS also the dilatable neck. This 
variety is common to the South of China and 
Malaysia, and is usually not of a fierce disposition. 


Many species of sea-snakes, all of which are poi- 
sonous, are found in the China seas, often at con- 
siderable distances from land. 

Of the Blunt-headed snakes a new species, 
Arnblyce'pholus atnensts, has recently been described 
by the Shanghai Museum. 

All the Vipers of China are Pit- vipers, so called 
fiom having a curious little pit between the nose 
and the eye, a dangerous group of reptiles which 
includes the American Rattlesnake. The Chinese 
species do not possess rattles but belong to the 
genera Ancistrodon and Trimeresurua Anctstrodon 
blom/iufiit IS tJje only poisonous snake found in 
North China, but at least six other species of these 
genera are found south of the 30th parallel of 
latitude, one of which, Ancistrodon acuCus, grows 
to 6 feet in length and has a prodigious development 
of poison fangs, being called by the Chinese the 
‘five pace snake’ from the reputed rapidly fatal 
effects of its bifre 

Fukien is a rich collecting ground for reptiles 
as it IS situated where the faunae of the Oriental 
and Palnearctic regions freely intermingle 

For further information see Boulengeu Cata- 
logue of Snakes tn British Museum , Boettger 
Mat licrp Faun von China, Gunther Jtepides 
of Britii^h India, Stanley Journal, N C B R A S., 
1914, p 21 and 1916 p 83 , Stejneger Herpetology 
of Japan, Wall Proc Zoological Society, London, 
1903, vol 1, p 84 [A S.] 

RESIN, eung hsimg Most of the resin 
exported from China ports comes from Kuangtung, 
whence it goes to Hongkong and thence to northern 
ports There are two kinds, the dark yellow and 
the light yellow, the latter being used by pewteimcn 
fuj soldeiiing The tiade is ‘small, 20,000 to 30,000 
piculs annually, but might be developed, especially 
in Kuangsi Resin is also used at Hongkong in 
boap making 

The export in 1916 was pels, 50,633, value 
HkTls 179.551 

REVOLUTION, THE. Sun Yat-sen, Kang 
Ytj-wei and others had worked for many yeais foi 
the ovei throw of the Manchu dynasty, and they 
were leaders of Soeietiefc. having that object ; though 
some aimed at a constitutional Monarchy and others 
at a Republic In 1911 the time was ripe for 
revolution Floods in the Yangtze valley and 
Sh^ng Kung Pad’s railway schemes, were important 
factors in preparing the people for revolt; but it 
was precipitated by the accidental discovery of the 
anti-dynastic plot through the explosion of a bomb 
at Hankow. The Revolutionaries decided to act at 
once, and on October 10 obliged Li Yuan-htjng to 
become their leader. The next day they seized 
Wuchang and the Hanyang Arsenal, and though the 
Peking government at first regarded it as a local 
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affair, within a month fourteen Provincesi had 
declared their independence, mostly without blood- 
shed. 

On October 19 the Second National Assembly 
met, and the government had to face their peaceful 
demands as well as tho armed opposition lu the 
provinces. The Assembly obliged the Begent to 
agree to nineteen ai tides, which, while they left 
the dynasty standing, took from it its absolute 
powoi Tho Begent even swore on behalf of the 
Kmpeior that the agieement should be obseived, 
but the people of the JSouth had no faith in the word 
or oath of Manchuat Yuan Shih-k*ai, who had 
been dismissed m disgrace some years befoie, had 
to be lecallod, and as Premier he tried to make the 
Mandius on tho one hand understand* the temper of 
the people, and on the other to peisuade tho people 
to be content with a constitutional monarchy 
Fighting resulted in the loss of Hanyang to the 
Bevolutioniste, with the destruction of Hankow 
tiati\e cityj but on the other hand they got posses 
Rion of Nanking and declared it tho capital of the 
Bopublic An armistice followed, and a peace 
(.'onference in Shanghai, T‘ang 8hao-i acting loi 
Yuan and Wu T‘iNr.-FANG lor the Itevolutionaries 
Meantime ddegates from the revolted Provinces met 
at Nanking to diaw up a Constitution and to 
()igam/,e a pioMsional goveiiiment >SnN Yat-sln 
returned to China, and of seventeen voting provinces 
sixteen chose him as First President of the Pro- 
visional Government of the Bepublic of China He 
went to Nanking to take up office, and Lt YuAn-hunc 

made Vice President 

Peace negotiations came to a deadlock , parts 
of the piovinces were out of control and suffered 
much from brigandage, and the Manchu princes 
wciv duided as to fighting oi yn’lding, vshen 
forty-siv Generals of the Northern Army united to 
demand tho abdication of the Emperor and the set- 
ting up of a Republic To what extent Yuan 
iSiiiii-K‘Ai pifmptfd this rution is unknown, it left 
the Manchus no alternative, and the Emperor 
abdicated on February 12, 1912 He was peimittcd 
to retain his title and some personal prerogatives 
and the Imperial family gi anted an allowance 

of Tls. 4,000,000 per annum Sun Yat-sbn at once 
resigned the provisional Presidency and Yuan 
Shih-k*ai was elected the first President of the 
Bepublic. 

In June-Auguist, 1913, there took place what 
has received the name of the “Second Bevolution.*’ 
This was a ‘punitive expedition’ organized by ex- 
Uenie members of the Kuo mm tang with the object 
of removing Yuan from the Presidency, The chief 
occasions alleged for this rebellion were (1) the 
murder of Sung Chtao-j^n, a member of parlia- 
ment, for which the government was considered 
guilty , (2) the signing of a large loan with foreign 
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banks without the previous sanction of Parliament. 
The expedition never got near Peking, but Nanking 
paid tor the revolt by three days’ looting by the 
troops of Chang Hsun. 

The documents connected with the Bevolution 
are conveniently collected in the China Mission 
Ykah Book, 1912 

RHENISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

iitadquarttTH — Barmen, Germany. 

Enttred CVuna, 1847. 

Woiks in Kuangtung Province. 

Thifei Society was moved to send out workers to 
China thiough the iiiHuence of Dr Gutzlaif {<£ v ), 
and the Bevs F Genabhh and H. Koestek were 
w^aimly w^elcomed by him on their landing in Hong- 
kong in 1847 They were at first wholly guided by 
the advice and example of this devoted but some- 
what unjnattictil “Apostle of the Chinese,” but 
after a time, Mi (JbNAfciiH, decided to act inde- 
pendently, and proceeded to the mainland, and 
worked at a village not far from the Bocca Tigris ; 
and thiK district ’Tung kun JR 3fc, has evei sinci* 
been the principal centre of the Bhenish Mission. 

Fiom the beginning, the Society had many trials 
and dibcouiagements Mr. Koesteii died six months 
after anival The work was hindered by clan 
(juanelb, and the T‘ai P'lng rebellion, and was 
completely inter lupted for two years by the war 
which broke out between England and China 
in 1856 

In 1864, Ml Genaehr and two of his sons died 
of iholeia, contracted through sheltering a poor 
woman .suffering from that disease, whose relatives 
had cast her out 

In 1866 the Bev. Ernst Faber (j.u.) arrived 
witli other re-infoi cement , but by death, ill-health 
and other' causes, the staff was reduced to two in 
1880, and some of the work (including that in 
Canton city) passed to tho Berlin Mission, and some 
to the Basel Mission 

III 1914, the w'oik was again hindered by the 
outbieak of the European War 

In ^pitc of dll these discouragements, some solid 
work has been done One of the first missionaries, 
(Mr (liNAEiiii), eailv founded a Thoological Semi- 
nary in the Tung-kun distiict, in connection with 
which his seventeen years of missionary life were 
chiefly spent It afterwards was put under the 
care of his son, Rev. Immanuel Gknaehr. 

In addition to evangelistic work, the Mission 
has schools with nearly 600 scholars (1915), including 
a Middle School foi Boys at Tung-kun, and a 
Girls’ boarding ^'chool at Taipmg ^ lu 1886, 
medical work wiis begun at Tung-kun, and a. few 
years later, the first medical missionary of the 
Scxjiety arrived The hospital was moved in 1903 
to a healthier position outside the city. There is 
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also a Leper Asylum here, which reported 256 
inmates in 1916. 

Statistics, 1816 : — 

Foreign Missionaries . 36 

(of whom three were prisoners of war 
in Japan and fifteen m Germany, 
detained by the European War). 

Stations 6 

Employed Cninese Staff 99 

Communicants 1,743 (1914) 

RHINOPITHECUS. Monkey. 

RHO, JACQUES, tffll# Lo ya-ko, a Jesuit 
Father born at Milan in 1593. He reached Macao 
in 1622, and is said to have saved the Colony by his 
courage and coolness when it was threatened by the 
Dutch. In 1624 he entered China and went with 
P. Vagnoni to Shansi. Called to Peking to assist 
in the correction of the calendar, he shared the 
immense labours, the trials and the success of 
fecHALL He died prematurely and somewhat sud- 
denly in 1638. 

Havret ; La Stele chrHienne de Si-nyan-fou, 
II, p. 29, note. 

RHUBARB, huang. The best rhubarb 

comes from the region north-west of Sungpan (Ssfi- 
ch*uan) and from the neighbouring part of Kansu, 
where it grows wild among scrub and near rocky 
watercourses between 7,500 and 12,500 feet altitude. 
This IS Bhtum yalmatum, var. tanguticum, but 
there is a second-grade rhubarb, B offictnale, also 
in the maiket, found near Tachienlu, on the Tibetan 
border, and a very inferior rhubarb is cultivated 
in the forestn- of N W, Hupei Bhubarb has been 
known in China for 6,000 years. Exportation 1915, 
Pels. 14,000, value Tls 223,000; 1916, Pels. 8,017, 
Tls 131,281. 

RICCI, MATTHEW, 9 K Zi Ma’t*0Uf was 
born at Macerata near Ancona, October 6, 1553. 
He entered the Society of Jesus at Borne when he 
was 19, and when only half-way through his theolo- 
gical studies he was sent to India He therefore 
owed his success rather to personal qualities than 
to great learning, for after the age of 25 he had 
neither time nor opportunity for further studies in 
philosophy, etc. 

He reached Goa in September 1578, and four 
years later was sent On to China, settling first at 
Chao eh4ng fu in Kuangtung. 

At hi» first arrival in China or rather in Macao, 
he planned to reach Peking and make himself 
acceptable at court, judging that by this means the 
whole of China would be opened to missionary work. 
While he studied the language therefore, he sought 
to make friends with mandarins who had influence 
at Court. 

Early in 1599, accompanied by P. Cattaneo, 
he left Nanking in the suite of a friendly mandarin 


bound for the capital. On arrival he was introduced 
to an official of the Palace. On account of the war 
with Japan, however, it was impossible to get 
presented to the Emperor, and the missionaries 
returned to Nanking, which was reached after a 
year’s absence. Nothing discouraged, Hxcd sent 
Catianeo to Macao to get suitable presents for the 
Emperor. He then started again for Peking on 
May 6, 1600, with P. Pantoja and Frere Bastibn 
as his companions, travelling by the Grand Canal 
on the junk of an official whom he knew. At Lin 
ch‘ing chcni 9 jR stopped by Ma T'ang 

oi the Customs House, who seized what he fancied 
of the presents, accused the missionaries of meaning 
evil to the Emperor and put them m prison. After 
six months’ confinement they were surprised by an 
imperial order that they with their presents should 
be sent to Peking at once They reached the capital 
on Januarj^ 4, 1601. 

Wan Li was delighted with the presents — clocks 
and other things not seen before in China, and he 
wanted to see the missionaries also, but the Board 
of Bites forbad it In response however to a 
humble request from Bicci he gave to the Fathers 
peimiMsion to rent a house in Peking and gave 
money from the Treasury for their maintenance. 
Having secured a house in the Tartar city P. Bicci 
received many visits from officials and Ixteratiy some 
of whom were merely curious while others were 
eager to enquire about mathematics and other 
sciences', Bicci took the opportunity to teach 
religious tiuth as well and in four years’ tunc there 
were already more than two hundred converts 
Among them were the three scholars Li Chih-tsao 
called Li LroN of Hangchow, a man of rare ability, 
who translated into Chinese Euclid, Aristotle and 
other western authors, besides producing a number 
ol original works on mathematics, etc ; Hsu 
Kuang-ch‘i, called Paul Hsu, of Zikawei, and 
Yang Ch‘i yuan. 

With the belp of P. P. Pantoja and Ferreira 
the MiS'ion at Pao ting fu was opened, and frequent 
excursions were made into the neighbouring villages 

Biccx’s attitude with regard to what is called 
ancestral worship and other Chinese ceremonies 
gave rise later to the controversy about Bites, (see 
Ihtee ContTOverey), 

Besides his own particular work in the capital 
Bicci had the general management of all the work 
of the Jesuits in China. His health gave way under 
the strain and he died on May 11, 1610, aged 69 
The Emperor gave for the burial of the missionarj 
some ground and buildings which had belonged to i 
eunuch condemned to death. This is the earliest 
ecclesiastical property acquired by foreigners ii 
China ; it is the cemetery called Cha-la, outside th< 
P‘ing tzfi men, west of the city, where Ricci’s tomi 
may still be visited. 
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Thtt following is the complete list of the works 
composed or translated by Bicci, in collaboration 
w'lth the doctors Hsu Paul and Li Leon ; they are 
almost ail now lost 

^9 A + Chi yew nhth kuei, 

Chtao yu lun, 1695. (l)e Amicitia). 
turn tt£ lao chi fa Nanch'ang, Kuang- 
si, 1595. (Art of cultivating the memory). 

XBAH ’r an luu yu Vu Peking, 1602 

(General geography). 

T lew Chu sink %, Peking, 1601 
(Catechism). Hepublished in Shanghai 

tk SB Tiou tftt. January 27, 1601 (Memorial 
to the throne asking leave to stay in Peking) 

Ssu hsmg lu7i lueL 1601? (Treatise 
on the tour elements only known from Eicci ‘3 
cor r espon dence ) . 

Ch*icn Van V% i (Treatise on 
cosmography and geography ? ) Only one copy is 
known; it is m the National Library of Pans. 

Erh shih wu yeiu Poking, 1604 
81 /6C P|C Chi ho yuan phi Peking, 1607 

(Six books of Euclid) Orally translated by Ricri 
and written by Hsu Paul. P. Semedo puts this 
woik down to Li Leon. 

linn kai Vung Jmtn Vu shuo 
Jacking, 1608. (Explanation of the Celestial Sphere) 
*9 A + fi 7€n ihih Peking, 1608 

This work is still printed and sold at Zikawei 
a 9 A St list ch*tn cJVu t pa chang 

Peking, 1601 (Eight ‘violin songs,’ turned into 
Chinese). 

Hx! tzu (h'l (hi Nothing is known 
of this beyond the title. 

IS 3^ K Chtng Vten kat, (A catalogue of the 
stars, in verse). 

Posthumous Wouks. 

T*iing wCn suan chih, Ti'anblation 
of 1^, Clavio’s Epitome arithmeticae practicae 
(1583) Taught by Bicci, translated by Li Leon, 
and published by him in 1614 

Huan jung chtao i. Probably P 
Clavio’s Trattato della figueit tsoperimetre. 
Taught by Bicci and translated by Li Leon, as in 
the last case. 

IWi Hang fa i, (Practical geometry) 
All oral translation by Rioa, taken down by 
Hsu Paul in 1607 and published by him in 1617. 

' mmavi Pten heUeh t tu, (A refutation of 
the errors of idolatry). This work was reissued at 
the Pei T*ang, Peking, 1880, 

RICE, Oryza aativa, ^ Mt, grown in all the 
provinces south of the Yellow River, and by dry 
cultivation to a small extent in South Manchuria 
The chief centres of production are the Yangtze, 
especially the Anhui-Kiangsu belt, which, with the 
plains of Hunan, and t’ole regions 


fiom which, normally, rice is exported. The pro- 
duction of the former belt is estimated at from forty 
to foity-eight million piculs, and in a year of 
bumper crops (such as 1909) over six million piculs 
are available for exportation. Bice is imported 
fiom these districts by the northern provinces in 
large quantities and is also sent to the South, but 
very little is exported abroad, Japan being an 
occasional importer. South China imports from 
Tonkin, Cochin-China, and Siam, but also from 
Kuangsj, where rico is the staple export. It is 
claimed that (Jhine^^e rice is much superior to the 
imported sorts. 

In South China two crops are obtained annually, 
iuither north only one. The yield per acre is 
estimated by King at forty bushels for water rice 
and twenty bushels for dry nee, and Hosie gave 
tho yield on the Ssuth‘uan central plains as forty- 
tour bushelx The ofhcial figuies ot ncc production, 
as given in the China Year Book^ are three and 
three quarter million tons per annum This differs 
gieatly from those given by King (p. 271), where 
the estimate, derived by deduction, is 61,600,000 
tons, — thus illustrating very well the vagueness of 
statistics on Chinese products. King has taken the 
population at 410,000,000, and multiplied this figure 
by 300 Ibfi. = the amount of rice known to be con- 
sumed per capita annually in Japan. But, 1— the 
population of China is probably far sliort ot 
410,000,000 , 2 — the many millions of people in Uie 
northern provinces never taste rice ; 3 — ^the e^itimate 
of 300 lbs may be too high ; 4 — large quantities of 
nee are impoited to China annually. For these 
reasons it is at least safe to cut his figure in half, 
making 37,500,000 tons, which is just ten times the 
ofBeial estimate Compare India’s production of 
about thirty million tons (cropped from about 
seventy million acres), and Japan’s of over seven 
million tons (cropped on something over seven 
million acres) 

Glutinous nee, Oryta glutinom^ Rumph , 
no miy which is easily distinguished from 0, sativa 
by its whiterdess and opaqueness, as well as its 
more globular shape, does not take the latter’s place 
a.^ an article of diet, nor is it cultivated for that 
piirpo e (Hosie, Smhh^imn, p 8) It is occas- 
ionally eaten as a change of diet, but is more 
usually baked in a peculiar manner and eaten as 
cakes between meals. But sugar is extracted from 
it and a weak spirit {lao chin ^^so manu- 

factured It amounts in Ssdch‘uan to only 20 to 
30 per cent, of the total rice cultivation. 

Glutinous- rice dumplings are made at the time 
of the Fifth Moon Feast and consumed in large 
quantities. Puffed nee is eaten by persons with 
weak digestions, and sweetmeats are also made from 
this rice; it is used in diarrhoea, in the shape of 
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a congee^ as a diuretic in feversi and cakes ol it 
fried in camel fat are used for hemorrhoids. The 
rice flowers aie used os a dentifrice^ the stalk is 
recommended for biliousness, and its ash for the 
treatment of wounds and di'&charges 

The watei'grown rice is named fthui-mi, andl 
the upland, han mt Eiee, the Chinese staff of 
life, IS said {Medtca Materta) to benefit the breath, 
remove anxiety and thirst, check du'seharges, warm 
the viscera, harmonize the gases of the stomach and 
cause the growth of flesh. If taken in the form of 
congee, with Euryale feroXj it will benefit the vital 
piinciple, strengthen the will, clarify the heaiing, 
and brighten the eye. The second water in which 
Oryza saliva is scoured is called llbi-trh-han #tf .Hit 
and IS regarded as cooling to the blood, and diuretic 
Even the rust growing on rice is made use of, being 
administered in acute paralysis of the fauces, while 
the lixiviated ash of nee stiaw is used as an antidote 
in arsenical poisoning 

Red nee {O. sativa, \ar 'pinecoz) is a third 
well-marked variety, which is hardier than the 
others and cultivated at higher altitudes The 
upland rice is 0, sativaj var in out ana 

The many uses to which nee straw is put make 
it almost as important as the rice itself As food 
and bedding for cattle and horses, as thatching 
material, as fuel, as mulch, as a source of organic 
matter m the soil and as a fertilizer, it represents 
a money value which is very large Besides these 
ultimate uses the rice straw is employed m the 
manufacture of articloj used iii enormous quantities. 
It 13 estimated that nearly 200 million bags for 
storing lice and beaiua are made annually in Japan 
(from which the figures for China can be imagined) , 
matting, sandals, and rough rope are alpo made in 
great quantities, and coarse paper {// r ) (NS) 

RICE BIRD, the Yellow-breasted 

Bunting, Ihnbcriza auieola, frequents the ricc-fields 
of China and eaten as a great delicacy, like the 
allied ortfolan m Europe 

RICE CHINA or eyelet-hole china was fust 
manufactured m the reign of ChTbn Lung The 
soft paste was stamped out in holes, which were 
glazed over before the fii’ing process, the glaze being 
transparent 

RICE CHRISTIAN, a term used for Chinese 
who profese "Christianity for the sake of getting 
employment with foreigners or foi «.ome other such 
mercenary end There have no doubt been largo 
numbers of them, though not so many as might be 
assumed by a mere visitor to the Treaty Porta who 
seas nothing of China. 

RICE-PAPER. SeePa^er. 

RICHARD, TIMOTHY, Tt-mo^ 

t*ai, was born in Wales in 1845, and reached China 


111 1870 as an agent oi the English Baptist Missionary 
Society For some years h© worked in Shantung, 
making one trip to Manchuria, but in 1876 went 
to T‘ai Yuan m Shanai to distribute famine relief, 
and aiterwaids devoted himself especially to work 
among officials and scholars In 1887 he left Shansi 
and did literary and editorial work in Peking and 
Tientsin and m 1691 removed to Shanghai as 
Secietaiy of the Society for the Diffusion of Christ- 
ian and General knowledge (See Ckruitan Lttera- 
tiite Soctfti/) He has been one ot the mo^t active ot 
missionaries in all scheme® to benefit China and has 
had considerable intercourse with the more im- 
poitant officials, taking a large share in Reform 
woik He was the means of establishing the Shansi 
University and the first Public School for Chinese 
in Shanghai He has written little in English 
except translations of some Buddhist books. The 
list IS The Awalciutu/ of Faith; Guide to Buddha^ 
hood, A to Heaven, Conversion by the 

Mtllion, and (in 1916) Foifi/ five Ffar^t in t^huia 

RICHTHOFEN, FERDINAND VON, Baron, 
was 1)01 n at Karlsiuhe in 1833, and devoted himselt 
edily to ge'ologRal exploration In 1870 he started 
OM his first lourney m Uhina The Shanghai 
C’luunbei of Commerce tontnbuted largely to the 
eNpen‘c oi his various expeditions, and no doubt 
his exploiations of iiade routes was of the gieatesL 
\alue to commerce His eleven letters to the Chain- 
bci written in 1870 2, are still a standard woik He 
\\ont thiough eleven of the Eighteen Province^, and 
on his leiiiin to Europe published an elaboiato vork 
on the geology of China, with an Atlas , the book 
vas in German and has not been translated into 
English He died m 1905 

RIOJUN, the Japanese name of Poit Arthur, 
(7 ) 

RIPA, MATTED, a JT’ojiagandist nnssionaij 
in China and afterwaids ioundei of the College ot 
the Holy Family for the education of young Chincae 
(at Naples) 

He was born on March 29, 1682 at Eboli in the 
diocese of Salerno At 18 he was converted from 
an evil life and felt called of God to go to the 
(Inna Mission After study at Rome he was 
oidained and sent by Clement XI with several 
other missionaries to carry the CardmaPs biretta to 
Mgr DE Touunon. Embarking on an English ship 
he reached Macao 21 months later, on January 2, 
1710 He visited Cardinal de Toutinon in prison, 
who recommended him to K*\ng Hsi as a painter 
He was called to court, reaching Peking in January, 
1711. While working at his art he was also busy 
m converting the Chinese, feeling specially drawn 
towards the formation of a native clergy, who could 
woik more effectively than European missionaries 
Other missionaries did not agree with him, but he 
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began the instruction of some Chinese childiren in 
hie house* In 1722 he bought a house , the hrst 
establishment of the Propagandists in Peking 
After the death of K‘ang Hsi he got permission 
from Yuno Chfng to leave the court, and departed 
from Peking in November, 1723, taking with him 
four young scholars and their teacher Arrived in 
Italy he spent eight years in getting, from the Pope 
and fiom the Emperor, the authorization for creat- 
ing a College for Chinese at Naples In 1732 he 
succeeded, and on July 25 of that year the opening 
of the College of the Holy Family took place (See 
College, Chinese), He spent hig last years in the 
management of the College and Congregation, and 
died on November 22, 1745. 

He left a diffuse but interesting account 5f his 
voyages, his life at court and his work at Naples 
It was published at Naples in 1832 as Sforta della 
Fondazwne della Congregaztone e del Collegio dei 
Ctnest , . srritto dallo sienw Fondatore Matteo 

Ihpa, e de Viaggt da lui jatti, (3 vols 8vo ) An 
abridged English translation appeared in London 
in 1861, entitled Memons of Father Mipn The 
translator was Fobtttnato Pbandi 

RITES CONTROVERSY. The famous con 
ti'oversy of the 17th and 18th centuries known as 
that ot the Chinese Rites, by which the whole 
missionary body was divided, comprises two distinct 
questions . the (/hinese name for God, and whether 
ancestral worship, as well as tho'c honoms which 
the literati pay to Confuctius, are allowable, 

1 — The Chinese name for God, Father Matteo 
Ricci always prefeired the term T'ten-chu^ 3^ i 
(Lord of Heaven), as most appropriate for designat- 
ing God in Chinese But in studying the Ancient 
Clas'jcs, he became convinced that the two teims 
T^ien ^ (Heaven) and Shangtt ^ (Supreme 
Ruler), designated equally well the true God, 
Scneieign J-.oid of all things He admitted that 
later writers, following the commentaries of Cuv 
Hsi, explained THen and Shangtt as being the 
material heavens, but thus interpretation did not 
seem to him to be based upon the texts of the 
Ancient (lassies He, therefore, conceded to hi'< 
converts the indiscriminate use of the three terms 
TUtnehu (Lord of Heaven), T'lvn (nea\en) and 
Shangti (Supreme Ruler) for designating the true 
God. 

Violent discussions aiose over this interpreta 
tion and the practical decision of Ricci In the 
year 1704 and again in 1715, m documents which 
will be summed up further on, Pope Clement XI, 
without deciding on the meaning of the terms 
T^ten and Shangti in the Ancient Classics, forbade 
the converts using them for designating the true 
God, on account of the danger which they offered 
owing to the actual interpretation attached to them 


Learned i^inologues have in our days upheld 
Ricci’s opinion as to the meaning of the terms T*ten 
and Shangti in the Ancient Classioa (see Legqe : 
The Notions of the Chinese concerning God and the 
spirits, 1852, and A letter to Professor Max Muller, 
chiefly on the translation of the Chinese terms Tt 
and Shangtt^ 1880) 

H — Auffsttn \Vot<ship and lionuuis Paid to 
Confucius — These were neither Buddhist nor Taoist 
practices, but those peculiar rites whereby the 
ancient (Chinese honoured their dead, and those 
honours paid to Confucius by the literati successful 
in their examinations, and by officials Those rites 
con^^isted in kneeling on the ground and bowing, 
burning incense, and offering meats before the 
ancestial tablets Kicci allowed them, because it 
seemed to him they wens but the manifestations of 
respect and thanks which disciples owed to their 
m.tsters or children to their parents, andi were 
similar to those honouis paid to officials, teachers, 
paienls, and iricnds while still living In regard 
to the honours jiaid to C’onfucius , Rirci only 
allowed those which were compulsory for hterati 
''UtLes^ful Ht then oxamiiidtionh , it is thus that he 
did not peimit the moie solemn honouis (which 
some (all sadifices) paid at the equinoxes befoie 
the tablet of f’oNiudus, although he did not see 
in the«e anything Kavoming of superstition 

As they were not, however, required for secur- 
ing literary degrees or fulfilling official functions, 
he forbade them to his converts Moreover, such 
toleration was in his opinion but temporary, that is, 
until (’hnstian pi act ices were thoroughly unplanted 
among converts, who would then honour their dead 
in accord witli the usual rites of the Catholic 
(. ’hurch 

Se\eial Jesuits were not of the same opinion as 
Ri(<i Frithei Longobaudi, who succeeded him a\ 
Supeiior of the Mission, forbade both ancestor 
worship and the honours paid to Confucius. How- 
ever, the greater part of the Jesuit missionaries at 
that tune tolerated such honours except in the cases 
laid down by Ricci. 

In 1631, Dominican Friars entered China and 
laboured in the Province of Fukien, whence they 
were expelled in 1637, The toleration of the above 
rites by the Jesuit missionanes scandalized them, 
and from information given by them, the Archbishop 
of Manila denounced the methods of the Jesuits to 
Pope Urban VIII, as savouring of superstition 
This was in 1635, but being better informed he 
withdrew thi«i accusation in 1638 

In 1643, the Dominican Morales took the 
matter to Rome, and on the 12th September, 1646, 
a decree of Propaganda, approved by Pope 
Innocent VII, was issued, whereby the rites, as 
described by Morales, were prohibited The Jesuits 
in China replied that the description of Morales 
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did not tally with the real facts of the case, and to 
uphold their cause, they despatched Father Maatin 
Mabtini to Home, where he arrivedi in 1654. On 
the 25rd of March, 1656, a decree of the Holy 
Office, approved by Pope ALaxANDCn VII, allowed 
the Chinese Bites as set forth by Father Mabtini. 
On the 20th November, 1669, further difficulties 
having been raised by the Dominican John Polanco, 
a new decree of the Holy Office, approved! by Pope 
Clement IX, declared that the two decisions issued 
in 1645 and 1656, remained in force, that is to say, 
m such cases as specified, the rites were prohibited 
or allowed according as they tallied with the reports 
of Morales or Martini 

Meanwhile, twenty-three missionaries, all Jeeuits 
with the exception of three Dominicans and one 
Franciscan Friar, were being exiled at Canton 
These bethought themselves of employing their 
enforced leisure in discussing the disputed subject 
As a result of their combined labours, forty-two 
articles, were drawn up, of which the forty-first 
approved those who acted in accord with the per- 
misfiion granted in X656. All signed this document 
on the 26th January, 1668. On the 19th December, 
1669, Dominic Fernandez Navarette, Superior of 
the Dominicans, happened to flee to Macao, whence 
he sailed for Europe, and published there in 1676, 
hi^ work TratadoB hiBtoncoB, •pohticoB y 

rfhgioBo^ dc la Monarch ta de China 

This impassioned work, teeming with erroneous 
statements, was gladly received by Protestants and 
Jansenists, who used it m their attack against the 
Jesuits Navarette did not, however, obtain from 
the Court of Rome a further examination of the 
Chinese Bites. 

This result was subsequently secured at the 
instigation of Bishop Charles Maigrot, Vicar- 
Apaetolic of Fukien, and Superior of the Paris 
Foreign Miss^ions in China. On the 26th of March, 
1698, he published a mandate wherein he stated that 
the toleration granted in 1656, was obtained on false 
grounds, and accordingly could not be availed of in 
conscience Thi*? mandate he forwarded to Rome, 
and begged Pope Innocent XII to examine the 
whole question again. The two missionaries, de 
Guemener and (’harmot, despatched by him to 
Europe, obtained soon afterwards, 18th October ,1700, 
a condemnation from the Sorbonne of the Chinese 
Rites The question being deferred to Rome was 
examined by a commission of four cardinals among 
whom was no Jesuit or Dominican. The Jesuits in 
Peking secured on the 30th November, 1700, a 
declaration from K*ang Hsi, whereby he affirmed, 
that the honours paid to Confucitts and to ancee- 
tors, were of a purely civil and political character, 
and in nowise religious. Hereupon the adversaries 
of the Jesuits immediately accused them of having 
hubmitted to the judgment of a pagan prinoe a 


strictly religious question , in reality the missionaries 
had simply requested the Emperor, as **head of the 
hterati and supreme legislator of China,’* to declare 
officially what were the customs of the country. 
The interpretation given by K*anq Hsx gave offence 
to the Court of Borne, and proved more harmful 
than useful for those who upheld the Bites. 

On the 20th November, 1704, the Holy Office 
published a decree, which was approved by Pope 
Clement XI. While prohibiting the use of the 
teims 2'Hen and Shangti for designating the true 
God, it forbade also certain honours hitherto 
allowed in worshipping ancestors and Confucius, 
because such honours, as now practised, were 
tainted with superstition. This decree was not to 
be neade known in Europe before its promulgation 
in China by the legate sent to the East for the 
purpose of terminating the controversy over the 
Bites. 

The legato, Cardinal Charles Thomas Maillvbd 
DE Tournon, Patriarch of Antioch, set out ui 
February, 1703, and after a short stay in India and 
the Philippiines, reached Macao on the 2nd Apiil, 
1705 On the 6th April, he was at Canton, and 
ainvod at Peking on the 4th December of the same 
year. K*ang Hsi received him at first honourably, 
but on discovering the purpose of his mission, 
became dissatisfied with him and ordered him to 
leave the capital On reaching Nanking, the legate 
was informed that the Emperor had issued a decree 
ordering all missionaries under penalty of expulsion 
from the country to be furnished with a placet 
(PUao) authorizing them to preach the gospel, and 
it would be granted only to those who promised to 
approve the rites of the country. 

The above information having turned out true, 
the legate, who already knew the purport of the 
decree, although he had not yet received the text, 
published on the 16th January, 1707, a mandate in 
which he condemned the Chinese Bites, and the use 
of the terms T*%en and Shangti for designating the 
true God K’ang Hsi banished him forthwith to 
Macao, where the Portuguese, opposed to his 
mission, which they considered derogatory to their 
rights of Patronage, had him thrown into prison, 
here he died on the 8th June, 1710, after having 
been awarded by Clement XI a cardinal’s hat. 

With regard to obeying the legate’s injunctions, 
the bishops and missionaries were divided among 
themselves. While Bishop Maigbot, the mission- 
aries of the Paris Foreign Mission, the greater part 
of the Dominicans and a few Franciscans refused 
to accept the Imperial placet, and were on this 
account banished from the country, the Franciscan 
Bishop of Peking, the Augustinian Vicar-Apostolic 
of Kiangsi, the Jesuits and others, appealed to the 
Pope against the mandate of the legate, and mean- 
while accepted the placet, K'ano Hbi despatched to 
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Olbment XI a Jesuit commission for the purpose i 
of enlightening the pontiff^ and obtaining the with- { 
drawal of the decree issued in 1704, This mission | 
proved unsuccessful. In March^ 1709, Clement XI 
published officially this decree. On the 25th | 
September, 1710, the Pope approved the mandate 
of Cardinal de Tournon, and finally to cut short 
all liesitation, which some missionaries still enter- 
tained, he published on the 19th March, 1715, the 
Constitution Ex xlla ditf enjoining to observe the 
decree of 1704, and requiring all missionaries labour- 
ing in China to pronounce an oath that they would 
obey it, failing which they could not perform any 
ministerial function in the field. 

In August, 1716, the Constitution was received 
at Canton, and thence despatched to all the pro- 
vinces. This time, the will of the Pope was clearly 
manifested, and all the missionaries without a 
single exception took the required oath Sad to say, 
their obedience was not imitated by the converts 
from the literary and official classes, who for the 
greater part preferred to give up the practice of 
their religion lather than abstain from iites, the 
non-perfoimance of which would debar them from 
all official functions and hteiary lank K‘ang Hsi. 
highly diApleased with the Papal decision, ordered 
the Board of Uites in Peking to proscribe the 
practice of the Christian religion throughout the 
Empire (16 April, 1717) I’ersecution immediately 
broke out in the provinces, where the local officials, 
too generally hostile towards the Christian religion, 
were only kept within bounds by the favourable 
attitude the Emperor showed to the missionaries 
In 1720, Clement XI, wishing to alleviate the 
hard^hijis ot the Church in (%ina, despatched to the 
East a new legate, John Anthony Mezzabarba, 
Patriarch of Alexandria. On the 12th October, he 
reached Canton and secured with difficulty an 
audience with K‘ano Hsi, whom he appeased by 
promising that the Constitution would be mildly 
interpreted. In fact, on the 4th November 1721, 
before starting for Europe, he granted eight per- 
missions, whereby he thought, while maintaining 
fully the decree of Clement XI, to remedy all hard- 
ships resulting therefrom for the converts, especially 
those of the better class Kneelings and offerings 
were allowed to be made before the amended tablets 
of CoNFUCiTTS and ancestors, as well as before the 
coffin of a deceased pension, provided they were 
preceded by the necessaiy explanations 

These concessions did not end the conflict. In 
1725, Yung Ch^ng succeeded K‘ang Hsi, and 
relentlessly persecuted Christian converts, no matter 
what was their attitude towards the Rites, 

Moreover, the missionaiies were much divided 
among themselves, some maintaining they could con- 
scientiously use the permissions granted by 


Mkzzabarba, the others consideiing such permissions 
as being contrary to the constitution Ex lUa die. A 
fresh inquiry into the matter was commenced at 
Rome, under Clement XU and continued under 
Benedict XIV It teimmated by the Constitution 
Ex quo stnqulart (11th July, 1742), whereby all 
permissions granted by Mezzabarba were revoked, 
03 being more or le^e contrary to the decree of 
Clement XI. This latter was renewed purely and 
Kimply, and compliance therewith enjoined by the 
Pope. This Papal Bull finally set at rest the whole 
contiovei.^y over the Chinese Rites. It is still 
enforced and faithfully observed at the present day. 

Bibliocravhy — The most complete article on 
the Chinese Rites is that by Father J. Brucher, s j., 
under the title of “ Ceremonies (’hirioises,’' m 
Dutionmun dc Thioloqu Catholiqut (dl Vacant 
Mangenot^) — There is an excellent coinpendiouh 
article in the Catholic Encytlopaedtay vol. xiii, p. 37. 
On the copious literature dealing with the question, 
see Bibhotheque dea Einvaina de la Oo?npaqnie de 
Jesus, tome vi, col 1792 sqq , CoiiDiEii Bibho- 
theia Situra, tome ii, col 869 sqq ; China in 
<*fffholic Encydopedia, vol in, col 671 sqq 

RITUAL MUSIC. The music performed at 
the religious ceremonies' sanctioned by Confucianism, 
presided over by the Head of the State or his 
officials These take place at fixed times. Heaven 
IS worshipped at the winter solstice, and Earth at 
the summer >H>lstKe C^onfucots and other sages 
are worshipped in spring and autumn, and there 
are other f-ervices at the Temple of Agriculture, etc 
These ceremonies take place so early as to end at 
sunrise The music, which is often accompanied by 
posturing, is exceedingly slow. It is not the 
ancient music, which Confucius found so elevating; 
thii? perisJicd at the beginning by the burning of 
the books. That now in use was introduced from 
Bmtria in the second century bc and bears tiacw^ 
of Greek origin 

The notes of the music used at the worship of 
Confucius are confined to a very small compass, 
which IS said to typify the sage’s adherence to the 
"Mean.” "The Guiding March” played by seven 
pairs of dxffeient instiuments, when the Emperor oi 
his representative, with his attendants enters the 
Confucian temple to perform the ceremonies, is 
given m Van Aalat’s book, as also the words and 
music of the hymn sung in honour ot Confucius, 
as commanded by Cm'ien Lung in 1743 The pitch 
vanes with the month of the ceremony, each of the 
twelve notei^ being used in turn as key-note 
The "dancing” or posturing was addedl in a d 485 
by Yung Ming of the Southern Ch‘i dynasty, and 
is of the most slow and reverent kind The dancer^ 
like the singers, are dressed in unitonn, and they are 
arranged in two sets of four or eight, and so on, and 
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they hold in their hands two rodj> about a yard in 
length and feathered at one end, which play a 
considerable part in the evolutions The singing is 
said to be not uiipleaiNing to Weatern ears, and 
being blow and in unison, to suggest comparison 
with the early Christian plain-song. The instru- 
nientb used in ritual music often have a special 
notation, which is highly complicated, but is nece.^ai- 
tuted by the peculiarities of their construction 

Buddhist and Taoist priests invaluably i;mg oi 
chant their ritual on important occasions, ^ ery otten 
singing antiphonicdlly m filths, or in octaves Some- 
times one half of the singers piostrate themselves 
while the othei half sings, and then rise and sing 
while the others piostiate , at otliei tmiee and plaees 
each pi lest chooses his own key, but Mngs the same 
aji and words as his fellows 

Van Aalst Chmcae Muatt, Mis Kk'hajid , 
Mmic, OiLUb . Confutuiniiftn and it^ HivaU 
ROBINS* See liutictllinae 

ROBINSON, GEORGE BEST. When Lord 
Napilh was appointed as Chief Superintendent of 
Trade in 1833, Sir G B Robinson, a Membei of the 
abolished Select Committee, was made thud Supei- 
intendent Un January 19, 1835, Loid JNapibii 
having died and J. F. Davi*! resigned, Sii Glokuk 
become Chid Supeiintendent On November 24th 
he lemoved to Lintin, veiy much to the ‘>atisfa<‘tion 
of the merchants in ('anton, but without c onsideiing 
the effect on the Chine&e, Lintin being the head- 
quarters of the illicit trade in opium 

He pursued what seemed to bo the policy desired 
by the government, a poiuy of strict quiescence 
For neaily three yeais only one despatch was 
received from the Foreign Office Sir Gborcie was 
quiescent, but the merchants called him inactive 
and were very dissatisfied, causing him a great deal 
of trouble At length came a despatch in December 
1836, m which Palmeiiston announced that the office 
of Chief Superintendent was to be abolished, and 
that Sir George was to hand over all papers to 
(’aptain Elliot who would hencefoith be head of 
the Commission. 

E\mE3 The Enfjlufh in China 

ROBINSON, HERCULES GEORGE ROBERT, 

Sir, was Governor of Hongkong from September 9, 
1859, to March 15, 1865, and was the first to carry 
the title dissociated from those of Plenipotentiary 
and Superintendent of Trade He had served in 
the army but was Lieutenant-Governor of St. 
Christopher when the Hongkong appointment was 
offered him. On accepting it he received the honour 
of knighthood 

During the Second War Sir Hercttles obtained 
the lease of Kowloon through (Sir) Harry Parkes, 
and by the Peking Convention of October 24, 1860 
the lease was cancelled and the Kowloon Penineula 


was ceded to the Crown as a dependency of Hong- 
kong Contrary however to Sir Hercules’ claims 
Kowloon became chiefly a military cantonment. 

The Governor did much to improve the Civil 
Service First he dealt with salaries and established 
a pension scheme. He created a Mamie Court of 
Inquiry and a Board of Examiners to give oGrtificates 
to competent masters and mates. Ho reorganized 
the Police Court and established a Court for Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction as a branch of the Supreme Court 

In regard to the government of the Chinese 
population he took several bold and wise steps, and 
made a must impoitant addition to the Civil Servue 
machinery by a Cadet Scheme, which was to provide 
the Colony w ith a staff ol well-educated interpreters, 
eligible for promotion to the headship ot some 
departments 

Hardly any othei Governor gave m legislation 
so much attention to commercial interests Three 
ot hi^ Oidiruiuces affecting C^hinebe were resisted by 
strikes, but his firmness gained the day each tune 
It was on hi6 lecommendation — though the same had 
been made by his predeceiteor-“ihat the Government 
established a mint in Hongkong 

Of public work^ the Victoria Water-works 
scheme is due to bis energy, and he rebuilt the 
Praya wall Several roads, gaols and hospital.M weie 
also built dining his teim of office. He made a 
path to the top of the I^eak and built himself a 
bungalow up there. 

In 1865 he was promoted to the Govei norshii) of 
("eylon and left Hongkong on Mai’ch 16, 1865 
Much oi the pi ogress made by the Colony under hi« 
rule was not due to him, and he was of course much 
criticized, but it wa^? acknowledged that Hongkong 
had had, up to that date, no more successful 
Governor 

He was made first Baron Rosmead shoi’tly 
before his death in 1897. 

Eitel : Europe lu China 

ROBINSON, WILLIAM, Sir, was boin in 
1836 and entered the Colonial Office in 1864 On 
December 10, 1891, he became Governor of Hong- 
kong, and lemained there till February 1, 1898 
The Colony had its worst experience of the plague 
during his governorship, 2,547 dying of it in 1894, 
while the population was at one time diminished by 
80,000 

He became C M G in 1877, K 0 M G in 1883, 
and G C.M G in 1897 

ROCHA, JEAN DE, MiitnlS Ju-wang, a 
Jesuit Father, born in Portugal, 1666. After finishing 
his course ot philosophy at Goa he studned theology 
at Macao for four years, then went to Chao chou, 
Nan ch'ang and Nanking At Nanking he baptized 
the celebrated Hsu Kuang-(*h‘i (Paul Hsu, q.v.) 
During the time of persecution (1616) he retired to 
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RUSSELL & CO. 


Kien ch‘ang, then founded churches in Fukien and 
Kiangsu. He died in 1623 and Paul Hsu made all 
his family wear mourning 

Havuet : La Stele de S%-ngan~fou, II, p 18 note. 

ROC HER ROUGE. See lied Boch. 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. See CW 

Medtcal Board. 

ROCKHILL, WILLIAM WOODVILLE, was 

born in l^hiladelphia in 1854, and educated at 
St Cyr Military School in France In 1884 he 
came to Peking as second secretary to the American 
Legation, and m 1887 and 1891 made two expeditions 
to Tibet He was Ameiican Minister at Peking, 
1905-1909, and in 1914 he travelled in Mongolia and 
became personal advisor to Yuan Shih-k‘at He 
died on his way out to take up this appointment, 
December, 1914, at Honolulu His writings are 
The Life of Buddha (1884), The Laud of the Lama^^ 
(1892), Diary of a Journey m Mongolia and Tibet j 
(1894), Notes on the Bthnology of Tibet y (1895), 
Ohau Ju Kua (in collaboration with Hirth), and 
various papers in the E A S Journal and elsewhere 
Journal, N 0 B R A S , vol xlvi 

ROCK THRUSHES. See Turdxnae. 

RODENTS. Nearly half the species of Mam- 
mals known in North China belong to the order 
liodentia Sowerby names ninety-ninc species, 
under the si\ iamilio^, i, Snuiidac, (Squiirels, 
Chipmunks and Marmots), n, Dijiodtdae, (the 
Jumping Rats and Mice) , in, MundaCy (the true 
Rats and Mice) , iv, Spalactdae, (Molerats, etc ) , 
V, Lagomytdac, (Pikas or Tail less Haxes) j vi, 
Le/ioridae, (Hares). 

How many of these species are found in South 
China albo cannot at present be determined 

List« of the species will be found under each 
Family name, except Dipodidae, which ha*? been 
accidentally omitted fiom its piopei place It will 
be found under Jumping Bats 

Sowerby • Becent Besenrehe^iy etc , Journal, 
N C.B R A S , vol. xlvii 

RODRIGUEZ, JEROME, Si^ A Ut 

a Portuguese Jesuit missionary who reached China 
in 1605 He was fiist sent to Ch*Ao thou 39 Wj 
three years later to Nan ch‘ang Bad health made 
him retire to Macao for a time, but in 1621-27, as 
Visitor of Far Eastern Missions, he travelled several 
times over a large part of China The dates of his 
birth and death are not known 

Havret • La Stele chrHxenne de Si nffan fou, n, 
p. 25, note 

ROE*DEER, Capreolm hedfordty 
‘galloping deer* ; found in the Ch‘in ling mountains 
in Shensi, in Chihli and Shansi Wallace gives 
30 inches as the height at shoulder in one case, and 

62 


67 lbs. as the weight. C. mdanotis is found in 
Kansu, and is hunted by stalking or driving. See 
Oervtdae 

Wallace * The Big Game of Central and 
Western China; Sowerby . Fur and Feather tn 
North China. 

ROLLERS, (birds) See Amsodactyli. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. See Con- 
gregations ^ Missionary, 

ROSMEAD, BARON. See Bobtnson, Sir 
Ileicules 

ROSS, JOHN, D D , was born in Scotland in 
1841, and cam© to China as missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church in 1872 He settled at Muk- 
den Having learned Korean he made a pioneer 
veision of the Sciiptures and established a printing 
press with Korean compositors But his life-work 
was among the Chinese in Manchuria. He retired in 
1910 and died m Edinburgh, August 7, 1915 His 
published works arc The ManchuSy (Pai-'^'ley, 1880), 
History of Korea, (Paisley) , Mtsnon Methods in 
Ma/irhurta, (Edin, 1903) ; The Origin of the Chinese 
People, (1906) , The Original Religion of China, 
(1909) , Pitivieis of Korean and Mandarin, and many 
papeis m journals 

ROSS, WILLIAM, a missionary of the United 
Piesbvterian Church ot Scotland He reached China 
iji 1872 and fiibt settled at Newchwang He travel- 
led extensively in S Manchuria and sent home the 
first collection of plants from that district, including 
various new species 

Buetschneidlr : European Botanical Discovenes, 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, ( hina Branch. 
See China Branch 

RUBRIQUIS. See William of BubrucL 

RUBRUQUIS. See William of Bit bruc I 

RUGGIERO, MICHEL, a Jesuit priest, was 
born in the Kingdom of Naples in 1543 Tn 1577 
he went to the Indies, reaching China in 1581 He 
stayed in Macao and learned Chinese, then was 
permitted to leside at Chao-khng fu, and it is stated 
that he wa*? thus the first Jesuit to teach Christianity 
in China , and also that he wrote the first book in 
Chinese in favour of Christianity He was sent to 
Rome in 1582 to a^k the Pope to send a legate to 
China, and he died at Salerno, May 11, 1607. 

Ljungstedt . A Historical Shetch of the Portu 
giiesc Settlements. 

RUSSELL & CO., an early American firm in 
C'anton. It was established in 1824 by Samuel 
Russell, when the firm Samuel Russell & Co was 
wound up after five years* existence Philtp 
Ammidon was an original partner ; Augustine 
Heard, and W. C Hunter were partners m later 
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jrears. A list of the partners down to 1879 is given 
in the work named below. The hrm was, of coarse, 
originally jn Canton, but in 1846 opened a branch 
hi Shanghai (afterwarde the chief establishment of 
the firm), then in other ports. In 1862 the firm 
organized the Shanghai Steam Navigation Company. 

Bussell & Co. made the first successful tele- 
graph line on Chinese soil. This wae in 1869, and 
the line connected the office of the Shanghai Steam 
Navigation Co. with their central office. 

B B. Foubes ; Pereonal Eemtntscences, Boston, 
1882. 

RUSSIAN ECCLESIASTICAL MISSION. 

The Mission in Peking was founded m 1727 and was 
political rather than religious The Buesian pri- 
soners from Albazin (iz ^ to the number of about 
a hundred according to some accounts, were taken 
to Peking in 1685 It is of these prisoners and their 
descendants that the Mission was formed, in 1720, 
alter several previous attempts had failed. K'ahq 
H si gave to them a temple in the north-west corner 
of the city In 1727 by the Vladulavttch Treaty 
the Orthodox Church m Peking was recognized', and 
four Bussian priests were allowed to live in the 
capital, together with six young students of the 
language. 

The work of the Mission ha^ been less evangel- 
istic than political and scientific. Some 150 prieists 
worked in the Mission up to 1860, yet the members 
of the Church only numbered 200, including the 
descendants of tho^c who came from Albazin On 
the other hand a good deal of scientific and sinolo- 
gical work was done. 

After the Treaty of Tientsin (1868) the status 
of the Mi‘5eion was changed, its diplomatic activities 
being no longer needed For fifty years a great deal 
of literary work was done, Archimandrite Palladius 
spending 25 years in China. 

The present Archimandrite Innocent (Ficour- 
owsKi), made Bishop in 1902, has been very active, 
and there are now 32 mission churches in different 
provinces, with a baptized membership of 6,687 
Chinese (1916). 

The number of Christians in Peking belonging 
to the Bussian Mission is between 800 and 1,000 
There are also small groups of Christians in villages 
near Peking. 

The staff of the mission is as follows • 

The Bishop, and Chief of the Orthodox Russian 

Mission in China (Innocent FiaouRowsKi) 
Two Archimandrites 
Three Popes 
One Archdeacon 
Five I>eacons 
Nine Monks 
Six Nona 

One School-teacher. 


RUSSIAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

The first Busaian Agents sent to Pekmg were 
Petropf and Yallishetf in 1667. They brought 
no presents and were not admitted to an audience. 
In 1619 a second Agent was sent, Evashko Pbtplin, 
but for the same reason the result was the same, 
except that he took back to Moscow a Chinese letter 
to the Czar. 

The Agent Theoooiib Isanovtcch BAXxorr was 
sent in 1654; according to instructions he refused 
to Jeotow or to hand over hia letter to anyone but 
the Emperor himself. Nothing therefore was done 
and he returned to Moscow by July, 1658. 

An Envoy was next sent, Nicolas Gavbilovitce 
Sr ATHAE , he left Moscow on March 4, 1675 
Arrived at Peking, he met |* . Ybrbiest, whose ideac 
of bringing missionaries out to China by land 
through Bussia, no doubt arose through this meeting 
Spatuae was four times admitted to audience, bui 
according to Chinese accounts he refused to kotow, 
the letter he carried was not answered, and his 
buKine^ft was obstructed All he seems to have 
taken back to the Czar was a Treatise on Anatomy, 
sent by Verbiest ' Spathar reached Moscow in 
January, 1658 

In 1658 a mission was sent under pERFiLErr and 
Setkoul Ablin It brought back a letter in Chinese 
which there was no one to interpret and which had 
had to be translated by the Jesuits fifteen years 
Uter in Peking, 

Another mission was sent under Ablin alone 
between 1668 and 1672 Both these missions were 
utter failures, largely owing to troubles on the Amur 

In 1685 letters from Peking reached Moscow 
referring to earlier unanswered letters and demand- 
ing the evacuation of Albazin (g v.). The letters 
were in Latin this time and could therefore be read ; 
they were conciliatory in their tone In reply 
Russia at once sent the Agents Nicephorb Ventu- 
KOFF and Ivan Favoroff to announce that an 
embassy would follow. Theodore Alexievitch 
Golovin was then appointed High Ambassador 
Extraordinary, and he left Moscow in January, 
1686, with fifteen hundred soldiers, but it waa three 
and a half years before he got in direct touch with 
the Chinese authorities He settled at Selonginsk 
and sent Looinoff to Peking to arrange for a diplo- 
matic, conference This was delayed through a 
Kalmuck outbreak, but Chinese envoys reached 
Nertchinsk in July, 1689; they had) PP. Gbrbillon 
and Perevra as interpreters, and about 10,000 men, 
with boats and artillery. There was mudi wrang- 
ling in many languages, but at last on August 27, 
1689, the treaty of Nertschinsk was signed. {See 
NertBchinek, Trmty of). 

Russia, as the result of this treaty , became 
strict in the treatment of trade with China, ^ allow- 
ing caravans to go only every two years, fixing the 
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rou ie| demanding payment for customa duty, etc. 
Soon afterwards the government tried to crush 
private trading by establishing various monopolies, 
but in the long run it was beaten Several missions 
may have been sent, but the r61e of merchant and 
diplomatic agent were not kept much apart and it 
is now impossible to distinguish. In 1692, however, 
the mission of Ides (y.v.) was plainly official. The 
caravan of eome four hundred men left Moscow on 
March 14, 1692, and reached Peking on November 
3, 1693 In the letter which Ides carried the titles 
of the Emperor were written lower than those of 
the Csar, and for this reason, though several 
audiences were given to Ides, the letter was not 
answered and all requests were refused 

There were several government caravans sent 
with more or less diplomatic intent, but the next 
formal embassy was sent in 1719 m under Leon 
Vasilibvitch IsMAiLorr, His first secretary was 
Laubent de Lange who had already been in a 
mission to Peking, and the physician or surgeon 
was John Bell of Antermony v ). The ambassa' 
dor stayed in Poking from November 18, 1720, till 
March 2, 1721, and was received by the Emperor a 
dozen times. He obtained the concession of a site 
for a church, an arrangement of Chinese e^ealed 
letters to be used as ^tickets of admission’ for official 
Bussian caravans, and an agreement for trade to be 
carried on at the frontier instead of in Peking. 

When he returned he left de Lanqb, who was 
probably a Swede, to represent Russian interests. 
But DE Lange had a very difficult time and spent 
many months practically in prison After a while 
it was announced that henceforth no Russians would 
be allowed in China till the boundary question had 
been arranged. 

On October 12, 1726 the most important of all 
the Russian embassies left Moscow. It had been in 
preparation for a long time ; its instructions ^were 
most definite, and its equipment most complete. It 
was under Savva Lukitch Vladislavitch, a man 
of about 60, as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in China. He spent full 
SIX months in Peking, from October 21, 1726 to 
April 23, 1727. Negotiations v ere long and difficult, 
but resulted in the treaty signed at Nertchinsk, 
sometimes called the Treaty of the Frontier, some- 
times the Treaty of Kiakhta, because it was ratified 
there after the boundaries had been agreed on 
This treaty allowed two hundred merchants to visit 
Peking every two years, while two permanent 
trading-stations were established on the frontier; 
a priest, three curates and five or six language 
students were to he permitted to reside in Peking. 
The date of the treaty is October 21, 1727. 

An embassy was sent in 1733 from Peking to 
St. Petersburg, the only embassy to a forei^ ^ourt 


during the Manchu dynasty till the reign of 
T*ung Chxh. 

At a later date which is quite uncertain, but 
which Mouse thinks was about 1762, the Peking 
trade was removed to ]Ciakhta on the Russian side 
and Maimaichen on the Chinese «4de of the frontier. 
The trade there was strictly controlled by boih 
governments and was entirely by barter. In 1830 
It was stated to the House of Commons that tins 
trade amounted to £7,800,000, but this must have 
been too high a figure. 

In 1768 the ambassador Khofotoff was sent, 
but was not received at Peking; he signed a Con- 
vention at Kiakhta supplementing the Kiakhta 
Treaty, and another Convention was signed m 1792. 

Two Russian ships went to Canton m 1806; 
they did their business, but immediately they were 
gone orders ai rived from Peking that Russian ships 
mu^t be excluded from C’anton 

At the western extiemity of the frontier trade 
developed in the middle of the nineteenth century 
at Kuldja and Tarbagatai, and was legulated by a 
Couventjon signed at Kuldja on July 25, 1851 

In May, 1858, the Treaty of Aigun (near 
Blagovcstchensk) was signed, giving to Russia the 
left bank of the Amur from the mouth of the Argun 
to the sea, and agreeing that the territory between 
the Ussuri and the sea should be held in common 
till fioiitiers were fixed It was not a time when 
China could resist . the Taku forts had been taken 
ten days earlier Before this*, Admiral Count 
PuTTATiNE sought to make a commercial treaty 
opening the treaty ports to Russian trade. He was 
refused permisi'ion to travel to Peking vi« Kiakhta ; 
at the Peiho he was refused permission to proceed 
to Peking at all ; he then went to Hongkong and, 
like America, worked diplomatically together with 
England and France while abstaining from war 

More recent relations include the temporary 
occupation of Kuldja and the leasing of Port 
Arthur, Dalny, etc , on which separate articles may 
be referred to 

The following la a complete list of all who have 
represented Russia at the Court of Peking 

Human represeritattves and envoys to China 
before the Tientsin treaty of 1868. 


1607 

Ivan Pftuov und Burn*«h YA^Ac»r^, 
t’o'.bttck offlcetfii (aftiwaHO 

Peking 

1618 

Ivan PtruNiw and Anoum 

SDwrlnii ('owacUa 

Piking 1616 * 

1649 

Sp(*olal KubMau ombawy to bring con- 
Kratulaitons to tlic IVlug House on 
Its lu'cesslon to tlie Cbiuese TUrone 

frontier 

1664 

Baikov, niv«iy (yoiwlr), a boyar’s son 
from TobolsX 

Peking 1656 

1065 

Yaiiykin®, a bojar’e son from Tobolsk. 

— 

1658 

Ivan PauiiiMBV, envoy (gontt»\ a bo- 
yar's son (received bv tUo Cblnese 
Emperor), 

Peking 


m 
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1670 loNATY Milovanov anil Kobiakov, Peking, 

local enToys (received by tbe Chinese 
Bmperor) 

1674 IVANPoMHENm»ov,commeiclale»\oy, Poking 

a boyar'B son 

1676 N Q SpafabY, ambasfiwlor, Interpreter Peking 1676. 

of the Moscow Foreign Department , 

{PoMoUky Ptikazy 

1686 Vehutcov ami F Avouov, eu\ o > h iyontzy\ Peking 

foieranners of the folbrn Ing embassj . 

1089 Tii A GoLoxiM, (a Krerttlnn-.k 

r ourt grade), lieutenant ol lliiansk,— (tieatx) 

I E ViiABBov, (daplfu— , a 

court grade) lieutenant of Tu.AiOicA, 

— S Kornitskoy, “ditf*” (Ciian- 
CELLoit),-- -gieat and plenipotentiary 
ambassadors 

1692 Evekuard Ysbrand Inrs, nieicliant Peking 1693. 

from aiucksladt (lecelxi-d by tbe 
Cblncse Enipcior on an errand of 
Petv u tlie Gicat) 

1719 I/MAiLov, emoy plonlpolentlurj and Peking 

minister, captain In tbe giinid (le- 1720-1721. 
celled by tbe Cblucsc Emperor, as 
bis guest) 

1716-1737 LoiibNZ liANor, ev-captaln in tbe Swe- Peking 
dish aimv, on five occasbins toin- 
nieieliil eiivoj, at one time, in 1721 
uud latei—i oust nut Pussltiii ngeiii 
In Peking (icccixed by tlie Cblnest 
Emperor) 

17i6 Count (fiom lllvria) Sawa Vladib- Ptklng 
LAViicH (KnguAlnsKj), aitual slate 1726-1727 
eonmUlor, onxoy estraoidlnaiy and (Binaticatj- 
mlnipter plcnlpotentlaiy (reeeli ed b> 1727, Knikbta 
tbe Chinese Emperoi) ti<.atX'1727) 

1762-1768 I Kaoporov, captain, ambassador to Peking 

announce the uceessioti to the Throne (additional 
ot Euipiess CAiHEitiHk II, and Intel tieatj 1768 ) 
ploiiliioteutiury cnmmli'Sioncr (ic- 
etlved b} the Chinese Emperor) 

1790-1792 L Xaqil, geueml-inajor, g«>einor of Fioutler 
Irkutsk, In i harge of iroutlcr offaiis (179i act ) 
1805-1806 Count G A GoLOVK.i>k, uinhassudui Utga 
Gxtiaordlmvi} 

18ft I KovALhvsKi, lolonel of tbe mining on- ICuldja 

giiioei corps,— plenipotcntlan (tioat>-18ftl). 

1857 Count E V rciiAiiNi, geueial-ndju- bh.ui glial and 

taut, Ylce-.uluiiial, coinmuudcr of the 'J’nntnJn 
fleet In tbe Poiittc Ociau, niinlstei (treat >-1858) 
and hi 1858, linporml (JommlsHloiu i 
in China 

1868 N N MuRAVirv (later Count Mu- Algun 

iiaviev-Ahuiibky), gciieral-adjiitaiit, (lreaty-1868) 
genci al-lleutcnaut, gov eruor-geiiei ul 
of Eauitcru Siberia. 

IFi om thz 1728 Kiakhta Ueaty to the JS68 Ttentmn Ueaty the 
constant eunent lelatiom betieeen Jiussia and Ohma were conducted 
by cot / espoHdence of the henate and the ti-fan-yuan rezjpeaivdy J 
Permanent Human representattvea tn Chxna 
after 1858 — (Peking), 

1859*1861 N P loNAriEV (I'ltoi Count), gcnerul-major of the suite 
of 11 1 M plenipotentiary and on a special mission 
1861-1863 L. Tu* Balleeck, aide-de-camp of U.IM, colonel in 
the guards, ml ulster resident 

1863-1873 A. Q VLANOALr, genet al-ina>or of tbe mining corps, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
187S-188S E C Bcteow, actual state councillor, idem. 

1883-1886 S I. PopoR, actual state councillor, Idem. 

1886-1891 A M Couuany, chamberlain, actual state councillor. 
Idem. 


1891-1897 Count A P. Cassini, chamberlain, actual state coun- 
cillor, Idem 

1897-1898 A. N Spl\le, State connclllor, Idem (did not All bis 
post) 

1897-1901 M, N DE Giers, i hambcilaln, actual state couucllhii, 
idem, 

1901-1906 P M Lessar, actual state coumlllor, ide n 
1906-1908 I> I) PoKOiiLOw, actual state councillor, idem 
1909-1912 I J Korosxovbiu, actual state eonncillor, idem 
1912-1916 B N Kiioupfnskv, ibninberlnin, actual state eouncUlor, 
idem 

1916- Pjiiieo In A Koudachefi, ihamheilaln, actual state 
(ouiuillur, Idem 

RUTICILLINAE, a subfamily of iho Turd- 
tdacy according to Oates’ classification, comprising 
the Kobins, Redstarts, Forktaila, etc. The follow- 
ing IS a list of those in China as far as known, 
with their habitat Henicurus stnensta commonly 
found at all seasons in the mountains of S China. 
H. achistaceua, the Slaty-backed Forktail, in S. 
China, from Fukien to Ssuch'uan, but not common. 
H acoulerxy the commonest in China of its genus, 
in all the southern provinces up to the Yellow 
River Buticxlla aurorea, the Daunan Redstart, 
all over China up io Mongolia and Manchuria 
li frontalxSy the Blue-fronted Redstart, in W 
S6uch‘uan and Kansu H rufiventri^, the Indian 
Redstart, winters in Shensi, Chihh and Mongolia, 
but m small numbers 7? Kodqaonty comes to 
Kansu and S. W, China for the summer 
Rhyacorma fvligxnoaa^ the Plumbeous Redstart, 
in the Central provinces in all seasons, occurs 
as far as Chihh and even m Mongolia J?. 
achiUtceps, the White -throated Redstart, common 
in the wooded valleys of Kansu R alashantca 
in the mountains of Kansu and in the Alashan 
R crythrogaateTy Guldenstaedt’s Redstart, in Kan- 
su, but very rare Oyanecula caeruleculay The Blue 
Thioat, passes through China in migration It 
winters sparsely m S E China A favourite cage- 
bird. Cdltope camtschatkenaxa, the Common Ruby- 
throat, very common, passing in spring and 
autumn G. tachchaiewi, the Tibet Ruby-throat, 
seems limited to the mountains of Kansu, and is 
very rare. Tareiger chryaaeue, the Golden Bush- 
Robin, in the wooded mountains of W. Ssfich'uan ; 
very scarce Janthia tndtea, the White-browed 
Bush-Bobm, in W Seuch'uan /. johnatomae and 
/. (joodfcllowt, in Formosa. / cyanura the Red- 
flanked Bush-Robin, very common throughout 
China and in Mongolia /. rufilata occurs in W. 
China. Grandda coeUcoloty Hodgson’s Grandala, 
m the very high mountains of W. Ssfich*aan and 
Kansu Notodela montiwrn^ in Formosa. 
leucura from Hupei to Yunnan. Copaychua sattlariay 
the Magpie-B obin, in S China up to and including 
the Yangtze basm. Kittacmda minor, the Shama, 
in Hainan. 

David vr Oustai^et : Lea Oiaeaux dt la Chine* 
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SACRED EDICT| S! Sit An Edict issued 
in 1670 by the Emperor K'ang Hsi, then 16 yedib 
old It conBL?>ts ot sixteen moral maxims which, 
though ordinary enough, have come to be regarded 
with extiavagant reverence Yung Cheng, the 
next Emperor, caused these maxims to be enlarged 
on in essays by picked scholais, and in 1724 it was 
ordered that they should be read to the public in 
e\ery city and town on the 1st and 15th of each 
month. 

The sixteen essays weie later turned into easy 
coll(M]Uial. 


SACRIFICES, HUMAN. This title should 
moie properly be reserved foi the killing of men 
as offerings to the Deity, as in the case of Abraham 
and Isaac, or the religious ceremonies of the 
Aztecs In default of a moie convenient term, 
it IS used for the burial of living slaves, con- 
cubines, and others, with the rich or royal dead ; 
though the idea of providing companionship and 
service m the other world is more prominent than 
that of appeasing anger or seeking favour 

1'he piacUce must have been establi'shcd in 
China in very early times, but the first example 
recorded in Chinese history was at the burial of 
the Cli*in ruler Wu Kung, b c 678, when sixty-six 
pcibons wore hunod alive to keep him company in 
the other woild In Ch‘m again, when Mu Kung 
died in b c, 621, there were buried with him one 
hundred and seventy-four people This caused 
the Ode called Huang mao A be made , 
(Lkggk's Sfic Kutg, p 198) The fact itself is 
recorded in the Ch*un Ch*iu The practice had 
been foi bidden by Hsten Kung on his succeeding 
to the Ch‘in earldom in B c 384, but at the death 
of Ch‘in SiiiH Huang Ti m b c 210, all his wives 
and concubines who had not borne him children 
were buried with him, and the workmen who had 
made his tomb wore also walled up alive in it 
It IS further recorded that in Ch'in a young girl 
was sacrificed annually (?) to the god or genius of 
the Yellow Kiver ; a practice which was for some 
time imitated by Wei The Ch‘in State is notorious 
in this matter, and as it was half Tartar it may 
be supposed that the custom was adopted from the 
Turko-Scythian tribes. 

This view IS found m a Chinese historian of 
the Sung dynasty, and is accepted by Biot but 
not by DB Geoot 

The tomb of Ch‘u Chuang Wang, b c 591, is 
still to be seen near Ching-chou fu, and ten 
smaller tombs around it are said to belong to those 
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sacrificed at his funeral It is also on record 
that when Ling Wang of Ch‘u hanged himself in 
B c* 529, a faithful follower, ShIn Hai ^ Jf, buried 
two of his own daughters in his master’s grave 
In a.d. 312, the tomb of Duke Huan of Ch*i 
(died B c 643) was opened, and from the number 
of bones m the tomb it was evident that many 
concubines had been buried with him 

Some writers assert that the practice was in 
use all over China; but the Edict of the Han 
ruler against it may only have been directed 

against Ch‘in, Ch‘u and Ch*i, which, as stated 
abo\e, were guilty of the evil; no definite examples 
aie given from the semi-savage States of Wu and 
Yueh 

Thcic lb a good deal of evidence that the prac- 
tice was not looked on with approval by the people 
There seem to be no instances recorded during 
the llan dynasty, but this cannot be held to prove 
the prac tice was abandoned , especially as history 
proves it was common at the beginning of the 
fourth century a d Occasional references in later 
annals, together with the fact of such immolations 
being cained on extensively m the first hundred 
yeais of the Ming dynasty, seem to show that 
the practice had been continuous 

According to De Guignes, who does not 
however give the source of his information, there 
weie fauch immolations m the early days of the 
Mamhu dynasty. 

The practice is not a recognized State instit- 
ution, and 18 not provided for in the dynastic 
(‘odices of Rites 

Parker AmiCrnt China Simplified, Tsohepe 
Hit^taiTc du Royaumt de p 7, 57, etc ; 

De Groot licligutw System of Vkina^ vol ii, c. 9. 

SADDLE ISLANDS, THE, a group some 30 
milew lioin the mouth ot the Yangtze, the main 
island, Noith Saddle Island, being 84 miles fiom 
Shanghai The jurisdiction over them seems 
divided between Kiangbu and Chekiang provinces 
In the fnhing season the islands are crowded with 
hshcinien from the Ningpo and Wenchow districts, 
and Idige quantities of cuttle-fish are caught 

There are good harbours, and the North Saddle 
Island rises to 800 feet ; it might be much used as 
a sanatorium by Shanghai residents 

Little East of Asia Magazine, vol iv, p 183 

SAFFLOWER, Carthamua tinctorxus^ II ?£ 
hung huQ, formerly extensively cultivated in Ssii- 
ch'uun for its beautiful red dye, has now been ousted 
by artificial dyes, except for use on a small scale. But 
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it produces also a valuable oil, and might be culti- 
vated for this purpose, especially as a dary farming 
crop in semi -and regions. The decorticatedl cake 
18 nutritious as cattle feed. 

SAINT, S sheng, the third and highest grade 
in Taoism to which men may attain, after Immortal 
fllj and Hero H A* Saints are the most eminent 
ot the Hero class, gifted with extraordinary genius 
and virtue. 

WiKQEE . Taoisnie, Dobe . BechtrcJui sur les 
SuparstitwnBf tome ix, p. 487. 

S'AKYAMUNI name com- 

monly used by the Chinese Buddhists for the 
founder of Buddhism, in piefeience to tlie name 
Gautama Buddha. • 

SALAR, the ‘black capped Mohammedans* of 
Kansu They are distinguished from the ‘wlute- 
i apped* by not burning incense, by breaking 
fast at a different hour during llamadan, and 
generally by greater devoutness and fanaticism 
They are ot Turkish extraction The origin of the 
name is uncertain See Mohaininedanisjn, 

Rockhill The Land of the La?na8, p. 39 

SALESIENS, a Roman Catholic Congregation 
working in (’hum but not as an independent Mission , 
they opened an orphanage in the diocesie of Macao 
111 1902, they have also a small work near C’aiiton in 
the same diocese, where three priests minister to 
about 500 Christiaiib 

Planchet : Les Mussions de Chine j 1916 

SALT ADMINISTRATION, THE. Taxation of 
salt in China is said to date from about 22(X) b c , 
tribute salt having been intioduced during the reign 
of Yu, first Emperor of the Hsia dynasty. 

The (*h‘i kingdom (7th century b c ) in which the 
manufacture ol salt was encouiaged under govern- 
ment control, supplied salt from what is now Shan 
tung to all the neighbouring inland kingdoms , under 
the administration of Kuan Tzu it derived a very 
large revenue from salt taxes and was reputed to be 
“the richest kingdom m the world.*’ 

During the reign of the Emperor Wu Ti, 140-86 
B c (Han dynasty), special officials were appointed 
Hi charge of salt taxes throughout China 

At the beginning of the T‘ang dynasty (7th 
century a d ) there were said to be eighteen salt 
lakes and 640 salt wells under the control of the 
Board of Revenue. Taxes were also levied on sea 
salt. During this dynasty a reformer named Liu 
Yen (762 a d ) aiose, who as Transportation Com- 
missioner organized *a system of salt administration 
on lines which may well serve as a model at the 
present time. Government control was confined to 
the producing districts and transit taxes were 
abolished : merchants were allowed to transport salt 
for sale to any place they chose, but government 


salt was stored in remote districts to guard against 
shortage m the supply. Under this system the salt 
levenue is said to have increased to fifteen tunes its 
former amount. 

Early in the Sung dynasty (960-1278 a.d,), the 
modern system of merchants* transportation was 
introdUiced. Permits called Ttn were issued by the 
Central Government on payment of tax and the 
country was divided into Ytn areas (Ytn Ti), in 
each ot which a merchants* monopoly was esftab- 
lished. 

This system was elaborated in the 14th century 
AD, by T‘ai Tsu (Hung Wu), the lert Ming 
Emperor, during whose reign Ytn were also issued 
III rekurn for contributions ol rice to the Government 
stores Towards the end of the Ming dynasty, 
however, (early 17th century), the salt administra- 
tion decayed, a period of disintegiation set in and 
the revenue fell rapidly away. 

During the Ch‘ing dynasty the salt-producing 
areas were divided into ten districts, each under the 
control of a high official who was at the same time 
the Viceroy of the piovince the salt Taotai was 
however, the actual administrator of salt affairs 
Government and merchants* monopolies existed side 
by side, and while the basis of the system was the 
same as during the leigns of the early Ming emperors, 
the latea of taxation and methods of collection in the 
vaiious districts became moie and more dissimilar 
and extensive abuses crept m Towards the end of 
the Manchu regime the lack of uniformity and com- 
plete absence of centralised control brought the 
administration into a most chaotic condition and 
insistent demands for reform arose. 

In 1909-1910 a serious attempt at reform was 
made and a Central Salt Office (Yen CMng Ck'n, 
the name being changed in 1911 to Yen Cheng Yuan)y 
was established at Peking under the control of the 
Minister of Finance Progress was checked by the 
outbreak of the Revolution in 1911, and no effective 
reforms were introduced until the reorganization of 
1913 was undertaken and the present Central Salt 
Administration was established. 

The Chinese Government Reorganization Loan 
Agreement was signed on the 26th April, and came 
into effect on the 21st May, 1913. By Article V the 
Chinese Government engaged “to take immediate 
steps for the reorganization, with the assistance of 
foreigners, of the system of collection of the salt 
revenues of China,** and the Central Salt Adminis- 
tration (Yen Wu Shu) was established in Peking 
under the control of the Minister of Finance. 

All administrative functions other than those 
a.«isigned to the Chief Inspectors and District In- 
spectors fall within the sphere of Chinese Salt Com- 
mis'sioners, one of whom is in charge of each salt- 
producing District These Salt Commissioners reg- 
ulate the manufacture and transportation of salt 
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and control the Preventive Forces. In non* 
prodocmg Districts there are Chinese Transportation 
Officers, who are charged with the supervision of the 
supply and distribution of salt to the people by 
merchants. The Gov eminent fixes a maximum price 
at which salt may be sold in each area. 


DISTRICTS OF PRODUCTION AND OF CONSUMPTION. 


Chief 


Natnre 
of salt 

Method of 

Product lag 

Cousttinptiou Distrkt 

Manu- 

facture 

Fsnoiikm 

FcugttcD, Kirin, Heilungkiang 

Sea 

Solar 

cTuporation 

Cnxiai 

Chihli, £ Uonuu, N Shansi 


II 

SUAMllNO . 

Sbiintnng, N -£ Houan, X -K. 
All lint and Corea 


II 

Kianosu 

Anhui, and iiurtu of Kiangsu, 

n 

Solar 


Kiaiigei, Hunan and Hunun 


evaporation 
and boiling 

CnexiANG 

Chekiang and parts of Klaiig- 
en, Anhiii and KiangHl 



Fckibin 

Fuklfii and parts of Chekiang 
and Kiangbi 


11 

KWAMGTUNO 

Kwangtuug, Kwangsi and 
parts of Kiangfli, Hnnan and 
Kweichow 

»* 

11 

i 

YUSSAM 

y iinnan and W Kweichow 

Well 

Bolling 

SsilCH^UAN 

S8urh‘nau,N -E \ unnaii,KueI- 
(how, Hupeh and h SlieiiMl 


» 

SllAKSI 

Parts of SkiHusi, Shensi, and 

Lake 

Solar 

(Ynmheng 

Honan 


(•vapumtioii 

SiiKNsi, Kansu 
(Huatnat hihj 

Kansu, and parts of Shensi 


91 

Monooma 

Parts of Chilili, Shansi, bheusi 
and Kausn 




ManujactMTC — There are two methods of eva- 
poration by solai heat In the salt-lake districts, 
the heat of the sun causes the •salt to crystallize at 
the edge of the lakes oi in some cases on the surface 
of the water, On the sea coast the salt-pan system 
IS generally in vogue, the sea-brine being pumped 
up by wind sails or being allowed to flow on to 
prepared beds or pans, being drawn from one bed 
to another as it becomes more dense, until finally it 
deposits f^alt in the crystallizing pans The bittern 
brine is in some places used to strengthen friesh 
brine as it is pumped up This is the method by 
which more than half the salt in China is manu- 
factured, salt boiling being impracticable in the 
greater part of the country owing to the lack of fuel 
The salt made by solar evaiioration vanes in 
puritv according to the nature of the salt in which 
the pane are made The finest salt in China is pro- 
duced m Ssflch'uan, Fukien and Kuangtung In 
south Kiangsu and Chekiang where large reed beds 
still exist, in Yunnan where there are forests, and 
m Ssflch'uan where a natural gas is found, salt is 
still largely manufactured by boiling In Ssflch*uan 
coal is increasingly used for the purpose The 
Ssfich*ttan works are worthy of special mention At 
TzeUuching, where more than two-thirds of the salt 
in S. SBilch‘uan is produced, borings are made, often 


through solid rock, to a depth of some 3,000 feet 
The mouth of such a well may be no more than 

14 inches in diameter. Brine is drawn up in 
bamboo tubes some 80 feet long, by 5 or more 
buffaloes working round a large drum. At some 
places laboui and expenses are saved by sinking the 
wells in pairs, so that the drawing up of one tube 
causes the other to sink. From the wells the brine, 
which IS of high density, is carried in buckets or 
conducted by bamboo pipes to the boiling establish- 
ments, where it is boiled by a natural earth-gas or 
by coal and grass-fuel. In parts of Chekiang brine 

15 boiled in an enormous cauldron of bamboo matting 
coated inside and out with lime made from river 
shells it IS suspended over a fire by ordinary ropes 
and can be used lor some ten days, after which it is 
useless for further boiling, but is broken up and sold 
to manuie the land 

Halt after manufacture is stored either at the 
woiks or in the depots and godowns awaiting sale 
The cost price, exclusive of tax, vanes fiom 40 to 50 
cash a catty of 1 4 lbs in parts of Ssuch'uan to 19 
or 20 pioiuls for a dollar at some works in Fukien 
It 18 purchased fiom the makers by transporting mer- 
chants who generally possess monopoly rights in a 
given area, and who, after payment of the salt tax, 
receive a Belease Permit upon production of which 
they are permitted to remove the salt. The 
authorised scale is the M(i by which one picul 
equals 140 lbs avoirdupois, and sixteen piculs equal 
one ton The salt is packed m bags of rush, 
matting or bamboo In Kirin and Heilungkiang 
the purchase, distribution and sale is effected by the 
Government which holds a monopoly in the whole 
aiea In Fukien also a Government monopoly exists. 
In Fengtien, Yunnan, South Shansi and South 
Shensi, free trade in salt already existed when the 
reorgani/ation was instituted In Kuangtung and 
Ssfich'uan, and m the greater part of Anhui and 
Honan all monopolies have recently been abolished 
to the advantage of the revenue and of the 
consumer 

The rest of China proper with unimportant 
exceptions, is still divided into monopolized districts, 
though competition of two or more kinds of salt in 
the same district is increasingly permitted A 
monopoly is either f aimed out to a merchant undei 
contract for the payment of au annual sum or is 
owned by a number of merchants who possess the 
sole right of selling duty-paid salt in a particular 
district. The chief instance of the latter practice 
is found in Kiangsi, S Anhui, Hunan and Hupei, 
the greater portion of which provinces is supplied 
with salt by merchanits possessing rights formerly 
purchased from the Government, but now become 
by custom hereditary and transferable In these 
areas the salt is distributed and sold under G^overn* 
ment supervision 
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Vested interests have hitherto proved too strong 
for the introduction ol such a system of free com- 
petition throughout the country. At present, mono- 
polies pie\ent the people from obtaining salt of 
good quality and keep up the price by artificial 
lestiictions Bad and expensive salt is the chief 
cause of the prevalence of smuggling, which is but 
inadequately kept in check by a large and costly 
Pieventne Force Much progress has recently been 
made towards the reoigaiiization of this Force, the 
men are better paid and better clothed, merchants' 
police have been transferred to Government control, 
and the Force is being concentrated in the districts 
of production rather than, as foimeily, scattered 
through the consumption aieas The total icvenue 
lo''t by reason of the failure to control smuggling 
must however still be very consideiable 

Taxation piinoiple of taxation now de 

finitely adopted is the impohition of a single direct 
td\ at source The taxes existing in 1913 consisted, 
generally speaking, of a diioct tax aiouiid which was 
grouped a most complicated medley of additional 
taxes imposed from time to time as necessity aiose 
or opportunity ofteied, and seldom if ever abolisfied 
when once imposed. 

Jjevied upon producer, tiansporting merchant 
and consumer indiscriminately, collected at any 
convenient point along the route which the salt had 
to pass, calculated aicoiding to different scales and 
in various ciirieiicie'^, to five oi even eight place? of 
decimals and allocated foi such diverse purposes as 
conservancy, upkeep of schools, the Boxer In- 
demnity, upkeep of gunboats, support of horse 
breeding in the Manchu city at Hangchow, of the 
Association lor giving alms to priests, of widows, 
life-saving iubtituticjns and the association for the 
prevention of killing of animals, they were such as 
to baffle tlic most earnest enquirer Such anomaheb 
aie now practically a thing of the past, and while 
the rate of taxation liai* been inci eased, the people 
have benefited by the removal of harassing delays 
and by the abolition of exactions which by their 
very nature invited extortion and abuse The rate 
of taxation at present vanes from $ 0 20 a picul in 
parts of Shantung to $3 50 a picul in Yunnan Salt 
for the central Yangtze areas is nominally taxed at 
U 50 a picul, but IB in fact considerably less, as, 
owing to the risk which attends transportation to 
these areas, payment of two-thirds of the tax is 
permitted to be deferred until the salt is eventually 
Bold, and when loeses occur exemptions are granted 
In Hunan also the payment when made is frequently 
in depreciated notes. The standard of taxation 
laid down in the Presidential mandate of the 24th 
December, 1913, is $2 50 a picul, to be gradually 
introduced throughout the country except in 
Mongolia, Chinghai, Sinkiang and Tibet, “where 
extraordinary conditions prevail ” 


If e venue . — It appears probable tliat the revenue 
annually remitted to Peking up to the time of the 
Revolution in 1911 was about Tls, 13,000,000; the 
receipts for the whole of China, including sums 
retained by tho provinces for local purposes, were 
perhaps double that figure There is no reason to 
suppose that the salt revenue increased between 1911 
and 1913 and tho total net revenue credited to the 
Foreign Banks in accordance with the loan agree- 
ment for tho period 21st May to 31st December 1913 
aniounted to |17,576,154 only From 1914 onwards, 
however, the revenue has steadily increased. 

The ie\enue actually credited in the Foreign 
Bankb during the past three years after payment 
ol the expenses of administration was — 

1914 1915 1916* 

$60,409,676 $69,277,636 $72,440,560 

Chartfeei and Surplus — A hbt of the charges 
upon the Salt Revenue in 1913 is annexed to the 
Reorganization Loan Agreement For all piactical 
pill poses it Ls only necessary to take into account 
at present the Crisp Loan (£6,000,000), the Re- 
organization Loan itself (£25,00,0000), such part of 
the instalments of the Boxer Indemnity as may 
fioin time to time not be covered by the receipts 
of the Maiitime Customs, and the i&siied portion 
(£6,000,000) ot the tlukuAiig Railway Loan of 1911 
'riie following sums ha\e bi^n paid on account 
of the Boxer indemnity — 

1914 1915 1916 1917 

$13,505,833 $23,787,463 $10,071,571 ml 

and on account of other charges : — 

1914 1915 1916 

$7,600,739 $10,811,619 $14,840,634 

Tlie surplus placed at the disposal of the Chinese 
Government has been . — 

1914 1915 1916 

$31,304,818 $27,523,066 $52,226,186 

The Goveinment has agreed to maintain a reserve, 
amounting to $10,000,000 with the foreign banks, 
m order to ensure the prompt payment of instalments 
of Intel esi as they fall due, and to improve the 
value of the security [W RSI 

SALVATION ARMY, THE, has at the present 
time only one base m China, namely, Peking, opened 
in 1916, With 37 foreign Salvationists in charge 
in 1917 

SAMANTABHADRA, the all gracious, the 
Bodhisattva called in China P‘ii Hsien UR. He 
19 only moderately prominent in Indian Buddhism 
In China he is popular, and is the patron saint of 
Mount Oini He is- represented with a green 
complexion and he rides an elephant In the 
Lotus Sfitra he has the function of protecting the 
followers of the law. The Chinese pilgrims make 
no mention of his worship in India. 

♦ Approxlmote 
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SAMBIASO FRANCOIS, Pi Fang-cht, 

a Jeauit Father born in the Kingdom of Naples in 
1662 He reached Peking in 1613, and when the 
persecution chased him thence he went to Kia-ting, 
but returned to the capital before the troubles ended 
and was sheltered in the house of Paul Hsu In 
1622 he was again obliged to leave tins dangerous 
post, and went to Shanghai and in 1628 to K'ai-feng 
fu and then to Nanking He baptized many 
hundreds of converts in these years. J^ater he was 
called to Peking to assist in the astronomical labours 
of the Jesuits at the Court. 

He worked with great success at Yangchow, 
Ningpo, Soochow and elsewhere. 

When the Emperor Tsung Chkng died, the 
mandarins begged him to go to Maft^ao and seek 
the help of the Portuguese for Kuang Hung against 
the Tartars, which mission he undertook The new 
Emperor was intimate with him, but Sambiaso used 
his influence with him and his successors only for 
the protection of religion, and for the building of a 
chuich and residence at Canton He died at Canton 
in 1649 

Havuet La StHe chtHtenne de 5i nqnn-fou^ ii, 
p 28, note 

SAMPAN, H planks Any small 

Chinese boat, not a junk, may be so called 


SAMPSON, MOUNT, also called Sampson’s 
Peak, a rocky, conical lull fome two thousand feet 
high, east ot Chin-chou (Kinchow) and north of 
Dniren (Dalny) It received this name in 1859 when 
the British forces were at Talien wan, one of the 
Biitish vessels being the “Sampson “ 

The Chinese name is Ta-ho shang or Ta ho shan 

SwiNHOE Narrative of the North China 
Campaign of 1860 

SAMPSON’S PEAK. See Sampson, Mount. 

SAMSHUjHS, thnee fired Any fermented 
C’hmese drink may be so called, but especially }3 
or ‘burning spirits’ See Wine. 

SAMSHUI H*, a port Kuangtung in 
latitude 25® 6' N , longitude 112® 53‘ E 

It was opened in 1897 by the Burma Frontier 
Convention and is near the junction of the North 
and West Rivers, and owes its existence to the large 
junk and steam tiafflc on these streams, trade and 
ind'ustry centre at Sainam, three miles below The 
Canton -Samshui section of the Yueh-Han Railway 
ways opened in 1904 and the port is now a large dis 
tnbuting centre for passenger traffic The popula- 
tion is 6,000. 1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 3,562,266 4,471,770 

Net Chinese „ . 1,195,388 724,481 

Exports . . 2,009,256 2,539,985 


Total Hk Tls 6,766,910 7,736 ?36 


AH 


SAN CHIN, A name sometimes used for 

the three States of Han, Wei and Chao, into which 
Chin was divided. See Chtn. 

SAN CH’INQ, the Taoist Triad See Three 
Pitre Ones 

SAN Cl AN. See San shan 

SANDALWOOD. See Woods. 

SANG DE BQEUF, a celebrated ruby-red 
glaze on K‘ang Hsi poicelain, derived from copper 
silicate It was ically a revival of the “sacrificial 
red*’ glaze of the Hsuan T6 period 

Bushell : Chinese Art . 

SAN KUO CHIH, The history of 

the Three Kingdoms S Shu, {( Wei, and ft Wu, 
which succeeded the Han Dynasty. It is a famous 
historical novel recounting a hundred years of war 

SAN LI, 3,5 , the three rituals, a term to denote 
the thiee works I Li, Chou Li and L% Chi See 
separate articles 

SAN LING, E Three mausolea of the 
Manchu ruleis, in Manchuiia See Mausolea, 

SAN MEN (BAY) Hfl, ‘three gates’ , so named 
bccau«?e the bay is accessible by three passages It 
la in Chekiang* between Ningpo and Wenchow In 
the Franco-C'hmese war Admiral (^ourbet there 
destioyed two Chinese gunboats, the frigate Yu yuan 
and the corvette ('heng-hng, B'ebruary 15, 1885 

In February 1899 the Italian minister at Peking 
made a verbal demand to the Tsung h Yamen for 
the lease of the bay, with the right to build a 
railway thence to the Po-yang lake The demand, 
though repeated, was refused It probably had its 
effect in prepaiing the Boxer outbreak of the next 
year The Minister, de Mahtino, was recalled and 
replaced by Marquis Salvaoo-Raqoi. 

CoRDiEii ; Histone des Relations de la Chine, etc 

SAN PAD, the Buddhist Triad See Three 
Noble Buddhas 

SAN SHAN, 3 lU. hills, also called by 
the Chinese fihang ch'uan upptr ttreams In 

Portuguese spelling Sfin shou became SancMitf the 
English call it St John. It lies south-west of 
Macao 

It was at Ta mao (<y r ), the harbour on the 
north-west of this island, that the Portuguese traders 
to China had their first station from 1S17, though 
they do not seem to have built dwellings on shore ; 
,t was here that Simon n’AKDUAD* was attacked by 
the Chinese after his miabdiaviour in 1521 The 
Portuguese were driven away and it is uncertain 
when they were permitted to return ; but they di 
return, and it was here that Xtviisa died in 1652, 
and was buried, till his body was removed to Qoa. 
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It is surmised that the interest taken in Xavibb’s 
grave made the Chinese fear lest the Portuguese 
should claim possession of the island. At any rate, 
the whole foreign trade was removed to Lampacao 
in 1554 and the port of Ta mao was closed. 

Ljungstedt : Histortcal Sketch of the Portu- 
ijuese Settlements, 

SAN SHENG, the eclectic Triad. See Three 
Holy Ones, 


SAN$INGHi£ or ILANFU ^ a self 

opened trade mart from 1905^ is in lat N 46^ ,22* 
and long E. 129*^ 29‘j on the south side of the 
Sungari in Kirm province, at the mouth of the 
Mutan River. The country round about the town 
is yearly developing, the trade being in grain, beans, 
and furs. Some gold is also produced in the forests 
which extend south and east The population is 


35,710 

Net Foreign Imports 
Net Chinese „ 
Exports 


1915 1916 

188,412 101,749 
379,627 342,147 
2,135,127 527,828 


Total Hk.Tl8. 2,703,166 971,724 

SAN TSANG. See Buddhut Canon, 

SAN TSUN TA FO, the Buddhist Triad See 
Thtee Nohle Buddhas 

SANTUAO HSP 8I> a port in Fukien, in lat. 
26® 40‘ N., long 119® 40* E. It was opened to 
foreign trade by Imperial Deciee in 1898. 

The harbour is one of the finest^ on the whole 
coast, and it was probably through political fears 
that the Chinese opened it It is some 70 miles 
south of Foochow, and thus can hardly hope for 
a great future, though it is the natural outlet of 
a great tea district The population is about 8,000 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 282,227 319,844 

Net Chinese „ 383,201 337,220 

Exports . 3,362,603 2,270,396 


Total HkTls 4,028,031 2,927,460 

SAN TUNG SHENG, three eastern 

provinces, the Chinei'e name for the country called 
by us Manchuria The three provinces are Hei- 
lung chiang, Kirin and Liao-tung or Feng*t‘ien or 
Sheng'chmg See Manchuria 

SAN T*UNG, H Sfi-j the three t*ung^ that !«, 
the three books T*ung THcn, T'ung Chih and W&n 
Hsten T^ung K*ao Sec Let Shu 

SAN TZO CHING, or Three-Char- 

acter Classic, a small primer for schoolboys, the first 
book put into the hands of children all through the 
Empire. It treats of all manner of subjects in 
rhymed doggerel, three characters to the line, and 
includes 560 different characters The author was 
probably Wang Ying-lin (a d. 1223-1296). It has 


been imitated for teaching purpo8GJ» by Protestant 
and Roman Catholic missionaries and also by the 
T‘ai P'lng rebels. 

SAPI^QUE. The word used by the French to 
denote a Chinese cash. The sapeh is really a small 
coin used in Tonkin, etc. 

SARAGH, a name appearing in the Syriac part 
of the inscription of the Nestorian Tablet, where 
Gabriel is called priest, etc , of Kumdan and 
Saragh : the former is Ch‘ang-an (Hsi-an fu) and 
the latter is taken for Lo-yang in Honan, which was 
the capital for part of the time between the intro- 
duction of Nestorian Christianity and the erection 
of the tablet 

Yule . (fathay and the Way Thither, 

SASSOON, an important name in the mercantile 
history of the East. David Sassoon, a Jew, was 
born in Bagdad in 1792, settled in Bombay in 1832, 
and traded w'^ith Canton in opium and cotton He 
sent his sons to open branches of the firm, the 
headquarters of which were established in Hongkong 
as soon as that island became British. 

David Sassoon was succeeded by Sir Albert, 
and he by Sir Edward Sassoon, Bart , M P 

The head office of David Sassoon & (^o , Ltd , 
IS now in London. 

E D Sassoon & Co is an offshoot of tlie oldei 
hrm, the business having been founded in the early 
day*' of Hongkong by a son of David Sassoon 

The head office is in Bombay, where the firm 
oNva«.t five large mills 

SATOW, ERNEST MASON, Rt Hon. Sir, 
was educated at Mill Hill and University College, 
London 

He entered the Japan ('onsular Service as 
student inteijireiei in 1861, and alter serving in 
Bangkok, Monte Video and Morocco, he was 
appointed as Minister to Tokyo in 1895 , Irom 1900 
to 1906, he was Minister at Peking. 

He isi a bamster-at-law, has several honorary 
degrees, became G.C M.G in 1902 and Privy 
Councillor in 1906. He is the author of several 
works relating to Japan. 

SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MISSION. 

See China Inland Mission, 

SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MISSION IN 

Mongolia. 

Headquarters — Chicago, U.S.A. 

The first missionary, D Sternberg, reached 
Mongolia in 1895, After studying the language 
for a year in Kalgan, he went north, travelling 
about for two years Five others* were sent out 
during tins time, and with a view to forming a 
colony to teach the Mongols agriculture, a large 
piece of land was purchased a little north of the 
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Ordoe desert and near the Yellow lliver In 1900, 
five of the six workers were massacred, with the 
one evangelii^t and some catechumens. The one 
missionary (Mr N, J Erieustiiom) who escaped 
into safety returned in 1902 with a wife, and 
after many difficulties got back the land and added 
to it — having about 10,000 acies in all, with an 
irrigating system. The scheme is prosper ousl 

In 1917, the Mission reported six foreign and 
six native workers, one Mongol school (thiity 
pupils), two (liinese schoola (forty pupils), and 
forty communicants. 

SCHALL VON BELL, JEAN ADAM, 

T'ang Jo-wang^ a celebrated Jesuit missionary 
who.«e name is often written Schaal He was born 
at Cologne in 1591 and came to China with P, 
Trtgattlt in 1622 Sent to Peking to learn the 
language, he made himself known at Court by 
calculating several eclipses. He passed to Hsi-an 
fu and, treated badly at first, won Midi favour in 
time that he built a church there from gifts sent 
by officials and lit trail. In 1630 he w’as recalled 
to Peking to help P Rno m his astronomical 
labours. Besides his immense woik in this line he 
prepared quite a library of scientific books The 
Emperor gave him his confidence and in 1631 ten 
of the chief eunuchs of the Court were baptized 
The year after, Schall could celebrate the Mass 
within the palace itself, and it iai said that later 
more than 140 ot the blood loyal, 38 pnncessscs of 
the palace, including the widow ot TTen Ch‘i, and 
40 eunuchs of the palace received baptism 

When the Manchus took the throne Schall 
remained in favour and was Director of the Board 
of A&trononiy or Mathematics, He retained his 
apostolic fervour and soon had twelve thousand 
converts round him Later he endured the bitterest 
persecution and died at Peking in 1666. 

Havret : La Stkh ckrHienue de Si'iigan-foa, 
11 , p 96, note 

SCHERESCHEWSKY, SAMUEL ISAAC 

Joseph, (more correctly written Scherschewsici) 
was born in 1831 in Kussian Lithuania ot Jewish 
parents. He became a Christian in America, and 
was sent to China as a missionary by the Episcopal 
(ffiurch in 1859 He worked in Peking for thirteen 
years, and was made Bishop of Shanghai in 1877, 
—an office which he had once declined already 
He founded St John’s College and St Mart s 
Hall His life work was the translation of the 
Scriptures into Chinese In his earlier days in 
China he translated the whole of the Old 
Testament into mandarin. In 1881 he became 
paralysed, and though he partially recovered he 
resigned the bishopric. He returned to America, 
and though unable to speak plainly, and only able 
to work a typewriter with one finger, he revised his 


Old Testament and then began to turn the whole 
Bible from Hebrew and Greek into Win-1 %, — a work 
which took him seven years. He then returned 
to tile East to publish it, and was again at work 
on a tianslation of the Apocrypha when he died in 
Japan in 1906 He left other works behind him , 
including an unfinished dictionai’y of Mongolian. 

SCHEUT MISSION, properly Congregation of 
the Missionane^i of the Immaculate Heart of Maiy, 
^ US. M ^ it • It' founded in 1861 to help 
3 -oiing Belgians to become misbionaries, and 
established at Scheut-lez-Bruxelles. The first 
missionaries came to Mongolia in 1865, the 
evangelization of that territory being handed over 
to them by the Lazansts. It has now 168 foreign 
misMonaries in China, 101,247 Christians and 
12,000 scholars See Vtcartals; Congregations. 

SCHLEGEL, GUSTAVE, born near Leyden 
in 1840, died in 1903 at Leyden He reached 
Hongkong in 1858, as student-interpreter to the 
Netherlands Government. He visited and even 
lived in some cities of South China, but most of 
his time was spent m the Dutch Indies He 
retired in 1872, and taught Chinese for some time 
in Leyden University, till in 1877 a Chair of 
Chinese was created for him there, which he 
occupied till his death He was co-editor with 
Corbier of the T*oung Pao from its first appearance 
till ho died His moAt important work is a Dutch- 
Chinese Dictionary A list of his writings is given 
m the T'oung Pao, 1903, p 407, and in Corpier’s 
JCtudffi chinou, 1899 1902, where they number 256 
titles 

SCHOOLS OF BUDDHISM. Sec* HuddhiH 
Sihooh. 

SCIENTIFIC BOOK DEP6t. See Ghtnue 

tStienlific Booh Depot. 

SCIURID/E, the tequirrel Family Eighteen 
bpecies aio known m N. China and neighbouring 
tenitoiies 'I'hey are given below, with their dis- 
tribution See Podcntia 

Petauruta alhorufuSf S W Kansu, N.W Ssfi- 
ch’uan; Trogopterus xanthipes^ S. Shensi, Chihli; 
iycninis vulgaris mantchuricuSf Manchuria; S. vuU 
goris i upestrib, Saghalien , Sciurotamivs davidtanus, 
Chihh, Shansi, Shensi, Kansu; Sciuropterus bench- 
nertf Kansu, Shansi, S. rnssicus, Manchuria; S 
Tvssitus athency Saghalien ; S aluco, Corea ; Tamtops 
vestitnSy Chihli ; Eutamias asiatkus acnsccna, Chihli ; 
E abiaticus intercessory Shansi ; E. asiaticns or- 
dinahs, Shensi, Ordos; E asiattcus orientahs, Man- 
churia, N. Corea; E, asiattcus, Kansu; Citellus 
mongolicnst Shansi, Shensi, Kansu ; C. mongolirus 
vmhratuSy Inner Mongolia, Chihli ; Marmota robusta, 
Kansu, E. Mongolia. 
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SvvxKHOB, in hib list of Mammak south of the 
Yangtze, names Sciurtis casCaneoventns (Hainan, 
Kuangtung, Fukien and Formosa); S, chtnerisi,^, 
(Shanghai); 8. m^clellafidt, (Hainan, Kuangtung, 
Fukien, Formosa, W. Ssuch'uan) ; S. kahensta (N 
Formosa) ; besides Pitromya grandia and P, 
ptctoralia both from Formosa. It vill be obser\ed 
that tins list is of old date, and the names have no 
doubt been altered. 

SowKHBr: Journal, N,CBMAS,, vol. xlvn; 
SwtfiHOS : Oatalofjuc of Chtneae MamntaU, P Z S , 
1870. 

SCOTT, CHARLES PERRY, DD, fiist 
bishop of the North China diocese (Anglican) was 
born in Hull, Yorkshire, England, in 1847 He 
was the great-grandson ol Thomas Scott, the great 
commentator. IJe was educated at Charterhousie 
and Cambridge, was ordained deacon m 1870, and 
priest in 1871, and after a short curacy in London 
went to China under the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, landing in Chefoo in 1874 

From this port he and lus one colleague made 
a number of tours into the interior of Shantung, 
m the courj-e of which they selected Tai-an fu as 
a future station of the mission. The bishopric ol 
North China was founded in 1880, and Mr. Scott 
was consecrated as bishoji in London in this year. 
Kctuimng to China m 1881, he made lus head 
quarters in Peking, where he remained till hia 
retirement m 1913. 

SCOUTS. — Tha Tioy Scout Movement in China, 
During the cour'^e of a tour round the world in 
1912, Sir Robeut S S Baden-Powell, the founder 
of the Boy Scout movement, paid a visit to Shanghai, 
where he inspected the tioops of British and 
Eurasian boy scouts then in exutencc. 

At the time of Sir Robert’s visit there weie 
no Chinese boy scouts in Shanghai, neither 
lAas there any organization for spreading scout 
ideas among the Chinese, but the visit of Su 
Robert was partly the cau'se of the foimation 
in 1913 of the Boy Scouts Association of China 
At first the Association had the oveivighi of a 
single troop of scouts formed from among the 
pupils of the Shanghai Municipal Public School for 
Chinese, but the definite aim of the Association, 
to make scouting for boys known throughout China, 
was quickly realised, and during 1913 and 1914 
several troops were organised in Shanghai, and 
troops affiliated with the Association were established 
in Canton and Hankow 

A special impetus was given to the movement 
in May, 1915, when a Scout Rally of some four 
hundred scouts from Shanghai and Canton was held 
m connection with the Far-Eastern Games in Shang- 
hai At a meeting attended by supporters of the 
scout movement from all parts of the country, the 


As^oclatlon was made a national body, with power 
to affiliate and enroll local associations, and the 
existing council was enlarged by the addition of 
biv repre'^entatives of the great cities of China 

At present (1917) there are local associations, 
controlling many hundreds of boy scouts in affiliation 
with the national Association, in Shanghai, Canton, 
the Wu-Han (Wuchang and Hankow) District, 
Peking (Taing Hua College), Nanking, Tientsin and 
Soochow In Shanghai alone there are some sixteen 
tio<ips containing nearly a thousand Chinese boy 
scouts, and the local Bapen-Powell As^sociation has 
under it^ contiol a large troop of wolf-cubs, and 
troops ot British, French and Sikh scouts. 

The Boy Scouts Association of China is chiefly 
coucerned with the formation and affiliation of local 
scout associations, which control the troop and 
entourage the movement in various parts of the 
countiy A handbook, entitled Polity , Chganiaatifm 
and Pules (pi ice 30 cents) has been issued, and 
Chinese tianslations of books on scouting are being 
piepaied The iiolity of the Bahen-Powell Assoc 
lation (of England) has been followed in the mam, 
but alterations and additions to suit the customs 
and conditions in China have been made 

The actual work of the Association is at present 
done voluntarily by an executive committee with a 
chairman, secretaiy and treasurer elected annually 
The Headquarters of the Association ore at 35, 
Elgin Road, Shanghai 

[G S F K 1 

SCULPTURE. The subject of sculptuie in 
China must for the present be treated with extreme 
reserve, the discoveries of to-day prove that the 
theoiiee ot yestoiday wore based on false conclu- 
sions, and justify great hopes ot interesting excava- 
tions yet to be made, which may prove the existence 
ol a native school ol importance This article is, 
theretore, wntten rathej with the idea of encourag 
mg students to give tune and attention to thib most 
uniiortant bianch of art and archaeology, than with 
any thought of giving a history of Chinese sculpture 
—this lb yet to be written 

Too general hax been the acquiescence in the 
opinion exjucssed by Palcolocue in L'Art Chtnoia 
(pubiishod 1887), thus translated . *‘At last we reach 
the supreme moment in the history of Art m China : 
the introduction of Buddhism, We have noted in 
the preceding chapters the considerable influence 
which the introduction of this religion and the 
importation of sacred statues from India, exercised 
in the 6th and 7th centuries a d. upon the art of 
working in bronze. From the very beginning this 
iiiluence was no less on the carving m stone. It 
appears indeed that the Buddhist idols brought 
from Nepal and the Punjab by the Chinese pilgrims, 
were the source from which the sculptors of the 
Middle Kingdiom drew the inspiration for their 
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firnt ataiu«B Until then they had only U*eated 
^tone in bas-relief, and at that a bas-relief with no 
projection, no modelling; they had not attempted 
the full relief, which frees, as it were, the effigy 
from Its wall of stone; they had been unable to 
rise to the heights of a statue Theiofore the nio^t 
ancient statues known in China are iiguies ot 
Buddhist divinities ” 

That under Buddhist influence much sculptural 
woik of value has been produced, no one will deny, 
witness the cliff carvings at Yun-kang in Shan^'i, at 
Lung Men in Honan, at Hang chou in Chekiang , 
but that it proved the sole source whence the Chinese 
sculptor diew his inspiration is an hypothesis which 
has, Riix’e Paliolouue wrote as above, been absol- 
utely I’efuied 

In 1907 two stone limifl dating tioni a j> 147 
Here exhumed in VVestein Shantung, tlie‘>e, wliith 
were until lecentl} the most ancient btatur4s in tull 
relief known in China, stood in tiont td the sejml- 
chre of the family Wu, near Chia-h&iang hsieii ; 

a winged tiger of puiely indigenous type was found 
to exist in Ssuch‘uan, date a d 209, and finally in 
1911 at the tomb of IIo ('h‘u ting an archaic 
gioup, consisting ot a chaiger trampling upon a 
taibaiian ot hideous aspect was discovered by the 
French Mis^non composed ot Comte Gilbert i>e 
VoiSTNs, Jean CArtigul, and Vicrron Si-galln 
This niiteresting statue dates fiom 117 b c , the 
time ot the Forme i oi Wastern Han 

Magnihcent figures which show no tiaces of 
loieign influence exist at the Liang tombs iieai 
Nanking, and the superb winged hoi^e at the tomb 
of T‘ang Kao T&iing, which is equally fiee fiom 
Buddhist elements, is indubitably the woik of a 
native sculptor of great power, 

Altliough the Han bas-rehef-i at Hsiao Shan 
'L'ang in Shantung were noticed and leniaiked upon 
by Dr Bushell at the Gongiess ot Oneiitahsts in 
Berlin in 1881, the pioneei in the study of Climese 
frculptme IS undoubtedly M Ed Chavannes, who, 
suppoited by the Mmistere die Tlnstruction Publi- 
que, and I’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettre-., Pans, has made most extensive reseaicheh 
in China. 

These same public-spuited bodies have further 
extended their patronage, and so it may be hoped 
that in the not far distant tuture a comprehensive 
study of Chinei^e sculpture, both indigenous and 
of foreign extraction, may appear. 

Palfologue . L'Art VhintftH, Bushell History 
of Ghinent Art, Foucher , V Ait Ortco liuddhtque 
du Gandharuj Aurel Stein . Ancient Khotan; 
Chavannes : Miaston A rcheologtque dam la Chine 
Scptentnondlt ; Premier expose dea Kecherohee 
Arch^ologiques ; and La Scidiiturc sur 'pierre en 
Chine, Mission Gilbert de Voibinh, etc ^ Journal 


Abiatique, 1915 and 1916 ; Scgalen . Recent DiH ’ 
covenes tn Ancient Chinese Sculpture, Journal, 
N C B Jl A , 1917 ; Stone Mortuary Shrines, 
Tei Sekino Kokka, xix and xx, 1908-1909 ; Tchang ; 
Tomheaujo des Liuntj , Var Sin, 33. 

[F,A.] 

SEA-CUNNY, an old term foi the helmsman 
of toieign ships, generally a European 

SEA SLUGS. See Ret he de me? 

SECRET SOCIETIES have flourished in China 
tor many centuries They might be originally 
(1) political, (2) lebgioiis, (3) a combination ol the 
two, or (4) established for more personal reasons, 
the fiist class being probably tho most numerous 
Examples ot the fust kind aie the Ked Eyebrow 
Sect (('h"th Met which existed about the 

beginning of the (’hri&tian cia, and comprised a 
body ot rebels against Wang Mang, who painted 
then eyebiow-s led , and the Ko Lao Hui {q v ) 
The Vegetarian Sect v ) is an example of th*» 
second class and the famous Tiiad Society (q.v ) 
ot the th^rd An example ot the lourtli ls the 
Golden Oichid Society, whose girl members are 
swoiii never to marry, and sometimes commit 
suicide rathoi than break their vow The authori- 
tie* at one time had to tiy seriously to crush this 
Soc lety 

The oiigiiifa of the political seciet societies were 
generally actual misiulo and oppression causing 
disaffection, rathei than chivalrous attachment to 
a past dynasty The religious societies' aie some- 
times tiaceable to the persecutions which Buddhism, 
Taoism, Nestonanism, etc , sutfeied from time to 
time A persecuted religion lud itself underground, 
and several such seciet sects would sometimctf 
amalgamate, giving an eclectic result Tho Goveiri- 
ment always had good reasons to suspect all seciet 
assoc latioiih, and liightful politico-ieligious wars 
sometimes took place between rulers and people, 
e.fj , in the 18th and 19th centuries, when the 
White Lily sect rebelled in Hupei, and more than 
20,000 inembeis were beheaded in four months 
The lebellioii spiead through six provinceus; it 
aimed at the extermination of the Manchu dynasty, 
and cost untold life and money to quell. 

Euily Protestant missionaaies wefe much intei- 
ested in the sects, Milne writing of the Triad Society 
as early as 1825. In the proceedings of the 
Missionary Conference ol 1890, a valuable paper 
by Rev F H. James was given dealing with the 
Secret Sects of Shantung, ot which fifty-two had 
been studied, with a \ui of some of their literature 
Informoitiuii concerning such was obtained with 
great difficulty, those who had left the Societies, 
f 1 / , on becoming Christians, being afraid to give 
much The establishment ot a Republic and the 
Declaration of Religious Liberty has rendered the 
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previously existing societies out-of-date, but no 
study of fre&b material on the subject has been 
reported, and it is probable that as far as the 
hiHory of the secret sects is> concerned, the con- 
fusion IS too great even for the Chinese themselves 
to uniavel. Societies originally political became 
also religious with the addition of fresh blood, or 
in new conditions', and vice versa; some died out 
or were persecuted into silence, to be revived 
poihaps under a new name and in another place, 
with or without modifications in doctrine and 
organization; large societies divided and the parts 
developed differently, while the liter ature was 
mo41y in manuscript, and often had to be huiiicdly 
destroyed. On the other hand, a study of the 
present-day beliefs of menibeis of such societies 
ought to be valuable, m it is well known that 
many of the most spiritually-minded of the Chinese 
belong or dad belong to them It is impossible to 
say how many of the sects still exist; but in 1896, 
they were said to average anything fiom 20,000 to 
200,000 members per province. See White Lotus 
Society j Jasper Pool Society j etc 

De Giioot . Secrvtariamsni and lieliqwn^ 
Persecution in China, James, in Itecords of 1890 
Miss'ionary Conference ; Ball . Things Chinese; 
Richakp, in Hunting's Em yclopaedia of JteUgion, 
etc. [C E C J 

SECUNNEE. See cunny 

SEDAN CHAIR See Chair ^ Sedan. 

SEISMOLOGY. It it* worthy of note in the 
study of earthquakes that China claims to have 
invented the earliest seisraoscope — the first instru- 
ment in the world made in order to show the 
direction of a motion of the ground 

In A.D 132, the astronomer Chanci Heng y| 
is said to have conceived and constructed an 
ingenious instrument resembling m form a large 
bronze bell, on the upper part ot which weie eight 
dragons, one for each of the four caidinal points 
of the compass, and one each for the four inter- 
mediate points. Each held a small ball in his 
mouth ; and sitting on the ground ai ound the bell 
were eight toads corresponding to them, ready to 
catch in their anouths any ball set free from the 
teeth of the crouching dragons by a slight earth- 
shock 

Whatever may be thought of the accuracy and 
reliability of the mention or description of earth- 
quakes found in the ancient chronicles, it is a 
matter of fact that from very early times (1177 b c.) 
to now, Chinese recorde- give a very large place to 
landslips, earthquakes, upheavals of mountains and 
even seismic noises when they are accompanied by 
public disasters. It may be thought that super- 
stition has bad a share in all this ; that politics 


also were not unconnected with the more or less 
complete recording of the occurrences, (e.g. it is 
regularly in the capitals or court residences that 
the chronicles aie moat abundant) ; yet, it is striking 
how fairly the distribution of the seismic activity 
along the different centuries and the different 
regions agrees with what we know from other 
lecords both in distant and in neighbouring times 
and countries Moreover the most recent of the 
Chinese earthquakes give full confirmation to the 
classic dictum of Modern Seismology, If a senes of 
earthquakes successively occur tn a certain region^ 
the cpnenties tend to array themselves along the 
pie existent lines of dislocation. In fact they 
accumulate, and appear almost exclu'^avely along the 
oiogemc lines of the Chinese territory If we put 
aside the Chronicles of Chihli (487 entries), Kiangsu 
(456), Shansi (245), and Honan (226), which might 
be suspected of exaggeration owing to the vicinity 
ot the court at diffeient epochs, and Slicngking (34), 
because of its shoit life as a distinct province, we 
find that the order of fiequency is as follows . 
Yunnan (223 occuirences), Kansu (222), Chekiang 
(216), Shensi (213), Hupei (191), Fukien (173), 
Anhui (160), Kiangsi (153), Shantung (140), Ssfi- 
ch‘uan (119), Kuangtung (111), Hunan (84), Kuangsi 
(42) and Kueichou (28) Obviously this list does 
not record only violent catastrophes ; such are 
relatively rare m China. 

In the geological eras, the dislocations ot the 
Tertiaiy period did not deeply modify the hoii- 
zontal deposits of the Palaeozoic group , on the 
contiary, the great masses of crystalline and gneissic 
locks themselves, as well as the large plateaux of 
thick limestone, seem to have generally opposed a 
powerful and sufficient resisteiice to subsequent 
deformation';^ and to have principally met with 
veitical impulses which left their actual stability 
untouched The quite contemporary seihmic activity 
of the Hoshan mountains in Northern Anhui, 
(which ha*? been almost continuous during the first 
half of the year 1917, with a frequency of shocks 
or trepidations varying between two and 41 per 
week), offers an example of the peneseismicity 
of the country for centuries and centuries? as it may 
bo gathered from the Chronicles, and affords strong 
reasons for crediting the ancient records, which 
some eminent critics have seemed hiltherto rather 
inclined to receive only with the greatest reserve. 

To sum up, the more unstable regions of China 
seem to have been always tho«€ which they are now ; 
t e., Western Yunnan, with its folded and sheered 
limestone at the south-east terminal massif of the 
Tibetan buttress ; the middle Huangho, at the 
steep vertical fault where the Ts'inhng shan and 
T'aihang shan converge, near the T‘ungkuan pass 
ot the Huangho; the eastern slope of the Wut'ai 
shan; the extreme prolongation of the Ts'inling 
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range in Southern Honan and Noithern Anhui, 
which we have just alluded to; the T‘aishan system 
in Shantung and finally the volcanic and less ancient 
foimations of the Tayulmg regions, including parts 
of Chekiang, Kiangsi and Fukien. This suffices 
to show that China is not simply to be numbered 
among the aseiamic countries, though by no means 
IS she to be classed with the seismu ones, such as 
Japan or the Philippines, where disasters are fre- 
quent, and among the penrsetfimic parts of the 
world her place is with those where the equilibiium 
is neither frequently nor, as a rule, \ery considei- 
ably disturbed 

The attempt was first made to discover a law 
of frequency foi ('hinese earthquakes on the basis 
of the different months, whether by provinces or 
by larger legions (North, South, and Central China), 
but no general result was arrived at, for the most 
pait there is no regularity at all Again, a com- 
parison of the distribution of earthquakes by months 
or seasons, with that of the precipitation in the same 
regions, also yielded only a negative result 

The question then aiose whethei there might nut 
evist a certain centennial or multi centennial penod- 
iiity in the euiithquakcs retoided over a long stretch 
of time, c g , the (’hnstian eia On investigation 
theie was discoveied to be, not a tiue periodicity, 
but at lea-^t a time of lull, (lasting from 633 to 1266) 
between two equal epochs ot greater activity, from 
the year 1 to 633 and from 1266 to 1899 Furthej, 
there is to be noted aji approMmately parallel senes 
of eaithquakes uithm these peiiods, if they aie 
beparnted into groups of 35 yeais, lecalling the 
pernxi foiinoily studied by Lockylii in hib leseaithes 
into the sun-spots Each length of 633 years can be 
divided into two unequal paits of more or less 
appieciable recrudescence, sepaiatcd by a slight lull 
la? ting 36x2 oi 35x3 yeais In eacli cycle ot 
633 years, it is the second ieciu({e.scence wluch ib 
the more strongly accentuated, as it ib also the moie 
piolongod. These recrudescences, particulaily those 
of the years (approximately) from 16 to 141, from 
212 to 247, fiom 704 to 809, from 1267 to 1340 and 
from 1442 to 1688 seem to behave very much like 
the arnval of vuccessive billows or wnccA 

ot varying importance having, or at least possibly 
having Iheir points of origin outside China 

The propagation of these waves, at any rate in 
the whole ot the Far East, seems to conform to 
some exact laws, which have been tormulated 
thus * — 

1 — Law of general rcfardation tn the advance 
of the f^e%mnxc wave • — In the general progress of 
the more or less periodical recrudescences of seismic 
activity, the different regions affected (by such a 
recrudescence) are not simultaneously shaken ; it 
seems as if there is rather a succession, or even an 


actual alternation in the manifestations of the 
geodynamical relaxations. 

2 —Law of the echoes perststing in the middle 
of the mme seismic wave —In the middle of a 
period of general activity when the shocks are more 
noticeably frequent or violent, this law of alternation 
IS obeyed 

3 — Law of corre<^'pondmg states . — The laws of 
alte-rnating fiequency thus formulated are also a 
function of the seismicity proper to and characteristic 
of each region. 

These laws deserve to be put to the test of a 
comparative study with the seismic records of the 
other legions of the globe [G ] 

Hibltoguaphy ~ F de Montessus de Balloue : 
Les Ttemblenients de terrCj 1906; E Biot. Catalo- 
gii‘ , , , des Tremblements de terre en Chine, 1839; 
F Omori a hst of the Chinese Earthquakes, 
(Repents of the Imperial Earthquake Investigation 
Committee, No 29 1899, 85), J Milne. A list 
ot the Earthquakes of China, (Trans Seismological 
Society ot Japan, 1887) , H Gauthier, s j . 
(Uitaloque des Ti emblements de terre mqnaUs en. 
('hi lie (h 17 bl av J C a IHDo up J 0 , (I-<e 
depouillemcnt des Chroniques a ete fait par le 
P Hoang et revu par le R P J. Tobar, s j ), 
Shanghai, pait i, 1909, part ii, 1913 

SELECT COMMITTEE, a short name for The 
Select (Jominittee of the East India Company's 
Supercargoes See Hupei cargoes 

SELF-IMMOLATION. Suttee 
SEMEDO, ALVAREZ DE,^^p.!! Lu Ti-chao, 
was born m Poitugal in 1585 and entered the 
Society ot Jcbus at 17 years old Having finished 
hib studies at Goa he was sent in 1613 to Nanking, 
wfiere he took the name of Hsieh Wu-lu W 
bat after persecution and enforced exile to Macao 
ho returned to China as Lu Te-chao and lived in 
Hangchow, Shanghai, etc In 1628 he was sent to 
llsi-an fu for two years. Then, after six years in 
Kiangsu, he was sent to Rome as Procureur of the 
Vice Province of China Returning in 1644 as 
Vice-Provmcial, he later cared for the C’hurch in 
Canton, where he died in 1658 

He wrote a work in Portuguese (Madrid, 1641) 
which has been translated into several languages; 
tne English tranblation is The History of that Great 
and Renowned Monarchy of China . . , Lately 
written m Italian (aic) by F, Alvarez Semedo, a 
Portuqhcss . . . (1655). 

It is from this work that most later writers took 
the narrative of the discovery of the Nestorian 
Tablet (q^.v ), but other accounts are preferable 
Havret : La Stele chritienne de Si-ngan-fou, ii, 
p. 31. 

SEMiNAIRE MASTAI. See Seminary of 8S, 
Peter and Paul. 
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SEMINARY OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 

of Home This is not a Congregation but a 
Seminary only. It was founded in 1867 by Mgr. 
PiEBui!4 Avakzini, but IS often called Seminaire 
Mastai, as though founded by Mastai-Febhetti 
(P ope Piva IX) Through lack of resources it had 
some difficulty in establishing itself. At first the 
pnests were sent to help in other missions in China, 
but in 1887 S. Shensi was raised to be a Vicariat 
and entrusted to the care of the Seminary In 
1891 ('anossienne Sisters joined in the work. 
A Caidinal at the Seminary in Rome acts as 
Superior-Major The only vow taken is the oath of 
obedience to the Superior, who is the Vicar- 
Apostohc 

SEMINARY OF $T. FRANCIS XAVIER 

for Foreign Missions See MissiofiM Etranqerea df 
Panne 

S^NG KO-LIN HSIN It 4^# the Mongol 

general who opposed the Allies’ advance on Peking 
in 1850 1 He built a great earthen rampart to 
protect Tientsin, v'hich received the name of 
Seng-ko-hn-hsm’s Folly The British sailors knew 
him as Sam Collinson He was a Mongol prince 
by birth, and distinguished himself in fighting the 
T'ai P‘ing rebels He was defeated and killed in 
action at Ts‘ao-chou fu in Shantung, 1864, fighting 
against the Nien fei rebels 

SERA. See Seres. 

SERANG, from Persian sarAanq, a commander 
The word was formerly in use to denote a native 
boatswain, the chief of a lascar crew or the skippei 
of a small native vesbel Yule flobson Johum 

SERESi the name for the C’hineso as found in 
Homan writers of the Augustan age The oijly 
important instances are Pliny and Ptolemy, since 
other wnteis have merely followed these The 
ideas of the countiy\s position were of course 
vague, but it lay far cast on the edge of the ocean, 
and the term beyond a doubt referred to the Chinese 
Sera and Serice arc given by J^tolemy as the names 
of the capital and the country respectively It is 
probable that the name first reached the we^t in the 
form Ren cum, silk, fioin the Mongol form snkel, 
the other terms being made from it The name vrac 
always identified with the silkworm and silk, until 
at last its use as a geographical term ceased entiiely 
See China 

Yule Cnthaq nrtd the Waj/ Thither, and 
Marco Polo, In trod , p 12. 

SERI CANA. An old name for China See 
Paradise Lost, iii, 437. 

SERICE. See Serejt. 

SEROWi Nemorhoedus, an animal of the 
Jiovtda, the species so far as named, with their 
distribution, are given as follows 


Nemorhosdus argi/rochoetee, Chekiang; N. 
vidianus, N.W. Ssuch'iian, S. Shensi; N. milne- 
edwardsi, W. Ssfich'uan, S.W. Kansu; N. collastnus, 
Kuangtung, N. roehtrianus, Tonkin. 

SowsRBY . Joutnalf vol. xlvii, 

p 68 

SESAMUM SEED, chth ma, is the pro- 
duct of an annual herbaceous plant, Sesamum 
indtcum, which flourishes in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, and is largely grown in China in 
the Yangtze valley, in Ssuch*uan, as far south as 
Hainan, and as far north as N. Shensi, but is* most 
important in the Lower Yellow Hiver basin. It is 
generally grown on light or sandy soils, and the 
last-named region is specially favourable to its 
cultivation The seeds vary greatly in colour, rang- 
ing from white through grey, reddish-brown to 
Mac k, but m Honan there are only yellow and white 
grown In China theie is only one crop, but late 
and early vaiieties exist. 

The seed is sown in spring and harvested in 
July or August, as the ciop la not long in the 
giound It does not require very much moisture 
The yield averages 80 catties per mow, the best 
known being 120 catties , thm equals from 600 to 
1.000 lbs pel acie, a higher average figure than is 
obtained m India The seeds are used m the Ka«t 
as food, consumed in the form of sweetmeats, but 
(liiefly are pressed foi their oil, which is used for 
burning, perfumed, or (in India) foi adulterating 
ghee Sesamum is shipped to Europe for use as a 
suh’^titute for olive oil in salad oils, for the pre- 
paiation of margarine and vegetable butter, also in 
the extraction of perfumes by the ertfleurage process ; 
and the lower qualities are chiefly employed in the 
manufacture of soap, and also as bimung or lubnc 
ating oil The development of the Chinese trade 
ni sesamum is interesting Until 1902 India ex- 
ported the great bulk of sesamum to the world’s 
markets, but in that year the C/hinese exportation 
rose suddenly from 17,000 to 62,000 tons, the average 
of the preceding years having been lees than 10,000 
tons From 1908 onwards China has been ahead of 
India as an exporter, and the trade has brought 
prosperity to the Yellow River regions This 
development is undoubtedly largely due to the sup- 
pression of poppy growing, which released very 
suitable ground for sesamum cultivation The 
foreign trade began in 1894 Quinquennial figures, 
1900, 16,000 tons, Hk Tls 950,000 , 1906, 34,000 tons, 
Hk Tls 2,350,000; 1910, 162,000 tons, Hk Th. 
14,377,000; 1915, 137,000 tons Hk Tls 9,556,000. 

SETTLEMENT. See Concession. 

SEVEN ACCUSATIONS, THE, -fc * IR or 

® , cA‘i ta hen or han, the seven reasons published 
for the rebellion which overthrew the Ming 
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dynasty. They were issued in 1618 by the Mancha 
ruler {Turhachu, whose reign title was T‘ibn Min a. 
They include charges of broken faith, frontier dis- 
turbances, etc. The document may be found in the 
Tung Hua Lu IK ^ b ^nd a full translation is 
given in Li Unq-bing’s Outlines of Chinese. History, 

p. 286, 

SEVEN MALES, THE, See Seven Martial 
States 

SEVEN MARTIAL STATES, THE, 

ch't hsiung, translated by Parkeu in one place as 
The Seven Males, a tenn used for the more power- 
ful feudal kingdoms of the third century b c 
They were Ch‘in, Ch'u, Ch‘i, Yen, Han, Chao and 
Wei The period is also called the Period of the 
Six Kingdoms,— Ch'in being then omitted 

SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST MISSION. 

Headquurteis -Washington, 1) C. 

Entered China, 1902. 

Works in ten provinces and Hongkong, occupy- 
ing foul teen stations It representh a denomination 
foimed m the USA. in 1845 1846, and laying 
special stress (as the name implies) on the observance 
of the Satuiday va* the da^ of rest, and on the 
m minence of (‘hribt’s Second (^miing It carries 
on a \igoioUh propaganda m all pcarts of the world 

The first missionaries ot the Society arrived 
at Hongkong eatly m 1902, and in Derembei two of 
them went to Canton In 1903 work was begun in 
Honan, thiough two members of the British 
and Foieign Bible Society, located theie, joining 
the Seventh Day Adventihth, and beginning woik 
tor tho latter on the spot, and six new medic a 1 
workers arrived there from USA a few months 
Iritei, with a small hand-piebs to be used in putting 
out literature, a form of work systematically em- 
plnisized fioni the start In 1905, this printing- 
press was set in opeiation at Shaiigts‘di hsien 
( 111 Honan, and was later removed to 
Shanghai 

A paper known as the Sign^ of the 
was begun in June 1906, which had duiing 1916 an 
average sale of 63,000 copies monthly, and a paid- 
up subscription list of 40,000 Christian colporteurs 
are trained in American methods of saksmanslnjj, 
and are given a commission on all they sell, and 
foreign missionaries and Chinese evangelists follow 
up the colporteurs as opportunities offer The 
paper contains the world’s news for the month, 
and Christian truth from the Mission’s standpoint 
About eighty books and pamphlets have also been 
issued from the Mission Press 

The medical work is still in its infancy but 
the educational work is well organized Its first 
aim is to provide the Mission with intelligent 
workers, by educating Christian boys and girls, and 
the heathen are not specially catered for though 

64 


not rejected. The scheme is for twelve years, vt*. 
BIX years’ primary, two years’ intermediate and four 
years’ high-school courses. At present the only 
High School is situated at Shanghai. 

In March 1917, the Mission reported ; 

Foreign workers . . 103 

Chinese staff (not including 

colporteurs) . . 294 

Communicants . . . 2,190 

SEVENTH DAY BAPTIST MISSION. 

ileadquaitcrs . Ashaway, Rhode Inland, USA. 

Works in Shanghai and neighbourhood 

This mission was btarted in 1847 with the 
aiii\al in Shanghai ot the Revs Solomon Caublntbb 
and I^ATHAN Waiioner and their wivee Public 
woibliip was begun m the native city in 1848 and 
a boys’ day-school opened six months later. A 
chapel and other buildings wore erected two years 
alter this, but the T‘ai P'lng rebels compelled the 
woikers to retire for a time trom their places inside 
the city, and at the West Gate They built a tem- 
porary house in the l^oreign Concession, but were 
again compelled to leave, owing to the Imperial 
Foices camping near by Mr Waiidneji moved no 
less than ten timc.s in search of safety, and in 
1866 1857 ill-health compelled the return of the 
family to the USA, and tho Carpenters were 
left alone 

The (hvil War caused home funds to fail, and 
Mr (now Di ) Catipenter for some time suppoited 
liimseif by acting as inicrpretei, but ill health took 
him home in 1864 From that time for nmo years, 
a nfitive pastor kept the woik going, and then 
Di ('AaPENTEH came back, but had to retire finally 
111 thiee yeais, his health being completely broken, 
^YItb help fiom two members ot other missions, the 
work was to Aome extent kept alive till 1880, when 
thiee new woikers arrived, including Dr a^id Mrs'. 
D 11 Dwis, followed by a lady physician m 1883 
1 he medical work then begun was removed to Liii ho 
gj M twenty miles from Shanghai, in 1902, wheie 
a hospital ot thirty beds was put up in 1916 The 
(’hutch at Liu-ho (organised 1908) has its own 
pastor, and there is a day-school 

In 1885, a gals’ boarding-school was opened J*t 
West Gate by Mri^ Davis, and one for boys in 1888 
b^ Dr Davis, who soon handed it over to other 
workers 

The Shanghai work is at St Catherine’s Bridge, 
West Gate, where there are a new Church (built 
1910), two schools, a dispensary and three dwelling 
houses. 

Statistics ’ Januarj% 1917 

Foreign missionaries 9 

Chinese staff • 20 

Communicants . • * ^21 
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SEYMOUR, EDWARD, Rt Hon. Sir, (cousin 
of Admiral Sir M. Culme-Sbicmobe), was born in 
1840. He entered the navy in 1852, and besides 
much other service, was present as a lieutenant 
through the China War, 1857*60, his uncle, Sir 
Mich\el Seymour, being Admiral, and then served 
in the operations against the T‘ai P'lng rebels in 
1862 Forty years later, he was Commander-in-Chief 
on the China Station, and commanded an Allied 
Expedition to relieve the Legations in 1900. {See 
Boxer ism) 

His honours include G C B (1900), 0 M (1902), 
LL.D (Cambridge, 1904), G.(J V 0 (1906), PC 
(1909), besides several Oiders tiom foreign Govern* 
meiit^ He retired as Admiral of the Fleet in 1910 

He has written My Natal Career and Travels, 

SEYMOUR, MICHAEL, Sir, was born on 
December 5, 1802, son of Rear-admiral Sir Michael 
Seymour, and uncle to two other Admirals of the 
same name who have done service m China. In 
1856, he was put in command of the China Station, 
and on the occurrence of the Arrov) lorcha incident, 
he took the Bogue Foits and then Canton He next 
went north and took the Taku Fortes, after which 
the Chinese signed the Tientsin Treaty He was 
made G C B in 1859, and became Admiral m 1864 
He died on February 23, 1887 

Cooke Cluna^ Oliphant Narrafn^e of the 
Earl of Elgin* ^ Mission 

SEYMOUR, MICHAEL CULME*, Sir, (cousin 
of Admiral Sir E Seymour), was born near Berk- 
hampgtead on March 13, 1836 He enteied the 
Navy in 1850, and saw a good deal of service, he 
served through the second China War, including 
Fatshan, Canton and the Peiho (1858) He retired 
as Admiral in 1901 

He IS the 3rd Baronet, and has the honiours 
G C B and G C V 0 

SHADDOCKS. See Oranges 

SHAMEEN D sand flat, the 

foreign concession at Canton at the south-west corner 
of the city. It is an island formed by the digging 
ot a trench on its north side The earth dug from 
the trench was used to embank the island The 
trench oi moat is some 100 ft wide and crossed by 
two budges 

It was a more mud fiat till 1859, when it was 
secured as the ('oncesaion (chiefly through the efforts 
of Parkes), was embanked and surrounded by a 
granite wall The Factories (g r ) thus became a 
thing of the past The western tour-fifths is 
British ; the ea'itern one-fifth is French , to each 
there is a separate Municipal government See 
Canton. 

SHA MO, t>y(. See Gobi. 


SHANG or YIN DYNASTY, THE, SIIB or 

St IB. was founded by T'ang ft, Prince of Shang 
fjj^ a model ruler. His capital was at Po in 
East Honan During his reign there was a seven 
years’ drought, and he offered himself to heaven 
if such a sacrifice would avail In b.g. 1401, the 
capital, after seveial removals, was fixed at Yin J32, 
North Honan, whence the dynas.ty received its 
second name The aborigines wore gradually sub- 
dued, after which occurred the first conflicts with 
the Tartais During this dynasty, the Emperor’.s 
powers gradually increased The last ruler, Chou 
Hsin, being completely under the influence of the 
infamous concubine Ta Chi JBEi, the pnnee of 
Chou IB rebelled and overthrew the dynasty 
There w'ere 28 sovereigns, who ruled for 644 years 
See Oh'vng T^ang^ Chtchj Ta Chi, etc 
Dyn Title Accession Dyn Title Accession 
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Ch‘eng T‘ang 1766 Nan Keng 
T‘ai Chia 1753 Yang Chia 
1720 P‘an Keng 
1691 Hsiao Hsin 
1666 Cl Hsiao Yi 
1649 J Wu Ting 
1637 ifiK Tsu Keng 
1562 M ¥ Tm Chia 
1549 % ^ Lin Hsin 
1534 ^ Keng Ting 
1625 R iL Wu Yi 
1506 T‘ai Ting 
1490 ^ C IT Yi 
1465 2j5 Chou Hsm 

f K . See Shu Ching. 

SHANGHAE ALMANACK AND DIARY, 

(not to be confused with the Shanghai Almanac), 
was published by W T (Tarrant), for the year 
1869. 


Wu Ting 
T‘ai Keng 
Hsaao Chia 
Yung Chi 
T‘ai Mou 
Chung Ting 
Wai Jen 
Ho Tan Chia 
M Zd Tsu Yi 
dji Tsu Hsm 
Wu Chia 
Tsu Ting 
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1433 

1408 

1401 

1373 

1352 

1324 

1265 

1258 

1225 

1219 

1198 

1194 

1191 

1154 


SHANG SHU, 


SHANGHAI, j:: Rf the most important of the 
treaty ports It was the most northein of the five 
opened by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842 and it 
long remained the northern limit of foreign trade 
It is situated 13 miles up the Huang p‘u JJ which 
debouches into the Yangtze estuary The latitude 
16 31^ 14‘ N , the longitude 121^ 29‘ E 

The early history of the native port is somewhat 
obscure and of little interest; yet a good many 
papers on the subject or translations of the Chinese 
records have been printed It may be regarded as 
having been the port for Soochow, at the mouth 
of the Woosung river, now called the Soochow Creek, 
but once many miles wide at this point. Till the 
13th century the Huangpu was a canal There has 
naturally been a great deal of change in the water- 
ways of such a plain during the centuries and there 
IS a good deal of confusion and uncertainty in all 
accounts of the hydrography of the district. 
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Shanghai began to be of importance as a place 
of trade in the 11th century; but as far as foreign 
acquaintance with it is concerned its history begins 
m 1832, when Lindsay and Gutzlaff visited it in 
the Lord Amher$t (q v ), Ten years later (June 19, 
1842) it was taken by the British forces, and by the 
Treaty of Nanking was opened to foreign trade on 
November 17, 1845 Captain Balfour, <the first 
British Consul, fixed the limits of the settlement. 
They were, to use the present names of streets, the 
Yang king pang or Avenue Edward VII on the 
south, Peking Road on the north, the Huan.g-pu 
on the ea^t and "Fukien Road on the west Balfour 
with the 'I’ao tai drew up Land Regulations two 
years later, and the intention was that the Settle 
ment, acquired with British blood, money and 
labour, should be a British Settlement The 
American Consul, however, later on hoisted hiy flag 
in the Settlement in spite of British and Chinese 
protest, and the Settlement has ever since been 
International 

The French, however, aoquiied and have always 
retained a Concession of their own 

In September, 1853, the Triad Society rebels 
took possession of the native city One result of 
thi'^i was that the Customs Service had to be put 
under foreign management, as it has ever since 
leinained 

For seventeen months the insui gents held the 
city, while the Settlement suffeied from the 
pioMinity ot Imperialist troops In April, 1854, 
the newly foimed Volunteer corps, with some men 
fiom the ships, attacked and fired the Imperialist 
camp near the Race Course this is the Battle of 
Muddy Flat At the end of the year the French 
Admiral found hi>» excuse for attacking the city , 
the Fiench loss was forty-five killed and vcounded 
The city was not taken, but a month latci the in 
surgente fled 

The T‘ai J^Tng rebels threatened Shanghai in 
August 1860 Hundreds of thousands of iefugei*b 
poured into the Settlement The energetic action 
of foreign and Chinese tioops, under Ward, 
Buroevink, Hope, Staveley, 1’rotet and others, 
kept Shanghai safe 

In 1863 the Mixed Court was established , the 
Shanghai Club and the General Hospital in 1864, 
H B M. Court for China and Japan in 1865 In 
1874 the Shanghai-Woosung Railway was opened as 
far as Kiang-wan (4i miles) It was bought by the 
Chinese authorities and torn up 

The Recreation Fund originated in 1862, when 
Fome land in the old Race Course, for which some 
fifty reidenis had paid less than Tls 5,000, was 
sold for Tls. 49,000 This money was handed over 
as a free gift to the community The Fund now 
owns all th^ land within the present Race Course, 


and it assists many Shanghai Institutions with 
loans 

The International Settlement and the French 
Concession are governed according to certain Land 
Regulations The first Regulations, aa already 
stated, weie drawn up by Consul Balfour and the 
Tao-tai, November 29, 1845 These were in force 
till July 11, 1854, when new Regulations were 
issued, by which the Municipal Council was instit- 
uted These Regulations were amended in 1869, 
and again in 1898 

The French Land Regulations, at least since 
1866, have been separate from those applying to the 
Settlement 

The so-called American Settlement (Hongkew) 
and the <co-called British Settlement were formally 
united under one rule in December, 1863 

Shanghai has continued to increase and prosper, 
in spite of many difficulties — the Woosung Bar being 
one I'lic history of a growing commercial port is, 
however, in itself without much interest It is to 
be noticed that de Jesus’ Historic Bhonghni is 
thiee-bfths taken up with the T‘di P‘ing Rebellion , 
all the rest of Shanghai's history only fills a 
hundied pages 

The appearance of the place if approached by 
water is veiy fine , the river bank is a busy and 
bioad road with handsome buildings fronting the 
water Except the Bund, however, Shanghai has 
nothing to show the visitor, — unless he comesi to 
see Missions oi cotton-mills> The whole district is 
a mud-flat with no natural beauty, while art has 
done little to improve matters, except in a few of 
the building*? on the Bund 

The following are H B M Consuls oi ( ’oilsuIs 
General who have had office at Shanghai, with dates 
apjiointment 

1843, ('aptain Georoe Balfour, (latei General Sir 
George), Consul 

1846, Ruthfrford Alcock, (later Sir Rutherford), 
Consul 

1854, Daniel Brooke Robertson, (later Sir Daniel), 
Consul 

1858, Haury Smith Parkes, (later Sir Harry), 
December 21, Consul. 

1865, Chaoles Alexander Winchester, March 28, 
Consul 

1871, Walter Henry Medhurst, (later Sir Walter), 
January 24, Consul 

1877. Daniel Brooke Robertson, (later Sir Daniel), 
October 24, Comsul -General (did not proceed) 
1880, Patrick Joseph Hughes, February 26, Consul. 
1884, ,, n March 1, Consul- 

General 

1891, Nicholas John Hannen (later Sir Nicholas), 
April 1, Consul-General 

1897, George Jamieson, November 13, Consul- 
General. 
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1809, Bybon Bbenan, May 13, Consul-General. 

1901, pELH\at Laihd Warben, (later Sir Pelb,am), 
July 1, Consul-General. 

1911, Evehard Duncan Home Fbabeii, (now Sir 
Everard), January 20, Consul-General. 

The last census of Shanghai was taken on 
October 16, 1915 It shewed a total foreign popula- 
tion of 18,519 in the International Settlement and 
2.405 in the French Concession; total, 20,924 Of 
these 7,387 were Japanese, 5,521 British, and 1,448 
American. 

The Chinese in the Settlement and Concession 
numbered 787,920 , including those outside the 
Settlement limits the total population of the port 
IS estimated at nearly 1,600,000 

The totals of the different foreign nationalities 


are as follows . — 


Settle- 

Con- 

1916 

Nationality 


ment 

cession 

Total 

Japanese 


7,169 

218 

7,337 

Biitish 


4,822 

699 

6,521 

Portuguese 

. 

1,323 

29 

1,352 

American 

, , 

1,307 

141 

1,448 

German . . 


1,155 

270 

1,425 

Russian 


361 

41 

402 

French 


244 

364 

608 

Spanish 

. 

181 

4 

185 

Italian 


114 

55 

169 

Danish 

, 

145 

33 

178 

Austro-Hungarian 

... 

123 

27 

150 

Turkish . 

, . 

108 

2 

110 

Norwegian 


82 

27 

109 

Swiss 


79 

35 

114 

Swedish 

. . 

73 

10 

83 

Dutch 


65 

23 

78 

Belgian 

... 

18 

32 

50 

Greek 


41 

7 

48 

Persian 


39 


39 

Korean .. . 

... 

20 

— 

20 

Rumanian ... . 

.. 

16 

. 2 

18 

Egyptian 

... 

8 

— 

8 

Armenian 

... 

5 

— 

5 

Latin -American 

... 

5 

4 

9 

Montenegrin 

... 

2 

— 

2 

Bulgarian 

... 

2 

— 

2 

Arabian 

... 

— 

— 

— 

Indian 

. , 

1,009 

18 

1,027 

Sundries 


13 

364 

377 

Total 


18,519 

1915 

2.405 

20.921 

1916 


Net Foreign Imports . 65,333,608 84,183,500 

Net Chinese „ 38,864,090 34.432,024 

Exports 105,976,610 121,856,816 


Total Hk.Tls 208,173,308 240,472,340 
MaclbUiAH : Tht Story of Shanghai; se Jbsus : 
Hietortc 8h(mghai, 


SHANGHAI ALMANAC. This was publish- 
ed by the North China H^rcdd Office under slightly 
different titles, — ^with or without a Miscellany, — 
fiom 1862 to 1858, and for 1860, 1861 and 1863. 
The Miscellany was composed of articles reprinted 
from the Htrald : in 1857 it appeared separately 
and then ceased. 

SHANGHAI LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 

Society, a Society founded in Shanghai in 1857, 
with Dr HiiiDaMAN as first president It published 
a Journal in 1868, and was affiliated the next year 
with the Hoyal Asiatic Society, a step which had 
been in contemplation from the beginning 

See Koyed Astatic Society y North China Branch, 

SHANGHAI MERCURY, THE, an evening 
daily newspaper founded in 1879 by C Rivington, 
J D Clark and J R Bl\ck. 

SHANGHAI STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 

organized in 1862 by the American firm Russell 
& (3o , on the opening of the Yangtze to foreign 
trade The Company was unincorporated and had 
both foreign and Ohinei&e shareholders, individually 
liable, with a capital of £1,000,000 It had a 
struggling existence for the first four years and then 
flourished for seven or eight years, the capital being 
increased to £ 2,200,000 and the fleet to eighteen 
steamers 

R. B Forbes Personal Bemtmscences, Boston, 

1882 

SHAN HAI KUANi 'mountain and 

sea barrier,’ a town and military station in Chihli, 
at the eastern extremity of the Great Wall, near an 
impoitant pass and two and a half miles from 
the sea 

SHANSI, 111 pj n^est of the hilly a noitlierii 
piovinco, with Mongolia on the north, the Ordoe 
(Mongolia) and Shensi on the west, Honan on the 
south and Chihli on the east On its whole east 
and south the Yellow River is its boundaiy The 
ai ea is 81 853 sq miles and the population 12,200,000 
The province is a plateau, rising towards the north 
and crossed by mountain ranges The famous 
Wu t‘ai shan {g v ) is the best known hill The 
Ho shan S lU 7,860 ft The important 

rivers are the Ch'in ho Jfii ft} and the Fen ho jSP 
both tributaries of the Yellow River Corn, 
tobacco, cotton and some rioe are grown; but the 
climate is too severe for more than one crop in the 
year Opium was produced and was said to be 
the best of native opium Shansi had a specially 
bad reputation for opium -smoking No part of the 
world has such rich coal-fields 

The capital city is T‘ai-yuan fu :ik|F. Iff , with 
230,000 inhabitants. It stands on the north of a vast 
plain Other important places ore P*ing yang fu 
a|L m Iff in the south, and Ta t'ung fu A 19 Iff 
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SHANTUNG UNIVERSITY 


in the north. Near the latter are famous cave 
temples of the N. Wei dynasty The rail from 
Kalgan now reaches the latter place. 

The literary name for the province is Chin 
(See Chtn State) It is also called Shan yu lU 
right of the hill. 

SHANSI IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. In 

1901, after the massacre of 137 Proteetant mission- 
aries (including wives and childien) in Shansi* in 
1900 by order of the Governor, (Yu Hsien), Prince 
Ching and Li Hung -chan g invited Hr T. Richaed 
to help them in dealing with the question of 
indemnities. 

Hr liicuAiiD piopofeed, and the Plenipotenti- 
aiies, the provincial authorities and the Miusioiih 
concerned agreed, that instead ot other com- 
pensation a University for Western learning should 
be established in T‘ai Yuan lu, the capital, the 
Government paying Tls 60,000 lor ten yeais during 
which loreigneis wore to have the management, 
alter which time, the Chinese were to take control 

Hr Richard was the hrst Chancellor, and Hr 
Mom Duncan of the English Baptist Mission was 
first Principal 

A SIX years’ curriculum was planned, with 
courses in 1 Law, 2 Science, 3 Medicine, 
4 Engineering, 5 Language and Literature 
Success! ul students were to receive diplomas from 
the University and degrees fiom the Government 
Only those who had already gamed the Chinese 
BA or M A. were to be admitted 

When the Empress-Dowager, a few months after 
the opening of the University, issued the famous 
edict which revolutionized the national education 
and provided for a Univeisity in each province, it 
became necessary to modify Shansi University 
The standard of entrance had to be lowered, and tlie 
oiiginal organization became the Western Hepari- 
ment of the new University established undei the 
Empress’s scheme 

Dr Huncan died in 1906 and Prof L R O 
Bbvan was Acting- Principal for a year and a half, 
after which the Rev. W E Soothill of the United 
Methodist Mission was head till the work was 
handed over to the Chinese on November 13, 1910 
For SIX years, (1902-1908) the University had a 
special Translation Department, to supply its own 
need of text books The University buildings were 
untouched in the Revolution of 1911, when a large 
part of the city was destroyed It was obliged to 
close for a considerable time, but re-opened as soon 
as order was restored. 

The China Educational Directory for 1917 gives 
the number of students as 504 

Richard : Forty -five Years in China. 

SHANTUNG, Oj * east of tU hill. ThU is 
the most easterly of the eighteen provinces? it is 


bounded by the Gulf of Chihli, Honan, Kiangsu 
and the Yellow Sea, half its boundaries being mari- 
time. The eastern part is hilly, and lies east of 
the acred mountain T‘ai Shan whence the old 
whole province is named East of the HiU, the 
Province of Shansi |ll Q meaning West of the Hill. 
Other names are ^ ("h*i and l[i £ Shan tso. ‘Ueft 
of the hill.” 

The area and population of the province are of 
course nob accurately known, but the average 
estimate gives 59,00<J square miles with 31 millions of 
people, being 520 per square mile. The coast is much 
indented and has the harbours of Tengchowfu, 
Uhefoo, Weihaiwei and Tsingtao The Yellow 
River enters the sea in this province, and the 
Grand (Janal crosses it Two lines of railway also 
cut the province, the Jirst being that made by the 
Germans from Tsingtao to Tsmanfu, the capital ; 
the other the Tientsin — Pu-kow line, which also goes 
thiough the capital But owing to the hilly nature 
of halt the province and the absence of useful rivers 
the communications in Shantung are in a backward 
state. 

The products are beans, wheat, millet, cotton 
and walnuts, the minerals being coal and iron, which 
were worked by the Germans m accordance with the 
treaty by which they held Tsingtao, the imiiortant 
coalfields are near Wcihsien, 100 miles from 
Tsingtao, and near Poshan, 170 miles from Tsingtao 
Strawbraid and silk (pongee) are exported in largo 
quantities 

There are two lea.-ed ports, Weihaiwei, leased 
to the British, and Kiaochow or T&ingtao leased 
to the Germans, but now, during the war, in the 
occupation of the Japanese The Treaty Ports aie 
Cheloo, Tsmanfu, Weilisieii and Chou-Wun 

In histoiy Shantung holds an honoured place as 
containing the biithplaces and tombs of both 
GoNiurius and Mencius 

It also has the most famous of the vacred 
mountains, T‘ai Shan. 

See T^ai Shan^ Tsingtao, Chefoo, etc 

Forsyth Shantung ^ 1912 , Armstrong Shan- 
tung. Shanghai, 1891 

SHANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, 

The, was founded in 1904 as a union institution by 
tlie American- Presbyterian and English Baptist 
Missions, and comprised three colleges 

I The C’ollege of Arts and Science at the 
American Presbyterian Mission station of Weihsicn, 
formed by the union of T6ng chou College and the 
Tsing chou fu High School This provides a four 
years’ course of college work, and a Preparatory 
Department, the work of which will eventually be 
done in the Middle Schools of the Missions 

II The Gotch-Robtnson Union Theological 
College and Normal School, at the Eagliflh Baptist 
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Mission station at Tsing chou fu, a development of 
the previous Theological and Normal Training work 
of both missions Two alternative courses are 
offered in the Theological department of three years 
each The Normal School has two years* work after 
one year's prepaiatory course There is also a Bible 
Institute, three years* course. 

Ill The Union Medical College at Tsinan fu, 
the capital of the province This was formed in 
1906, and teaching was done penpatetically until 
the college buildings weie ready for use The 
Aethington Fund (g v ) made a grant, and land 
was bought m 1908, and m the spring of 1910, 
teaching began in the half-finished buildings which 
were not formally opened till April, 1911 The 
College Hospital was added in 1914, and is well 
fitted up on modern lines There are one hundred 
beds In 1916, the China Medical Board {q v ) 
decided to send the junior students of the Union 
Medical College of Peking, to take the earlier part 
of their training in Chinese at Tsi-nan, and gave 
outright 1^50,000 gold for the necessary extra build- 
ings and equipment, and $100,000 gold for five years 
for current expenses The couise of study co\eis 
SIX years 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mibsioii in Honan, 
and the American Presbyterian Mission (South) 
each have a professor on the Medical College staff, 
and others are expected to join, while the Church 
oi England Mission in North China has for some 
years had a tutor on the staff of the Arts and 
Science College 

It having been decided to concentrate all three 
Colleges at Tainan, a site of fifty acres was bought 
outside the city and the whole University should 
have been established there by the end of 1916 
Owing to the high price of silver, building was 
hindered’, but it vras completed and all work 
lemoved there in the autumn of 1917 

The outstanding features of the llniversity are, 

1 The great majority of students come fiom 
Christian families. 

ii The teaching is carried on in Chinese, 
English being a secondary subject 

ill Up to the present, no Charter has been 
sought enabling to grant degrees, the students 
receiving Diplomas for College, and also for post- 
graduate work 

In February, 1917, the University reported, 


Foreign Professors . 20 

Chinese Professors 15 

Other Chinese Assistants 32 

Students : — 

School of Arts and Science 103 

School of Theology ... . * 38 

Normal School . . . 14 


School of Medicine 122 


SHARKS’ FINS are made into gelatinous 
soups which are considered highly palatable by the 
Chinese and are served at feasts. 

SHASI, tjf, sha shih, in lat. 30® 17‘ N., 
long 112® 47' E , on the Yangtze m the cotton 
glowing district of Hupei, was opened to foreign 
trade by the Treaty of Shimonoseki in 1896. It 
had been a 'port of call* previously. It la m the 
centre of a network of canals, and is a good dis- 
tributing point, but the trade has remained very 
small The industries are cotton, vegetable tallow, 
etc , but are not on a large scale The silk districts 
arc to the north of Shasi. 

The British Confulate was withdrawn in 1899, 
and Biitish interests are m charge of H B.M. 
Consul at Ichang Contracts for building a railway 
have been made, but the work has been delayed 
through the Great War 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 3,051,666 2,360,408 

Net (^hine«5e „ 299,735 240,168 

Expoits 1,190,041 1,753,849 


Total Hk Tls 4,541,442 4,354,425 

SH ASTRAS or s'astras, HA discoursesi, a 
division of Buddhist literature consisting of philoso- 
phical and controversial works 

SHEEP, WILD, or ARGALI (a ISIancliu 
woid), Ovi!> jvbata ^ yamj, etc This 

stnking animal with a lam’s head on a deer-like 
body, and spiral horns four feet long, is mentioned 
bv Majk’o Polo, Hubruck and other early travellers, 
and by earlier Chinese wnteis It has received 
vaiious specific names, but the Pamir species is now 
known as poh in honour of Marco Polo 
O aujalc 18 confined to the Altai and Daurian 
Mountains, but a different species is found south of 
the Gobi desert, (eastern parts of Mongolia, northern 
parts ol Shansi and C'hihh), and has received the 
name 0 -juhata It has long hair on the neck, 
withers and throat, and differs from the others in 
the length and spiral diiection of the horns and 
in other points Its dimensions are given as 5^ ft 
muzzle to tail, 3 ft high, horns about 3 ft long 
There is another W^iild Sheep in S W Kansu, the 
Burhel, 0 nahara^ a smaller animal than the 
0 jubata, resembling the Burhel of North India 

SHE KING, BJ I®. See Shth Chng, 

SH^NG, A Chinese measure equalling 

about one pint English. 

8HENG. See Musical Instruments, 

SHENG CHING. See Mukden. 

shIng yang. See Sfithden, 
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shIn NUNG, It A, a legendary Emperor, 
supposed to ha\e been miraculously conceived and 
to have reigned B c. 2838 2698. The art of agricul- 
ture, the discovery of the medicinal properties of 
plants, and the establishment of a system of barter 
are ascribed to him 

SHEN SHIH, jlltl i girdled scholars, a term in 
common use in China for unemployed officials, 
‘‘men of family, of means and of education, living 
‘‘generally on inherited estates, controlling the 
“thoughts and feelings of their poorer neighbours 
“and able to influence the action of the officials “ 
(Mouse) Missionaries seeking to lent houses 
in interior cities used to know the power of the 
slien shill The best translation is undoubtedly 
‘gentry/ though Morse found this word objected to. 

Morse . The International Helatums of the 
Chinese liJmptre, p 370, note 

SHENSI, IK slum hsi, ‘west of the pass ’ 
The pass is the celebrated T‘ung Kuan '^he 

name of the piovince is identical in sound with that 
of the neighbouring ])roviiice, though the tone of 
the first chaiacter diffeis in the two cvises The 
foreignei gets ovei the difficulty by calling one 
Shansi and the other Sheiihi , but the latter name 
^\ould not be recognized by a ( hinese 

The aiea of Sheiihi is 75,290 sq miles and the 
population 8,460,000 On the noith it has the Gioat 
Wall, beyond which is the Oidos (Mongolia) , on the 
west IS Kansu , to the south are Sshcli'uan and 
UuptM, and to the oast Honan and (witli the 
Yellow River as a dniding line), Shansi 

The Ch'in ling ^ ^ mountains, a prolongation 
of the P‘un lun, divide the piovince, east and west 
in direction Ta pai shan lU , the highest 

peak, IS 11,600 ft high The crosbiiig of this range 
is difficult Another chain, the Chiu lung f|, 
lies in the south of the piovince 

North of the Ch‘in ling the Wei river flows 
westward to join the Yellow River, and is its 
principal tributary South of the mountains is the 
Han river, which reaches the Yangtze at Hankow 
It IS not navigable within the boundaries of Shensi 
The agricultural products are those of other 
northern provinces, bailey, pulse, maize, tobacco 
In the Wei valley cotton and rice are grown Till 
lately the poppy was cultivated throughout the 
province There are immense fields of coal, almost 
untouched 

Hsi-an fu (q v.) is the capital, and is one of the 
great cities of China The population is one 
million Hsing-an 9| ^ and Hanchung ^ ifi 
(80,000) are other important cities 

The literary name of the province is Ch'in i|S; 
the state of Ch‘in (q v ) was here, and later Ch‘in 
Shih Huakq Ti had the capital of the empiie near 
Hsi-an fu. Another name is Kuan chung n ip . 


SHENYANG. See Mukden. 

SHIH CHI, See Ssu-ma Ch*%en. 

SHIH CHING, 31 01 of Poetry or 

Odes, the second ot the Jb'ive Classics. A collection 
ot over 300 Odes, said to have been compiled and 
edited by CoNiucius out ol 3,000 then extant But 
tnib asciiptioii to CoND UCius is first met with nearly 
loui centuriite altei his death, in Ssu ma Ch‘ien’s 
Histoiy, exactly as in the case of the Chtng 
(q V ). On the other hand there is evidence of the 
existence of the collection very much in its present 
form before the time of Confucius. The conclusion 
IS that while he may have made some minor changes, 
the com 2 )ilation is not due to him , but by his 
enthusiastic praise of it to his disciples he made it 
imjioiiaut and thus caused it to be preserved It 
can casiJy be believed, therefore, that the Odes 
weie not likely to have suffeied by the Burning of 
the Books, being kept m memory by many. 

Theoretically the poems of the Feudal States 
were collected at every royal visit and preserved at 
iht louit under the care of the music-mastei . 
Owing to the disordeis of the times royal progresses 
ceased, and we have specimens from only some of 
the states and covering only a sliort part of their 
history Five Odes aie attributed to the Shang 
dynasty (b c 1765-1122) , the lest belong to Wkn 
Wang’s time and to the (>hou dynasty They are 
of supreme inteiest for what they teach us of the 
customs, beliefs and condition of the Chinese before 
Confucius. For the questions of pronunciation 
cind rhyme in the Odes see Legge {Ola'fsws, vol iv, 

p 102) 

Many translators have worked on a few Odes . 
ten are translated by CiBor in Mtm concernant les 
Chiitois, in Du IIalue theie are eight by Prcmare ; 
Morrison gives nine or more in his Dictionary , and 
so on (r CoRDTER liib Sin , col 1380) 

As a whole they have been translated by Legge 
(18761 and by Allen (1891) into English ; by 
Pauthier into French ; into Latin by La Charmb 
(1830), etc See Poetry 

SHIH CHOU, jjifSi The reputed inventor of 
the Greater Seal Characters, 9th century B c. The 
characters were used till 200 b c 

SHIH HUANG Tl, meaning First 

Emperor One of the most interesting figures in 
Cffimese history. He succeeded his supposed father 
as king of Ch‘in d in B c 246, when he was thirteen 
years old For a long time he was under the 
tutelage of Liu Pu-wei who had been his father’s 
minister and who waged frequent war with the 
other states of Wei, Chao, Ch‘u, Ch‘i, etc In 
B r 221, the 26th of his reign, he became de facto 
master of all China, though the Chou dynasty had 
come to an end and the Ch‘in dynasty been set up 
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44 years earlier. He took the proud title of Huang 
Ti, combining the appellations of the legendaiy 
Five Huang and Three Tt, and he ordered that he 
should be known as Shih Huang Ti, First Supreme 
liuler, his successors being second, third and so on. 
He was a great reformer. Many of the changes he 
made were pueule, the offspring of a superstitious 
natuie; but he also ordered uniformity of weights 
and measures throughout the empire; he adopted a 
new script, the Ijesser Seal ; he made great roads to 
different provinces, and travelled them himself ; he 
divided the country into thirty governments or 
provinces and swept away the feudal system 
The two great deeds of his reign, known to all, are 
the building of the Great Wall (<7 v ) and the Burn- 
ing of the Books (g v ) followed by the burying alive 
of 460 of the literati It is his treatment of 
Oonfucian literature and the learned that has made 
this emperor’s name to be execrated for twenty 
centuries in spite of all he did for the eveilaating 
benefit of the empire 

He built a most glorious capital, Hsien-yang 
jj^B, and many palaces; though he W£us always 
seeking the Elixir of Life he also made himself a 
v^onderful mausoleum, where he was buiied at his 
death mac 210 It is said theic were buried 
alive with him many of hia concubines, a.s well as 
the workmen who knew the secrets of the con* 
stniction of the tomb 

He was a great genius, both military and 
political, and it was due to him that China became 
a single great nation, capable ot endless develop- 
ment 

Ssu-MA Cii‘iEN, Wl Shift Chi It KE, original 

or Chavannes’ translation, Tschepe, sj, Hibtme 
du liogaurne de TsUn (Var sin , No 27) 

8HIM0N0SEKI, Treaty of. See Tieaties. 

SHOE, (of siher) The silver ingot is said 
to be named a ‘shoe’ from some resemblance to the 
Chinese shoe, but the probable derivation of the 
term is not directly from the shape of the object, 
which IS as much like a boat as a shoe , the Dutch 
called it goldschuytj boat of gold, and the achuyt 
hai been corrupted into shoe. 

The native^ name is jmo or yuan qiao % 

(Jfe perhaps for round) A shoe usually weighs 
about 6 fty taels (qv) or ounces. 

SHOO KING. Bt^^ShuChmg 

SHORTWINGS. See BrachypUrygmae, 

8H0U YANG MISSION. A small independ- 
ent mission started at Shou-yang, in Shansi, in 
1892, by Mr. and Mrs. T W. Pigott, who had 
formerly worked in connection with the China Inland 
Mission. 


Mr. and Mrs Pigott were wealthy and highly 
connected people who spent their money freely in 
tlio work and erected fine premises in the city. 
Thirteen other workers subsequently joined them. 

In 1900, eleven of these, that is, all at the time 
in Shou yang, suffered martyrdom at the hands of 
the Boxers, together with two children, one being 
the only son of Mr and Mrs Pigott Of the 
twenty-one church members they had gathered 
together in the eight years’ work, ten suffered death 
with their foreign teachers 

The surviving workers joined the English 
Baptist Mission, which took over the station after 
the Boxer movement had been put down 

SHREW, ten species are known in North 
China and neighbourhood. These with their dis- 
tribution are as follows . — 

Ularinella gnaclda^ S W Kansu ; Ckodaigoa 
hypaibia, Chihh , C /nmiz/w, S W Kansu ; (7rocidi/ra 
corecc, Corea, Chihli, Shansi; C attenuata, S.W. 
Kansu, C lasiura, Corea, Manchuria; Sorex 
onncTcufif Corea, Manchuria, S, smalls^ S Shensi; 
S ranhulua, S W Kansu, S wardi, S W. Kansu 

SowEfiBY . Journal, N.(’ B R A S , vol xlvii, 

SHRIKES. See Xamidae. 

SHROFF, Arab aanaf, banker A silver 
expert, employed m banks, etc , to examine dollars. 
It ha*, now come to have a wider application, and is 
used foi the employ^ who collects accounts for a 
firm 

SHU, S* The ancient name of what is now 
West Ssuch‘uan The early capital was the city 
now called Ch‘eng-tu See Han Dynaaty, Minor 

SHU CHING, the Book of History . 

‘a collection of histoiital memorials extending over 
a space of about 1,700 years, but on no connected 
method, and with great gaps between them’ (Legge). 
It 18 the first in order of the Five Classics It is 
often designated ahang ahu ahang being 

understood m reference either to the antiquity or to 
the value ot the documents As the work now 
stands it contains fifty -eight books. 

There was an authoritative collection of 
historical documents in existence after Confucius* 
days , but w'hether it was a compilation in a hundred 
books made by the sage is doubtful, since the first 
claim to such editorship is not asserted till four 
centuries later. In any case the books were burned 
by Ch‘in Shih Huang it, b c 212, and some 
irretrievably lost* Only twenty -five years or so 
elapsed before 29 books were brought to light again, 
but it was not till a century later that the works 
hidden in the wall of Confucius’ house gave the 
world the fifty-eight books we now possess, together 
with a preface in which one hundred books are 
ramed. The history of the text and commentaries 
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SI HIA 


may be studied in Lecce’s Classics or elsewhere 
Lecce’s conclusion is that we now ha\e practically 
all the work os it existed at the end of the Chou 
dynasty As to the credibility of the lecoids con- 
tained in It, the early portion is largely fabulous, 
though Y\o, Shun and Yu were actual ruleis, the 
Shaiig Ql period is more reliable and the Chou BiJ 
records may be accepted as history The earliest 
date that can be fixed in Chinese history is b r 775, 
but without exactitude in dates the history may be 
carried back to some 2000 years B.c 

It was translated by BenoIt, by Gaueil, by 
W H Medhur&t, 1846 ; and by Lecce, 1879 

SHU-HAN. See Han Dynasty ^ Minor, 

SHU KING, Shu Chug. 

SHU HSIANG, a mmistei ot the State ot 

Chin § He belonged to one ot the great families, 
and was a personal friend of Yen Tzu, Coniucius 
and Tzu Ch'an 

Parker Ancient China Simplified, Tchei’E 
Htstoirc du Doynump de Tsin 

SHUN, the suett^ssor of Y\o, b c 2317-2208 
He was born, according to one account, at Yu mu 
in Honan His lather having a favouiite son by 
a second marriage took a dislike to Shun and several 
times tried to kill him SHU^, however, by his 
conduct towaids father and step mothei, has gamed 
a place among the twentj-lour examples of filial 
pictjr He attrdLted the notice ot the Emperor 
Yao who made him his hen, setting aside his own 
unworthy son, and moieover ga\e to 8hun his two 
daiighteis as wives He was first associated with 
Yao in the lule and latci succeeded to the throne 
It IS said of him that he had double pupils to his 
eyes Ine title Ch'unfj 11 ua was given him, 

it ‘signifies tliat he rivalled Yao in virtue lie w'as 
canonized with the title Yu Ti Shun 

SHUN CHIH, The title c^f the reign 

of the fir^^t Empeioi of the Ch‘ing dynasty, that is, 
the first to reign in (’hina He was bom in 1638 
and came to the throne in 1644 His reign wa^ 
occupied witli the consolidation ot the Empire He 
treated the Catholic missionaries well, and wisely 
left (Chinese to carry out the civil administration 

SHUO W^N, speech signs. The earliest 

Chinese dictionary ot which we have any knowledge 
It was prepared, if not quite finished, byHsu Shan 
I ff tR who died about a d 120 It contained some 
ten thousand characters, — all there were in the 
Chinese literature of those days, — in the lesser seal 
script, arranged under 540 radicals or classifiers 
The work as we have it at present no doubt differs 
much from the original , errors have been introduced 
in the process of frequent revision, and it is doubted 
by some whether the original was in the smaller 
seal character. It is an etymological dictionary, and 


though many of the derivations given cannot be 
accepted by modern scholars it is of great value for 
etymological research. 

Chalfant : Early Chinese Writing; Giles ; 
Chinese Literature, 

SI AN FU, See Hsi-an fu, 

SIANG RIVER, jfB H hstang chiang, a river 
vhich rises in north-east Kuangsi and flows north 
through Hunan into the Tung-thng lake. Its 
upper wdteis are connected with those of the Kuei 
river by a short canal, thus giving direct water 
communication, when thei*c is enough water, between 
the Yangtze ports and Canton Since tlie intro- 
duction of steam vessels on the coast this route has 
lost its former importance 

Little 2^h( Far Ea^if , Hiuhard : Comprehenn- 
ive (Geography 

SIBIINAE, a Subfamily of the Crateropodt- 
dae The species found in China are as follows. 
Staplndia torgucola Svvinh ; Fukien, Yunnan 
Siia castaneicauda Humb ; Yunnan. S wingatii 
O Grant , Yunnan Yuhina pallida La Touche ; 
Fukien, Ssucli'uan Y diademata J Verb ; 
Yunnan, Ssuch‘uan, S Shensi, W. Tibet F. 
Gulans Hodgs ; W Tibet Y hrunneiceps 0. 
Grant, Formosa Ilcrpornis tyrannulus Sw^inh ; 
Hainan, Fukien Zostcrops simplex Swinh , S 
China, Formosa, Hainan Z crythropleura Swinh ; 
W C’hina, Chihh, Manchuria. Malacias auncularts 
Swinh , Formosa M desgodmsi D & 0 ; Yunnan. 
M, pidchclla Aust , Yunnan 

SICAWEI. See Zdawei, 

SI HIA, ® Aw A. la This note should 
piopeily appear under the heading Hsi hsia, but 
the othei ^2>elllng is common The term is the 
Chinevse name for the Tangut kingdom which 
occupied what is now called Kansu It was inde- 
pendent till conquered by Chenghis Khan m 1227. 
The ruling house was akin to the To-pa family 
which established the Wei dynasty in China The 
name Tangut is Mongolian 

The Si hia language was a very peculiar one, 
their sciipt being described as the most complicated 
system ever invented by the human mind j the nearest 
afTinities of the language seem to be the Lo-lo and 
Mo- so tongues Only a small number of the 
characters have so far been read, and the only 
material available for studying the language is an 
incomplete Manual with glossary discovered m 
Central Asia so recently as 1908 The Si hia litera- 
ture was abundant , for instance the entire Buddhist 
Trip] taka was translated into that language and 
printed in 1294 

Laufrr ; The Si-hta Language, T'oung Pao, 
March, 1916; Bushell : The Hsi Hsia Dynasty of 
Tangut, etc , Journal, N.C B B.A.S., vol xxx. 
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SIKA. A handsome large deer about four feet 
at the shoulder vrith horns reaching 2 ft. 8 in. 
in length and having eight points. The horns will 
fetch as much as Taels 300 (£40) the pair^ and the 
animal is therefore much hunted. Heudb proposed 
to regard Utka as a genus, giving no fewer than 
thirty-seven species for China and Japan. He 
revised this list later, but his arrangement has not 
been accepted. 

The Peking Sika (ctrvus viandanniis, formerly 
0 hortvloTum) is now only found in remote parts 
of North-east Chihli and West Shansi C mantcku- 
rtcus and C. dybowshh ? are found in Manchuria, 
and there is a smaller species (7, kopachxi in the 
Yangtze valley. See Cervidas. 

SowEUBX : fur and feather tn North China, 
hXiAn Journci, N C B R.A.S., vol. xlvu; (Heude) . 
M^nioires concernant fhiUoire naturelle de V Empire 
chnois, tome i tt seq. 

Si KIANG| S Hsi chiang, west river, 
generally known by foreigners as the West River, 
rises m the eastern part of the tableland of Yunnan, 
and is at first called the Pa-ta After a southern 
course it turns north-west and leaving Yunnan runs 
for a hundred and fifty miles as the boundary of 
Kueichou and' Kuangsi, then flows across the centre 
of Kuangsi into Kuangtung Till about sixty miles 
from the Kuangtung border it has the name iCJh 
Bed Water Later it divides and enters the sea by 
several mouths, of which the Chu kiang or Pearl 
River is most important The branch which retains 
the name Si kiang finds the sea west of Macao 
Its length is about 1,000 miles 

It was explored by Moss {q v), by Colqtjhoun 
as far as the Yunnan border, (see his Across Chryse 
and B G Soc. /ovrncd, December, 1882), and by 
Agassiz (see B G Soc, Journal, May, 1891) 
Gundry . China Past and Present 

SILK, — The art of sericulture originated in 
China, and lU origin is traced back to the 
most ancient times, when the Empress Hsi Ling 
introduced the rearing of silkworms and invented 
the loom Silk was brought to Europe over- 
land. We owe to Aristotle the first notice of 
the silkworm ; the raw silk imported appears 
to have been first woven m the west into thin 
gauzes in the island of Cos, off the coast of 
Asia Minor. The Chinese jealously guarded the 
secret of their valuable art, but tradition says that 
the eggs of the silkworm moth were carried to 
Khotan about the Christian era concealed by a 
Chinese princess in the lining of her head-dress; 
and that by tbis route the silkworm slowly spread 
to India and Persia. It reached Byzantium in the 
reign of Justinian, about a.d. 550, through two 
Nestorian monks. About a.d. 12^ cotton was 
introduced into China from India, and, owing to 
its cheapness, cotton cultivation was given the 


preference over silk, which gradually became more 
and more neglected, and finally, under the Manchos, 
silk was only produced m Ssfich^uan, Honan, 
Kuangtung, and Chekiang, for the supply of the 
Government looms and for local consumption. It 
was subsequently, with the advent of foreigners and 
the ever-increasing demand for silks for exportation 
abroad, that the industry was taken in hand again 
and continued to increase, and all the more so as 
the people thezflselves rose with it in general pro- 
sperity, and were able to wear again the more oostly 
silk garments. 

Silk IS produced by the larva of Bomhyz morx, 
which feeds on the leaves of the White mulberry, 
{niorus alba, especially var. latifolia) The trees* 
are kept low by pollarding to admit of the leaves 
being easily gathered, but little attention is given 
to them, and they are subject to disease. Fanners 
in the Canton silk districts devote themselves solely 
to the raising of these mulberries, and sell the 
leaves to the silk cultivators. 

White Silk is mostly cultivated in the low- 
lands, but in S^^fich^uan the mulberry is abundantly 
cultivated up to 3,(X)0 feet altitude The chief 
silk districts aio those in South Kiangsu, North 
Chekiang, in the W^est River delta of Kuangtung, 
and in much smaller proportions in parts of Anhui, 
Shantung, and Hupei, with insignificant amounts 
fiom Chihli and Honan Wusieh in Kiangsu is 
said to produce the finest white silk in the world 

In Wusieh, Soochow, etc , two crops are pro- 
duced , the first one is the ta-ts*an flt), or 
taysaam, which makes the large cocoon The second 
crop comes on about 25 days after the first; the 
worm IS smaller, the hsiuo-ts^an 
cocoon IS inferior in quality Tsatlee (-t; $.) sJk, — 
the derivation of the name is obscure — is said by 
Wells Williahs to have come originally from 
Hupei. In Kuangtung there are six annual crops. 

Yellow Sxlk : Most of this silk comes from 
Ssfich'uan, where it is produced in nearly every part 
of the province (apart from the Tibetan borderland). 
In Kiating-fu the infant worms are fed on the leaves 
of Cudrama tncuspidata, (GM'sKu, Iff t||), for 
half their lives', but for the remainder on the mul- 
berry Hupei and Shantung are the only other 
provinces where this silk is cultivated on a large 
scale. 

Wild Silk ; formerly and since very early 
times, produced mainly in the hilW of East Shantung 
(the old country of Lai), hut, since the opening of 
Manchuria to receive the surplus population of 
Shantung, also produced in South-east Manchuria. 
These silkworms, the larvae of Antheroea pernyi, 
feed in the open on the leaves of four species of oak, 
on which they are placed after they have passed 
the infant stage. A little wild silk is also grown in 
North Kueichou and North-east Chihli. 
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The oaks are Querctu mongohca, Q, dentata, 
aliena, and Q. serrata, 'which grow well alike oo 
rocky hillsides and in rich loam. Two cropa are 
gathered, the spring and the autumn, of which the 
latter produces the most silk. 

In Shantung a little silk for local use is also 
obtained from the cocoons of Attacus cynthta^ which 
feeds on either the adantkus or ch^un or the 

Chinese pepper tree, 'Xanthoxylon^ hua-chiao 
In the former case the cocoons are called Yu-chien 
((V yu being a name of the adanthua; in the 
latter cktaO’Chten 

Modern Trade.’— When trade with the West 
began to develop in the 18th century silk was one 
of the leading exports, and m the last years of the 
East India Company’s monopoly 4,000 piculs were 
sent away annually, and in the first years of open 
trade (1833-7), 10,000 piculs were exported each 
year In 1844, a commission was sent from France 
to inquire into the industries of China, and the silk 
trade subsequently grew rapidly under the fostering 
care of the Government Then came the T*ai P‘ing 
rebellion, which ravaged the silk districts and 
reduced the trade to small proportions. 

The exports, which in 1860 had amounted to 
Pels 67,000, fell to 39,000 in 1867, but in the 
seventies, when order had been restored, and cultiv- 
ation resumed, there was a great boom, and in 
1876, when the trade reached its zenith, Pels, 76,000, 
worth over £9,000,000, were exported Unfortun- 
ately, however, this activity was largely artificial, 
and in the following years a striking decline set 
in, due to deterioration in the quality of China 
silk arising from insufficiency of skilled labour in 
the silk districts, or rather of labour enough to 
wind the silk crop well by Chinese methods. The 
Chinese did not kill the chrysalis before winding silk 
from the cocoon — whence the brilliant white colour 
of much of the North China silk, a characteristic 
which belongs only to silk wound from live cocoons 
This, especially if the weather is hot, necessitates 
the whole of the silk crop being wound off in a few 
days, otherwise the chrysalis would spoil the cocoons 
by emerging But the population of the silk dis- 
triots was so much reduced by the T*ai P‘ing 
rebellion that there was not left a sufficient number 
of competent hands to wind a large crop. 

There was also at this time much adulteration 
of better-class silk with poorer thread, and damping 
to add to the weight of bales was a cause of com- 
plaint both at Shanghai and Canton. Another cause 
of the decrease in demand in Europe 'was the general 
spirit of economy all over the world in the early 
seventies ; over-speculation was another contributing 
cause. And before long another factor was intro- 
duced, vh the steadily improving quality, under 
the fostering care of their Government, of the 
Japanese silk. 


In the eighties the Japanese Government was 
very active, establishing laboratories for the study 
of disease, silk guilds to supervise production, and 
sericultui^al schools with ambulant inspectors who 
enforced' regulations for the scientific inspection of 
silkworm eggs. The result was that the acreage 
under silk in Japan greatly increased, the best 
models were studied, and Japan silk became the 
favourite in the United States, which was becoming 
an increasingly important market By the year 
1887 China silk was suffetmg heavily fromjapanese 
competition, and their thread, which was more even, 
was preferred by the European buyers Meanwhile 
disease had appeared in China, and during the 
eighties caused severe loss^es : fortunately it died 
down at the end of the decade. 

In the nineties there was a revival in the China 
silk trade Steam filatures had been started in the 
Kuangtung districts as long before as 1874, and the 
quality of Canton silk had improved 

A very large increase in the production of silk 
was predicted by exports in the early nineties, when 
steam filatures were being erected in growing 
numbers in Shanghai Till then the producers had 
never reared more worms than could he dealt with 
in the short period (10 days) which elapses* between 
the completion of the cocoon and the appearance of 
the moth Over-production would entail the loss 
of many cocoons, as the perfect insects eat their way 
through them to the light The use of steam 
filatures obviates these difficulties. The cocoon is 
baked or kiln-dried, and the spinning of the silk 
can take place at any time. 

By 1895 there were a number of steam filatures 
at Shanghai, and, owing to the deterioration of 
Japanese silk, duo to carelessness following on easy 
profits, Shanghai filatures were now preferred in 
the world’s markets In the same year an institu- 
tion was opened at Shuntak, on the initiative of the 
Inspector General of Customs, for the examination 
of eggs This was followed by an improvement in 
the quality of Canton silk, which was, however, 
only temporary. In Japan the Government took 
measures to improve silk, establishing a conditioning 
house at Yokohama in 1897, and making the 
examination of silk for moisture compulsory in 1900. 
By way of contrast the authorities in China had in 
the preceding year vetoed a scheme for the scientific 
treatment of disease at Hangchow. In 1900 the 
exports from China and Japan were practically 
equal at £7,000,000 (ten years before China had 
£8,000,000 to Japan’® £3,600,000), but since then 
Japan has forged ahead, and in 1913 — the last year 
of normal conditions— .Japan exported £25,000,000 
worth, as against £15,800,000 worth from China, 

These figures have been given to show what 
might be done in China were the Government to 
adopt a policy simUar to that taken up in Japan. 
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China silk is intrinsically the best in the worlds the 
producers are industrious and the silk area very 
largb and capable of indefinite expansion The 
latter point is proved by the expansion which recent 
years have witnessed in the wild silk trade of 
Manchuria Indeed, much progress has of late 
years been made, in i espouse to the greatly increased 
demand from abroad, but with the introduction of 
modern methods the production might be vastly 
increased, and, abo\e all, the quality improved. 
There are signs at present that interest is being 
awakened in this question, which is of vital impoit* 
ance to China, since silk is the premier article 
among its exports 

Pn’srnt Sfa^e of Indvsfn / — Kiangsu Silk is 

cultivated in almost every village in the south of 
the province, but the leading districts are Soochow, 
Wusieh, Shengtse, Pm-niu, and Liyang Wus-ieh 
has the largest production and is also said to produce 
the be't while silk in the woild As regards steam 
filatures, Shanghai has some twenty-five, with a 
total of 8,CX)0 basins employing 20,000 hands Soo- 
chow has three filatures' producing 1,300 piculs of 
raw silk, and Chinkiang two producing 1,000 piculs 
annually, but elsewhere the industry is in the hands 
of the pea«antry, and there is a probability that 
steam filatures will be more and more established in 
the cultivating districts ihemBelve^ Piece goods 
are made chiefly at Soochow, Wusieh and Nanking 
the industry at the latter city is however declining 
in favouir of Soochow, which has 7,000 looms for 
weaving satins and 2,000 for gauzes, controlled by 
two guilds, besides which there are numerous private 
looms The pioduction is estimated at over 5,000 
piculs yearly In 1916 the exportation of .«ilk piece 
goods from the four Kiangsu ports was valued at 
Hk Tls 10,670,000 and of raw silk at Hk Tls 
32,988,000 

Chekiang • The chief centres are Hangchow, 
Huchow, Ka^'hing, Haining, and Shaoshing The 
largest production of raw silk is from Huchow, and 
of piece goods from Hangchow After the Re\olu 
tion the industry declined, but there has been a 
revival, and the provincial authorities are doing 
their best to stimulate it, having set up two seiicul- 
tit^al schools and model factories for the tiaining 
of women operatives There are three steam fila- 
tures in the province, at Hangchow, Dongsi, and 
S^aoshan 

Kua^gtung The climate of the West Kivei 
delta is very favourable to the production of silk, 
and ther.e are six yearly cropB, with an occasional 
seventh, Shuntak ibi the leading district, and there 
are upwards of 200 steam filatures, the first having 
beeu opeued in 1874 Sainam is also a very active 
ftillic , centre, and Canton is famous for its piece 
goods and embroideries. The exportation of raw 
silk jn 191$ was worth Hk,Tls, 30,870,000. 


SsdcH‘UAN : Silk is produced almost everywhere 
in the central and eastern portions of this province, 
but especially in the Chengtu plain, at Kiatmg, Pao- 
ning, and Shiinching Hosis estimated the value of 
the pioduction in 1903 at Tls. 15,000,000, and since 
that year the Government has introduced many 
reforms in senculture, including schools in every pre- 
fetiuro, where pupils are instructed and eggs supplied 
to cultivators There are now thirty steam filatures 
and four re-reeling houses in the province, and the 
industry is developing rapidly Ssuch'uan is also 
a gieat manufacturer of silk piece goods and of 
embroidei lesi, the quality of which has improved in 
late yeais The expoitation of raw silk was in 1916, 
HkTls 4,320,000. 

Shantung Sericulture is the premier industry, 
but the silk pioduced is inferior to that of Kiang^’u 
and Chekiang, mo&t of it being yellow. The chief 
silk districts are Ichow, Tsingchow and Tsinan 
There are now steam filatures at Tsinan and Tsing- 
chow, at which town piece good.s are also made. 

Some silk is aPo produced m Hupei, and theie 
i& a steam filature at Hankow, which diaws its 
s'upplies of raw material from the districts of Mien- 
yang and Hanchuan Tangyang and Hojung yellow 
silk is well known, and there is a large manufacture 
of piece goods and of satins in these districts, and 
at Shasi and district, the Kmgehow silks being 
lenowncd The silk production of other provinces 
is small . but Changsha embroideries are of good 
quality and the industry is promising there 
Attempts have been made to promote the silk in- 
dustry in Kuangsi, Yunnan, and Shensi, but without 
con'^picuouB success 

Wild Silk Ihe leading piovinces ai’e Shan 
tung and Fengtieii The former diaws its supplies 
of cocoons from the latter, having ceased to be the 
laigo producer that it was many years ago The 
oak grown silk tiade of S E Manchuria (Fengtien) 
has made veiy great stndcs since the opcning*up 
of the region, and ^ieam filatuies aie now being 
gradually introduced into the district In Shan- 
tung, Chefoo is the centre of the reeling industry, 
there being now forty native and three foreign 
establishments at the port, which producesi 14,000 
piculs of raw wild silk annually The Shantung 
pongees, woven from wild silk, are exported in 
large quantities ; they are produced in the Liutuan, 
Chihsia, and Ninghai districts, and employ thou- 
sands' of peasants at the looms The Honan pongees 
are also well known; they are woven at Lusban, 
where wild silk is produced in the hills of the west 
of ihe province Some white and yellow silk is also 
produced in Honan A conriderable quantity of 
wild silk 18 also grown in Nortli Kueichou, in Tsun-i 
district ; the quality^ is not, however, good. 

China was, no doubt, the first country to orna- 
ment its silken web with a pattern; the figured 
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Chinese silks brought to Constantinople were there 
named “diapers,” but after the 12th century, when 
Damascus became celebrated for its looms, the name 
damask was applied to all silken fabrics richly 
wrought and curiously designed, and Chinese figured 
silks were included under this class* The designs 
used in weaving and embroidery aj'e of varied 
character and can be traced back to very ancient 
times — the silk weaver is the most conservative of 
artisans and continues to use all the old patterns 
The chief centies for the manufacture of silk 
piece goods, of which there are between two and 
three hundred kinds, are Canton, Shanghai, Nan- 
king, Soochow, and Hangchow Embroideries are 
a speciality of Canton Canton silk piece goods are 
said to be of a finer, softer texture than those 
furthci n.oith, and the handkerchiefs are parti- 
culaily good, ceitain sorts of silk not pioduced in 
Kuangtung arc imported from Ssuch‘uan and Tonkin 
to bo used in thisi manufa(ture Details of the 
texture of the principal fabrics may be found in 
the voluminous ('ustoms Eeport on Silk 

Production - At the beginning of the present 
century the annual production wum estirrhitcd at 
from 360,000 to 400,000 jiiculs (Prttii*h Consular 
Itvport on China, 1901) Two-thuds of the pio- 
duction of Cential C^hina are said to be retained for 
home c onMimption, and half of that of South China 
The total xalue of expoits abroad of silk and its 
products in 1916 was. Hk 'fls 111,000,000, being 
23^', of the value of all exports Of this sum, Raw 
White Silk, steam filatuie, represented almost half 
(Hk Tls 63,770,000, or piculs 65,813) 

King, in his Fanners of Forty Centunes, 
p 12, gives 120,000,000 lbs as a low chtiniate of the 
total annual production of silk in China; he (Quotes 
Hosie as "^tating the pioduction of Ssuch‘uan to be 
6,500,000 lbs 

The crop of mulberry leaves is ebtimated at 
roughly ten tons per acre, and in one case King 
(op cit p 314) found that 123 lb*! of leaves were 
required to pioduce one lb of silk, in Chekiang 
Thus 10 tons of leaves would pioduce 1,000 lbs of 
Silk, — the yield of one acre in a season 

The China Year Booh, 1916, gives the following 
specifications as used for export purposes 


JVi cetitage 
ot total 
value 


Cliiof ixirtB ot 
Original cxpoit 


1. Sillc, Raw, White 

2 Sillr, Raw, White . , 

(steaiu filature) 

3 Silk, Raw, Yellow 

4 Bilk, Raw, Wild 

3 SilkCocoonB 
a Bilk Waste 
7. Silk CoooonB, lefqie 

8 Bilk Piece Goodg . 

9 Shamiiuff I^ougecB 

10. Silk Ptottaetd, unclaiisod 


17 Soochow ; flhanghai I 
Hangchow 

8 1 Canton 8 &® 'o * Shiingbal 39% 

8 Kiaothow Chungking 

34%, Hankow 20° e 
8 Manchuria 61° q. Shantung 
31 

8 ShnnghiiH8°/o M«nc hurU 36% 
li Canton 36% , Chfitoo 17% 

0 « Chungking 93° 'o : Hankow 23% 
IB Canton 89% , Shanghai 38° 
fi Chef 00 63° /q , Klttochow 29% 

1 t'anton 46% , Shanghai I 6 O /5 

[N.S.] 


Customs Report, Special Series, No. 3, 1881, 
reprinted 1917 ; N. Shaw : Manchurian Tuseore 
Util, S W. Bushell . Chinese Art, H. B. Morse ; 
The Tirade and AdmtnisiraUon of the Chinese 
Empire, Customs and British Consular Reports, 
passim, 

SILVA, FELICIEN DA, Lin Fez It, 

a Jesuit Father, born in Portugal in 1578. He 
arrived at Nanking in 1605, and died there in 1614, 
Meanwhile he had been sent to Macao for his 
health's sake, and had laboured at Hangchow and 
Ch'ou chou jSt ^ . 

Havret La Stele cliritienne de Si-ngan-fou, li, 
p 25, note 

SILVER. See Minerals 

SIMON, G. EUGENE, was sent to China in 
1860 by the French Miuibter of Agriculture. He 
went up the Yangtze the next year with Admiral 
Hope and ('aptain Blakiston, In 1862 he went to 
the Noith and in 1863 to Ssuch'uan, returning to 
Fiance the next year. He retuined to be Consul 
at NingjJO and Foochow, then finally left China for 
Austialia Ho died in France, September 29, 1896 
His writings deal chiefly with agriculture and bank- 
ing A hbt of them is given in the 7'*ovng Pan, 
1896 

SINAE. The name of China lus known by 
sea,— the name which came west by the land route 
being Seiefa See China, 

Yule Mur to Polo, 3rd Ed Introd , p 12 

SINIM. A name found in Isaiah xhx, 12 
(“the land of Sinim”), and taken by many scholais 
as meaning China under its name ^ Ts‘in ; but 
modern opinion mostly rcgaids it as referring to 
Svene, (the modern Assouan). See China, 

SINITIC, a name used for the group of lan- 
guages spoken by races inhabiting Indo-C’hina and 
West China It was suggested by Captain C J 
Forbes and adopted by Major H R Davies 
Dames divides them into four families, i. Mon- 
Khmer , 11 Shan , ill Chinese , iv Tibeto-Burman 
All the languages of Yunnan and W Ssflch'uan 
are grouped under these four titles 

Other names used for tins whole group are 
Himalaic, Indo-Chinese, Polytonic and Monosyllabic 
Davies . Yunnan, p 336 

SINKIANG,®ra[ hstnchwng ^eeTurlestan 

SINK OF INIQUITY, an expression used of 
Shanghai by the Duke of Somerset in Parliament 
in 1869 It 18 not generally known that the aocusa- 
Jion was against the rommernal morality of the 
place The Duke’s authorities were naval officers 

The C’h amber of Commerce considered the 
question of officially noticing the bad language used, 
but w My let the matter drop 

Maclellan . Story of Shanghai, 
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SISTERS OF CHARITY. See Ftlfes de la 

Chariti^ Franc%»caine8 Mvisxonatres ; CanoBHtnmB. 

SITTAi a genus of the Family Sittidae; the 
Nuthatches; 6 species are known in China. These 
arOi Sitta sinensis, common in the central province! 
and rare in the north; found also in Formosa. 

8 monttum in the mountains of N.W. Fukien* 

8, amurensts, found in Manchuria and ae far 
sooth as Peking; S. yunnanensis and 8, magna 
taken in Yunnan and 8, vdlosa, common at Peking 
and still commoner at Jehol. 

David et Oustalbt : Les Oiseauz de la Chine; 
Anabatides. 

SI WANG MU, a title which occurs 

in ancient Chinese works and which has given rise 
to a remarkable variety of opinions among sinologues. 
The characters, simply translated, are west ling 
mother^ meaning Queen-mother of the West; but 
the puzzle is to know to whom or to what the term 
applied. This article can do no more than give the 
various solutions that have been suggested 

Mailes says it was a fabulous being of the 
female sex, and adds that modern writers take it as 
the name of a region or of a sovereign. Lsgge's 
translation of the Bamboo Books renders it western 
Wang-moo and the chtef of Wanq-moo Fabee, 
translating Lieh Tzd, gives die Mutter des West- 
lonxges. Hiuth translates it as mother of the 
western Itng, but again speaks of it as **a place, an 
imaginary abode of a fairy queen** ’ Eitel regards 
it as probably a mere transliteration of some non- 
Chinese name In translation he gives both the 
people Si-wang-mu and (the chief) of 8%-wang-mu, 
La Coupebzb thought it was the title of a line of 
sovereigns of the Wu-sun nations The early Jesuit 
missionaries thought it meant the Queen of Sheba, 
and Foeke has elaborated this theory Chwannes 
takes it as the name of a barbarous tribe, and De 
Geoot speaks of S% Wang -mu, a mystic Queen of 
the Sten or Immortals. The latest theory advanced 
by a foreign scholar is Giles’ identification of 
Si Wang Mxj and Hera (Juno). 

All references required in reading the above, 
with a study of Chinese allusions, and the exposition 
of Giles* theory, will be found in the article named 
below. 

Giles : Who was St Wang Mu? Adversaria 
Smica, p. 1 

SIX BOARDS, THE, The Boards 

of the Central administrations till towards the end 
of the Manchu dynasty. They were (1) K 
Shth pu, Board of Civil Office; (2) p SK Mu pu, 
Board of Bevenue ; (3) pu, Board of Cere- 
monies ; (4) ® Ptng pu, Board of War ; (6) Jfi] SB 

If sing pu, Board of Punishments; (6) Kung \ 

pu, Board of Works. 


Dependent on the Board of Ceremonies there 
was also the Board of Music, jR fK, Yo pu, 

SIX CLASSES OF CHARACTERS, ft liu 

shu, the division of written words according to their 
origin. (The six forms of characters, aeal, grass, 
etc., are called Itu Ft), The names of the six classes 
as translated by Hopkins are as follows; i. A jR 
Hsiang hsing, Pictorial ; li. tS Rt Chih shih. Indica- 
tive; lii. ^ ft Hui %, Suggestive compounds; iv. 
m S Msieh sheng, Phonetic ; v. Chia chieh, 

Adoptive ; vi IE Chuan chu, Deflected. 

The above English words are those Used by 
Hopkins in translating the TAu Shu Ku 
($ V ) ; but he also gives in an Introduction the 
various terms used for each class by Calleey, 
Wiluams, Summees, Schlegel, Mayees and Edkins, 
with these scholars* explanations and those of some 
Chinese writers. Speaking roughly the explanations 
may be given as follows; Class I includes the 
characters which are pictorial representations of 
objects ; Class II, characters which indicate actions 
O’* states, as ^ san, three, Ji shang above and 

below, Class III, characters made by a union 
of already known symbols, as H Ften, field, and 
h, strength, together making ^ nan, the male, 
(ho who works in the fields) ; Class IV, characters 
m which there is added a symbol to give the sound, 
as a carp, made of jR yil, fish and 3 

Class V, characters borrowed to stand for syllables 
having so far no written representative, as ^ ling, 
A chang, etc ; Class VI, characters inverted or 
turned round, with a new meaning, as Jj^ and 

Full references will be found in Hopkins* book 
Hopkins . The Six Scripts, (1881) ; Wibgee . 
Chinese Characters, 

SIX FORMS OF SCRIPT, liu *«, notto 
be confused with the Six Classes of Characters 
liu shu A * 

These are 1. Chuan A > character. 

2. Li H, the ancient or official text. 3. Chieh Rf 
the plain character. 4. Using ff, the cursive style 
5 T8‘ao If, the ‘grass* character. 6 Sung the 
Sung dynasty style, used in printing. 

Another classification is i, Ait win "Jf SCi 
ancient style ii, Ch*t tzH ^ ^ , exceptional charac* 
ters among the first, iii, Chuan or seal, iv, mu IR, 
the official text v, Li chuan mn, contorted seal. 
VI, Cheung shu A fi*® tadpole characters 

Mayiceb ; Chinese Header* s Manual, 

SIX KINGDOM PERIOD. See Seven Martial 
States 

SKINS. See Goatskins; Dogskins; Hides, 

SLAVERY. The evils of slavery in China 
are much lighter than those we associate with the 
institution in other lands ; there are no slave-uuMrketB 
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and no openly violent treatment of slaves. This is 
largely due^ no doubt, to the fact that master and 
slave are generally of the same race, and that 
slavery is an accidental condition into which anyone 
might fall, whatever his birth or position. 

Slaves are of three kinds . prisoners of war, 
those who are sold or self -sold into slavery; and 
those who are born slaves. 

The first kind are now rare. The second are 
contrary to law, but are very common. The sale 
may be for debt, a son, daughter, or even a con- 
cubine being thus sent into slavery. But the poverty 
of the common people is the chief cause of this 
class being numerous In times of famine especially, 
large numbeis of children are sold, partly to save 
their lives, partly because the price received may 
keep the rest of the family alive Many children, 
too, are kidnapped for the purpose of selling as 
slaves 

The fate of such is not of necessity very hard 
The boys, who are not the most numerous in this 
class, can only gam their freedom by purchase 
They have their 'pecvlmm and the master may even 
set them up in tiode that they may earn enough to 
become free Girl slaves are more numerous, 
because there is no class of hired domestic maid- 
servants in China They are seldom sold a second 
time, but at the suitable age are married off and 
thus become free 

The third kind, those born in slavery, supplies 
the recruits for theatres and brothels But by law 
a slave girl who bears a child to her master becomes 
tpso facto a secondary wife ; and at a master’s death, 
if the sons divide the property, all share equally, 
whether sons of wife, concubine or slave 

There was formerly a class of State slaves, 
consisting of criminals, rebels, etc. , but these now go 
into banishment instead of slavery. 

Biot : Memoir on the Condition of Slaves tn 
Chinn; Chinese Repository, vol xviii ; Parker . 
Chinese Family Law, Excursus No 6; Dyer Ball . 
Things Chinese, 

SLEEVE EDITION; corresponding to the 
foreign pocket edition; a small form of a book 
which can be hidden in the wide sleeve of a Chinese 
garment ; much used by dishonest students in 
examinations. 

SLIPPER BOAT, ^ Ung Ceng, a 

kind of covered boat for passengers, much used at 
Canton. Ita shape is somewhat like & Chinese 
slipper. 

SMITH, ARTHUR HENDERSON, D D. 

LL.D., a missionary of the American Board 
(Congregationalists) born in Vernon, Connecticut, 
in 1845. He reached China in 1872, and in 1878, 
was appointed to P*ang-chia chuang, Shantung, 
where he remained till 1905, when he gave up station 


work for literary and other labours, making his 
head-quarters at T'ung chou, Chihli. Dr. Smith 
is well known as the author of some popular books 
on China, including Chinese Characteristics, Village 
Life in China, China in Convulsion, etc. 

SMITH, GEORGE, a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, who reached Hongkong in 
September, 1844, with instructions to examine the 
possibilities of different stations. Before the end 
of 1346 health required his return to England. 
In 1849 he was consecrated as Bishop of the newly 
formed see of Victoria in China. He returned to 
Hongkong in 1850, spent a great deal of time 
vibiting the Treaty Ports, visited England again 
in 1855-6, again in 1860 left Shanghai for Japan, 
United States and England, returning to Hongkong 
in 1861, and finally retired from the duties of the 
bishopric and went to England in 1864 

[Wylie] : Memorials of Protestant Missionaries 
to China, 

SNAKES. See Reptiha, 

SNIPES. See Limicolae, 

SNUFF. It is said that snuff was introduced 
into China between a d 1660 and 1680 If so, 
“sr.uff-bottles” of an earlier reign than K*ang Hsi 
cannot be genuine or cannot be snuff-bottles. 
N C U li A S Journal, vol xx, p 97. 

SNUFF-BOTTLES are made of different 
varieties of stone, often exquisitely carved, of por- 
celain, glass, etc Attached to the stopper is a 
tiny spoon with which the snuff is placed on the 
thumb-nail See Snuff 

SOAP, JE fei tsao There are now many 
soap factories in different parts of China, but 
previously to the introduction of Western methods 
of manufacturirg the article, the Chinese chiefly 
depended for soap on the following three kinds of 
soap tiee, iiz . (1) Gymnocladus chinensis, a legu- 
minous tree whoso long brown pods contain a 
thick layer of brown tallow, with which clothes 
may be washed. Hosie states [Province of Si*u- 
ch*uan, p. 31) that the pods are also cut up very 
flne and ground into a paste with such perfumes as 
sandalwood, cloves, garoo, putchuk, rue, musk, 
camphor, etc , and then thoroughly mixed with 
honey The result is a dark substance of the con- 
sistency of soft soap, used by the fair sex as a 
cosmetic and by barbers as a salve. (2) Gleditsia 
sinensis, with black pods growing to a length of 
one foot, from the tallow in which a fine lathery 
soap IS obtained. (3) Sapindus mukorosei, the 
tallow of which is cleaner than that of the other 
two. From all three a lather is formed in either 
hot or cold water. 

Soap IS also obtained from an efflorescence which 
appears on the ground in the Lower Yellow River 
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region. It is boiled for some time^ the scum 
removed^ the useful pert sinking to the bottom^ and 
the water drained the residue being mixed with 
alkali. This is used for washing clothes only. 

A substitute for soap was t tzu )Sl said to 
be the sweetbread of animals, or according to Gilks, 
the hog’s caul. 

There are some thirty modern soap factories in 
China, of which eight are at Harbin and eight at 
Shanghai. The amount imported in 1916 was of 
the value Hk Tls. 2,535,307. 

SOAPSTONE. See 

SOAPTREE. Bee Soap, 

SOCIETE DU VERBE DIVIN, a German 
Congregation founded in 1875 The chief seminary 
IS at Steyl in Holland; hence it is often called the 
Steyl Mission The members take the three vows 
and generally no more They are exclusively Ger- 
man or Austrian The same founder instituted 
in 1889 the Society of Servants of the Holy Spirit, 
a Society of Sisters who undertake work among 
women, manage orphanages, gills’ schools, etc. The 
Steyl Mission m China has the Vicanat of S Shan- 
tung, the European priests number 66 and the 
Christians 86,150 

SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 

Christian and Geneial Knowledge See Christian 
Literature Society, 

SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 

Useful Knowledge in China, a Society founded in 
Canton in 1834 At a meeting of residents, 
November 29, the Society was constituted on ihe 
proposition of Mr Gutzlaff and Mr. Metres in; 
James Matheson was made President, Briocman 
and Gutzlaff, Chinese secretajiies and J 11 
Morrison, English secietary J F Davis, Ehq , 
H M. Chief Superintendent in China and all the 
foreign consuls were invited to become honorary 
members. 

A full account of the bu<!iness at this and a 
subsequent meeting, with regulations of the Society, 
etc , will be found in the Chinese Repository, 
Chinese Repository . vol lu, p 378 

SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE WORD. See 

Svoiite du Verhe Divin de Steyl 

SODA LANDSII4 chien U. A large amount 
of land in Chihli and Shantung is covered with a 
white deposit which has been analysed into Sodium 
chloride 28 8%, Sodium carbonate, 12 4%, and 
Sodium sulphate, 63 8%. Most of the sulphate 
having been removed by evaporation the rest is 
used for bleaching textiles and as a mordant in 
dyeing cotton, etc. 

Such land is of course unfertile. 


SOERIO, JUAN, SJInlK (or «), an early 
Jesuit missionary, born in Portugal in 1566. He 
entered the Society in 1584, and after completing 
his studies in India, arrived at Nanch^ang fu in 
1595 

After twelve years of difficulties, ill-health and 
much loneliness, he died in August, 1607, and was 
bulled in Macao 

Havret La Stele chritietine de Si mjan fov, i, 
p 13, note 

SOLA, from Hindustani shola, the name of a 
plant, and of the pith of that plant which is used 
for making pith hats and other protection against 
the sun’s rays. The word has nothing to do with 
the English word Solar See Topee, 

SOMNAMBULISTS. Bee Clairvoyants 

SON OF HEAVEN, a title by whiih the 

supreme luler in (/hina was always called, whether 
his other title was Emperor King 2 > August 
Emperor ^ He was supposed to hold his office 
by direct a].)pointmenit from above and to be God’s 
vicegeiont on caith It has been in use from the 
ejiltOht iiintvs . e,q. Yu calls himself thus in one of 
his speeches found in the Shu Chitiq It may be 
compared with the Sioytiojc of Homer, the 

liatin dirws and many other titles used m the East 
Sec Imperial Titles 

Giles Glossaiy of Reference 

SONOROUS STONE, THE, Bee Musical 

Inbtrunients, 


SOOCHOW, Su chou, an important city 

of Kiang^u, sixty miles west of Shanghai, with 
which it IS (onnectod by lail, and forty miles south 
ot the Yangtze Its population is about half a 
million It IS celebrated for its wealth and beauty, 
so that the Chinese proverb says ‘Above is heaven, 
below are Soochow and Hangchow ’ Silks, satins 
and gauze aie produced theie, there are some cotton 
mills and a large trade in rice The Grand Canal 
passes it and its waterways arc abmndant It was 
opened to foreign trade after the Chino- Japanese 
war 111 1896 Till A n 473 it was the capital of the 
Wu ft kingdom. 1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 2,464,279 2,981,553 

Net Chinese ,, 998,356 914,923 

Exports . 12,471,801 12,871,347 


Total Hk Tls 15,934,436 16,767,823 

SOOCHOW CREEK, ftjfiit Woosung River; 
an affluent of the Huangpu, (q v ), which debouches 
in the foreign settlement of Shanghai. It was 
formerly the main stream, giving easy access to 
Soochow. 

SOOCHOW UNIVERSITY, belonging to thd 
Methodist Episcopal (South) Mission was organised 
in 1900, under a charter of the State of Tennessee. 
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Land was bought in the same year, the Governor of 
the Province assisting in the negotiations, and the 
gentry subscribing liberally. 

The University was founded on three earlier 
Ir Btitutions First, a school opened undei a Chinese 
teacher in Soochow in 1872, which afterwards 
enlarged into Bvfiington Institute with the Rev 
A. P Paekbb as first Piosident. All teaching was 
done in Chinese. 

In 1899, this school was merged into the Anglo- 
Chinese College, Shanghai, with Dr. Parkeii as 
head This Anglo>Chmese College had been started 
by Dr. Y. J Allen in 1884, and was itself a union 
ot two smaller schools A third institution was a 
school opened in 1896 in Soochow by Dr D L 
Andeuson in response to the glowing demand for 
Enghsli This school closed during the Boxer re- 
bellion, was ro-opened in 1901 as the Acadteinic 
Department of the new Univorssity, and I>i 
Anderson was its PicBident till his death in 1911 
After this the two colleges at Shanghai and Soochow 
were united at the latter place, the head c>f the 
lonner, Dr John \V Cline, becoming Prebideiit 

The University offers four years’ coiuses in 
Arts, Science and J^aw, and giants the degiees of 
BA, M A , B Sc and LL B The Department 
of Law is situated at the old Anglo-Chmose College 
in Shanghai There arc three middle st bools, in 
Soochow, Shangliai and Ilu-chow, leading to the 
College course The Bible School at Sungkiarg, 
and all the Primary and Higher Piimaiy Schools 
of the Mission aie branch schools of the University, 
to which they aie designed to lead up 

The Soochow University campus co\crs fourteen 
acres The principal buildings are Allen Hall and 
Anpeuson Hall, and there are six icsidcncea and four 
dormitoiies on the campus, as well as 8e\cn dornii- 
tories outside There is also a water plant which 
serves the whole Methodist Mission community 

The students run a school for pcxir boys, (ninety 
I'upils) in which they teach without remuneiation, 
and for financing which they are responsible 

In January, 1917, the University reported : — 


Foreign professors 11 

Chinese professors 18 

Other Chinese assistants 4 

Students in the three Middle 

Schools . . 530 

Collegiate students : — 

Arts and Sciences . . 71 

Law . . 14 


See Methodist Eptscofal {Sovih) Misnon, 

SOUTH CHIHLI MISSION. 

Headquarters » — Ta-ming fu ( ® ) Chihli 
Entered China j 1896. 

This undenominational Mission was begun by 
the coming to China of Pastor and Mrs, Horace 


W. lIouLoiNG, from the U S A, in 1896. Spending 
the winter in Tientsin, a conference of missionaries 
told Mr, Houlding of Kuang-p*ing fu and Ta-ming 
lu in extreme Southern Chihli, with approximately 
twenty listen cities wholly unoccupied Upon his 
fiibt tour into this region, on October 17, 1897, he 
met a solitary Chinese Chritstian from near Shanghai, 
baptized many years before by the London Mission- 
ary Society in I lentsin, who for eighteen years had 
been in Ta ming fu praying for a missionary to 
come This incident fixed the headquarters of the 
futuie nnsfeion, and, though permanent residence 
could not be effected until after the Boxer outbroak, 
a gloat dual of itinerating was done by Mr. 
Hottlding, by harrow and on foot, both in South 
(Jhihli and South-western Shantung, while wuth a 
leather accompanying him he pursued the study of 
the language Eighty thousand poitions of Scriptures 
wcio sold, and there was a widespread distribution 
of tracts Driven out by the Boxers in 1900, with 
the loss of all their personal projierty, in 1901 Mr. 
and Mrs IIoulping returned with a party of 
fourteen new missionaries, representing seven diverse 
denoniniatioiiB, inooi p orated as the South Ohihli 
Mission, w’hen Pao-ting fu became their temporary 
lebidcnce, property being there given to the Mission 
by the Chinese government in perpetual lease 

In the winter of 1902-3 Ta-mmg fu was first 
o((upied cis a residential station, and the following 
iiutunin all mo\ed there. To a email property 
piiuha'sed just befoic the holocaust of 1900, which 
had not been destroyed, — one ot two in the whole 
ol North China to be spared, — adjoining property 
wa^ now easily added by purchase, making a com- 
r.Kydioiis < ompound of some three English acres 

In 1903 chow g ^ was opened, especially 
as a lailwuy ‘‘tation on the Peilian railway was then 
being built, Woihsien was made a station, and 
Ts‘ao chow fu, Shantung, was also opened this year, 
w'oik having been begun there five yeaia before in 
itbpoiibc to an appeal from the city itself 

In 1904 Lin-ming kuan KStSlW opened as 
a residence station by tlie pur chase of the palace 
once (xcupied by the late Empress Dowager. 

In 1905 Kuang p‘ing lisien IJJ Vl!S Kuang- 
pfiiig fu JSJ ^ )fif were opened, and also Ts*ao hsien 
11 Shantung, and K‘ai chow in Chihli, which last 
two have since been handed over to two Mennomte 
Missions respectively. 

In 1906, centrally located property was pur- 
chased in K‘ai-feng fu, 03 the capital, the 

first case of purchase by Protestant missionaries in 
that tlien very anti-foreign city. After resident 
work of a year or two the place was sold and the 
wrork handed over to the American Baptist Misenon, 
South. 

Since the return in 1901 more than threescore 
missionary workers have come, and several Missions 
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have hived off from the S. C. M,, notably the 
Mennonite work in South-westeim Sbantong, the 
Ebenezer Mission of Honan and the National 
Holiness Association in W. Shantung. 

A somewhat distinctive feature xn the work was 
begun in 1904-5, when nearly fifty small farms were 
bought up close outside Ta-ming fu city and noit far 
from the Wei Biver, for a Schools-Campus, called 
now by the foreigners “The Farm” andi by the 
Chinese “The Gospel Villages.*’ This constitutes 
a tract of over 100 English acres, a place for schools 
and for summer conferences, and a rendezvous for 
the workers during the heat of summer without 
leaving the heart of the field. To this end, some 
thousands of forest and shade trees were set out, 
and there are orchard fruit trees, vegetable gardens 
and a dairy. Any possible income is to go to the 
schools, and opportunity is thus given to students 
for self-help. At one end is tlie Girls* School, and 
not far from the centre the Boys’ School and Train- 
ing school work, with the Chapel, the Headquarters 
Offices, Printing Press and Colportage Building, 
Beceiving Home for Missionaries and residences. 

The Mission is entirely evangelical, and all its 
industrial and other activities have the one aim of 
bringing the Gospel to the Chinese. It is a “faith 
mission,” its agents* salaries not being guaranteed 
by any Board in the home-land ; the missionaries 
share pro rata m what remains after the general 
mission expenses have been met, within a modest 
maximum. No Chinese are directly engaged by tbi 
Mission as pastors and evangelists, all monies sub- 
scribed for the support of such being handed over 
to the native elders to control For other dis 
tinctive principles the Handbook of the, South 
Chihli Musion may be consulted. 

In 1917, the Mission has six I'esident stations 
with 27 missionaries. 

SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 

Foreign Mission Board of the. 

Headqnartera . — ^Richmond, Va , U.S A. 

Entered Chtna^ 1845. 

Works in Kuangtung, Kuangsi, Kiangsu, Shan- 
tung, Anhui and Honan, and is divided int6 four 
Missions. 

South China Mieaion. — The first missionaries of 
this Society to China were the Revs. S. C. Cloptok 
and Gsorgk Pbakcv who arrived in Canton m 1845. 
These and other workers who followed either died 
or retired' through broken health, and the work was 
not permanently established till 1854. Ying-tak 
% K, the centre for Hakka work, was opened in 
1890, and Shiu-hing Rl K in 1905, as also the 
port of Kongmoon (ir)> ^Hile Macao itself, which 
had been opened for a time from 1836 by a Baptist 
missionary from the Southern States, was re- 
occupied. 


Two stations are also worked in Kuangsi, vh, 
Wu-chow on the West Biver (1890), and 

Kuei-lin (1895). 

Canton City has from the beginning been 
the prmcipal centre and in 1907 a new compound 
was occupied in the eastern suburbs, which com- 
prises nearly thirty English acres, having buildings 
for the Graves Theological Seminary, with a total 
enrolment of one hundred and six students and also 
the Girls* Boarding School, Women’s Training 
School, Kindergarten, Boys’ Academy, and Or- 
phanage— the two last-named institutions owned and 
managed by the Chinese Baptists. In ten years the 
combined attendance at these institutions has about 
trebled. Near the compound are also the School 
for Blind Girls, supported by individual gifts, and 
the China Baptist Publication Society, the property 
of the American Baptists, North and South. 

The Mission’s sphere of activity includes some 
50,000 square miles of the territory of Kuangtung and 
Kuangsi. Its work is conducted along evangelistic, 
educational, medical, and literary lines, with the 
evangelistic work well in the lead. There are 
seventy out-stations, tweqty-five ordained Chinese 
and forty-three churches. 

Central China if ission *— The work was begun 
by the Rev and Mrs. Matihew T. Yates, who 
landed in Shanghai in 1847. In 1848, a doctor 
(Dr J. S James) and his wife, who were appointed 
to this station, went down in the schooner Paradox 
which capsized when entering Hongkong harbour 
in a sudden storm. Among later arrivals in 
Shanghai were the Rev and Mrs. T. P. Crawford 
who after eleven years went to Shantung and 
ultimately helped to form tho American Gospel 
Baptist Mission 

From 1863, through the ill-health or removal 
of other workers Dr. and Mrs. Yates were left 
alone in Shanghai for over twenty years. The 
chapel inside the native city was burnt down by 
the T*ai P‘ing rebels, but the foreign community 
contributed Taels 3,CXX), to help rebuild it, and 
mission funds wore not used. At one tune 
Dr Yates had to take a furlough through ill-health, 
when Mrs. Yates and a native pastor kept the work 
going. 

In 1883, work was begun at Chinkiang and 
Soochow, and from the former place a station was 
started at Yangchow in 1891, where medical work 
was begun in 1901. In 1912, the Mission placed 
a medi^ man on the staff of the Union Medical 
College at Nanking. 

The attitude of the Mission towards educational 
work was for many years vacillating, and it was 
not till 1890 that a permanent character was given 
to it, when a girls’ boarding school was opened 
ait the Rifle Butts, Shanghai. Four years lata*, 
one for boys followed, since enlarged. Great 
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advances have been made in the decade 1907-17. 
Daring this period the Mission has built m Shanghai 
the Eliza Yates Academy for GirlS| the Grace 
Baptist Church, the Ming Jang School for Boys, 
and Kading Church; in Soochow, a new church 
edifice, the Yates Academy for Boys, the Wei Ling 
Academy for girls, and the Women’s Bible School; 
in Chnikiang, two new residences (besides assisting 
to build a nuonber of churches) ; in Yangchow, two 
hospitals and a physician’s residence, and a Girls’ 
Academy; and in Nanking a residence for a 
physician. 

In October, 1907, the Mission, in co-operation 
with the East China Mission, A.B.F.M.S , opened 
in rented quarters in Shanghai a Seminary, of 
which the Bev. B. T. Break, D.D , was the first 
president. The seminary was transferred to new 
permanent quarters at the Point soon afterwards 
and the College shortly thereafter was also opened. 

The Bev. P. J. White, D.D , of the A B F.M.S , 
is now the president of these joint institutions. 

Shantung Mission . — The work began in 1860, 
when the Bev. and Mrs. J L Holmes and the 
Bev J. B. Hartwell arrived in Chefoo, and in 
1861, Mr. Hartwell proceeded to T^ng chow, fifty 
miles west of Chefoo. The gentry were exceedingly 
hostile, and though one house had already been 
rented before they were aware, they prevented any 
other being rented or sold to the foreigner. In 
the autumn of 1861, the province was overrun by 
Nien-fei a m Mr. Holmes believed them 

to be connected with the T‘ai P‘ing rebels, with 
whom he had had intercourse in the south, and, with 
a member of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Mission, went out to expostulate with them. Both 
men were murdered, their bodies being found a week 
later. The state of the country was terrible, villages 
were burning every night, and the city gates were 
barricaded for some time. When they were opened, 
the little chapel was filled with wounded whom 
the foreigners tended, thereby removing a great 
deal of prejudice among the common people 

Next year, the first church was organized, pro 
bably the first Protestant community north of 
Shanghai. 

In 1863, the Crawfords arrived and attempting 
to occupy a house which had been procured through 
a native, the gentry got a mob together, but a 
riot was happily averted. 

The Civil War caused funds and reinforcements 
to fail, and the work was hindered by the workers 
having to find other ways of supporting themselves 
In 1867, robbers again ravaged the region, and in 
1870 the missionaries had to retire on Chefoo because 
of the excitement occasioned by the Tientsin 
massacre. 


In 1885 Huang-hsien jit U* 9xid FTng-tu^S 
were occupied as foreigners’ centres, the latter place 
bemg opened through two lady workers. In 1902 
the prefectural city of Lai-chou Ijg ^ was entered 
and Chefoo, which had been closed since 1875, wai 
re-opened in 1906. The latest station to be occupiec 
IS Lai-yang JK IA* (1915). 

The work has always been mainly evangelistic, 
Schools for boys and girls were started m Tdng-chov 
m the early sixties, but in the period 1883-1893 fin 
policy of the Mission was so changed that all schooli 
were closed and all native assistants dismissed. I 
was hoped by thus avoiding all extraneous induce 
ments to the Chinese to accept Christianity that ; 
real spiritual church might be built up. Finally 
the Gospel Mission broke off from the parent Society 
and the old lines of work were renewed on th 
return of Dr Hartwell from U.S. A in 1893, afie 
eighteen years’ absence. Next year, a boarding schoc 
for girls was opened in Teng-chow, and later on th 
native church opened a school for boys. Huang 
hsien and P‘ing-tu both have middle schools, th 
former making a speciality of industrial work 
There are girls* schools at P‘ing-tu and Chefoo. I 
1903, a training school for preachers was started 
it was removed to Huang-hsien in 1906 and thei 
IS also a school for women helpers in Lai-chou ft 
opened in 1906. 

Medical work is carried on at Huang-hsien 
P*ing-tu and Lai-chou fa, each place having 
hospital. A medical class is conducted at Huan£ 
hsien. 

During the decade 1907-1917 the membership c 
the mission has increased many-fold, and of the fiftj 
seven churches reported in January, 1917, eleve 
are the result of the propaganda of the nativ 
church itself in Western Shantung, Manchuria, an 
Shansi, the preachers being wholly Chinese. I 
1915, the Christian community built itself a chore 
in the country between Chefoo and T4ng-cho 
costing $10,000 Mez. 

Interior Mission — This was started in 1904 I 
the Bev. and Mrs. W W. Lawton, (from Chinkianj 
and the Bev. Ettoene Sallee who settled at Chdnj 
chow in Honan, being guided in their choi< 

of a centre by the fact thait at that time no Pih 
testant missionaries or native evangelists wei 
working within a considerable radios of this citi 
K^ai-f^ng fu, the capital, was opened in 1908. 

Po-chow Ai M ^ Anhui, is the third centra 
having been transferred from the Gospel Missic 
in 1910. 

In addition to evangelistic and church worl 
there are at Ch^ng-chou a hospital, and Women 
Bible Training Home (both built in 19091, and 
boys* school (bought in 1916). At X*ai-f6ng 1 
there are a girls* school (built 1910) and one 
I boys (built 1915), both of them of higher grade. 
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Statistics for 1917 

Foreign Missionaries . . 170 

Chinese Staff 733 

Communicants .. . 19^503 

$0YA« See Btan, Soyct, 

SOY . made from the bean Soya htsptda, of 
which there are many varieties. A sauce which is 
called in Chinese chtang yu 0 is pronounced 
aho yu in Japan, Being imported into Europe from 
Japan it has become known there as soy or some 
similar name. 

The value of this bean especially in cases of 
diabetes has been recognised in Europe, at least in 
France , but the Soya bread does not seem to be 
popular. T'oung Pao, 1894, p. 140 

SPAIN AND CHINA. See Spanish Edations 
with China, 

SPA LAC I DAE, a Family of the liodentia, con- 
sisting of the Molerats. The following are the 
species known in Northern China, 

Myonpalax canms, in Kansu; M. c. shansetu^, 
;n N Shensi and Ordoa; ilf fontanten, in Chihli; 
M, fontanus in Shansi; M, psilurus, in Inner 
Mongolia; M snuthn, and M roihschilih, both in 
S W. Kansu 

SovvERBV : Eccent Eescochee^ etc , Journal, 
K.C.B.E A S , vol. xlvii. 

SPANISH RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

The Bull of Pope Alexander VI gave to Spam in 
1493 all lands discovered beyond a longitude one 
hundred leagues west of the Azores Spain was 
thereafter fully occupied with the Amorican con- 
tinent, while Portugal turned eastward aind fouiiidiod 
the trade with China In 1521 Magellan landed in 
the Philippines and Spam actually took possiession 
of them in 1565 In 1598 the Spaniards sought 
trade with Canton, but the Portuguese from then 
vantage ground worked against them with the 
Chinese, just as they afterwards did against the 
English and Dutch Permission was given to tho 
Spaniards, how^ovor, to trade between Manila and 
Pmal ), a port twelve leagues from Canton. 
They introduced two valuable things to China, the 
Mexican dollar and vaccination In 1571 Legaspi, 
having conquered tho Philippines, compelled tho 
natives to restore to some shipwre<'ked Chinese their 
property Tho result of this kindness was that 
Chinese products were brought from Fukien and 
paid for with Mexican silver As to vaccination, 
it was introduced m 1803. 

The history of these relations is disfigured by 
two great massacres of Chinese in the Philippines. 
In 1602 there were 20,000 Chinese in Manila and only 
800 Spaniards. Rightly or wrongly tho Chinese were 
suspected of plots and were nearly all killed. In 
1639, the Chinese being 33,000, anothea: massacre 


took place, in which, in four months, about 22,000 
Chinese perished. 

The Spaniards opened a factory in the North 
of Formosa, but it was destroyed by the Dutch. 

A diplomatic mission started for Peking in 
1580, but was turned back to Manila from Canton. 
They sent no other embassy till 1847, and their first 
treaty with China is dated 1864, when the treaty of 
Tientsin was signed, being very similar to the 
British Tientsiin treaty. 

A second treaty, in 1877, dealt entirely with 
/loolie emigration to Cuba. 

Morse . International EdationSf etc , Martin ; 
China^ 

The following is a complete list of the Repre- 
senttitives of Spam, resident in Peking, from the 
time w'hen the Legation was first established to the 
present day 

II E. Sefior Quevedo . . .. 1868 — 1869 

„ Don Adolfo Paxot . 1870-— 1870 

„ Sefior Perera . 1871 — 1872 

„ Sefior Farodo 1875 — 1875 

Don Carlos A. Espana 1877 — 1880 

„ Don Tibdrcio Rodriguez 1881—1883 

„ Don Leopoldo Alba Salcedo 1884 — 1886 

„ Don Tiburcto Rodriguez . . 1886 — 1889 

,, Don JosF Delavat 1892 — ^1894 

„ J. B. de CoLOGAN 1895—1902 

,, Don Manuel de Carcek (Chargd d* Affaires 
from 1902—1906, Minister Plenipotentiary 
from 1905-1910) 

„ Don Luis Pastor y de Mora 1910 to dote 

SPIRITS, (dihtillod) See IFt/ic. 

SPOONBILLS. See Herodiones. 

SPRING AND AUTUMN ANNALS. See 

Ch'tu 

SQUEEZE. A slang term meaning the com- 
mission taken by all servants buying for their 
masters, extoition, peculation, etc. The first re- 
corded ufce oi the word in this sense is in a letter 
from Catchpole (<? v ) to the Directors of the East 
India Company. 

SQU I R R EL. See Sciuridcs, 

SSUCH'UAN, ;il, four streams; the largest 
by far of the Eighteen Provinces Its area is 
218,533 sq. miles, and its population from forty- 
five to fifty millions It owes its name to the nvers 
Ya-lung, Min, Ch'ung and Chia-ling. On the west 
it adjoins Tibet, and the boundary la not distinct. 
In tho west are lofty ranges of mountains up to 
19,000 feet high, and there is high ground to the 
noith, the land sloping to the south-east. The 
sacred Mount Omei (10,160 ft ) lies on the edge 
of the western ranges. The one-fourth of the 
province which is not mountain is a tableland of 
red sandstone, known as the Red Basin. This 
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IS broken by many small hills and contains few 
plains, the Ch‘eng-tu Plain (q v,) being the most 
important. The principal rivers are those named 
above, together with the Yangtze, which has a long 
course within the province and is navigable in the 
eastern part. Silk, tea, nco, sugar, hemp, wax, tim- 
ber, oranges, etc , are the chief agricultural produce, 
and there are coal, iron, petroleum and other mine- 
rals The Ssuch‘uan flora and fauna are very rich 
The population to the west and south is chiefly 
non-Chinesc, hut consists of Lolo, Mantzfl, Si tan 
and other tribes, some more or less independent. 
There are also many Tibetans 

Ch‘eng-tu (q V ) is the capital j it has a popul- 
ation of about half a million Sungpan, Tachionlu, 
Kiating (150,000), Chungking (q o ), Wanlision 
(140,000) and IJatang are other places of importance 
Chungking is the only open port 

The literary name for the piovinco is Si 

SSU HAO, m ti- See Four Leaders 

SSU I KUAN, ^ ^ Four TrandaLwm 
College; an old College tor the study of foreign 
languages. The character t la instead of the 
earlier ^ % foreigner, and the expiesaion *V5w ^ pt] 
would mean all non-Chmese languages 

The College in its modern form was founded 
in the Yuku Lo reign, a.d 1407, and was put under 
the supervision of the Han lin Yuan It had charge 
of all intercourse with foreign nations and one of 
its principal duties was to tram interpreteis Alt 
first eight languages were taught. .K*ang Hsi 
caused vocabularies of these tongues to bo made, 
but only portions were published. Manuscript 
vocabularies aie exceedingly rare. 

IIiRTH The Chinese Oriental College^ Journal, 
N.C B.R A.S,, vol xxii 

SSU-MA CHMEN, til , was tile son of 
SsO'MA T‘an, and his successor m the offico of 
Grand Astrologer (See Ssu-rna T'aii), On the 
sou devolved the work of completing, if not the 
whole work of writing, the Historical Memoirs CE 
for which the father had done much in the way of 
collecting material. Tho woik was not only the 
first attempt made by the Chinese to give a complete 
view of the whole of Chinese history (to the date 
of its writing, but has been the norm of all tho 
succeeding ‘'dynastic histones,*' and in complete 
sets of these it always occupies the first place. 
Its value IS great, not only when compared with its 
successors, but when compared with any early 
history. Its greatest worth to-day may be thought 
to be a demerit m itself : it has preserved, intacd, 
and not assimilated, much of the material extant 
when it was written, but now only to be found in 
its pages. Neither father nor son could have 
written go thrilling a story of the struggle for empire 


that ensued after the death of Ch'in Shih Huanq Ti 
as did Lu Chia, or such a masterpiece of historical 
philosophising as did Chia I on that same struggle. 
But for Ssu-MA Ch'ien's embodiment of both these 
works they would' have been lost. 

Tho work is divided into five mam divisions, 
subdivided into 130 chapters thus ; — 

rnncipal Annals . . . . 12 chapters. 
Chronological Tables ... 10 „ 

Treatises . . .... 8 ,, 

Feudal State Annals ... 30 * „ 

Biographies 70 „ 

One sad event m Ssfi-MA Ch'ien’s personal 
history must be related. In B.c 99, a friend of the 
historian’s, Li Ling, obtained the command of 5,000 
tioojis with which to make a subordinate attack on 
the Hbiung nu Tartars The emperoir had mis- 
givings at tho semi-independent command which 
was thus entruisted to Li. Li’s superior in command 
probably had more than misgivings At any rate, 
when Lr with his 5,000 was opposed by 80,000, the 
genci'al sent him no help. Few more heroic retreats 
in history have been recorded than that in which 
four hundred out of the five thousand won their way 
bade to the shelter of the Great Wall , amongst them, 
however, w’as not thou* captain. The emperor was 
tuiious, and his time-serving courtiers heaped con- 
tumely on the vanquished hero, who had been 
Ctiptiircd, but was still aJivo, Ssu-ma Ch‘ien 
biaved both emperor and courtiers and made a 
spirited defence of his friend For this he was 
handed over to the Board of Punishment for suit- 
able sentence Unable to find either a powerful 
piotector or even money enough for tlio customary 
“fine” — oi bilbo, wliichovor it may have been, — ^he 
was condemned to the most humiliating of mutila- 
tions In later days, in a very pathetic letter to a 
fiiond who was condemned to the same punishment, 
he exphiins why it was that he chose the humiliation 
rather than suicide , filial piety compelled him to 
piolong Ins life m order to complete the great 
history for which tho father had made such pre- 
paiation 

One ad\ antage that Ssd ma Cii'ien possessed 
over almost all of his fellow-countrymen who have 
written histoiy w^as that of an adventurous nature, 
which delighted m travel wherever travel could add 
f.o the lore ho collected Although he made no such 
use of the geogtaphy as does a modern historian, he 
di 3 use tho legends and local stories he was thus able 
to collect. 

He was born about B.c. 145 and died between 
86 and 74. 

Chwankes : Mimoires Eistoriques de Se-ma 
Tsien; WytiE : Notes on Chinese Literature; 
Giles : Biog, Dictionary ; Wabhek : Chavannts* 
Edition, etc , N.0.B.R,A.S., vol. xlvii ; ft IG, c 130. 

[G.a.W.] 
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Ss 6>MA KUANG.ISA^, a celebraied 
writer, bom a.d. 1019 in Honan. He wae MiniAter 
of State for some years, but retired into private 
life at Lo-yang to do the great work of his life, 
the History of China from the 5th century b.c. to 
the 10th century a n. It was finished in 1084 and 
entitled T^unq Chitn, He 

produced other historical works and a dictionary, 
and died in 1086. 

SSO-MA T<AM, 81 A K, was the father of 

Ssfi-BIA Ch'isn and sharer with his son in the great 
historical work noticed under the latter name. 
He collected much of the material, but it is 
impossible to say whether he did any of the actual 
writing. Both father and son held the office called 
iT'fli Shxh Kung^ translated Grand Astro- 
logue by Chavankes. (Legge’s term is Grand Be- 
corder; Biot's, Grand Annalist) While the aon 
was a very ardent Confucianist, the father was an 
equally strongly convinced’ Taoiat (in days when 
Taoism was of a pure type scarcely known to-day). 
He held a high opinion of his office, — ^higher, it 
would seem, than most of hia contemporaries 
After a large number of victories which resulted 
in great additions to the empire, the emperor 
WiJ Ti, wished to offer up a special thanksgiving. 
To that end, an ancient form of service on T*ai shan 
was revived. The Grand Astrologer had no small 
share in the preliminary arrangements and would 
doubtless have taken a considerable part in the 
service itself. He was journeying in the emperor's 
suite to the sacrifice when he was seized with an 
illness that soon terminated fatally, (b c 110). 

Chavaknes ; htstortgues de Se-ma 

tsten, vol. i, c. 1 (i) ; Giles : Diet.; Maihbbs : 

Chtnest header's Manwd; Wylie . Notes on Chinese 
Literature; SH ». c 130. 

SSO PU HSIANG, ja 7 Chinese name 

for the Elapbure, (g.v.). 

ssd) SHU, ea a- see OUuiiet. 

STANDING COUNCIL, THE; ihe roper- 
cargoes sent out annually to Canton by the East 
India Company prior to 1770 constituted a Council 
with this name. See Suj^e/rcargoes, 

STAR-ANISE OIL, (see Aniseed). The tree 
flourishes best in a moast climate, and especially on 
hillsides with a red day-schist sod. The plants 
should at first be well sheltered fr(»n the sun, and 
then require a great deal of attention until the 
8tb or 10th year. The fruit appears between the 
10th and 15th years, and durmg a period of 20 to 
25 years the trees are in their prime, amdi should 
produce two crops a year. Five tons of green fruits 
per hectare (2.47 acres) is a good yield for a mature 
plantation. The fanners are now beginning to distil 


the leaves if the crop is badj these yield a tenth 
as much oil as the fruits. 

The export in 1916 was pds. 10,473, value 
Tls. 232,864. The import amounted to Tls. 243,763. 

Journal d* Agriculture tropicole, 1914, pp. 14, 40. 

STAR BEACH, the foreign name for Hoshiga- 
ura, the finest watering-place in Manchuria, six 
miles west of Dalny (Dairen) and connected with it 
by an electric tramway. 

STARLINGS. See Stumidae. 

STAUNTON, GEORGE THOMAS, Sir, son of 
Sir G. Leonabd Staunton, was born near Salisbury, 
May 26, 1781. In 1792, he accompanied his father 
to Chiiba as page io Earl Macartney. Before em- 
barking, aiidi on the voyage, he learned Chmeee 
from the two interpreters, who were Chinese 
students from Bita’s Chinese College at Naples. 
He was the only foreigner in the embassy who 
could speak to the Emperor direct. In April, 1798, 
he became a writer in the East India Company’s 
factory at Canton. In JaiiAiary^ 1801, he succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and in 1804 was promoted to be 
superc argo. The next year he translated mto 
Chinese a treatise on vaccination, thus introducing 
the subject to China. It is also said to have been 
introduced by the Spanish in 1803. In 1806, he 
became Interpreter and m 1816, Chief of the factory. 
In that year, he was appomted a 'King's Commis- 
sioner of embassy' to proceed with Earl Amherst 
and Sir H. Ellis to Peking (See Amherst Mission). 
He returned to England that year, and later was 
a member of the East India Committee In 1823, 
he and II T Colebrooke founded the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, to which he presented 3,000 Chinese 
volumes Ho died in London. August 10, 1859. 

His works referring to China are 1. Miscel- 
laneous Notices relating to China and our Com- 
mercted Intercourse with that Country, (1822). 
2 Notes of Proceedings and Occurrences during the 
Biitish Embassy to Pehtn, (1824). 3. The Lamenta- 
tion of Sir G. Stan-Ching-quot, Mandarin of the 
Celestial Empire, (in verse), 18^. 4, Bemarhs on 
the British Belations with China and the proposed 
plan for improving them, (1836). 6. An Inquiry 

into the proper Mode of rendering the word God 
in translating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese 
Language, (1849). 6. Observations on our Chinese 
Commerce, (1860). He edited Mendoza's History 
foi’ the Hakluyt Society ; he translated from Chinese 
Ta Tsing Leu Lee under the title The Penal Code 
of China, and the Narrative of the Chinese Embassy 
to the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars. He also 
revised GfiTZLArv’s Life of Taou Kwang* 

[Boase] in Dictionary of National Biography. 

STAVELEY, CHARLES WILLIAM DUNBAR, 

was bom in England on December 18, 1817. 
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He entered the army, and for three years from 1846 
he WM Assistant Military Secretary at Hongkong, 
where hie father wae m command* He was in the 
Crimean War, and in 1860 commanded a brigade 
in Michel’s Division and was present at the 
taking of Taku. In 1862, he was left m command 
of those British forces which remained in China, 
and he kept the district round Shanghai clear of 
rebeis within the stipulated SO-mile radius. It was 
ho who nominated Gordon, — with whom he was 
related by marriage, — ^to the command of the 
Ever- Victorious Army. He retired through illness, 
but afterwards served in the Abyssinian Expedition 
He was made K C.B. in 1865, G C B. in 1884, and 
died in England on November 23, 1806. 

STEAD^ CAPTAIN, master of a British trans- 
port, the sent in 1841 direct from 

England to Chusan. When he arrived the British 
had already evacuated the islands, but he did not 
know it and landed on the mainland, where he was 
taken captive. The Commissioner Yu Kien had 
him tied to a post, flayed alive and cut to pieces. 
This was represented to Peking as a brilliant 
exploit, and Yu Kjen was rewarded for it with a 
two-eyed peacock’s feather and the office of 
Guardian of the Imperial heir. On the arrival of 
the British squadron some months later the sloop-of- 
war Phlegethon devastated the place where the 
atrw'ity was committed. See Yukten, 

Davis : China during the War, 

STEAM VESSELS. The first seen m Chinese 
waters was the Jardinu, which was sailed out from 
Aberdeen as a schooner and arrived at Lin-tin m 
September, 1835. There her machinery was put m 
order. The intention was to run her as a conveyance 
for mails and pasisengers between Macao, Canton 
and Lin-tin, for the convenience of the Factories. 
Her first attempt to reach Canton was made on 
January 1, 1836, but the Chinese authorities firmly 
refused permission for her to enter the Bogue, and, 
indeed, the Chuen pi forts opened fire on her. Her 
machinery was removed and she was used as a 
schooner. China Review ; vol. iii, p, 139. 

STEATITE. See Soapatone, 

STEGANOPODES, an Order which includes 
the Pelicans, Cormorants, Gannets, etc. The 
following species are found in China. Sida 
hucogaater, the Booby or Brown Gannet, common 
on the south coasts. Pelecanua roseua, the Eastern 
White Pelican, and P. criapua, the Dalmatian 
Pelican, both in Fukien. A phtlippenaia, the 
Spotted-billed Pelican, and Phalocrocorax earha^ 
the OQpimon Cormorant, both common on the coast, 
rivers and lakes of China, and found in Mongolia. 
P. capiUatua^ Tsmmzngk'b Cormorant. P. pdagicua 
the Resplendent Shag» on the coast, particularly 


near Chefoo. Fregata one/, the Smaller Frigate* 
bird, occasionally, on the southern coasts. 

David ei Ousxalbt : Lea Oiaemix da la Chanty 
(Pelecanides). 

STEIN, AUREL, Sir, was born at Budapest 
on November 26, 1862. He became engaged m the 
Indian Educational Service, and carried out arch- 
aeological work for the Indian government in 
Chinese Turkestan in 1900-1, and again in Central 
Asia and W. China in 1906-8, receivmg the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Gold Medal in 1909. In 1909 
he was transferred to the Archaeological Depart- 
ment. He is D.Litt. (Oxon ), D.Sc. (Cantab.), and 
was made K C.I E. in 1912. 

His published works are Chroniclea of the Kinga 
of Cashmir; Sand-hurted Butna of Khotan; Ancient 
Khotan; Butna of Desert Cathay; besides various 
papers 

STEMS, HEAVENLY, ?c=p. See Cyde, 

STEYL MISSIONS. See Sociiti du Verbe 
divtn, 

ST. JOHN’S, See Sanahan, 

ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, SHANGHAI, 

was founded as St John’s College in 1879, by the 
Mission of the Protestant^ Episcopal Church of 
America. Bishop Scherlbchewsky was the author 
of the scheme, and two small schools already exist- 
ing were amalgamated as a nucleus. The present 
site at Jessfield, then five miles from Shanghai, was 
secured, and llie first building erected. The College 
was opened m the fall of 1879, with seventy 
students, all instruction being given in Chinese. 

In 1882, a Department of English was added. 
In 1894, the College was rebuilt and greatly en- 
larged, a second builds ng, Science Hall, was opened 
in 1899, and a third, Yen Hall, in memory of an 
early Chinese headmaster, the Rev. Y. K. Yen, 
M A , in 1904. 

The first class of the Collegiate Department 
graduated in 1905. In 1906, the College was m- 
ooiporated under the laws of the United States of 
America m the district of Coilumbia as St John’s 
University, with a Charter authorising the granting 
ot degrees 

Further enlargements took place m 1909, and 
again in 1911, while in 1913, a new library building, 
“Anniversai^ Hall,” was erected, to commemorate 
the 25th anniversary of the present President, the 
Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, D D. 

There are six schools in the University, vts. 

1 -School of Arts, with a four years’ course, 
leading to the B A. degree. 

ii -^School of Science, with a four years’ course 
leading to the B Sc. degree. 

iii.— ScAooZ of Theology, five years* coarse 
leading to the B.D. degree. 
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iv . — School of Mcdtcinej five years* course 
leading to the M D. degree. 

V. — School of Chinese Literature and History, 
four yeais* course (Diploma). 

VI — Graduate School, minimum course, two 
years, leading to a Master’s degree 

There is also a Middle ISchool with a four years’ 
course 

The University has its own Athletic Assoc- 
iation, and Fife and Drum Corps Military Drill 
IS compulsory, and the 3rd and 6th Troops of 
Shanghai Boy-Scouts belong to it. 

The St John\ Eiho is a monthly periodical in 
English and Chinese, managed entirely by the 
students The University Christian Association 
maintains an elementary school for boys in the 
neighboinhood with one hundred and sixty-fiNC 
pupils, and docs other social and leligious work 
In November 1917, the University repoits 
Foreign Professors 15, Fd'eign Instructors 10, 
Clntiese Professors 11, Chinese Instiuctors 16 
Nnmber of Students ; 


Theology 

4 

Medicine 

29 

Arts 

150 

Science 

92 

Middle School 

222 


ST. JOSEPH'S INSTITUTION, an Institution 
in the French Concession in Shanghai managed by 
the SoerHi dcs Auxiliatrices or Auviliary Nuns 
It was founded in 1871, and iiidudefii a European 
school with 337 scholars, an orphanage (Orphanage 
of Piovidence) with 120 Eurasian oiphans, and a 
parish school The number of nuns engaged is 
thirty -nine The Institution is assisted by both 
the French and the International Municipal 
Councils. 

ST. PETERSBURG, TREATY OF. See 

Treaties 

STONECUTTERS’ ISLAND, an island m the 
Hongkong waters between Victoria anidi the main- 
land. It IS a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide 
There are three batteries on it for the defence of 
the harbour on the west It was rented to the 
British together with" Kowloon (q v ). 

STONE CHIME, THE, ig ». See Musical 
Instruments, 

STONE DRUMS. See Drums 

STORKS. See Herodwnes, 

STRANGE STORIES FROM A CHINESE 

Studio, the title under which Giles has translated 
Liao chai chih i, (q v ) 

STRAW BRAID, 9 (f IK t&^ao mao 'pien, is 
produced mainly in the region adjacent to the lower 


course of the Yellow Eiver, although the industry 
evtends as fai south as Kiaochow. It is mostly a 
village industry, the braid being plaited' by women 
at their doors. There are several kinds of braid 
on the mai’ket, viz • white, mottled, yellow, or 
uniltation Tuscan. Mottled is pioduced by the use 
oi the whole length of the top joint of the straw, 
instead of breaking off at the junction of the blade 
with the sheath, as is done when a white plait is 
rcquiied, the part of the stalk beneath the sheath 
being naturally bleached by being hidden from light 
and air Yellow is made by working from the top 
end of the straw and discarding the white end, 

White comes chiefly from Laichow, Wuting, 
and Tui-an, in Shantung, and from Lu-an, in 
Slian^i, and' some fioin Chihli Mottled is from 
Taming and Ichow, (Chihh) and Nan-lo, etc , 
(Honan), yellow fiom Yutien (Chihli) Some good 
in aid lb produced at Hiiayang near Chengtu in 
Ssucli'uan. 

The cxp>ort trade began with small shipments 
to England in the late sixties By 1872, 13,000 
piculih had been attained to , in 1880, 49,000 piculs 
w^re exported, and the trade reached ilts zoniih in 
1887, when 151,000 piculs went to Europe and 
Amonca This pro<«penty reacted injuriously on 
the dealers and the peasants, who began mal- 
practw cs, su(h as winding coarse plait on the centre, 
with fine outside, dampening bales to increase their 
weight, ftc The lesult was that foreign buyers 
declined to do bupincjss In 1890 the export had 
shnink to 80,000 piculs, and dealers began to realize 
that they must alter their policy, cspe<Hany as the 
.lapancb-e were making superior braid Accoidiagly 
moie care was taken with the plaiting and, although 
the evpoit was still only 80,000 piculs in 1900, the 
value bad doubled (Hk TLs 4,370,000) In ^1910, 
136.000 piculs, woitli Hk Tls 7,700,000 were ex- 
polled, blit since then there has been a decline, 
due to a change in the pievaibiig bat fashions 

StiAW’ braid is moistly ma*d© into stiaw hats 
(especially at Luton, England), but also into work- 
baskets, pDctuie frames, fancy mats, etc. It has 
supplanted the European hi and; by lesser cost of 
])iod'Uction An improvement in the trade would 
be the increase of ‘‘eplits.” 

The export m 1916 was pels. 57,080, value 

Tls 3,143,275 

CtJSTOMS Kepoets. 

STRIDES, the Order consisting of the Owls 
The chief species found in China with their dis- 
tribution are as follows : — 

Stnx Candida, the Grass-Owl, has been found 
in Formosa. It also occurs in Fukien. Ninox 
japonica travels through China Athene bactriana, 
Hutton’s Owlet, {Athene plumipes Swinhoe), is 
common from S. Shensi to Peking. Further south 
it IS replaced by Glavcidium whttelyi, the Large 
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Barred Owlet, which is wide-spread in the southern 
half of China. G. brodiei, the Collared Pigmy 
Owlet, IB resident in the wooded mountains of 
S. China ; it has been taken at Mu p*m, in South 
Anhui, and in Fukien O, pardalota is found in 
Formosa G. pansermum ortenialts, Tacz, is found 
in Chihli Bubo ignavus^ the Great Horned Owl 
or Eagle Owl, is common throughout China and 
Mongolia B. coromandtiSf the Dusky Horned 
Owl, has been taken on the Lower Yangtze. 
Ketupa flavtpee, is met with near Hongkong, 
and on Jjower Yangtze A^to otus, the Long- 
eared Owl, 18 found throughout China ; it is 
common in N. China. A, acetpUrmus, the Short- 
eared Owl, passes through China on migration and 
winters in South-East China. Scops stictonotus , 
the Chinese Jjittle Scops Owl, migrant through 
China S qlahnpfs^ the Bare-lootcd Scops 
Owl, 18 found in the bouthern half of China, 
especially in the east. S umbratihs is met with 
in Hainan. S se^mtorgues, the Plume footed 
Scops Owl, has been found in Mu-p‘in Sgrntuni 
mvicola, the Himalayan Wood Owl, is very rare 
in China because of the lack of woods S davtdt 
has been taken at Mu-p‘in but is rare S tndiante 
occurs in S China from Fukien to the Lower 
Yangtze Scop^ laUmchtt has been described from 
the interior of Fukien Pt\^nx fusccsccns is found 
in Manchuiia and N China 

David lt Oustalet Les Oti>caux de la Chine 

STRONACH, JOHN, a mushumaiy of tho 
I.ondon Missionary Society, born in Edinburgh in 
1810 He leached Smgapoie in Maich, 1838 In 
1844 he icmoveJ to Amoy, and from 1847 to 1850 
woiked in Shanghai as one of the delegates on the 
Delegates’ Version of the New Testament He was 
also appointed to work on the Old Testament, but 
soon withdrew from the committe© and, with 
Medhuiist and Milne, produced a separate version 
in 1853 He then returned to Amoy, and worked 
there till his reiiiement m 1878 Ho died in 1888 
in Philadelphia See Delegates' Ver^w7i 

(Wylie) : Memorials of Protestant Mi^sionaixcs 

STUPA, a Sanscrit word used for ancient 
Buddhist monuments in tho foim. of solid domes 
The term top^t is derived fiom it and has a similar 
meaning 

STURNIDAE, a Family which includes the 
Starlings and Mynas. Nineteen species of those 
are known in China Spodiopsar cineraeeus is the 
starling most commonly met with. In autumn and 
winter it is seen in great numbers all over China ; in 
the summer it retires to Mongolia S seticeus 
inhabits the southern provinces all the year round 
but is not very abundant. It is found from Che- 
kiang to Ssdeh^uan and as far north as S. Shensi. 
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S, mcdaharxcus occurs in Yunnan. Sturnia daurtca 
is seen on the Lower Yangtze, m W. China and 
Chihh and in W. Mongolia at migration time. S, 
atnensts, the Chinese Myna, comes in large flocks in 
summer from Indo-China to South China. 8» 
vtolacea, the Hed-cheeked starlet, has been taken at 
Shaweishan on passage Gracuhptca mgrtcoUis, the 
Black-necked Myna, is found m the south of China, 
including Fukien, and is resident there jEth^ 
wpsar cristatellus, the Chinese Crested Myna ; called 
by the Chinese pa ko A It is easily taught to 
talk and is a favourite cage bird It is found m 
all parts of the south except in the hills, and 
extends northwards as far as Shensi. JS, odbocinctua 
and Aendotherta tristis are both found in Yunnan. 
(EULABETIDAE) Evlahes intermedia occurs in 
China and Hainan. 

David li Oustalet . Les Oiseauz de la Chine, 
Stui tildes 

SU CHMN, HSli ^ native of Lo-yang, the 
impel lal capital, ui the fourth century b c He was 
the typical Chineso diplomat He and Chang I 
were seivants in a school, wheie they managed 
tj pick up some education They then studied 
together under Kuei-ku Tzu, the Philosopher of 
the Devil Valley Su first offered his services to 
the Ch‘in state but was rejeotodi After further 
stwly ho went to Yen and persuaded the luler to 
attempt an alliance among the vaiious States for 
mutual ptrotoction agairiAt the gieat Ch‘in power 
He was sent as ambassadoi to five other Courts, and 
succeeded m forming Uie league known as the 
Six Kingdoms (q v ) He tiieii made C’hao his 
lic«wl-quarters, and held Ch‘in in check for fifteen 
>eaTs He made an enemy of Chang I, probably 
Uirough jealousy, and this enemy succeeded later 
ill undoing Su’s work 

SUGAR. Tang (ffi) : Saccharum officinarum, 
divided into red-cane var rubricatde, used for 
chewing, and var sincnse, which is much more 
widely cultnated for crushing The former grows 
to a height of eight feet, the latter to ten or as 
much as fifteen feet The principal sugar glowing 
districts ai'e Kuangtung, Fukien, and Ssiich'uan, 
also Kiangsi, Hunan and Chekiang 

Besides its ordinary uses, sugar is clarified and 
crystallised as Sf» ; made into figures for 
feasts ; prepared with milk ae Jl, tflP ; barley 
sugar 18 made, Sugar cane is a very popular 

article of diet, and is esteemed for its tussic and 
stomachic properties. 

Cuhihafion — Tho land is planted onoe a year, 
during the firbt, second or thind. months, the cane 
maiming in about ten months Each mow of land 
(l/6th acre) is planted with 1,100 or 1,200 bunches 
of cane in rows about one foot apart, each bunch 
consisting of five to nmo stalks of cane. If planted 
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too closely together the sun does not penetrate 
sufficiently and the cane suffers. In the hrst year 
the crop is laisod trom cuttings which are steeped 
in water for three days and then covered over with 
sand 01 stiaw and watered once a day. In the 
second and tliird year’s the crop is grown from the 
old ioot*», which aie allowed to remain, banked up 
v ith mud, after the cane is cut In the fourth year 
the roots ai'e stubbed up and the land is planted 
with some other crop The fertiliser almost exclus- 
ively used is bean cake (from Manchuria), the cost 
of which IS about Tls. 7 per mow for good level 
ground, but Tls, 9 for poor and hilly land. Each 
mow will produce about 700 catties of sugar, about 
55 bunches of stalks being required to produce 
100 catties (on© picul) of juioe. 

Sugar “candy’* is obtained from white suga^ 
by purifying under a boiling heat with water, a 
little lime, and white of egg It is then pouted 
into lound wide open-mouthed jais with slips of 
bamboo bent about inside, and allowed to cool In 
cooling th© sugar crystallizes in largo lumps of 
candy o\er the slips and the jars are then ovei- 
turned' to drain off the water 'fhe lumps are 
chipped with a knife into flat pieces and bleached 
in the sun on bamboo tiays, for two or tliree days 
It IS tlien colourless and like rock ciystal This 
candy was at one time exported to Bombay Its 
cliief centre ot manufacture is (Jhaiigcliow, neai’ 
Amoy, wheie tlie water is said to possess some 
clieinicdl quaJiiLy which favours its manufacture* 
'Jlie juu'o IS ©xpressed from the cane between two 
granite or hardwood rollers placed \ei*tically, 
tiuough which the cane is drawn by cogwheels 
tmned by bullocks A stone basin beneath receives 
the juice whicli, without any attempt at clarification, 
IS afterwards boiled in open iron pans, the fires 
are fed with cane refuse While boiling the junc 
IS constantly stirred and all dlirt removed as it 
comes to the surface The boiled juice is then 
poured into earthenware jars with a small plugged 
hole in the bottom of each, and when tii© jars arc 
about 8/lOths full, the top is carefully closed 
over with eaith and the plug from the bottom is 
removed The jars are then placed m the open 
air, where they remain for from 30 to 40 days 
according to the weather, until the conjtents are 
quite dry. The sugar so obtained iis sortedi into 
three grades * tlie first, or uppermost m the jar 
being white, the middle green, and the lowermost 
brown sugar The drippings whaeh are merely left 
in the sun to dry give the black sugar 

In 1867 only about 90,000 piiculs of 'all sorts 
(white, brown, and candy), were exported from 
China, the value being under half a million taels 
The impearts were just double this figure, and-, m 
short, the trade was almost too small for notice; 
Qhina supplied herself ahnoet entirely. 


It was shortly after this that development began, 
and in the years 1871-1876 the annual average export- 
ation was half-a-inillion piculs. South Formosa 
being the chief contnbutor. In 1876, li-million 
piculs were exported, but Chinese sugar had to 
compete against sugars pioduoed in the Philippines 
and Java, and also those refined in Hongkong; and 
tlie trade, which reached its high-water mark in 
1884 (over li-million piculs) soon began to decline. 
There was no process of selection of cane, the 
plantations were in small lots, the methods of 
extraction weie so poor as to waste 40% of the 
mateual (Amoy Customs Trade Report, 1877), and 
there was no co-ordination among planteis nor any 
Govcinment assistance Even the small island oi 
Baibadoes exported 60% more sugai than the extens- 
ive fields ot Formosa, where good machinery and 
roads were unknown. 

The large exports of 1883 84 were due to the 
failure of the beet crops in Europe, and after their 
lecovery Chinese sugar declined rapidly, especially 
that produced on the mainland (as opposed to 
Formosa), as shown by the following figures - - 
1887 1897 1907 

Piculs 766,000 620,000 111,000 

At the same time sugar imports inci*eased at an 
extraoi’dinary rate . — 

1837-^Picul8 271,000— -Hk Tls 1,200,000 

1897~-Picu1s 2,297,000— Hk Tls 10,223,000 
1907— Piculs 6,723,000— Hk TIb 26,201,000 
1913— Piculs 7,111,000— Hk Tls 36,304,000 
The sugar imjiorted into China comes from 
Hongkong, where there are two largo refineries, 
fiom the Dutch Indies, and fiom Formosa, where, 
since the Japanese obtained jmssession of the island, 
the industry has received great encouragement from 
the Government, forming an object lesson to the 
Chinese as to what might be done with their own 
industry In Fukien several modern mills hav^e 
been erected in the last few years, but foreign com- 
petition i8 very difficult to meet, though the Chinese 
claim that native sugar is intrinsically sweeter 
Sugar produced from beet is being experimented 
with in Manchuria, whore both the Russians and 
Japanese have started the industry, the soil being 
very suitable for beet growing [NS] 

SUICIDE IS extremely common in China as 
compared with western lands. Of course there ore 
no statistiOB of the subject for the whole country 
Five raiSBionaines in five cities of four different 
provinces once reported the number of attempted 
suicides where their help had been called in to 
rescue the persons The number in one year was 
1,200 m a city population estimated at 580,000. 
This gives one attempt at self-murder in every 480 
people each year, and if extended to the whole 
country would give a total of over 800,000 cases 
per annum. 
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Such figures are not of further value than to 
prove that the evil is very great. It mujst be borne 
in mmd tliat these were attempts only, not completed 
suiicides; on the other hand, they are only those 
cases wheie the missionaries’ help was sought, and 
cannot be the lull tale. 

As to the causes ot suicide, they differ much 
from those acting in the West. Weariness of 
existence, tear ot suffering as in incurable disease, 
01 ot dishonour as iii bankruptcy, or misery and 
staivation as in times of famine, do not prompt the 
Chinese to seek death The causes are more often 
anger and revenge; and the low value placed on all 
life (as seen m wholesale executions, etc ), must also 
be couteidored 

Women aio the more common seif-muiderers, 
which IS largely due to the mariiage system, com- 
bined, of couise, with the nariow outkxik on life, 
due to lack of education A wife slighted on 
account ot a concubine, a concubine oppiessed by a 
wito, a daughtcr-iii-law ill-trcatcd by her mother 
in-ldw, lightly dcbtiuy themselves, whether in a fit 
ot anger or tor the sake ot revenge. 

Men are less ptoiie to such merely aiigiy 
motives, but otten commit buuide deliberately to 
bring an enemy oi oppressor into trouble with the 
law. 

One class of suicides, more excusable fiom the 
foreign point^ot view, is that ot beaten geneials 

A detcated general can liaidly do anything clbo 
than commit suicide, lor otheiwibe he may bo almobt 
sure of being degraded and condemned to death, 
while his whole tamily may suffer with him , by 
killing himsedt he may be piaised as a faithiul 
seivant Theie are lunumerablo instances of &ui* 
cides of this kind, one late and well-known example 
being that of Admiral Tij^g, alter bo had sui- 
rendcred Weihai wei to the Japancbe m 1895 

Women who destroy themselves lathei than lose 
tlioir chastity, or widows wdio kiU themselv'es to 
escape a ic-mainago foiced on them, are held in 
much honour. 

Officials condemned to death were often allowed, 
as an act ot imperial clemency, to commit buicide 
instead of dying under tlie hands of the execu- 
tioner 

Formerly opium was the usual means of self- 
destruction, or women would throw themselves into 
a well ; now, amongst the poorer classes, the easily- 
procured lucifer-matches or kerosene oil are often 
used to end life. 

SUID>C. The probable number of species of the 
pig Family m China is five ; with their distribution 
they are as follows ; — 

Sus ^aIudosu8f the Yangtze Valley ; S gu/fis, 
Manchuria ; 8 coreanus, South Corea ; S, ificles, 
Kuangsi, S. China ; 8 mowpinensis, N W. fesu- 
ch'uan, Kansu, Tibet, 8. Shensi. 


SwiNHOE names 8, leucomystax (Shanghai) and 
8 taiimnus (Formosa). 

SwiNHOE Cat of Chinese Mammals, P Z S., 
1870, Sow^ERBY . Journal, N C.B.R A.S., vol. xlvii, 

$UI DYNASTY, THE, R| la, was founded by 

Yang Chien who ruled the reunited empire, with 
bis capital at Ch‘ang-an. His fame was such that 
he received a Turkoman embabsy. During a bevere 
famine he made a pilgrimage to T‘ai Shan to pray 
to Heaven for his people Yang Ti removed the 
capital to Lo-yang , he made a successful expedition 
against Koiea, and he instituted the literary degree 
of Doctoi {('hin-shih J8±). His general Li Yuan 
rebelled with the aid ot KTtan Tunguses, and after 
deposing the Emperor and murdering the son who 
eiiccceded, he founded the T‘ang dynasty in 
A D 618 

Dyn Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 

% ^rWen Ti 589 K‘ai Huang 581 

ilM Jtni Shou 601 

® ^ Yang ’ri 605 Ta Yeh 605 

I^^^Kung Ti Yu 617 « JP I Ning bl7 

^jJr^lHNung Ti T*ung 618 Huang T‘ai 618 

SUIFENHO, Kinn province, is 

a station on the fioiitier of the Russian maritime 


l^iovince, 144 miles east of Harbin, lat N 44*^ 30‘ ; 
long E 131® 0‘ It IS the Russian Pogranitch 
naya It is of no importance commercially The 
population IS 1,290. 1915 1916 

Net Foreign Impoits 6,714,949 15,845,098 

Net Chinese ,, . 2,057 nil 

Exports 16,234,007 14,578,811 


Total Ilk Tls 21,951,013 30,423,909 
sui Fu, « Ilt>u thou fu, an important 
distil bating mart on the southern border of Ssfi- 
ch/uan at the point of junction of the Min river and 
the Chin sha river or River of Golden Sand. 
SULPHUR. See Minerals. 

SUMERIAN, the primitive script of Babylonia, 
fiom which in couise of time were developed all 
the varieties of Ciuieifonn. It was originally 
putoiiaJ, but had alieady taken on conventional 
toinib in the time of tlie eaihest extant specimens 
ot the language, that is, between 3000 and 4000 B c. 
Some scholars have found so much similarity between 
Sumerian and Chinese writing that they have con- 
joctuied the two races to be kindred tribes who 
oiue lived together in the highlands of Central Asia 
The latest exponent of this theory is Dr. Ball, 
lecturer in Assyriology at Oxford, who has published 
an essay towards a comparative lexicon of the two 
languages In spite of unmistakable similarities 
the verdict of sinologues at present is *not proven * 
Ball The New Accadian, (Proc Soc. Bibl 
Aichaeology), 1889-90 j and Sumerian and Chinese, 
1913. 
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sumIru. The central mountain of the uni- 
verse^ round which all heavenly bodies revolvo. 
See K*un lun. 

SUMMER PALACE. There are two spots 
near Peking to which foreigners give this name, 
Yuan ming yuan and Wan shou shan. 

The Yuan ming yuan IB 99 ■, literally ‘round, 
bright garden,* is an enclosure some four and a 
half miles in circuit, lying about seven miles north- 
west of Peking Early in the eighteenth century 
Yukq Cbsnq built his palace and laid out the 
grounds, — ^twenty years* labour. Hia successor 
Ch‘ien Lung put up buildings and made gardens 
m the style of the Trianon at Versailles. The 
Jesuit missionaries Bknoit and Attiuet have left 
an account of their labours on these halls and 
gardens; it will be found in Lettrfs Edtfia7it\es 
It covered an area of twelve square miles 

To the outside world the palace is only known 
by its destruction in 1860 When the Allies had 
forced Peking to open its gates and had received 
the foreign prisoners dead or alive whom the Chinese 
had so barbarously treated, Lord Elgin decided to 
burn down the Summer Palace This waa less an 
act of vengeance than just punishment, falling on 
the Emperor himself and entailing no loss on the 
common people It was said to have been most 
effective. 

Wan shou shan nn lU , ‘hill of a thousand 
longevities,* is another park lying loss than a mile 
to the south-east of the Yuan ming yuan The 
buildings here also suffered in 1860, but the 
Empress dowager spent enormoua sums in repairing 
it and it is now one of the great ‘shows* for tourists 
who visit Peking 

SUMMERS, JAMES, was born about 1830 ; 
on June 7, 1849, when a teacher in Hongkong, he 
visited Macao, and was arrested for not uncovering 
when the procession of Corpus Chrtsii was passing, 
and ho was kept imprisoned in the Senate House 
The Governor Amaral refused to release him at 
Captain Keppel’s demand, whereupon Keppel landed 
some marines and, with Captain Staveley, released 
Summers by force, one Portuguese being killed and 
three wounded. 

In January, 1853, ho was appointed Professor 
of Chinese in King's College, London Summers 
being only 24 years old, Hongkong did not regard 
the appointment with satisfaction ; being interested 
because of the need for student-interpreters. 

Chines# Depository : vol. xviii, p 669 ; 
Norton-Kyshe ; 'History of the Laws ... of 
Honghong. 

S UN-BI R DS. See Nectariniinae. 

SUN BRIDGE, See T^ai-yang chHao» 

SUNFLOWER, HeWone^iw annuua, L., is grown 
in many provinces of N. China, but only on a small 


scale and in a desultory way. The seeds yield dry- 
ing oils, which can be converted into solid fats by 
hydrogenation, and the field of usefulness of this 
oil IS likely to extend in the future, so that the sun- 
flower might be worth attention for the Chinese 
farmer, as it will grow on any vind of soil. The seeds 
are oaten, raw or roasted, as a delicacy in great 
quantities all over China Those striped black 
and white seem to be the favourite kind. 

SUNGARI A, the north-eastern part of Sin- 
kiang, lying north of the Eastern T‘ienshan, also 
known as T‘icn shan pei lu ^ |1| (ff or North 
road It 18 a plateau dotted with lakes, and 
generally barren, from 1,500 to 6,000 feet in altitude 
Its southern part, on the northern slopes of the 
T‘ienshan, has good pasture land The most im- 
portant town IS Urumtsi (Ti-hua fu), its ancient 
capital It was conquered by China in 1757 and 
has been held ever since 

SUNG DYNASTY, THE, 5^ BE, an impoitant 
dynasty which was ioiwideil by Chao K‘uanG'1in 
capital at K‘ai feng fu It 
had continual stiife witli the K‘itans, and the third 
Erapeior had to pay tribute to the Hsia kingdom 
of the North-west. Ssu-ma Kuang and Wang 
An-stith made the earlier part of the Sung period 
illustiioiis The first ruler established the Beard 
of Punishments in the cajiitdl, thus lessening the 
powers of provincial officors 

In 1125 the Chin ^ Taitars, haMng overcome 
the K‘itan<?, took all North China, made their 
capital at Peking, attacked K‘ai-fen,g and carried 
the Sung Emperor away captive From 1127 the 
dynasty is called Southern Sung 35, since it 
popaesised only the jirovinces south of the Yangtze 
Thfi capital was first at Nanking, later at Hang- 
chow The Mongols were called on for help, and 
they ultimately diestroyed the K'ltan power They 
then proceeded to conquer the Southern Sung 
dynasty, and in 1280 established tho Yuan or 
Mongol dynasty in its place 

The Sung period was great in htciatuire, philoso- 
phy and art Chu Hsi and many such famous 
names belong to it It lasted 320 years, under 
20 rulers, 

Dyii Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 
AD ad. 

iC 11 T‘ai Tsu 960 ffi Bt Chien Lung 960 

Km Ch‘ien T6 963 

PB S K‘ai Pao 968 

^ T‘ai P'lng 976 

jk ^ T‘al Tsung 976 ft ft Hsmg Kuo 976 

IS ft Yung Hsi 984 

ft ^ Tuan Kung 988 

ft Tb Shun Hua 990 

IE at 
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SUNG YUN 


Dyn. Title Accession Pi,eign Title Adopted 



A D. 

A D 

Chen Tsung 

997 -ip Hsien P*ing 

998 


Ghing Te 

1004 


Iji Ta Chung 

1008 


^ Hsiang Ku 

1008 


^ T‘icn Hsi 

1017 


Si Ch'ien Hsing 

1022 

-t: Jen Tsung 

1022 ^ ^ T‘jen Sheiig 

1023 


M m Ming Tao 

1032 


ftlSfi ChmgYu 

1034 


5R Td Pao Yuan 

1038 


m % K‘ang Ting 

1040 


® ® ChTng Li 

1041 


Huang Yu 

1049 


jBJ Chih Ho 

1054 


m S6 CJiici Yu 

1056 

^ ij; Yin Tsung 

1063 2p Club P‘ing 

1064 

jjii|f tH Shell Tsung 

1067 gg ^ Hsi Nmg 

1068 


7C Y'uan Feng 

1078 

® m Che Tsung 

1085 ^ Ift Yuan Yu 

1086 


$3 M Shao Sheng 

1094 


^ ^ Yuan Fu 

1098 

ga ^ IIui Tsung 

1100 yt tji (Jliicn Chung 

1101 


Chnig Kuo 

1101 


{;: ^ Ch‘ung Nmg 

1102 


^ ji^lZ Ta Kuan 

1107 


jfeJe ^ Cheng Ho 

1111 


£ fll Ch'ung Ho 

1118 


JtfU Hsuan II o 

1119 

tfi ^ Ch'in Tsung 

1126 ^ Ching K‘ang 

1126 

SOUTHERN SUNG DYNASTY 


Dyn Title Acccs^sion Reign Title Adopted 


A D 

A D 

if5 Kao Tsung 

1127 C'liien Y^'en 

1127 


® Shao Hsnig 

1131 

^ ^ Hbiao Tbung 

1162 K ^ Lung Using 

1163 


at Ch‘ien Tao 

1165 


m gg Shun llsi 

1171 

^ ^ Kuang Tsung 1189 Shao JIsi 

1190 

sg ^ N mg Tsung 

1194 K TC C'h‘jiig Yuan 

1195 

5^ m Chid T‘ai 

1201 


M K‘ai Hsi 

1205 


*M Chia Ting 

1208 

g! g? Li Tgung 

1224 i¥)8 PaoCh'iiig 

1225 

j{3 & Shao Ting 

1228 


^iifi ^ Tuan PTiig 

1234 


fi KR Chia Hsi 

1237 


Ift Shun Yu 

1241 


^ m Pao Yu 

1253 


B3 18 K*ai Ch‘mg 

1259 


& & Ching Ting 

1260 

^ gj Tu Tsung 

1264 JfcS g[ Hsion Shun 

1265 

Rung Ti 

1274 m Sfi Te Yu 

1275 

JR g? Tuan Tsung 

1276 fk ^ Ching Yen 

1276 

a Ti Ping 

1278 iff n Hsiang Hsing 1278 


SUNG (LIU SUNG) DYNASTY, g| ^ BE- 

A short dynasty founded by Liu Yu, a general of 
the Eastern Cliin. It belongs to the Epoch of 
Ihvision between North and South* The North was 
ruled by beveral Tartar tribes, — Wei by T’oba 
Tartars, Ilsia by Hsiungnu, Northern Yen by 
Eastern Tartars^ Western Liang andi Chm Jgt by 
Tangut Tartars The Sung rulers held the South, 
with the capital at Nanking, for 59 years During 
this period eight ruleis held sway, several of whom 
vere muidered 

Dyn Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 

AD AD 


K WuTi 420 4; a Yung Ch‘u 

ib flj*) Shao Ti or Ying- 

®ISa£J yang Wang 423 JR ^ Ching P‘ing 


jC ^ Wen Ti 

Hsiao Wu Ti 


m Fei Ti 
m ^ Ming Ti 


424 X m Yuan Chia 
454 ^ m Hsiao Chien 
:km Ta Ming 
sik "it Yung Kuang 

465 * m Ching Ho 

466 ^ T‘ai Shih 

T^ai Yu 


Ts‘ang Wu 

Wang 473 "ytt ® Yuan Hui 


# SL Chu Yu 
m ^ Shun Ti 


^ K Sh^ng Ming 


420 

423 

424 

464 
457 

465 
465 
465 

472 

473 
477 


SUNG P'AN, a semi-mdependent sub- 

pi of ectuie m Shuch'uan, lat 32® 38^ N and long 
103®. 36* E 


SUNG SHIH, an appellation of Fa Hsien, q.v 

SUNG, STATE 0F,5fc, one of the smaller 
feudiil States ot the Chou Empire, but one of the 
most oi’tliodox and ‘high caste ’ The lief was given 
by the (’liou conqueior to the Viscount of Wci of 
tho conqueied dynasty, that the Shang sacrifices 
might bo continutMl. It was the only Dukodom 
that w'cis gi anted by immediate enfeoffment 
CoNi! uciub was by descent of Sung ongin. 

The state lay south of Lu and east of Cheng, 
at ilie noitheniniost liead waters of the Huai River 
system, its capital being the piesent Kuei-te fu. 
It became the Protector State (tho third) m B c 6, 
but was much thwaited by its rival Ch‘u The 
Duke of Sung gave the much-admired example of 
ihivahy in not allowing the enemy Ch*u troops to 
be attacked while crossing a btream 

From B c. 400 Sung was dependent on Ch‘i and 
was extinguished by that State in 285. 

Parker : Ancient China Stni'phfied j Leggb * 
Shu Ohinq, p. 376, note, 

SUNG YUN,S|sSj a Buddhist layman, sent 
to India in A D 518 by the Prince of Wei to study 
Buddhism at its source He was accompanied by 
a priest named Hui Sh^ng, and they brought back 
176 books. They went ae far as Kandahar and 
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stayed two years m Udyana. The story of the 
journey has been tianslatod into English by Beal 
{Travels of Pah Hmn and Sung Yun)^ into French 

CiiA\ANNES (Voyages de Sung Yun dans V Udyana 
ce Uandhara, 33 E F.E O July to September, 1903) , 
and into German by Neumann [PilgSTfahTtcn 
Buddhiistischer Pne^tet von China nach Indien, 
l.eipzig, 1833), 

Edkins Chinese Buddhism 

SUN wiN. See Su?i Yal-sen, 

SUN YAT SEN 13^ fill, Sun 1-Ksien, the 
foimei being the Cdiitoiiebe pronunciation and the 
name mobi known to foieigncrs Tlie second and 
thud cbaracteis are the hao oi litoiaiy name, his 
unng or given name being Wen jjC, He was born 
Novemboi 12, 1866, in the Hsiang shan district at 
Ghoi Hang, a remote village in Kuangtung, about 
50 miles north of Macao Hia iather was a 
Chiistian and employed as a preacher by the London 
Mis&ionaiy Society He made tvo long \i8its to 
the Hawaiian Islands For a time he studied 
njcdicme under Dr Kekr of Canton, hut enteied 
the College ot ^Medicine at Hongkong in 1887, the 
>ear it A\a& obtahlishod He was the first giadiuite 
of that College, aind he began to prattibo in Macao 
Having joined the Young (*hina party he got into 
tiouble with the government and nairowly escaped 
airest in Canton He h«id to flee, and went first 
to America, then to England In London, on 
October 11, 1896, he was seized and held prisonor 
by tile Chinese Legation By the help of a 
European scivant he managed to lot the Britu»h 
Government know ot the illegal doings and was set 
at liberty He then tla^ died tai and wide, pi caching 
revolution and incurring perpetual risk to life and 
liberty it is said that at one time the Mancliu 
government was offeiing £100,000 for his capture 
His work at last resulted in tlie Revolution of 1911 
and hi8 own appointment as Piovibional President 
of the Republic of China 

During the last five years he has had his share 
ia political life, and has once more been an exile, 
fiom the Second Revolution till the death of 
Yuan Sihh-k'ai. His star seems to have waned 

Cantlie and Jones . Sun Y at -Sen and the 
Awakening of China, Sun Yat sen . Kidnapped in 
London. 

SUPERCARGOES used to travel backwards 
and forwards on the East India Company’s ships 
which were under their caie In 1770 the Company 
ordered that they should reside permanently in 
China, yet they still retained the name The chief 
of them constituted the Select Committee of the 
East India Company’s Supercargoes, generally called 
The Select Committee; tlie annually arriving super- 
cargoes had formerly constituted the Standing 
Council. They had charge of all the Company’s 


interests in Canton and took care that private 
traders did not reside there. 

In 1767 the French had made a similar change, 
sending ten supercargoes to reside in Canton instead 
of being sent out annually. 

E\mes . Tht English in China, 

SUPERINTENDENT OF TRADE, THE, 

was first appointed m 1833, by The China Trade 
Au^ 3 and 4 Will iv, c 93, s 5 The Govornment 
having abolished the monopoly of the East Indm 
Company had to create some means of control over 
Hiitish suhjeetb genertilly who afterwards might 
tiade in China, to replace the jurisdiction which the 
Company’s supercaigocs had had over those who 
scived the Company or traded under the Company’b 
liceube The Act piovided for Chief, Second and 
Thud Supeniitcndciits to bo appointiOcl/> forbad 
them to engage in any tiade transactions, and em- 
poweicd the Crown by an Order in Council to levy 
duos on Hiitish ships enteiing any poit, whcicwitli 
to pay the saldiios of these officials. 

In 1833, the commibsion being dated Deiemhei 
10, hold Napieii, \V II C Tlowden andi J F 
Dams woio appointed as first, second and thud 
Supeiintendents of tiade in China lespt'ctively On 
J.«oid Nameu’s aiiival Mi 1’lowden was absent 
from China, and so Mr Davjs became second and 
^11 Geoiiue Best Robinson became thud Superin- 
tendent J H Astell was secietaiy to the Superin- 
tendents, Di Morrison was Cfliui'e&e Si'cictary, 
Captain Charles Elliot was Master Attendant, and 
1 R CoLLLDGE was suigcoii tc) the establishment 

In Fehiuaiy, 1835, the Commission was com- 
posed of the following . Sir G B Robinson, 
J H Astell and f^aptam C Elliot as first, second 
and thud Suj.>erintt)ndent« ; A R Johnston, 
sccietary and treasurei ; T R Moiiuison (Dr 
Muhrtson's son) and C Glitzlaff, Chinese 
seiretaiieis , T R Colled ge, surgeon; etc 

On February 27, 1842, Sir H Fottinger 
removed the whole establishment ot the Supcrin- 
tendency to Hongkong After the Treaty of Nan- 
king aoid the cesMon of Hongkong tho office was 
combined with that of Goveniior and Commandor- 
in-Chief of tlie island- 

On Uie appointment of a British minister to 
re.side m Peking the oflfice of Chief Superintendent 
of Tiade was added to that of Envoy-extraordinary 
and- Minister-plenipotentiary It was held first by 
(Sii) Frederick Bruce, at Shanghai for a time 
and then at Peking Eames, writing as a lawyer, 
sitates that the office is still held by the British 
Minister to Peking, the section of the China Trade 
Act creating the office never having been repealed 
As a matter of fact however Sir Harry Paukbs was 
the last Minister to use the title ; iit was dropped at 
his death in 1885 
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SWATOW 


Eamks ; Tht Engluh in China; Mouse : Inter- 
notional Relations of the Chinese hhninrt, Chinese 
K fiPOSiTOiiy, 'passim, Lane-Poole Life of Sir 
Harry Parhes, 

SUPPLEMENTARY TREATIES. Kiakhta, 
1768, contained minute stipulations ior airest and 
extradition ot criminals The principal of cxtia- 
teiri tonality was here accepted with liusisia nearly 
one hundred years before any other power. 

Hoomun chai, 1843, contained provihjon for 
extradition, also “General Regulations under which 
BnUsh trade is to be conducted at the hve Treaty 
Ports ot Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai ’* 

Peking y 1869 A Supplementary (Umvciition to 
the Treaty of Comineicc and Navigation of June 
26th, 1858, was signed on 23id Octobci, 1869 This 
Coinention was not latihed 

/^eking, 1880 'I’liis Suj)pk‘nientary Tieat> 
detailed the procedure to be obseived between 
Chinese subjects and citi/ens of the United iStatt»a, 
gi anting pci mission to officials of the latter to 
attend trials and ciosa-examine witnesses 

See JJooniuu chai Tieuty, KuiLhta^ Timty of, 
Tiealies 

Mouse . Trade and Adnnnistuitwn of the 
(‘hmese Empire, Hlutslet ('lumi 'Treatus 

SUPREME COURT AND CONSULAR 

Gazette, published weekly in Shanghai from 
January 5, 1867 to Decenibei 31, 1869, when it was 
incorporated with the North China Her aid ^ (q \ ) 

SUPREME COURT FOR CHINA, H.B.M., 

was established in September, 1865, undei an Order 
in Council dated March 9 of that ye^r It was 
jiaitly made necessary by the 'r‘ai P'lng rebellion, 
which had atti acted laige nuinbeis of low adveii- 
tiiieis to China, whose outrages and lawle«?s acts 
had often gone unpunished The exteiihion of tiade 
had besides made intercourse between nierdiants, 
landowners and others much nioie coinplnatcd than 
in earliei days 

Shanghai is the headquarters of the Court, and 
Oie judicial fumtaons uf the Biitisli Corksul at 
Shanghai weie transfcircd to Uie Supiemo Court, 
the Consuls at other ports retain judicial authoii-ty 
as Provincial Couits, but when cases of importance 
arise the Judge or Assistant Judge of the Supreme 
Court goes to try them Su Edmund Hounby wa.s 
the first Chief Justice 

The jurisdiction of the court oiigiiially extended 
to British subjects and property in China, Japan 
and Corea, but is now confined to China 

There is also in Shanghai the Court of Foreign 
Consuls ((ft?.); and America has its District Court 
for China (See United States District Court) 


Except the British and American Consuls each 
Consul tries tlie subjects or citizens of his 
nationality and hears civil coses. 

SUSLIK or Ziesel, genus Citellus; see Rodents. 

SUTRA, 15 thing, a part of the Buddhist 
Canon consisting ot the works which give the actual 
utterances of S’akyamuni. 

SUTTEE. Self-immolation on behalf of the 
dead, e^pcH lally practised by widows The Chinese 
term used is V^hsun, the same os is used for the 
buiial ot the living with the dead The connection 
lb that when the latter practice was giadually dis* 
countenanced its place was taken by suttee Ex- 
amples arc gneii alieady in tlie Han records and 
they become more and more common in later annals 
The uimIcx lying idea is that the woman is the pro- 
pel ot the man, and that it is her duty to follow 
him into the next woild. The suicide is often done 
with the greatest dehlierateness and even with much 
ostentation Quite recent examples are given, as, 
loi instance, in Dooliti'Le's Social Life m China, 
c 111 , where the suicide has been a public spectacle 
Any method of quitting life is used, death by fire 
I not being common as it was m India, because the 
cremation ot the dead has never been the universal 
practice Suttee has fiequontly been rewardcKi with 
impel ittl honioiirs, geneially in the shape of a p^nt-lou 
with the chai actors thieh heh, chastity-ardour, 

or IR ?!l </' ung h(h, fidelity-ardcJur 

The custom w'as at its worst development in 
the Yuan and Ming dynasties In 1729 Shih Tsunq 
(Yung (/Iikno) tried to check suttee by an Edict 
1 1 which he letused in future to honour the victims 
See Sacrifices^ Human 

De Guoot The Religious System of China, 

V Ol IV 

SWALLOWS. See Hirundinidae, 

SWANS. See Anseres. 

SWASTIKA, the mystic diagram if; It is of 
extiemc antiquity, being foundi in the Ravioyana, 
and its distiibutioii is extiemely wide over the old 
world and the new In China it ajipears to be a 
Buddhist impoiLation, it is one of the 65 mystic 
siigns found in the foot pnnt of Buddha. It is 
practically a chaim, and is desciibed as ‘the accu- 
mulation of lucky signs possessing ten thousand 
cfficacie*? ’ It IS used tor, or called by the name of, 
^ ten thousand Buddhists call it the seal ot 
Buddha’s heart, it) EP Eo hsm yin 

Gaillard . Croix et Swastika en Chine, (Var. 
Sm ) , CiuNA Review, vol xxi, p 124; National 
Review . July 17 and October 16, 1911. 

SWATOW, JUi n Eou, was opened to 

foreign trade by the Treaty of Tientsin It is at 
the mouth of the river Han, ne-ar the frontier of 
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the Kuangtung province, in lat. 23“ 80' 43‘* N. and 
long. 116“ 40< E 

The first foreign trade was carried on at Namoa 
Island mai. but later at Double Island, four miles 
below Swatow. By tlie kidnapping of coolies 
foreigners made themselves so obnoxious that for 
many years it was not safe for them to ventuie into 
Swatow. The Customs are now on the mainland 
near the native city, the Consulate and moat foreign 
housee on the Kakchioh island fating Swatow a mile 
away. The place is healthy but is liable to suffer 
fiom typhoons. It has watci -works and an electiic 
light plant A railway, 24i miks long, has been 
made by Japanese contractors to Cli'ao-chou fu, oi 
as it 18 now named, Ch'ao-tWi hsien. 

The foreign trade has never been \<Ty great 
Sugar and oranges are important aiticloa of expoit 
It imports a great amount of bean-cake lor manur- 
ing the fieltds, where sugar, rice, gioundnutb, etc , 
grow in abundance Theie are no large lactones 
except a bean mill and a sugar lefineiy 
, The population is 75,000, and the fouugners (in 
the consular district) number 379 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 16,429,884 14,628,485 

Net Chinese ,, 24,712,079 27,240,169 

Exports 16,785,345 16,660,789 


Total Hk Tlh. 56,927,308 58,520.443 

SWEDISH ALLIANCE MISSION. See China 
Inland Mis&ion, 

SWEDISH AMERICAN MISSION. A small 
Mission with headquarters at Minneapolis, IT S A , 
representing the Swedish Evangelical Fiee (Jliurch ot 
the United States of America 

It woiks in Canton, where it arrived m 1887 
It had three workers in 1916. 

SWEDISH AMERICAN MISSIONARY 

Covenant 

Headquarters . — Chicago, Illinois, USA 
Entered China in 1890 
Works in Hupei province 

This Miasion has its head station at Siang-yang 
2( ^ where the chief medical work is earned on 
In 1913, a new hospital was built, and isi worked 
in union with Ilauge's Synod Mission 

Girls^ and boys' middle hoarding-schools are 
also maintained, and a number of primary schools 
The Mission hajs four stations besides Siang- 
yang, namely King-chou, J|-|| , Fancheng ^ 

(1893), Nan chang Jg (1905), and King-men |flf H 
(1907) At Kittg-chou, the most northerly of the 
stations, an Academy and a Theological Seminary 
have been worked since 1910 in union with the 
Swedish Missionary Society There are twenty- 
seven foreign missionaries in 1917. 


SWEDISH BAPTIST MISSION, 

Ueaquarteis . — Stockholm. 

Entend Chinas 1891, 

Works in Shantung Province. 

I’he work of this Mission in China was begun 
in 1891 by the arrival of the Bev K Wingeen, 
who after studying the language for a few months, 
travelled m Central China seeking a suitable dis- 
tiict in which to settle. Finally he went to Shan- 
tung, and opened work at Kiaocliow But 

he was compelled by ill-health to return to Sweden 
m 1891 The Rev J £ Lintibkeg arnvedi in 1892, 
and the Rev. and Mis J A Rinell two years later, 
with Miss Holtz, who afterwards became Mrs 
Lindberg Four other woikers who joined tho 
stall (1899 1903) weio obliged to retuin home through 
ill-health 

In 1916, the Mission reported two principal 
btalions, Kiaoohow (1893), with twenty-four out- 
shitions, and (!hu di'cng gjf tig (1904) with four 
Ktionii and Jih-chao P JJ, though still 

woiked as outstations, weie to be occupied very 
shortly by foreign missionaries? 

The first day school was opened in Kiaorhow 
in 1900 with fi\o pupils There are (1916) Middle 
schools foi boys and gnls in Kiaochow, and in 
the out'^t'itions thiity-two day schools for boys, 
and five for guk 

A good staff of native woikcrs is employed 
Theie is no medical vvoik under qualified doctors 
at picaeiit, the emphasis being placed mainly on 
eiangelistic work, by preaching, house to-house 
visitalifjn, etc 

Statistics in December 1916 


Foreign Missumaues 

15 

Cliincso Agents 

44 

Communicant'- 
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SWEDISH EAST INDIA TRADING COM- 
PANY, 'fhe. was toimided in 1627, but the first 
S^^t•dlsh vessel to reach Canton arrived theio in 
1731, and from about 1780 such ships seem to have 
been sent peiiodically 

CoEOiFU Lc^ Debuts de la Coni'pagme Jloyalc 
de Sufde, Pans, 1889 

SWEDISH HOLINESS UNION. See China 
Inland Mission 

SWEDISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Headquarters — Stockholm 

Entered Chincif 1890 

Works in Hupei, representing the Free Church 
of Sweden 

The first missionaries of the Society entered 
Wuchahg in 1890, and in 1893, a bouse was rented 
in Sung-pu in Ma ch'eng hsxen, but not long after- 
wards the occupying missionaries, Revs Wickholm 
and JoHANSON wore killed by the mob infuriated 
by tho intrusion of foreignens. For the time, that 
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iield wafi vacated, but in 1906, a station was peace- 
fully built in Ma-ch^eng city. In the meantime 
Ichang, Shasi JJ) ‘flf, and Huang chou 3R > bad 
all been occupied At King-chou ^ a Theolo- 
gical Seminary and Boys' Academy is maintained 
in connection with the Swedish American Missionary 
Covenant 

Medical work is done at nearly all the stations 
Missionaries m 1917 48 

SWEDISH MISSION IN CHINA. See 

Ittland Miss%on, 

SWEDISH MONGOL MISSION. 

H t adquartc) s - Stoclcholm 

A small undenominational work carried on at 
H along Os»o, Mongolia The station was opened 
lu 1899^ and has three foreign workers in 1917 

SWIFTS, See Macrochtres, 

SWINHOE, ROBERT, was born at Calcutta 
on September 1, 1835 and enteied the British Con- 
sular Service in 1854 He retired in 1873 and died 
in London on October 28, 1877 

He was a keen student of Natural History and 
w«is the first to give proper attention to the study 
of Cliincso Buds Lot a li<!t of his numerous 
wiitings on this subject see Ornithology 

SYCEE, Sto Jji hn ssu, fine silk Chinese lump 
silver IS so tailed because it may when heated be 
drawn out into silk like threads See Shoe 

SYLVIIDAE, a large Family of birds which 
consists of the various Warblers. The following 
are found in China Trihura taczanowslta, N.E. 
Chihli T IvteiventriSf not common; found m 
Mu-p‘in 2\ russula^ and 7' mtlanorhynchat both 
m N W Fukien Vrosphena squamxcepSi Swinhoe's 
Reed- Warbler, Canton and Formosa and in Chihli 
by Dr Weigold Sylvia curruca; N W China 
and Mongolia S. aralensta^ rare; in the 
Ala shan Pkilacantha ntsona, very rare; at 
Peking Jlororma cantons, Formosa, Shaweishan 
and East Siberia H canturtens; Bouthern 
provinces and islands H stnensts; S E China 
to the Yangtze valley H pallidipes; S E China 
U, hrevvpennis; at Mu-p‘in and in central and 
eastern provinces. Herhwocvla schwarzxi, in 
passage at Peking. Acrocephalus sorghophxlus ; 
E China coast. A, agricola, abundant; all over 
the Great Plain A, tangorum, A. orxentalis, 
in eastern Siberia, Mongolia, the valley of the 
Yellow River, and, in the summer, widely in China 
proper A* histrigxceps ; in the summer, round 
Peking Dumetxcola affints; at Mu-p‘in, m Kansu 
and in eastern Siberia Loritstella certhiola; China 
generally and in Manchuria and Mongolia L. 
ochotensxs; L styani, L. fascxolata; Amoy, Kiang- 
BU ; in summer in Manchuria. L, lanceolata; in 
various parts from Canton to Peking. Arundtnaz 
aedon; in eastern Siberia and in Chihli- A, 
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davtdtanus; rare; at Ma-p*m. Ctsticola eursitam; 
eastern provinces, from Hainan to Tientsin. 0, 
volitam; in southern Formosa and S. China. 
Luscxntola stnensts; Hankow and Chinwangtao. 
DrymoepiM extenstcauda; in S. China, Kiangsi and 
Ssdch'uan. Suya strtata; in Formosa, the Lower 
Yangtze, Fukien, Ssdch'uan, and Shensi. 8, 
svperctharts ; in S.W, Yunnan and Fukien. 
Ehopophilua pekmenstag in Chihli and in Shensi. 
Orthotomua longxcauda, the Tailor-bird ; in the 
southern provinces. Burnesxa sonxtam; common; 
in S. China, Hainan and Formosa HortittB 
brunnetfrons ; at Mu-p‘in at 12,000 feet altitude. 
H major; fairly common; at Mu-p*in, at a great 
altitude. H, robustxpea and i^. acanthtzotdes 
concolor; in Formosa. Herhivocxda armandt; in 
the mountains of N China and Mongolia. Horatlet 
acanthxzoxdes , in W. SsOch'uan, and N W. Fukien. 
Phylloscopua sub-affinia; N W. Fukien, Kueichou, 
Mu-p‘in and W. Ssikch'uan. P, fuseatus; common 
in passage all over China. P. xanthodryas; at 
Amoy, and in Kansu. P. coronatus; common; all 
over China P. occxpxtalxs; S. China. P. trochi- 
loidcs, Fukien, Kuangtung P. ientlUpes; central 
China, Kiangsi and Fukien. P. plumb eitarswt ; 
very common in Kansu and in passage at Peking. 
P hoi calls, common in passage in China proper 
and Mongolia. CryptolopKa tephrocepkala; C» 
burkn, O, rickctti, G, stnensxs; these are all found 
in W. China, Mu-p‘in, and N W Fukien. Abromia 
fill VI facies, common from W. Hupei to Mu-p*in 
and in Fukien , m Formosa A affinxa, in Kansu. 

Dwio ET OusiALET Li'S Oi'icaux de la Chine 

SYMBOLISM. “One of the most distinctive 
and sinking featiiies of Chinese Art is the symbolic 
Lliaracter of its expression 

Fiom the caihest tunes the Chinese artist has 
everted his skill with the intention of producing 
not merely objects pleasing to the eye, hint at the 
^ame lime emblems conveying a definite meaning 

Tliih statement being indubitably correct, a 
senous study of Chinese Ait pre-supposes a certain 
knowledge of symbolism, a subject, as yet, imper- 
fectly tJeated m any Euiopoan tongue 

The ancients, those virile artists of the Shang 
and Chou peiiods, with bronze and dried bones as 
their medium of expression, depicted, in a symbolic 
manner, the Forces of Nature The symbolism 
employcitl has been the study of Chinese liiterati 
throughout the ages, and about a t> 1107 a work 
called the Po Ku T‘u HI -SB. the famous Classic 
on bron/es, was published, which contains besides 
voluminous illustrations most valuable information 
concerning the symbolic meaning of various forms of 
ornament The simplest, and the one most frequently 
met with not only m ancient but also in modern art 
18 that commonly known as the ‘‘meander" or key- 
pattern The Chinese call it the "cloud and thunder 
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pattern.'* Ae the author of the Po Ku T*u points 
out, this design was evolved from archaic picto- 
graphs representing clouds and thunder. The 
meander in its pnmitdve form, such as found 
on bronzes attributed to the Sbang period', 
consists ot a non contiiuious pattern formed by 
separate pairs of a simple spnal figure Latoi 
tho separate elements became joined together 
and elaborated, till in the course of tune the 
“thunder” pattern was often represented by a most 
intricate form of decoration To an agiicultoal 
people such as the Chinese this emblem possc&sed 
a Bignificance of supreme inijicutanco Ham was 
essenitial to thoir very oM&tence, and the symb(*l 
for thunder typified the downpour tliai brought the 
heaven-sent gift of abundance 

Knowing tbis, it is possible for us to appreciate 
the eulogistic remarks made by Wang Fu, the 
compiler of the Po Ku 7'‘Wj concerning a certain 
bronze cauldron of the Chou dynasty, whirli to 
the uninitiated might appiear commonplace and even 
ugly He says; “The lozengo-shaped spai'cs arc 
occupied by the ‘cloud and thunder’ surrounding a 
small nipple in the centre For the nijiplo ntourishcb 
mankind, while clouds and thunder tertilizc growing 
things The K‘uei dragon, moreover, exerts a 
restraining influence against the sin of greed Here 
we have a single vessel, yet all the eternal pi incipient 
arc there complete How excellent was the philoso- 
phy of the ancients * ** 

Besides the meander, characteristu forms cre.il- 
od during this early period which have fcunived 
until the present day are. the \aiiou8 dragon's, the 
“glutton^* or T'oo T'lfh ogre manifested by a 
fearsome head , and the Pa Kua or eight 

tngrams, which latter group is couhtantly employed 
as a decoration and perhaps sui passes in antiquity 
all other designs Legend dat-c^s its origin about 
5,000 years ago, when it was revealed to tho 
mythical Fu IIsi fft# by markings on the back of 
a creatuire called the “di agon -horse ” (See Pa Kua] 

“Examination proves that the range of decora- 
tive motives employed by the ancient C’hincse was 
limited ht is diflicult to find any ornamented 
bronze of great antiquity that does not bear one or 
more of the thioe commonest symbolic forms, the 
meander, the T*tph or the primitive dragon 

This repetition would bo monotonous did they not 
recur in endless variation and combination,” 

The symbols met with in early Chinese Art are 
all of indigenous growth; not until the era of tho 
great Han, dynasty which reigned for about two 
centuiPiea before and two centuries after Christ do 
we find direct evidence of Western influence “In 
B.c. 126 the famous minister Chang Ch‘iek returned 
from his mission to the Indo-Scythians, and brought 
back with him much alien knowledge collected 
during his travels. He had learnt aomething of 


Buddhism and had come in touch with Grecian oul- 
turo Ho also carried back to China several plants, 
ot which tho grape-vine and pomegranate figure 
laigrly in symbolic art. 

Alter the beginning of our era this transmission 
of ideas was aided by a still more potent agency— 
that of religion Mifasionanes of various faiths and 
especially ot Buddhism, received a welcome in 
(;hma, wliero they inevitably became apostles not 
only of their lespociive creeds hut also of their 
national culture. Buddhism wab established iii 
China about AD 67, but tor several centuries made 
no gicat headway A revival took pla,ce about the 
middle of the fifth century and the whole 
couiitiy was Hooded with examples of Buddhistic 
Alt, this not only intioduced a whole world 
of alien mythology which for centuries provided 
a favounfce thoine ior Chinese painters, sculptors, 
and designers iii every branch of Art, but it 
also diU'(ted the very expie&sion of these new ideas 
along lines of Western tradition To the present 
day Greco Indian and Tcrsian elements and emblems 
aio found mingled with tho purely native decora 
tiori.” 

To eniimerato the symbols which have become 
conventionalized in Chmeso Art and which are in 
daily use on many common ai tides — especially the 
ganneiits ol childicn — is hcic impossible, sufiice it 
to .say that tho emblems of happy import (which 
th-e symbols invariably are) arc believed theinoclvcs 
to convey tho blessings they icpieseni In addition 
to concrete emhlerrus there exists another class of 
symbol “The Chinese language being monosylUhic 
and having but few vocables to express a vast 
number of vvnttcn characters, it offers great scope 
for the employment of the rebus. This class of 
symbolism is varied and largo Kcfernng to the 
bone carvings of the Chou dynasty wc have proof 
of itfl extreme antiquity ” 

Yetts Syvihohftni m Chmv^p Art^ 1912, (all 
fiortions of a.bovo article which appear in quotation 
marks have been taken from this valuable pam- 
phlet) , Bushell Ohinci^e Art; Guixand . Chinese 
Porrdain^ etc [FA] 

SZEMAO in south west Yunnian, in lat 

22'*. 47‘ N , long 101 2‘ E , was opened m 1897 
by the Geraud Frontier Convention of 1895 It is 
Situated m a well-cultivated plain 4,600 feet above 
sea level The trade is with Rangoon and Tonkin, 
tho chief imports being raw cotton and tea, ajid 
it is an important entrepfit for salt The town was, 
before the great Mahommedan rebellion, a great 
caravan centre, but its best days are past 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports .. 174,286 158,547 

Net Chinese „ ... — — 

Exports . . .. . . 53,065 25,628 

Total Hk.Tls. .. “'267^1 ”184^5 
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TABLET OF YU. See Yu, Tablet of. 

TA CHI m a, concubm-e of Ciiou Hsin, labt 
ruler of tho tShang dynasty 1130 b.c Siio is 
regal ded a.s tiie most licentious and cruel oi women 
in Chinese hihtoiy As the previous dynasty fell 
through the wickedness of tho ooncuibino Mo Chi, 

&-0 Uio Shang dynasty fell by Ta Chi It is said 
that when Wit Wang took her captive her beauty 
was such that no one was willing to stiike the fatal 
blow, till Wtj Wang's aged councillor T‘ai Kukg, 
covering his face with his hands, put her to death 

TACHIEN LU, H M , a town in Bjbuch‘u<in, 
the Tibetan namo of which (mutated in the Chinese) 

IS Tarchendo It is at an altitude of 8,850 feet 
and 18 on the road from 8 Bhensi to Tibet The 
population 18 20,000 

TA CH‘IN. See Ta n‘m. 

TADPOLE CHARACTERS, ^ ICo ton 

tzu, a name given to an antieiit Chinese sciipt and 1 
used of other archaic and obsolete styles of charac- 
ter, An oxampie ot i'J* (sometimes wiitten A’fj j 
tharacteis may be seen in Leogl’s Classics, vol in, 
a loproduotion of tho inscription on the Tabjot 
of Yu 

Han Yu, in a poem wduch Legge tran%slatcs 
in the same volume (pp 68, 69), icfer&'to these 
characters as ‘tadpoles with doubled- 

up bodies ’ 

TAEL, probably from Hindi tola, a weight, 
through the Portuguese 5 an ounce ( hang) of 
Sliver It varies in different localities 

The most important taels aie the k'v phng 
tael, the hai-lua/i ^ Jg tael and the Shanghai tad 
The h'u 'p'mg tael is the Treasury or Boaid of 
Kovenuo tael It contains 575 8 giams of silver, 
(fineness 1 , 000 ) for the receiving rate, the paying 
rate being 0 2 per cent lighter A‘u-p*wg tads 
100 equal Shanghai taels 109 6 , and 100 hai-huan 
taels equal 101 642 Vu-'p'ing taels All dues to tho 
Government aie paid in this currency except 
Customs duties and dues levied in kind or in copper 
cash The hat-luan tael is the currency in which | 
duties are levied by the Maritime Customs It 
contains 683 3 grams of silver, (fineness 1,000) and 
IS only used for account-keeping, all payments being 
made in the local currency; thus at Shanghai for 
duty hai-kuan taels 100 the merchant pays 111 40 
Shanghai taels. 

The Shanghai taol or “Shanghai convention 
currency’* is the standardi of international exchange 
f<ir North China and the Yangtze basin. It contains 
665 65 grains of silver (944 fineness), and the con- 


vention is that of such taels 98 will settle a liability 
of 100 tads “Shanghai convention currency.” Of 
hne silver ( 1,000 hueness) the weight would be 
524 93 grains 

It IS to be noted that 1,000 fineness would bo 
only 987 hncnchs by the the Westein standard of 
chemically pure silver, 

Thne are also Tsaopmg, Peking, Hankow 
taeh, etc 

Mouse 77/c I'rade, and Administration of 
China j. Wagel Chinese Currency and Banking > 

TA HSUEH,;/C®» See Great Learning. 

TAI PAN ^ great manager. The manager 
111 a loioigii business house The term was formerly 
used lor foreign Consuls 

T‘Al P‘ING REBELLION, THE, began in 
1851 and was not suppiesscd till 1866, after eleven 
provimes had been ravaged and some twenty 
millions ol lives lost. 

The author anid lender of tJie rebellion was 
livNG Hsiu CJh‘uan a native of Kuang- 

tung, bom in 1813 He was sickly and had visions; 
oil leading sonic Cluistidii books later, he mteiprcted 
Ilia visions thcieby, and thought he had a divine 
call to rule over China All his life and his 
wiitings, however, show that he had no idea of the 
spiritual nature ot (/hnstianity. 

hor moio than ten yeaxs he and a few followers 
taught the new religion as they understood it, 
di&( aiding idols and the Confuciaii tablet; and 
I liuNo hiiuscli sf>ent two months with Hobeuts, an 
Anicricau missionary in Canton The government 
atti’iiipted, of course, to quash the growing move- 
ment eaily, but owing to incapable officers and 
u-^elcss tioops they woie easily lesi.sted and beaten. 
Vvhiie thoir seventy to the innocent population was 
a help to the rebel cause. 

AlUu a time Hung began to seclude himself 
and to dehvei decrees leceived, as he said, fiom the 
Heavenly Father and the Heavenly Brother. 

His followers advanced to Nanking where he 
was to be proclaimed Emperor To tho government 
tiipy weie CJCung mao tsei & , long-haired 

robbers, but Hxtng called his dynasty T‘ai P‘ing 
or “Groat Peace” dynasty, and himself T'ien Wang, 
“Heavenly King ” Five leading generals were 
appointed as North, East, South, West and Assistant 
Kings Tho army was at first remarkably well 
disciplined and well-behaved. They broke out from 
Yung-an in Kueichow, where they had suffered 
siege for five moiiiths on April 7, 1862; they went 
down the Siang valley, taking city after city, and 
took Yochow on the Yangtze; then they occupied 
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Hanyang and Wuchang, then Kiukiang and Anking ; 
on March 8 they encamped before Nanking ; ten days 
later it fell, and all its defenders were slam 
Chmkiang and Yangchow suffered the same soon 
after, and thus the Government lost the use of the 
Grand Canal. 

The cities which had not fallen to them in their 
march were Kueilin, Changsha and Siangtan; but 
their forces had grown in the eleven months from 
under ten thousand to over eighty thousand The 
brutality of tho demoralized imperialist troops 
accounted for this in part, besides, the people 
naturally turned to tho victorious side 

It was at Nanking that they first came undci 
foreign inspection Sir George Bonham, Governor 
or Hongkong, accompanied by T T Meadows, was 
the first to visit them. Various other foreigneis 
afterwards spent some time among them getting 
information, for it must be remembered that theie 
was at this time much to hope for, both because of 
their remarkable success and because of their 
religious tenets 

An immediate march on Peking in full force 
might have brought the Manchu rule to an end! 
Hung, however, only sent a division whoso size we 
do not know , in six months these troops had 
traversed four provinces, taken twenty-six cities, 
defeated the imi>erialists in every engagement and 
encamped within twenty miles of Tientsin The 
expedition was, however, a failure ; the troops 
returned re tnfecta 

From this time degeneracy began Seven 
southern provinces were separated from the control 
of Peking, yet received no organized government 
from the rebels. At the same time the country was 
continually ravaged for supplies and reinforcements 
Both armies lived ofi the land and the sufEcringa 
of the people became more and moie severe By 
the slow advance of imperialists, who were even 
worse in their treatment of the population than the 
rebels were, the latter were by 1860 limited to the 
country round Nanking and Anking. Dissensions 
sprang up among the leaders, the Eastern king with 
twenty thousand adherents being beheaded, and 
other leaders deserting. From 1867 to 1860 tho 
imperialists pressed closer round Nanking, trusting 
to famine and disease doing their work. It is said 
cannibalism was common in the city. The ammuni- 
tion ran short But Hung's spirit was still firm , 
ho appointed eleven other kings, including some 
very able men, and' on May 6, 1860 they broke out, 
scattered the besieging armies, captured Chmkiang 
and some other cities, then returned to Nanking 
with plenty of guns and ammunition Soochow and 
Hangchow were in their hands, and they sought to 
regain control of the Yangtze 

Shanghai was threatened in August, and might 
have fallen except for French and British troops. 


It is noteworthy that French and British were at 
the time marching against Peking ' 

The imperialists now sought foreign aid, with 
the result that Ward ((/ v ) captured Sungkiang^ 
He organized* a large force which received the name 
ol The Ever Victorious Army, Ch^ang sheng chun. 
Ward was succeeded by Burgevinb (q v ), and in 
Apiil, 1863, Charles George Gordon (not Peter, 
as Williams’ Middle Kingdom persists in dubbing 
him) was appointed to the command. Tho force, 
after purging, numbered three thousand, with four 
small skteamers and a number of native boats. It 
attacked and took various cities ot strategic import- 
ance, till at last Soochow surrcndeied Many other 
engagements lollowod, however, ior tho rebels became 
more stubborn as their cause grew more hopeless ; but 
by May, 1864, Gordon’s woik was enided and the 
Ever Victoiious Army was disbanded He had led 
it to the capture of twenty-three cities, but more 
than once he gave up his command in indignation 
at the ticachciy or dishonesty ot goveinmcnt 
officials, only returning to his tliankletih woik from 
a high sense of duty 

The Chung Wang (q r ) still defended Nan* 
king, but the wall was breached by a mine in July, 
and the leaders and seven thousand rebels put to 
death, tho T‘ien Wang, Hung, having committed 
suicide three weeks before 

Two bodies of rebels were still holding out in 
Chekiang Ts^no Kuo-fan drove them from 
Huchou, and they slowly retreated southwards, and 
were gradually destroyed in the spring of 1865 

Tho beginnings of tho movement were full of 
promise, but after some ycais it was a giowimg 
curse and scourge in tho land It destroyed, but 
lebuilt nothing, and protected none In its latest 
j-ears all semblance to oven a distorted Christianity 
had disappeared, it became pure savagery 

The literature on the subject is immense, in 
eluding translations of T*ai P'lng books, tracts, 
ritual, etc Perhaps the most important reading 
must be done in contemporary magazines and 
newspapers 

CoRDTEE Bibliotheca Sinica, ool 646 et &eq., 
Blue-books relating to China , Gallery and Ivan : 
L* Insurrection en Chine, the same in English , 
Meadows * The Chinese and their liehcllions, 
Lin-le Ti‘Pmq Tien-Kwoh; Brine . The Taeping 
Bebellion in China, 

TAIREN. See Dairen. 

PAI SHAN, m 111. in Shantung, is the chief 
of the Five Sacred Mountains of China, and is 
called; the Eastern Peak Ht . It is situated 
north of the prefectural city of T‘ai-an fu, 4,600 
feet above sea-level. The mountain was anciently 
regarded as a divinity, and was elevated by a Sung 
Emperor to the rank of the Equal of Heaven After 
the introduction of Buddhism this mountain deity 
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was allotted the function of meting out rewards 
and punishments in the next world The sacrifices 
ot fcng ij* and shan |{1 to Heaven and Earth made 
at the summit and foot of T‘ai Shan were first 
offei'od by the Emperor Wu in 110 b c They were 
repeated from time to time by empciors of different 
dynasties. The religion is now almost wholly 
Taoist, the most popular object of worship being 
a female divinity, the daughter of the mountain, — 
called Pt hsia yuan chun W R yC , the ‘goddess 
of coloured clouds,’ or the 'goddess of dawn ’ Her 
worship dates fiom ad 1008, when a large stone 
imago was distovcred on the summit A jade 
replica, made by imperial oidcrs and erected on the 
place of disco\eiy, diew countless woi shippers 
Duiing the Ming poiiod the goddess enjoyed the 
giViiU»st ])opularity II ei supposed tomb is shown 
in a pavilion neai* the summit 

A stone sbaiiway ot nearly 7,000 steps winds 
up the mountciin to the top, and is bordeied by 
temples, monuments, inscriptions and shrines A 
lougli stone monument is said to have been erected 
in B (’ £19 by Ch'in Siiiii Huang Ti / A temple to 
tlio Jade Emperor, Yu Huang, the supremo 
divinity of the Taoists, is on the summit^ as well 
as a Confucian temple, erected m 1714 

Moule TUu Shan, (Jouinal, N C B R A S , 
vol xlni) ; Stanley T'rn tSIian (Mast of Asia, 
vol iv), CnAVANNLS Lp TUii ChoH , Tsciiepe Der 
T*ai ^cfi07i imd scuip KuHstutte7i, 1906 

T‘AI-T‘AI, jfc jfc Rroperly the title for the 
wife of an ofhcial who has a button 

T‘AI WAN . The island of Formosa {q v ) 

T‘AI YANG CHMAO, Svn bridge, 

a mountain in Lolo land, W Sbuch‘uan, estimated 
by Babeji at 20,000 ft jn height 

Baber Travels and Iicfica7thc8 in Western 
China ^ p 115 

TAI YUAN FU great-plain city, 

is in lat 37° 53‘ N , and long 112° 29‘ E , on the 
noithein bolder of one of the central plains of 
Shansi, of w’hich piovince it is the capital Tho 
plain abounds in fertility and the hills smi rounding 
it are iich in minerals Tho population is 230,000 
(Richard) 

TAJIK. H^^Tashih 

TAKIN, a strange animal of the Bovidae 
Family, related to the musk-ox and placed by some 
naturalists between oxen and sheep, by others 
between goats and antelopes. There la one species 
in N China, Budorcas bedfordt, discovered by 
Anderson in 1909-10 in S W Shensi 

It has seldom been killed in China by foreigners, 
the first case probably being that killed by Meares 

B bedfordt of Shensi is the most specialized 
form, the chief difference being colour. The animal 


19 very difficult to describe; many pictures of it 
^ are given in Wallace’s book. 

In Shensi it is called P'an yang, rock goat; 
in Kansu Yeh mu, wild ox Measurements ore 
given by Wallace, one being 62 inches, height at 
shoulder. 

Sovverdy , Journal, N C B R A S , vol, xlvii ; 
Wallace * Big Game of Central and Western China 

TAKLA MAKAN, the groat desert of the 
Tarim basin, especially the western part, is known 
by this name 

TAKU, ^ a, a village at tho mouth of the 
Pci-hOj on the southern side, sixty-seven miles from 
Tientbiii The village is a very poor one, and tho 
only foreign residents are those connected with the 
I Customs, the Pilot Corporation and the Lighter 
('ompanies The water on the Bar ranges from two 
j to tuuiteen feet at the Spring tides, and vessels 
constantly have to wait outside A railway from 
the town of Tang-ku (two miles further up tho 
river), runs to Tientsin it was completed in 1888 

Taku IS noted for several engagements between 
its forts and foieign naval forces On May 20, 1858, 
Sir Michael Seymour forced and passed them, 
taking Loid Elgin to Tientsin, w^here the Treaty 
of Tientsin was signed the next month. In June of 

1859 they were attacked again, but with disastrous 
results to the Biitish A third attack was made 
on August 20, 1860, the forts being captured from 
the land side In tho Boxer Rebellion the forts 
were once more taken by gunboats of the foreign 
powers, June 17, 1900; and by the Peace Protocol 
of 1901 China was required to raze them. 

TALAY, a name used by Odoric for the Yang- 
tze No other traveller of his time mentions it by 
this name It is the Mongol word dalat or talai, 
the sea, and the Mongols usod the word as the name 
of the Great River. 

Yule Cathay and the Way Thithffr, vol li, 

p 206 

TA LIEN WAN, :A: il Jf, Ta-hen Bay, the 

bay on the soutli of whioh Dalny or Dairen is 
situated Ta-hen is on the other side of tho bay, 
7 miles noith from Dairen In the expedition of 

1860 it was tlie base or depot of tho British forces, 
w'hile the French were at Chefoo. See Dairen 

I Wolseley . Narrative of the War with China 
m 1860, 

TALISMANS R ^ hua fu, the written charms 
pi spared by Taoist pnests. They are generally 
more or less unintelligible to the uninstructed, and 
might be regarded as mere distorted scrawls; they 
are however subject to rules and consist of a special 
handwriting, which has been analysed and fully 
described by P, Dore. In his work will be found 
150 examples, figured, dissected and translated 
There is endless variety in the objects of talismans ; 
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they are agauiet all manner of aickneM, — cough, 
colic, delirium, etc. ; againet fire, according to the 
direction of the compass, and ad omnia ! 

Provincial coma of the K'ano Hsi and Shun 
Chih periods were produced at twenty-five mints 
and bear coi responding characters on the reverse. 
For some unknown reason twenty only of these 
K.‘ano Hsi coins have talismanic power when 
strung together. 

Doim : liachcTchea sur les SuperstiUonaj tome v, 
parti e 1 

TALLOW, VEGETABLE, jfy chtu yu, 
yielded by JSaptum sebtferum, the “Tallow tree,” a 
iiieinbet* ot the 8purge family, which occurs in all 
the warmer paits ot China, and is remarkable for 
the beautilul autumnal tints of ite foliage Thi*! 
tree is known by several colloquial names — in South 
China it IS the Chiu-izu shu in centiaJ 

parts the Mou4zu sku in the west the 

U/i*uan’tzu s/iu The seeds furnish tallow, tho 
kernels when crushod yield an oil, one of the 
properties ot which ja to turn grey hair black , the 
refuse of the seeds is a valuable manure for the 
tobacco plant ; the bark is used as a medieme, and 
the leaves provide a black dye The fruits, threa- 
oelled and blackish-brown when npe, are spread 
in the sun to diy, where they open and the thieo 
elliptical seeds appear, covered wiih a white sub 
stance, which is removed by steaming and rubbing 
through a bamboo small-meshed sieve The fat is 
collected and melted, and moulded into takes, in 
which state it is the Pi yit of coramerco The scjeds 
arc crushed and the oil extracted is Ttng yu When 
the fat and oil are not separated but crushed and 
pressed together, the mixed product is named Mou 
yu In C^hina all thioe products are used in candle 
manufactuffo, the yu having the highest melting 
point, when it is employed, only a very thin covering 
of insect ^vax (used on the exterior of all Chinese* 
candles) is necessary All these products are 
expoited to Europe for use in soap making The 
average amount exported is about 200,000 piculs, 
valued at about Ilk Tls 10 per picul Vegetable 
tallow comes from the hilly region of W. Hupoi 
andi S E Sslich'uan, from Kueichou, Hunan and 
Kuangsi. The export for 1916 was ptls 266,960, 
value Hk Tls 3,011,696 

Bowra . Customs Trade Reports, Ningpo, 1868 , 
Wilson . A Naturalist in W. China, vol ii, p 67 

ANIMAL, ^ mu yu. That which is 
exported from Chefoo is made from the meltedt 
down tails of Shantung sheep, but the bulk is 
beef tallow. The]^6 is a large export trade, which 
began to be important in 1909. The leading ports 
are Tientsin, Tsingtao, and Hankow' 

The export for 1916 was 113,000 pcls^, value 
Hk Tls. 1,162,000, and for 1916 was pels 306,003, 
value Hk.Tl8. 6,055,071. 


TALLOW TREE. Tallow. 

TAMAO, also known as Tamau, Tamou, etc; 
the harbour on the north-west of the island of 
Sancian, St. John, or San shan, the only spot where 
foreign trade was permitted till 1554, when Lampacao 
was substituted. The name is sometimes used for 
the whole island It is the Portuguese corruption 
of Ta ngao or Ta ao, great hay. In 1522 

the Portuguese were driven from the place because 
of the doings of Simon d'Andrahb (q.v ). It is not 
known when they again began to trade there. See 
San shan. 

TAMO, the Chinese name for Bodhidhakma, 

{qv) 

TAN FU, 3K 35, also known as Ku Kong ^ ^ 
{anuent duke) and T'ai Wang jfc 3E [great prince 
oi king T‘ai), the grand Idihet of the toundci of the 
Chou dynasty He was ruler of the small State of 
Pm m, near the modern llsi-an fu«. According to 
Mencius he paid tribute to the barbarians'(Hsaung- 
nii Taitars), but was at last forced by their oppres- 
sion to move to Ch‘i (jj, calling his pnncipahty 
Chou, probably in b c 1327. It is supposed that 
the Chou ancestors had for centuries adopted a 
semi-Tartar style of life 

Leqge Mencius, p 51;Hirth Ancient History 
oj China 

T‘ANG DYNASTY, THE,® one of the 

mc*bt glorious in Chinese history, was founded by 
J-«i Yuan, a general of the Sui dynasty, with hus 
capital at Ch‘ang-an He made peace with the 
1 uiks, encouraged learning, and paji^ially suppressed 
the Buddhist monasteries T‘ai Tsung, after 
stiengthening the ai‘my and driving back the 
I’urkomans, devoted himself to learning. The 
empiro was divided into ten provinces In 630 he 
loccived embassies from many tributary states. He 
crushed the Turkic power, but was unsucceesful in 
an invasion of Korea In his reign Nestorians and 
Mohammedans settled in China His eon Kao 
Tsung completed the conquest of Korea, and drove 
out the Tibetans, who had made inroads on the, 
empire At his death his wicked empress, Wu Hou, 
seized the power and ruled for twenty years, during 
which time the Khtan Tartars and the Tibeitans 
were conquered In 734 Hsu an Tsung divided the 
country into fifteen provinces He instituted the 
Hanlin Yuan, and he fell under the charm of 
Yang Kuei fbi. 

In 766 a formidable rebellion occurred, to sup 
press which the Emperor called in the Uighurs 
Under Hsi Tsung another rebellion broke out 
which was quelled by the assistance of the Turks. 
The incapacity of later Emperors plunged the 
Empire into disorder, end the throne wa« seized by 
Chu WfiN. 
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TANG SHAN 


As regards interoourse with other parts of Asia 
during this dynasty a Chinese general successfully 
defeated the Mohaniraedans in 684, and fleets sailed 
to the Persian Gulf against the Arabs, who began an 
actno propaganda both m the south and north-west. 

The T‘ang dynasty period has been regarded as 
the golden age of art, poetry and literature Chinese 
art, greatly stimulated by Buddhism, found its 
gicatest exponent in Wv Tao-tzu , Li po and Tu fo 
were the greatest poets of th© time. 

In 785 the llanlm Academy was founded and the 
Peking Gazette is stated to have started about the 
same time. 

‘Men of T'ang’ js the term used in Kuangtung 
as ‘Men of llan’ is used in the resit of China 

The dynasty lasted 287 years under twenty 
rulers 


Dyn Title. Accession 

Reign Title Adopted 

iS 

Kao Tsu 

618 gt Wu To 

613 

* 

^ T‘ai Tsung 

627 Chiing Kuan 

627 

its 

Kao Tsung 

650 {flit 

650 




Jg Ilsicn Ch‘ing 

656 




Ijq liung So 

661 




m ^ Lin Te 

664 




Ch‘ien Feng 

666 




jfj, Tsung Chang 

668 




U Hsicn Heng 

670 




Jl 7C Shang y uan 

674 




m M. I 

676 




gg jg T'lao Lu 

679 




1® Yung Lung 

680 




53 ; 3 S K'ai Yao 

681 




^ Yung Shun 

632 




Hung Tao 

6a3 


Chung Tsung 

684 % SbQ Sheng 

684 


^ Jui Tsung 

684 * gq Wen Ming 

684 


ig Wu Hou 

684 3b % Kuang Tse 

684 


(The Empress 




AA^i, usurpei) 

S ^ Chui Kung 

685 




^ 3 Yung Ch'ang 

689 




(JfJd Tsai Ch‘u 

689 




T‘ien Shou 

690 

Adopted the dynastic ] 

1 



Style 0J Chou in lieu | 

^ fti Ju I 

692 


of R T‘ang from | 

i 



a.d. 690 

1 

1 





Ch‘ang Shou 

692 




Ijg Uc Yon Tsai 

694 




m Chfing Sheng 

695 




jeama T<ien t-b? 




Wan Sui 

695 




Uaa?C Wan Sui 





T‘ung T‘ien 

696 




jNi 3^ Sh^n Kung 

697 




^ g Sh&ng Li 

698 




^ HI Chiu Tsu 

700 




ft Ta Tsu 

701 




K jg Ch‘aiig An 

701 


Dyn Title. Accession Reign Title Adopted 

^ Chung Tsung 9|i jU Sh6n Lung 705 

(resumed the throne) 

j||[i;t| Ching Lung 707 

igt ^ Jui Tsung 710jftg Ching Yun 710 

* m T‘ai Chi 712 

3^ Yen Ho 712 


Hsuan (or Yuan) 

^ Tsung orMJafl?713it*5e Hsien T‘ien 713 




n 7C K‘ai Yuan 

713 



% T‘ien Pao 

742 

«t 3R Su Tsung 

765 =p IS Chih Te 

756 

Changed in 761 to 

1 

7 C Chheoi Yuan 

758 

^ 1^, the 1st year 

1 

1 

• J: ^ Shang Yuan 

760 

of all time 


gf li Pao Ying 

762 

ft ^ Tai Tsung 

763 Jfi Kuang TS 

763 



iKM Yung Pai 

765 



IS Ta Li 

766 

IS ^ Te Tsung 

780 B *1* Chien Chung 

780 



f| ^ Hsing Yuan 

784 



yi; Cheng Yuan 

785 

)lg ^ Shun Tsung 

SOSjjcA Yung Cheng 

305 

JBi tf Hsien Tsung 

806^ )pn Yuan IIo 

806 

Q w Mu Tsung 

821 & M Ch'ang Ch'ing 821 

gj ^ Ching Tsung 

825 3S a Pao Li 

825 

3fiC Wen Tsung 

827 * ifn T'ai IIo 

827 



m JU K‘ai Ch‘6ng 

836 

^ Wu Tsung 

841 w & Hu I Ch‘ang 

841 

^ Hsuan Tsung 

8^7* T‘ai Chung 

847 

& I Tsung 

860 aS Hsien T‘ung 

860 

J}-t Us3 Tsung 

874 it Ch'icn Fu 

874 



m 9q Kuang Ming 

880 



?D Chung Ho 

881 



jfc’# Kuang Ch‘i 

885 



S a W5n To 

883 

gg Chao Tsung 

889 tt IB Lung Chi 

889 



TC RH Ta Shun 

890 



ft ms Ching Fu 

892 



it 9 Ch‘ien King 

894 



ffc Kuang Hua 

893 



a T‘ien Fu 

901 



^ SS T'ien Yu 

904 

Chao Hsuan Ti 



or Ai Ti 

904?cSfe T'ien Yu 

905 


PANG DYNASTY, LATER. See Five 
Dijnastit6 

TANGERINES. See Oranges 

PANG SHAN, a poetical appellation for their 
province used by th© Cantonese It is m memory 
of the glories of the T‘ang dynasty, and the 
Cantonese use T'ang jen 0 A as other provinces 
use IJan tzH See Han, Sons of 

TANG SHAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

The. This institution was founded in 1905 on the 
recommendation of Mr. Clmjdb Eindee, C.M.g., 
then Engineer-in-Chief on the Imperial Railways of 
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North China^ andi under the auspices of Ho Yen-mei 
and Yuan Shih-k'ai, as a railway school in cpn- 
nection with the Peking-Mukden Line, Mr. D. P. 
Quiffiths, now Acting Chief Engineer of the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Nmgpo Eailway, was appointed 
as Principal, with tliree British professors. Build- 
ings, intludiiig lecture halls, dcrmitcncs and (re- 
sidences, wore erected at a cost ot about 3100,000, 
to accommodate upwajds of 200 students The 
students were admitted by examinations held m the 
principal treaty ports A four years* couirse (two 
years in general science and two years technical) was 
offered Work commenced in 1906 At the end of 
1908 Mr GniFSiTHS left and was replaced as Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering by Dr Heubert Chatley, 
afterwards of the Nanking-Ilunan Railway At the 
same time the Board of Communications (now the 
Chmo T'uiifj Pu) took over the administi’ation and 
attempted to widen the scope of the work to cover 
most branches of engineering Laboratoi les, woik- 
shops, and additional lecture halls wore built and 
a fair amount of equipment was installed The 
Revolution in 1911 interrupted the dovelopimcnt and 
since then the authorities have restricted the woik 
to that originally planned, vtz instru<tion in 
location and permanent way engineering Thero 
are now over one hundred graduates fiom this 
college, mostly holding junior positions on Chinese 
railways Within the last few years, owing to 
financial restrictions, unrest among the students, 
political disturbance and faulty management, the 
early standaid has not been wholly maintained, but 
it IS still one of the best purely Chinese technical 
schools [H C ] 

TANGUT, SCRIPT. In 1036 Li Yuan-hao 
proclaimed himself an independent ruler in N W 
C’hma with his capital at Hsia chou (now Ninglisia 
fu) with Hsia as the title of his dynasty Chinese 
annals call the dyna,sty the Western Hsia, H SC 
Bn Hsxa; it lasted till overthrown by Chenghis 
Khan in 1227. Contemporary recoids state that a 
rew script was modelled on the ancient Chinese 
saupt called Li shv, but the duo to tho method 
used remains to be discovered This is known as 
the Tangut script ; examples may be found on coin^ 
and in a six-language inscription in the Nan K*ou 
Pass, in a bilingual insciiption at Liangchon, 
Kansu, etc CniNiV Review, vol xxiv, p 65 

TANKA, m ^ tan clna, egg 'people , the name 
of a tribe of aborigines, driven in early limes to 
live on the water, now the ‘boat population* of 
Canton It is a mistake to suppose that the name 
IS derived from tbe shape of the boats, which are 
often called *egg-boats * For centuries the people 
were forbidden to live ashore, but in 1730 Ytjno 
Ch^ng permitted them to live in villages close to 
the river. They were however still forbidden to 


intermarry with the Chinese and might not compete 
ill the exani] nations 

Giles . A Glossary of Reference, 

VAO CH‘IEN, M ^5, AD 365 427, a well- 
known poet, who in spite ol poverty would not 
occupy an ofhcidl jiost but preferred a hto devoted 
topoetiy, music, wine, and clirybantheinum-growing 
Giles Chinese Lileraturc^ p 128 

TAOISM. -History — Chinese scholars have 
nevei doubted that Taoism was an indigenous 
growth, traceable back through Chuang Tzu and 
Lieu Tzu to Lao Tzu and tiio Yellow Emperor, 
(b c 2697) But some foreigners, stiuck with the 
di'^paiity between Taoist doctrines and the typical 
Chinewse mind, have sought an extra-Chinese origin 
loi them 1 lu^y have been astribed to caily Indian 
inllucnco, Biahmanistic or earJy-Buddhist, Tao 
being boniotimcs identified with Dhdrma, some 
eaily niissionaues believed in a Jewish origin', while 
Chaldea has also been credited with handing on 
mystical doctrines to China, together with astiology 
and other occult arts 

According to 8su-ma Ch‘ien, practically tho 
only auilioiity on the matter, Lao-Tzu, an older 
contempoiary ot CoNiucjus, gave such a new 
diiection to certain ancaent teachings that henceforth 
tor centuiies they were known as Si 5 ® (fl®) 
1 i ‘The doctrine (or ciaft) of the Yellow Empeior 
and Lao Tzu ’* After (‘iiuang Tzu became famous, 
they were also known as “the DcK-tiine of Chuang 
Tzu and Lao Tzu,” wdiile tho use of tho term 
Taoism to deusigiuite them sceims to have come in 
about the time of Huai Nan Tzu, (died b c 122) 

. The age of JjAO Tzu was a time of great mtd- 
lectiial activit>, which lasted till the accession of 
Cii‘iN Shiii Huang Ti The pressing problem 
which faced all tho numerous schools of thought 
was a political one, viz , how to save the countiy, 
which througli the weakness of the Emperor and 
the clashing of the feudal stakes was in a teirible 
condition As is well known, C/Onfucius, who 
was an admirer of the reigning house of Chou, 
believed in one eternally-bcst social order, — “absolut- 
ism tempered by ancient precedents,*’ — emphasized 
the necessity of a strong central government, and 
glorified Y\o, Sjiun and other benevolent autocrats 
of tho olden time 

Lao Tzu however preferred Shang methods to 
those of Chou, and considered tho simplo “way” of 
the Fivo Emperors as better still. The Yellow 
Emperor and Shkn Nung, the Divine Husbandman, 
wore superior to Yao and Shun The remedy for 
the times was not a stronger central government so 
much as less government of all kinds. Confucius 
believed in the power of human nature to remain 
upright if properly taught; Lao Tzd believed it 
would keep straight if left to itself This is his 
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famous doctrine of Wu-wtt, (Inaction or Non- 
assertion)^ which seems to have withheld him from 
trusting, as CoNruaus did, in the aid of literature. 
Neither Lao Tzd nor any of the many schools who 
claimed to expound Too edited the axucient literature 
in their own interests, and Lao Tzu has never been 
credited with any other work than the Tao Ti Chtng 
of five thousand characters. For some three or four 
hundred years, 1 1 , till the First Emperor ascended 
the throne, other schools — Hedonists, Legalists, 
Rigonats, Militarnsts, Eclectics, etc., with the 
followers of Mo TzQ and Hsun Tzd continued to 
dispute with the Confucianists, (whose doctrines 
had been supportedi and developed by Mencius), 
and with the Taoists proper, (whose beliefs had 
been expanded by Lilh Tzfi and Chuang Tzfi) ; 
but with the burning of the books and scholars in 
B c 213 — ^214 C/onfuciamsm was eclipsed, and an 
adulterated Taoism tnumphed for a space The 
new ruler and his chief ministers were under Taoist 
influence, of the more magical and grosser type, as 
IS seen in the expedition sent to the Fairy Isles of 
the Eastern sea, and in the sparing of the I Chinq, 
the one classical link between tlie Confucianists and 
Tdoists, on the gioiind of its being a book on 
divinationi. 

The Ch'in dynasty fell in b c 206, yet under 
the early Ilan Emperors, Lao Tzu’s doctrine was 
still favoured. Tlie First Emperor, who hated 
Confucianism, had a number of prominent ministers 
of Taoist proclivities, and theie is record of various 
fiounshuig centres of the cult especially in Shan- 
tung, to this day a Taoist stronghold. Wen Ti, 
(n c 179 to 156), encouraged the search for the 
orthodox classics, and wished to restore the 
Confucian teaching and ceremonial, but his consoi*t 
was a lover of Taoist teaching who disliked 
Confucius, and brought up her son and grandson 
in the same ideas It was apparently to please her 
that the 7Vo Tt Clatuj wat. made a sacied text, and 
in her son’s reign it was decreed a scihool-book tor 
the whole Empiie Hei grandson, Wu Ti, though 
was an enthusiastic patron of the newly-recovered 
classics, and instituted the first literary degrees in 
B.c. 136, yet for the greater part of his long reign 
was also devoted to the magic and wondcr-mongery 
of the Taoists After the recovery of the classics 
and the revival of Confucianism, Taoism tried to 
adapt itself to the changed conditions It got up a 
set of classics in imitation of Confucianism, and 
it developed systematically the search for the elixir 
of life, the philosopher's stone and eo forth The 
chief agent in hastening this deterioration was 
CItano Tao Lino (q.v.) whose descendants still 
supply the so-called Taoist popes He was believed 
to have attained immortality, and to have bequeathed 
hi.* secret to his descendants, and many Chineee 
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Emperors favoured Taoism in hopes of pirofiting by 
the same. 

The dtbdch oJt Taoism was completed by the 
coming of Buddhism, from which new rival it began 
openly to borrow. The Taoists now set up a 
Trinity consisting of Lao Tzfi, P‘an Ku (the 
Chinese Demiuiigb) and the Pearly Emperor (see 
Yu Huang) They built temples and monastenes, 
the monks being at first allowed to marry, but in 
the tenth century that permission was rescuidedf. 
A Heaven and Hedl were set up, and, though 2'ao 
itself has never been represented by any image, a 
pantheon as large as that of the Buddhists, and 
ever-growing, was introduced Alter this transform- 
ation a dong tug-of-war took place between tlie two 
leiigions, sometimes one being favour at court, 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both in disgrace 
ttigether 

For examples, m 555, the first emperor of the 
northern Ch‘i commanded the two to discuss their 
tenets, as he was determined to suppress one. As 
a result, all the Taoist monks became bonzes save 
tour, w'ho suffered maityrdom 

The first T'ang Emperor prohibited both Taoism 
and Buddhism, secularized all priests and ordered 
books, images, and temples to be destroyed, though 
this edict was withdrawn after three years 

In 741 the T‘ang Emperor, Hsuan Tsung, 
autbori/ed the opening of colleges for the special 
study of the Taoist philosophers, and instituted 
examinations, similar to the Confutian one®!, in 
connection with them It was this emperor who 
gave Lao Tzd’s work the name of Tao Te Chinq 
and wrote a commentary upon it, and even ordered 
that it should be substituted for tho Analects and 
the Chou Ritual in the provincial examinations for 
the degree of Chu jen (iPA) In 763, however, 
the I Chtng replaced it 

Wu Tsung (841-847) was a Taoist devotee who 
became dumb through taking Taoist elixirs, with 
the result that his successor banished Taoism from 
the court, and brought back Buddhi.sra, which had 
been proscribed 

These confusing transitions end with the advent 
of Wang An-siiih, the social reformer, and the 
Sung philobophers, especially the great Chu Fu Tzu 

The third Sung Emperor had been completely 
obsessed by the Taoists, who provided him with 
“letters from heaven" and so forth, though he was 
not unfriendly either to Buddhism or Confucianism 
But JiSn Tsung (1023-1064) gave orders that no 
more building or repainng of temples was to go on, 
and Chu Hsi, who was well acquainted both with 
Taoism and Buddhism, used all his influence to 
discredit them both, and succeeded. 

From that time the two have been content to 
dwell side by side, borrowing and lending ideas and 
methods of working on the credulity of the 
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multitude. Kuubzlai Khan burnt all the Taoist 
books except the Tao Ti Ohxng, in the Sacred 
Edict of K'ano Hsi^ or rather its amplification, 
Buddhism and Taoism are both condemned as false 
doctrine along with lioman Catholic Christianity. 

The popular Taoism of to-day is concerned with 
the w 01 ship of idols, mainly national worthies fiom 
the Shang dynasty downwards, with the exorcising 
of demons, the writing of charms, incantations for 
rain, and other methods of turning a dishonest 
penny. 

On the other hand, rt would be a mistake to 
infer that all Taoist monks are unworthy, both 
sides of Taoism naturally lead to seclusion from the 
world and ascetic practices m the case of serious 
devotees. The nobler Taoism, quietist, transcend- 
ental and mystical, has never wholly perished. 
Not only is Chuang Tzu, its noblest exponent, 
widely lead for his style and beauty, but a small 
number of the elect, chiefly disappointed officials 
and the like, keep up the old Taoist tradition, as 
for example in the Lao Shan monasteries in Shan- 
tung Taoist monasteries are, however, few when 
compaiod with those of Buddhism and arc gradually 
becoming fewer. 

Yet the influence of Taoism on China has been 
very great, many of the seciet sects are more oi 
less imbued with Taoist influence, and the Boxer 
movement of 1900 with its hypnotism and the in- 
vulnci ability of those possessed of charms is the 
latest instance of its power 

Doctrine, — The word Tao has been in use in 
China from the eailiest times with the meaning of 
a road or way. Long before Lao Tzu, the ancients 
used it metaphorically , the course of nature was 
Tao, the rulei’s proper way of ruling, and the 
people’s obedience to the ruler, were 7'ao, the teach- 
ing of tlicse things was Tuo, and as ethical and 
political ideas grew, the connotation of 'Tao grew 
also. It is not ceitain how far the idea had been 
developed by the time of Confucius, but it was as 
well known to him as to Lao Tzu Tao and its coirel- 
ative Tt*^ (the virtue which results from the cultiv- 
ation of Tao] occurred, in the ancient 1 Thing and Li 
Chi, and Kuan Tzu (f»ee Kuan Chung) had perhaps 
already written a famous treatise on them, though 
the extant work bearing his name is, at least in its 
present foim, certainly not genuine Tao was the 
common starting-point of all the schools of thought 
which arose at that time. The differences were 
those of interpretation. Wherever Imo Tzfi got his 
ideas from, in his mmd Tao includes not only the 
course of nature and the nght way of conducting 
human affairs, but is identified with the Absolute 
itself. Many equivalents have been suggested for 
Tao — Logos, God, Beason, Nature, the Way, Pro- 
vidence, the Absolute, etc., but none is quite 
saiisfactmry $ t.g, in St John’s Gospel Logos is 


rendered by Tao, though, as Baltottb pomte out, 
the Logos was conceived m Alexandria as an 
emanation from God, while in Taoism the Divine 
emanates from Tao, An obscure passage in the 
Tao Ti Chtng says, **Tao appears to have been 
before God,” and Chuang Tzu says, “It is Tao 
which makes God a spirit.” The word nature, if 
taken as including, first the nature of God, second, 
Nature in the physical sense, and third, the nature 
of man, is perhaps as good an equivalent as any 
other Lao Tzu seems unconscious that he uses Tao 
in two senses, i e., as a substance from which the 
creation is developed, as well as the formative 
energy in creation. 

Terse and vague as are the teachings of Lao Tzfi 
which have come down to us, they include much 
that 18 noble and valuable, and the sage’s chief 
ideas and aims are not obscure He seems, like 
Confucius, to have accepted unquestioningly the 
religion of the time with its various sacnfaccs, its 
ancestoi -worship, and its systems of divination. At 
least, he neither commends nor condemns these 
things , his aim is to reform the Empire. He hopes 
by calling attention to the nature of the Tao to 
induce a correspondence with that nature in men, 
whose heait and conduct are to be rectified through 
conscious and constant imitation of its perceived 
w'orkings Politically, Lao Tzfi is a democrat, who 
would trust the people and is not afraid of changes, 
but his doctrine of Inaction has never been thought 
practicable, for if earned to its extreme it would 
lead to anarchy Philosophically, he was a monist, 
a ti anscendentalist, and a mystic; ethically, he 
}>raises as the three best jewels, humility, compas- 
sion, and moderation Just as much as CoNFuaus, 
IjAO Tzu believed in a past Golden Age, and in the 
inherent goodness of human nature He believed 
it was possible for all men to bo so filled with Tao 
that they should be perfect spontaneously and un- 
consciously, as Tao Itself is. 

It the book which bears the name of Lieh Tzfi 
{ij V ) really in the main represents his ideas, he 
gieatly improved the metaphysical side of Lao Tzii’s 
teaching, especially with regard to cosmogony 
Along with much valuable matter, the book contains 
a number of wild stories about “gemmy food” and 
other marvels, showing that the Master’s teaching 
was already becoming adulterated. 

Chuang Tzfi, the noblest of the Taoists, is 
concerned to maintain the pure doctrines both as 
against Lieh Tz(i and the Confucianists, whose 
apparent matenalism wounds his idealistic spirit 
The ethics of Lao Tzfi he accepted without altera- 
tion, but he developed the system of Lao Tzfi into 
a complete philosophy. He is a true mystic, and; 
preaches that absorption in the Tao is man’s true 
goal Yet he is not a pantheist, for he does not 
regard the human spirit as annihilated by this 
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process^ but a« thereby filled to its true fulnese and 
raised to mefiable bliss. Chuano Tzfi’s ideas are 
elevated f his style is exquisite, and the text of his 
book 18 in the mam as he wrote it. He is read by 
all scholarly Chinese with delight, and it is to hia 
teaching that the sincerest Taoists turn most for 
support and edification. 

The book known as Kuan Yzn Tzfi, though 
fathered on Yin Hsi, (q.v ) is probably the work 
of a writer of the Sung dynasty, who may be 
regarded as the last of the great Taoist thinkers 
It shows throughout the influence of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Huai ,Nan Tzu whose book is one of 

the standard Taoist works, was an exoteric writer. 

The later Taoists divide their teaching into 
Inner and Outer, the mystic, dealing with the 
cultivation of the inner nature, and the magical, 
dealing with outward actions and ceremonies, Inner 
and Outer together being designed to confer cor- 
poieal immortality on a being spiritually fitted for it 
The mystic side is substantially the doctrines of 
Lao Tzii and Chuano Tzfi as outlined above 
With regard to the magical side, Lao Tzfi is not 
responsible for the turn given to his teaching, for 
no encouragement for occultism is given in the 
Tao Ti ChiTig. Ihe wild stones of Lao Tzu*s 
immoitahty aie admittedly a later imitation of 
Buddhist wonders. 

But from earliest times there had been Wuosls 
[q V ) and exorcists in China, custodians of the 
secrets of the arts of healing and divination 
Medicine especially had gone hand in hand with 
Tao doctrines The Chinese Hippocrates, Pibn 
Ch^ueh jBftt} supposed to have been the physician 
of the Yellow Emperor, was a “Taoist From cunng 
diseases to preventing them was an easy step, and 
from thence to go on to a hope of sublimating the 
body so as to escape death altogether, was not 
unnatural in primitive times “The elixir of life 
and the genii originated as medical ideas.’* Thus 
the ancient medical works of China are said to 
throw considerable light on obscure points in 
Taoism. 

The successors of these early doctors and 
wizards fastened on a few obscure sayings scattered 
through Lao Tzu’s teadiing to justify their practices 
and their hopes. Even in Chuano Tzfi, and much 
more in Lieh Tzu, marvellous and miraculous doings 
of eminent Taoists are related, and by the time of 
Huai Nan Tzfi in the second century b c , occult 
researches for elixirs of life and means of trans- 
muting baser metals into gold had been system 
atically superimposed on the mystic teachings of the 
Taoists. The Han Emperor Wu Ti was especially 
superstitious in these matters, and the hopes of 
favour at court gave an immense stimulus to this 
side of the cult. From the time of Chano Tao-ung 
these beliefs and practices bitve stttdt tower and 


lower, and though occasionally sincerely loUowed 
with the hope ot obtaining personal immortality, 
they are mainly used as a means of supporting the 
poorer sort of Taoist monks. 

Among the many things capable of aiding ihe 
body to become immortal are plants or parts of 
plants, especially the seeds and the resin of the 
evergreen pine and cypress, various fruits, fungi, 
and flowers. In the non-animate world cinnabar, 
gold, jade, and other substances are also thought 
capable of bestowing immortality. Long and 
rhythmic breathing, accompanied) by certain kinds 
of posturing and gymnastics, is also practised in 
Older to fill ihe body with the vital ether of the 
universe. 

LiUrature . — 

The most comprehensive collection of Taoist writ- 
ings IS the Taoist Thesaurus )» abridged 

edition of which runs (according to Fabbr) to eighty 
quarto volumes This however includes a number of 
non-La^stzean works, claimed by Taoists as their 
own, e g Micius. Moreover, Pan Ku, the author 
ol ihe llun Shu, claims that the first “Taoist” 
writer was I YiN the famous Prime Minister 

of T‘ang, founder of the Shang dynasty; he con- 
siders W£‘n Wang’s advisers, Lu Shang ^ 

(or T*ai Kung), and Yu Hsiung X Rt ^ Taoist 
authors, and also Kuan Chung who was 

made Premier of the Ch'i state in b c. 685. It is 
evident tliat “Tao doctrine” was for centuries a 
vague term including a number of schools of which 
Lao Tzu’s was the one which at last succeeded in 
absorbing the rest, becoming greatly modified itself 
in the process In ante-Ch‘in times, Taoism perhaps 
covered everything anti-Chou. 

Taoist canonical writings alone number soma 
liurdreds , the exact figure is unknown. After the 
recovery of the classics and the consequent revival 
of Confucianism, the Taoists, realizing the advant- 
age of a written standard, set up a canon of their 
own Their doctrines being known as Inner and 
Outer, they elaborated a double set of canonical 
vrorks, each part having five **chtng** and four 
“books ” The names of these twenty-six works are 
given by Faber in the China He view, vol. xiu. 

They include the Tao TS Chxng, but not the 
works of Chuano Tzfi, Lieh Tzfi, or Kuan Yin 
Tzfi, which were not called chxng till the T’ang 
dynasty, the earlier meaning of chxng being rather 
that of a standard text-book, than including any 
idea of sacredness or revelation Neither do the 
twenty-six include the 1 Chtng, although that book 
h expressly claimed by Taoists as their own 

In addition to these works, the students of the 
mj stical side are advised to study the Tao Shu 
Ch^uan C'Af ( Sm S: ft) and the students of the 
magical side Chu P*in Chxng Ch'an (ft IR ft)* 
certain ritualistic manuals including incantations 
and instruction in occult matters. 
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Outsidie the canon there are numerous writings, 
and new tracts even yet occasionally appear m the 
name of this or that god Generally speaking, the 
newer a Taoist book is, the fuller is it of gross 
superstitions and idolatry. 

While higher Buddhist literature, none of it 
of Chinese growth, has greatly influenced Taoist 
wiitings, it IS only the inferior China-born popular 
Buddhist books which show the reaction of Taoism 

The writings of the magical side of Taoism are 
not of high ethical value, but have filled Chinese 
lighter literature with wonderful stones and poetical 
imagery Nearly every beauty-spot in the land 
has its legend of some Taoist saint, genius, or fairy 
Ste Tao T& Ckmg, Lao TtHty etc , etc 

[CEC] 

Watters Lao-tzHy a Stvdy in OJunese Phdoso- 
jthy, Faber The Historical Basts of Taoism ^ 
China Review, xiii, pp 231-247 , Giles , liehgions 
of AnciPnt China, Bemains of Lao-tzHy etc ; 
Parker . China and Ittlujion, Studies in Chinese 
liehgion, etc, 

TAO KUANGy JS the title of the reign 
of the sixth of the Manchu sovereigns, ilie second 
son ot Chia Cii'ing He was born in 1781 and 
succeeded to the throne in 1820. He was naturally 
lazy and his reign was full of trouble for the Empire 
Besides various risings, the War with England began 
in 1840, and by the Nanking Treaty of 1842, the 
first five ports were opened to foreign trade The 
cost of this war gave great opportunity for raising 
disturbances in the country He died in 1850 

TAO SHIH, The Chines© term for a 

Taoist priest. 

T‘A0 SHUO Descrijition of pottery, a 

celebiatod work by Chtj Yen, known also as 
Ciiu T‘ung-ch‘uan The writer was a scholar and 
antiquary and a voluminous author, who personally 
examined the processes of porcelain manufacture at 
Ching-te chen and othei places The TUw Shuo ib 
a series of extracts from C'hinese works connected 
by a running commentary The woiks quoted from 
are generally named. 

It is the first work written specially on the 
subject it was issued in 1774, It is still the chief 
authority among Chinese stujdents of the subject 

A complete translation was made by Dr S W 
Bushell in 1891, which was first published in^its 
entirety in 1910. The intention was to accompany 
the translation by twenty -one coloured plates, but 
a mere list of these is given, and to see them the 
reader is referred to another work, which is not 
easilly attainable, Bushell’s Chinese Porcelains of 
Different Dynasties. 

Bushell : Description of Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain^ Oxford, 1910. 


TA0T*Aly ^ The Intendant of a Circuit 
or Tao, of which there were under the Manchu s 
95 m China Proper. He had control of several 
prefectures, etc. After the Revolution the Tao- 
t*ai became the Taoyin ^ f** . See Government, 
liepuhUcan. 

TAO TE CHING ^ The '^Canon of 

Reason and Virtue*’ (Suzuki), a work comtaining 
about five thousand characters, (less than the Gospel 
of St Mark), said to have been written by Lao Tzfl 
and given to his disciple Kuan Yin Tzfl (q o.) 
when the sage was finally leaving China for the 
Western regions 

It is now generally divided into eighty-ono 
chap'tcrs, but according to Ssu-ma Ch'ien the author 
only divided it into two parts, the first treating of 
Tao, and the second of 7’e. These two expressions, 
together with the contents and authorship are 
subjects of constant debate amongst foreign critics 
and translators. 

Broadly speaking, Tao may be defined as the 
foimative Principle of the Universe, to which man’s 
natuie bhould conform, and Te as the same Piinciple 
in activity, to which man’s actions should cor- 
respond 

The work w^as at first known as “Lao Tzu/’ 
but latei as the “Tao To Sections “ It was formally 
adopted as a “Canon” m 666 a d , and /the Emperor 
Hsuan Tsung wrote a commentary on it a d 719 
Though Lao Tzd is constantly associated by the 
Tnoihts with Huang Ti, as one of the first Teachers 
of Taioism, it is not till Ssu-ma Ch'ien that wo 
definitely hear of a book supposed to have been 
written by him For various critical reasons, Giles 
considers the Tao Te Ching “a clumsy forgery of 
the Han dynasty,” and thinks S&u ma Ch‘ien only 
knew it by repute. Leoge, Faber and others con- 
sider it as genuine ; most Chinese scholars seem to 
accept it If compared with the writings of 
Chu\ng Tzu, or with Lieh Tzu, it appears to 
belong to an earlier period when Taoism had not 
as yet definitely mi.ved itself up with the alchemy 
and magic so conspicuous after the time of 
IIuAX Nan Tzfl. 

The book does not mention Lao Tzii nor is there 
any proper name in it, though there is much 
mention of the ancient sages ; it undoubtedly contains 
a number of sayings handed down from ancient 
times, but it is so vague and so terise as to admit 
m parts of various plausible translations, and 
together with noble utterances there is much that is 
almost unintelligible. 

It has been often translated The Royal 
Sc^cieiy of England has a manuscript Latin trans- 
lation presented in 1788, the date of which is 
unknown, and the author likewise, though internal 
evidence points to his being a Portuguese. He 
translates Tao by 
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Other tranalations are: Paul C\bus . 1898; 
P. J. Maclagan . China Review ^ xxiii-xxiv ; T. W, 
Kingsmux . China Review, xxiv; C S. Medhurst . 
Chinese Recorder, November, 1899, January, 1900; 
T. W. Heisinuer . 1903; E von Zach .Bomaniecd 
text of the Manchu translation ; Feanz Haetmann : 
(German) ; Wilhelm , (Gorman) ; Alexandre Ulae . 
1902, (French), Paris; Alexander Ulae 1903, 
(Geiman) Leipzig, Henei Boeel : (Dutch) Amster- 
dam. See Taotam; Philosophy 

T'AO THEH fist a glutton of the tune of 
Yao, banished by Shun The term is now used 
generally for a glutton, and an ogre with this name, 
having a huge belly and a thin face, is often seen 
on bronze and other vessels 

TA PAD TAO or TAPAUTAU, :A: «[ ft Big 

dned-fibli island ; the Chinese quarter at Tbingtau 

TARBAGAN, Arttomya bobac Schreb , the 
Mongolian name for a very important rodent, 
otherwise called Marmot. There is a great demand 
for the fur, two million skins per annum being sent 
from Mongolia and Manchuria by rail to Europe, 
where they are conveitcd into imitation marten and 
sable furs The chief interest m the animal is, 
however, that in all probability it is 6ubjcc*t to 
plague, and that the gicat outbreak of bubonic and 
preumonic plague in Manchuria in 1910 11 originated 
with it In April, 1911, the Chinese government 
forbad the hunting, conveying or selling of tarbagan 
skins See Plague, 

Report of the International Plague Con 
FERENCE, 1912. 

TAR CHEN DO, the Tibetan name of the town 
called by the Chinese Ta chien lu (g v ) 

TARIM, a river of Chinese Turkestan, which 
rises in the Pamirs and flows through the desert for 
1,159 miles, to fail at last in the sand and reeds of 
Lob nor. Its basin constitutes the chief portion 
of Chinese Turkestan {q i ) 

TARPANi Equus cahallus See Horse, Wild 

TARTAR, more properly Tatar, the Chinese 
form being ^54 S loosely 

applied both by Chinese and Western writers, to 
the tribes inhabiting Central Asia and to the 
Manchus The mam body of the Golden Horde 
which invaded Europe in the middle of the thirteenth 
century under Batu Khan was Turkish, and only 
the leaders were Mongol. The latter alone were 
I’artar, but Europeans gave the name to the whole 
army, so that Turk and Tartar became synonymous 
Thus ‘Tartary* was used as the name for Turkestan 
and neighbouring countries But the Turkish tribes 
do not recognise the term, and even resent it. It 
was properly the name of a petty tnbe or •tribes of 
the north-east corner of Mongolia, probably Tun 
gusic; then it came to be used by the Chinese 


writers of all Mongols, then of all northern races, 
even Russian. Its first appearance in Chmese works 
w in the T'aiig dynasty, m the tenth century, but 
Paexee speaks erroneously of its use in the second 
century The term Tartar le also used by foreigners 
for the T%, a general name for the non-Chmese 
tribes of the north, who long resisted Chinese 
civilization and were sometimes practically masteis 
of China. The Chinese early writings divide them 
into nineteen barbarian tribes, the most powerful 
being named Ch'th iTi Ijt lA or Red Tartars, Pai T% 
S KA or White Tartars, Ch'ang Tt A or Giant 
Tartars, beside the Jung Tartars w'ho dwelt in 
the mountainous parts of the present Honan. These 
are all sub-divided, six tribes of the Red, three of 
the White, and so on the names may be found in 
Tschepb’s work They were at the height of their 
power in the seventh century b c when, under the 
headship of tJie Red Tartars, they occupied the 
hills of Shansi and Shantung for more than a 
thousand It, as neighbours to the States of Wei, 
Chin, Lu, Ch‘i, Sung and Cheng These States, 
and still more the State of Ch‘in to the west, were 
all more or less affected in manners and in blood 
by their constant intercourse with the Tartars; in 
fart Ch'in and Chin may be called half -Tartar 
whether with regard to the people or the royal 
house In course of time the Tartars were either 
absorbed in Chinese civilization or pushed nurth' 
beyond the Great Wall 

Tschepe Histone des Trots Royaumes, p 157 ; 
Parker : A Thousand Years of the Tartars; Legge : 
Ch'vu ChUu, Pudegomina ; Howoeth Ht'^fory of 
the Mongols, vol i, p 700; Martin . The Lore of 
Cathay 

TA the early Chinese term for 

Arabs or Mohammedans generally The Tazi df 
T ay of Western Asiatic writers. 

IIiRTH and Rockhill * Chau Ju-hua, p 119 

TA SHIH CHIH, one of the Boddhisattvas 
See Mahdsth am aprdpta 

TA SHUN, :km The name of the dynasty 
which Li Tzu-cti'eng sought to found m 1644 See 
Li Tzu-ch*cTig 

TA TAO HUI, (Society of Big Swords) See 
Jinxenw] 

TA TE SENG, • Seng is properly a 

Buddhist priest. Ta-t^, great virtue, is found on 
the Nestorian Tablet and elsewhere as a title similar 
to our Reverend : AlopSn is called Ta-t^ Alop^n 
Ta-te R^ng may therefore be rendered as Nestorian 
priest. 

TA TS'IN or TA CH'IN, * 4i! CAtna 
Thu count'‘y i* noticed in Chinese works of iths 
I,aler Han dynasty (a d 66 220), the Chin ff dynasty 
(266419), and the T'ang dynaaty (61&-906); hut 
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Chinese editors say that the Liken or Likien ]|| 
»». etc., of the Former Han writings is the same 
country. The latter name appears m the SAth CK\ 
1C c. 123 B.C. It IS the Chinese name for tlie 
Homan Empu'e; but only the eastern part, which 
the Chinese were acquainted wijth, that is, Syria. 
The capital is given as An-tu, Antioch. 

In the T'ang annals the name is replaced by 
Fu-lin which may stand for the Byzantine 

empire or the city of Constantinople. 

The reason for the rame, (Great China), may 
be simply thait the Chinese recognized that the 
Homan empire was to the west what China was to 
the east. 

Yule Cathay and the Way Thither; Hikth . 
China and the Roman Orient, 

TATUNGKOW X port in 

Shengking, opened to foreign trade by treaty with 
Japan in 1903. 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 23,906 8,444 

Net Chinese „ . * 10,990 2,879 

Exports 40,894 21,978 


Total Hk.Tls 76,790 33,301 

TAUGAS, a name found in the History written 
by Theophylactus Simocatta, a Byzantine writer of 
the 7th century It is the name of a ‘nation not 
to be paralleled on the face of the whole earth for 
power and population.’ Taugas is China, as first 
pointed out by De Guignes, but the name has given 
rise to discussion De Guignbs, followed by 
I^ELLIOT, supposes it to indicate the Ta Goei or 
Ta Wei dynasty, but Yule says it represents 
Tamghaj, a name used by old Arabian and Persian 
writers for a great nation of the far east of Asia 
Yule Cathay and the Way Thither 

TAYLOR, JAMES HUDSON, MRCS, 
F R G S , the fouaider of the China Inland Mission 
He was born at Barnsley, Yorkshire, in 1832, and 
when 21 years old was sent out by the China 
Evangelisation Society as their first representative 
He arrived in China in March, 1854 He worked in 
Shanghai, Swatow and Ningpo, leaving the society 
in 1856 to become an independent worker. In 1860 
failure of health made a return to England 
recessary ; and it was during his stay there that the 
need became clear to him for a new and special 
agency to evangelize interior China None of the 
existing Societies couild be moved to this great under- 
taking , he then founded the new mission, and in 
1866 left England on the Lammermuir with 13 
irissionanes From that date till his death he was 
identified with the ever-growing and successful 
pioneering miesion, which numbered 828 agents 
when he died in Changsha in May, 1905. 

See China Inland Mission, 


TA YU, X The Great Til, appointed by the 
Emperor Shun to drain the great floods from the 
Empire. Thu was accomplished after nine years* 
incessant toil. He succeeded Shun in b g. 2205, as 
first Emperor of the Hsia dynasty. : 

TAZI, SeeTashth. 

TCHENG KI-TONG, Ch^dn Chi-tung, 

a native of Fukien, who studied at the Foochow 
Arsenal. M Prosper Giquel took him to France 
in 1876. He was very intelligent and of most 
agreeable manners. Of China he knew compara- 
tively little, having only seen Fukien, and he 
became a thorough Frenchman in his manners and 
style of life He wrote quite a number of light and 
biilhant books m French. He was made Brigadier- 
General by the Chinese in 1884, and at the request 
of the French government he was appointed military 
attache to the Chinese Legation at Pans, and 
several times he acted as charge d’aftaires. His 
oificial pay being insufficient for the position he 
held, he borrowed a good deal in the name of the 
Legation ; China retuaed to recognise the loams and 
Tcheng was rocallod, leaving Pans on April 17, 
1891. He was degraded, though Li Hung-chanq 
did whdt he could to defend him A letter from 
Tcheng in self-defence will bo found in The North 
China Hendd, March 25, 1892 

The following are General Tcheng Ki-tono’s 
works Les Chinoie peints 'par eux-mdmes, Le 
Theatre des Chtnois, Les Contes chtntm; Les 
PJaisiis en Chine, Le Roman de Vllomme Jaune, 
Mon Pai/s, Lee Par mem pemts par un Chtnots 

CoRDiER . Uistoire den Relations de la Chine, 
etc , vol. 111 , p 68. 

TCHEOU-LI, LE. Sec Chou Lx 

TEA, ^ c4‘o, Fukienese t«, is the name of the 
be\eiago made from the leases of the tea-bush, a 
plant of the genus Camellia, natural order Terns- 
troemiaceat, of which there are two kinds, China 
tcia and Abb&tq. tea Chinese teas are of two species, 
Thea hohea and Thta viridxs. Fortune m 1843 
found that the black and green teas of Fukien and 
Chekiang, prepared chiefly for foreign consumption, 
weie produced by different processes from T vtndsS, 
while the black and green teas of Kuangtung were 
produced from T, hohea. The plant grows in a 
rich soil between the 23rd and 36th degrees of 
latitude. There was considerable discussion as to 
whether tea was indigenous to China, especially as 
wild tea was discovered in Assam about 1820. But 
Professor Andreas EIbassnow, after visiting the 
tea 'growing districts of Asia, was of opinion that 
the tea-plant was indigenous to the whole monsoon 
region of East Asia, and that there were two 
varieties, the Assam and the Chinese. 
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Apart irom mere traditions, the earliest account 
oi the cultivation of tea in China dates from the 
sixth century , and a tax was levied on it in the 
eighth oentury. Marco Polo makes no mention 
of the use of tea in China. The Dutch in the 
17th century introduced tea to Europe. The English 
first began to drink it in the middle of the 
17th century, receiving it from agents in Java. *The 
first tea-house m London was opened in 1657, the 
price of tea ranging from £6 to £10 a lb. 

The Chinese tea>plan.t was first introduced into 
Ceylon in 1839. A disease attacking the Ceylon 
coffee plantations in 1881 led to a failure in the 
coffee crop, and tea was grown instead;. Gradually 
the competing Indian and Ceylon teas caused a 
decline in the China trade. 

The tea-plant is a bush from three to five feet 
in height, grown in small fields and in patches on 
hiil-sides. The leaf is plucked from the end of 
April onwards. The first crop consists of young 
half-opened leaves which produce the delicate tea 
called Hyson. The second and moeb important crop 
is gathered during May, while the third crop yields 
an inferior kind of tea. The green leaves are first 
exposed to the air for two io three hours by day 
or all night to dry them, then they are spread on 
iron pans in the drying house and heated, being 
kept in motion, for five minutes,. They are then 
taken out of the pans and rolled backwards and 
forwards on a table by hand till all the juice is 
picfrsed out and the leaves are twisted This process 
IS also helped by treading They are then spread 
out on sieves and exposed to the air out-of-doors for 
throe io four hours After this they undergo a 
second heating for nearly an hour till they are 
quite dry and curled Some kinds of tea leaves 
undergo three or four heatings To colour green 
teas, the Chinese sprinkle Prussian blue ground to 
powder mixed with gypsum on the leaves at the 
last roosting [According to another account black 
tea and green differ only by their preparation, the 
former being sun-dried before roasting, the latter 
carefully kept from exposure to the sun after 
picking]. The tea -leaves are then sorted into 
grades, tea-dust being taken out by the finest sieve, 
“broken Pekoe*’ by the next, and so on The 
tea is then packed in lead-lined chests and marked 
with the chop In large factories, machinery is 
used to roll the leaves. 

Brick Tea, consisting of tea- dust steamed and 
pressed into hard cakes resembling wood or stone, 
is prepared at Hankow for the Bussian market 
In some districts of Russia these tablets are some- 
times passed as currency. A coarser kind of brick- 
tea including tea-stalks is sent to Mongolia, where 
the people stew it in a pot together with butter 
and mutton fat. Bricktea of a coarser kind is also 
prepared at Ya-chou in Ssfich'uan for use in Tibet. 


The tea trade with Tibet at the end of the Manchu 
rule was estimated at 19,000,000 lbs. per annum, 
8,000,000 being a subsidy from the Chinese Emperor 
to Tibetan monasteries. 

The petals of scented fiowers such as the Olea 
fragram, rose, tuberose, jasmine, azalea, or orange, 
axe dried and mixed with tea-leaves of certain kinds 

Mr. H T. Wade in hia article on Tea in 
Twentieth Century Impreaetons of Hongkong and 
Shanghai, gives the following list of teas . — 

BLACK TEAS —A. Northern . Keemun (An- 
hui) ; Ningchow, Moning, (Kiangsi) Oopacla-- 
Sunyang, Yungloutong, longshan, Ichang, Cbeong- 
shukai, (Hupei) Oonahms — Oonfa, Lihng, Nipkasee, 
Wunkai, Lowyong, Shuntam, (Hunan). 

13 Southern . Congou — Pariyong, Packlum, 
Souchong, Soomoo, Suey Kuts ; Oolong, Scented 
Capers, Scented Orange Pekoe, Pouchong, Kooloo, 
Flowery Pekoe 

GREEN TEAS Moyune, Tienkai, Fyehow, 
(Anhui) j Pingsuey, Hoochow, Wenchow, (Che- 
kiang). 

BLENDS Sownee, (Shanghai packed) ; Gun- 
powder, (Siao Chu, small leaf) ; Imperial, (Ta Chu, 
large leaf), Hyson, Young Hyeon, Hyson Skin, 
Twankay. 

Congou comes from the Amoy pronunciation of 
X ^ fu ‘work or labour.’ 

Souchong comes from heiao chung d' 9t mean 
ing ‘small sort.* 

Paouchong ^ ® means ‘wrapped sort ’ 

Pekoe IS derived from pet hao |(^ meaning 
‘white down,* and is the name given to the delicate 
flavour of tea made from young leaf buds covered 
with a whitish down. 

Oolong 18 deriveid from wu lung f| ‘black 
dragon,* so-called because a black serpent was said 
to have been found coiled round the stem of a tea- 
bush yielding that particular flavour of tea 

Caper is the name given to a particular tea- 
plant, the buds of which probably resemble those of 
the caper-plant 

Bohea 18 derived from the Amoy pronoinciation 
of Wu % and is both the name of the hills in Fukien 
and of the fine quality of tea grown there 

Hyson is the name of a kind of tea There are 
varying explanations of the origin of this teitn. 
Some say that it was the name of the daughter of a 
tea-merchant Li, who named after her the particular 
kind of tea that she had helped to sort. Another 
explanation is that it is a corruption of yd ch*ien 
9 83 ‘before the rain,* and that it was the name 
given to the tea made from half -opened buds 
gathered before the spring rains. 

Twankay is derived from Tun kh*e, a tea centre 
about 15 miles south -west of Huiohow in Chekiang, 
and is the name given to the tea sent from there. 
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Pu'^rh tea is the product of a vanety of the 
true tea plant (var. oBsamtca) which Aounahee in 
Purerh fu, S.W. Yuniian. The leaves are steamed 
and pressed into cakes, and carried all over China, 
being esteemed as a medicine — a digestive and 
nervous stimulant Other plants furnish BO>callod 
“teas,’* used medicinally. Such ere Argemone 
mexicanaj or Chio-tzu ch‘a ; Koelreuterta ^anicvlata, 
liuan ch‘a, Hibiscus losa-stnensts, Hung-hua oh‘a 
from Kiangsi Instead of tea, the poorer classes 
often make a decoction of the loaves of Pyracantha 
crcmlatii (Buisaon ardent), the tea-slirub, Ch'a kito 

^ IK ^ of several species of Sfiroea, of the 
Weeping Willow, and even of willow chips, which 
E. H. Wilson describes as the worst tea he had 
ever tasted 

The fall in exports of China tea since 1888 may 


be seen fiom the following figures . — 

Annual AveraKe Aumml Average Annual Art rage 
Period of Tea exported of Tea expuried of Te i exported 

1888-1892 

Iroui India 

Iba. 

106,529,000 

from Ceylon 

lbs 

48,750,000 

from China 

lbs. 

242,213,000 

1893-1897 

136,408,000 

— 

234,507,000 

1898-1902 

172,689,000 . 

— 

192,427,000 

1903-1907 

210,611,000 

166,600,000 

200,320,000 


The export of Tea in 1916 was as follows 


Black tea 

Pels 648,228 

Hk Tls. 18,970,992 

Green tea 

298,728 

14,231,307 

Black brick tea 

396,339 

7,976,736 

Green brick tea 

163,816 

1,742,479 

Tablet tea 

26,669 

565,135 

Tea dust 

7,594 

64,905 

Tea leaf, unfired 

1,229 

18,863 


R, I^OBTUNE, Wanderings in China, Ball An 
Account of the C ultivatton and Manufacture of Tea 
t;» China^ (1848), Hollin G worth . Principal Tea 
Distiictb in China, N.C B R A S , vol x ; Impeuial 
Maritime Customs . 1888 

TEA-OIL 18 expressed from the seeds of Thea 
sasanqua, known as the Ch*a-yu Luo tzd 
or Tea-oil fruit, a relative of the true tea plant, 
fiom which it may be readily distinguished by its 
hdiry shoots It is a shrub, common in the sand- 
stone ravines of north -central Ssuch^uan, but 
cultivated in the hilly parts of S. Hunan and 
Kiangsi, and m N. Fukien, and especially in 
Kuangsi. The average exportation is not large 
(12,000 piculs 1913 to 1915), but m exceptional years 
the production is much greater. Thus in 1911 nearly 
100,000 piculs were exported from Wuchow, Han- 
kow, Foochow, etc., for use in China and abroad. 
The value ia from Tls. 8 to 12 per picul. 

The export in 1916 was pels. 6,080, value 
Tls. 60,029. 

Wilson ; A Naturalist in W, China, voL ii, 
p 98. 


TEAPOY Of TEPOYi a word which has nothing 
to do with tea. It is an Anglo-Hindustani word 
ttpai meaning tripod, and is used in India for any 
tiipod including small, three legged tables, or any 
small tables Yule . Hobson-Jobson, 

TELEGRAPHS. The first attempt to intro- 
duce telegraphs into China was made in 1866 by an 
Englishman named' Reynolds. He began to put up 
a line from Shanghai to the mouth of the Hoang p*u ; 
but poles and wires were removed by the people with 
the connivance of the officials, and the attempt 
failed. 

In 1869 the American firm Russell & Co, put 
up a short hne from the Shanghai Steam Navigation 
Co Wharf to their central office. 

The Great Northern Telegraph Co put down 
a cable from Hongkong to Shanghai in 1871, the 
Shanghai end being landed secretly Land linos 
were first sanctioned in 1881, the earliest being from 
Shanghai to Tientsin It was not extended to 
Peking till three years later, after which progress 
was rapid 

The Chinese Telegraph Administration and the 
Wa Hop Co , two private C’ompanies, were formed 
in 1882. 

In 1908 the Ministry of Communications took 
control of all land linos There are now over 40,000 
miles of line, with over six hundred telegraph 
stations China Year Book 

TEMPERANCE. Using this word in respect 
of alcoholic liquors, it is generally acknowledged 
that the Chinese are a temperate race Some, 
however, have asserted' that this is simply a result 
of the extreme poverty of the masses 

There has been much legislation on the matter 
The first known instance is in the beginning of the 
Chotui dynasty, b c 1122, when Wu Wang or the 
Duke of Chou issued the Announcement about 
Wine, (Legge’s Shu Ching, p 399), making it a 
capital offence to assemble for drinking. The first 
Han ruler fined each person four taels of silver if 
three or more were found drinking together. In 
the T'ang, Ch‘en, Northern Chou and Chin 
dynasties more or less stringent laws against dis- 
tilling or drinking were issued 

Ament . Chinese Recorder, vol xv, p. 191. 

TEMPLE OF EARTH. This Temple, in the 
north of the Tartar city of Peking, with its square 
altar, oonesponds to the Temple of Heaven in the 
South with its round altar, and is only second to it 
in importance and magnificence. The Altar is of 
dark-coloured marble and the colour prevailing in 
the Temple is yellow. Earth is worshipped at the 
summer solstice, when sacnficea similar to those 
offered to Heaven at the winter solstioe are made j 
but there is no burnt offering. See Temple of 
Heaven. 
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TEMPLE OF HEAVEN, THE, with the 
celebrated Altar to Heaven, la south of the Tartar 
city of Peking, and is an enclosure of about 737 
acres. It contains a Hall for the rehearsal of the 
ceremonies, the Hall of Fasting where the Emperor 
spent the night before sacrihcmg, the Hall of 
Prayer fox the Year, a Treasury, a slaughter house 
for the sacrificial animals, and other buildings, 
besides Altars, etc. A plan will be found in 
Williams* ai’ticle named below. The existing Altar 
to Heaven was built by Oh^ikn Lung, It is entirely 
o£ white marble m throe circular terraces, and in 
its measurements and proportions the numbers 9 and 
5 predominate, these being supposed to be the 
numbers appropriate to Heaven , the predominant 
colour in the Temple is blue According to the 
religious calendar issued at the beginning of the 
dynasty in 1644, Heaven is to bo worshipped at the 
circular Altar at the Temple of Heaven at the 
winter solstice 

Williams . Statt Religion of China during the 
Manchu Dynasty^ Journal, N C B R.A S , vol xliv. 

TEMPLES in China are, of course, of various 
kinds The generic name is jfj) miao, this is also 
the special term for large Buddhist temples not 
inhabited by priests, and also for small roadside 
shrines, etc, 

A Buddhist monastery is called eeu and a 
nunnery an fit, while ^ t*ang may stand for either 

A Taoist monastery or nunnery is called kuan 
, but such are sometimes Taoist no more, in spite 
ot the name, having passed into Buddhist possession. 
Another term for Taoist monasteries, though not 
for nunneries, is kung ^ ; but this term is also used 
for the spiritual shrine of an emperor, of Confucius 
and of others 

Ancestral halls of private families are called 

Other names for Buddhist monasteries are 
Ian yo m , and seng chia Ian lin ft ib E » both 
being Sansknt terms reproduced with Chinese 
characters. 

TEMUCHIN. Be^Chenghie 

TEN DUG, a district described by Mauco Polo 
as lying between Tangut and Shang-tu; he speaks 
of the lower waters of the Yellow River as coming 
from it. It is the land both sides of the river, 
ir eluding part of the Ordos and the district north 
This, according to Polo and other writers, is the 
land of pRsstEE John. The city Ten due is no 
doubt the modern T*u-ch‘^ng ± Mi or Toto called 
Togdo or Tokto by the Mongols. 

Yule and Cordier . Marco Polo^ vol i, p 285 ; 
Rockhill : Diary ot a Journey through Mongols 
and Tihet^ p. 18, note. 

TENGYUEH, Ell ^*^^9 ydeh^ called Momein 
by the Burmese, is a market town in Yunnan. It 
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was opened in 1899 by the Agreement supplementary 
to the London Convention of 1894. It is 180 miles 
from Bhamo, with which place trade is carried on 
by mule-transport. The Shan principality of Nan- 
kao, in which Tengyueh stands, was conquered by 
the Chinese in the fourteenth century, and* the town 
was built as an outpost soon afterwards. 

Its elevation is 5,400 feet, and its average 
lamfall is about 65 inches, most of ib being in 
June — September The population is about 9,000 
The trade is small, the chief exports being silk, 
orpiment and musk. 1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 2,192,422 1,711,670 

Net Chinese j, • — “• 

Exports 747,012 628,376 


Total Hk.Tls 2,939,434 2,340,046 

TERM QUESTION. The question what 
Chinese terms aie best to translate Gcxi and Spirit, 
or lathci the Hebiew and Greek words so rendered 
in Engh*»h, a question which from the year 1840 
onward has divided missionaries, has resulted in a 
mass of literature and has never been decided. 

The Roman Catholics of the 17th century met 
will] the same difficulty and Jesuits and Dominicans 
disputed the matter for* nearly a century, till it was 
•settled by a Papal Bull in 1715, it was ordered that 
the terra Shang-ti Ji (Supreme Ruler) should be 
avoided, that T^ien Chu ^ ^ (Lord of Heaven) 
sliould be used for God and bhhi |!|l for Spirit 

The Protestants’ difficulty cannot be thus 
settled* by authority It was not to be expected that 
the Chinese language should contain terms which 
would connote that which the Christian means by 
God and Spint > pagan terms, as was the case 2,000 
years ago, must be gradually filled with the new 
meanings taught by Christianity. But the difficulty 
consists in choosing the most suitable and least 
objectionable of the names already in use One 
party considers the Jh Hhong-ti of the Classics 
t'> be the God of a monotheistic period in China 
and therefore appropriate to be used now for 
JEHOVAH; but there are idols worshipped to-day 
with this title' Another party uses if eMn; but 
this word IS in common use as a plural, meaning 
all kinds of spirit beings. Some have used Ilf 
ehtn sheUy True Spirit, but this admits the 
existence of all the false if so much worshipped by 
Chinese The term T*ten Chu already in use by 
the Roman Catholics is considered by many Pro- 
testants to be the most satisfactory, but it is already 
too much identified with Roman Catholicism 
to be usable by the Protestant Churches. 

Various other suggestions were made, — ^some 
very absurd Dr. Medhubst and others proposed 
to use Aloha in default of agreement on one of the 
Chinese terms; and Sir John Bowring suggested 
the Greek letter S ! 
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Thd controversy among Protestants was at its 
height about 1850. Mohrison, Milns^ Mahshmin 
and Bishop Boone were the chief pleaders for 
Shin Ifi as the equivalent of ; while Mbdhubst^ 
OuTZXAFF^ Legge and others defended the title 
SAun^-ti Jilfr for the true God and used ehen for 
false gods. Letters on the subject, replies, defences 
and strictures were printed in great abundance. 

It may be said that considering how strongly 
men felt on the question, the controversy was con* 
ducted in a very becoming manner. 

To-day there is little dispute on the subject, 
though even in 1913, Dr. C. W. Mateeu published 
in the Chinese Recorder ^ and separately, an elaborate 
study, The Meaninq of the word Shin, But Bible 
Societies issue the Scriptures with either term at 
the buyer’s choice. It is noticeable that while in 
old days Shang’ti and Sheng shen £ If went 
together for God and Holy Spirit respectively, or 
else Chen Sh4n and Sheng Ling 9 8 , probably the 
most commonly used combination to-day is Shang-ti 
and Sherg Ling See Bites Controversy 

TERNS. See Latxdae, 

THIBET. Seerasrf 

THINAE. China 

THIRTEEN CANONICAL WORKS. See 

Classics, 

THIRTEEN PROVINCES. See Eighteen 
Provinces, 

THOMAS, ANTOINE, a Jesuit missionary, 
born at Namur in 1644 He reached China in 1682 
and was called to Peking to assist Verbiest at the 
Board of Mathematics 

As for the confusion between the names of this 
missionary and P Pereyra, see Pereyra, 

P. Thomas died in 1709 in Peking 

Bosmans : Ferdinand Verbiest j Louvain, 1912. 

THOMAS, SAINT, The Apostle, supposed by 
some to have preached the gospel in China The 
Chaldean Breviary says that ‘the kingdom of heaven 
descended on the Chinese by means of St Thomas,’ 
but there is no support to this assertion and it is 
now generally regarded as an error due to ignorance 
of geography in early times. 

The images of a swarthy, bearded personage 
found in temples and named Ta Mo naturally made 
some people at various times think them to be 
images of the Apostle; but it is well known that 
they represent the foreigner from India called 
Bot»Bit>HARMA, Chinese P'v-A-ta-mo, who came to 
China in the sixth century A d. 

THOM, llOBERT, was bom in Glasgow on 
August 10, 1807, and after a business training he 
spent some years in Venezuela, Mexico and France ; 
he landed in China in February, 1834. He learned 


Chinese very quickly, and in 1839 published, under 
the pseudonym ‘Sloth’ a translation of a Chinese 
tale. fliB translation of Msof's Fables into 
Chinese has been highly praised. 

In 1840, he entered the Government service as 
interpreter, and did very good work at Amoy, 
Chusan, Chmhai and Canton From October, 1841, 
to May, 1842, he was civil administrator of the 
city and district of Chmhai In March, 1844, he 
was appointed first consul at Ningpo, but the 
strain, fatigue and exposure of the previous three 
years had so injured his health that he died on 
September 14, 1846 

His published works are The Lasting Resent- 
ment of Miss Wang Keaou Lwan (translation, 1839), 
Chinese and English V oenbvlary (1842), The Chinese 
SpeahcTy Pt I, (1846) 

THOUSAND CHARACTER ESSAY, 
rhUen tzd wen^ a composition containing exactly 
one thousand different characters, arranged four to 
a line, each sentence being complete in itself but 
generally having no connection with the next It 
is the second book learned by the Chinese school- 
boy The story goes that Chou Hsing-ssiI 88 M 
a great scholar of the sixth century A D., was 
ordered, when in prison, to make a composition 
with a thousand different characters jumbled 
together and supplied to him. He made this essay 
with them in a single night, but the effort turned 
his hair white It is therefore often referred to 
as the pai t*ou w^n & S’ 3t white-head essay 

There is also a Thousand Character Essay for 
the special use of girls, made in the Tao Kuakq 
period 

THREE HOLY ONES, H 8. 

These are Buddha, Lao Tzd and Confucius, often 
represented together This eclectic triad is often 
seen in temples and still more often in pictures, 
and it IS commonly said that the three religions 
are one 

The term is also used in a strictly Confucian 
connection. According to Mencius, the san shing 
were Yu, Chou Kung and Confucius; but there 
are other combinations. 

Dore : Superstitions^ tome vi ; Mayers : Chinese 
Reader's Manual, 

THREE KINGDOMS, THE, 3 ■ Icuo, 
The name of a period which extended from 221 to 
265 A.D. The empire after the fall of the Han 
dynasty was divided into the three kingdoms of 
Wei 8* B* comprised the 

central and northern provinces; its capital was at 
Lo Yang. Wu consisted of the prcFvinces south of 
the Yangtze, now called Hunan, Hupei, Kiangsu 
and Chekiang; its capital was Nanking. Shu 
included the western part now named Ssdeh^uan, 
and had its capital at Ch*6ng-tu. 
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T8*ao Te‘AO waA prune minieter, but really 
the ruler in Wei, and hie aon, Ts'ao P‘ei, put the 
Emperor to death and ascended the imperial throne. 
Wu was governed by Stjn ch*uan, and Shu by 
a prince Liu Pui who claimed to be descended from 
the Han emperors and to be rightful heir to their 
throne. Hia dynasty is called in history the 
Minor Han or the Shu Han dynasty, and is con- 
sidered as being the lawful line in this period of 
confusion. Chan a Vei and Kuan Yu (afterwards 
deified as God of War) were his generals ; and his 
prime minister was the celebrated Chu-ko Liang. 

Liu Pei attacked Wu, but was defeated. He 
died and his son Hou Chu made peace w»th Wu 
and prepared an expedition against Wei, first 
conquering the Buimese, to be safe in the rear 
The expedition failed, and although some baittles 
weie won later, the character of Hou Chu deteri- 
orated after Chu-ko Liang’s death; Wei overcame 
him, took him prisoner and dubbed him “Duke of 
Pleasure” ; the Shu Han dynasty was 

ended, and a new dynasty, known as the Western 
Chin a D 265, was founded by Ssu-ma Yen. 

The period is one of the most famous and 
romantic in C’hinese history and stand^s first in 
popular interest The historical novel San kuo chih 
IS one of the chief Chinese works of fiction , and 
()ia,v wriglits and storytellers draw chiefly from this 
pejiod. 

For lists of rulers see urnder separate titles. 

Tschepe . des Troia Boyaumea (Var Sin ) 

THREE NOBLE BUDDHAS, THE, 

Han Taun Ta Fo, This term, though very widely 
used, has different significations according to the 
school employing it. 

The appellation If [A.rya) is the right of every 
Buddha and Bodhisattva. Therefore the “Three 
Noble Buddhas” may be used of any triad of 
Buddhas; and in point of fact is also applied to 
triads consisting of, or containing Bodhisattvas 
The most widely-accepted combination in China is 
the following— (i) iiS ^ /S ^ » S’akyamuni 
Buddha; (ii). K M 9[ *3^ ilH Vaidurya 
B uddha , (ui) R M ^ , Amitabha Buddha 

THREE PRECIOUS (ONES), THE, H « 

San ])ao The Sanscrit Tnratna, the Trinity of 
Buddhist doctrine, Buddha, Dharma (the law), and 
Sangha (the congregation of the faithful] In 
Buddhist temples images symbolising these are 
worshipped 

THREE PURE ONES, THE aanchUng, 
the Taoist triad. They live in different heavens, 
and the name of the occupant of the first or Jade 
n'ountain is uncertain, but the popular name for 
this supreme one is Yu Huang, Jade Buler, and 
he is held the master of the gods. (See Yuan Shik 
T'xan Taun), The second Pure One is Tao chun 
Nothing is said of his origin, controls 


the relations of the ym and the yang. The third of 
the triad is Lao Tzil. In the organizatioA of the 
three heavens, the attendants on Yu Huang a^e 
Saints, those of Tao chun are Heroes or 'true men,’ 
and those of Lao Tzu are Immortals 

Dobe : Eecherches aur lea Superattttona en 
Chtne, vol. vi, p 7. 

THREE RELIGIONS, THE, (or systems of 
Doctrme) 3 f| , San cluao, a common Chinese 
expression for the system of the hterattj Confucian- 
ism , the system of Shih or S'akyamuni, Buddhism ; 
and the system of Tao, Taoism; for which the 
Chinese names are respectively Ju chiao 8| ||[ 
Shth chiao ii«c. and Tao chtao jittk- See each 
separately 

THREE RITUALS, THE, H# saw / i, a term 
used for the three works 7 Li, Chou Li and Lt Chi 
See sepaidte articles 

THREE STOCK LAW, THE. See Law, 

THREE TRAITORS, THE. See Traitora, The 
Three, 

THRUSHES. See Turdtnae,^ 

Tl. barbarous tribes on the northern 

boundaries of China. They used dogs in hunting 
and fire for warmth and the Chinese character 
would seem to be made of these two points dog, 
•K /!?■<') See Tartars, 

Tl, Emy^ror, etc See Imperial Titles, 

TIAO, fij Propel ly a string of one thousand 
Chinese cash, but in som© districts it denotes five 
bundled actual coins There are always a certain 
number short, regarded as ‘discount,’ 

TIBET or THIBET. The Chinese name is 
Tseng or Hsi Tsang H jK; m the Ming dynasty 
it was called hVim Wu aaa Tsang^ from the 
native de-signation Us Tsang; meaning C’entral and 
Pure The native U or Wu seems also to have been 
coirupted by the Chinese into Wei; hence liK 
is now used as the geneial geographical name for 
the whole country The name Tibet, which has been 
used in Europe since Mabco Polo’s days, is repre- 
sented in Chinese by H TUt-po-te, probably 

the Mongol sound of the native name. The 
Tibetans call themselves Bod and their country 
Bod-jul (land of Bod) which the Chinese identify as 
Fo-Kuo ^ 

Tl CHIH, earthly branches. See Cycle 

TMEN CHU, India; also celled Hsi JJ 

Chu, western Chu, 

PIEN CHU CHIAO, Heaven 

church. The name of the Eomaa Catholic Church in 
China, as Yeh su Chiao, Jesus Church, stands for 
Protestantism 

T'lEN HSI A, 35 T. keavttu, » 

usual term f« thi world, wijinrtly eWna. 
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TMEN KAN, ^ ^ keaverdy atem^. See Cycle. 

T'lEN SHIH, (# • See Maeter of Heaven. 

T^IEN T‘AI, 5ic n. a School of Chinese Bisddh 
ism, so called iroiu the district in Chekiang where 
its founder lived. It dates from the end of the 
sixth century, when Chih 1 founded the T‘ien-t*ai 
monastery He revolted against the exclusiveness 
of the Contemplative School (Ch'an Tsung), and 
admitted some value in every form or expression 
of Buddhist doctrine Hence the school is broad 
and many-sided It produced not only important 
doctrine but a great monastic system and a number 
of famous writers In the period of the Five 
Dynasties the monasteries suffered severely and the 
scriptures were almost lost. The school was, 
however, re-established from Korea and contributed 
literature to the Tripitaka until 1270, but its 
wn tings lost their distinctue character after the 
ninth century, 

Chih I selected the work known as the Lotos 
Sutra as worthy of special study and veneration, 
and he wrote two commentaries on it See Chth /. 

Bdkins . Chinese Jittddhtam. 

PIEN-T‘AI SHAN, 5c ^ m, the earliest seat 
of Buddhism in East China is in Chekiang, about 
SO miles S W of Ningpo It rises to a height of 
nearly 4,000 feet Its oldest monasteries were 
founded in the fouith century It gives its name 
to a School founded in the 6th century. 

See Buddhi'^t Schools. 

Edkins Chinese Buddhism, Hackmann : 
Buddhism as a Reliqion 

TIENTSIN,5^^|t, the most important com- 
mercial centre north of Shanghai, is in Chihli, at 
the junction of the Pai ho ^ and the Grand 
Canal It was opened to foreign trade by the 
convention of Peking in 1860 and there are separate 
concessions for all the Great Powers The popula- 
tion IS about a million 

As to its relations with foreign powers ; it was 
occupied by the French and British in 1858 and 
1860 After the Boxer rebellion it was again in 
foreign occupation for two years A treaty with 
Great Britain was signed there in 1858 In 1870 
it was disgraced by the ‘Tientsin Massacre* (q v ). 

Since the Boxer year the place has been greatly 
developed and improved It is now an important 
railway centre, the line from Pu-k‘ou (Nanking) 
running to it and the line from Mukden to Peking 
passing through it This line also passes Tungku 
at the mouth of the river, and is of great use, since 
the Pai ho is difficult for navigation at all times 
and is frozen for some months every year In the 
Peace Protocol of 1901 provision was made for a 
Board of Conservancy to be established, and the 
river has been greatly improved. The railway, 
however, carries 50 per cent, of the traffic. 


Enormous quantities of salt are evaporated out at 
Tientsin, and there is a large export of coal. 
The place has Public Gardens and a very fine 


liace-couirse. 

Net Foreign Imports 
Net Chinese „ 
Exports 

Total Hk.TlB. 


1915 1916 

. 52,859,966 57,606,609 

22,333,628 26,703,768 

49,859,964 48,710,122 


125,053,458 133,020,399 


Since the post was established in 1860 the 
following have been British Consuls or Consuls- 
General at Tientsin. 

1860, Dec. 4, James Mohgan, Acting-Consul, 

1861, Dec 20, „ Consul. 

1877, Nov 9, Chaloner Alabasibh, (later, Sir 
C'halonbr), Consul. Did not proceed. 

1880, Feb 25, Arthur Davenport, Consul. 

1885, Dec. 23, Byron Bren an, Consul. 

1893, June 15, Henry Barnes Bristow, Consul. 
1897, Sept 27, Benjamin Chuiles George Scott, 
Consul 

1899, May 13, William Richard Carles, Consul. 

1900, June 9, „ Consul 

General. 

1901, Mar 22, Lionel Charles Hopkins, Consul- 

General 

1908, Sept 1, Sir Alexander Hosie, Consul-General 
1912, Oct i, Harry English Fulford, c m g , 
Consul-General. 

TIENTSIN ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE, 

The, was built in 1899 and opened in 1902 In 
1904, Sir Ernest Satow, the British Minister, 
opened the College Museum and Library The 
founder of the College was Lavington Hart, D Sc 
(London) and B Sc (Pans), formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge. It was 
connected with the London Missionary Society, 
which was not able to finance it in addition to its 
higher educational work in Peking, and it was 
therefore made self-supporting The fees being 
high ($140 a year), it appeals chiefly to the upper 
class of students 

There are three Departments — (a) Preparatory ; 
(6) Middle School ; (c) Collegiate ; each with a four 
years’ course. 

The last named has both Arts and Science 
Divisions. 

At the present time (1917) the London Mission 
Society supports five men in this work, of whom 
four give all their time to it, and there are thirteen 
Chinese assistants. 

The number of students is 410. 

TIENTSIN MASSACRE, THE. took place on 
June 21, 1870. For some weeks there had been 
rumours of impending trouble, threats against 
foreigners and even assaults. But the Chinese 
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officials made no effort, to say the least* to avert 
the trouble, or preparation to deal with it when it 
arose. On the contrail the evidence shews that 
they were more or less cognizant of what was 
proposed and that they more or less approvedi. 

It was stated that the people’s belief m the 
kidnapping of children by the French Sisters of 
Chanty was the cause of the attack; but it is to 
be noted that the first outbreak was not against 
the Hospital or the Cathedral but against the 
Consulate , and further, that other nationalities 
than French also suffered. 

When the attack on the French Consulate 
began, the Consul, M. Fontanier, in unitorm, made 
his way to the Yamen of the Special Commissionei 
Cn*UNO Hou Here help was refused, and as he 
left the soldiers and mob killed him It was said 
by the Chinese that the Consul fired his revolver at 
a mandolin, but better evidence shows there was 
no truth in this accusation. After the Consul had 
gone to the Yamen the mob broke into the Consulate 
and brutally murdered Monsieur and Madame 
Thomassin, the Abb6 Chevrieu and a Chinese 
priest Thomassin was an attache to the French 
Legation in Peking, and had only returned from 
France the day before, accompanied by his newly- 
married wife The Consulate was then fired, and 
the Homan Catholic Church Meanwhile the 
Hospital of the French Sisters of Charity was 
surrounded and all the Sisters were dragged into 
the street, stripped naked that the mob might be 
sure of their sex, then horribly and shamefully 
mutilated, cut to pieces and thrown into the 
burning building. Other outrages were not spared, 
but are best left undeseribed It is supposed that 
more than a hundred orphan Chinese children also 
perished in the flames 

A Russian merchant, namea Protopopoff, with 
his wife whom he had marri^ only ten days before, 
were met as they rode through the town, and the 
man was killed at once, the wife escaped for the 
moment, but her horse fell in leaping an open sewer 
and she also was murdered 

A French merchant, M Chalmaison, tried to 
reach the Hospital m hope of defending the Sisters, 
but he was hacked to pieces in the street His wife 
then fled to the house of a native Christian, but at 
night she returned to her home di*essed in Chinese 
clothes, hoping to find her husband’s body After a 
fruitless search she tried to make her way to the 
Settlement, but some trained soldiers discovered her 
and killed her in the street. 

The Sisters were burnt so that only a few 
charred' and unrecognizable portions of tlieir bodies 
were found In the case of the o(ther murdered 
people it should be placed on record that some were 
found stripped quite naked, some were shockingly 


TIENTSIN, TREATY 

mutilated uid some were so disfigured as to be 
unrecognizable. 

The list of the victims is as follows 

Two priests and ten Sisters of Charity, all of 
the Congregation of the Mission of St. Vincent of 
Paul, commonly called Lazarists. 

Father Clauds Maexe ChEvrier, Director of 
the district of Tientsin and Procurator in that 
town, Father Vincent Ou, (Chinese), Marie 
Thfrcsb Maequet (Belgian), Superior, Marie 
Clorindb Andeeoki (Italian), Marie Pauline 
V iOLLET (French), Marie Joseph Adam (Belgian), 
MiRiE Anne Pavillon (French), Amclie Caroline 
Lecras (French), Marie Seraphine Clavbline 
(French), Marie Anne Noemi Tillet (French), 
Marie Angflique Lenu (French), Alice O’Sullivan 
(Irish). 

The massacre, but still more the unsatisfactory 
way in which investigations were afterwards con- 
ducted, caused' a great deal of unrest m all parts 
of North China where there were foreign interests . 
indeed it became a question whether foreigners 
would be able to stay in some places through the 
following winter Atter long delay, voluminous 
correspondence and much discontent and remons- 
trance from the foreign public, the matter was 
settled by the beheading of twenty more or less 
guilty prisoners — though even at the last the Chinese 
authorities tried to have the executions take place 
away from Tientsin, — the banishment of twenty- 
five more, the payment- of Taels 210,000 for damage 
to property, and for the murdered persons the 


following amounts ; — 

The Consul Fontanier . Tls 30,000 
The Secretary S. Simon 20,000 

M. and Mmo. Chalmaison 20,000 

The Secretary J, and Mme 

Thomassin 50,000 

The Catholic Mission 130,000 


260,000 


(In the Blue-book, by a clerical error this 
amount IS several times quoted as Taels 25,000) 

The Prefect and sub-Prefcct of Tientsin were 
banished to the Amur Province, with hard labour. 

Blue-Book, CAi/ia, No. 1 (1871) ; The Tientsin 
Massacre, North China Herald Office, Shanghai, 
1870 , The First Martyrs of the Holy Childhood, 
by a Piiest of the MisBion, (translated from the 
French by Lady Herbert). 

TIENTSIN, TREATY OF, This was signed 
at Tientsin, June 26, 1858, by the Earl of Elgin 
and Kueiliano, and was ratified at Peking, October 
24, 1660 Sir Frederick Bruce, proceeding to 
Peking for tlie ratification of this treaty in 1859, was 
obstructed at Taku. The British and French, 
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trying to force a passage up the Pei-ho, were 
checked, and this led to a joint expedition m 1860. 
Peking was occupied and a Convention made. 

The treaty agrees that Great Britain may send 
ambassadors, ministers, etc , to Peking, China 
being allowed the corresponding right. Consuls 
might be sent to open ports os to other cities. 
Toleration for Christianity was agreed on Travel 
was permitted throughout China, and rent of 
houses, churches, etc The Yang^tze was opened to 
tiade, Chinkiang with two other ports later, 
(Hankow and Kiu-kiang) being opened, with New- 
chuang, Chefoo, Taiwan, Swatow and Kiung-chow. 
The character t (barbarian) was to be no longer 
applied to British subjects, and many trade- 
regulations were arranged By a separate article 
two million taels indemnity were to be paid, but 
this was annulled by the Convention mentioned 
above and eight million taels agreed on instead 

T‘IEN TSU HUI. See Anti-foothinding 

T'lEN TZd. See Son of Htaven, 

T'lEN WANG, 3: Heavenly King. See 
Hung Ilstu-ch^uan, 

TIFFIN, Arab Taffanvn The midday meal 
or luncheon. 

TIGERS, Feha tigne, ^ jft lao hu In Du 
Halde the tiger is mentioned as being common in 
Mongolia and Manchuria and as occurring near 
Peking. In 1682, according to Veubiest, 60 tigers 
were killed in Liao tung in one day by K‘ang Ksi. 
It 18 asserted that they are still found in the 
Inipeiial Hunting Grounds in North Chihli They 
are met with in Fukien, Kiangsi, Kuangtung, 
Kuangsi and Manchuria They have been hunted 
by a few foreign sportsmen at Foochow, Amoy and 
Swatow, one hunter having shot nineteen in all 
The average length has been stated as nine feet for 
males and eight for females The greatest measure- 
ment reported is twelve feet, nine inches Man- 
churian and Korean tigers are perhaps the largest 
known. The fur is long, soft and woolly 

In Chinese mythology the tiger is often found 
as a mount for the destioyers of evil spiriCs, such 
a^ Chang Tao-ling, and Hsuan Tan, the god of 
riches, is also sometimes represented riding a tiger 
The beast itself is also counted divine and its 
picture is often seen stuck on the walls of houses, 
bearing the Taoist seal of Ch‘6ng Huang, and 
sometimes with the character 3E wang, king, on its 
forehead. The tiger as guardian is often seen 
painted on the walls of magistrates’ offices and on 
private houses. Its claws or the ashes of its burnt 
hair are patent and expensive talismans 

TIGER’S TAIL, THE, a point of land jutting 
out into the harbour of Port Arthur and separating 
the West and East Basins, 


TIMELIINAE, a sob-fsiasnly of the CraUro- 
podtdas, which includes a number of the Babblers. 

Alci'pfe davtdi is found in Western China, 4. 
huett David, the Fukien Quaker Thrush, is found 
m Fukien and probably ranges through the south- 
ern provinces. A, fratercula is found in Yunnan. 
A, morrufonta belongs to Formosa. ScAoeniparvs 
ohuaceus has been taken at Ichang. S, genestiert 
IS found in S W. China, S superciltarts, David* a 
Quaker-Thrush, occurs from Fukien to the Lower 
Yangtze valley. S brunneus is found in Formosa 
at all seasons Proparw guUattcoUis the Fukien 
Tit-babbler, is found in Fukien P. ruficapdla, 
P. cinereicepSf P stnattcollis, P. fucatus, P, 
swinhotiy P. bteti occur in W. and S.W. China 
P. formosanus is found in Formosa. Stackyndopets 
sinensis 0. Ghant, the Chinese Bed-headed 
Babbler, is found m S. China to the Lower 
Yangtze valley. S. prcecognttus Sw. is found in 
Formosa and S, goodsom Bothsch , in Hainan. 
Mixornis Tubncaptllua Tick., the Yellow -breasted 
Babbler, is found in Yunnan. 

David et Oustalet . Lea Otseaux de la Qhine 

TIN. See Minerals, 

TING JU-CH‘ANG, Ti*a> a ^^^tive of 
Anhui, who fought against the l‘ai P‘ing rebels 
He rose gradually till m 1888 be became Admiral 
In 1894 lie 1 ought a disastrous action against the 
Japanese fleet, and retired to Poit Arthui , thence, 
on its investment, to Wei-hai-wei. Being here fully 
invested by the enemy he surrendered, stipulating 
for the lives of his officers and men, and tlien com- 
mitted suicide, 1895 

TING YAO, Sung porcelain made at 

Ting chou in Chihh It is chiefly white, but one 
vanety is dark reddish brown, and another, veiy 
raie, is black 

Bushell . Chinese Art, vol ii 

TI-PAO, land warden^ the official head 

of a village, nominated by the magistiate from 
among the village elders but dependent on the good 
will of the villagers. He acts as constable and is 
responsible lor the behaviour of all in his village, 
and for the due payment of land-tax and tribute 
He is also official land-surveyor, and on every 
transfer of land he examines deeds and boundaries.. 
This may bring in a g(X)d many fees and gratuities 
and also gives him much power over fellow-villagers, 
so that the office is m practice often bought. 

Several small villages may be joined under one 
ti-pao or a large village may be divided into several 
V ards, each with its ti pao 

TITLES. See Nobility, Imperial Titles. 

TITLES OF HONOUR ; there were six denot- 
ing connexion with the Emperor, Grand Preceptor, 
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Grand Tutor, etc , and six similar in connexion 
with the Heir Apparent, jfc The lowest, it' ft 
tzH shao pao,— Junior Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent, gives the title •g ft Kung pao to the 
bearer For list see Mater’s, Chin Govern , p 14 
See Guardian. 

TITS. See Pannae. 

Tl TSANG, 4 ^ Buddhist bodhisattva or 

pusa, the 'patruri saint’ oi Chiu-liua shan in Anhui, 
one of the chief places of pilgrimage in Buddhist 
China. About a hundred thousand pilgrims visit 
ChiU‘hua every year His name m Sanskrit is 
Kshitigakbha meaning ‘earth-womb’ or ‘earth- 
treasury,’ translated Ti-tsang in Chinese, In 
English he is sometimes called ‘Loid of Hell,' or 
preferably ‘Ruler of the Dead ’ In Japan his name 
IS Jzzo. 

Different views of Buddhist matters will be 
taken according as they are studied from Buddhist 
sciiptures and by intei course with enlightened 
monks, or from a closer point oi view among 
Ignorant priests and superstitious people Some 
write of Ti-tsang in ecstatic, almost New Testa- 
ment terms, as one who has sworn to take upon 
himself the sins and buidens of all cieatures and 
devote himself, at the cost of any anguish and toil, 
to the salvation of mankind. To others he is the 
‘bon/iO impostor’ who intioduced the system of 
paying piiests to release the dead from hell, a system 
on which a swaim oi lazy priests can live at ease 
Both Johnston and Dobe should be read 

A^ to his origin, he is known in Indian Budd- 
hism, but 18 not prominent there He was early 
known in Central Asia, but whether his cult became 
important there first or in China is doubtful. 
Because of his connection with the dead it would 
seem that it was in China that he first became so 
iniportant ; but his dominion among the dead has 
a paiallcl in the Zoroastrian angel Srosh 

J OHNSTON , Buddhist China, ch viii ; Dore . 
Itccherches sur leg Superstitions en Chine, tome vi, 
p. 148 

TOBACCO, Nicotiana tahacum, j|p| or m yen. 
It 18 supposed to have been introduced to China 
about 1530, but later dates are also given, up to 
1600; and it is not known whether it came by 
Japan or the Philippines. The earliest characters 
used for it were Q 3K aaffc. the Amoy 
pronunciation of which is tam-pah-co. Its use was 
stringently prohibited by the last Ming Emperor 
Ts*iino chAng, but in vain. 

The plant is now cultivated in every part of 
the country. In the rice-beh it is a spring crop, 
in the colder regions it is grown in summer. In 
some parts of the Yangtze Valley three crops are 
raised. In Kuangtnng 1,800 tobacco plants are 
planted per mou, yielding Zi pels, of leaves, requir- 


ing an outlay of Tls 30, while the market value of 
the best leaves ranges from Tls. 12 to Tls 25 per 
pci. In this district the preparation of the leaves 
13 as follows * — first the ribs are removed, then the 
leaves are sprinkled with ground-nut oil and 
molasses and pressed into packs, which are first 
cut into squares and later into shreds of great 
fineness On the Yangtze there are three types; 
(1) The large leaves are dried on screens, kept flat, 
and packed into bales to form Tn yen large 

tobacco; (2) the smaller leaves are dried in the 
same way to form erh-yen H 3RF, second-class 
tobacco, which when treated with rape-oil and red 
earth hung-Vu ± is pressed and shaved into 
fine shreds and used for smoking in water-pipes* 
This is the well known shut yen ^ jjf ; (3) So-yen 
or cord tobacco is prepared by cutting off 
the leaves with a piece of the stem and hanging 
them up f»n the rafters to dry They are l^en rolled 
into rough cigars and smoked in long pipes. 

The principal exporting ports are Hankow, 
Hangchow, Wenchow, Amoy, Swatow, and Canton. 

Nicotiana rusUca is cultivated up to 9,000 feet 
altitude m W Ssfich‘uan 

The foreign tobacco imported to China in 1916 
was —Cigarettes, Hk Tls 25,998,080, and tobacco, 
Hk Tls. 3,275,760, and the export was cigarettes, 
Tls 489,128; tobacco leaf, Tls. 1,136,616; tobacco 
(prepared), Tls 1,908,255 

TOBA DYNASTY, iiSBm T^o-pa shih. See 
Northern Wei Dynasty 

TOLO, the Chinese name for the Papal Legate 
Cardinal de Tournon The Chinese characters 
used for the name are not known. See de Tournon, 

TOLO PALL, re ft H it 

palls supposed by Buddhists to make the dead 
happy in the next world Such palls were com- 
plimentary presents of the Manchu Emperors to 
Manchu and Mongol princes, and they were buried 
with the corpse In Tibet they are kept m the 
lamaseries and let out on hire. 

In diffeient places Giles seems to derive the 
word trom the Sanskrit, dhautni, a charm, and from 
the Manchu toro, glorious. 

TOMBS, IMPERIAL. Mausolea. 

TONES, # (shmg, sound or voice). Neither 
the English nor the Chinese word is in any way 
dthfTiptive of the peculiar inflections of the voice 
which in Chinese, and in kindred languages such as 
Siamese, Annamese, etc , are an integral part of 
every spoken word The word "tone” as used in 
English may apply to a whole sentence, but in 
Chinese the “tone” is contained within the limits 
of one vowel sound. 

The tones are so embedded in the Chinese 
language that the majority of those who use them 
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do not known what *^ton«8*’ arej and the educated 
know thenij not from the study of the language as 
they hear and speak it, but as coming under 
theory derived from books, and essential to fine 
writing. 

It IS not considered necessary to indicate the 
tones in the Chinese written language, except m 
cases where a character alters its meaning with its 
tone, and not always then In this Chinese differs, 
e g, from Siamese, where the tone is always shown 
in wnting, either by diacritic marks or by fhe choice 
of certain vowels The Chinese way of indicating 
tone IS by a circle or semicircle at one of the four 
corners of the character , foreigners generally prefer 
the number of the tone to be placed at the top 
right hand corner. 

Everything connected with the subject of tones 
in general is confused and confusing and seems 
capable of endless argument. Their origin is 
obscure. Possibly they are a survival of some 
universal characteristic of primitive speech ,Ori 
the one hand, they are found among tribes who 
have never risen to a written language j on the 
other hand highly intellectual peoples have them, 
and even the ancient Greek accents are said to be 
maiks indicating certain sound-values corresponding 
to ‘'tones ** In the case of China it is an open 
question whether the ancient language had any 
tones at all, such eminent native authorities as 
KiJ NiNG-afiN W If A (1603-1682) and Tuan 
Mao-t*ano K R fl; (1736-1815), taking opposite 
sides. 

The former declares that, at the time the 
Odtt were written “there were only distinctions of 
slow or rapid, light or heavy, in the pronunciation of 
characters whi^ developed afterwards into the 
tones," while the latter considers that in the Book 
of 0dt9 we have three tones. Both writers agree 
that the tonal system of the Chinese language was 
not completed before the fifth century of our era, 
but as a matter of fact the tones in use in colloquial, 
as distinguished from the conventional tones as 
fixed for bterary purposes in the Wu Fang Yuan 
Ytn (q.v.), are and always have been undergoing 
gradual changes To give the best-known example : 
Pekingese Mandarin has within the last four 
hundred years reduced its tones from five to four, 
the words formerly under the suppressed tone having 
been scattered among the other four. 

The distinction between “even" ( ^.) and 
“oblique" ( pt) tones seems the most fundamental 
one; it is the only one recognized in poetry, and 
may have been native to the most ancient Chinese, 
or based at an early date on some other dead-and- 
gone intonation-value. 

The third tone to be evdved is believedi to 
have been the abrupt oar entering ( A) tone. In 
this view, the even tone was the vowel prcmounoed 


quite naturally and in the simplest form, the 
oblique, the vowel prolonged, and the abrupt, the 
vowel shortened by adding an ending of one of the 
stopped consonants k. t. p. 

At the present time four is the smallest number 
of tones found in any dialect, while there may be 
eight, or even twelve, in others, some of them with 
minor sub-divisions also. 

In Mandarin the tones are : — 

1. Upper even, J: ^ shang p'tng; 2. lower even, 
“jc hata p*tng; 3 , rising, S ^^(^ng thing, 
4 departing, ^ cA‘ii thing, 5. entering, \ #f 

thing. It is the last which disappeared from 
Pekingese, and is in process of decay m the other 
Mandarin dialects, where its final consonant has 
diopped off , and in many places the words supposed 
to be in this tone are indistinguishable by ear even 
by Chinese In other districts sufficient difference 
IS still heard to justify a final “h" in romanization 

In the south the tones are more numerous and 
are otteii divided into two sets, an upper and a 
lo\^er, but a more general arrangement is even 
and oblique, the former containing the two level 
tones, and the latter all the rest with appropriate 
names for each 

It may he noted that there are tones in K‘ang 
Hsi which cannot now be distinguished in 
Mandann, but are well marked in the south. 

The common idea that tones were introduced 
into Chinese as a raake-weight against the paucity 
of sounds lacks confirmation, t.g , they are fewest 
in Peking which has a very limited syllabary, and 
n any in Canton which has a much larger one They 
are in fact most numerous in the neighbourhood of 
peoples who use tones, and tend to become fewer 
where the neighbours have tone-less speech. In 
tact, as the aboriginal languages still used in China 
all have tones, it is possible that if the Chinese dlid 
not acquire them from the people they conquered 
south of the Yangtze, at least they developed them 
gieatly through this contact 

How far a careful study of the tones is necessary 
in acquiring a good knowledge of the spoken 
language is a disputed point. It is more necessary 
in learning some dialects than others and a person 
with a sensitive musical ear will acquire uncon- 
sciously whnt another may have to strive for. When 
the student has learned to distinguish the tones as 
uttered by his teacher, and to relegate any new 
word to its proper tone “pigeonhole," his difficulties 
arc by no means ended. For the tones are different 
in different districts though called by the same 
name, and they vary in combination. Moreover the 
Chinese are poor helpers in the matter, most of 
them only being able to pronounce a given word in 
its true tone but unable to say what tone it is, and, 
if pressed, giving the conventional tone of the 
Wu Fang Yuan Fin, which constantly differs from 
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that of the modern pronunciation, Laetly, under 
stress of excitement or etrong feeling of any kind 
the foreigner is very likely to revert to the emphasis 
and intonation of lus native tongue and ruin his 
tones; though every Chinese can express all his 
feelings within tonal limits. 

As the tones tend to become fewer when their 
speakers are in touch with tone-less languages(e g 
the Chinese sounds taken into Japan and Korea 
with the characters are utterly tone-less), the future 
of the constantly modifying Chinese tones would 
seem to he in the direction of final disappearance 
It IS true that a wrong tone in any important word 
of a sentence may sometimes be quite misleading 
tD a listener, but tones are not necessary parts of 
Chinese speech, for any sentence which a Chinese 
can understand when it is spoken (with proper 
tones), he can equally well understand when sung, 
i.c without any tones at all 

Quite recently the Koijsselot apparatus has 
been utilized in the USA to record the pitch of 
every portion of the vowel-note comprising a tone, 
by physical measurement of the air-waves set in 
motion, after which the whole movement is 
accurately plotted on carefully-prepared charts 

[CEC] 

Legge • Bhih Chmg^ prolegomena, pp 100-102 , 
Edicins , Shanghai Grammar, Wade I'zH Erh Chi; 
Paeker : Philological Essay^ (in Giles’ Dictionary^ 
1st ed ) , Bradley On Plotting the In flections , etc , 
1916, and Tone-Accents of two Chinese Dialects, 
J ournal, N C B II A S , vol xlvi, p 38 

TONGUE-PIERCING, a practu^e m usage in 
Hainan and on the opposite peninsula of Lci-chow 
On the birthday of the God of War, a man with his 
tongue or cheek pierced by a steel rod 6 or 6 feet 
long IS carried in procession with the image, after 
which he makes his offering at the temple and the 
rod IS taken out. Another voluntary victim takes 
his place, some twenty or more taking turns 
China Review : vol xxiv, p 245 
TOPE, See Stupa, 

TOPEE, the Hindustani word topi, a hat, used 
by Europeans for the special kind of hat, the pith 
hat, which protects from the sun. See Sola 

TORTOISE, Ig huei. This is a sacred animal 
in China, and is an emblem of longevity The 
markings on its carapace were supposed by the 
Chinese to have been the origin of their written 
characters. In ancient times the tortoise was one 
of the principal media used in divination 

A vulgar name for it is wang pa, probably A 
^forget eight,* that is, the creature that forgets the 
eight rules of right and wrong Hence wang pa 
is a very abusive term. The form of the animal 
roughly drawn on a wall, has the signification 
'commit no nuisance.* See ITan^ pa, 
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TORTOISE-SHELL, tai-mei 3K, is obtained 
chiefly from the logger-head turtle, Chelonta 
imbricata, found in the Malay Archipelago and 
Indian Ocean, and is imported at Canton for carving 
purposes After being softened by dry heat, the 
plates are split and welded together, ready for the 
cnrvei’s tools. Busuell . Chinese Art. 

TORTURE. Both prisoners and witnesses are 
tortured, in prison and in court, some tortures being 
legal and others not, though the distinction is not 
clear In the I’enal Code the instruments of torture 
a.v described, being three grooved boards for com- 
pression of the ankles and five sticks for squeezing 
the fingers, but other methods, legal or not, are 
common, such as twisting tlie ears, making a 
prisoner kneel on chains, beating on the mouth till 
irastication is impossible and the teeth are loosened, 
beating the ankles till the bones are sometimes 
broken, etc These and other tortures may be found 
described in the works named below. Williams 
asserts that imprisonment and torture cause pro- 
bably more deaths among prisoners than other 
means 

The chief check on torture is the fear a 
magistrate has of his superior, who would take the 
opportunity of an accusation either to ‘squeeze’ him 
oi remove him In 1905 an Imperial Edict was 
issued to ameliorate the seventy of torture The 
Republic has alieady made some improvements in 
this matter 

Williams Middle Kingdom, ch viii j Gray : 
China, ch ii 

TOU MU, mother of the North Pole, a 

etelldi goddess of the Taoists, honoured also by 
Buddhistfi She was mother of the Nine Jen Huang 
“human sovereigns,” who reigned in the first 
epoch of the world. Yuan Shih T‘ien Tsttn took 
the whole family and gave them the palace of the 
’J’ou shu in Ursa major. 

Among other names she is called Mo Li chir 
W f 9 jfe f and her birthplace was in India She is 
theielore Makitchi of the Brahmanic mythology, 
borrowed by Taoism Her image in the temples 
has three eyes and eighteen arms. 

Bore • Pecherches sur Its Superstitions, tome 
ix, p 565. 

T'OUNG PAO, IK SI, Archives pour servir h 
VHude de VHistoire, des Langues, de la Giographie 
et de V Eihnogra^phie de V Asie orientede, A journal 
founded in April 1890, the first editors being 
Gustave Schlegel and Henri Coedier, who carried 
it on to 1903, (vol iv, N.S ), when Schlegel died 
and E Chavannes took his place. 

It is the most impcfftant foreign Journal dealing 
with Chinese subjects. Its volumes contain many 
papers of the greatest value by the most eminent 
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•incdogueft. The journal is French^ but includes 
articles in English and German. 

TOURGOUTHS. See Turguta. 

TOURNONi CHARLES THOMAS MAIL- 
LARD D£, born at Tunn, December 21, 1668, was 
made Patriarch oi Antioch in 1701 before his 
departure for (Jhina as Legate a latere in 1702 He 
appears to have been a man of much beauty of 
character, but neither physically nor by experience 
and age was he ht for the difhcult task he had to 
do He was the bearer of the Constitution of 
Cikm£nt XI Ex ilia die, which condemned the 
Chinese rites, this threw him into opposition with 
the Jesuits at the Court, who had the ear of the 
Emperor. Then the Portuguese at Macao did not 
recognize his authority, since his credentials had not 
passed the Koyal Chancery of Portugal in accordance 
with tlie jiatronatua ; and though by judicious 
silence this difficulty might have been got over, 
hi 3 arrogant assumption bi ought him a good deal 
of trouble. 

At the Court his chief opponent was PsuEYRa, 
to whom the Emperor was much attachedl The 
narration of the plots and intriguips by which he 
was surzounded, of the persecution which cut short 
his days, is very sad reading , but his mission in 
itself was an impossible one ho bore tlie message 
lioma locuta eat to an Emperor who cared nothing 
for the voice of Home The Pope condemned what 
K'akg Hsi approved, and it resolved itself into 
the question of where obedience was due On the 
one hand the Papal Bull was most clear and uncom' 
promising in deciding against the rites ; on the other 
the Emperor emphatically said that in such a maittar 
the foreigner was not competent to form a correct 
opinion; while such learning as foreigners had of 
Chinese matters, in the Jesuits at the Couit, was 
not in agreement with the Pope's decision 

As Legate, pe Toubnok magnified his office; a 
httle compromise, judicious silence at times, and, 
in a word, more worldly wisdom, would have 
smoothed his own path considerably and perhaps 
vouild have caused the wreck of the missionary 
work to be less complete than it became After a 
long struggle and much suffering in Peking, he was 
sent down to Macao (June, 1707) with instructions 
to the Portuguese to keep him in custody He was 
confined in the Franciscan convent, and here he 
increased his difficulties by his assumption and 
assertion of authority which was not recognized 
He was excommunicated by Mgr Cazal. His 
reward was sent him in the form of a CardinaPs 
biretta, which he put on his head on January 8, 
1710, with as solemn ceremonies —maimed rites — as 
the drcumgtances permitted ; bnt on June 8 of the 
name year ^ died, at the early age of 43 See 


Jekkims : The Jeeuite m China; Fa vibe : 
iking; dk Moipbbx ; La Hiirwrchie Catholique 
en CMne, p. 4L 

TRACT SOCIETIES. In the beginnings of 
Piotefitant Missions in China, the Tract Societies of 
London and ot Mew \ork made grants, first to 
individual missionaries, and later to ceitain centres, 
and the lleligious Tiact Society of London, besides 
maintaining an agent of its own m Shanghai, still 
gives a yearly grant in aid to the vaiious Tract 
Societies operating in China. 

0 hose are . 1 — Canton Tract Society (no recoid 
o£ date of founding ) 2. — Hongkong Tract Society 
(also without date), now chieliy concerned with 
Englibh sales 3 — Chinese Tiact Society, Shanghai, 
tornicd m 1894 by the union ol the East Cluna Tract 
Society (btaited under another name about 1844 by 
the London Missionary Society and Church Mission 
ajy Society nuBSionaries) and the Chiaeflo Religious 
Tiact Society (formed in 1878), both operating in 
Shanghai 4 — Rehgiouis Tract Society of M ortli 
and Central China, formed in 1915 by the amalga- 
mation of the Central China Religious Tract Society, 
{staitcd in Hankow in 1876 under another name) 
and the North China Tract Society (organized in 
1883 in Peking) The headquarters aic at Hankow, 
with a sub agency at Tientsin 5 — West China 
Tract Society, Chungking (1889) 6 — North Fukien 

Tract Society, Foochow, (1891) 7 — Manclmiian 
Tract Society, Mukden, (1906) 8 — South Fukien 
Tract Society, Amoy, (1908) 

TRADE. Foreign trade began in China a£ 
exchange of presents with the tribes on the north, 
or as tribute from vassals, both of which, as Parkeb 
observes, are merely trade in its earliest form The 
Hsiung-nu Khans sent camels, horses, and carts, 
receiving in return silk, clothing, buckles, hair-pins 
embroidery, etc From Korea came pearls, sables 
and wood, and flax and hemp from the Tunguses 
Frontier fairs are mentioned as early as B c. 140, 
and clandestine trade was carried on. 

In the reign of Wu Ti, the great Emperor oi 
the Early Hans, intercourse began with Parthia 
Mesopotamia, and the Greek dynasties of Bactni 
and Afghanistan. It was in Bactna that the famou 
traveller Chang Ch*ien (b.c. 160-110) saw Chines 
goods in the markets, and from thb time trade wa 
carried on by the overland routes, reaching th 
country called by the Chinese Ta-ts^in (and in th 
Middle Ages Fu lin), which according to Hieth wa 
the oriental part of the Roman empire, viz , Syria 
(and later Egypt and Asia Minor) with Antioch a 
the destination of the traders 

Sca-route , — China first found herself with a 
unbroken line of coast under the Hans, and an actB 
trade between Alexandria and the Far East ha 
been in existence for tome centuries before tl 
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Christian era, and trade existed between Canton and 
India at an early date. China sent to Ta^ts^in silk, 
furs, and iron, receiving in exchange glassware, 
asbestos, woven fabrics and embroideries, drugs, 
dyes, metals and gems, which North China 
obtained overland through I’arthia, while the 
Homans, to avoid passing tlirough the territory of 
their enemies, sent them by sea During the first 
five or SIX centuries of the Christian era the southern 
kingdoms traded with Ceylon, India, and the Bed 
Sea ports, and about a i> 450 the art of glass- 
malcmg was intioduced to the Sung country by 
artisans from Ta-te'in 

Arabian merchants are first heard of in a d 628, 
and good accounts of the trade routes by sea are 
given by them in the middle of the 9th century 
They established tiading colonies m various ports 
along the southern coast of China, and developed a 
thriving commoice, with large Mahometan com- 
munities living in the midst of the Chinese 

Trade was earned on loi many ccntuiies by the 
8ca-rout(*, and the Chinese, who under the Yuans 
extended then dominion into Indo-China, became 
famili.li with the whole coast of Southern Asia, and 
with the noighbouiing islands as far as Timor 
The journeys of the Ming eunuchs m the 15th 
century show that an important commerce existed 
between the emjnre and these teriitones, the 
valuable musk, camphor, poirelain, copper, and 
taffetas of (Jhina being exchanged for precious stones 
from Ceylon, spices and perfumes of Arabia, cloves 
from the Moluccas, sandalwood and other valuable 
woods from C-amb(Klia and Malaya, elepliants’ 
tusks and poacoc’k feathers from India and llurina, 
and even foieigii gauze, punted cottons and other 
cloUis. 

Under the Mnigs also trade continued with 
Samarkand and I’ersia, which obtained silk and 
satiiiB, musk and rhubarb from China The 
Japanese too earned on clandestine commerce with 
China, using the islands adjacent to the coast as 
entrepots during the intervals of warfare which 
broke out after the abortive Mongol invasion 

UnfoHunately Mongol attacks by land and 
Japanese piratical raids by sea later on caused China 
to adopt a policy of exclusion, which was accentuated 
when Europeans appeared on the scene early in the 
16th century The Portuguese were the first, under 
Anduadg, in 1517 Ningpo, Foochow, Amoy and 
some Kuangtung ports were opened for some time, 
but after tioublo had arisen in 1557 trade became 
concentrated at Macao The Spaniards traded with 
Fukien from Manila from 1576, and many Chinese 
settled in the Philippines, until their massacre by 
the Spaniards. The Dutch were consideirably later, 
having settled in Formosa in 1624, whence they 
traded with the Fukien ports until X664, when trade 
was confined %o Canton. The first English exped- 


ition was a little later, but no trade of any import- 
ance existed until 1684, when a footing was obtained 
at Canton, attempts to open at Amoy and Ningpc 
having failed. 

In 1702 a beginning was made at Canton of 
what was afterwards known as the “Hong’* system, 
and in the 18th century trade develc^ed under the 
segis of the East India Company. The French came 
in 1728, the Americans in 1784, and Swedes, Danes 
and the Hanseatic towns giadually took a share in 
the trade 

Jiuhsian Itdatwm. — The first Hussian visit to 
Peking was in 1567, but both this and a second visit 
in 1619 were repulsed because they brought no 
tribute But in the 17Lh century the Hussians 
advanced, to the basin of the Amur, and, after years 
of frontier warfare, the Russians obtained the right 
to commercial mtercourbe by the Treaty of 
Neitcliin'^k in 1689 From 1694 on caravans went 
to China at regular intervals The chief Russian 
goodi, sent to China appear to have been sables and 
other valuable Siberian fuis, while China sent in 
exchange precious stones, damask, nankeens, besides 
ilmbaib and tobacco Tea is first mentioned in 
1716 This tiade soon found favour with the 
Russians (as with the Tibetans m their still colder 
j dime), and a century later it is recorded that 
I 5 million pounds were sent by the overland route 
tiom Hankow up the Han River and thence across 
Shensi to Mongolia Russian trade was kept in the 
hands of the Russian Government for many years, 
but illicit competition ruined the Crown caravans, 
and Chinese and Russian merchants came into direct 
contact, to their mutual advantage 

As Morse states in his Trade and Administ- 
rat 1071 of the Chinese ICmpire^ p, 282, the component 
elements of the old trade are not well-known, but 
China wanted very little that the West could supply 
In cotton manufactures, which now constitute such 
a high proportion of the import trade, the West was 
only able to compete with cheap Asiatic labour after 
the development springing from the inventions of 
Aukwricht and Wiiitnly, and in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries the movement of cotton cloth 
was from China to Europe and America in the shape 
of nankeens to provide smallclothes for our grand- 
fathers Woollens weie wanted, but only in small 
quantities, and quicksilver (for vermilion making, 
etc and lead (for toa-chests and bullets), the 
amount of which was not much greater. In 1820 
the East India Company imported only the following 
articles : cotton (75,000 piculs) ; iron (10,000) ; lead 
(14,000) ; pepper (7,500) ; sandalwood (10,000) ; broad- 
cloth (12,000 pieces) ; long ells and worleys (129,000 
pieces) ; camlets (16,000 pieces), and cotton goods 
(5,000 pieces). Private traders imported mostly the 
same goods, and in addition opium, tin, steei, and 
Straits produce, such as apices, rattans^ black and 
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red wood^ myrrh, gums, etc , and a few occidental 
luxuries (clocks and watches are first found in the 
list tor 1827). I’he value ot tlie import trade varied 
from Spanish Dollais 14,000,000 to 23,000,000 from 
1820 to 1834, gaining annually. 

The suppiession of the E. I. Company’s mono- 
poly resulted in a tiade boom, which was however 
only temporal y, and was succeeded by a period of 
lobses and disappointment owing to exaggerated 
hopes being unrealised. The “adverse balance of 
trade” against China was the feature ot this period, 
and excited alarm on the part both of the Chinese 
and of foreigneis, the former seeing only the dram 
of silver and the latter feeling that much more 
business might be done, to the profit of all con- 
cerned, if Chinese products were given a free outlet 
In the decade alter the first war tins tiouble was 
acute, but it adjusted itself theieafter with the 
lapid growth of the silk trade at Shangliai, (hitherto 
silk had gone out exclusively from Canton), after the 
opening of that port In a few years silver was 
flo\^ ing more copiously into the countiy than it had 
ever flowed out. 

The course of direct trade with Great Britain, 
of which records exist, is interesting In 1837 the 
imports were valued at £900,000, the opening of the 
five ports (Canton, i\moy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai) in 1843 and 1844 was the signal tor a 
burst of energy, which resulted in overtrading In 
1845, £2,400,000 worth of goods were imported from 
England The consequent depression ot 1846 was 
inevitable, and in the four following years trade 
found its level, with imports of one and a half 
million This was a disappointment to foreign 
merchants, but it was realised at last that no 
increase could bo expected until freer intercourse 
with the interior had been obtained In 1851, 
however, the northern markets paiticipatedi more 
fully, and the effects of the opening of the noithern 
ports began to be felt This development of British 
trade in manufactures which seemed so hopeful in 
the years 1851*1862, received a severe check, at a 
time when hopes were very high, by the outbreak of 
the T‘ai P‘ing Rebellion in 1853 The effects of this 
great movement were felt in 1864, when British 
imports fell to one million, and the lost ground was 
not recovered until 1858, when the figure was 
£2,900,000, an increase of one million since 1850. 
Then came the opening of six new ports (Chinkiang, 
Newchwang, Chefoo, Taiwan, Swatow and Kiung- 
chow) by the Treaty of Tientsin, followed by a 
remarkable increase of British exports to China, 
which rose to £4,500,000. This access of prosperity 
led to exaggerated ideas being entertained of the 
immediate prospect of improved trade, as had been 
the case when the first ports were thrown open. 
There was again overtrading and disappointment 
JRelief came from an unexpected quarter, viz,, from 


tile arrest of the supply of raw cotton by the 
American Civil War, Nevertheless the glut of cotton 
goods, accumulated in the years 1859-1861, was not 
disposed of until late in 1862; and these events so 
thievv the trade out of its accustomed cliannels that 
the genuine results ot increased foreign intercourse 
were not realised until 1865. After this the course 
ot trade was steady. 

In 1864 the Imperial Maritime Customs began 
the publication of statistics, and valuable Trade 
lie^toits were issued, which show the development 
ol trade from that date. 

Up to 1872 the value of Imports far exceeded 
that ot Kvpoits, but in that year the tide turned in 
lav our ot the latter, owing to the great depreciation 
in the value of Imports. Besides this, another 
factor favoured Expoits, vtz , the revival of thd 
silk trade alter the downfall ol tile T‘ai P'lngs,, 
which checked the development of the foreign piece 
goods trade. The silk trade reached its zenith m 
1876, when the value of silk exports reached 
£10,654,000 At the same time, as vast tracts 
devastated by the rebellion were recovered to 
cultivation, the cotton fields of the Lower Yangtze 
region weie again opened up, and the price of native 
cotton cloth (which, though coarse, was more durable 
and warmer than its foieign rival) fell to its former 
level The demand for the foreign article became 
le&tiicted to the poor, who could not afford to pay 
the higher puce for the native cloth, (which was 
ultimately, however, more economical), and to the 
wealthy, who prefeired the more delicate textuio 
ol toieign cloth for underclothing Distrust was 
alfco engendered for foreign cloth owing to whole- 
sale adulteration of the latter at this time 

The percentage of the various Imports and 
Evports lor the fust five years of the seventies was 
as follows — 

Impouts ExroKTS 


Opium 39 07 Tea 53 32 

Cotton J^ieco Goods 31.90 Silk 37 22 

Woollens 6 72 Sugar . 1 98 

Metals . 4 78 Sundries . 7 48 


Sundries 17 53 (Cassia, matting, china- 

ware, paper, fire- 
crackers, etc,). 

The expectation of vast profits referred to 
above was sadly disappointed. Prosperous years 
were followed by reaction, and trade underwent' 
fluctuations, which upset the over-sanguine calcula- 
tions previously entertained 

In 1879 it was pointed out that foreign trade 
had for years been steadily increasing : new articles 
of trade had been coming forward year by year and 
had established themselves in growing demand. A 
desire to take advantage of Western arts and 
sciences was surely gaining ground among the 
Chinese, and this was leading to the necessity for 
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closer intimacy with the outside world, and a con- 
sequent appreciation of many ideas and appliances 
hitherto regarded with indifference or contempt* 
The establishment of Legations and Consulates 
abroad at this time gave opportunities to those best 
qualilied to judge oi knowing what room there wae 
toi improvement in China. It was also at this 
time that a number of enlightened officials began to 
realize the usefulness of railways. Effoits were 
made even at considerable personal risk to introduce 
them into the country, but the Court above and the 
people below wore as obstinate as before Never- 
theless the germ of a desire for improvement had 
been planted, and before many years this innovation, 
so vital to the interests of the country, was actually 
intioduced The year 1879 was not only replete 
with commercial prosperity, but significant in pro- 
mise for the future, and maiks a stage in the for- 
ward pi ogress of China. 

Unfortunately pi ogress was not maintained in 
the next lew years, but the elements were piesent, 
and in 1036 the volume of trade reached a record 
point in cottons the turn of the tide had now 
come 

It was m the late seventies that Sundry Ex- 
poits began to attract notice The chief of these 
was straw braid, which was coming into favour in 
the West for basket- woik as well as for making 
hats A demand for Chinese hides sprang up during 
the Busso-Turkiah war, for military use, and was 
fostered by the terrible famine in North China in 
1876-1877, when thousands of cattle were killed for 
meat Wood oil and nutgalls also claim attention, 
though the oxibension of trade in the latter did not 
assume much importance until 1888, when the 
universal mourning in Germany caused exportation 
to that country, where the galls were used for dye- 
ing black. 

These products continued to grow in importance 
as they weie now sent out in a more convenient and 
portable form than in the past, and were prepared 
to some extent to resist the deterioration of the 
voyage by sea, being at the same time packed in 
reduced bulk by hydiaulic machinery and so costing 
less in freight. The trade in hides and skins, wool, 
bristles, feathers and raw cotton was energetically 
pushed, and in the 1890’s — a period of awakening 
in China — forged ahead, so that by 1897 “Sundries” 
piovided half of the total export table, and in late 
years 70 per cent 

An import in which remarkable progress was 
shown was that of kerosene oil, first introduced in 
1863 Ten yerars later the oil was beginning to find 
a market, and by 1879 over 4 million gallons were 
imported. In 1886 nearly 23 million gallons were 
imported, the use of native vegetable oils for 
illuminating purposes having been largely super- 
seded, ©specially after th© Yangtze floods of 1884, 


which destroyed th© oil-bearing crops. This im- 
port equalled that into India, but China soon began 
to take much greater quantities, the Bussian import 
beginning in 1888, and soon reaching one-third of 
the total, and prices falling, while the oil was 
better packed in secure cans, which latter were also 
veiy acceptable to the Chinese poorer classes. In 
1896 Sumatra oil entered the field, and with the use 
of tank steamers, the trade developed with aston- 
ishing .rapidity, although unfortunately for con- 
sumers prices increased. The establishment of 
tanks at the leading ports was not undertaken until 
the end of the 19th century, but the rival compames 
have now tanks installed at many ports. 

Figures of import : — 

1903 85 million gallons ; 1904. 156 million 

gallons , 1911 235 8 million gallons (valued at 

Tls 34,800,000). 

A feature of the 'eighties was the rapid develop- 
ment of the import trade with Japan, which sent 
especially cotton piece goods, (often made of Chinese 
cotton) and cotton woven fabrics, matches, soap 
of foieign type, sulphuric acid, umbrellas, etc., 
all of which competed with other foreign goods. 
Japan also exported to China, in addition to the 
marine pioducts which had long formed a staple of 
trade, coal, timber, copper, paper, medicines, fans, 
dye-stuffs, etc. China in return sent cotton and 
sugar, and little else 

In 1876 the total value of the trade with Japan 
was under Tls. 5,000,000 ; in 1882 the 6 million figure 
was reached and in 1887 the 7 million figure. 1889 
was a year of great advance, China shipping much 
cotton and sugar to Japan, the trade with which 
(import and export) reached over 13 million taels. 
From 1895 the » import figures were augmented by 
those of Formosa trade, and the advance made was 
very rapid, 1899 (the bumper year of Chinese trade) 
showing figuies of Tls 53,000,000, two-thirds being 
imports The leading items among the latter were 
cotton yarn, coal, matches, and fishery products, 
and, although the list of other imports was begin- 
ning to extend, no single article was as yet of 
impoitance China’s export trade was almost con- 
fined to raw cotton, beans and beancakes, and a 
little wild silk and cocoons. 

With the turn of the century the trade with 
Japan began to assume very important dimensions. 
In Imports 1903 saw an advance from 35 to 50 
millions of taels, in 1910 the figure was 76 millions, 
\\hich had increased to 119 millions in 1913, and 
reached 160 millions in 1916 In Exports 1902 ex- 
ceeded 1901 by 12 millions (from 16 to 28); 37 
millions was the total in 1908, rising to 77 in 1915 
and 112 in 1916 To the last figure beans and other 
oil-seeds, with oil and refuse cake, contribute 
41 millions, metals (antimony, iron, and copper — 
the last melted-down cash), 26 millions, cotton 13 
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and hides and skins 7 millions^ making about 
70 per cent, of the whole export trade Of the 
16Q millKin taels of impturts, cotton yarn has 33, 
cotton piece goods 30, (chiefly sheetings, shirtings, 
drills, jeans, and Japanese cotton cloth), sugar 11, 
timber 8, coal, fish and matches 18 — almost equally 
divided. These seven items therefore take about 
two-tbirds of the import trade, and are also long- 
established on the list, but there are many other 
goods of less standing which are gradually growing 
in importance. Thus iron and steel manufactures 
are increasing, clothing (modern), drugs, umbrellas, 
mirrors, stationery, cigarettes, etc , which enter 
into competition with Chinese goods, and such items 
as chemical products, machinery, window glass, 
electrical, photographic, and telegraph materials, 
etc , which have hitherto been imported from 
Europe, but, owing to the war, are now being pio- 
dnced in Japan, for the Chinese market 

'Hie most remarkable development ot the export 
trade in the early years ot the present century was 
that which took place in the trade in oil yielding 
seeds and in the oil extracted tiom them. There 
had been for many decades a coastal trade between 
Manchuria and Kuangtung in soya beans, while 
groundnuts were sent irom Shantung to the same 
province, the refuse cake being used as fertiliser 
for the nee and sugar plantations. In the late 
1890 ’b trade in these seeds with foieign countries 
began, beans and beancake going at hist to Japan. 
Later on a European demand sprang up for soya 
beans, and groundnuts, rape-seed, and ospocially 
sesamum from Honan soon began to go out m great 
quantities. In 1896 the trade was still lu its 
infancy, but by 1899, when railways wore beginning 
to operate, ten million taels worth of beans and cake 
were sent out ; in 1908 the value of exports ot seeds 
and cake of all kinds was Tls. 34,000,000, and in 
the following year this figure was almost doubled, 
1913 was the lecord year, with Tls 83,000,000 for 
seeds and oils Although there has been a slight 
set-back during the war, the trade will doubtless 
continue to develop in response to the ever-growing 
demand in Western countries for these valuable 
fertilisers, cattle-foods, and oils, which are used 
many industries 

Change in method of dotng bv^iness , — The eaily 
nineties were marked by alteration in the mode of 
conducting business in China, due to the long con- 
tinued fluctuations in exchange This applied 
especially to the import trade. In 1891 there was 
a 12% fall in the gold value of silver, followed by 
a 9% fall in 1892 bank failures and general 
restriction of credit were a feature of this period, 
which introduced the system of indent, goods being 
no longer held on stTX?k or ordered to meet the 
requirements of the market. The “merchant 
prince’* gave way to the commission broker, and 


business became modernised, fortunes being no 
longer made in a short tune, and profits having to 
bo contended for with greater keenness. 

Decline of the Tea Trade —In the early years 
of the 19fch century the amount of tea exported from 
China to W. Europe and America was about 
250,000 pu uls, worth about million. At the time 
ot the ending of the E. I. Company’s monopoly the 
annual exportation had increased by about 80,000 
piculs, alter the opening of the Treaty ports by the 
'IVediy of Nanking the figure was soon almost 
doubled (600,000 piculs in 1845) and ten years later, 
so great was the demand, there had been a further 
50% incicase In 1867 (the date ot the first 
C’ustouis Kepoit*?), tea, with an exportation of one 
and a quaiter million picula, contiibuted thrcKj-fifths 
ot the \aluc of all exports In 1886 tho record 
figure of almost two and a quaiter million piculs 
was 1 cached, giving a value equal to 43% of all 
expoits But the 25 iopoition ot Chinese tea con- 
Minied in England had deci cased from 93% in 1865 
to 69%, and Indian tea was beginning to supplant 
the (liinese inoduct Easy and sometimes fabulous 
returns stimulated over-production, which depressed 
pi ices, and these further depressed quality to a point 
where younger rivals could step in Owing to lack 
of taieful cultivation and preparation the quality 
rapidly degenerated, and many of the old famous 
districts became stocked with old used-up trees, 
grown at a time oF piospeious over-production 
Adulteration also bore its part m the decline, and 
such malprarticcs ns c'lamming dust into chests. 
By 1890 tea had dropped greatly in value, and the 
decline was progrc&sive, although the American 
market took increased quantities In 1901 the low 
water maik was reached with an exportation of 
only Pels 1,157,000 In the next >ear, in response 
to appeals from rnei chants, the duty on tea exported 
was reduced by half, and since then there has been 
some recovery, Russia taking more and more tea 
In 1911 Pels 1,324,000 were exported, wortli 
Tls 37,000,000. and in 1915 Tls 65,000,000 worth 
went out But permanent revival will only follow 
on the introduction of improved methods of culti- 
vation 

Chinepc sugar has suffered a similar fate; the 
exports up to the 1880’s were very important, but 
primitive methods of cultivation, with resultant 
poor quality, led to the Kuangtung sugar being 
supplanted by tho products of Java, Manila, and 
Formosa, and the sugar refined a.t Hongkong 

Met ale — Imports Ohina has never been a 
large importer of metals, for the native supply, 
though little developed, has sufficed for the com- 
paratively small needs of a country where manu- 
factures on modern lines have been until recent 
years non-existent. Apart from lead for tea-chests, 
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quicksilver for mirrors, tin for “joss-paper,** and 
old iron (the worn-out horse-shoes, nails, hoops, and 
scraps of Europe), no metals were formerly imported 
into the country Most of the tin was, besides, 
merely Yunnan tm tianshipped at Hongkong, where 
it became technically “foreign “ About the year 
1^2, however, theie was an increase i{i the metal 
import tiade. In 1905 a large amount of copper 
(Tls. 31,000,000 worth) was imported, but this was 
almost all for the requuements of mintage, in which 
tlieie was at the time great activity, and the trade 
aitciwaids subsided to the normal low figures. As 
IS well known, China has very large copper deposits, 
mostly uiiwoiked The imports of iron were in 
1902 Tls 4,000,000, but had risen by 1913 to 
Tls 12,000,000, including some galvanised iron, 
which IS coming into lUci easing use Kails and 
some coiistiuc'tional iron and steel for the railways 
were also impoitcd in increasing quantities for some 
yeais, but the Hanyang Ironworks now turn out 
rails lor many of the linos, besides girders, bridge- 
work, etc The exportation of pig iron from China 
lias been carried on for some years, and Japan is 
likely to take large amounts of ore in future years 

Cotton Goods — 1886 saw' the turn of the tide 
in the cotton trade, which had not prospered 
hitherto as it should have done The most notable 
feature was ilio rapid development of the import- 
ation of cotton yarn, which by 1887 contiibuted 30 
per cent of the whole trade, the aiticle having 
become very popular with the Chinese weavers 
Indian yarn increased from one million taels worth 
in 1885 to ten millions in 1891, and gradually ousted 
the Manchester yarn, but after this it began to 
find a formidable competitor in the Japanese pro- 
duct, which not only was favoured by lower freights, 
but was similar to the Chinese yam Besides, 
owing to proximity, orders for particular yarns 
could be carried out in the right time to suit the 
market 

Figures of Ya-iln Import. (In millions of TaeU) 
1894 1897 1899 1905 1910 1913 1914 1916. 
Indian 19 0 26 5 36 3 47 5 36 4 36 4 29 6 25 6 
Japanese .5 6 4 16 9 17 8 23 4 32 5 33 4 34 0 
China IS now the largest yarn market m the world , 

In 1894 it was reported that the Chinese market 
was singularly inexpansive owing to the high price 
of textiles caused by low exchange , a new feature 
was the increase of native cotton mills, which had 
first been established about 1890 When the right 
to import machinery was conceded by the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki in 1895, an extraordinary impetus was 
given to native industries, especially to cotton spin- 
ning and weaving, which were aided by the fall in 
the gold price of silver American goods, however, 
increased, having the advantage over English goods 
of lower freights and protection, which enabled 
American manufacturers to export the balance of 


their out-turn and sell it at attractive rates in China, 
the English manufactures having to use a lower 
class of cotton, which required heavy size to spin. 

It was now becoming evident that, with the 
increased importation of yarn, and the establish- 
ment oi mills in^' China, the lower grades were 
losing ground in the country, and that improvement 
must be looked for in the finer makes. In these the 
United States did not compete with Great Britain, 
and the quality of Japanese goods was poor. 

American goods reached their zenith in 1906, 
w'hen, owing to the extraordinary conditions brought 
about by the Russo-Japanese War, there was a 
great demand for cotton goods for war equipment, 
and besides, the buying power of the Chinese was 
enhanced by the money spent by the armies These 
abnormal conditions soon ceased, and there was a 
leaction, followed by recovery in 1909, when 
Japanese goods, whoso quality had steadily im- 
proved, began to forge ahead, at the expense of the 
American, while British goods have remained steady 
for many years Japanese grey and white goods 
increased nine-fold from 1902 to 1913; their sheet- 
ings now piactically control the market in Man- 
churia and North China, and their imitation nan- 
keens are steadily increasing. Among new features 
is the importation of Russian cotton prints, which 
have been pushed by the use of liberal methods ; 
this trade may have great importance in the future 

The following figures show the growth of the 
Piece Goods trade ' — 

Pl.vin Cotton Fabrics 

(Shirtings, sheetings, drills, jeans and T-cloths) 
1867 

Pieces . 3,738,965 Value • Tls 10,637,427 
(72 pel cent of all cottons) 

1905 

J>ieces 28,702,693 Value . Tls 90,484,886 
(48 per cent of all cottons) 

1916 

Value : Tls 40,836,719 
(30 per cent.) 

Fine Cotton Fabrics. 

1867 

Pieces 781,369 Value: Tls 2,467,075 

(17 per cent, of all cottons) 

1905 

Pieces 10,821,885 Value : Tls. 27,609,419 
(15 per cent of all cottons) 

1916 

Value : Tls 31,872,758 
(23 per cent ) 

III 1913 the per centage was as follows : — 

Yarn 39 8 (in 1916 46 8 per cent } 

Plain Goods 37.6 
Fine Goods 22 6 
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PreBcnt State of Foreign Trade , — Owing to the 
great war at present raging, conditions of trade are 
abnormal, and, for a consideration of present con- 
ditions it is well to compare the latest available 
returns with those of 1913, the last normal year. 
1913 saw records established in both imports and 
exports, and illustrates the fact that, barriers 
having been broken down, which had for so long 
hindered development, and railway mileage having 
greatly increased, nothing could hinder a great 
increase in the volume of commerce 

Classification of China’s Imports and Exports in 
1916 according to the plan adopted by the Inter- 
national Conference of Commercial Statistics held 
at Brussels in 1910 gives the following figures * — 

Imports Exports 

Tls Tls 

I — ^Living Animals 225,207 6,261,148 

II — Food and Beverages 122,559,839 129,409,252 
III — ^hlatenals, Baw and 

Prepared 97,779,756 270,774,410 

IV. — ^hlanutactured Pro- 
ducts . 314,703,625 76,352,556 

V. — Gold and Silver, Un- 
wrought, and Gold 

and Sliver Coins 56,991,437 73,868,714 

Tls. 692,259,863 655,666,080 


ANALYSIS', IMPORTS 
II — In the above is made up chiefly of : — 
a Fish, Crustacea, and Shell-fish Tls 13,835,293 
h Rice . 33,789,055 

c. Tea . . . . .. 7,409,287 

d Sugar . 36,720,380 

e. Other articles of food (chiefly 
Ginseng, Tls 4,437,411 ; 
and Seaweed and Agar- 
agar, Tls 1,814,486) 13,230,789 

Tls, 105,064,804 


III.- 

—Is made up of : — 


a. 

Bran 

Tls. 3,370,514 

b. 

Timber 

13,924,920 

e. 

Oils, Mineral, and their deriv- 



atives 

34,338,631 

d. 

Coal and Coke 

9,308,911 

e. 

Cotton ... 

8,456,065 


Tls. 69,399,041 


IV.- 

-Is made up chiefly of : — 


a 

Colours, Dyes, and Paints Tls. 4,255,458 

b. 

Cigars and Cigarettes . 

26,958,647 

c 

Leather and Prepared Skins 

7,974,343 

d 

Thread, Cotton 

64,253,446 

e 

Piece Goods, Cotton 

75,262,251 

f 

Paper . . . 

9,680,076 

9 

Iron and Steel Bars, Rods, 



Plates, etc 

6,610,168 

h 

Iron and Steel, other manu- 



factures 

14,676,766 

I 

Locomotives and Tenders 

14,365,059 

; 

Other Machinery and Machines 

11,221,280 

k 

Opium 

10,608,996 


Tls 

245,665,379 


EXPORTS 


II- 

-Is chiefly made up of — 


a 

Eggs Tls 

12,331,477 

b 

Vegetables, Dried, Fresh, etc. 

22,622,524 

c 

Fruits 

4,000,814 

d 

Tea 

43,560,417 

c 

Oils, Vegetable 

25,377,703 


Tls 

107,892,936 

III- 

-Of — 


a 

Skins and Furs (undressed) Tls 

24,113,574 

b 

Hair and Feathers 

7,116,358 

c 

Oil-cake 

27,345,330 

d 

Copper 

9,066,681 

e 

Tin 

8,630,164 

f 

Iron and Steel 

5,174,974 

9 

Other metals (including Anti- 



mony) , , , 

Textiles . 

18,176,702 

h 

Wool 

12,194,665 

t. 

Silk 

90,042,152 

/ 

Cotton . . 

17,627,080 

k 

Jute, Hemp, Flax, and Ramie 

6,074,416 


Tls 

224,562,096 

IV -Df 


a 

Medicines Tls 3,841,087 

b. 

Furs (dressed) and Leather 



Manufactures 

4,848,229 

c 

Grasscloth, Embroideries, and 



Clothing 

4,376,365 

d 

Silk Piece Goods 

20,019,966 

e 

Cotton Piece Goods 

3,667,628 


Tls. 36,743,175 
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A simpler analysis of China’s Exports is^ how- 
ever, given in the following summary of the chief 


Items 


Silk and Silk Products Tls 

111,012,000 

Tea 

43,560,000 

Oil-seeds and products 

81,204,000 

Metals and Minerals 

45,248,000 

Skins, Furs, and Leather (pre- 


pared or otherwise) 

28,665,000 

Eggs 

12,331,000 

Wool ... . 

12,208,000 

Cotton 

17,627,000 


Other important articles are Bristles, Tls 5 5 
million, Tallow, Tls 6 million, Straw Braid, To- 
bacco, Vegetable Tallow, Mats and Matting; each 
over Tls. 3 million 


And for Imports 

I — Opium 


10,300,000 

II. — Cotton Goods 


136,700,000 

III. — Woollens, Mixtures 

and Mi.sreK 

laneous 


6,800,000 

IV. — Metals 


26,100,000 

V. — Sundries : — 

a Cereals . 

34,400,000 


h Sugar 

36,300,000 


c. Fish, etc 

27,400,000 

98,100,000 

d. Fuel, etc. 

Kerosene 

.. 31,800,000 


Coal 

. 9,000,000 


Matches 

8,500,000 

49,300,000 

e Timber and 

Bailway and 

Building Materials 

32,000,000 

/. Tobacco and Cigarettes 

31,000,000 


Tls 

390,300,000 


These leading items constitute three-quarters 
of the total imports (516 million taels, which are 
the net figures, excluding treasure imports). 

A comparison between the 1916 figures and those 
of 1913 (the last normal year) is of interest In 
Imports there has been a decline, owing to the war, 
from Tls 670,000,000 to Tls 616,000,000 This 


falhng-off IS in the following goods ; 

Opium (now extinguished) Tls 

31,000,000 

Cotton Goods . . . 

46,000,000 

Woollen Goods, etc 

6,000,000 

Dyes 

14,000,000 

Metals 

3,000,000 

On the other hand, the following articles 

increased : 

Bailway Materials, Sleepers, etc 

18,000,000 

Tobacco and Cigarettes 

14,000,000 

Cotton, Raw 

6,000,000 

Kerosene Oili . . , 

6,000,000 

Bice 

16,000,000 


Other articles which are wanted in increasing 
quantities every year are electrical materials and 
machinery, photographic and printing matenals, 
sates, soap (although soap factories are being built 
yearly), motor cars, safes, wines and spirits, showing 
the advance in the requirements of modern civilis- 
ation. 

The principal loss is, then, in cotton goods and 
in the material requu'ed tor dyeing them, and there 
can be little doubt that these will revive after the 
war, and that China, whose export trade doubled in 
the ten years from 1906 to 1916, will become an 
evei -growing purchaser of foreign goods, especially 
when order has been re-estabhshed and the Govern- 
ment has set itself to the task of encouraging trade 
and extending communications, as has been done in 
India, whose export trade is tieble that of China. 

[NS] 

Parker China and China Past and Prtstni, 
MonsR Tht Trade and Administration of the 
C'hiiipse Empire, Catien Some Early llusso-Chmese 
Ifelations (tianslated by Kidge) ; Wells Williams : 
The Middle Kingdom, Odell * Cotton Goods m 
China, Customs and Consular Bbtorts. 

TRAGOPAN, RED, a very handsome species 
of the Pheasant family, Ceriornia teinmtnckii, found 
in S W China up to S Shensi, but nowhere abund- 
ant See Galhnae, 

TRAIN-BANDS, M Ml hen. The local 
drilled peasantry of a district called out m times 
of emergency and afterwards dasbanded again. 
They received arms, quarters and food while serving, 
but no pay 

TRAITORS, THE THREE. The Chinese 

consider three men in the Han dynasty as the 
greatest traitors in their history ; Wano Mako, 
Tung-cho and Ts’ao Ts’ao. (5ce under each name). 

TRAP PI STS. There is only one Trappist 
monastery in China, the Cistercian Abbey of Notre 
Dame de la Consolation at Yang-chia p’ing in the 
mountains west of Peking It was founded by the 
liberality of the family Stolberg and some members 
of the Mission of Peking in 1883. The Monastery 
became an Abbey in 1891. There are (1915) 12 
European Fathers, 18 Chinese priests, and 60 other 
Chinese. 

Limaqne ; Les Trappistes en Chine; Pdanchet : 
Les Missions de Chine, p 52 (1916) ; BuLLETm 
Cath de P£kin, June 1916. 

TRAVELLER. See Great Travdler, The. 

TREATIES. Hertslet gives, up to 1907, thirty- 
two treaties between Great Britain and China, and 
sixty-eight between other Powers and China, making 
one hundred. He gives besides twenty-two treaties 
relating to China made between Foreign Powers. 

The following is a complete list of these, but 
the more important or interesting ones are to bo 
found as separate articles, and fmr the eompleie 
text readers may consult Hertslet or Bogkbxll. 
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L TREATIES WITH QREAT BRITAIN. 

1. Treaty of Nanking^ 1842. 

2 Declaration respecting Transit dues, 1843. 

3. Regulations for British Trade at the five 

Treaty Ports, 1843. 

4. Convention of Bocca Tigris, 1846. 

5 Agreement about British Subjects entering 
Canton, etc., 1847. 

6. Treaty of Tientsin, 1858. 

7. Agreement containing Buies of Trade, etc., 

1858. 

8. Convention of Peking, 1860. 

9. Agreement respecting Customs Seizures, 1865. 

10. Convention to regulate Engagement of Chinese 

Emigrants, 1866. 

11. Supplementary Convention of Commerce, etc., 

1869. 

12. Chefoo Agreement, for settlement of Yunnan 

Case, etc., 1876. 

13. Memorandum respecting Official Intercourse, 

etc., 1680. 

14. Additional A-rticle to Chefoo Agreement 

(No, 12) ; Opium, 1885. 

15. Convention relating to China and Tibet, 1886. 

16. Agreement respecting Opium Trade at Hong- 

kong, 1886. 

17. Convention relating to Sikkim and Tibet, 1890. 

18. Additional Article to Chefoo Agreement 

(No. 12), 1890. 

19. Regulations appended to Siklam>Tibet Con> 

vention (No. 17), 1893. 

20. Convention for Execution of Convention of 

1886 (No. 15), 1894. 

21. Convention respecting Junction of Chinese and 

Burmese Telegraph Lines, 1894. 

22. Agreement modifying Convention of 1894 

(No. 20) , 1897. 

23. Exchange of Notes respecting non-alienation 

of Yang-tzfi Region, 1898. 

24. Convention respecting Extension of Hongkong 

Territory, 1898. 

25. Convention respecting Weihaiwei, 1898. 

26. Final Protocol for Resumption of Friendly 

Regulations, 1901. 

27. Agreement respecting New Chinese Import 

Tariff, 1902. 

28. Treaty of Shanghai respecting Commercial 

Relations, (The Mackay Treaty), 1902. 

29. Convention respecting Chinese Labour in 

British Colonies, 1904. 

30. Convention revising Convention of 1894 

(No. 21), 1905. 

31. Agreement respecting Whangpoo Conservancy, 

1905. 

32. Convention respecting Tibet, 1906. 


II. TREATIES, ETC.. BETWEEN CHINA AND 
POWERS OTHER THAN GREAT BRITAIN. 
(ARRANGED UNDER COUNTRIES.) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


33. 

1869. 

Commerce, etc. (Peking). 


1901. 

Resumption of Friendly Relations. 


1902. 

Customs Tariff. 


1905. 

Whangpoo Conservancy, 


BELGIUM. 

34 

1845. 

Letter, Belgian Trade. 


1865. 

Commerce, etc, (Peking). 


1901. 

Resumption of Friendly Relations. 


1902. 

Customs Tariff. 


1905. 

Whangpoo Conservancy. 


BRAZIL. 

35 

1881. 

Commerce, etc. (Tientsin) 


CONGO IJ’KEE STATE. 

36 

1898. 

Mosi-iavoured-nation Treatment 


COREA. 

37. 

1899. 

Amity and Commerce. (Seoul). 


DENMARK. 

38. 

1863. 

Commerce, etc. (Tientsin) 


FRANCE 

39 

1844. 

Commei ce, etc. (Whampoa). 

40. 

1858. 

do. (Tientsin). 

41. 

1858. 

Tariff and Commercial Regulations. 

42. 

1869. 

War Indemnity, etc. 

43. 

1865. 

Tonnage Dues, 


1866. 

Chinese Emigrants. (Not ratified). 

44 

1884. 

Peace, etc. 

45 

1885 

Cessation of Hostilities. 

46 

1885 

Peace and Commerce , (Tietiisin). 

47. 

1886. 

Commerce, etc. 

48 

1887. 

do. 

49 

1887. 

Boundary, China and Tonkin. 

50 

1888. 

Telegraph Lines 

61 

1895. 

Purchase of Land, etc., by Missionaries. 

62 

1895. 

Boundary, China and Tonkin. 

53. 

1895. 

Commerce, etc. 

54 

1898. 

Tonkin- Yunnan Railway, etc. 

65. 

1898. 

Kuang-chou wan 


1901. 

Resumption of Friendly Relations. 


1904. 

Customs Tariff. 


1905. 

Whangpoo Conservancy, 


GERMANY, 

56. 

1861. 

Commerce, etc. 

57. 

1880 

do. 

58. 

1880. 

Tonnage Dues. 

59 

1898. 

Kiao-chou. 


1901. 

Resumption of Friendly Relations 


1902, 

Customs Tariff. 


1905. 

Whangpoo Conservancy. 

ITALY 


60 

1866. 

Commerce, etc. (Peking). 


1901. 

Resumption of Friendly Relations. 


1905, 

Whangpoo Conservancy. 
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JAPAN. 


61. 

Withdrawal of Troops from Corea, 

62. 

1895. 

Peace. (Shimonoseki). 

63. 

1895. 

Retrocession of Liao-tang. 

64. 

1896. 

Commerce, etc. (Peking). 

66. 

1896. 

Settlements, etc. 


1901. 

Resumption of Friendly Relations. 


1902. 

Customs Tariff. 

66 

1903. 

Commerce, etc, (Shanghai). 

67. 

1905. 

Manchuria. 


1905 

Whangpoo Conservancy. 

68. 

1907. 

Railways in Manchuria 

MEXICO. 

69. 

1899 

Commerce, etc. (Washington). 

NETHERLANDS. 

70. 

1863. 

Commerce, etc (Tientsin) 


1901. 

Resumption of Friendly Relations 


1902 

Customs Tariff 


1905, 

Whangpoo Conservancy. 

NORWAY See under Sweden and Norway. 

PERU. 


71. 

1874. 

Commerce, etc (Tientsin) Immigra* 



tion 


PORTUGAL. 

72 

1862 

Commerce (Not ratified). 


1887. 

Relations, Macao, etc. 

73 

1887. 

Commerce, etc. (Peking) 

74. 

1887. 

Opium Trade, Macao 

75 

1887. 

Collection of Opium Duties, Macao. 


1904. 

Commerce. (Not ratified) 

RUSSIA. 

76 

1689 

Boundary, etc. 

77 

1727. 

do. 

78 

1768 

Fiontier Offences 

79 

1851. 

Commerce, Extradition, etc , Hi and 



Kouldja. 

80. 

1858. 

Protection of Riverine Trade on 



Ussuri, Amur and Sungari. 

81 

1858 

Commeice, etc. (I’lentsin) 

82 

1858. 

do (Peking). 

83 

1864. 

Boundary (Tcliuguchak) 

84. 

1869. 

Overland Trade 

85 

1881 

Re establishment of Chinese Authority 



in 111, (St Petersburg). 

86. 

1886. 

Port Hamilton and Corea. 

87 

1892. 

Telegraphic. 

88 

1898 

Port Arthur and Talienwan 

89. 

1898. 

do. 


1901. 

Resumption of Friendly Relations. 

90. 

1902. 

Manchuria. 


1905 

Whangpoo Conservancy. 


SPAIN. 

91. 

1864. 

Commerce, etc (Tientsin). 

92. 

1877. 

Emigration, Cuba. 


1901. 

Resumption of Friendly Relations, 


1902. 

Customs Tariff. 


1905. 

Whangpoo Conservancy. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


93. 

1847. 

Commerce, etc. (Canton). 


1904. 

Customs Tariff. 


UNITED STATES. 


1844. 

Customs Tariff, (Wang-hia). 

94 

1858. 

do. (Tientsin). 

95 

1368. 

do. (Shanghai). 

96. 

1868 

do. (Washington), 

97. 

1880. 

Chinese Immigration into United 
States 

98. 

1880. 

Commercial Intercourse and Judicial 
Procedure. 

99. 

1894 

Emigration. (Expired), 


1901. 

Resumption of Friendly Relations 


1902. 

Customs Tariff. 

100. 

1903 

Commerce, etc. (Shanghai). 


1905 

Whangpoo Conservancy 


Ill TREATIES BETWEEN FOREIGN POWERS 


101. 

1896 

RELATING TO CHINA 

Gieat Britain and France Privileges 

102 

1898 

in Yunnan and Ssfich*uan. 

Great Britain and Germany. British 

103. 

1898. 

Occupation of WeiKaiwei. 

Great Britain and France. Trade 

104. 

1899 

Marks. 

Great Britain and Russia Railway 

105 

Interests 

1899/1900 Great Britain and France Han- 

106 

1900 

kow Concessions 

Great Britain and Germany. Policy. 

107. 

1902 

Great Britain and Japan. Alliance. 

108 

1902 

(Expired). 

France and Russia Integrity of China. 

109. 

1903. 

Great Britain and Italy. Trade Marks. 

110. 

1904 

do. Portugal. do. 

111. 

1904 

do. Netherlands, do 

112 

1904, 

do. Belgium. do. 

113 

1905. 

do United States do. 

114. 

1905. 

do Japan Alliance. 

115 

1905 

Japan and Russia. Peace. 

116. 

1905. 

Great Britain and Denmark. Trade 

117. 

1906 

Marks. 

Great Britain and Germany. Tirade 

118 

1906. 

Marks. 

Great Britain and Russia Trade 

119. 

1907. 

Marks 

France and Japan. Integrity of China, 


1907. 

etc. 

Japan & Russia. Manchurian Railways. 

120. 

1907. 

do. Integrity of China. 

121. 

1907. 

Great Britain and Russia. Tibet. 

122 

1907. 

do. Scientific 


Expeditions to Tibet 

Hebisusx : China Trtatiti, (1908) ; RocKHttL s 
Treaties and Conventions— China and Korea, 1894- 
1904, (1904) ; Customs : Treaties between Chsna and 
Foreign States, 2 vols,, (1908), 
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TREATY OF HOOMUN CHAI, SUPPLE 
MENTARY. See IJoomun Chat Treaty. 

TREATY OF SHANGHAI, THE, commonly 
known as the Mackay Tieaty, was signed at Shang- 
hai, September 5, 1902, by Sir J. L. Mackay, 
Lu Hai-huan and Sh^no Hsuan-huai. The Treaty 
regulates a number of commercial maitters, as the 
abolition of likiu, the protection of trade-marks, 
the opening of Changsha, Wanhsien, Anking, Hui 
chou and Cliiang men to foreign trade etc. 

TREATY OF SHIMONOSEKI. The tieaty of 
peace after war with Japan was signed at Shimono- 
seki, April 17, 1896, by Count Ito, Viscount Mutsu, 
Li Hung-chang and Li C'hinq-fang The duet 
articles agreed on were the independence of Korea, 
cession to Japan of the southern part of Feng t‘ien 
Provinc'e, of Formosa and of the Pescadoies; an 
indemnity of two hundred milhon taels to bo paid 
by China to Japan , Shasi, Chungking, Soochow and 
Hangchow to be opened to Japanese trade, and the 
temporary occupation of Weihaiwei by the Japanese 
till China had performed hei obligations according 
to the treaty. 

Kussia, Germany and Fiame having objected 
to Japan’s possession ol Feng-t‘ien, or Liao- tung, 
a Convention was made between China and Japan, 
November 8, 1895, by which that territory was 
retroceded to China and thirty million taels were 
paid by China to Japan as compensation 

TREATY OF THE BOGUE. See Hoomun 
Chat Treaty. 

TREATY PORTS are the ports where by 
treaty foreign Poweis may establish Consulates and 
foreign merchants may reside and trade, and where 
duties on exports and impoits are levied according 
to a taiifE fixed by treaty They now include, 
however, some poits opened, not by treaty, but 
voluntarily by the Chinese Government, on the same 
footing as the others 

Some treaty ports have national Concessions, 
on which municipal and police administration is 
in the hands of the Consul of the lessee Power; 
othom have Settlements or Voserved areas for 
residence,’ with municipal organization, hut where 
China issues the title-deeds ; others, especially the 
more recently opened ones, have neither concession 
nor reserved area, though there are a few places 
where the Chinese have established ‘International 
Settlements.’ A full list of them will be found in 
the Customs Beturns or in the China Year Booh 
The more important are given under separate head- 
ings in this work. 

TRIADS in the three religions. See Three 
Pure Ones, Three Holy Ones, Three Noble Buddhas. 

TRIAD SOCIETY, THE, (i.e. Heaven, 

Eartli and Man], alao known as Heaven and Earth 


Society and the Hung League, is the most famous 
ut all the secret sects of Chins. Its own records do 
not agree as to the date oi its inception, one set 
giving 1674, the twelfth year of K‘ai4G Hsi, while 
another gives sixty years later under YtMQ Cheng. 

B6th agree as to the primal object, extinction of 
the dyiMitoty — and the motive — revenge. It is said 
that a band of military monks at the Shaolin 
Monastery in Fukien had assisted K‘ang Hsi in 
putting down an insurrection in a tributary state 
and had been at first rewarded, but that later two 
unworthy officials represented the monks and their 
tollowers as dangeious to the throne, with the result 
that the monastery w'as suiiounded and burnt, only 
five inmates escaping These five uniting with an 
olhcial named Ch‘^n Chin-nan |&k S Ifl, who was in 
diagiace lor taking then part, established a Society 
un^er the names of the Hung (Deluge) Socioty, or 
the Tiiad Society or the Society ot Heaven and 
Earth The ofhcial was an ardent student of 
Tsoist occultism, and thus both Buddhist and Taoast 
eleiiiciits appear in the ritual The new Society 
1 ought toi the Ming cause in Fukien, but was 
unsuccesstul, and the scion of the Ming house whom 
they had set up disappeaied 

Uthoi lebcllions lollowcd one in Formosa in 
1787, as the lesult of oppression of the Society by 
inilataiy olhcials, one in 1814 in Kiangsi, one in 
Canton in 1817, where there were numerous cxecu- 
tioni* In 1832, the Tnad members were again in 
trouble for assisting tlio Yao tribes against the 
J ’eking govpinniont }5y this time, they had also 
established thcinsehcs in Siam, in the Dutch East 
Indies and m India. 

In 1850 Llic'y weio again in lebellion in Kuang- 
tang and Kuangsi and hence weie supposed to be 
in league with the T‘ai P'lng rebels, but this is 
incorrect Hung, the lt*ader of the latter, was never 
a member of the Traid Society, although like them 
he adopted the Muig style of clothing and head- 
diesis, and ho would accept no members of the 
Society who would not turn Christian The Triad 
members were certainly encouraged by the T‘ai 
P‘ing movement, and fought from 1850-1856 in 
Kiangsi and Fukien Sometimes parties cut off 
from one would join the other, e g tlie Triad Society 
held Shanghai city in 1853-1854 for fifteen months, 
and when compelled to evacuate it joined the T‘ai 
P‘ing forces They were never anti-foreign. 

The organization when carried beyond China 
lost a good deal of its political meaning and became 
more of a Fnendly Society. Nevertheless the 
British and Dutch authorities disapproved of it, as 
it screened its members from the law, and sometimes 
levied blackmail. At first registration only was in- 
sisted on, but later suppression was found nooeseary, 
even in California, Siam, and Australia. In 1846 
membership was made a penal offence in Hongkong, 
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with a paniahment of branding on the cheek and 
three years* imprisonment, but this soon became a 
dead letter, and in 1867 a band ot 800 coolies, pro- 
bably all Tiiad members, worked loyally for the 
English against the Manchus. 

In 1887 all Chinese secret societies were pro- 
hibited by the British, as the result of their incessant 
quarrels amongst themselves. At this time there 
were 156,440 Triad members in the Straits Settle- 
ments alone. The pioneer missionaries, Milne and 
Morrison, with others, had begun to write about 
them as early as 1825, but the accidental finding by 
tlic police in 1863 at Padang (Suniatia) of a number 
of their books and paraphernaha led to much more 
information being scarclied out than had been 
obtained before Sciilegel, at that time the official 
in charge of the matter, wiote a book embodying 
his discoveries, and inclined to the view that 
^^Freemasonry early dividcdi into East and West, 
and that the Triad Society was an Eastern develoii- 
ment of the same/* a view which has not been sus- 
tained by others, who find resemblances to Masonry 
in vdiious Chinese sects without postulating any 
histoiical connection 

The Triad Society was at first composed of five 
sections under five Grand Lodges, being one each for 
tile five ‘Tatnarchs’* or monks who escaped when the 
Shaohn Monastery was burnt, but in course of time a 
gcx>d deal of admixture has taken place Thei*e is a 
very complicated ceremonial for the initiation which 
13 called “Enteiing the Hung doors,’* thirty-six 
oaths aie taken, and an elaborate certificate given 
’lliere are many degiees of membership with appro- 
priate ritual , the members test each other by ceitain 
hand signs and sentences, and by fanciful anaiige- 
ments of teacnipe and other common ob]ects, ai^d 
communicate in cryptic fashion by using numbers 
instead of certain characters, by maiming or sub- 
stitution of others, etc 

Portuguese and Malays are sometimes admitted 
to the brothel hood, and certain modifications of tlie 
signs have been introduced for their benefit 

See Secret Sects, [C E C 1 

Stanton * China Feview, vols xxi, xxii ; 
ScHLEGEL : Thinn Tt liwut 

Ball : Things Chinese (under Secret Societies). 

TRIBUTARY STATES, See T*u SsH. 

TRIGAULT, NICOLAS, Chin Nt-ko, 

a Jesuit Father, bom at Douai in 1577. He reached 
Nanking early in 1611, then passed to Hangchow 
and Peking Sent to Rome as Procureur, he went 
by land from Cochin to Goa and from Ormuz to 
Alexandria. After visiting and obtaining gifts 
from various European princes, he returned to 
China in 1618 at the head of twenity-two mission- 
aries, among whom were Rho and Schall. Ha 
worked at Nanch‘ang and Hangchow, in 1623 


established himself at K'aifSng ftt, then passed to 
Shensi, whence he was recalled to Hangchow in 
1627; and m that city he died in 1628. His tomb 
may still be seen there, 

IIavret La Stele chrHxenne de St-ngan-fou, ii, 
p 57, note, Moulb Chinese Becorder, vol. xxi, 
p 509 

TRIPITAKA. See Buddhist Canon 

TRIPODS, THE NINE. Tradition says the 
great Yu, receiving tribute of metal from the Nine 
Provinces, made therewith nine vasee or tnpodb, 
Accoi ding to the Tso Ch uan they bore delineations 
of all the objecisi of natuie, that people might know 
the godh and evil spints According to the Shth cht 
A 3B, however, they bore maps of the Nine Pro- 
vinces, with records of population and propertyv 
Thej were made in B c 2202 and, according to the 
'Tso Chuan, were removed by the founder of the 
(’hou dynasty to his new capital Lo US in 
Bc 1122 

TROGONIDAE, a Family of the Order 
Trogones, the Trogons, a tropical group of birds. 
There are two members of this group in China. 
H arcade 8 yamahanensts RiCKErr, from central 
Fukien, where it lives in tho wooded mountains. 
H hainanus 0 Grant, fiom Hainan. 

TRUCINS. The> Mongols applied the term 
Tuin to Buddlii'st priests, being probably an Uighdr 
woid , and this is the only suggested origin of 
Tiucins, spoken of by the Archbishop of Soltania 
as “a soveieign bishop, such a<? the Pope is with us ** 
Yfle Cathay and the Way Thither, 

TRUMPETS. See Musicd Instruments 

TRUTIUS. See Trueins 

TS‘AI DAM, a word which may bo Tibetan, 
fsV//, salty, dam, a plain ; or Mongol, tsayidam, broad 
expanse of country; the name of a plateau lying 
west of Koko noi, but lower, at an elevation of 
9,000 feet It is between the Altyn-tagh and Kun 
lun ranges Its extent is about six hundred miles 
from cast to west, and a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty from noj’th to south The population is 
estimated at four thousand to sixteen thousand. 
It wds once a vast lake 

Rockhill Land of the Lamas 

TSAI LI CHIAD, THE, aCt, a sect of 
modern origin, with headquarters at Tientsin, and 
a largo following in North-east China, Mongolia 
and Manchuria In 1896, it was stated that half 
o^ the Chinese at Tientsin belonged to this sect. 
It>; teachings are negative and inclmde the prohibi- 
tion of tobacco, wine and opium Seo White Lotus 
Society, 

TS*AI, STATE DF, fl, a smaU feudal State of 
the Chou Empire, lying south of ChSng. It was 
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giv<^ with tli0 title of Marquis to one of Wu Wang's 
younger brothers, who was soon banished (SAu 
Ching, V, 17). The State was destroyed by Ch‘u 
B.C. 446. 

Its capital is recorded to have been moved 
many times, but it was probably not much more 
than a walled village. Confucius spent three years 
in Ts'ai during his wanderings. 

Paekeu : Ancitnt China Hiutb : 

Ancient History of China, 

TSAI YUAN CONSPIRACY, a plot of three, 
the Pnnee I (Tsai Yuan), Prince Tuan Hua and 
the Imperial clansman Su Shun, the last being the 
instigator and leading spirit. It was a consparacy 
to secure the regency for themselves on the death 
of Hsien Feng The plot included the killing of 
Yehonala, the favourite concubine of Hsien Feng, 
the famous Empress Dowager of later days, and also 
the massacre oi all foreigners in Peking With the 
aid of Jung Lu and Prince Kung, Yehonala 
defeated the conspirators and had Uiem sentenced 
to death ; Su Shun was beheaded and the other two 
were allowed to commit suicide. A full account 
IS given by Bland and Backhouse 

Bland and Backhouse . China under the 
Empress Dowager, 

TSAMBA, The Tibetan term for roasted barley 
ground into flour. 

TSAO, See Jujuhes 

TSAO SHEN, jy:ip$, chun etc See 
Kitchen god, 

TS‘AO, STATE OF, Wi ^ ^ 

Chou dynasty, given to a brother of Wu Wang with 
the rank of Earl ffl. It lay noith of Sung, by which 
State It was extinguished in B c. 486 

Pahkeu . Ancient China Simplified^ 

TS‘AO TS'AO, W ai or Ts‘ao Chi li W S M 
A native of Kiangsu, born a d. 155 By great 
energy and after much fighting against rebel chief- 
tains he rose to be Minister of State in 208, and 
gradually then absorbed all real power, the Emperor 
' Hsien Ti being a mere puppet in his hands His 
daughter became Empress of Hsien Ti and his son 
became first Emperor of the Wei dynasty He is 
regarded as the type of a bold, ambitious and 
unscrupulous Minister. He led enormous armies, 
having, it is said, a million of men under arms at 
one time. He died a.d 220. 

TSENG CHI-TSI, The second son 

of Tseng Kuo-fan, and known to foreigners as 
Marquis Tseng. He was born in. 1837 and succeeded 
to the title in 1877. He taught himself a certain 
amount of English, and in 1878 was appointed Envoy 
to England and France. In 1880 he was Ambas- 
sador to Russia, and won much praise for the 


diplomatic skill by which he obtained the restoration 
of ICuldja to China. He occupied vanous posts 
with success till his death in 1890. He was very 
enlightened and progressive, and was much regretted 
by all foreigners who knew him. Besides his 
official successes he was noted among the Chinese 
for his calligraphy. 

TSiNG KUO-FAN, #90 , a native of 
Hunan, born m 1811. He spent many years in 
fighting the T‘ai P‘ing rebels and the Nten fei in 
Shantung, and in 1869 became Viceroy of Chihh. 
He was strongly in favour of peace with foreign 
nations, was incoiTuptible and died poor in 1872. 

TSINANFU, Chi nan fu, the capital 

of tlie Shantung province, opened by the Chinese 
voluntarily as a Foreign Commercial Settlement in 
1906. It IS on the Tient&in-Pukow Railway, 340 
kilometres from Tientsin, and is connected by rail 
with Tsingtao, 412 kilometres It has also an out- 
let to the Chihli gulf by a canal (146 miles). It is 
5 miles fiom its port, Hukow, on the Yellow River. 
The population is supposed to bo 300,000 and in- 
cludes a large number of Mohammedans. It^has 
been for many years an important centre of 
missionary activity. 

The place is noted for some magnificent springs 
in the south-west suburb, the sti earns from which 
flow through the city into a lake on the north side 

TSINANFU INSTITUTE, THE, at the capital 
of Shantung, was erected in 1904-5 by the English 
Baptist Mission with money piovided by the 
Tiustecs of the Authington Fund (q v ) 

The work done is a continuation and expansion 
of a similar institution begun by the same mission 
in Tsing-chou fu in 1887 (See English Baptist 
Mission)^ and is an attempt to influence on social, 
educational and evangelistic lines all sections of the 
community, especially tlie educated classes. 

The chief building is a large Educational 
Museum, open daily free of charge. In the various 
sections are exhibited natural history specimens, 
geographical globes and models, historical charts 
and diagrams, models and diagrams giving element- 
ary instruction in physiography, geology and astro- 
nomy, models illustrating means of transport and 
communication, and a thousand other things. 

All the models and diagrams have been produced 
by Chinese assistants under foreign direction. Du- 
plicates of models, etc., are made by trained men for 
use in other parts of China, thus extending the 
influence of the institution. 

The other buildings of the Institute consist of 
two lecture halls, the larger seating six hundred, 
Reading Room and Library, Reception Rooms for 
social work, Workshops and Assistants' Room, etc. 
In all they cover 24,000 square feet floor space ; md 
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there is in addition a Branch Institute for soldiers^ 
opened 1913 near the barracks about three miles 
from the mam Institute, which covers 5,000 feet of 
door space, and contains a Lecture Hall, Beading 
Boom, Becreation Boom and class rooms. 

The Educational work centres round) the 
Museum, and special lectures to students are given 
once a week on all kinds of important subjects as, 
, The Value of Altorestation, Social Progress, 
The History and Work of the Bed Cross Society, 
Plague Prevention, etc. 

Lantern Lectures open to all are given regularly 
at busy times. A special department for Government 
students was opened in 1912, consisting of Becre- 
ation Boom, Students Beading Boom, Library and 
Class Boom 

The Social work is part of the daily programme 
of the Institute, while at special times small gather- 
ings of oflicials and others are invited as need and 
opportunity arise. One day is set apart for women 
visitors. 

Evangelistic work consists in addi esses given 
every hour during those parts of the day when 
visitors are most frequent, special meetings for the 
pilgrims who pass through the city at certain 
seasons, Bible classes for students and for women, 
as well as more informal work. 

The Soldiers' Institute provides a place of 
healthy recreation for the men, and its Reading 
Boom IS open to civilians of the neighbourhood 
On Sunday short educational and evangelistic 
addresses specially suitable to soldiers are given 
All the current expenses of this branch are met by 
the general commanding and his officers. 

The head) of the Institute is the Bev J, S 
Whitbwright. 

Since its opening, in 1905, the Institute has 
recorded 3,000,000 visits. 

In 1916, the number of visitors was over 300,000, 
of which 23,000 were women, including numbers of 
girl students from government schools. 

TS*IN CHE HOANG Tl. (BVench System of 
Romanisation) See ChUn Shxh Hvang Tt 

TS‘ IN DYNASTY. See Ch*m Dynasty, 

TSIN DYNASTY. See Chin Dynasty 

TSINGHUA COLLEGE, THE, ^ W « K. 
In 1908 the United States reduced the amount of 
the Boxer indemnity due to them by the Protocol 
of 1901, The reduction was from twenty-four 
million dollars to thirteen millions approximately, 
leaving nearly eleven millions to be returned to 
China. The American President having expressed 
the desire that Chinese students should be sent to 
American Universities, the Wai-wu Pu, or Board 
of Foreign Affairs, announced that from the time 
when the return of the indemnity began, one hundred 
"tudents should be sent to the States each year for 


four years, and at least fifty each year afterwards 
till the mdemmty payments ceased. Regulations 
having been drawn up by the Wai-wu Pu and 
approved by Mr. Bockuill, the American Minister, 
the remission of the portion of the indemnity began 
on January 1, 1909. 

In the Regulations it was provided that the 
Wai-wu Pu should establish training schools in 
China to prepare students to enter American 
Universities. A first batch of forty -eight students, 
however, were selected by examination from all 
existing schools. 

For the College the government set apart the 
park near Peking formerly belonging to Pnnee Tun, 
situated about throe and a half miles from Hsi-chih 
men by rail or seven by road The name Tsing Hua 
was then chosen for the institution and building 
work was begun on August, 1909. In April, 1911, 
though the buildings were far from finished, school 
work was begun with four hundred and sixty 
scholars After a session of ten weeks seventy- 
three of these were sent to the States The next 
session was only two or three months long, the 
Revolution making it impossible to carry on the 
sdiool. The interruption lasted six months, but 
from the spring of 1912 the work has gone on 
steadily. 

The College is divided into a high school and 
a middle school, the course in each lasting four 
years According to the BvlUitn of 1916-17 there 
weie thiity-four Chinese and eighteen American 
Piofessors, and a total of 563 students in the two 
schools A magazine is published monthly, in 
Chinese and English alternately, called the Tsxng 
Uua Journal. 

TSINGTAU, 'ff ch'ing tao, *green island’; 
a town situated at the entrance to Kiaochow Bay 
on the southern coast of Shantung, and till lately 
the seat of government of ‘German China.' It 
receives its name from the small island near, known 
to foreigners as Arcona Island. It was occupied 
by Germany on November 14, 1897, was leased to 
Germany on March 6, 1898 for ninety-nine years, 
and lost by Germany on November 7, 1914, by 
capitulation to the besieging forces of Japan and 
Great Britain. 

Until about 1892 it was a poor fishing- village, 
but, as its military value was not unknown, the 
Chinese sent a garrison there and began to make 
some- fortifications. Russia needing a winter anchor- 
age for her fleet, Kiaochow Bay was lent to her, 
but she only used it for a few weeks in the spring 
of 1895 In 1897 China, having lost Port Arthur 
and Wei-hai-wei, decided to make Taingtau the 
base for the Pei Yang fleet. 

It is probable that Germany had long wished 
for the possession of this harbour; it is even said 
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thftt the unfortunate gunboat the 
on her way to occupy it when she was wrecked, 
la November the murder of two German priests 
m Shantungs TP. Nibs and Henle^ gave excuse 
tor Violent action, and after having come to terms 
With liusBia and other Powers on the nmttei, 
Germany landed troops from three war-ships and 
took possession of Tsingtau on November 14 It 
was so unexpected a movement that the populace 
rejoiced in the band which headed the troops and 
the Chinese soldiers at drill politely offered the 
use of the drill-ground if that was what the 
Germans had landed for ! Admiral Diedeuichs 
was the hero of this exploit Captain Truppel 
with more soldiers arrived, and took charge of both 
civil and military government in. February,* 1898 
Prince Henrit of Piussia was despatched from 
Germany to take part in the affair, and it was at 
a farewell banquet to bun at Kiel that the Kaiser 
made his notorious reference to the ‘mailed fist,* 
(faJiTt darcin viU yepanzertcr FauH) 

China was obliged to give in to all the German 
demands, and so a Treaty was signed on March 6, 
1898, by which both sides of the entrance to the 
Kiaochow Bay, the shores of the Bay, a large piece 
of territory east of the Bay, extending into Lao- 
flhan, and many islands of tlie neighbourhood, were 
leased to Germany for a peuod of ninety -nine years 
The total area of the leased territory was 193 square 
miles, but outside of this there was also a laige 
sphere of influence, a /one 30 miles wide round the 
district, within which China might only act with 
the consent of Germany 

Tsingtau was declared a Piotectoiate in April, 
1898. Truppel gave over the government to 
Captain Rosendaiil, tlie hist Goveimor, who in 
March of the following year handed! it over to 
Jaescuke. After Jaeschke’s death m Tsingtau 
on January 27, 1901, Captain Thupcbl, (later made 
Admiral), again took the authority, but as Governor 
During their sixteen years of occupation the 
Germans laid out large sums of money in improve- 
ments of every kind. A foreign residential quarter 
was well planned and has been built over under 
stringent regulations as to sanitation and appear- 
ances, with every discouragement to the mere 
speculator. The Chinese quarter, Tapautau, is 
quite separate from the foieign, A very extensive 
scheme of afforestation was early begun, and the 
bare hills have been covered with timber. Fine 
roads have been made in every direction Harbour 
works were begun at once, and twenty ships can 
now be berthed simultaneously A floating dock 
Was constructed, and a 150-ton crane set up A 
railway to the provincial capital Tsinan fu, 395 
kilometres in length, was completed in 1904 It 
passes through coalfields, the working of which was 
reserved to Germany by the Treaty. 


The Custom House system at Tsingtau was at 
its institution a novelty. By a Provisional Agree- 
ment of 1899, extended and amended in 1905, the 
Chinese Customs were established m Tsingtau 
instead of on the frontier. The experiment was 
very successful, and Customs duties were collected 
as at other ports, twenty per cent, of the import 
duties being however paid over to the colonial 
government as a coniubution to the expenses of the 
Colony. 

When the Great War broke out in 1914, Japan, 
acting under the terms of her treaty of alliance 
with Great Britain, advised Germany to disarm all 
her aimed vessels in these waters and to hand over 
Tsingtau to Japan to be restored eventually to 
China No answer was given. Since the colony 
could be a menace to the peace of the Far East by 
providing a base for attacks on the commerce of 
Gcimany’s foes, Japan declared war on August 23, 
1914. and with the British took measures for the 
iincstmcnt of the German territory Bombaidment 
began on September 27, and after all the forts had 
been taken by a night attack, Tsingtau capitulated 
on No\ ember 7. Five thousand piisoners were 
taken to Japan 

The district has since been administered by 
J apan 

TSIN, STATE OF. See Chn, State of, 

TS‘IN, STATE OF, See OhHn, State of 

TS‘I, STATE OF. See Ch\ State of, 

TSIT8IHAR, the Tungusic name of Hexdung 
chxang province 

TS0CH‘IU MING, or TSO CHMU-MING 

05 98 , author of the Tso Cliunn, the famous com- 
mentary on the Spring and Avtvmn Annals, and 
probably the author of ICuo yu BISS* Very little 
m Iviiowm of him, but he is supposed to have been 
a disciple of Confucius His tablet was placed in 
the Confucian Temple m a d 647. 

TSO CHUAN,a:fl, the important commentary 
on Oh*un ClCxu, by Tso Ch‘iU-ming (or Tso-cn‘iu 
Ming) See Oh'un Ch'xu, 

TSO TSUNG-rANG, ffig? A native of 
Hunan, bom in 1812 He fought toi years against 
the T‘ai P'lng rebels, but is famous for his crushing 
of the Mohammedan rebellion, in which his army 
advanced to Yarkand, Kashgar and Khotan (1878) 
For those services he was made Marquis He was 
director of military operations against the French 
at Foochow in 1884, and died there the next year. 

TSOU YEN, mil?, a philosopher of the fourth 
century b.c , who is said to have written on cosmo- 
gony, especially with regard to the Five Elements 
and their induences ; and there is a possibility that 
he had become acquainted with Hindu philosophy. 
Acoording to Ssfi-MA Ch‘ibk he was a native of the 
Ch‘i state, and a younger contemporary of Mencxus. 
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T8UNG-Li YAMEN, or more fully Ttvng U 
ho huo thih wu ya min 

The Yamen of Foreign Affairs, a Council formed 
by Ministers in other departments of the State. 
After the making of peace in 1860 a special com- 
mittee was appointed to consider how foreign affairs 
should thereafter be managed. In January, 1861, 
a decree appointed three members to conduct this 
new department; four were added the next year, 
and most Members of the Grand Council were 
appointed, the total number varying from eight to 
eleven. In 1901 it was by treaty transformed into 
the Wai wu pu (q v.). 

TSUNG MING ISLAND. See Cheung Mtng, 

TSUNG TI>| *11, The Governor General of 
a province before the Be volution, the highest in 
rank of cWil functionaries in provincial administ- 
ration, and) having also certain powers of control 
over the military forces of his province. He is now 
replaced by the Sheng chang K ;g. See Govern-^ 
mentj Republican, 

TS^U, STATE OF, See Ch% State of 

TU BIN ARES, an Order, according to the 
classification by Blanford, which consists of the 
Petrels The species known in China are as follows. 

7'hala88tdroma monorhts, Swinhob's Petrel on 
the China Sea and in the isles of N E. Formosa 
Bidwtna hulwert, BunwBn’s Petrel, Formosa Chan- 
nel Puffinus leucomelus, on Shantung and Chfikiang 
coasts. P. peecadoresi, Formosa Channel Dtoinedea 
albatrusy D, ntgnpea, two species of Albatross in 
the China Sea * 

David et Oustalet : Lee Oieeaux de la Chine, 
(Procellarid4s). 

TUDELA. See Benjamin of Tudela. 

TUI TZU, ‘opposites,’ a term for which 

tliere is no 4 )roper English equivalent It denotes 
the pairs of inscribed scrolls, so exceedingly com- 
mon on walls, doorposts, and elsewhere The 
inscriptions are antitheses, word by word Thus if 
heaven appears on one scroll, the corresponding 
word will almost certainly be eaith : right will 
answer to wrong, up to down, etc A good deal 
of skill and elegance may therefore be displayed in 
their composition 

TULI WANG KHAN. See A'craWs 

TUNGAN, or DUNGAN. A term applied to 
some Mohammedans of the north-west provinces, sup- 
posed to be from a Turki word meaning ‘‘convert.” 
They rebelled in 1861, and were practically wiped 
out as a people by Tso Tung-t‘ang. 

See MohammednniBm; Yahooh, 

Broomhaxx * Islam in China, 

rUNG CHIEN KANG MU, ASMS 

This is the celebrated History by Sb^-m^ Kpang. 
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The original work was entitled Ted Chih T^ung 
Chien ]( M A lEf Universal Mirror to help Govern- 
ment, This began with the fourth century b.c. 
and came down to the end of the tenth century a.d. 
Ssfi-MA afterwards added a supplement, tablet, etc, 
A oentury later Cuu Hsi, wi^ the aid of his dis- 
ciples, reconstructed and condensed the work under 
the present title, completing it in 1223. There have 
since been various enlargements, elucidations, etc., 
before the book arrived at its present form. It is 
now the most complete single work on Chinese 
general history. 

Under Khubilai Khan it was translated into 
Uighiir in 1282, and K‘ano Hsi had it put into 
Manchu The substance of it has been translated 
into French by de Mailla. 

Giles * Note on four Chinese Volumes sent for 
Identification (Cambridge, 1907); Wylie: Notes 
on Chinese Literature, p 20, De Mailla : Histoire 
Ginircde de la Chine, 

T‘UNG CHIH, R a, the reign-title of the 
8th Emperor of the Ch'ing or Manchu dynasty, 
whose personal name was Tsai Shun A He was 
born in 1856, son of Hsien FSng and the concubine 
Yehonala, afterwards the famous Empress-dowager 
of the closing years of the dynasty He ascended 
the throne at 5 years old, his mother Tz‘fi Hsi, 
Empress-dowager of the West, and the consort of 
Hsten Feng, the Empress-dowager of the East, 
Tz‘u An, being Co-Begents His wife was A-lu-t*i&, 
and in all consideration of the events of these years 
it must be borne in mind that if she had borne a 
i*or she would have been Empress-mother and the 
Em press -dowager’s authority would have been gone 
All writers seem to agree that his mother encouraged 
the young Emperor in all vicious courses ; he was a 
frequenter of the lowest pleasure dene and the hero 
of many a drunken brawl till his health was des- 
troyod In November, 1872, at 17 years old he 
assumed, nominally, the control of government; in 
January, 1875, he died of small-pox and other 
diseases, leaving his consort pregnant. 

Bland and Backhouse China under the 
Dowager, 

PUNG CHIH, Ai£. See Lei Shu, 

TUNG CHO, A one of the ‘Three Traitors' 
of the Han period. He was a military leader who 
usurped the supreme authonty as regent of the 
child Hsien Ti, whom he htfd put on the throne. 
He was meet cruel and arbitory in his rule, and 
died by assassination in a d. 129. 

TUNG LING, X A, the eastern tombs of the 
Manchu emperors. See Mcaudetx. 

TUNGSTEN. See Mintreit. 

T<UNQT|EN,aa- See Lt\ Shu, 
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TUNG WANG, |K £ Eastern prince, one of 
Ute five original pnnces of the T*ai P*ing rebellion, 
created by the leader, the T'len Wang. He was the 
best soldier and the ablest administrator among the 
rebels ; but in 1856 he began to have visions like the 
T‘ien Wang himself ; and he had to be suppressed. 
Ihe Pei Wang or Northern prince being ordered to 
suppress him, killed him with family and adherents 
to the number of twenty thousand See P*tng 
Rebellion, 

PUNG WEN KUAN, ^ 

established in Peking in 1863, with a branch in 
Canton. It was under the general control of the 
Customs, and after the Boxer year was merged in 
the Peking University. During nearly the whole of 
its existence Dr. WAP. Martik was President. 
See Maritime Customs; Peking Vnxxersxty ; Martin, 
W.A P. 

PUNG WEN SHU CHU, a 

ChineKe publishing fiim, which photo-lithographed 
some of tile best and rarest of Chinese works, e g , 
the Sung edition o^ the Uou Man Shu . They 

‘also began the publication of T^u shu chi ch*eng 
at Tls 360 (£90), but this work had to be taken 
over by Major Brothers of the Shvn Pao, and done 
by movable tjpe 

TURDINAE, a sub-family of the Turdidae, 
which includes the Thrushes, Ouzels, etc. Merula 
mandarina is resident in the southern provinces 
M goxddi was discovered by P. David in Ssfich*uan 
and has since been found by Przewalski in Kansu. 
M cardts comes in flocks to the southern provinces 
in winter, and m summer goes as far as north as 
the Amur ; but has never been observed in Peking. 
It has lately been discovered breeding in Anhui, 
by Pfere F. Couaxois, S J. M, hortulorum winters 
in South China and travels up the coast to 
Manchuria and E Siberia M» pallida, the Pale 
Ouzel, winters m S China and Formosa, as does 
also M, chrysolaus M, ohscura, the Grey-headed 
Ouzel, is found widely in China and Manchuria 
at the time of passage. M. naumannt is perhaps 
the thrush most commonly met with in China, 
especially in the north and west. In Peking in 
the winter it is seen everywhere; in summer it 
retreats to Manchuria and Siberia. M, fuscata, 
the Dusky Ouzel, like T. naumanm, goes in large 
flocks and is very abundant during half the year ; 
the two species are ten found in company. M. 
ruficollts 18 very common in the north and north- 
west. Turdus albiceps, the White-headed Thrush, 
is found in Formosa only. T, auritus is a species 
found at Peking, in W. Ssfich*uan and Kansu. 
Geoctchla sibirtca, the Siberian Ground-thrush, has 
been taken on migration in N.W. Fukien, at 
Chinkiang, in Shantung and in Chihli. Swikhos 
found it near Chefoo. O, eitrina occurs io Hainan 


and has been found breeding In Anhui, by P. 
CouBTOis, Oreoctnda varia, White’s Thrush, 
visits E. China and occurs also in Formosa. 0. 
molltssima is a species found in W. China at eight 
or nine thousand feet altitude. 

The Eock-Thnishes are Monticola saxatilia, the 
Eock-Thursh, in N. Chihli in summer. Petrophda 
manila, all over E. China. P. cyanva, m China 
generally. P. gularia, in E. China, breeding in 
Chihli. P. erythrogaatra, the Chestnut-bellied 
Bock-Thursh, in Fukien, Yunnan and Ssfich*uan. 
There are also three Whistling Thrushes in China : 
Mytophoneus caeruleua is found generally ; M, 
temminckii and M. eugemt are found in Yunnan ; 
and there is one in Formosa, M, inaularia, 

David et Oustalxt : Lea Oiseaux de la Chine, 
(Merulid^s, Saxicolid6s part). 

TURFAN -lu>fan Ving, a town 

on the old southern road {T^itn ahan nan lu) from 
Chine, to the west It liies east of Kashgar, on the 
north-eastern edge of the Tarim basin, that is, in 
Sinkiang, (q v ), ni a, depression some 200 feet below 
sea level. The population of the whole oasis is 
given as 66,000 It is often known row as Chotscho 
(or Qoco), which may be the Turkish equivalent of 
tbe T'ang pronunciation of Kao-ch‘ang, another 
name for the place It is also called Idiqutshahri. 

The literary relics found there by Stein include 
works in Sansknt, Chinese, various Iranian and 
Turkish idioms, and two Tokharian dialects. 
Excavations have also been made there by German 
• xpeditions under Grunwedel and Lecoq. 

In the Han period, tliere was a kingdom there 
named Chu Shih which the Chinese destroyed m 
B r 60 In the fourth and fifth centuries of our era, 
vaiious lines of rulers there paid tribute to China ; 
but the city was destroyed by China in 640 Hsuan 
Tsano was entertained there as he went, but in ihe 
account of his return journey ho speaks of the 
place as existing no longer. 

The Uighurs ruled the oasis in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, adoptang Manichaeusm in 750. 
Nestonan and Tibetan influences also affected the 
place About 843, the Kirghiz destroyed the 
Uighdr kingdom, and probably massacred the 
Buddhist priests, — there are many skeletons now 
found with remnants of monastic robes. But 
Buddhism lingered there longer than elsewhere in 
the valley, and is mentioned down to the Ming 
period. 

Stein : Puins of Deaert Cathay; A. ton Lecoq : 
Chotscho, 

TURGUTS, ISiUMVt* ^ division of ihe 
Kalmucks or Eleuth Mongols. 

TURKESTAN, called Eastern or Chinese, to 
distinguish it from Bussian Turkestan, has been 
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orguized «ince November, 1884, into a new province 
of Cbina, with the name Kansu 

Hsin ch%ang shing^ or Sinkiang, meaning New 
Territory. It la the weetern extension of the Gobi 
Desert, and forms a de>piression wedged in between 
the Mongolian plateau on the north, (average height 
4,500 feet) and the Tibetan plateau of 15,000 feet 
altitude to the south. Its elevation at the centre 
is 2,000 feet. To the north it is bounded by the 
T*ien Shan, on the south by the Altyn Tagh and 
Kunlun ranges, and on the west by the Pamirs ; to 
the east, it opens to the Mongolian desert. This 
wall of mountains on three sides rises to some 
20,000 feet in height, with some peaks of 25,000 feet. 
The plain enclosed is the basin of the Tarim river , 
which receives some sixty streams, many others 
being lost in the sands, and is itself at last exhausted 
m Lob nor These streams form many oases in, 
the desert, especially in the foot-hills, and on these, 
by the help of artificial irrigation, have been founded 
important cities and states, Yarkand, Khotan and 
Kashgar being the beat known. To this Tanm 
basin must be added, for political purposes, the 
111 basin or Kuldja district, and Zungaria, north of 
the T*ien Shan , though geographically these regions 
belong to Mongolia. 

The area of the New Dominion is about half 
a million square miles, but the population is 
estimated at not more than 1,350,000 

The Chinese first entered the Tarim valley m 
the Han dynaety, when Chang Ch‘ien made his 
two adventurous journeys (See Chang C4‘i<en). 
They learned then that the Oxus region had 
communication both with India and with the west, 
and they henceforth strove to keep open the road 
between Kansu and Kashgar Records under the 
date B c 98. mention a Chinese garrison near 
Tun-huang In the first century of our era Pan 
0h*\o conquered Khotan and Kashgar, but they 
were lost again, probably early in the next century , 
and as the Han dynasty degenerated, and through 
the Three Kingdoms period, China ceased to be a 
political power in Central Asia Under the T‘ang 
dynasty, however, she occupied the Tarim basin and 
established the Four Garrisons (Kashgar, Khotan, 
Kucha and Tolmak, for which last Karaehahr was 
substituted) From 670 to 692, the Tibetans con- 
quered and held the Four Garrisons, and again in 
the middle of the eighth oentury, possessing the 
country for a hundred years Then the Uighurs 
broke up Tibetan rule and made a kingdom of their 
own, which did not, however, include Khotan. 
From the middle of the tenth century the Tarun 
valley became Mohammedan instead of Buddhist 
^ Yakub Khan*s rebellion, beginning in 1867, was 
not ended till Tso Tsung-t^ang’s victories in 1880. 
During this period Hi was occupied by Russia for 
ten years. See Yakub; lit. 


It IS in the Tarim basin that Stein has recently 
discovered the proofs of a former rich civil izati on. 
The gradual desiccation has driven away its people 
and the sand has covered its cities. See Archato- 
logy. Buddhism; Turfan, etc. 

TURKEYS. See Galhnae. 

TURNABOUTi ^ lU A ntu shan tao, an island 
in lat. 26%26‘ N. and long. 119^ 58* £., close to the 
Fukien coast, opposite the northern end of Formosa. 
It has a lighthouse. 

T'U SSU| ± 1^, the title given to the hered- 
itary rulers of tributary states lying between 
China and Tibet. 

In Tibetan these pnnces have the title of 
“ Gyal-po,” which is equivalent to the Chinese 3E 
or king, the more important had the Chinese title 
of fit St ^ Hsuan wet shth seu, and w^e *^Red 
Buttons ” 

Thei‘e are tens or perhaps scores of such princi- 
palities, tlie best know to foreigners being perhaps, 
Mu p*in V ) ; Wa shi, Sheng Ch'ing, Somo, Chagia, 
Chos-kia, Damba, L6ng chi are others The ances- 
tors of such hereditary rulers were Chinese, but the 
present representatives are almost entirely Tibetan 
both in blood and m religion They rule over terri- 
tones containing perhaps scores of thousands mostly 
non-Chinese Lamaists, and they pay (or paid) tribute 
in Peking, it may be every five years, every twelve 
or at some other interval. 

TU rUNG Lieutenant-General, of whom 

there were twenty-four in the Manchu army, being 
one to each nationality [Kusat) under the Eight 
banners, (q v ). 

TWENTY-FOUR HISTORIES. ^ Htstones 
of China, 

TWO HOLY ONES, fH S, a title for herself 
and husband, the Emperor Kao Tsung, decreed ly 
the infamous Wu Hou (q.v ) 

203-METRE HILL, a hill some six hundred 
feet high, three miles north-west of the harbour at 
Port Arthur It was not fully fortified* by the 
Russians before the siege, and was taken by the 
Japanese on December 6, 1904, after long and most 
bloody fighting It gave them command of the 
harbour, and the Russian fleet, being unable to 
escape because of the Japanew ships waiting out- 
side, was annihilated. 

TWO PAGODAS ISLAND, a name for the 
island of Chiang Hsin Ssfi t£ ^ opposite Wen- 
chow. The two pagodas and adjoining temples were 
the retreat of Ti Ping, the last Sung emperor, when 
assailed by Khubilax Khan. 

TYPEWRITER, CHINESE. The first type- 
writer for the language was oonstructed by the Rev. 
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Dr. Sheitibld of Tungchow, near Peking, and is 
briefly described in the Chxmtt Btcordtr for March, 
1888. The cost was there mentioned as |30l A 
fuller description was given in the volume reporting 
the X/e Congrea Internatwnal dea Orientaltstes, 
I'aris, 1897, the paper being Tkt Chtnau Typewriter, 
The laltest typewriter us that made by Mr. 
Chow, Mechanical Engineer for the Gommerciail 
Press. It has 4, OCX) characters, each having its 
position known by rectangular co-ordinates, and the 
first machine made weighs 40 lbs. A full descrip- 
tion may be read in The National Review for May 
20, 1916. 

TYPHOON. The etymology of the word 
remains a puzzle The Greek and the Arabic 

tiifdn have been suggested. In Amoy the name is 
m JK harig^Vat—in mandani feng-tat, meaning 
Storm*s womb. If the term is Chinese it may be 
Cantonese JH, t*ai fing, Pinto was the first 
foreign writer to use the word, in 1560, and he calls 
It a Chinese term. (Cf. Schi.bgel, T^oung Pao, 
1896, p. 681). See Meteorology. 

TZINISTA, alfioTZINITZA, a name for China 
found in the book of Cosmas, apparently an 
Alexandrian Greek, who wrote between 530 and 
550. The name represents the old Hindoo China- 
sthana, the Chinistan of the Persians, and is almost 
the same as the name Tzinistan in the Synac 
inscription on the Nestonan tablet 

Yule . Cathay and the Way Thither. 

TZ«U ANfise. the honorific title bestowed on 
the consort of Hsien F£nq when she became co- 
regent with Tz‘u Hsi, the mother of the young 
empeior T‘u^q Cmn. 

TZU CH*AN ^ Ji, the literary name under 
which Kuno-sun Ch*uo 2^ tS is famous. He 
was son of the Duke of Cheng and was born m 
B.C 582 He rose to be minister in his State, and 
was great as lawyer, statesman and philosopher 
Indeed it has been suggested that CoNrocirs 


borrowed frcrni him, and that if he had written )ti 
philoeopny and politics he might have had the place 
of Confucius as China's greatest man. In 535 lie 
had the laws cast in metal for the pec^le's inform- 
ation. Cheng was an obscure State but he made 
it for a tune illustrious At his death in b.c. 521 
there was great lamentation and Confucius himself 
said to have wept. 

Paekeb . Ancient China Simplified; Tschepe : 
iliUotre du Royaume de Tain. 

Tz 6 CHINCH'bNG ftSlM. Purple Forbid' 
den City, the name of the Imperial palace, etc., in 
Peking Only purple-coloured mortar was employed 
in its construction, hence the word purple in the 
name , and it was ‘forbidden’ to the public to enter. 
Its measurements are given as 1006 metres from 
north to south and 786 metres from east to west 
It IS surrounded by a crenellated wall 22 feet high, 
with four gates. 

It was built by Yuno Lo (1406*37). 

Some description of the buildings, etc , will be 
found in Faviee 

Faviee • Pihing, p 277, 

TZU IrH chi S ii a yen &rk chx). 

The title of the best known English introduction to 
the mandarin dialect of the Chinese language. In 
the Doctrine of the Mean (xv, i) it is said that 
if one travels far he must yet start from what is 
rear ( ^ tzH trh) Hence the title, “The ‘from- 
rcar’ Collection.” It was prepared by Sir Thomas 
Wade in 1867, was used by all students in the 
('onsular Service and very largely in the Customs 
Service For this reason the system of romanisation 
which it introduced, apart from its merits or 
defects, became the most widely used one, the chief 
w orks of reference being written largely by Consular 
or Customs officials, and using it. A second edition 
was published in 1886, prepared by (Sir) W. C 
Hilliee, and a third in 1903. 

TZ'U HSI. See Yehonala 

TZU LU T See Chung Yu. 


U 


UIGHUR, also spelt Ouigoue, Weeque, etc, 
an important race of Turkic stock descended from 
the Hiung-mi. 

There is a good deal of difficulty in getting a 
clear and true view of the history of this people. 
The following brief account is mostly from Chinese 
records, as translated by Beetscbnixoie. 


They belonged to the great Turkic family called 
rieUo or T61d, or Kao^chU HttL High carts, 
so called no doubt from their high-wheeled vehicles. 
The Chinese name for them was Hui-ho Bia, which 
they themselves later altered to ffui-hu B ||, 
Other names for them were Wei-ho Wu'hu 

, etc. At first they paid tribute 
to the T‘u-kiue (Turks) but revolted and became 
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ind^endent a.d. 640. They occupied the 

regioa of the Selenga and upper yeuisei. About 
630, becoming vassal to T‘ai Tsung, their temtory 
became the Haii-hai prefecture For some genera- 
tione their power increascAl ; they assisted China in 
her wars, and several of their rulers received Chinese 
princesses in marriage. But their Khirghiz neigh- 
boutu also grew strong and in 840 succeeded m des- 
troying their power and dispersing the tribe. Two 
remnants of the scattered people still made history : 
those who settled at Kan-chou in Kansu and those 
who went to Kao-ch‘ang near Turfan These two 
kingdoms sent many embassies to China down to the 
Sung dynasty 

In the Yuan dynasty records they are spoken 
of by another name, Wei-wu-erh and then 

principal seat was Bashbalik They submitted 
early to Chbnghis Khan 

Klafhoth considers the Kao-ch*ang district, 
that is, the country north and south of the eastern 
spur of the T^ien-shan, to have been the original 
seat of the Uighiirs more than a century before our 
era; but there seems to be nothing in Chinese 
history to corroborate this 

They were the first Central Asian tribe to have 
a script of their own ; it was derived from the 
Estrangelo Syriac of the Nestonans, or, according 
to Yule, more probably from the Sogdian. From 
the Uighur, through the Mongol, comes the Manchu 
script 

The spread of Manichaeism is intimately bound 
up with Uighur history Etjbruck says their creed 
was a jumble of Manichaeism and Buddhism with 
a tinge of Neatonanism See Mantchaeism 

Bretschneider . Madiopval Researches, Parker : 
A Thousand Years of the Tartars, Yule , Cathay 
and the Way Thither^ vol i, p 62; Klaproth* 
Tableau Historique de VAsie, Howorth History 
of the Mongols 

ULIASUT’AI, A M 91 iR 'In probably the 
Mongol usu (river) with Chinese Vai (post-statwn) 
added • post-station on the nver Ulia A town of 
Outer Mongolia, the seat of the Military Governor 
of the Kalkhas region. 

ULLAMBANA. See Yu Ian fin, 

ULTBA-GANGES MISSION. In 1817, the 
London Missionary Society (g v.) began its work in 
the Far East under the above name, and until the 
opening of the first five Treaty Ports in China, the 
work of the L M S among the Chinese bore this 
title. 

UMBAELLA, R son The invention of the 
Chinese umbrella is ascribed to the period of the 
Three Dynasties, when they were made of silk. In 
the 4th century a.d. the paper ones now in use were 
introduced. The large official umbrella carried in 


procession is red in colour and is called lo-ean «* 
or ph’Chao, 0 nil. Che-yang BK ■ is a large leaf- 
shaped umbrella carried m front of officials 
Wan-miu-ean AAR is an umbrella presented to 
worthy officials, and has red fringes and the names 
of the donors in letters of gold. 

Werner . Sociology ^ p. ?83 , Macqowan : 
Chinese Gudds^ Journal, N C.B.B A.S., vol. xxi. 

UNO CHAM. SeeAVatf. 

UNGULATA. This Order is represented in 
North China by the four Families liovidce, Cervidcs^ 
Sutdce and EquidcPy including some thirty species. 
See separate articles on the Families; also Gorod^ 
Serow^ etc 

UNICORN. SeeAi/tn. 

UNITED BRETHREN MISSION. 

Headquarters . — Dayton, Ohio, USA. 

Entered China, 1889 

Works in Canton province. In 1917, the 
Mission has two stations, Canton City and d' 
Siu-lam, and sixteen missionaries. 

UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH MIS- 
SION. 

Headquarters . Penbrook, Pennsylvania, USA. 

W'orks in five btations in Hunan. 

The first missionanes were Hev. and Mrs 
C N Dubs who amved in 1900, and began to 
study Chinese in Hankow Premises were secured 
in Changsha in 1901, and in 1902, land was purchased 
and buildings put up. 

Siangtan, and Li-lmg were opened in 1904 , 

Ch'aling ^ R and Yu-hsien BC R iu 1908 There 
IS a boarding school for boys at Li-ling, and one 
for girls at Changsha, day-schools at all stations 
and most out-stations, and two Women’s Schools 

The chief city centre of medical work is at 
Li ling, where there is a hospital ; but dispensary 
work is also done at Yu-hsien and Cha-hng. 

Statistics, January, 1917 . — 

Foreign missionaries . ... 28 

Chinese staff . ... 28 

Communicants .... 480 

UNITED FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 

Mission. 

Headquarters Edinburgh. 

Entered China, 1872. 

Works in Manchuria. 

(This was formerly known as the United 
Pi*eBbytenan Church Mission). 

Shenghing Province.— The first missionary of 
the Society to enter Manchuria was the Bev. 
Alexander Williamson, ll d , who in his journeys 
on behalf of the Scottish Bible Society, had before 
1868, reached as far north as the Sungari river. 
In 1872, the Hev. John Boss landed at Newchwangj 
the Hev. John Macinttee joined him three years 
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^f<t«irward8, aikl in spite of determined opposition 
they occupied Mukden. In 1882 the staE was 
increased by the amval of Dr. Dtjgau) Christib, 
and the Bev. James Webster; property was 
purchased and medical work begun. 

Hai ch*eng ^ was opened by Mr. Macintyrb 
in 1875. Liao yang forty miles south-west of 
Mukden, was opened in 1882, after muich opposition 
had been experienced. 

K‘aiyuan was occupied in 1896, and in 1895 
T^iehling |E Et the principal port of the upper Liao, 
after work had been going on for some eleven years ; 
but in the latter place a mob wrecked the chapel 
as soon as foreigners took up residence. The 
station was reoocupied the next year, 

Yungling, the cradle of the Manchu dynasty, 
east of Mukden, was opened in 1894, and tQ RIE 
Chaoyang ch6n m 1897. 

In the year 1891 the two Presbyterian missions 
working in Manchuna, (Irish and Scottish), formed 
a United Presbytery, including foreigners and 
natives of both churches 

In 1894 the work was much hindered by the 
Chino- Japanese War : and one of the missionaries, 
Rev James A Wylie, died- of wounds inflicted by 
Manchu soldiers at Liaoyang 

All the workers were compelled to retire to 
Newthwang, where they gave medical relief to many 
woundied, by which much prejudice was removed, 
and great progress resulted. 

In 1895, the Danish Lutheran Mission entered 
Manchuria, and a part of the territory formerly 
evangelised by the TJnitod Free Mission was handed 
over to them. 

In 1900, the Mission suffered very severely at 
the hands of the BoXers All the foreigners were 
able to make good their escape, but over three 
hundred Chinese Christians were martyred, many 
were tortured, and others ultimately died as the 
result of hardships endured Every building in all 
the stations was burned to the ground and in many 
cases all village chapels and Christian homes also 
After the Boxer movement had subsided', and work 
was resumed, a great increase of earnestness was 
found' among the remaining converts and in 1903 
a great revival took place. 

During the next two years, the Russo-Japanese 
War again hindered Church and Evangelistic work, 
but a great deal of relief work was done in caring 
f^r the wounded, the numberless refugees and the 
typhus patients and plague patients, which severely 
taxed the workers' powers and cost one of them 
her life. 

In the winter of 1907-— 1908 a second remark^ 
able revival took place, beginning at tbe New Year 
Convention at Liaoyang, the meetings being mainly 
conducted by Rev. Jonathan Goforth of the 
Canadian Prest^erian Mission. 


Ktnn Province , — ^Ashi ho |B| f)* a large town 
to the south of the Sungari river, was occupied in 
1892, where at first the Manchu officials opposed the 
miBsionai’ies most violently, and* Sau being H tk 
m 1914, also not without difficulty, two-thirds of the 
population being Manchus, exceedingly conservative 
and anti-foreign. 

Hei lung Kiang Province , — Hulan Igp H, north 
of the Soingari nver, among a people mainly agricul- 
tural, was opened in 1905. 

Higher educational work is chiefly earned on at 
Mukden. Here there are . — 

1. A Christian College m which all the three 
Manchurian missions co-operate. This was originally 
the Boys' School of the United Free Mission 
(opened 1902). The Union buildings were erected 
in 1910, 

2 A Medical College established in 1912. 

3. A Theological Hall, common to the two 
Presbyterian missions. 

There are boys' middle schools at Liaoyang, 
T'lehlmg, K'ai-yuan, and Ashi ho (built 1916), 

Medical Work —There are Men's hospitals at 
Mukden (begun 1892), Liao yang, Yung-ling, T‘ieh- 
ling, and Ku Ian. 

In 1910 the pneumonic plague broke out in 
Manchuna and became much worse with the coming 
of China New Year in 1911, the coolies spreading it 
on their journeys homewards The medical mission- 
aries, as well as Russian, Japanese, and Chinese 
doctors fought the pestilence, and Dr A F Jac*kson 
(q,v ) who had arrived in Mukden in November 
1910, under the United Fiee Church of Scotland to 
teach in the Medical College, volunteered for the 
work, but died a week after of the disease. 

The Women's Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Una ted Free Church is well represented in Man- 
churia. Besides itinerating and taking charge oi 
village schools, its representatives work Women’s 
Hospitals, at Mukden, K‘ai-yuan, Ashi-ho, T‘ieh- 
ling, and Hu-lan, a Girls' Normal school at Mukden, 
and middle schools at five stations. 

Statistics for year ending December 31, 1916 : — 
Foreign Missionaries . ... 64 

Chinese Staff 411 

Communicants . ... 10,334 

Non-communicant Members 3,291 

UNITED METHODIST MISSIONARY SOC- 
IETY. 

Headquarters : — Birmingham, England. 

Entered China, 1860 

Works in Chihli, Shantung, ChSkiang, Yunnan, 
and Kueichow. 

NoUh China District, includes five ‘‘ciniuits" 
in Chihli and Shantung, each with resident mission- 
aries, and a share in Union work at Peking. 
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The work was started by the sending to China 
in 1860 of the Revs. John Innocent and W. 
Nflthokpe Hall. 

China was in a very disturbed state at the time, 
partly owing to the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, and partly 
bccauee the English and French, having taken the 
Taku forts, were marching to the capital 

Soochow had been recommended as a centre for 
the new miesionanee, and twice visited by them, 
but the disorder in the city was too great to allow 
of anything being done there, so it was decided to 
open work in Tientsin This was done in 1861, and 
in 1862, land was paurchased near the new British 
Concession. 

In the course of the first five years, a strong 
little Chinese Church was established, with four 
chapels, boarding and day schools, twenty-four 
members and seven probationers. The quality of 
these first converts was unusually good All the 
first ten were men of keen intelligence, high charac- 
ter, and consistent Christian life One of them 
took a chief part for forty-four years in the training 
of preachers ; while several were remarkable 
preachers themselves 

In 1871, a Theological College was founded 
under Rev W. N. Hall, and was subsequently placed 
under Rev G. T Candlin, D D. ; this work however 
was removed to Peking in 1912 as part of a scheme 
of co-operation in Peking IJniversity v ) 

The station of T*ang Shan g ^| was planted 
in 1883, as a consequence of the opening of mines 
and railways, which gave opportunities of work both 
among Chinese and foreigners Medical work was 
begun there in 1884, which was transferred to Yung- 
^ in 1902, when that city became a 
foreiign-manned station 

Shantung --In 1886 a Shantung man from Lao 
ling hsien $|| M tame to Tientsin to seek for 
spiritual light, moved thereto by a remarkable 
dream , and in response to this, a preacher was sent 
into Shantung, who met wuth great success 

Chu-chia chai was chosen as a foreign 

mission station, and a s|)eedy development took place 
there, which resulted in a considerable increase in 
the personnel, both English and Chinese Medical 
work was begun with the coming of Dr Stbnhousb 
in 1878, when Lao-ling hospital was founded. 
Wu-tmg fu R Ilf was occupied as a foreign- 
manned station in 1905. 

This mission specializes in evangelistic work, 
and in 1916 employed no fewer than 44 native 
pastors and 144 local preachers (In 1900, the 
foreign workers eventually escaped into safety, and 
the mission property was not injured*, but two of 
the native catechists, and more than one hundred 
converts, were put to death by the Boxers, about 
one half in Chihli and one half in Shantung, while 


others were scattered, and suffered exceedingly for 
many months). 

EaH China, (Ningpo and Wenchow districts). 

This Mission was started in the year 1864, by 
tile arrival of Rev. W R Fullee at Ningpo, where 
he opened a dispensary and was joined in 1865 by 
Rev. J. Maea. After four or five years, however, 
both these workers had to retire through broken 
health 

The Rev Frbdeeick Galpin arrived in 1868, 
and for nearly thirty years did brilliant and 
effectual work as a preacher, a member of the New 
Testament Revision Committee, and a promoter of 
(liristian education. He. retired in 1896, through 
ill-health. For five years Mr Galpin was without 
a colleague, but was joined by Rev. R Swallow 
in 1874 From this tune the work developed 
steadily, reinforcements arriving from time to time. 

In 1916, the Ningpo mission reported seven 
^‘circuits,’* with a fine hospital, a College, and a 
Girls’ School in Ningpo city. 

Wenchow — ^Work was begun here in 1878, but 
lapsed for a year through the death of the one 
worker in 1881 In 1882, the Rev W. E Soothtll, 
M A (compiler of Soothill’s Pochet Dictionary, 
author of The Beliqiom of China, etc., and at one 
time Principal of Shansi University), arrived to take 
charge In 1884, during the Franco- Chinese War, 
all the Mission buildings were destroyed by a mob, 
but the missionaries escaped, and an indemnity was 
paid For nine years Mr and Mrs. Soothtll 
worked alone The Wenchow colloquial was roman- 
ired, the New Testament translated into it, and 
educational and medical work both begun on a 
modest scale 

In 1916, the dibtrict reported 250 lay preachers, 
and the same number of churches and outstations, 
7,000 enquirers, a hospital with 17,400 attendances 
and in-patients, a College and Boys* School with 
116 students, and a Girls* School. 

WeH China (Yunnan District). This work 
was started in 1885 by the sending of two workers. 
Rev. T. E Vanstonb, and Rev. S T Thoene. 
It was at first associated with the China Inland 
Mission, and the field was chosen on the advice of 
Dr. Hudson Taylor. 

Work was opened as soon as possible in three 
centres, Yun-nan fu, Chao-t*ung ^u S Mf and 
Tung-ch‘uan fu X ;i| . The two latter are in the 

north-east of Yunnan province, and Chao-t‘ung 
18 only ten miles from the Kueichow border 

In 1900, the Mission premises at Yun-nan fu 
wore completely destroyed, and the missionaries had 
to leave, and owing to the depletion of the staff by 
death, the station was given up. 

For many years, the work met with very little 
success, owing to the exceptional difficulties en- 
countered* Of the twelve million inhabitants of 
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Yunnan and Kucichow provinces, it is estimated 
that seven millions bedong to aboriginal tribes, 
speaking many different languages, All possible 
efforts were made to reach tliese inbes, the two 
main divisions of which are the Miao and the No Su, 
but the principal work was done among the Chinese. 

In the year 1904, a sudden and remarkable 
movement towards Christianity began among the 
tribes, when the Miao in Kueichow were stirred b^r 
rumours about Christ and His religion, and flocked 
to the missionaries for instruction. In 1906, two 
thousand of these people were baptised in and near 
Chao-t‘ung. 

Soon after the influence spread to the No Su, 
a people of great independence of character and 
some wealth, from whom a few oonveits had been 
received even in the earlier days 

Other tribes followed and, what is still more 
remarkable, those who received baptism, with rare 
ecxeptions, stood firm. For example in 1910, a 
great rebellion broke out in the north-west of Chao- 
t‘ung Prefecture, m which a number of Christians’ 
homes were destroyed, and the people passed 
through a reign of terror When order was restored 
it was found not only that the Christians had not 
gone back, but a number of heathen had joined 
them 

By the end of 1914, more than ten thousand of 
one tribe alone (the Kopu) wore enrolled at Tung- 
th'uan as Christian adherents, and in that year, 
as a result of the work among the tribes, more than 
a thousand Chinese families destroyed their idols. 
6hih-men-k‘an ^ in Kueichow, twenty miles 

east of Chao-t‘ung, was opened in 1904, and in the 
next year a church was formed by the baptism of 
six hundred converts, and two years later ten 
thousand were enrolled as adherents 

The Rev S Pollard of this station, (died 
1915), devised a new written language for the Miao, 
and translated Scriptures and other literature into 
their tongue 

In 1916 this station reported a large school and 
Hostel built with the help of the Arthington Fund 
[ij V ) and sax scholars had been sent to the Union 
Middle School at Cheng-tu. 

To all this work the people give most bberally, 
and the No Su have erected scores of chapels for 
their own worship 

Si fang ching H 2f in Kueichow, has been 
worked since 1885 Sin tien chou, south of Tung* 
ch‘uan, was opened in 1916 for work among the 


Kopu (or Kani) tribe. 

Statistics for 1916 : — 

Foreign Missionaries .. 47 

Employed Chinese staff 357 

Local preachers, etc. 575 

Adult members 12,474 

Junior members (under 16) 4,209 


UNITED MISSION^ LUTHERAN. The 

name under which (i). the Lutheran Synod, (il). the 
Hauge Synod and (ui). the United Norwegian 
Evangelical Missions united in 1917. The first 
regular Conference of the new mission was held at 
Kikungshan m August of this year. See Lutheran 
Missions. 

UNITED NORWEGIAN EVANGELICAL 

Mission. 

Headquarters • — ^Minneapolis, U.S.A. 

Entered China, 1890. 

Works in Honan. 

The first work of this mission was done in 
Hankow and Fanch'eng, but the results were passed 
on to other missions, and a new field sought, 

Sin-yang chow A a^^d Ju-ning fjc ''’^ere 
opened in 1898, and Ch'io-shan 41 Cl] in 1906, Lo-shan 
HI III in 1909, and Sui-p‘mg iH ^ in 1912 Work 
IS also done m Chdng-yang hsien M (1911), 
and Ki-kung shan B ^ ill* 

Regular Medical work is carried on m several 
places and there is a hospital at Ch'io-shan, with 
tour physicians, three foreign, and one Chinese 
In addition to elementary schools, of which the 
mis^-ion has thirty-two, there are boys* and girls* 
middle schools at Sm-yang chow and Ju-ning 

Theological students are trained at the Union 
Theological Seminary at She-kow, near Hankow, 
where the mission provides one of the professors 
Statistics for year ending December 31, 1916 


Foreign Missionaries .. 49 

Chinese Staff , 170 

Communicants . 1,478 

Non-communicant members 278 


UNITED STATES AND CHINA. See 

American Jielatwnb with China. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR 

C’hina This was opened in Shanghai on January 2, 
1907 Only America and Great Britain (see 
Supreme Court) have separate Courts in China; the 
Con.suls try the cases of other nationalities. 

UNIVERSITE L'AURORE,— (AURORA UNI- 
VERSITY), K S. * R, Shanghai. In the 
beginning of 1902, Mr. Ma Sianq-peh, duly author- 
ized by the Superior of the Roman Catholic Mission, 
began to group at Siccawei some students desirous 
of studying philosophy The courjse opened on 
March 19th, with 14 students. 

Some having expressed the desire to study 
I<atin, a Chinese teacher was invited to assist Mr. 
Ma, who at this date gave to the dawning establish- 
ment the name of Aurora University. By the end oi 
this first year, three European teachers had joined 
^e staff, delivering lectures on Civil Law, hygiene 
and mathematics. 
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In 1903^ the number of students had increased 
fourfold Finally the Jesuit Fathers agreed to 
take up the work and fully carry out the original 
plan, including also a Faculty of Medicine Land 
was then purchased at Lukawei, just beside St 
Mary’s Hospital, recently erected by the R C 
Mission The University was transferred there in 
1908. 

PRESENT STATE OF THE UnIVEUSITIT — 

1 Buildings . the property contains 103 mow, 
or 17 English acres, situated on both sides of A\enue 
Dubail In addition to the large Hall (containing 
chemical appkiatus), and so forth, there aie other 
extensive buildings foi the use of tlie classes, 
boarders and staff Another e&tabUshment for 
boarders is located on the western plot, in the 
neighbourhood of which is a small but commodious 
hall for post-moitem purposes 

The full scheme, to be completed Idter on, will 
comprise about ten buildings similar to the three 
already existing 

2 Oujamzation At the head of the University 
IS a President or Hector, assisted by a Council, the 
members of which meet every month 

The actual teaching staff comprises 24 members, 
19 of whom are Jesuit Fatheis One is a Doctor of 
Medicine, two are Doctors in Civil Law, and two, 
Civil Engineers 

Two other Engineers and three additional 
Medical doctors, as well as a certain number of 
competent teachers in other blanches, are soon to 
be added, 

3 Course of Studies The lectures of the 
higher course being given in French, it has been 
deemed necessary to start a three years’ Preparatory 
cour-'P, during which the students, already proficient 
in Chinese literature, may acquire a sound knowledge 
of English and lay a solid foundation for their 
future work Togcthei witli the two most widclly 
diffused Western languages, French and Englisli, a 
course of history and geography, mathematics and 
drawing, elomontai'y physics and chemistry, and 
lectutres on philosophy compose the programme 

After three years (or before, if competent), the 
student may follow the Higher Course of Studies 
Ho must then choose one of the three existing 
branches : Lettres-Droit (Arts and I^aw), Mathe^ 
mattgueS’Gente civil (Science and Civil Engineer- 
ing), Midecme (Medicine) 

Those who choose the first branch have a throe 
years’ course of literature and law ; after which they 
must continue during two other years a special 
study of law before they can acquire the degree 
of LL.D, 

Students who choose science must study during 
three years pure and mixed Mathematics, then add 
two other years, devoted to technical knowledge 
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and work, before they can secure the degree of 
Civil Engineer. 

Those who liave selected the medical course, 
must first study Natural History for two years, as 
a requisite for the full course of four years pre- 
paratory to their medical degree 

4 Number of students This has risen from 
20 in 1903, to 203 for the session 1917-1918 

Future outlook : — 

In order to complete m every possible way the 
work of the University, an astronomical Observatory 
(the one now located at the Zoce Hills), and a 
Mu'^eum of National History (that already existing 
at Siccawei) as well as a general Public Library, 
Will be added to the present establishments. 

UNIVERSITY OF NANKING, THE, is an 
organic union into which is merged the higher 
educational work conducted independently m Nan- 
king for twent}^ two years by the thieo Missions, 
A I’ M , MEM and the Foreign Christian 
Mission I'lie union was efiected in 1910, and in 
1911, a charter was granted to the new University 
by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York 

An Arts college, with a high schcKil and middle 
school leading up to it, was established in 1910, a 
School of Normal Training in 1912, a Dcpaitment 
of Missionary Training (or Language School), also 
in 1912, an AgriLuUure Department m 1914, and a 
Forestry School in 1915 the last two have since 
been united as the College of Agriculture and 
Foie‘?try 

Since 1910, four other missions have united in 
some parts of the work They are, the Methodist 
Episcopal (South) Mirsion, the Ameiican Prc&hy- 
teiian (South) Mission, A B C’ F M and the SBC 
Boar d 

A medical school staited in 1910 by tire seven 
iinssions, as the East-Cluna Medical School, was 
affiliated with the University in 1912, but was closed 
at the beginning of 1917, owing to the changes in 
medical education in China brought about by the 
activities of the China Medical Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation (q v ) 

The students of the University do valuable 
work in connection with the evening schools of the 
Y M C A Sixteen students teach six evenings a 
week in the People’s School near the University, 
which has 120 pupils, and the theological stud-ents 
in a second, and the Middle School students 
in a third The Middle and Normal Schools have 
their own Boy Scout Bands, who also are busy in 
religious and social services 

The property of the University is held by 
Trustees in the U S A appointed by the Boards of 
the CO operating Societies ; and on the field a Board 
of Managers, also chosen by the Missions, directs 
its affairs. 
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It ttbotit seventy-five acres g»I land, and in 
addition to buildings ior classrooms, labox atones 
and dormitoriies, has a chapel, a hospital and 
residences for the faculty with a museum and 
library. 

The President is the Bev A J. Bowkn, 
B.A., I1L.D , of the Methodist Episcopal (South) 
Mission. 

In January 1917 the University reported — 


Foreign Staff 21 

Chinese Profesacns 23 

Other Chinese Assistants 3 

Students * — 

1 The College of Arts 72 

2 The School of Normal Training 100 

3. The College of Agriculture and 

Forestry ... 62 

4. The Department of Missionary 

Training 72 

5 The High School 146 

6 The Middle School 100 


UNIVERSITY, PEKING GOVERNMENT. 

This University, founded by Imperial Edict in 1897, 
should not be confused with the Peking University, 
(yr) 

Peking Government University has had a varied 
and somewhat precarious career, but under the 
direction ot the present Chancellor, Dr Tsai 
YiTEN-PEt, the institution has been reorganised, and 
now consists of a Department of Letters, a Depart- 
ment of Law, a Department of Science, and a 
Department of Engineering Preparatory classes 
in connection with each of the four departments 
have recently been formed in place of a preparatory 
college which existed for some time. 

The University is moderately equipped with 
chemical, physical and technical apparatus, and the 
staff of lecturers includes a few foreigners The 
number of students attending the University in 1917 
was 604 and the average annual fee was $30 

UR SI DAE. The following is given as a tent- 
ative lust of the Bears of North China 

Vrsus tibetanu^, the E. Tibetan Black Bear, 
S W Kansu, N W Ssfich'uan, E Tibet ; V 


ussurteus, the Matiohariaa BUok Beat, Siandhbria, 
N Corea; U. (Seknarctos) huconyst, the Shensi 
Bear, S W. Sheiwi 5 17. {Melanarctot) cavifroM, 
the Manchftiirian Gnzaly, Manchuria, N. Corea; 
Aeluropus melanoleucus, the Great Panda, S.W. 
Kansu, East Tibet, N.W. Sefich'uan. 

One or two others have been reported, but the 
species are uncertain. Swimhoc states that he 
obtained a living specimen of U. tibetanus from the 
Shantung Promontory, that it is the same as the 
Formosan Black Bear, that it occurs also in Hainan 
and probably throughout the mountains of China 
generally 

SowbUBY Bccent Besearches, etc , Journal, 
N r B R A S., vol xlvii; Swinhob , Catalogue of 
M aw in ah f P Z S , 1870, p 615 

URSIS, SABATIN DE, Jfg E San-pa, 

a Jesuit Father, born in the kingdom of Naples in 
1575 He went to Peking in 1606, where he remained 
till chased out in 1617 Ricci had given him special 
guidance in his Chinese studies and named* him, at 
h*s own death, Superior of the Mission in Peking 
When the question of correcting the Calendar arose 
in 1611, the mathematicians of the Court begged the 
Emperor to entrust it to the missionaries De 
ITrsis’ part was to translate into Chinese the theory 
of the planets and to determine the longitude of 
Peking By a display of hydraulic machines which 
hf* had constructed he brought many mandarins to 
visit the church, and the name of T*ien Chu T*anq 
yi was as a consequence given to the church 

by the Ministry of Rites, a name now used for all 
Roman Catholic churches De Ursis, victim of the 
persecution of 1616, died at Macao in 1620. 

Hwret La StHe chritienne de St-ngnn-foUy 11, 
p 26, note 

URUMTSI,,^? lVudu mu~ch*i or 

Ti hvu fuy the Bish-balik of medueval writers, is 
on the great north road [T'tm ^han pe% lu) from 
China to Kuldja It is a trade centre with a popula- 
tion of 53,000, and is now the administrative capital 
of Hsm chiang (Sin kiang). 

According to Bruce, the usual Chinese name 
for the place is Hung miao taft inn Bed temple. 


V 


VAGNONI, ALPHONSE, Bf-** Kao I-chth^ 
a Jesuit Father born in Italy in 1566. He reached 
Nanking in 1606 He gained a remarkable know- 
ledge of Chinese, baptised a high official and built 
the first church in Nanking. W^hen persecution 
arose ha was imprisoned for several months wiih 


P. Sembdo beaten, put in chains and carried for 
thirty days in a cage to the borders of Kuangtung, 
reaching Macao in the middle of 1617. Meanwhile 
all the buildings and property in Nanking were 
destroyed or confiscated. Returning to the interior 
in 1624 under his new name given gbove, instead of 
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£ S Fvnq-su^ hiB old name, he went .to 

iiiangchou K ^ in Shajosi, where he had remark^ 
able sucoeee and baptized 200 people in the first 
year, inclndmg 60 hterah and some members of 
tile imperial family. After incessant labours he 
died in Kiangchoo in 1640, leaving eight thousand 
Christians in the province instead of the twenty - 
five found at his arrival. 

Hsybet : La 8UU chritienne de Sungan-fou, ii, 
p 24, note 

VAtIGNANt, ALEXANDRE, UtHtf 

Li-atif was born in Italy in 1538 and entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1566. He visited India, then 
Macao, and passed to Japan, where he had great 
success He died at Macao just as he was preparing 
to enter China, in 1606. 6 £MED 0 relates his cry as 
he locked towards China, — '‘O rock ’ rock ’ when 
wilt thou open^ ” He is said to have put things 
in tram for tlie later settlement of Jesuits in the 
Courts of Nanking and Peking, and to have been 
the mspirer of Ricci’s labours 

Havbet . La StHe chrittenne de St ngan-foUj u, 
p 5, note 

VARI^ris SINOLOGIQUES, a valuable 
series of works by Jesuit missionaries, issued at 
Zikawei As a whole it has a great reputation for 
scholarship and accuracy The first work was 
published in 1892 and 47 volumes have been issued 
up to the present date These include 7 works on 
geography, vtz , on the island of Ts*ung-ming, the 
Grand Canal, Anhui Province, a work historical 
and geographical on Nanking, a plan of Nanking, 
with maps of the Prefectures of C/hina and of 
W Ssuch'uan. There are works on history, the 
Kingdoms of Wu, Ch*u, Ch*in, Chin, Han, Wei and 
Chao In archaeology, etc , there are three volumes 
oil the Nestorian Tablet, one on the Stone Circles 
of Hau-ohou fu, one on the tombs of the Liang 
dynasty and one on Jewish Inscriptions at K*ai-feng 
fu There is a Chronology comparing Chinese and 
Christian dates for 4,000 years, volumes on Literary 
Allusions, on Examinations, civil and militai'y, on 
Etiquette, on Marriage, on Property, on the Salt 
monopoly, on the Administration , a translation of 
Chang Chih-tung’s Oh*uan Hsueh P*ten^ a Treatise 
on Cmi Hsi, ten volumes of researches in Chinese 
Superstitions, and other works 

These being by many different writers vary m 
value, and some are out of date ; but the whole series 
is extremely useful They are all in French, but the 
last-named work, Dor£ on Superstitions, is also 
appearing in English, and Richard’s Geography of 
China also has an English translation, 

VARNISH, CHINESE. iE c/i’t, is the sap of 
Bkm vernicifera, a tree whose principal habitat 
is in Kneichou and Ssfich’uan. It grows in other 
provinces, such as Chekiang, but in no great 
abundance. 


Its altitudinal range is from 3,000 to 7,500 feet, 
the optimum being 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 

The port of Ningpo was one of the first ports 
opened to foreign trade, and probably foreigners 
first came into contact with the varnish there, and 
called it “Ningpo” varnish, a name which it still 
bears in the trade It is largely used in lacquer 
w'ork and nearly all the foreign export goee to 
Japan Hankow is the chief market for the supply, 
followed by Ichang and Yochow ; other ports supply 
very little The annual interport exportation 
averages 26,000 piculs, of which half goes abroad 

Hosie states (Heport on Ssuch^uan, p 29) that 
the sap IS obtained from incisions in the bark of the 
tree, which are made first when the tree is seven 
years old, and not again for seven years The sap, 
which on issuing from the tree is of a greyish white 
colour, must not be exposed to the air, which hastens 
its inherent tendency to become black A layer of 
paper is placed over the vessels containing it to 
ensure this Adulteration is detected by the smell, 
and by the fact that pure varnish if held up and 
made to drop, will remain in an unbroken string, but 
the string will break if the varnish has been mixed 
with oil If adulterated with oil, varnish placed on 
paper will “run,” the paper absorbing the oil, 

A peculiarity of “Ningpo varnish” is that it 
hardens only in a moist atmosphere and remains in 
a tacky condition if exposed to sunlight and heat, 
the essentials in hardening copal varnish. It should 
therefore only be applied during cloudy weather 
when the atmosphere is surcharged with moisture. 
For indoor work its drying is facilitated by hanging 
about the room cloths saturated in water The only 
change which takes place in the composition of the 
lacquer in drying at ordinary temperatures is the 
slow absorption of oxygeil, which is attributed to 
an obscure chemical reaction depending on the 
presence of a compound of manganese with a 
pioteid-like substance. 

Red varnish is obtained by the admixture in 
certain proportions of wood oil and cinnabar ; 
yellow, by the admixture of wood oil and powdered 
orpiment. 

The export in 1916 was pels 15,619, value 
Tls 788,658 

VARO, FRANCISCO, a Dmninican missionary 
who reached China in 1654 He was the author of 
the first Grammar of Chineee printed in China, it 
was printed at Canton in 1703, the title being 
Arte dt la Lenqm^ mandarim The work is 
extremely rare Fourmont/s Graiimatica Duplex 
was, according to RfMUSAT, merely a Latin trans- 
lation of Varo’s grammar. 

VASILIEV, VASILI PAVLOVITCH, was 

born in 1818, end died in Petrograd in 1900 
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Joining the Bussian Church Mission at Peking he 
spent eleven years in that city in fatudy In 1851 
he became Prolessor of Chinese and Manchu in 
Kazan University, and was transferred in 1855 to 
Petrograd. His most important book was on 
Buddhism, and it has been translated, into French 
and German , his writings are all in Russian A 
list of them may be found in the T*‘oung Pao, 1900 

VEGETARIAN SOCIETY, ft cAVt sjt 
chao. A very large society, bound to lite long 
abstinence from meat The general! idea is to 
gain happiness now and the paradise of the 
West hereafter, or at least to be re-incarnatod 
as a rich man The Society was founded in the 
T’ang dynasty It was membeih of this oi some 
similar association who weie lesponaible foi the 
Kiicheng Massacre (<y. <> ) m 1895 See Pool 

Sonet if j Secret Sects. 

VERBIEST, FERDINAND, « fill d Nan 

Huai- fan, a Jesuit piiest, boin at Pi them, Belgium, 
October 29, 1623 With Martini, Coupllt and 
others he started for Cihina fiom Genoa in 1656, 
but was captuied by a Fiench corsiau in the 
Mediterranean, and alter being lansomed had to 
make a new stait The voyage was lull of suffering, 
but he icached Macao in July, 1658, and the next 
year was able to enter China He was sent to 
Hsian fu, but hi>f» really mibsionaiy life was \eiy 
short, for he was in\ited to Peking by the Einperoi 
Shun Chih and reached the capital m 1660 He 
became assistant to P Schall with right of ‘succes- 
sion The purely astronomical woik was attended 
to by ScHALU himself, while Verbiest assisted him , 
Magalhaens attended to writings, drawings, etc , 
and Bugijo did laboratory work 

In 1664, alter the death of Shun Chih and 
under four Regents, the four piiests were accused 
by Yang Kuang-hsien, who had been humiliated 
and replaced by Schall Schall, as a mandarin, had 
better treatment, but the others were kept in chains 
from November 16, 1664, till April 15, 1665 They 
were then condemned, Schall to be torn to death 
with pincers {tenatlU vi/), the others to be beaten 
and banished, while 24 missionaries brought in from 
the country weie sent to Canton Happily a series 
of earthquakes occurred, and as a consequence the 
three were set at liberty, but Verbiest refused to 
accept release unless Schall were also set free A 
fire in the palace decided the regents that Schall 
also must be let go, but he died a year or so later, 
August 15, 1666, without being reinstated in his 
office Verbiest and his two companions were 
retained in Peking, suffering many mortifications 

When K'ang Hsi began to take the reins into 
his own hands, he first tested Veebiest’s mathema- 
tics severely with repeated trials; then arrested 
YANd and made Verbiest director of the Observ- 


atory, February 1669. The Jesuits felt their 
position precarious till about 1676, but K‘ang Hsi 
grew more satisfied and friendly year by year; he 
sat alone with Verbiest every day studying Euclid 
and astronomy. Verbiest himself studied Manchu 
and wrote a grammar of that language. 

On a great rebellion taking place, Verbiest was 
oi'dered first to repair some old cannon, then to 
make some new ones , which he did very effectively 
He wrote a book in Chinese on the art, but no 
copies are known to be extant The emperor, in 
acknowledgment of his services, honoured him with 
a visit 

In 1671 the mibsionaiies at Canton were allowed 
bo leturn to theu’ work, and two more were brought 
to Peking, a third, P. Pereyra, being added later 
Verbiest escaped trouble over the contiovensy about 
rites , but he had his own contioversy with Pereyra 
He saw the gradual decline of Portuguefee power 
and induced the Fiench King to send out French 
Jesuits, while Pereyra, being Portuguese, looked 
at things differently He was also the object of 
envy and calumniation because of his mandaiin rank 
and kis official work, and had to write thrice to the 
]*ope to justify hxs mathematics as really missionary 
work 

He had the honour and fatigue of accompanying 
the emperoi on one of his great hunting expeditions, 
which were more correctly military manoeuvres. 
Two letters from Verbiest as well as one from 
Pereyra describing their experiences in these hunt- 
ing trips are given in English in the Hakluyt 
Society^ volume. History of the twi Tartar Con- 
(fiuerors of China, 

He w’as used os the intermediary between the 
Court and all foreign visitors It cannot be sup- 
posed that in this office he favoured the Dutch, 
because of their Calvinism, but he was better to the 
Russians because, in his fear for the one small door 
of Macao, he hoped a land route for missionaries 
might be practicable 

He was ^perseded by Pereyra in his ecclesi- 
a««tical office, but did not live to know it He died 
on January 28, 1688, and had a princely funeral 
His grave is near to Ricci’s 

King Albert of Belgium recently spoke of him 
as “the greatest missionary in China of the 17th 
century “ 

He was the author of many works in Chinese 
Abbe Carton gives the titles of 39 books in SociH^ 
cV Emulation four VHistoire et les Antiquiiis de la 
Elnndre occuhnfnle, Bruges, 1830, No 1 

Bosmans * Ferdinand Verbiest; Txiuvain, 1912 

VERMICELLI. See Beaus. 

VERMILION, yin chu fR is made of fine 
cinnabar, which has been purified by sublimation, 
and is collected in crystale of a bright violet red; 
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It 10 powdered between two etones turned by hand, 
mixing a very little water at the time The eticky 
masB 10 then put into pure water, and trequently 
levigated, decanted, and finally dried on heated 
tiles or in the sun, when it is sifted for packing. 
It IS used m making Chinese led ink, for painting 
on poicelain and wood, and lor colouring candles 
and paper. 

TUe trade is now veiy small 'J'he export in 
1916 was pels 70, value Tts. 18,667 

Williams , Commtraal Ouide; Hosie . Itrport 
on South China^ 1907. 

VERMILION PENCIL, fJItlE chuv^, decrees 
ot special importance given under tlie sovereign’s 
own hand were written in red. 

VICARIATS-APOSTOLIC. These aie bishop 
lies formed by the Pope lor tlie evangelization ol 
distant lands and kept undei his immediate juiiS' 
diction The bishops ( Vicars-apostolic) are nom- 
inatcid by the I'lopaganda. 

To satisfy Poitugal Alexandlu XllI cieatcd 
the dioceses ol Peking and Nanking in 1690, but in 
1696 Innocent XII reduced the aieas ot all three 
dioceses, including Macao, and announced his 
intention to entiust all the le.st ot China to 
Apostolic Vicars 

Accordingly liom that date we have tlie 
following Vicaiiats apostolic with some Apostolic 
Prefectuies and Missions The list gives the dates 
ol cieation, the Congi*egation to which the woik is 
entrusted and the numboi oi bishops, etc , who have 
been appointed from the beginning 

1 — Amoy, founded in 1883 by sepaiation fiom 
Fukien Included Formosa, (-h‘uan chou and Chang 
chou til'l 1915, when Formosa was detached and 
three Fukien prefectuies substituted Spanish 
Do mw icon There have been 5 bishops 

2 — Shansi and Shen&i Fionct^can Separated 
from Peking in. 1696. 17 bishop.s The two pio- 
vinoes were separated formally, as they had some 
times been m fact, in 1844. 

3 — N Shansi Franciscan Shansi and Shensi 
were separated in 1844 , Shansi was divided into two 
Vicariats m 1890 8 bishops 

4 — S, Shansi Franctscan Separated fiom 
N Shansi in 1890 3 bishops 

6 — N Shantung. Franciscan Separated from 
Peking in 1839, and divided in 1885 and' 1894 
6 bishops 

6 — S Shantung Steyl Mission Made into a 
Vioariat in 1885 2 bishops 

7. — ^E. Shantung Franciscan Separated from 
N Shantung m 1894 2 bishops 

8 — Central Shensi Franciscan Shensi and 
Shansi were divided in 1844, Kansu was cut off from 
Shensi in 1878, S Shensi in 1887 and N. Shensi in 
1911. 9 bishops. 


9 — S. Shensi. Seminary S Peter and S, Paid 
of Uonm Sepaiated from Shensi in 1887. 3 bishops 

10 — N Shensi. Fianctscan Separated in 1911 
liom the Vicariat ol N. Shensi which then took the 
ndiiie of Centiai Shensi 1 bishop 

11 — Fukien Dommimn Sepaiated from the 

diotese of Nanking in 1696 Fiom 1718 to 1838 
Iviangsi and Chekiang were united with it It 
included Formosa The Vicai idt*apostohc of Amoy 
with Foimosa was detached from it iii 1883 and 
three other prefectuies in 1913 18 bishops. 

12 — S. Honan Franciscan, S. Honan was 
separated from Nanking diocese in 1814 and 
entrusted at first to the Lazarists, then to the 
Seminary of Milan in 1869, and now to the 
Fianciscaiis 6 bishops 

13 — N Honan (Fofcujn Missions of Mdan)y was 
sepaiated from Honan from 1882 till 1885 and had 
2 bishops 

14 - -W Honan (Foreiyn Missions of Parma) 
Sepaiated from 8 Honan in 1906 as an Apostolic 
Prefecture, and made a Vicanat-apoetohc m 1911 
1 bishop 

15 — Hongkong Sem of Foreign Missions at 

Milan Created as a Prefecture in 1841 and made 
a Vicariat in 1874 7 bishops 

16 — Hu Kuan g Piopaganda, — mostly Francis 
tans Separated from Nanking, 1696, a Vicanat 
It was afterwards administered with Sshch'uan, 
then leunited with Shensi and Shansi in 1762 The 
\ icariat was re-establishedi in 1838 separate from 
Shenisi In 1856 Hunan war* separated from Hupei 
10 bishops 

17 — S« Hunan Franciscan Hunan was separat* 
ed from II u Kuang in 1856 and made a Vicariat 
This was divided in 1879 5 bishops 

18 — N Hunan Avgustininn Separated from 

Hunan in 1879 6 bishops 

19 — E Hupei Franciscan Separated from 

Hunan m 1856 and divided into three Vicanats in 
3670 4 bishops 

20 — N W Hupei Franciscan Made in 1870 
by dividing Hupei 7 bishops 

21 — S W Hupei Franciscan Made in 1870 
by the division of Hupei 4 bishops 

22 — (Mission) Ih Schevt Mission Separated 

fiom Kansu and made an indepentdent Mission in 
1888 2 Sujieriors 

23 — N Kansu. Schent Mission Created by 
separation from Shensi, 1878 Ko-ko-nor is under 
its jurisdiction 2 bishops 

24 — (Prefecture of) S Kansu Scheut Mission, 
Separated fiom Kansu, 1905 1 Apostohc-prefect 

24 — Kiangnan Jesuit Constituted in 1856, 
on the suppression of Nanking. Includes Kiangsu 
and Anhui 7 bishops. 

26. — N. Kiangsi Lazar ist, Kiangsi was separated 
I from Nanking in 1696, then (1718*1838) united to 
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Fukien, tben made a Vicanat in 1846, and divudied 
m 1879 and 1985. It waa confided to Lazariste in 
1836, 15 bishops. 

27. — S, Kiangsi. Lazartst, Separated from 
Kiangsi m 1879. 3 bishops. 

28 — E. Kiangsi. Lazar lU. Created- in 1885 

2 bishops. 

29. — ^Kien ch*aiig. Foreign Mtsetons, Parts 
Created 1910. 1 bishop 

30. — Kuangsi. Foreign Missions of Pans* Created 

in 1875 11 Apostolic-prefects 

31. — (Prefecture of) Kuangtung Foreign 

Missions, Detached from Macao in 1858 7 

Apostolic-prefects. (Now the V -A g of Canton 
and Swatow) 

32. — Kueichou. Foreign Mitsions Created 1696, 
then joined to Ssuch'uan, then establiushed anew 
in 1846. 22 bishops 

33 — S. Manchuria Foreign Missions All beyond 

the Great Wall was separated from the diocese of 
Peking in 1838, Mongolia was separated from 
Manchui'ia in 1840, and Manchuria was divided in 
1898 8 bishops. 

34 — N Manchuria Foreign Missions Separated 
from Manchuria in 1898. 1 bishop 

35 — Central Mongolia Scheut Mission Mon- 
golia was made a Vicariat in 1840, then had several 
pro-vicars and was again a Vicanat in 1874 It was 
divided into three Vicanats in 1883 Central 
Mongolia includes the north and north-west 7 
bishops, etc. 

35 — w Mongolia (Ortos) Scheut Mission, 
Created in 1883 by division of Mongolia 3 bishops. 

37 — Mongolia Scheut Mission Created in 
1683 by division of Mongolia 2 bishops 

38 — W. Ssfich^uan Foreign Missions Created 

in 1696 The province was divided into two 
Vicanats in 1855 26 bishops. 

39— E Ssfich'uan Foreign Missions. Formed 
ir 1858 by the division of Ssfich'uan It was divided 
again m 1860 4 bishops. 

40 — S Ssfich^uan Foreign Missions Created 

in 1860 4 bishops 

41 — ^E Chekiang Lazarxst Separated from 

Nanking in 1696, it was joined to Fukien in 1718 
In 1838 Chekiang and Kiangsi were made a Vicariat, 
and Kiangsi was detached in 1846 Chekiang was 
divided into two in 1910 12 bishops 

42. — W. Chekiang Lazanst Created 1910. 
1 bishop 

43 — N. Chihli. Lazatist Formed in 1856, when 
the diocese of Peking was suppressed and the pro- 
vince divided into three Vicariats Portions have 
been since detached. 8 bishops 

44 . — S B Chihli. Jesuit. Formed ip 1856 
4 bishops. 

45. — -W. Chihli. Lazarist Formed in 1856. 
6 bishops. 


46 — N E Chihli Lazanst, Separated from 

N Chihli in 1899 1 bishc^. 

47 — Central Chihli Lazarist, Separated from 

N Chihli, 1910. 1 bishop. 

48 —Maritime Chihli. Lazarist, Formed in 1912 
and including only one prefecture, — ^Tientsin fu. 
1 bishop. 

49. — Tibet Foitign Missions In the 17th 
century there was an Apostolic-Prefecture, attached 
in 1820 to Agra The Vicariat of Lhasa was 
established in 1846, divided into two prefectures 
and re-established in 1857 The episcopal residence 
is at Tachienlu 7 bishops. 

50 — ^Yunnan Foreign Missions Detached from 
Nanking, 1696, then joined to Ssfich*uan from 1781 
to 1840, and then re-established 18 bishops, etc 
See Congregations 

Db Moidhet • La Hiirarchie CathoUque; 
Planchet . Les Missions de Chxnt^ 1917 

VINAYA SCHOOL of Chinese Buddhism. See 
Lu Tmng, 

VISCOUNT. See Nohilitg 

VISDELOU, CLAUDE DE, g) • Xitx Ying, 
a Jesuit Father born in 1656 in liiittany. He 
reached China in 1687, being one of the first five 
Ficncli Jesuits sent Uieie by Louis XIV. Sent 
Irom Peking to Shansi, poverty forced him after 
two years to go to Nanking After a visit to 
Canton he retained to Peking where he was en- 
trusted with the care of the neophytes His care- 
ful study of Chinese led him to the conclusion that 
hi 3 brethren were wrong in the matter of Chinese 
rites, and on the arrival of the legate de Tovenon 
he laid before him all that he had amassed against 
them In 1708 Clement XI named him Vicar- 
Apostohc of Kueichou and Bishop of Claudiopolis 
He had to be consecrated secretly, in the house 
at Macao where the legate was imprisoned In 1709, 
being foiced by the persecution of his brethren to 
leave China he went to Pondichery, where he died 
November 11, 1737. 

He was a brilliant Chinese scholar and devoted 
bn studies to the history of the races to the north 
of China. His Histoire de la Tartarie did not 
appear till 1780, though written much earlier and 
probably used in the manuscript by Db Guignes in 
his Histoire des Huns. It is a matter of regret that 
his life was not spent in .«uch researches instead of 
having been spoiled by the Hites Controversy (g v.) 

Haveet * La Side chriHenne de S^-ngm-fau, ii, 
p. 338, note } Rfmiisat : Nouveauz ifilanges Asia- 
txques. 

VLADISLAVITCH, SAVVA LUKITCH, 

Bussian ambassador to China in 1725 to announce 
the death of PfstER the Gr^at and the accession of 
Cathbeznb. He was not able after six months' 
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attgotiationi in Peking to do anything, but at 
Kiakhta he concluded the eecond Treaty between 
iha two countries, the Treaty of 1727, sometunes 
called the Vladulaiitch Treaty (q v ). See Baaetan 
Btlationn with China. 

VLADI8LAVITCH TREATY, 1727, between 
China and Bussia, the iBeoond treaty negotiated by 
China with Hussia and with any foreign power. 
It dealt with frontiers, merchants, religioue worship, 
etc It was made at Kiakhta, and takes its name 
from the lUyrican Count, the ambassadior of Ruesia, 
who signed it 

Heutslet ; Trfatifs 

VOLE. See Mundcn. 

VON DER GABELENTZ, HANS GEORG 

Conon, born at Altenburg in Germany in 1840, died 
there in 1893 In 1870 he was made Professor of 
Eaj^t-Asian languages in Leipzig TTniversity, and 
became Processor in Berlin Unnersity in 1889 
His chief work was on Chinese grammar. 


VON KETTLER. See KttUtr. 

VON MdLLENOORFF. See MoUendorfi. 

VON RICHTHOFEN. See Btchikofen. 

VORMELA, {V. negam), a pecnliar polecat- 
like animal, with black underparts, black and white 
face, and a variegated orange-and-brown back. 
It IS found in N. Shensi and< the Ordos See 
MnstduliT 

SowEHBY Journal, N C B R A S , vol. xlvii, 

p 66 

VOWS, h$U yuan, a very common practice 
in case of sickness, etc. The vow may be to give 
soinething to the god or temple, or to do some work 
of merit, such as a pilgrimage or a fast. 

Done BechcrcheB svr Us SuperHitions, p, 342 

VULTURES. Only two species are found in 
Chinn, a remarkable fact, attributed to the paucity 
of cattle and to the fact that the Chinese bury 
their dead See Acetptirts 


W 


WADE, THOMAS FRANCIS, the son of 

Colonel Thomas Wade, C B., was born about 1818, 
entered the army and took part in the first war with 
China He retired as lieutenant in 1847, and became 
Assistant Chinese Secretary. He took part in the 
^Battle ot Muddy B’lat/ being then Vice-Consul at 
Shanghai In 1861 he was made C B and appointed 
Chinese Secretary and Translator to the British 
Legation, and became Minister m 1871 He made 
the Chefoo Convention in 1876, became K C.B in 
1875, retired in 1883 and was made G C M Q. in 
-1889. He was the first Professor of Chinese at 
Cambiidge, being appointed, in 1888, and he presented 
to the University his very extensive and valuable 
collection of Chinese bcx>ks; (see Lxbrartts) He 
diied in 1895. 

As a Chinese scholar he is best known by his 
T%il Brh Chi (q V ), and by the system of romanis- 
ation thereby introduced. A list of his writings 
may be found in the Toung Pao for 1895 

WAGTAILS, See Motacilhdae. 

WAI WU PU, « The Foreign office 
which superseded the Tsung li yamen (g v.) in 1901, 
in accordance with a scheme prepared by W. W. 
Rocxhill, (Special Envoy, U S. A ) and Marquis 
Komuha, (Japanese Envoy), on behalf of the other 


Plenipotentiaries Prince Ching was the first 

President 

WALNUTS, Juglana regia anensw, msi 

Ho Vao Tlujs fruit is a native of N. China and is 
found thei-e in its perfection. The trees grow iii 
orchards, but in mountain valleys where terraces 
have lo be made to give a sufficien>cy of soil they 
gci<erally found single or in small groups. 

The Chinese cannot graft or bud the walnut, 
hence all the trees are seedlings, and the quality of 
the nuts differs very greatly, even in the same 
or<hard. 

A few specimens of the wild walnut may be 
found , leaves and nuts are smaller than in the 
cultivated varieties and the fruit is not so sweet; 
otherwise there is little difference. 

Meyeu Agricultural Explorations^ etc. 

WANG, 3£. See Imperial Titles. 

WANG AN-SHIH, (1021-86), a 

celebrated economist and reformer first became 
known for his independent interpretations of the 
Classics, especially with reference to the land 
question He held office in Chekiang and did much 
to help agriculture, especially by engineering works 
against floods. In 1068 he became prime miiiiiter 
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and head th« office for eighteen yeaxs, inducing the 
emperor to carry out many reforms 

Among his measures were the following. Having 
made a new land-survey he lowered the taicea and 
made them payable in kind He began a scheme 
to benefit commerce by government transportation 
of surplus gram. Government loans at 2% per 
mens repayable after harvest were made to farmers 
An income-tax was levied for public works, instead 
ot farced labour. 

He met with great opposition ; from officials, 
because they objected to his socialistic views, from 
the people, because many reforms seemed to bear 
hardfly on them and because local self-governmont 
had ceased He was dismissed at the end of eighteen 
years, and most of his work was undone 

Fehguson • Wang Journal, N C B 

BAS, vol xKxv. 

WANG CHIH 3EK, the Chinese Rip Van 
Winkle, a Taoist patnaich who is said to have 
lived under the Chin dynasty After awakening 
from his magical sleep, which lasted several 
cer tunes, he devoted himself to the search for 
inimortality, and obtained it 

Giles . Btogta^phical Dictionary 

WANG CH‘UNG, a ^‘heterodox’' philo- 

sopher born m C'hekiang, a d 27, who in spite of 
penuiy acquued a vast amount of learning He 
several times hold office, but his viows pievented 
his gaining favour with his superiors 

He is the boldett of all the Chinese writerp 
both ui thought and expression He doiidied the 
superstitions current in his day ; he denied the pos- 
sibility of the soul being immortal, and freely cnti- 
ciscd, not only Taoist teachings, but even those 
or CoNtucius and MENrius 

His great work, the UDi hnn JHnq^ is not 
itself much known, though given unwilling re- 
cognition in the C'atalogue of Ch*ien Lung, but is 
much quoted by other authors He died in 97, 
just when a friend had recommended him to the 
Emperor, who bestowed a {>ost upon him, which he 
did not live to fill. 

Giles . Ihograjihical Dictionary 

WANG KHAN. See A'eralC 

WANG MANG, 2 Jp, commonly known as 
“the Usurper," was born b c 33 His aunt was 
wife to the Emperor Yuan li of the Han dynasty ; 
and through her influence he attained high office and 
was made Marquis He married his daughter to 
ihp boy-Emperor P*ing Ti, and was himself made 
Duke. He is suspected of poisoning this Emperor, 
and he placed a two-year old successor on the throne 
with himself as Regent. Three yeans later (a.d 9) 
he set this child aside and proclaimed himself 


Emperor After much fighting with insurgents he 
was driven from power and was killed in a revolt 
of his own troops, a.d. 23. 

WANG PA, S' At forgtt eight. The ‘eight' 
are the eight cardinal virtues . MieA piety, brotherly 
love, faithfulness, sincerity, propriety, uprightness, 
moderation anid> modesty To forget all the eight 
w to be very bad indeed, and ‘eight-forgetter’ is 
one of the worst terms of reviHement in the language. 
The name is for some reason given to the tortoise, 
ajid the characters (or the figure of a tortoise) are 
often seen on walls, where the meaning is ‘commit 
no nuisance ' The term is found as early as a.d 500 
Other explanations are also given. 

WANG PO. Siee Whampoa 

WANG SHOU-J^N. See Wang Yang-ming 

WANG YANG-MING £ |S 89, the latest of 

tlie Conhicidii philosophers, was born in 1472, in 
the 8th year ot the Ming Emperoi, Ch'eng Hua, 
Hi*, name was Shou Jan but his disciples 

called him Yang ming, from a grotto of that name 
near his home in Chekiang, where he had built 
himself a houAO lie was ot a high and ancient 
official family, an ancestor of his having been a 
general in the time of the Western Chin dynasty 
Another ancestor, who was serving the first Ming 
Emperor, was killed in the exercise of his duties, 
by the aboiigincs in Kuangtung province. His father, 
Wang Hua, was vice-president of the Lcard of 
Bites, and also held other offices Wang Yang-ming 
became a C'/iu )ni at twenty one, seven years later 
ho became a ('hm fihihj and somewhat later a Hanhn^ 
when he was given office At thirty he was a Pro- 
vnicidl Judge He was at fir^t much given to 
Taout piacticee, but gave them up as “humbugging 
and not in accoi dance with the true way " From 
the age of thirty-four he began to attract disciples 
by his 1 ‘e-inteip-ietation of the Confucian doctrines 
He had already held many offices when in 1507 he 
was degraded, and sent to Kueichow m an inferior 
post through having offended a powerful eunuch. 
Id is a pleasing touch that while in Kueichow, when 
all his followers fell ill, Wang Yang-ming, though 
hourly expecting that the eunuch would work his 
death, busied himself with chopping wood, carrying 
water and cooking for his sick attendants, besides 
singing to them and telling them stories to beguile 
their sorrow' After four years he was restored to 
favour, anid filled many posts both civil and military 
With conspicuous success , he was governor of 
several Provinces, and received many honours 

When he was fifty-one he was accused to the 
Throne of heteiodoxy, but no action of importance 
was taken. 

He died in 1528, and was buried at Hungch‘i, 
ten miles from Hangchow, 
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He was canonized in 1667 as % IjS WAn Cb'£kq^ 
and m 1585 the Emperor Wam Li ordered that his 
sacrifice m the Cunfudan tempfles should follow 
that of Confucius. 

His views differ so widely from those of 
Chu Hsi that he is regarded as heterodox^ but 
especially oi late years, he has been much studied 
both by Chinese and Japanese His re-interpretation 
01 the classics is remarkable for its lofty idealism, 
as compared with the realism of Chu Hsi, and his 
irsistence on the intuitive nature of knowledge, the 
oumipresence of mind, and the correlation of know- 
ledge to action, may yet provide a new point of 
departure in the development of Chinese thought 

His biography and part of his works have been 
translated into English by Henke 

Henke : The Phtloeophy of Wang Yang^mmg 
(1916) 

WANG YING-LIN, (ad 1223-1296) 

A native of Chekiang and a voluminous writer, his 
most important work being Yu Hat 5 , a large 

er cyclopaedia 

He IS also regarded generally as the author of 
the San-tzu Chtng, (q v.) 

WAN KUO KUNG PAO ]i( ^ ^ or 

of the Times^ was a weekly penodicall started by 
Dr. Young J Allen m 1868 and continued by him 
for about 15 years In 1888 the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge 
resuscitated it as a monthly magazine, undertaking 
the financial and business responsibilities, while 
Dr Allen edited it It must not be confused with 
a dai'ly by the same name started by the Peking 
Eeform Club in 1895 and suppressed early in 1896, 
which reproduced many of Dr T. Richaud’s 
articles During the Reform movement in 1896, the 
S D K montiily reached a circulation four tunes 
large as it had been in 1894, and in 1898 a re- 
former proposed to the Emperor that it should be 
mode the Government organ. The boycott against 
American goods in 1902 seriousiy affected its 
circulation, and after Dr Allen’s death in May 
1907, it was continued only to the end of the year, 
a weekly called the Ta T'ung Pao taking its place. 

WAN Li CH'ANG Ch4nG. See Great Weil. 

WAPITI, JBEi met lu, ‘horse deer’; a large 
deer, intermediate in form between the Red deer 
of Europe and the Wapiti or so-called Elk of 
America. See Cervtdce, 

So WEBBY : Fur and Feather in North China; 
Wallace ; The Big Game of Central and Western 
China. 

WARD, FREDERICK, ihe creator of The 
Ever- victorious Army, was born m 1828 at Salem, 
Mass. He led a rough, adventorous life and saw 
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a good deal of fighting. He came to Shanghai when 
the power of the T‘ai P‘ing rebels had declined, 
though they were still masters of Hangchow and 
Soochow, besides resisting siege in Nanking. Ward 
proposed to the Shanghai merchants that he should 
capture Sung-kiang thfL, the prefectural city of 
Shanghai. The contract being made, he proceeded 
to enlist about one hundred foreigners; the port 
was at the time crowded with shipping, and the 
Anglo-French expedition against China was acting 
from Shanghai , hence, among discharged sailors or 
deserters from navy or army it was not difficult to 
get recruits, but of course the foreign authorities 
were not in favour of such action. He had 
BmtGEviNE (<2^.v.) for his lieutenant 

The first attack on Sung-kiang failed and the 
surviving foreigners were disbanded ; a second 
attack, with a smaller force of Manilamen, 
succeeded He then made two disastrous attempts 
to take Ch*ing-p‘u, and was himself severely 
woundied He got into great trouble with foreign 
authorities, who still wished to remain neutral, and 
who did not want encouragement to be given to 
desertion ; and he was even in prison for a time. 

At last he and Burgevine decided to employ no 
more foreigners but to discipline natives, a plan 
to which the Chinese readily agreed By the end 
of January, 1862, he had a force of 8,000 drilled 
Chinese under ten foreign officers These had some 
successes, and when the rebels broke the agreement 
which kept them thirty miles from Shanghai, and 
English and French joined the Imperialists in 
resisting them, Ward’s force co-operated with the 
foreign troops After the first great victory the 
Bntisb naval and military authorities reported very 
favourably on Ward’s force, and an Imperial decree 
designated it ‘The Ever- victorious Army * Ward 
with this army then did a great deal of fighting, 
but for some time it was always with the support 
of foreign troops He was mortally wounded in 
attacking Tzfi Ki and died within the day at 
Nmgpo He left instructions as to the carrying 
on of his work, and asked to be buried in the court 
of the Confucian Temple at Sung-kiang ; this extra- 
ordinary request was granted, ajid very high honour 
was shewn to the dead. 

WATCH-TOWERS, supposed to have been 
erected by the Mongols as signal towers, extend 
from Peking to Shanhaikwan and into Manchuria. 
Other towers, found along the foot-hills in the 
Western Hills, are supposed* to have been erected 
for protection against hill-robbers. 

WATER-CLOCK. See Clepsydra. 

WATTERS, THOMAS, was born in Ireland 
in 1840 and died in London, January 10, 1901. Fa 
was appointed a student-interpreter in the Britiah 
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Consular Service in 1663 and was Consul in various 
ports until 1896 when he retired. He was interested 
in botany and discovered ^uite a number of new 
species or varieties. But he is especially known as a 
student of Buddhism. His works are as follows . — 

Lao A Study %n Chinese Philosophy (1870) ; 
A Guide to the 'PabUts in the Temple of Confucius, 
(1879); Essays on the Chinese Language, (1889); 
Stories of Everyday Life in China, (1896); besides 
many articles in reviews, etc. His work On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels in India appeared posthumously, 
1904. 

BnaxscKKUiDER . History of European Botanical 
Discoveries, Cordiee . T'oung Pao, 1901, p 92. 

WAX INSECT. See Wax, White. 

WAX, VEGETABLE, is produced from the 
fruit of a tree of the Bhus order, the substance 
being formed between the kernel and the outer skin 
of the seed, and in its crude form is of greenish 
tinge The foreign firms deal in this article under 
the name of green vegetable tallow and consider it 
a variety of the ordinary white vegetable tallow. 
The Chinese, however, distinguish it by the name 
ol ch*i^yuil^ iAi from vegetable tallow, whx'h they 
call p*i-yu A <uid which is found in the form of 
a coating round the seed of Saptum sapiferum, (see 
Tallow, Vegetable) Vegetable wax is now being 
refined in Hankow and is exported both m its 
refined and’ crude form, but chiefly in the latter 
It has lately come into favour in Europe for candle- 
making^ and a considerable demand for it has sprung 
up. It 18 harder and more wax-hke tlian vegetable 
laUow, and its melting point is higher The trade 
in it seems capable of great expansion, pirovided the 
supply can keep pace with the demand 

The exports of vegetable wax, which were 
33,000 piculs in 1909, worth Tls. 293,000, fell in the 
following years ; but 44,000 piculs were exported in 
1614, which included 7,000 piculs from Ichang and 
Shasi. The export in 1916 was pels. 7,725, value 
Tls. 87,419. 

Hankow Customs Report, 1909. 

WAX, WHITE, ^ IK paida. Insect white 
wax is produced by a scale-insect, the Coccus pt4a, 
being deposited on the branches of an aah (Fraxinus 
chtnensts) and of a privet (Ligustrum lucidum, 
A )• H has long been an object of interest in 
Europe, being mentioned as early os 1655 by Martini 
in his Novus Atlas Sinensis* The chief centre of 
thi) industry is Kiating fu, Ssflch'uan, but the 
insects are bred in the Kienchaiig Valley, further 
south-west. Here they develop during the winter 
on the privet. The cone-like scales full of minute 
eggs are removed date in April to the wax districts 
200 miles north-east, by porters who travel in relays 
and make the journey in 6 days, speed being neces- 


sary, especially m warm weather, in order to arrive 
before the insects hatch out. The cones are placed 
on pollarded trees, either ash or privet, where they 
hstch out and after , a moudting period depbsit the 
wax (probably as a protection against enemies) on 
the lower surfaces of the branches The depomt 
continues until the end of August, when the wax is 
gathered, placed in boiling water, and skimmed oS 
the surface on which it floats; it is then moulded 
into cakee. The wax bears a close resemblance to 
spermaceti, but is much harder. It is oolouxUeBs 
and almost odourless, tastelees, brittle, soluble in 
alcohol, and disBolves with great difficulty in 
naphtha It hardens by long immersion in cold 
water It is largely used as a coating for Chinese 
candles, its high melting point (180° F ) rendering 
it useful os a protectMin to the fats and oils 
empHoyed', which melt at 100° F Other uses are, 
to impart a gloss to good paper, to coat pills; to 
polish jade, soapstone, and superior furniture; and 
to give lustre to doth 

The production is 50,000 piculs in a poor year 
aud as much as 100,000 piculs in a very good year 
Most of it remains m Western China, but m 1906 
14,000 piculs weie exported from Chungking down 
the Yangtze. 

Though the best wax is from Ssuoh^uan, it is 
also produced in several other provinces , its range 
.s really from Chihli to Hainam 

The export in 1916 was pda 8,690, valub 
11s 320,386. 

Baber : Report, 1879; Hosie . Three Years in 
If China, Wilson . A Naturalist in W China 

WEASEL. See Musteltdee 

WEAVER-BIRDS. ^ Ploccince 

WEDDELL, JOHN, the commander of an 
expedition to find out the possibilities of trade with 
China It was organized by Sir W Courteenes 
{q V ) and seems to have enjoyed the special favour 
of Charles I. The expedition consisted of four 
ships and two pinnaces, and among other merchants 
on board was Peter Mundy, who wrote a valuable 
journal (See Mundy)* It sailed in April, 1636. 
On reaching Macao it found the Portuguese ready 
to use any means to prevent others than themselves 
from having trade with China; and it found the 
Chinese arrogant, timid, and blustering. Weddell 
was exceedingly bold and forced his way to Canton, 
but it was nearly a century before English trade was 
really establish^ in that city. 

EaMbs : The English in China* 

* WEEGUR, Dr. Edkins’ romanization of the 
name generally written Ouigur or Uighiir. See 
Uighik. 

WEI CHM| B Kt* surrounding rh^ess, often 
called chess by foreigners. Hsiang ch*i, however. 
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ift the game similar to chess, while wet ch't does iK>t 
ref^emhle it. In Japan it is called go-bang^ but, 
again, it ns quite unlike the game known in the 
West by that name. 

It is an ancient game, being first mentioned in 
Chinese writings about b.c. 625, according to 
Edkins ; and it is native in China, It is regarded 
as the noblest of games and is much played by the 
hUratt^ while chess la more in favour with soHdiers. 
It appears a simple game, yet is really most difficult. 

The square board on which it is played is 
divided by eighteen lines each way, making 324 
squares. The play, however, is at the points 
where the lines cut or meet, there are therefore 
361 places 

The ‘men* are round, flat stones, black and 
wffiite, each player beginning with a bagful of one 
cdour. The opponents play alternately, putting a 
stone down on an unoccupied point The object of 
each IS to occupy as much of the board as possible. 
This IS done by making enclosures, the unoccupied 
points in which count to the player as well as the 
occupied ones , or by surrounding and so capturing 
the enemy pieces on the board Hence the name of 
the game 

The description to which the reader is referred 
IS full and dear and illustrated with diagrams 
Bee Chess 

VotncELLi . We%-ch*%^ Journal, N C B R A.S , 

VOl XXVI, 


WEI DYNASTY. One of the Three Kingdoms, 
{q V ). Ihe rulers were as follows. 

Dyn Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 

A.D. A D. 

% ^ Wen Ti 220 3# Si Huang Ch‘u 220 

w ^ Ming Ti 227 :ik iBi T‘ai Ho 227 

ff tit Ch‘ing Lung 233 

jk Vi Ching Ch‘u 237 

JB ^ Fei Ti, 

Wi®* Wang . 240 IE tft Cheng Shih 240 

Fang 

S ap Chia P‘mg 249 


^ ^ Shao Ti ) 

W JH Kao Kuei I 264 jE Sj 254 

W ^ Hsiang Kung j 

“g* W Kan Lu 266 

Jt ^ Yuan Ti 260 jE Si Yuan 260 

j^lfS Hsien Hsi 264 


WEI DYNASTY, NORTHERN, fl IE, 

(House of Toba St A I called Yuan Wei 

W )• ^ Tartar dynasty One of the partial 

d\ nasties of the north during the Epoch of Division 
It became almost as extensive as the Eastern Chin 
which preceded, and Hsiao WIn Ti (471-499) fixed 
its capital at Lo yang. Its capital was at Tu-p*ing 
ch*dng in N. Shansi, the present Ta-t*ung fu, where 


important cave temples still remain to witness to 
the d>niasty*s zeal for Buddhism. 

In 535 it divided' into Eastern and Western, and 
these were soon overcome by N. Ch‘i and N. Chou. 

Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 

a.D. A.n. 

JER^Tao Wu Ti 386 a H Teng Kuo 386 

Ift Huang Shih 396 
T‘ien Hsing 398 
^ li T*ien Tz‘ii 404 
WX ^^Mlng Yuan Ti 409 dt ®t Yung Hsmg 409 
W ^ Sh6n Jui 414 
El Nr T*ai Ch'ang 416 
jicSta T‘ai Wu Ti 424 tt Shih Kuang 424 
Vt M Bbeii Chia 423 
Hg El Yen Ho 432 
* m T‘ai Yen 436 
^ ap T‘ai P‘ing 440 
IE Si Chen Chun 440 
jE 2p Ch^ng P‘ing 462 
Nan-an Wang 462 ^ Ch‘eng P‘ing 452 

JClRfl^Wen Ch'^ng Ti 462 » » Hsmg An 452 
91 jib Hsmg Kuang 454 


* ® T‘ai An 465 

j|D ^ Ho P‘ing 460 

Hsien Wen Ti 466 5^ T'len An 466 
& Huang Hsmg 467 
Hsiao W6nTi 471 «£ ft Yen Hsmg 471 
T^m Ch'engMmg 476 

* m T‘ai Ho 477 


JltRlfrHsuanWuTi 500 » M Chmg Ming 500 

iE tk Cheng Shih 604 

V Yung P‘ing 508 
Jg S Yen Ch'ang 512 

Hsiao Ming Ti 616 Hsi P‘ing 516 

m m Shen Kuei 517 

in St Cheng Kuang 619 

# g Hsiao Ch‘ang 525 

Wang 528 R ft Wu T‘ai 528 

Hsiao Chuang 

Ti 528 ft ft Chien I 628 

jjt ® Yung An 528 

E ft Keng Hsmg 529 

ftftSTung-haiWang 530 ft W Chien Ming 630 

®R!4frChiehMmTi 631 Vft Chin T‘ai 631 

5t3E3EAn-ting Wang 631 Ip 9k Chung Hsmg 531 

Hsiao Wu Ti 532 * S T‘ai Ch'ang 532 

^ ft Yung Hsing 532 

^ ft Yung Hsi 532 

WESTERN WEI DYNASTY 

Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 

A.P. A 

Ti 635 Ta T‘ung 635 

^ Ti Ch‘in or 

n ^ Fei Ti 552 

JP~^KungTi 664 
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EASTERN WEI DYNASTY. 

Dyn. Titld Accession Keign Title Adopted 

A,I>. A.D. 

Hsiao CJiing Ti 634 5 ^ T*ien P^ing 634 
^ ^ Yuan Hsiang 638 
SSIQ Hsing Ho 639 
gt & Wu Ting 643 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. The native 
system is chaotic, not because taels and catties are 
less sensible than grams and kilograms, but because 
there is no absolute weight or measure in China 
Relatively aiU taels may contain sixteen Itang 
(though this is only generally true), and every foot 
or ch'th may have ten inches or ts'un, but the taed 
or foot varies greatly in different trades and in 
different localities. 

In 1889 Mr Morse collected information from 
all parts of China, and published valuable tables in 
the N.C.B R A S Journal. They shew that the 
catty, for example, vanes between 4 ounces avoir- 
dupois for tea in Peking and 40 40 ounces avoir- 
dupois for coal in Honan. Other weights and mea- 
sures show similar variations (See Mou) It does 
not seem to be of much use therefore to give a 
Table of Weights and Measures. 

At the ports, where trade is done with 
foreigners, it has been necessary to iix certain 
weights and measures by treaty. 

The Republic on January 6, 1915, passed a law, 
4E reforming weights and measures by in- 

troducing the metric system ( ^ and ^ Jf / side 
by side with the native system. The law should 
have come into force in the capital on October 1, 
1916, but the time was extended to January 1, 1917. 
It seems, however, to be a dead letter. It is given in 
fiil'l by Planchet 

Planchet • Missions de Chine ^ 1917 , Journal * 
N C B R A S , voJ xxiv, Currency and Measures 
in China, Morse Trade and Administration of 
China, China Year Book. 

WEIHAIWEI a Territory leased to 

Great Britain by a treaty dated July 1, 1898 It 
lies on the northern coast of Shantung, in lat 
37® 30* N. and long 122®., 10* E , and comprises the 
Bay of Weihaiwei, all the islands m the bay, and a 
strip of land ten miles wide along the whoile coast- 
line of the bay. The area of the Territory is 
283 sq. miles. Great Britain has also rights, 
including that of fortification, over all the coast 
region east of the meridian 121® .40*. 

The bay is six miiles wide and three or four 
deep; it is sheltered by an island, Liukung tao 
SI ^ JE , two miles long, lying across the entrance 
and making two passages into the harbour. The 
mainland is hilly, and includes ranges named 
Fitzgerald Range, Seymour Range, Farquharson 
Range and Macdonald Range. The last, which is 


the furthest south, has the highest peak in the 
lerntory, 1,589 ft. 

The south-western comer of Liukung tao and 
the northern shore of Narcissus Bay, which lies 
opposite, are the centre of foreign activity; Port 
Edward, the administrative capital, lies in Narcissus 
Bay, and Weihaiwei, the insignificant native city, 
lies a mile west of the bay. 

The climate is considered exceUent, though the 
winter cold is very severe. The average annual 
ram-ialil is 19.2 inches. 

Sir J. Hope Grant visited the bay in 1860, when 
seeking a suitable place for the British forces of 
the Expedition ; but he decided that the accommod- 
ation was insufficient. 

Weihaiwei came into prominence m 1895, when 
the Japanese assaultedi it by land and sea, destroyed 
Admiral Ting*s damaged squadrons and received 
the surrender of the forts and remnant of the fleet 
on February 12 Ting committed suicide at once 
alter surrendering Japanese troops remained in 
the place for three years pending payment of the 
stipulated indemnity; but in 1898, Russia having 
Inched Port Arthur and Germany having seized 
Kiaochow, Great Britain took over Weihaiwei “for 
as long a period as Port Arthur remains in the 
occupation of Russia “ 

It remained under the joint administration of 
the War Office and the Admiralty till 1901, Sir A 
Dcrward being Commissioner, it was then put 
under the Colonial Office and Sir James H Stewart 
Lockhart, k c m g arrived as Commissioner in 
May, 1902 He still holds that post in 1917. 

The British Government has never developed 
the place for naval purposes, and in the consequent 
uncertainty as to its future it has not developed 
much commercially. It is however of much value 
as a sanatorium for the navy, as a health resort for 
Shanghai residents and others, and as an educational 
centre 

An interesting episode in the history of the 
Territory was the formation of The Chinese 
Regiment, [q v ) 

Johnston : Lion and Dragon in North China; 
Bluce-Mitford • The Territory of Wei-Hcd-Wei, 

WEIMAR MISSION. See General Protestant 
Missionary Society, 

WEI, STATE OF «, a smaill feudal Chou State 
lying west of Lu and north-west of Sung, between 
the Yellow River as it then was and now is, with its 
capital at Wei-hui fu. The fief wae given by WAn 
Wang to one of his sons with the title of Marquis 

which was changed to that of Duke ii' in 
B c. 770 Confucius stayed twice in Wei and it 
was from there that he was recalled to Lu afteif 
his fourteen years of wandering. The State became 
dependent on Wei f| about b.c. 400 and was des- 
troyed at the rise of the Ch*in dynasty. 
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WEIf STATE OFj R, sometimes written 
Ngwei, which is probably nts original pronunciation 
and which distinguishes it from the State of Wei 
IE . One of the Three Chin, — the three States into 
which Chin ff was divided in b c 451. The other 
two were Han and Chao; they were recognized as 
separate States by the Emperor in b.c. 403. The 
Bub'iief of this name was granted by Chin somte 
two centuries earlier, the capital being later fixed 
at Ta Liang, which is in K*ai'fSng fu ; hence when 
it became an independent State it was sometimes 
called the State of Liang It included parts of the 
present Chihli, Honan, Shansi and Shensi It was 
one of the Seven Martial States and it provudted 
one of the Four Leaders who delayed the final con- 
quest of the Empire by Ch'in. Chang I, the 
political adventurer, was a native of Wei Mencius 
visited King Hui of Liang or Wei in b c 320, and 
their conversations are given as the first Book in 
Mencius The State waa destroyed by Ch*in in 
B c 225, after Han aiidl Chao had been already 
eAtmguished. 

Tschepe Ilxstotre des Trots Royaumes Han, 
Wet et Tchao; Hiuth • The Ancient History o^f 
China 

YANG, a reformer in the Ch‘in ^ 

State who died a c 355. He belonged to the ruling 
family of Wei but terved Ch*in ami made it great 
He was made Prince of Shang 08^" > on the death 
of Puke Hsiao m. his patron, the next ruler killed 
him and alil his lamily For hia reforms see Giles* 
Btotjraphtcal Dictionary, 2296. 

WEN CHANG, ^ St, an essay formerly re- 
quiied in examinations The value of tins kind of 
study was out of all pioportion to the time it 
required It may be compared with the making of 
Latin verse by the ordinary English schoolboy 

It was frequently refen'ed to as the A fiS! Si 
pa lu wen, eight legged essay, because divided into 
eight heads m a very artificial manner Sentences 
of four and six characters came alternately, and 
each set of ten characters was antithetical Style 
alone was considered, the matter might be mone 
commonplace or even nonsense 

It was condemned by Chang Chih-tung in his 
Chilian hsueh p'ten (j2.u.) and was finally abolished 
m 1898. 

W^N CH‘ANG. See TFen-/i. 

WENCHOW a- Treaty Port opened by the 
Chefoo Convention in 1877. It is in Chekiang 
province, twenty miles up the river O'u, in lat 
27® . 18* 4** N. and long 120°>.38‘ 28“ E There 
is no foreign settlement, the Customs being outside 
the north wall, and the Consulates and residences 
being on the island Chiang Hsin Ssfi ft 45* ^ 
opposite the city. This island is also called Two 
Pagodas Island (j.u.) and Conquest Island. 


The population is estimated at 100,000, the 
foreign population being only o55da]s and mission- 
aries The people are described as lethargic and 
unenterprising, but they have frequently engaged 


m riots 

Net Foreign Imports 
Net Chinese „ 
Exports 


1915 1916 

1,143,772 1,230,047 
963,954 785,109 

1,291,262 1,490,167 


Total Hk.Tls 3,396,988 3,605,313 

WEN HSIEN T*UNG K*AO See 

Let Shu 

WEN Li, jC 3- Wen It in the sense of book 
or classical language in contrast with the spoken 
language, especially Kuan hua (*|r |8), finds no re- 
cognition in Chinese lexicography Therefore its 
definition as the **claesical style, or style of com- 
position,** in such dictionaries as Giles, Wiluams, 
etc , 16 without authority Indeed the phrase itself 
hardly finds a recognition in Chinese The P‘ci ITcn 
Yun Fu M Jfl) does mention it, but not in any 

sense as refernng to language The two words come 
together m the Chung Yung (i|iR) Chap. 31; 

* ‘Accomplished, distinctive, 
concentrative and searching, fitted to exercise dis- 
crimination “ From Dr. Leggb*8 translation it will 
be evident that it is not a combined phrase but two 
distinct words, each with a meaning This must 
be maintained in spite of the fact that some would 
take h as qualifying wen 

Comparative references are found. The ft Jg 
says, “His argument is more weighty than his 
language, but your language is superior to your 
thought When language excels principle ( R) 
there is danger of a fall ’* 

Rifkat* »» « a. HANYu(«fr) 

“Words are the perfection ot sound, and the wen 
words are the perfection of words *’ 

The foiegoing suggests that in ancient times the 
wntten and the spoken languages were identical 
People wrote as they spoke : and very many of the 
classical phrases found in the Cu hua (i g) 
of certain localities may be a relic of this ancient 
identity 

The term Wen h is now in constant use, never- 
theless, especially among foreigners, to denote the 
Chinese literary style, which differs in degrees of 
conciseness on obscurity, and hence is sometimes 
divided into “high** and “low** Win li. 

Works in colloquial or mandarin, largely pro- 
duced by missionaries for the common people, are 
scorned by the literati See Grammars; Win chang. 

wIn SHU, a Bodhisattva. See Mariju^srL 

wIn ti, 3fce, the god of Literature, also 
named W£k ch‘anq ti ckun 2K fi R - One ol 
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the eauunical divimtiee, wottshipped officiaUy 
tbroaghout China on the Srd day of the 2txd moon 
and on an auspicioue day in the 8th moon, with 
sacrifices He was once probably a living man of 
the T‘ang period named Chang, who lived in Ss<i 
Chilian He is supposed to have been re-incarnated 
many times, and was deified in the Yuan dynasty 
(1314 A.D ) But he is also the inhabitant of the 
constellation Vrm Ma^or^ and the part of that 
constellation which the Chinese call K'uti e Ls also 
worshipped as god of Literature, and m every State 
temple to WfiN ti there will also be found a 
representation of the K'uei star (K^un hsmg) The 
place of the latter in the heavens is mdacated by 
putting his image in a tower, (whether m connection 
with the W£n Ti temple or independent), called 
K'uet hsmg lou IBJEltf. These two ideas of the 
deity are inextncably mingled See K‘uet Hstng 

Mayers . N CM U A B Journal, 1869, Dore . 
Jiecherches sur Ics Superstitions en Chine, vd vi, 
p 29 

WERNER, EDWARD THEODORE CHAL- 
MERS, was born in New Zealand in 1864 and 
entered the China Consular Service in 1884. He 
was Consul at Foochow when ho retired on a 
pension in 1914 In 1906 he was sent on a mission 
in H M S Snipe to investigate and settle the affair 
of the ina<ssacre of missionaries at NanchSang He 
is a Barrister-at-law, being called to the bar, Middle 
Temple, in 1905 

He has published an important work, Descriptive 
Sociology —Chinese (Part IX of Herbert Spencer’s 
Bdies), the first work to present the phenomena of 
Chinese civilization (its morphology, physiology, 
and development) in a complete and scientific form 
He IS also the author of various pamphlets, The 
Great Wall of China; Herbert Spencer and Bergson, 
etc , etc , beside many articles in reviews 

WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY 

Society. 

Headquarters — London, England. 

Entered. China, 1852 

Works in Kuangtung, Kuangsi, Hupei and 
Huran. 

South China District — The first Wesleyan 
missionary was the Rev, G. Piercy (died 1913), who 
wa*- in the first instance unconnected and self- 
supporting, but later was accepted by the Wesleyan 
Methodiist Society as its first China worker. He 
landed m Canton in 1852, and in the course of a 
few years was joined by a number of colleagues 
Mrs. Piercy opened the first Girls’ boarding school 
in Canton in 1854. 

Work was begun in Hongkong in 1852, chiefly 
educational. The first Be*lf -supporting Church was 
establidied at Fatiriian i]j, fourteen miles from 

CaniOB. 


Work among the Hakkas was begun in 1876, with 
headquarters at K M Ifif Shiu-chou f u, 275 miles 
north of Canton. 

When the port of Wuchow was opened to foreign 
tiade m 1898, Rev. R. J. J. Macdonald, M.D., was 
appointed to open medical work there. He was 
murdered by pirates in 1906. 

Educational work was begun m Fatshan in 1901, 
and a new college was opened there in 1914. A 
Theological College was begun in Canton in 1890, the 
educational part of which was transferred to Fat- 
shan when the new college was built there. The 
Theological part was afterwards merged in the 
Union Theological College at Canton, which began 
work m 1914 There is a Girls’ boarding school at 
Canton, and both Boys’ and Girls’ boarding schools 
at Wuchow. 

Mednal Work began m Fatshan in 1881 when 
Rev C Wen YON, M.D. rented a Chinese warehouse 
a-, a dispensary A new hospital was built in 1908, 
replacing a smaller one built in 1881. Wuchow, 
where the first dispensary was a houseboat, has a 
hospital and a Leper Asylum 

At Shiu Chou, the centre of the Hakka district, 
medical work was begun in 1886. When digging 
foundations for a hospital in 1890, some skeletons 
were disinterred The bones were carried through 
the streets by a mob, and the missionaries’ lives were 
in ‘great danger A new site was procured by the 
mandarins’ orders, but the building operations had 
t-o be suspended and the work was stopped for a 
number of years A hospital was built there in 1915, 

The Wesleyan Methodist Society also began 
work for the 6,000 soldiers and sailors stationed at 
Hongkong in 1888, opening rooms for them in 1895 
and a Home in 1901, with a resident missionary in 
charge 

In 1913 during the second Revolution, the wont 
was very much hindered in this District by the 
Declaration of Independence at Canton. Robber 
bands were numerous ; two missionaries (Rev. 
T W and Mrs Sciioles) were attacked and robbed 
while travelling by boat, while scholars of Christian 
schools were kidnapped, and held to ransom There 
was also a revival of Confucianism, and great 
enemity was shown to Christianity, threatening 
letters being written and abusive placards posted. 

Huteh District — The work here covers fifteen 
counties, and was begun by the Rev J. Cox’s visit 
to Hankow in 1862 Dr. Griffith John of thei 
London Missionary Society was the only other 
Protestant missionary then residing there Mr. Cox 
had been stationed at Canton for some years, and 
in order that he might acquire mandarin, Dr. John 
offered him one of his own converts as a teacher and 
Mr. Chu Sao-An, the first baptized Protestant 
Christian in xrdand China, was chosen. Mr. Chti 
was afterwards ordRiued the first native minister in 
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the interior, and died in 1899, having lived a coni- 
listent and ueelul Christian life. Dr. J. Fobtii^ 
Smith, the first medical missionary m central China, 
arrived in 1864 In 1865 Mr. Cox was joined by two 
colleagues, one of whom was the well-known saint, 
ascetic, and fervent apostle, Bev. David Hill 
Hanyang was opened in 1865, and in 1867 after 
many didiculties had been surmounted, the Society 
obtained* a footing in Wuchang, and, as had been 
done in Hankow, divided the city between them- 
selves and the London Missionary Society 

After visits had been paid for some years Wu- 
sueh was occupied by resident missionarieis in 

1871, when a work already started by the American 
Methodists (North), was incorpoirated In 1891, 
during the Yangtze Valley riots, chiefly caused by 
the dissemination of the tract A Deathblow to 
Conu'pt Doctrines^ (q v ) distributed from the capital 
of Hunan, the Mission premises at Wusueh were 
burned down, and a lay missionary, Mr. W Arc.ent, 
was murdered, as well as a Mr Gbeen of the 
Customs. 

Kuang chi J/lflf was occupied in 1871 at the 
earnest request of eight men who asked for Christian 
instruction 

In 1880 Te-an fu was opened, also as the 

Ie^ult of an invitation from some of the inhabitants 
The majority however were bitterly hostile, and 
in 1834 there was a groat not brought about at the 
time of the examinations through the prefect setting 
a text for the essays from the Sacred Edicts 
** Banish strange doctrines The mission houses 
were looted, and the missionaries mishandled, one 
of them, the Rev Jos Bell, dying m the following 
year as a result of the strain 

Suichow aiM was occupied in 1897, Ta-yeh 
fft in 1898, and An-lu JJ H m 1891 
Lay Agency — The Wesleyan Methodists have 
always emphasized lay work In 1873 C W Mitchil 
came as a self-supporting lay worker (died 1902 
in China) He was quite uniquely efficient as a 
colporteur, and his success led to a number of lay 
agents known as the “Joyful News Band” being 
setit out at low salaries, chiefly through the influence 
of the Rev. David Hill, who set them a fine 
example of frugal living and incessant work. In 
after years, the Lay Mission became absorbed m 
the Parent Society. 

Educational Work — ^In 1887, higher educational 
work was begun in Wuchang under the Rev. W. T. 
A. Babbeh, M.A., B D. (now D D. and Principal of 
Leya School, Cambridge, England), but five years 
later he was obliged to leave China. The work 
continues as Wesley College and High School, and 
was removed outside fhe city walla in 1906. 

A Theological Institute, also at Wuchang, was 
begun in 1901. There is a David Hill Blind School 


in Hankow, started in 1868 and occupying new 
buildings since 1914. Boys’ boarding schools are 
running at Wucliang, Te-an, Ta-yeh and An-lu. 
A home for Destitute Boys exists at Suichow. 
Wuchang Normal School is worked in conjunction 
with two other missions. 

Medical Work was begun in Hankow at the 
outset, and there are both men’s and women’s 
hospitals The latter was built in 1888 by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society in commemoration of Queen VicrroBiA’a 
Jubilee. 

In the two Revolutions, the Hankow doctors 
did a great deal of Red Cross Work There is a 
Union Medical School at Hankow which was opened 
in 1910, by the Wesleyan Methodist Society, the 
I.ondon Mission Society, and the American Baptists 
(North) Te-an Hospital was built in 1899 as a 
memorial to David Hill Medical work was started 
at An-lu at the opening of the station and was 
earned on in native premises until the building of 
the men’s hospital in 1910, and the women’s hospital 
in 1913 

Dispensary work began in Ta-yeh in 1907, and 
the present hospital was opened in 1911. 

Hunan District — The Society works (1916) in 
seven centres in Hunan As is well known, the 
opposition to Chnstianity in this province was so 
intense till recently that it was impossible for 
missionaries to reside there The W M S , however, 
?t‘nt Chinese evangelists from Hupei for some years, 
and in 1902, Rev E C Cooper and the Rev 
Lo Yu 8\N entered Changsha, and ff Pao-ch‘mg 
m 1903 Yungchow ^ ^ was occupied in 1904, as 
also was P’lng-kiang and Chenchow m m in 

1906. Work is also carried on at Yi-yang, Liu-yang, 
and Siangtan 

Educational Work — A Union Theological School 
was started at Changsha in 1914, in W.M 8. 
premises and with a WJkl S president; there are 
boys’ boarding schools at Yungchow and P'lng-kiang, 
and a Bible Women’s school at Yi-yang. 

Medical Work is carried on at Yung-chow, Pao- 
ch’ing and PTng-kiang. 

Statistics for year ending December 31, 1916 : — 
Foreign Missionaries . 120 

Chinese Staff . .. 360 

Communicants 5,364 

Non-communicant Members 752 

WEST CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY, THE, 

was founded at Ch’engtu, Ssfich'uan, in 1910, by 
four Societies, the Engli^ Friends’ Mission, the 
A.B.F.M. Society, the Canadian Methodist Mission 
and the M. E. Mission, U.S.A. The Church 
Missionary Society has recently entered the union. 

The Revolution interfered with progress, but 
college classes were re-qpened in 1913. 
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There are loar Faculties, Arts, Science, 
Medicine (orgaiuzed 1914), and Theology (organized 
1915). 

There is a board of Governors resident in the 
three countries represented and a Senate on the 
field composed of members of the Missions working 
the University. 

The first graduates took theor B A. degree in 
1916 The University at present grants degrees 
merely on its own authority, but it is probable that 
it will shortly become incorporated in the State of 
New York, 

The site occupied about one hundred acres, and 
contains, besides the University proper, students’ 
dormitories, and the residences of the foreign staff. 
A fine College campus is gradually being made 
The students are mostly Ssfich’uanese, but a few 
from Yunnan and the Miao tubes are found in the 
lower grades, in which also are the majority of non- 
Chnstian students. 

The first President is the Hev. Joseph Beech, 
D D , of the M. E. Mission. 

In January 1917, the University reported : — 

Foreign Professors ... 20 

(including some who only give part time) 

Chinese Professors . . 1 

(as distinguished from the numerous 
teachers and assistants] 

Students of College Grade 70 

Students of schools controlled by 
University, e g. Normal and Middle 
Schools, etc 255 

WESTERN GARRISONS. See /W (Mormons. 

WEST RIVER. See Sx hiang, 

WHAMPOA, St ^ huang pu, yellow reach, 
the same name as Whang poo (s^.v.) The port of 
Canton, on an island of the same name, twelve miles 
telow that city Formerly the anchorage for ships 
which were not allowed to proceed to Canton 

When it was the only port t^en to foreign trade 
S W. Williams counted one hundred and twenty- 
five ships there at one time, along a front of three 
miles It has now lost its old importance, and is a 
Customs station. 

WHANG POO, % it huang yellow reach 
A river running into the Yangtze. Shanghai stands 
on it, about 14 miles from the mouth. 

WHANGPOO CONSERVANCY. See Con- 
seruuncy Work, 

WHEAT, Wheat is sown in 

Manchuria in March and harvested in June, an acre 
requiring 17 to 22 lbs. of seed and yielding from 
1,100 to 1,600 lbs. of grain. Hosis gives the wheat 
yield per acre in Bsfich*uan as 1,900 lbs., producing 
1,100 lbs. of flour. In Manchuria the yield is only 
1,000 lbs. King, Pomers of Forty Centuriet, p. 266, 


gives the yield in Shantung ee 42 bushels per acre, 
as against 23.3 bushels in Manchuria which is given 
in Far Faetern jRevtew, Feb,, 1909. 

Wheat 18 grown in every province of China, but 
IS a crop of far more importance in the north than 
in the south, where it merely supplements nee as 
a winter crop. A great deal is grown in the Great 
Plain, but Manchuria is par exceUenct the wheat 
land of China, being indeed an ideal wheat field. 
I^AHKEU has estimated that the wheat lands of 
Manchuria and E. Mongolia, developed and un- 
developed, are capable of producing from 300,000 
to 400,000 bushels of spring-sown hard wheat, even 
with native methods of culture. This territory is 
north of the 40th degree of N latitude. The native 
wheals are mostly of the bearded and smooth chaff 
type, though fife, blue-stem, and Canadian club 
i>pes are also seen. The yield is much less per unit 
than that of millet or maize, so that the people do 
not cultivate w'heat as much as they should, but 
yearly this prejudice is being broken, as the flour 
industry is developed. 

The production of flour in China is yearly 
increasing, as the taste of the people lor the article 
develops The importation of foreign flour is still 
very large, but the local produce is steadily forging 
its way ahead. In Manchuria the Harbin district 
has 19 miles (10 in Harbin itself), turning out nearly 
140,000 tons yearly; Tiehhng (S Manchuna) has 
a very large mill, in the Yangtze Valley there are 
32 (including 15 at Shanghai and 6 at Hankow), 
producing over 60,000 sacks daily, and there are a 
dozen in other provinces. In 1915 nearly three and 
a quarter million piculs of flour were sent out from 
the milling centres to other towns 

Wilson noted no fewer than five distinct 
vaiicties of wheat, both “red” and “white, awned 
and awnlees Some of the North China wheats, 
owing to their rapid coming to maturity, are being 
tried in England, seed having been sent to Professor 
Biffen of Cambridge, In W. Ssfich’uan 8,000 to 
10,500 feet represents the wheat-growing altitude 

In 1916 the export was wheat, pels 1,156,179, 
value HkTls. 2,223,133; flour, pels 289,747, Tls. 
1,141,707. 

WHITE ANTS, ft R|, pai t, a kind of insect 
(termites) distinct from ants, and a great curse in 
the south of China In the larva stage they devour 
most kinds of wood, and to such an extent that what 
appears to be a solid beam may be a mere shell and 
collapse at a touch. 

WHITE CLOUD MOUNTAIN, $ ft |U pai 

yUn shan, a. favourite place for excursions from 
Canton, which lies at its foot. It is 3 to 4 hours 
distant by chair. The hill has several interesting 
Buddhist monasteries. Its height is about 1,200 ft. 
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WHITE DEER GROTTO UNIVERSITY, 

The, la situated near the Poyang Lake in Kiangsi. 

According to historical statements the place now 
occupied by tins institution was the home of 
Li P'o a poet of some reputation in the T'ang 

Dynasty He had a tame white deer which accom- 
panied him in his rambles and the common people 
called him the ‘‘white deer gentleman.” In a.d. 825, 
the poet was given office of sub-prefect at the 
present Kiuluang and built a summer house or kiosk 
over the cave. In 806-807 a school had been opened 
there, known as the Government School of the La 
Mountains In the time of contusion which followed 
the T‘ang Dynasty it was a rendezvous for scholars 
from many parts, who found a retreat for study 
there. 

In 960, the school was raised to the status of a 
University, and then had over a hundred students 
The great Chu Hsi, who became prefect at Nan- 
k‘ang fu in 1174, lepaiiod and enlarged it He 
memonaJized the Thione on the subject, begged to 
be made President, and that grants-in-aid might be 
made. He asked that the Emperor Hsiao Tsumg 
would also bestow an Imperial tablet, as a set-off 
against the Taoist and Buddhist temples which 
swarmed eveiy where The Empeior granted the 
requests, but at the end of the Mongol rule the 
tablet was thrown down It was found among 
some brushwood and set up again in the reign of 
the Ming Emperor Cheng T‘ung Chu Hsi is said 
to have spent the last years of his life at the White 
Deer Grotto, and to be buried behind the college 

The grotto bears no sign of being a natural 
cave it contains an insignificant image of a white 
deer, placed there m the 14th century 

The whole place is in a very ruinous condition, 
and is almost desei ted, except in summer, when bands 
of students resort thither to pursue their studies in 
the coolness of the spot Kupfeh says it is “a 
University with no Piesident, and no Faculty, no 
Board of Trustees, and not even a janitor ” 

Kuffer : Sacred Places in China 

WHITE FEATHER SOCIETY, also called the 
Society of Divine Justice, an anti-dynastic secret 
society which originated in Honan and in 1913 
attacked the palace, etc See White Lotvs Society 
Giles : China and the Manchus 

WHITE LOTUS (or LILY) SOCIETY, Pax- 
hen chiao, which must not be confounded 

with the Lotus School of Buddliasm founded by 
Hui Yuan, arose in the reign of the Mongol Emperor 
Wu Tsung (1308-1312), owing to persistent misrule 

It was given a religious turn by Han Shan-t‘ung 
It 11} S « (the grandson of the founder) declaring 
the advent of MAmMtTA to be near. He himself 
was palmed off as a descendant of the Sung dynastic 
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family, and rose in rebellion. Bed turbans were the 
distinguishing mark of his followers. He was 
captured early and executed, and his son K ;|i)C A 
carried on the revolt, and was actually proclaimed 
Emperor; but he died in 1367 at Nanking and the 
prize of the Empire fell to his friend Chu Yuan- 
CHANG, the first of the Ming rulers. 

Towards the close of the Ming Dynasty, when 
misiule and disorder again prevailed, the White 
Lotus Society re-appeared In the reign of T‘ien 
Ch‘i (1621-1628), they joined forces with a rebel 
leader who had actually been proclaimed Emperor, 
but was defeated and slam m Wtle. 

In 1761 Ch‘ien Lung issued edicts against this 
and othei sects, but in 1794 the White Lotus Society 
bioke out in rebellion again, m Hupei and West 
China, around the person of a youth represented as 
a descendant of one of the Ming Emperors. This 
rebellion took ten years to repress In the first four 
months 20,000 members of the sect were beheaded, 
but neverthelese the movement spread over six pro- 
vinces and cost untold money and lives. 

In 1814, in (‘hia Ch‘ing’b reign, a daring insur- 
rection broke out in the palace itself, which wae 
ascribed to the White Lotus Society, though the 
White Feather and other organizations were also 
accused In 1815, a White Lotus army suffered 
defeat in Shensi and this was their last open revolt, 
though the Nieii fei who worked such havoc in the 
north at the time of the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion were 
[dobably largely recruited from the other Society 
It 18 said to survive under the name of the Tsai Li 
;gg sect, whose members abstain from wine, opium 
and tobacTO, but were strongly di'^liked by the 
Manchu authorities to the end 

Eiikins also stated in i086 that the White I-otus 
still existed as a small purely religious sect in the 
neighbourhood of T6 chou in Shantung See Secret 
Sects 

Stanton China Uemew^ xxi and xxii ; Giles : 
China arid the Manchus 

WHITE PIGEON, d Iro, or white 

pigeon ticket, is a gambling game much practised 
in the south, where it is called pak hop ptu. It is 
considered more respectable than fan Van, The 
oiigin of the name is said to be in the sending of 
the winning numbers to distant players by means of 
tickets attached to carner-pigeons The first eighty 
characters of the Ch*ien-tt{L ching are used as 
numbers Ten numbers may be fixed on by a player 
at the price of a dollar The eighty characters are 
folded up, mixed together, then divided into four 
gioups of twenty each. Some player present is 
asked to select one of these groups, which thus 
bf comes the group of winning numbers. The twenty 
characters are unfolded and stuck up on a board. 
Any player who has previously fixed on five of these 
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niunben gets two dollars and so on up to anyone 
whose ten numbers are all in the winning numbers : 
he receives three thousand dollars. 

Or, according to Giles, the players, who had 
to do their gamblmg outside Canton, because it was 
forbidden inside, used, by means of pigeons, to let 
their dear ones in the city know what their luck 
had been. It must be remembered that the city 
gates are kept shut all night. 

CuLiK . YAe Gambling Games of the Chinese 
in America, 

WHITE TIGER, THE, 0 ft pat hu, a Taoist 
star>Bpirit, the canonized Yin CiikKG-HsnT, colleague 
to the Ym general who is now the Blue Dragon 
(g.v.). They often act as the guardians before 
Taoist temples. 

Done : Becherches sur les Superstitions , tome ix, 
p. 586. 

WIEGER, LEON, a Jesuit missionary in the 
S E, Chihli Mission. He was bom in Alsace on 
July 9, 1856, took his degree in medicine, entered 
the Society January 21, 1881, and arrived at his 
mission in Chihli in October, 1887. He has lived 
nearly all the time at Hsien hsien )B as the 
Mission doctor, and has devoted himself to sinolo- 
gical studies. His published works are Chinois 
pwrli, ’^Chtnois eent; Etude des caractires; Textes 
historiques, sommaire de Vhistoire chinotse, Textes 
philosophiqueSf sommaire des notions chinoises; 
Folklore chtnots moderne, Bouddhisme chinois; 
Taoxsme; besides various religious works m Chinese 
All these works are issued from the Mission Press 
at Ho-kien fu, and details will be found in the 
Press catalogue. Two works have been translated 
by P. D WHO TJX into English , — Moral Tenets and 
Customs in Chinas and Chinese Characters. 

WIGOUR, found in Giles’ Dictionary aa an 
alternative for Ouigur See Uighur. 

WIKSTROEMA, a shrub from the fibre of 
which paper is made at Pinchow, near Fakhoi 
in South Kuangtung ; this is named sha-chih. 
Blankets are also made from it, which are very 
cheap and portable ; the chair coolies all use them. 
(Pakhoi Customs Report, 1878). 

WILLIAM OF RUBRUCK, a Franciscan 
Inar who travelled to Mongolia in the 13th century, 
and wrote an account of the journey. 

The dates of his birth and death are unknown, 
and nothing at all is known of him except what is 
found in his Itinerarium, His birthplace seems to 
have been Rubrouck in French Flanders, He was 
with St. IjOITIB the king in the sixth crusade, and 
started on his journey from Constantinople in 1263 
with letters from the king to the emperor of 
Mongolia and others, but he was not officially sent. 
He reached Cyprus on his return in 1255, but the 
king had then returned to France, whither Rttbkuck 


was not allowed by the Provincial of his order to 
follow. He must have got to France later, however, 
for RoQEXi Bacon tells of meeting him ^ere, and 
nearly everything of geographical importance in the 
ittneranum ts given in Bacon’s Opus Majus. Friar 
WiLLXASC seems after this to have been entirely for- 
gotten for three centuries and a half, till m 1600 
Hakluyt published a portion of the Itinerarium 
irom Lord Lumley’s Manuscript, and Pubchas in 
his Pdgnmes republished this and completed it from 
another manuscript. The historians of his Order 
hardly mention him down to the middle of last 
century, when a full notice of him was given in 
Da Civbzza’s Storia Uniuersoie. 

Many translations have appeared, but they were 
all, till recent years, based on the translations of 
Hakluyt and Pubchas; nor since Pubchas docs 
anyone till recent times appear to have seen the 
great value of the book : Yule ranks it with Mabco 
Polo’s work and says *it has few superiors in the 
whole library of travel’ ! 

The Hakluyt Society has published a new 
translation by W. W, Rockhhl, with an Intro- 
duction by that scholar. 

Soadte de Geographic, Beeued de Voyages ^ vol. iv, 
(1839); Yule. Marco Volo, i, 102, Da Civezza : 
Storia Universale dtlle Missions Francescane; 
Schmidt . Ueber BubruVs Betse von 126S-IS55, 
(1885) , Db Backbe . Guillaume de Bubrouck, 
traduit de VorigindL latin, (1877). 

WILLIAMSON, ALEXANDER, was bom at 

Falkirk, Scotland, in 1829, and after graduating at 
Glasgow was accepted by the London Missionary 
Society He sailed with his wife m company with 
Dr. Gbhtfith John and reached Shanghai in 1855. 
As the result of the excessive zeal with which he 
worked he had to return to Scotland two years later, 
and never quite recovered from his severe illness. 
In 1863 he came back as agent of the National 
Bible Society of Scotland, and frewn Chefoo as 
headquarters travelled far and wide, often in dis- 
tricts then still unknown to missionaries. His 
brother James was murdered near Tientsin in 1869, 
and the same year he himself returned home, 
published his Journeys in North China and received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from his 
alma mater in 1871. Returning, he spent much 
strength in travel, in famine work and in literary 
labours; he was the chief founder of the Book and 
Tract Society for China, which he afterwards 
developed into the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge among the 
Chinese, (now the Christian Literature Society). 
He died in Chefoo in August, 1890. 

WILLIAMS, SAMUEL WELLS, This mis- 
sionary, diplomatist and author was born at Utica, 
N.Y., in 1812, and proceeded to China in 1833 to 
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take charge of the printing press cannected with the 
Mission of the American Board. The only Piioh 
testant missionaries then in China were Bridgman 
and Mobrison ; all foreigners were required to live 
outside Canton and no Chinese was permitted to 
teach them the language. He studied Japanese as 
well as Chinese^ edited and printed The Chinese 
Bepository and published a Vocabidary of Mandarin 
and Easy Lessons in Chinese. In 1874 he published 
his well-known Middle Kingdom. He accompanied 
Commodore Pebby to Japan as interpreter in 1853-4. 
His Tonic Dictionary of the Canton Dialect was 
finished in 1856, and next year he went north aa 
U.S, Seoietary of Legation, which post he held till 
1876 During this time he was Charge d'affaires 
9 times, and wrote his Syllabic Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language. He became Professor of Chinese 
at Yale University in 1877, re-wrote his Middle 
Kingdom^ and died in February, 1884. 

Chinese Bbcobdeb, vol. xv, Williams • Life 
and Letters of S Wells Williams^ 1889. 

WINE, m chin. According to Giles" Dict- 
ionary ehiu 18 the term for spirits got from grain 
by distillation. The word by itself, however, is 
generally used for the result of fermentation, while 
distilled liquors are called shao chtu (burnt wine), 
huo chiu (fire wine), sam shu or san shao^ (thrico 
fired), etc The PH ts*ao hang mu mentions sixty- 
four kinds of chiu (wine) before coming to shao chtu 
(spirits) It states that distillation was first 
introduced into China in the Yuan dynasty (13th 
century). 

The fermented liquor called Shaohing c/tiu, made 
at Shao-hsing in Chekiang, is famous The manu- 
facture dates from very early days and the very 
invention is credited to this district Travellers, 
from Friar Odobic to Abb4 Hue, have been 
enthusiatic over this wine, comparing it with 
various Spanish and other wines It is exported* 
to Australia and California and is to be found in 
the remotest parts of the Chinese dominions in 
Central Asia. (Bowba : Customs Beports, Ningpo, 
1869) 

Fin-chiu is a product of distillation, and 

Hua-tiao K or Shaohing wine is a product of 
fermentation. In the large cities of China generally 
70% of the latter and 30% of the former, commonly 
called samshu, are consumed. 

Under the Chinese method of manufacture 
there is much waste, owing to ignorance of the laws 
of fermentation. The ferment, or as they call it, 
the * ‘medicine,** employed by the Chinese for the 
•acchriiication of the rice always contains some 
paddy husk; but the native makers put it there 
sedely to prevent the sticking together of the balls 
of “medicine,*' which contain as many as 40 or 60 
different ingredients, the only useful one being, 
though they do not know it, the paddy husk This 


ferment treated by Pasteurian methods yields very 
different results, both as regards quantity and 
quality, from those obtained by Chinese distillers. 
For example, one picul of rice yields 112 catties of 
spirit at 40 Gay-Lu88ac, whereas the best native 
distillers seldom obtain more than 65 catties from 
no same quantity. 

Hankow Customs Report, 1909 

The production of spirit from kaoliang has been 
described at length by Hosie in his Manchuria, 
pp. 226-235 The quantity of spirit obtained by 
Chinese methods amounte to at best 50% The 
Central Laboratory at Dairen, S. Manchuria, has 
experimented with kaoliang spirit, and produced a 
higher percentage than that obtained by native 
methods 

The annual “onginal*’ export of samshu from 
Chinese treaty poits is slightly over 300,000 piculs, 
worth about two million taels The chief exporting 
ports are Tientsin (declining, however), Ningpo 
(increasing), Swatow and Kowloon district. Foreign 
export IS nearly 100,000 piculs annually, which go to 
Chinese abroad. 

WINE, FOREIGN— In 1895 a wine-growing 
enterprise was started at Chefoo by some Chinese 
merchants from Singapore, who founded the Chang 
Yu Pioneer Wine Company The intention was to 
make wine from the excellent native grape grown 
in largo quantities in the Laichow district of Shan- 
tung The wine proved to be costly to produce 
and poor in quality, and vines were imported first 
from America and later from the Austrian Govern- 
ment nurseries. After a long struggle with disease 
success was attained, and 20 varieties of wine are 
now maturing in the Company’s cellars The vines 
cover 120 acres on the hills near Chefoo These 
wines were first placed on the market in 1914, and 
are said to be of good quality. Chefoo Customs 
RBroBT, 1908. 

In 1916 China imported wine, spirits, beer, etc , 
to the value of over three million taels. 

Chinese Recobdeb . vol. xvi, p. 307. 

WOLF, Cams lupus tschiliensis, ^ 
lang The wolf is very common in the north, 
especially in hill districts, and does a great deal of 
damage It is represented by a larger and lighter- 
coloured animal in Mongolia, the fur of which 
fetches a good price 

So WEBBY : Becent Besearches, Journal, N.C.B. 
R A S , vol. xlvii. 

WOMAN-COUNTRY, THE, * H «« 

Like other peoples the Chinese have the story of 
a land inhabited by women only A close examin- 
ation of the various narratives seems to show that 
the fisher-women of the Kurile Islands are meant 
and that many characteristics of the seal (Phoca) 
have been attributed to the women. A full study 
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of the matter^ with the Chmeae source®, will be 
foand in the T*oung Pao, 1892, fiom the pen of 
Gustavb Schlegel. 

WOMEN’S UNION MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

of America. 

Utadquarters : — New York, U S.A. 

Entered China, 1868. 

Works in Shanghai and neighbourhood. 

After supporting Bible- women for seven years 
under the American Protestant Episcopal Mission, 
this mter-denominational Ladies' Society sent out 
three ladies to open a girls' boarding school in 
Peking. In 1881, the work was removed to Shang- 
hai, and afhhated day-schools weie added 

The well-known Makgaret Williamson Hospital, 
outside the French Concession, and the West Gate of 
Shanghai native city, was opened in 1885 under the 
charge of Dr Elizabeth Beifbuydeii, and enlarged 
in 1897, but m the next year the greater part was 
destroyed by fire It was immediately rebuilt at 
a cost of 11,000 taels, laigely by local donations, both 
foreign and Chinese. 

Direct evangelxbtic woik was begun in 1891, 
and a Bible School for Women followed in 1893 

Ten workcis are reported in 1917 

WOOD CARVING and LATTICE WORK. 

An intimate relation exists between Chinese 
architecture and decorative woodwoik. The stab- 
ility of practically all Chinese buildings depends 
upon the wooden fiamework The authorised de- 
finition of a Chinese building is one in which the 
weight of the roof is earned on posts It thus 
becomes easy to fill in the wall spaces between the 
posts with wooden lattice work, which affords 
opportunity for the use of an infinite variety of 
fretted designs In fact, architecture in China is 
more a matter of nicely balanced and decorated 
woodwork than of stone and brick. As in Japan, 
BO in China, the roof's the thing, and everything 
else IS subsidiary. The great mass of the roof is 
fundamentally of wooden construction 

Deeiijn , — There is no essential difference between 
the elements of design for decorative woodwork 
and any other Chinese decoiative art The bronzes, 
embroidenes and porcelain all show many similar 
designs and patterns, modified to suit the material 
The wood carver has of course one more element to 
work m than the decorator of flat surfaces, so that 
shadows give wood carving the added life of sculp- 
ture. 

The earliest decoration of wood took the form 
of repeated diapered patterns in low relief which 
mitigated the monotony of the plain flat surface. 
First of all simple parallel lines were used, cut with 
a grooved or tHangular tool; then similar lines at 
right angles forming squares and at other angles 
{ormin|; a great variety of patterns. A further 


stage led to diapered patterns founded on the pa-kua 
m the eiglit trigrams, the svastika or mystic cross 
and the key pattern or so-called Greek tret. By a 
combination of these patterns an infinite variety 
oi diapered designs composed of straight lines 
became available, as may be seen by studying almost 
any piece of wood carving or lattice work. Corners 
are almost invariably found treated satisfactorily 
in Chinese work by the use of such designs, A 
stage further led to the use of circular and curved 
patterns The simpler of these are confined to 
geometrical forms, but, by the use of designs founded 
on plant and animal life, an infinite field of variety 
and charm was opened. Wave and cloud forms 
comprise a quite special feature of Chinese docoi- 
ation. These and flame forms are rendered in wood 
decoration with inimitable clear-cut force. The floral 
scrolls are usually deiived from the peony, lotus, 
pine-tieo, plum, pomegranate, oichid or bamboo and 
often show fine treatment of stem, leaves and flowers 
in good conventional form The opening seed-pod 
IS always an effective motive. Though there is 
little individual originality, these designs show a 
fine appiecidtion of the importance of nature study 
Animal toims are often denved from the mythical 
diagon and phcenix, buds, particularly bats, which 
foim a fiequent corner deooiation, deer, squinel, 
butterflies and fish Fiequently animal and plant 
foims aio combined as m the favourite theme of 
the squill els and the vine, an old Chinese motive 
fust used duiing the Sung dynasty The most 
elaborate type of wood caivmg is that devoted to 
liindbcape and figuies Landscape is treated in the 
formal style developed in the T'ang and Sung 
periods, showing mountains, trees and water piled 
up into the background Figures are usually those 
of mythical and historical characters, and, combined 
with landscape elements, represent dramatic scenes 
of such varied character as are not seen in any other 
example of Chinese art craft, not excepting that of 
painting Though perhaps not in accordance with 
the canons of the best taste, this pictorial carving is 
that which is mo.st characteristic of Chinese work; 
but it must be noted that the work is not realistic 
enough to be vulgar, being conventionalised as a 
rule in a most pleasing manner. There is no doubt 
that these Chinese heroes of romance were a real 
source of inspiration, stirring deeds always infusing 
new life into literature and art. Though the Chinese 
painter usually makes a wooden animal when draw- 
ing a horse, it is remarkable that the wood carver 
often gives equestrian work both vigour and nobility, 
especially in battle scenes. 

Summarised, Chinese design in art wood- work 
shows great fertility in invention of ornament. 
One rarely sees a vulgar riot of unshapely forms. 
A due appreciation is shown of the value of plain 
surfaces. Great use is made of the written cbarac- 
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tera and of eymbols having mythical or religioua 
mieaning. Where plant forms are used as a basis of 
design they are usually conventionalised with a 
proper feeling for natural growth. Nature is the 
main source of inspiration in design. The mech- 
anical regularity of geometrical patterns is not 
overlaboured. Borders especially show a marvellous 
fertility of decorative resource. Chinese design 
because of its slow evolution shows conventional 
ornament carried to the extreme of reticent treat- 
ment : so much so, that when one sees an exact 
imitation of nature it immediately strikes a vulgar 
note It has the supieme merit oi being decorative 
and not merely decorated. 

Lattice. Work — Lattice woik forms a charac- 
tejistic feature of Chinese decorative wood-work 
It is used to hll in the space intervening between the 
roof and the floor in garden pavilions and temples, 
for the doorways, window gratings, lailmgs and 
fronts of dwelling houses and shops, for dividing 
rooms and for all' manner ot internal arched 
decorations. 

The simplest and most fiequent forms of lattice 
work are the small squares used for the oidmary 
paper windows so common in (Chinese houses 
Almost as simple is the same squaie placed dia- 
gonally, seen in typical foi*m in the Lama Temple 
and the old Observatory building in Peking; this 
foim IS also used for the windows consisting of 
laminae of Placuna shell. These simple lattices are 
beautifully made, perfectly symmetrical and regular 
In the Temple of Heaven, Peking, the lattice work 
of the screens, which completely encircle the build- 
ing, IS of hexagonal design, the intersections being 
accentuated so as to produce a star effect which is 
especially noticeable from within The Summer 
Palace is an excellent place for study of the moie 
complicated fretted designs A vast series of 
beautiful frets are built up from rectangular forms 
founded on the Pa-kua, the Svastika and the 
so-called key -pattern Ciicular patterns are often 
introduced, frequently m the foim of Uie decorated 
‘shou* character signifying longevity. Chinese 
wilting IS one of the most pictuiesque scripts in 
the world and the extraordinary faculty possessed 
by the Chinese in designing frets is closely correlated 
with the wiitten character 

These characteristically Chinese fiets almost 
invariably show the beauty of pure line They are 
moat original in conception and show great in- 
genuity Used as they always are to fill an open 
space, their charm consists not only in the wood- 
work itself, but in the effect of light passing through 
the open spaces, and the design is usually made 
with the object of emphasising this effect. 

The Woode used by the Carver —The Chinese 
have less of that fine feeling for gram and beauty 
of wood than the J.^vpanese possess. They more 


frequently cover it with varnish, paint or gold. 
Of the few woods which the Chinese allow to show 
the beauty of the natural grain, the so-called 
* Chinese blackwood ’ is the chief. This includes 
more than one variety of hard and heavy wood 
capable of taking a fine natural polish, the botanical 
souice of which is indefinitely known; but both this 
and the closely allied ‘red wood* or ‘rose wood* are 
mostly imported from Siam and Indo-China Much 
of the so-called ‘blackwood’ made for the foreign 
maiket is, in reality, quite interior wood stained 
black; but genuine ‘blackwood* can be detected by 
its exceptional weight 

Among the multitudinous uses to which the 
Bamboo is put is that lor dccoiative work, such as 
ornamental vessels for containing pens, boxes, pen- 
holders, teapots and the framework of fans. The 
haid external layer takes fine polish and assumes 
in age a iich brown colour, while, though hard to 
cut, the carving is of a veiy peimanent nature and 
often highly prized Bamboo was, prior to the 
T‘ang dynasty, used for written records , such being 
stiung together at one end like a fan. Inscriptions 
die often met with on bamboo caivings, the incised 
chaiacters being remarkably clear cut and decor- 
ative In fact, Bamboo is most suitable for fine 
carving done with the utmost precision and resem- 
bling ivory carving Imaginative landscapes and 
pictorial scenes are depicted on Bamboo with as 
much delicate detail as is shown in paintings The 
root of the Bamboo is used for carving quaint dis- 
torted figures and demons 

The common Chinese Fir (Vunninghamia lanceo- 
lata) gives a hght, fragrant, easily worked wood 
which IS greatly esteemed for coffins. Coffins in 
(‘hina are often sumptuously decorated at the ends 
in lacquer, both with and without carving. The 
wood (Sung-shu) of the Chinese Pine (Pinus mas- 
som(ma) is very commonly used for carvings 
especially in perforated work, on account of the ease 
of cutting and sawing This wood is often close 
gi allied and durable The White Fir {Cvpressua 
funebns) gives a white, hard, heavy and very tough 
wood which is used for carving, especially furniture 

The wood of the Gxnhgo bdoha (Peh-k*o), that 
remarkable survival of a single species from an 
ancient family, is used for carving and has the 
advantage of never cracking or warping. It is 
something like maple in appearance, yellowish in 
colour, fine grained, can be polished, but is easily 
broken The wood is, however, scarce, as it does 
not grow wild, being found cultivated near temples 

Nanmu wood from the Mathdus nanmu^ a very 
fine tree from West China, which yields a timber 
dedicated in the past to Imperial use, is cloee- 
graine'd, fragrant, brown in colour ageing to’ a 
beautiful dead-leaf tint, easily worked and very 
durable. It is used for the pillars of the largest 
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temples, for the finest coffins and for carved cabinets 
and other good furniture. It is one of the most 
valuable and beautiful of all Chinese timbers. 

Camphor wood from Ctnnainonunt camphota is 
used for carved figures, boxes and furniture, gate- 
ways, finials of door posts, etc. It is easily worked, 
and durable as long as the camphor remains in the 
wood. The colour of camphor wood vanes from 
greyish white to daik reddish brown, but is generally 
a light brownish red. The dark coloured and 
speckled varieties are most highly prized. 

The Walnut (Jwjlans regta) occurs in China but 
is rarely used for cai'ving The so-called ‘Chinese 
mahogany’ (C^drela sxnttms) Ch‘un-tuen-shu, is 
sometimes used for decoiative furnituie. It is of 
a brown colour, very soft and easily worked, and 
does not waip or crack. 

The genus A’ i onynius^ evergreen shrubs in 
Europe, grows into a tree in China, Evonymoxts 
^i^holdianus (Chinese Pai-oh-cha), yielding a white 
wood of even fine gram somewhat resembling, though 
not so heavy as box. It is used tor making seals, 
wood-cuts and for fine carving 

The wood of more than one species of willow is 
used for carving It is a light coloured wood, soft, 
of smooth gram with little tendency to split The 
mulberry, sycamore, maple, persimmon (Diospxjro^ 
kahi) and satin walnut (Liqmdamber formosana) 
are occasionally used tor caiving and other decoia- 
tive woodwork, fciingapore redwood and hardwood 
is in common use for caived screens which are sub- 
sequently lacquered l eak and oak are only rarely 
met with m Chinese carving 

Mtthoda of W ork — The methods used in 
Chinese wood -carving may bo classihed under low 
relief and flat carving, modelling iii high relief and 
carving in the round, mouldings, lettering and per 
f orated carving. As a rule the design is drawn on 
thin tough paper in the Chinese ink or by means of 
a rubbing irom a previous example This paper is 
pasted on the wood destined for the carving The 
chisel is then used with boldness and precision 
following the design on the paper The Chinese 
carvers have no craving for the use of sandpaper, so 
that most of their work shows the mark of the tool 
and gams in strength It is, perhaps, in the matter 
of mouldings and borders that the Chinese are past 
masters, that is to say, in the more purely decora- 
tive work. And the same remark applies to letter- 
ing The Chinese characters are very decorative and 
have assumed an important feature in all the 
decorative art of the country. The beauty of Chinese 
script on bamboo especially, both m cursive and 
seal character, is inimitable. Most of these 
inscriptions are such a subtle combination of happy 
phrase and fine calligraphy that one need not wonder 
at the value the Chinese place upon them as persona] 
belongings and fit objects for the scholar’s table. 


In bamboo carving the characteri are almoet always 
incised, — m other woods they may be cut in relief. 

It 18 , perhaps, in perforated carving that 
Chinese work most excels In the infinite variety 
and intricacy of repeated frets and wave and cloud 
motives the infinite patience and manual dexterity 
of the oriental finds its special field in a land where 
time IS scarcely considered. The introduction of 
machinery is, however, having a pathetically des- 
tructive effect on the production of the decorative 
arts. Embroidery is rapidly disappearing before 
the machine-made articles and most of the other arts 
vrill probably follow, until a demand for the 
beautiful is again fostered by advanced modern 
education. [A.S] 

See Journal, N O.B R,A,S., vol. xlv. 

WOOD OIL, or Tung-oil, is obtained from the 
seeds of two species of AlcunUs, a small genus of 
low-growing trees belonging to the spurge family 
The two species for the most part occupy distinct 
geographical aieas, but both have been recorded as 
glowing close together in Eukien These are A, 
montana, which has an egg-shaped fruit, and giows 
in S China, especiailly in Kuangsi It is the 
mu yu shu or wood-oil tree, which produces 

the wood-oil exported from Wuchow and Nanning 
A fordit, ;|g fA ttt T'ung yu shu, is a hardier tree 
and more widely distributed, growing throughout 
the hilly regions of Hunan, W. Hupei, Kueichou, 
and E Ssfich‘uan It has flattened -round, apple- 
like fruit, slightly pointed, and perfectly smooth 
on the outside The two trees have been very much 
confused by botanists ) there is, however, no 
difference in their oils. 

The t‘ung tree is a very good complement to 
the minute system of agriculture in China, as it 
will grow on the sides of precipices and in any 
impracticable corner. 

The oil is extracted by pressure, and yields 
about 40 per cent of the weight of the kernels. 

When the oil is boiled for two hours with earth 
pellets to which is added powdered quartz, a varnish 
called kuang-yu is produced, which is used as water- 
proofing on silk gauze and pongees Woodwoil is 
also employed as an adulterant in lacquer-varnish, 
and the soot for the lower grades of Chinese ink, 

{q V ) 

There are two kinds of this oil, 1 Pai yu, used 
for varnishing thd finer kinds of furniture and 
umbiellas, 2. heiu yu, which is thicker and darker, 
used for making chunam, and putty, and for 
varnijihing boats. 

The export for 1916 was pels. 616,173, value 
Hk Tls. 6,611,418. 

Wilson : A Naturdist tn Western China, 
vol ii, p 64; Hosie j Ssiich^uan, p. 36. 
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WOODPECKER. Bto Pieidae. 

WOODS* IMPORTEOi Ebony is impoii’ted 
for lamp frames^ chopsticks, and small articles of 
turxuture. It is Diospyros dtscohr Willd, the 
camagon wood of the Philippines (used also for 
canes) , the Chinese name is mao shth « Mr. 

Qaroo wood, (also named agallochum, agila wood, 
eagle wood, caiambac,* aloes wood, lign-aloes, and 
supposed to be the aloes of the Bible), is the wood 
ol Aqutlarta agcdlocha, ch'in-lmang (JJ£ ), a tree 
found m Assam, Burma, Persia, Cambodia, etc., 
and in Hainan. The wood is used to scent clothes, 
and some portions of the tree yield a highly resinous 
wood, containing the aromatic juice from which a 
drug IS obtained, named chan-hsiang f). The 
drug has tonic properties and m India an oil is 
obtained called “agar-agar” oil, used as scent The 
wood IS carved into ornamental articles and is also 
burned as incense. 

Sandalwood, Santalurn album L , Van-htxang mu 
In Chinese Buddhist works it is called 
chan Van or chin Van or H & transcription 
of the Sanskrit name chandano , the present Chinese 
name, Van^ comes from this. 

It IS imported from the Malay Archipelago and 
India and used for fancy ware and incense The 
dust 18 mixed with the powdered bark of Cassicn 
tifjnea and swine’s dung to make joes sticks, and 
sandalwood billets are used for making the coffins 
of the wealthy In India oil is distilled from the 
chips to make an essential oil, used in perfumery 
It appears to have been an article of import for 
ages The annual imports at present amount to over 

100.000 piculs, valued at Hk Tls 1,000,000 most of 
which comes to Shanghai and the Yangtze ports 
The best comes from the Malabar coast, a good 
quality comes from Timor, and inferior wood from 
other islands The heart wood, yellowish brown, is 
the best. The Import for 1916 was of the value 
HkTls 826,326. 

Stone . Timbers of Commerce and Commercial 
Guide to the Foiest Products of India, 

Sapanwood, A mu, the very hard and 

heavy wood of Caesalpinia sappan, which is widely 
cultivated in Ceylon," India, Malaya and the Philip- 
pines This is a dye-wood, though, owing to its 
hne grain it takes a fine polish, and is useful for 
cabinet work. In China the cloth is put into the 
dyeing decoction and the colour set with alum and 
afterwards made more lively by washing it in 
potash water and spirit. The dye is used to redden 
the lime eaten with betel-nut. 

The importation is now small — from 20,CX)0 to 

30.000 piculs a year, valued at Tls 2 to 3 per picul 

(Philippxnb JonBNAL OF SaENCB, October, 1909, 

and Williams* Commercial Guide, p 102). 

Kranji wood, Dialium sp., 41 ya Ian 

chih mu, imported from India, Malaya, Borneo and 


Sumatra. This is a constructional timber, need 
where great strength is required. In China it is 
chiefly used for rudder posts of junks. 

Laka wood, ^ chiang hsiang, from Tanartus 
ma/or, grown in Sumatra, a red wood used in dyeing 
and pharmacy (Willums* Comm Guide, p. 106). 

Redwood or Indian rosewood, also named black- 
wood, 18 the Dalbergia latifoha of India, Java, etc. 

This appears to be the material used m.the 
manufacture of the celebrated “Blackwood furn- 
iture” of Canton. The sapwood is yellow and the 
heartwood dark purple, with black longitudinal 
streaks It has a distinct rose-Iike odour. It is the 
best Indian wood for furniture and cabinet work, 
and takes a fine polish. 

(Philippine Joitenal or Science, Oct 1909, etc ). 

Other woods imported are amboyna, kayabuco, 
yellow wood, dotchin wood, satin wood, etc 

lor building and railway construction much 
timber is imported from Hokkaido, and the Pacific 
coast (Oregon pine), and some hardwoods from the 
Philippines and neighbouring islands, as well as 
from Japan. 

WOOL. Chinese wool, an important article of 
exportation, is derived from sheep, camels, and, an 
inferior kind, from goats. The camels’ wool, 
KJK ^ fo Vo mao, is entirely from tho Mongolian 
steppes , it IS collected at Kueihua ch‘eng (the beat), 
and other marts It is bought from the Mongols in 
hard -twisted ropes of about one inch diameter, but 
IS then retwisted into large loose cords of about 
five inches diameter and wound in bales, which are 
covcied with felt This wool, which is of fine fibre, 
18 used in the manufacture of cloths of various 
texture, but especially such as have a heavy nap 
Its finenees allows it to be mixed with silk in dress 
goods For coarse shawls, blankets, carpets and 
toaise cloth it is much in favour The Tientsin 
carpet, so well-known, is made of this wool. The 
camels, which are bred for their wool and not used 
for working, shed their fleeces in spring The fleece 
of a full giown camel yields five catties. Infenor 
wool is obtained from working camels. 

Camels’ wool is of three qualities, of which the 
best is used in the manufacture of Jaeger’s clothing 
and soft cloths , the second is used for adulterating 
the best; and the third for making belting for 
machinery This last class of wool has a staple in 
it and is quite distinct from the first, which can 
only be used as a mixture with cotton. Tientsin 
British Consular Report, 1899. 

Sheeps’ wool mien yang mao, is also 

from Mongolia, but the best comes from the 
Kokonor region and even from Tibet. The article 
was first noticed in 1861, when a email lot was 
exported. In 1882 a foreign agent was sent to 
Kueibua ch*eng to endeavour to open out the trade, 
of which Kalgan had until then b^n the centre ; an 
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agency was established there, and in 1883 trana- 
ferred further west to Paotow on the Yellow Eiver 
and in 1885 again to Ninghsia. Much of the wool 
comes from Sining, in the far west of Kansu 

The export m 1916 was. Camels' wool, pels. 
29,783, value Tls 1,070,827 j Sheeps' wool, pels 
334,636, Tls. 10,698,661. 

WORSHIP OF EARTH AND OF HEAVEN. 

See Ttmph oj Earth and of H^avm 

WRENS. See Certhudae 
WU CHING, See Clasates. 

WU CHOW, the principal trade centre 

in Kuangai province, is in lat 23®> 30‘ N. and 
long. Ill” E , on the West River at its junction 
with the Fu or Kuei river, some 220 miles above 
Canton It was opened as a Treaty Port in 1897 by 
the special article appended to the Burma Con- 
vention. It is the natural distributing centre for 
trade between Kueichou, E Yunnan, Kuangsi and 
Hongkong and Canton The population is estimated 
at 40,000 with some seventy foreigners The place 
IS very subject to floods, — in 1914 the water rose in 
six days from sixteen to seventy -two feet and ih 
1915 it was worse It has also suffered from the 
plague, and piracy is common m the whole district 
The chief articles of expoit are timber, oil, 
indigo, hides and live stock There is great mineral 
wealth m the district, but it is very little worked 

1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 7,074,431 6,904,960 

Net Chinese „ 1,192,183 1,436,652 

Exports 4,676,164 6,678,674 

Total Hk Tls 12, 9^^^ 15”020,286 

WU DYNASTY, ^ |B , one of the Three King- 
doms, (q v.). The following is the list of the \\u 
rulers. 

Dyn. Title Accession Reign Title Adopted 

A.D. A.D 

* Ta Ti 222 a R Huang Wu 222 

K III Huang Lung 229 
X ^ Chia Ho 232 
#> g$ Ch‘ih Wu 238 
^ ^ Yuan 261 
B Fei Ti ^ jRi A Feng 252 

W W 3E Kuei Chi I 252 Bt W Chien Hsing 252 

Wang J JL H Wu Feng 264 

^ T‘ai P'lng 256 
M ♦ Ching Ti 258 3? Yung An 258 

M ^ Mo Ti \ 

H ft ftKuei Ming I 264 ^ K Yuan Hsing 264 

Hou J tr * Kan Lu 266 

W«PaoTing 266 
tt fg Chien HSng 269 
K B ^^ng Huang 272 
X M T'len Ts‘6 276 
^ M T‘ien Hsi 276 
% IB T*i«n Chi 277 


WU FANG YUAN YIN original 

sounds of the five regions, a mandarin vocabulary 
made by Fan T'^ng-fang SSttA in 1700, revised 
in 1710 by Nien IIsi-yao and much enlarged by him 
in 1728 It was used by Williams as the basis of 
his Dictionary 

Williams : Syllabic Dictionary, p xiv. 

WU FU^ 2lIB five blessings. These characters, 
or the separate characters for the blessings, are 
often seen over house doors, expressing a wish of the 
inhabitants on their own behalf. Properly the 
blessings as given in the Shu Ching are long life, 
wealth, menu sana in corpore sano, love of virtue 
and an 'end crowning the life ’ See Leggb's Classics, 
vol ui, p 343 Fortune-tellers and the common 
people, however, understand them to be long life, 
a wife, wealth, sons and oflicial emolument 

As seen over doors they arc generally Fu |3 
happiness, Lu emolument, Shou ft longevity, 
tibi $ joy, and 7’s‘a» JH* riches 

WUHU, 3K M, in latitude 31^ 20' N., long- 
itude 118° 21' E., on the south bank of the Yangtze 
in Anhui, a treaty port since 1877 

It was known in ancient times as Chti 4 'tzfi-i 
A Bl S « from the time of Han was called 
)l u-hu ^ • 'I’he district suffered terribly during 

the T‘ai P‘ing rebellion, and ponodical floods work 
havoc. The leading exports are rice, and eggs and 
albumen, locally prepared 

There is a candle and soap factory The 
population IS 100,000. 1915 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 6,890,603 8,122,180 

Net Chinese Imports 4,613,432 5,322,858 

Exports 12,758,397 12,204,375 

Total Hk Tls 24,262,432 26,649,413 

WU I -HO A native of Amoy, bora 

m 1769 He became the head of the “hong mer- 
chants’* or go-betweens of the old system m Canton. 
He amassed an iminense fortune and his house and 
grounds still form on© of the tourists' sights m 
Canton He was much esteemed by foreigners, who 
popularly called him Howqua {q v ), and his 
personal name survives in E-wo, the Chinese style 
for Messrs. Jaudine Matheson's hong. He died in 
1843 See Cohong, 

Giles ; Biographical Dictionary 

WU, KINGDOM OF, one of the greater 
States of ancient feudal times. Its position was at 
the mouths of the Yangtze, extending southward, 
comprising modern Kiangsu, and parts of Anhui, 
Chdkiang and Kuangsi. 

The capital was at Mei-li, 30 /t S E. of Wu-si 
and 50 It N. of Soochow, till in B.c. 513 it was trans- 
ferred to Soochow itself, as that place was more 
fitted for shipbttilding. 
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The State is hardly mentioned in history, even 
by name, till B.a 585, when it had already existed 
some seven centuries. 

It was founded^ according to Chinese writers, 
before the Chou empire, by two sons of the Chou 
house, who voluntarily retired into the wilderness 
among barbarians to make room for a more brilliant 
younger brother to succeed : the younger brother’s 
grandson founded the Chou dynasty. The elder 
brothers, T‘ai Po ;Ic id and Chung Yung fl* ft 
ruled their savage kingdom in turn It is stated' 
that the former ruled according to Chou rites and 
customs, while the latter cut his hair, was tattooed, 
and m fact became barbarian. 

Wu first emerges into Chinese history about 
B.c 580, when it helped Chin to protect the imperial 
power against Ch‘u Its people were barbarous and 
the State was always considered semi-barbarous by 
the orthodox States, but after emerging into history 
it advanced in civilization very quickly and enjoyed 
a century of international life before it was 
extinguished In this century it connected for the 
first time the Yangtze and the Huai rivers and 
continued the canal further north to give access to 
the southern and central parts of modern Shantung 
In 482 it became the Protector State (the sixth), but 
it was destroyed by Yueh in b c 473 The name is 
still used as the literary title for Kiangsu The 
most striking character in its history was its prince 
Chi Cha ( qv ). 

It IS recorded that on the rum of their power 
the ruling classes escaped eastward in boats; and 
there is much evidence of early Chinese influence on 
Japan such as could be due to this migration 

Parker . Ancient China Simplified; Tschepe . 
Histoire du Boyaume de Ou 

WU KU, 3£ iK* See Five Grains. 

WU LAO, Ancients, These are 

spirits connected with the five elements They are 
favorite subjects for pictures and carvings, and 
probably for the sake of symmetry in this use they 
have been reduced to four, and are called the Four 
Ancients 0 Sg. The missing one is the spirit of the 
element wood They are also to he regarded as the 
Bpiiits of the five planets. In this capacity they 
appear In the Bamboo Annals 

Lxoge’s Classics y vol. iii, p 113 ; Mayers * 
Chinese Header's Manual; Dor6 : Rechtrehes sur 
les SuperstitionSy tome ix, p 676 

WU LUN, See Five Relations 

WU LUNG CHIANG, tt another name 
for the Amur See Het lung chiang 

WU SAN KUEI, B 4ii native of the Liao- 
tung province who m the last days of the Ming 
dynasty commanded forces to resist the Manchu 
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invasion. At the frontier in 1643 he received the 
news that Peking had been taken by the rebel 
Li Tzu-ch'cnq and that the Emperor had committed 
suicide. He then made terms with the Manchus, 
and helped to establish the dynasty. Honours were 
poured on him and in 1659 he was made one of the 
Three Feudatory Princes, and ruled Yunnan and 
S&uch’uan In 1674 he threw off his allegiance, and 
incited other princes to rebellion, but the issue was 
decided quickly, partly by his death in 1678 and 
partly by the Manchu use of artillery made by the 
Jesuit missionaries m Peking. 

WU VAi SHAN, BS llj, 3,600 ft. high, one 
of the Four Hills sacred to Buddhism in China, is 
situated on a range of mountains near the north- 
eastern border of Shansi. It is called Wu T'ai or 
Five ’terraces’ because of its five risings. The 
patron saint of Wu T‘ai Shan is WAn Shu Pusa, 
who IS supposed to have appeared there in the form 
of an old man A great white pagoda is said to 
contain a single hair of the saint In the T’ang 
period there were 360 monasteries, but now there are 
only about 150, of which 24 are lamaseries. The 
religion prevalent is a mixture of Chinese and Lama 
Buddhism The ruling ecclesiastic is the Grand 
Lama, who is known as the Ch’ang Chia Fo {ever- 
renewing Buddha), The form of the pagodas is Indo- 
I’lbetan and the interior of the temples a mixture 
of Chinese and Tibetan The Chinese monasteries 
belong to the Lm-chi sect of Buddhism Some of 
the buildings are said to have been founded in the 
1st century \ d. See Buddhism y Holy Places of 

Hackmann a German Scholar in the East; 
Hocichill . The Land of the Lamas 

WU WANG, KI, name was Fa gf, 

was the son of Wen Wang, and first Emperor of the 
Chou dynasty It was in continuation of his 
fathei’s work that he gathered an immense army 
together and defeated Chou Hsin in Honan, thus 
destioying the Shang dynasty He ascended the 
throne b c. 1122 

WU WEI fA JS or Non-Action Society. A 
secret sect, variously stated as having been founded 
by disciples of Lao Tzfi towards the end of the 
Chou dynasty, by Lo Huai, the originator of the 
Lung Hua and Hsien T’len sects, who lived in the 
15th and 16th centuries, and to haVb been begun 
three hundred years ago. The doctrine of Inaction 
is clearly traceable to Lao Tzfi, and was certainly 
reaffirmed by Lo Huai; and the sect may have 
assumed its present form as late as three hundred 
years ago. 

Its members are described by Ebkinb as 
kind of reformed Buddhiste” ; they are opposed to 
idol -worship, and hence their simple meeting places 
are without images. The cult is eclectic. From 
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the Ccmtemplative school of Buddhism to the 
Inaction doctrine is not farj and there is even a 
similar strain in CoKiucnis. 

Lo Huai came in touch with the Ming Emperor 
CnIiNO Td, who first applauded his miraculous 
powers, then imprisoned him for a sorcerer, and 
finally set his seal on the teaching by having the 
teacher's five books printed in a.d. 1518. These are 
the chief sacred writings of the sect. 

Four great festivals are observed ; the birthday 
and day of death of Lo Huai, the New Year and the 
15th of the eighth moon ; and all members are strict 
vegetarians. 

Though tablets to the Emperor were placed in 
its places of meeting, this did not prevent the 
Wu Wei sect from being persecuted by the Ming 
rulers and proscribed by the Manchus. In some 
editions of the Sacred Edict it is mentioned by 
name among the heretical societies 

Foreign enquirers m the closing years of the 
Ch'ing dynasty believed it to be then utterly without 
any political designs. See Secret Sects. 

WU Yo, See Ftvc Sacred Mountains. 


WYLIE, ALEXANDER, a missionary and 
scholar, especially noted for his knowledge of 
Chinese literature. He was born in London, 1815. 
He began the study of Chinese in England without 
any tutor, was engaged by the London Missionary 
Society and arrived in Shanghai in 1847. Here 
while engaged in printing the Bible in Chinese he 
studied French, German, Bussian, Manchu, Mongol 
and other languages. He also travelled widely in 
the Eighteen Provinces, often at great risk, for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. He died in 
England, 1887. 

His works include many articles on scientific 
subjects in many papers and reviews, translations 
of mathematical works, studies of the Nestorian 
Tablet, etc., but his best known work is the Notes on 
Chinese Literature, (1867), a ‘great monument of 
learning and industry.* 

He was for some time editor of the Chinese 
Recorder. His own very fine library became by 
purchase the nucleus of the B.A S. Library in 
Shanghai. 

For a list of his principal writings consult intro- 
ductory matter to Wtlib’s **Chinese Researches/* 
See also N.O B R A.S Journal, vdl. xxi. 


X 


XANADU, a corruption of Ji t|S Shang-tu] 
upper capital, the summer residence of Khubilai 
Khan, 180 miles north of Peking and 26 miles north 
of Dolon nor. It is now in ruins, only one gate 
being left. 

CoLEaJDQB's lines have made the name familiar 
to all English readers. 

XAVIER, FRANCISCO DE, caUed by Pope 
Urban VIIl the “apostle of the Indies,” was born 
at the castle of Xavier or Xaviero In Navarre, at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. He was the youngest son 
of a noble and wealthy family. All his brothers were 
soldiers : but he preferred learning, and went in 
1524 to the University of Pans, where he specialised 
in Philosophy, In 1528 he was appointed Lecturer 
in Aristotelian Philosophy in the College of 
Beauvais. At this time, he was full of ambitious 
projects, but in 1529 he and his special fnend made 
the acquaintance of S. Ignatius Loyola, who was 
then studying at Paris. Both were won by Loyola's 
teaching and example, and were of the seven 
(including Loyola himself) who took the first vows 
of the Society of Jesus, (1534). The little company 
intended to go and convert the Moslems in the Holy 
Land, but this plan miscarried and they devoted 


themselves instead to work among the poor and sick 
m Portugal and Italy. 

Xavier, who had taken his M.A. in 1530, was 
ordained priest in 1537. 

When John HI, King of Portugal, asked the 
Pope to send a mission to his Indian possessions, 
two of the Jesuits were selected, Xavier being one. 
He set sail in 1541, with the Governor-General of 
Portuguese India, and after a voyage of more than 
a year, during which he ministered to the one 
thousand souls on board, where scurvy and fevers 
abounded, arrived at Qoa, where he spent five 
months. After missionary work among the Pearl 
Fisheries from Cape Comorin to Manar, where, to 
oblige the Portuguese who had helped them against 
the Moors, some of the inhabitants had nmnmally 
embraced Christianity, he went to Travancore, 
Ceylon, and the islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
baptizing large numbers everywhere. At Malacca, 
he fell in with a Japanese refugee, whom he con- 
verted to Christianity, and forthwith they two 
went to preach the Gospel in Japan, landing at 
Kagoshima in 1549. Xavibr remained in the 
country nearly two years, and met with such great 
success that when the Government, alarmed at the 
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growth of the Cbristian community which he 
founded, finally determined to destroy it, 4CX),000 
adherents are said to have existed. 

Many Japanese having raised the objection that 
China, to which their country was so much indebted 
in art and literature, had not embraced Christianity, 
Xavzeb determined to get up a mission to China 
also, and returned to Goa to make arrangements 
He tried to induce the Governor-General to send an 
embassy to China, so that he might go with it and 
thus evade the law against foreigners entering the 
Empire. 

This proved impracticable, and Xavieb went at 
last privately with a merchant fleet in 1552, and 
reached Shang Ch*uan Shan (S. John's Jsland, off 
the coast of Kuangtung) He was seized with 
fever, and the Chinese he had engaged as interpreter 
refused to act, and the Portuguese to whom the 
ships belonged would not land him at Canton He 
was intending to proceed thither by junk, but his 
fever became worse, and he died in a wretched cabin 
on land in the end of the year He was only 46 


years of age, but white from his austerities and 
labours. 

His body was later removed to Malacca, and 
thence in 15M to Goa, where it has a fine shrine. 

Xavier was intended by Loyola to be his 
successor, but the letters recalling him for that 
purpose arrived after his death. 

He was beatified by Paul V in 1554, and 
canonized by Gregory XV in 1662. These dates 
are those given in the *'Lives of the Saints," but 
the Encyclo'ptdxa Brxianntta gives 1619 and 1621. 

Many miracles attested by many witnesses have 
been ascribed to the saint, including the gift of 
tongues He was without dispute the greatest 
Christian missionary since the first century of our 
era and he left organized missions wherever he went, 
ranging from Ormuz to Japan. 

Lives of the Saints ; Stephens . Essays tn 
Ecclesiastical Biography, S Francis Xavier’s 
Letters; Ttjrselin : La Vie du Bienheureux Pire 
Xavier, etc , a Douay, 1608 


Y 


YAK, Bos grunmens, a wild ox which is said 
to be found on the Kansu-Tibetan and Ssuch'uan 
borderlands; the only species of wild ox so far 
known in China 

YAKOOB H ’fi' Jfl, commonly known as Yakoob 
Beg The nom de guerre of An Chi-yen, bom in 
1820 in Khokand. He became Governor of Kurama, 
and then ruler of Kashgar, which had thrown off the 
the Chinese yoke, proclaiming himself Khan m 1874 
Hi 3 strict enforcement of the laws of the Koran, 
together with the heavy taxes he was obliged to 
demand, made him unpopular He made treaties 
of commerce with Great Britain and Russia; but 
was killed or died while trying to repel the advance 
of the Chinese under Tso Tsung-t*ang in 1877. 

YALE, COLLEGE OF, IN CHINA. See Tale 
Foreign Missionary Society, 

YALE FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Headquarters : Newhaven, Connecticut, U.S A. 

Entered China, 1902. 

Works in Ch’angsha, Hunan. 

This inter-donominational Society was formed 
in the winter of 1900 — ^1901, to be composed of 
Yale graduates, and supported and directed by 
members of the Yale University. It was at first 
tentatively affiliated with the Mission of the 
American Board, and was formed to carry on higher 


educational work m Arts, Science, Theology, and 
Medicine. The first missionary sent out was the 
Rev. J. L. Thurston, who arrived in China in 1902, 
and went in the first instance to Peking 

In 1903, the thirteen missionary societies work- 
ing in Hunan, in Conference assembled, invited the 
Yale mission to establish themselves m that 
province Ch^angsha, the capital, was selected as 
the most suitable place, and was occupied m 1905 
Mr. Thurston’s health early gave way and he 
died in U.S A. in 1904, but other workers came in 
quick succession. Educational work was begun in 
1906— on a high-school basis, looking towards a 
college course as soon as practicable. 

Medical work was begun in 1908, and in the 
same year, a class for teachers, graduates of several 
universities, was formed. 

In 1909 a Y.M.C.A. was started. The work was 
interrupted in 1910 by the "rice note," both teachers 
and students being compelled to leave. Durmg the 
Revolution in 1911 the mission hospital was at first 
the local headquarters of the Red Cross Society, and 
though afterwards it was removed, the most serious 
cases remained under the care of the Yale Mission, 
four hundred cases being admitted in three months. 
The first graduates of the High School passed out 
in 1912. In order to emphasize the educational 
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nftture of the Society’a work, its name was changed 
in 1913 to the “College of Yale m China.” 

In the same year a movement was started where* 
by the Yale Mission was to co-operate with the 
Chinese in Medical work, each side providing ten 
of the board of twenty managers, the government 
arranging for the buildings required, and giving an 
annual grant, the teachers to be provided by the 
Yale Mission, with full liberty to propagate Christ- 
ianity. This scheme began to be worked in 1914, 
in a yamen lent by the authorities, and the found- 
ation stone of the new Hunan-Yale Hospital was 
laid in 1916 by Professor William H. Welch of 
Johns Hopkins, in the presence of visiting members 
of the Bockefeller Commission (q v.). 

Three schools resulted from this Union with the 
Chinese, aU started in 1913. The first was a pre- 
paratory medical school, the second and third, 
training schools for male and female nurses res- 
pectively. 

In 1914, the Bockefeller Commission began to 
aid, by sending out four assistants, one Chinese and 
three Americans 

The College department of the work was begun 
in September 1914, and in the autumn of 1916, 
regular medical teaching was instituted, with nine 
students m the Freshman class, and thirty-two in 
the preparatory school 

The group of Yale buildings was completed in 
June, 1917. A new laboratory in physics, chemistry 
and biology is the gift of the Bockefeller Com- 
mission. 

YAM^N m n. The residence, official and 
private, of a magistrate in office with a seal The 
offices of petty mandarins without a seal are not 
yamins but K so, public places. 

Parker explains the word as flag gate 
Parker * Ancient China Simplified, p. 274. 

YANG CHM YUAN, a native of Hangchow, 
and one of Bicci’s converts and supporters 
His baptismal name was Michel 

YANG CHOW M « A famous city of Kiangsu, 
on the Grand Canal, twenty miles north of Chin- 
kiang It was the capital of the Yang ft kingdom, 
and it was here that Marco Polo had official 
position It has many scholars to-day, but is not 
of great importance in industry or commerce The 
population IS about one hundred thousand 

Yangdiow is found written in many ways } it is 
the Yangui of Marco Polo, it is Jamsai, lamaai, 
Yamzai, and langio in the Catalan Atlas, later 
lamcdu, langse, Yamse, and probably in Arab 
writers Yaneku. and Janku. 

YxjLB : Cathay and the Way Thither, ii, p. 209 

YANG CHU otherwise Yang Tzd, a 

philosopher of the 4th century b.c., chiefly known 
to us through ihu writings of Mencius. 


Ghuang Tzd speaks of him as a disciple of 
Lao Tzii, and Lieh Tzd has a chapter dealing 
entirely with him. His teachings on ethical 
questions greatly resemble those of Epicurus, and 
were vigorously denounced by Mencius, who rightly 
calls his philosophy “selfishness.” He is not, 
however, any more than Epicurus to be regarded 
as a sensualist, or lover of low pleasures, 

Suzuki . Hvetory of Early Chinese Philosophy ^ 
Giles . Biographical Dictionary ^ Forke : Yang 
Chu*s Garden of Pleasure, London, 1912, 

YANG HSIUNG ^ famous philosopher 

born at Ch'eng-tu in Ssfich^uan in B.c. 63. He was 
famous as a poet, and is also considered infamous 
because, having held office under the Emperor 
Ch‘eng Ti, he accepted a post under the usurper 
Wang Mang As a teacher of ethics, his theory of 
human nature was midway between those of 
Mencius and Hsun Tzu {q v ), as he maintained 
that man is at birth neither good nor evil, but 
becomes wholly what his environment makes him. 
He left a number of works, poetical, philological 
and critical. 

The ^ vocabulary, though often attributed 
to him, IS probably not his work. 

Giles Biographical Dictionary 

YANG KING PANG, A cr^k at 

Shanghai separating the International and French 
Conoessions , it was culverted in 1915 

YANG KUEI FEI, ttlttBi fti being 
the title of a 2nd rank concubine) , a concubine of 
Hsuan Tsuno, 738 ad. taken from his son's con- 
cubines, who caused the infatuated Emperor almost 
to ruin hifl kingdom by licentious extravagance. He 
had ultimately to strangle her in order to pacify his 
re\oUed people. 

YANG TS*AI foreign colours. Enamel 

work on porcelain. See Enamel, 

YANG TZE KIANG, This is the 

laregst river in China and is also one of the largest 
in the world, having only four or five rivals. 

Bising in the Tangla Mountains in N.E. Tibet 
it runs 3,200 miles into the Yellow Sea. It collects 
the run-off from three quarters of a million square 
miles, and discharges from one quarter of a million 
to three million cubic feet of water per second. 

The drainage basin includes the majority of the 
following provinces . — Ssfich*uan, Kuei-chou, Hupei, 
Hunan, Kiangsi, Anhui and Kiangsu, and also 
portions of Kansu, Yunnan, and Shensi. 

The upper 1,600 miles, from Tibet to Sui-fu 
(Hsu-chou fu) in south Ssfich'uan, is torrential and 
is almost unknown. From the Tibetan border to 
Sui-fu it falls at about eight feet per mile. It is 
there known as the Chin-sha Chiang or Chin-Ho, the 
“Golden” river, and has one big tributary, the 
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Ya-lung. At Sui-fu another important tributary, 
the Min, enters. This, being rather more navigable, 
was formerly considered the main stream. From 
Sui'fu to Ichang, the river vanes greatly in width, 
passes through numerous gorges and has many 
dangerous rapids. Two large tributaries enter it, 
the Kia-ling and the Knng'tan. The former is 
important as being the main stream of the Ssdch'uan 
plain, and at its junction with the Yangtze there is 
the important treaty port of Chungking. From 
Ichang, which owes its importance to its position at 
the emergence of the river from the gorges, down- 
ward navigation is normal and continues thoughout 
all seasons of the year, whereas between Chungking 
and Ichang, the great variations in the water level 
(as much as one hundred feet at Chungking has been 
recorded) make that section difficult and dangerous 
both at low and high waters 

Ichang IS one thousand miles from the mouth 
Fifty miles further down is Shasi, at which point 
dykes commence and are continued, with a few 
breaks in the hilly parts, down to the sea The 
annual variation of level in this pait averages about 
thirty-five feet At Yo-chou, a treaty port about 
two hundred miles below Ichang, a large volume of 
water enters from the Tung-t‘ing Lake and its 
feeders The important city of Ch‘angsha is served 
by this water connection Next comes Hankow, 
some six hundred miles from the mouth, at which 
place the Han river discharges into the Yangtze 

From Hankow to the sea, navigation is possible 
at all times of year for small draught steamers, and 
in the summer large ocean going vessels may be seen 
along it At Kmkiang another lalce and its feeders 
pour into the river This is the Po-yang lake, 
around the shores of which most of the population 
of Kiangsi dwells 

Then follow the towns of Wuhu and Nanking 
The river now is from one to five miles wide and 
contains numerous shoals and islands At Chinkiang 
it finally emerges from the hills, and from thence to 
the sea there is an enormous delta N ear the mouth, 
a small stream (the Whangpoo) emerges, giving 
access to Shanghai 

Bifurcating behind a long island (Tsung-ming) 
which has appeared from the waters during the 
Christian era, the river enters the sea with a width 
of some forty miles, and annually pours forth some 
six thousand million cubic feet of silt which is 
gradually extending the coast 

The Yangtze gets its name from Yang-chou, an 
old city and district near Chinkiang, and this name 
properly only applies from there to the sea 

The translation Son of the Ocem is a mistake 
due to writing for To the Chinese it is 
known as A ch*ang chiangf Long River, 
ta chiangf Great River, or JC chiang The River. The 
French cim it also le Fltuvt Bhu, 


The topography of the Yangtze basin is very 
sinking About twq-thirds of the whole area con- 
sists of mountains and hills. The northern boundary 
consists mainly of an extension of T^ien Shan 
uplift of central Asia and is almost continuous from 
Tibet to Chinkiang. The southern watershed line 
IS more complex. It commences with the Tangla 
mountains and then turns south forming a razor- 
backed ridge some three miles high which separates 
the Yangtze from the Mekong, a large river which 
runs through eastern Burma This ridge dies away 
into the very massive Y unnan-Kuexchou plateau, 
which f Dices the river to turn eastwards. The River 
then passes through a succession of ridges separated 
by depressions (which it has successively filled with 
silt, so forming alluvial plains). From Kiukiang 
to Chinkiang these ridges, running S.W. to N E. 
and forming the geological group termed the 
“Nan Shan/' have forced the river to run parallel 
to them 

There is no break in this basin except near 
Wuhu, where a low pass through the ridge may 
indicate another ancient mouth, leading to the 
southern part of the delta Sinologues (especially 
Edkins and Kingshill) consider that this theory 
explains certain ambiguous passages in the Chinese 
histones as to the mouths of the “Kiang," and they 
are supported by the great geologist von Richtho- 
fen There is at present in existence a senes of bar- 
Tiers in the gap which it is argued were constructed 
to close the passage when it had almost silted up, and 
the string of lakes from Wuhu to Shanghai is 
regarded as the trace of a former channel. Certainly 
this hypothesis serves well to explain the enormous 
southern extent of the delta 

[HC] 

Tiszard : Yang tze Ktang Pilot, Bishop . The 
Yang tze Valley and Beyond; Little ; The Far 
East, and Through the Yangtze Gorges, Blakiston ; 
Six Months on the Yang tze; Richard : Comfrehen- 
stoe Geography of the Chinese Empire; von 
Richthofen . China, and Letters from the Pro- 
vinces, Whangpoo Conservancy Board : Beports, 
especially that on the Yangtze Estuary ; Edkins . 
On the Ancient Mouths of the Yangts\ Ktang, 
Journal, N C B R A S , September 1860. 

YANGTZE, OPENING TO TRADE. The 

river was opened to foreign trade by Art x of the 
Tientbin Treaty (1858), and in November 1860 it 
was arranged with the Chinese government that the 
ports should be Chinkiang, Kiukiang and Hankow. 
Vice Admiral Sir James Hope, accompanied by 
(Mr ) Harry Pabkes and three delegates of the 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce, R Hamilton, 
A Michie and T F Ballance, left Shanghai with 
a fleet of eight vessels on February 9, 1861, installed 
consuls at Chinkiang and Kiukiang and left at 
Hankow a naval officer as temporary consul. He 
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tlien proceecled to Yocliow at the antrance to the 
Tung-t*ing lake. There he left the party of explorers 
whose jouraay is narrated in Blaiuston’b The 
Tang4zt. 

YANG ^ in foreign forcdain. Enamel 
work on copper. See Enamel* 

YAO| %* The legendary Emperor of China's 
golden age. He had a miraculous birth and 
ascended the throne b c. 2357 and after reigning 70^ 
or as others say 98 years, abdicated in favour of 
Shun. 

YA PMEN S opium. The name occurs in 
the Pin ts*ao kang mu, a . d . 1600, so tliat the drug 
had been already introduced into China in the Ming 
dynasty. See Opium* 

YARKAND, S It iff Sha ch^i fu, a town on 
the best and largest ot the oases in the Tarim Valley 
or Chinese Turkestan. It Is both a military and a 
cemniercial centre. The chief trade is with India 
There are about 60)000 inhabitants. 

Laksoeix : Chinese Central Asia* 

YEH MING-SHEN, generally known 

among foreigners as Commissioner Yeb. He was 
born in Hupei in 1807, and as Governor at Canton 
after 1848 became notorious for his severity against 
the T'ai P‘ing rebelS) of whom he is said to have 
beheaded 70,000. He bitterly opposed himself 
to foreign trade and intercourse, until at last the 
lorcha Arrow affair led to the bombardment and 
capture of Canton in 1857. The Viceroy Yuh tried 
to escape in disguise but was taken and sent to 
Calcutta, where he died in 1860. 

YEH ON ALA I the name of the famous Empress 
Dowager who ruled China nearly to the end of the 
Manchu dynasty. This was the name she was 
known by up to the time of her selection for the 
imperial harem, and in the palace it was also used 
nil she became Empress Mother, though she would be 
more commonly known as Kuei-fei I ft IB fK 
cubine 1,' the last character being her honorific title 
and having the meaning 'feminine virtue.' Tx'fi Hsi 
am was her official designation as Empress Mother 
and cO'Begent : it means compassionate and aus' 
picious, and was imperially decreed to her, with 
other honorific titles added later, the complete 
designation at the end of her life being Tz*ii Bet 
Tuan-gu K*ang-t Chao-gu Chuang~ch*ing Shou-hung 
Ch*%n-keien Ch'ung-hs% Huang T*a%-hou, Si j| 

« A eaattaaaAiii RAAtB 

which means Motherly auspicious orthodox heaven- 
blest prosperous aH-nourishing brightly-manifest 
calm sedate perfect longdived rj^spectful reverend 
worshipful iUnstrioas exalted Empress -dowager. 
To the public she was Huang T*ai Sou A fk,M 
Empress-Dowager, and towards the end of her life 


The Old Buddha Ig f| was the title almost 
universally used for her in the North. 

See Huang SeU, 

Bland and BacNbousb : China under the 
Emprese Dowager, 

YEH SU CHIAO Iflift, (Jesus Church). 
The name by which the Protestant Church is known 
in China, the Roman Cathdiio being designated 
X ^ Ik Chtao (Lord of Heaven Church). 

YELLOW GIRDLE, huang Un tsd. 

A descendant of the founder of the Manchu dynasty 
was entitled to wear a yellow girdle, which term 
came to be used to designate the rank itself. The 
wearer was called Imperial Clansman tsung 

6hih When degraded for misconduct he wore a 
red girdle instead of yellow*. 

YELLOW RIVER, THE, Jj fj Huang ho, 
rises in the south of the Kokonor region, at neaily 
14,000 ft altitude in 20' 12“ N. lat. and 
about 96*’, K long , some 100 miles from the 
source oi the Yangtze. It first runs a very 
tortuous course in the K'un lun mountains, reaching 
lian chou in Kansu after 700 miles, having fallen 
to 5,800 ft. It then runs for 430 miles north-east- 
ward, till defiected due east by the In Shan. After 
250 miles it turns southward for some 500 miles 
dividing Shensi and Shansi, till it enters the Great 
Plain In these 600 miles it has no tributary of 
an> size, but it then receives its greatest, the 
Wei tSi, which enters from the west after a course 
of 400 miles Here the Yellow River turns east, and 
running through the northern part of Honan and 
Shantung enters the Gulf of ChihU after a total 
course of 2,700 miles. The great difference of 
summer and winter level, and the choking of its 
lower portion by silt, make this river nearly useless 
for navigation. Its name is due to the enormous 
amount of loess soil which fills its waters, this 
sediment raises the bed till it is above the level of 
the country and the nver has to be kept in by high 
embankments When these give away,— a frequent 
occuxi’ence, — it is disastrous for the affected dis- 
tricts ; thousands of lives may be lost and hundreds 
of thousands of people made homeless, and fertile 
land made barren. 

According to the earliest Chinese reoordjs it 
entered the Chihh Gulf by two mouths, one of 
which IS now occupied by the Pei ho below Tientsin, 
the other somewhat more south In the Bhang 
dynasty another branch, still further south, flowed 
by Tsi nan fu in Shantung, filling the Ta ch'ing ho. 
In CoNrucTDS* days we bear of a branch fiowing 
southward to the Huai river. In the 3rd and 4th 
centuries the Ta ch'ing river running into the 
Chihli Gulf was the only mouth, but about 1,200 a d. 
the river again went south to the Huai River and 
fiowed into the Yellow Sea- It retained this course 
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till 1653 when it returned to its Ta Ch*ing ho course 
These great changes, which had disastrous effects 
on the population affected, together with the 
frequent inundations through the breaking of its 
banks have caused the river to be called ‘China’s 
Sorrow.* 

The North China Branch of the Koyal Asiatic 
Society sent an expedition to examine the new 
course in 1867, the Heport being given in the 
Society’s Journal for 1868. 

The basin has been estimated at 475,000 sq. 
miles. It may be noted that m its middle and 
lower course no important place stands on its 
banks — it is too dangerous, 

PiNciONB . Conservancy Work on the Hat Ho 
River. Eng Society of China Journal, vol. xvi. 

YELLOW SEA, the sea of the east coast 
of China, so named because it is ooloured by the 
loam brought down in enormous quantities by the 
Yellow River and Yangtze chiang 

YELLOW TURBAN REBELS, THE, (also 
Yellow Caps), began about 170 a.d as a secret sect 
under a Taoist leader. They rebelled in 184, and 
helped the downfall of the Alter Han, and thie 
beginning of the Three Kingdoms. The Three 
“peach-garden heroes,” Liu Pki, Chang Fjci, and 
Kuan Yu, took their oath as against these rebels. 
See Secret Sects, 

YEN,ii, the feudal state which occupied the 
extreme north-east boundary of the Chou empire, 
and which was given by Wu Wang to his half- 
brother, Shih, the Duke of Shao (v Lbgge, 
Shu Ohtng, pp. 346, 352, 420, 474, 545), who, when 
administering the affairs of his duchy, sat under a 
pear tree, which the grateful people therefore 
refused to allow woodmen to tamper with. (Legge, 
Shih Chtrtg, 26). There is practically nothing of 
note in the history of the state till we oome to 
the last chapter. It was the heir-apparent of the 
last prince who almost succeeded in getting an 
assassin to murder Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti The 
failure of the plot in the very act of its being 
carried out, caused the immediate destruction of 
Yen, B c, 221. Being so far north it was never of 
great political weight and though it is spoken of 
as abounding in horses it remained a comparatively 
feeble State even in its best days. 

Peking is situated in the very heart of old Yen ; 
the name is still used as a literary designation of 
that neighbourhood 

YEN HUI, 0 im. The favourite disciple of 
Confucius. His tablet stands in the Confucian 
Temple as one of the Four Associates of the Master. 

YEN LING CHI TZO, of the State of Wa 
See Ohi Oho. 


YEN L0| B Ml Chinese name for the 
Hindu hero or deity Yama. In both Hinduism and 
Buddhism he is king of hell, where be has daily 
alternations of torture and enjoyment. 

Johnston : Buddhist China, c. viii. 

YENTAI B M Yen Vat, the correct name for 
the port called by foreigners Chefoo. This is the 
only name by which the Chinese know it, Chefoo 
being an entirely different place on the other side 
of the Chefoo bay. See Chefoo, 

YEN TZU. S«e Yen Ymg. 

YEN YING SH, also known as Yen Tzu. 
a minister of the State of Ch‘i, who died in b.c. 493. 
He almost ranks with Kuan Tzu as statesman, 
philosopher, economist and writer. Confucius 
praises him, but Yen Tzu seems to have had small 
respect for the formalism of Confucius 

YIN and YANG, 0 0. The negative and 
positive principles of universal life. These words 
meant originally the dark and bright sides of a 
sunlit bank, and occur on the Stone Drums (8th 
century b c ). By the time of Confucius they had 
acquired a philosophical sigmiicanoe as the two 
aspects of the duality which Chinese thinkers 
perceived in all things. Traces of the dual notion 
occur in the “Great Plan” of the Shu Ching, but 
the actual words Yin and Yang as used in this 
sense occur first in the pseudo- Confucian comment- 
aries on the I Chtng (q v.). 

In this way Yang came to mean Heaven, 
Light, Vigour, Male, Penetrataon, The Monad 
It is symbolized by the Dragon and is associated 
with azure colour and oddness in numbers In 
F^ng Shui (g.v ) raised land forms (mountains) are 
Yang. 

Similarly Ytn B stands for Earth (the antithesis 
of Heaven), Darkness, Quiescence, Female, Absorp- 
tion, the Duad. It is symbolised by the Tiger and 
IS associated with orange colour and even numbers. 
VaJleys and streams possess the Yin quality. 

The two are represented by a whole and a 
broken line respectively, thus . — 

Yang Yin 

Groups of three such lines are known as 
“trigrams,” groups of six as “hexagrams,” and the 
I Chtng 18 classified under the sixty-four possible 
hexagrams. 

In connection with the five elements (^ 

Yin and Yang have been for at least two thousand 
years used to interpret the processes of nature and 
they are the fundamental feature in the theories 
which underlie F6ng Shui, Astrology, Divination 
and Medicine. 

T‘ai (Great) Yang means the Sun, T‘ai Yin the 
Moon, Shao (Lesser) Yang the fixed stars and Shao 
Yin the planets, these four being supposed to be the 
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four primary combinations (Hsiang ) of Yin and 
Yang. 

Yin and Yang are tbemselves supposed to have 
proceeded from a “Great Ultimate “ 

Carus : Chinese Philosophy; McClatchib r 
Confucian Cosmogony ; Lbqqe : Yth Kmg, 

[H.C.] 

YIN DYNASTY, R. The JShang dynasty was 
so called after the xcmo\al of the capital from 
Po Si to Ym in the 14th century b.c. See Shxmg 
Dynasty^ 

YiNGKOW, P, the proper name for New- 
chwang, 

YIN SHAN. See In Shan. 

YO CHOW ffi iW, a Treaty Port at the entrance 
to the Tung-t*ing lake and called ‘the gate of 
Hunan/ It was opened to foreign trade in 1899, 
but for various reasons the amount of trade passing 
through the Customs is very small After tlxe 
opening of Changslia in 1904, Yochow lost the 
trade from the Siang River district The foreign 
settlement is at Ch‘eng-ling five miles away 

to the north and only one mile from the Yangtze 
The population of Yochow is said to be from 
fifteen to twenty thousand Tea and nee are the 
chief products of the district, a poor one 

1916 1916 

Net Foreign Imports 2,444,640 3,144,256 

Net Chinese Imports 2,729,176 2,448,263 

Exports 1,930,251 2,386,980 


Total Hk Tie 7,104,067 7,978,499 

YOGA, the practice of ecstatic meditation with 
a view to attaining spiritual or magic power, used 
also in sorcery and exorcism. As a system it was 
introduced to China by Hsuan Tsang’s translation 
of the Shastta treating of it, and was popularized 
chiefly by Amogha. 

Eitel . Handbook of Chinese Buddhism 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCI- 
ATIONS OF CHINA. This organization, which 
had in 1917 one hundred and sixty-nine branches 
with 28,000 members, is the outgrowth of very 
small and rather recent beginnings. The first 
Association was organized in 1885 in the AnglO' 
Chinese College in Foochow. In the following 
year Associations were organized in the North 
China College at Tungchow and in the Presbyterian 
College at Hangchow. They were modelled after 
the student Young Men’s Chflstian Associations 
in North America. 

The first foreign secretary of this orgamzation 
in China was Mr. D. W. Lyon, who came to 
Tientsin in 1895, and has continued his service 
from that year. Mr. John B. Mott visited China 
in 1896 and laid the cornerstone of the first Associa- 


tion building in Tientsin Upon his return, three 
additional foreign secretaries, Messrs. F. S. 
Brockman, B B. Gailby and B. £. Lewis were 
sent to China in 1898. The first city Association 
for Chinese business and professional men was 
organized by B. £. Lewis in Shanghai in 1899. 
Mr S. K. Tsao, the first Chinese secretary, took 
up his work later in 1899 and is now serving as 
General Secretary in charge of the Shanghai 
Association. 

In 1902 the various isolated Associations were 
united into a National Movement. A National 
office was opened in Shanghai, with Mr. F. S 
Brockman as the first National Secretary. Mr. 
Brockman continued to be General Secretary of 
the National Committee until July 1st, 1915 when 
he was recalled to America. 

From the beginning it has been the purpose 
make this a Chinese organization, m spirit, in 
support, in management This has now been 
accomplished quite largely. There are twenty-eight 
city Associations and 141 student Associations each 
man<iged and financed by Chinese directors and 
committees The secretarial leadership also is 
rapidly being taken over by Chinese secretaries. 
An indigenous, self-supporting and self -propagating 
national movement is tlie aim 

Each Association has full autonomy and 
financial responsibility There are no subsidies. 
Help IS provided, however, in the service of foreign 
secretaries, who are supphed by the International 
Committee of North America and by nine denomin- 
ational boards that allocate men to this service. 
In 1917 there were ninety-seven such secretaries. 
One was Swiss, one Norwegian, three were Danes, 
fifteen were British and seventy-seven American. 
The Chinese secretaries now number 147 

The educationad activities of the local Associa- 
tions consists of day and evening schools teaching 
Chinese and English, schools of commerce, reading 
rooms and libraries, lectures and practical talks, 
and educational tours of observation The physical 
departments supply gymnasiums, indoor or outdoor, 
athletic fields, baths, and in three cities swimming 
pools Exercise is under trained supervision It 
IS botli recreative and corrective in character. The 
athletic movement in schools and colleges has been 
stimulated by frequent athletic meets culminating 
in the Far Eastern Athletic Games, in securing 
which this organization has co-operated. The 
social departments supply clean and attractive 
amusement in the form of game rooms, moving 
picture entertainments, outings and group gather- 
ings of many kinds. The religious activities 
consist of Bible classes, devotional and evangelistic 
meetings, personal influence and social service. The 
aim is to make religious influence permeate every 
activity so that the Christian religion shall be 
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vtooggiized m » pBrt ol tha nasty of life. It is 
szpocted that sU duristian members wiU engage in 
some form of vobinUiy service for others. A 
popular form of such servsoe is teaching in free 
schools for illiterates. The above activities in 
their various forms are carried out s^arately for 
men and for boys, in the local city Associations. 
The Shanghai Association has its boys* department 
with 1,2S3 members m a separate building erected 
for that purpose. In 1916 there were 6,000 young 
men in the organized schools, 7,200 in the Bible 
classes, 3,600 using the gymnasiums. The expense 
of carrying on the local associations for the year 
1916 was $336,898, all of which was provided in 
China. 

The supervision of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in China rests with the National Com- 
mittee This body of fifty -six business and pro- 
fessional men is elected by the annual convention 
held once in three years. At present there are 
fifty Chinese and six foreign members. 

In addition to co-operating with and supervising 
the local Associations the National Committee does 
various extension work Its lecture department 
prepares and presents over the country demonstrated 
lectures on scientific subjects, on education, health, 
and conservation of national resources, all bearing 
directly upon the needs of China. These lectures, 
inaugurated by Prof C. H. Bobeetson who came 
to China for work among the UteTati, in 1902, have 
been favorably received by officials, educated men 
and students throughout the country The attend- 
ance has been above 200,000 in one year. Training 
in presenting these lectures has been given to a 
number of missionaries and to men selected by the 
government, who, in turn, baa made use of them 
extensively. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is 
unequivocally a part of the Christian movement in 
China One of its chief aims is to strengthen the 
Church in its work and to bring young men into 
its membership. 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCI- 
ATIONS OF CHINA. The Y.W.C A. of the 
U.S.A , upon the ratification of the World’s 
Committee, in London, sent its first representative 
to China in 1903, and the first work was begun 
among the factory girls in the cotton mills in the 
Yangtze -poo section of ShanghaL 

Shortly after this a woman was sent out from 
Ameirica to study the whole field with the result 
that the Association was asked to so organize its 
work aa to meet the needs as far as possible of the 
students, particularly in non-mission schools, and 
of the women of leisure. Towards this end thirty- 
eight sacretaries have been sent out to work under 
Gm direction ol the China National Committoei 
with faendquaxten in Shanghai, 

78 


The work of these secretaries has been to open 
city Associations in Shanghai, Canton, Tientsin 
and Peking and student Associations in fifty-four 
schools for women m different parts of China. 

In the four city Associations there is a member- 
ship of 1,176 and about 4,000 in the student 
branches. 

In city Associations work is organized under 
four departments, educational, social, physical and 
religious. 

A Board of Directors of from ten to fifteen 
ladies (largely Chinese) control the city Association, 
and raise the finances necessary to carry on the 
work. 

Following out the idea of training leaders 
among the Chinese people the National Committee 
has recently opened a Normal Training School of 
Physical Education. 

Though city Associations have been organized 
in only four centres thus far, seven other large 
cities have appealed to the National Committee 
for similar organizations. The National Committee 
IS therefore asking for thirty-six additional foreign 
secretaries during 1917. 

Associations in schools work largely along 
social and religious lines Student Conferences 
lasting about a week are held in six different 
sections and attended by some 600 students. 

All Associations in China are under the direct- 
ion of the National Committee, consisting of 17 
resident and 8 non-resident members. Through 
affiliation with the National Committee each local 
Association becomes a part of the world-wide 
organization which heads up in the World’s Com- 
mittee located m London. 

In 1917, there are 22 foreign workers and 
12 Chinese secretaries, in the four city Associations, 
with headquarters at Shanghai. 

YOURT. See Yurt. 

YU, THE GREAT. See Ta Yu, 

YOAN dynasty, the, 56 IE, the Mongol 
dynasty, was founded by Khubilai Khan, who con- 
quered first the Chin (Nu ChSn) Empire of the North 
and then the Sung Empire, and placed his capital at 
Khan baliq (Peking) He was a wise ruler, con- 
ciliating the Chinese and tolerant of all faiths 
except Taoism He constructed the northern half 
of the Grand Canal, continuing it to Tientsin, and 
established a postal system ; the empire enj'oyed 
great prosperity. Korea, Yunnan, Annam and 
Burma were conquered, but his expeditions against 
Java and Japan were unsuccessful. He ruled over 
territory extending to the Black Sea, and a mission 
was even sent to Madagascar. Mabco Polo was 
in China from 1271 to 1288, and held high appoint- 
ments. JIn Tsonq re-established the Hanlin 
Academy and offioxal examinations. Bebellions 
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sprung up during the reigns of the later emperorsj 
the chief being under a young bonze named 
Chu Yuan-cuang^ who drove the Mongols back 
beyond the Creat Wall and founded the Ming 
dynasty. 

Dynastio TiTIiB 


The Mongol dynasty displayed great magni- 
ficence and culture, and was hospitable to foreigners, 
but was never popular with the Chinese. The 
dynasty lasted 88 years under eleven rulers. 

See Khubdai; BMchpa, Polo; Khan hdliq. 


Chinese 

Mongol 

Accession 


Deign Title Adopted 

* a 

T*ai Tsu 

Temuchm or Gengis 

Ate 

A.D. 

1206 

d. 

1227 Regent 



T*ai Tsung 

Ogdai or Ogotai 


1229 

d. 

1240 „ 


& a 

Ting Tsung 

Gayuk or Kuyak 


1246 

d. 

1248 Interregnum 

sa 

Hsien Tsung 

Mangu 


1251 

d. 

1259 


a n 

Shih Tsu 

Khubilai or Sitchen 

nm 

1260 

►!* 

m 

Chung T'ung 

1260 






S 

70 

Chih Yuan 

1264 

A a 

Ch'6ng Tsung 

Timur or Olckeitu 


1294 

ft 

A 

Yuan ChSng 

1295 







« 

Ta T4 

1297 

n a 

Wu Tsung 

Kaiaun or Guluk 


1307 

S. 

ft 

Chih Ta 

1308 

iz a 

J6n Tsung 

Ayuh Palpata 

Aa 

1311 

a 

m 

Huang Ch'ing 

1312 






« 


Yen Yu 

1314 


Ying Tsung 

Sotpala 

aaAfu 

1320 

E 

id 

Chih Chih 

1321 

T‘ai Tmg Ti 

Yefaun Timur 


1323 

A 

a 

T‘ai Ting 

1324 
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m 

Chih Ho 

1328 

« a 

Yu Chu 

Achakpa 

Hii'SrA 

1328 

n 

a 

T‘ien Shun 

1328 

m a 

Ming Tsung 

Hosila 


1329 

% 

s 

T'len Li 

1329 

3ft: a 

Wen Ti 

Tup Timur 

mmtim 

1329 


a 

T‘ien Li 

1330 






m 

a 

Chih Shun 

1330 

« a 

King Tsung 

He Chepe 


1332 





w a 

Shun Ti or 








a a 

Hui Tsung 

Tohan Timur 

mmtemm 

1333 

ft 

vt 

Yuan T'ung 

1333 






m. 

ft 

Chih Yuan 

1335 






m 


Chih Cheng 

1341 


YOAN MING YUAN. See Summer Palace 

YUAN SHIH K‘AI, ^ jtt: Sit , one of the most 
pxominent figures in recent Chinese history^ He 
was born in Honan in 1860 From 1884 to 1903 he 
was Chinese Kesident at Seoul, and distinguished 
himself by his energetic treatment of difficulties 
He was then made Piovincial Judge of Chihli 
Then he was sent as Civil Commandant to organize 
and control the foreign-dnlled troops at Tientsin 
In the coup d*Hat of 1898 he supported the 
Empress 'dowager. (See Kuang Ueu), He was 
made Governor of Shantung at the beginning ol 
1900, and his firm treatment of the situation there 
was perhaps the salvation of the Province All 
the missionaries in Shantung at the time may 
consider they owe their lives to him. In 1901 
Li Huno-chang died, and Yuan became Acting 
Viceroy of Chihli In 1907 he was made President 
of the Wai wu Pu Two months after the death of 
Tz*d Hsi he was dismissed from office, (January 2, 
1909). For two and a half years he lived in retire- 
ment, then had a dramatic re-appearance. It was in 
October, 1911^ that the Manchus sent for him to 
save their threatened throne. He was made Viceroy 
of Hukuang and then Supreme Commander of the 
Army and Navy, The abdication of the Emperor 


took place on February 12, 1912, and on March 10 
Yuan was elected to the Presidency of the Bepublic 

Tliree years later he was planning to ascend the 
throne as the fust Emperor of a new dynasty, but 
the attempt caused so much disturbance and 
resistance that he was obliged to withdraw his 
project In the midst of the revolution thus 
brought about he died, on June 6, 1916 

YOAN SHIH riEN TSUN the 

original First Principle, the Taoist supreme being, 
inhabiting the highest of the three heavens. He 
seems to be a pure invention, and in practice his 
position has been largely usurped by Yu Huang. 
See Three Pure Ones. 

Donfe : Pecherches sur les Superstitions ^ tome ix. 

YUAN TSANGi See llsuan Tsang. 

YU EH, STATE 0F,jB. In the Chou dynasty 
the name of Yueh was applied to a non -Chinese 
state that occupied the extreme lands that were 
known to the Chinese on their south-eastern borders, 
i e , the region of Hangchow and Ningpo. As was 
customary amongst these border states, the rulers 
set up a claim of descent from some early Chinese 
monarch. The earliest mention of the state is found 
in Ssfi-MA Cb^zek who tells of the Ch*u ruler who 
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visited the Chou kihg in b c. 671. With the present 
of sacniicial meat, the visitor was bidden to 
* ^maintain order in the southern borders, troubled 
with 1 and Yueh (tribes), but not to invade the 
Middle Kingdoms. " The first mention in the 
Tso Chuan is in the year 601, when Yueh and Wu 
were admitted to a covenant with Ch‘u The text 
of the 0/i'un Ch*tu does not mention Yueh until 
637, when it tells ua that Yueh took part (with 
several other states) in an attack made by Ch‘u on 
Wu Ss6-ma Ch'ien practically confines his account 
of Yueh to the one really celebrated reign of 
Kou Chiisn (496-466) He it was who destroyed the 
state of Wu (in 473) The following year ho was 
given the title of “J^rotcctor’* by the empeior— the 
seventh and last of the “Protectors ’* Ssu-ma 
continues the histoiy of the state to 333 when Ch*u 
bioke it up into a “hundred Yueh “ 

After Ch'in Shih Huang Ti, we find “Yueh 
Tung Hai” occupying Chekiang, “Min Yueh,” 
Fukien, and “Nan Yueh,’* Kuangtung There was 
an undoubted connection between these “Yueh*’ and 
the Annamites still farther south 

Ssd-MA Ch*jen, c xh (Chavannes, iv, pp 418- 
448); Legge . Clmstcs, vol v, Paeker Aiicient 
China Siinphfipd 

YUEN CHWANG. See Jlsuan Tsanff 

VU HAI Sea of jade. See Let Shu 

YU HSIEN, It K, a Manchu who won 
notoriety duiing the Boxer outbreak In 1898 he 
was made Governor of Shantung, and trouble was 
at once ioteseen by those who knew the character 
and leputation of the man (ace loading aiticle in 
N V DiiUij NiiwSf Apiil 17, 1899) He encouraged 
the Boxer movement in the province, and though 
called to Peking at the end of 1898, the murder of 
Brooks, the hr&t foreign Boxer victim, on the last 
day of that year was proved to be ‘as much his work 
as though he had struck the blow himself.’ Never- 
theless he was promoted to be Governor of Shansi, 
and there six months later 159 foreigners were 
killed, 46 of them in his own Yamen Twelve of 
these were Homan Catholics. 

When the day of vengeance came, Yu Hsien, 
instead of being brought to Peking and publicly 
executed, was put to death at Lan Chou, February 
22, 1901; but at least there is no doubt of the 
penalty having been paid It is interesting to know 
that in the Revolution of 1911 the daughter of 
Yti Hsien found safety in the Baptist Missionaries’ 
premises at Hsi-an fu * all the members of which 
Mission in Shansi, 16 in number, had been killed 
by her father. 

Kette : Thf. Paaaing of iht Dragon y p 60; 
Bruce . In the Footsteps of Marco Polo 

YQ HSIUNG, xa, an anthor of the 13tb 
century b.c. His works are quoted in very old 


books and two of their titles are given in the 
Uan Shu The work Yu TzH (q v.) is attributed 
to him. 

YU HUANG (SHANG TI) the 

chief god in the Taoist triad. The name is trans- 
lated ‘the Jade Emperor,’ or, since jade is the 
emblem of purity, ‘the Pure August Ruler,* etc. 
He appears to be an invention more or less of the 
emperor Chen Tsunq jK (ad. 998, Sung dynasty) 
with a view to restoring his failing ciedit with 
his people, though there may have been earlier 
legends This emperor raised Yu Huang to the 
highest honours and made him Shang Ti Since 
then Yu Huang has been God for the common 
people Chkn Tsung also raised to him a temple 
so extiavaganily vast and costly that historianis. 
regal d it as the beginning of the downfall of the 
dynasty. 

Buddhists claim that the Taoists have simply 
stolen their god Y’u Ti He is the chief deity of 
every mountain top, and may therefore be found 
ill Buddhist hill-temples, as for example at P'u-to 
Shan, See Three Pure Ones, 

Dorc Jlecherchcs sur les Superstitions, tome ix. 

YUKIEN, It, a Mongol, appointed to be 
Commissioner with Lin tse hsu {g v , ) during the 
First War He reached his post at Chinbai as the 
Hntish vveie evacuating Chusan m 1841, and took 
the credit ot having fiightened them away. By 
his cruelty and boastfulness duiing his short 
career he is marked among the most rabid haters of 
the English m those days He caught Captain 
Stead {q v ) and had him flayed alivec He saw 
Chusan retaken, and on October 10, 1841, he fled 
when Chinhai fell, and a few days later committed 
suicide 

Davis China during the War, 

YU LAN orT^AI P*ING YU LAN, 

See Lei Shu, 

Yii LAN P‘^N HUI the Festival 

of departed spirits, often called by foreigners All 
Souls* Day It is hold on the fifteenth day of the 
seventh moon A very full description of the rites 
at Amoy, which will hold good for the rest of 
China, IS given by De Groot. The name is 
tianshteration of the Sanscrit Ullambana, but it 
also has the meaning of a vessel to hold offerings 
’I'ho Ullambana sutra was translated into Chinese 
ill the third century, but the ceremonies did not 
become popular till the eighth, when Amogha 
(Pu K‘ung) introduced the Yoga system 

De Groot Les Fetes d Emout^ vol. li ; Eitel ; 
Handbook of Chinese Buddhism 

YULE, HENRY, the translator and editor of 
Marco Polo’s book. He was bom in Scotland 
1820, his father being Major in the Bengal Army. 
He joined the Royal Engineers and proceeded to 
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India in 1840. After filling varioiu ofilces there 
and travelling a good deal he resigned the service 
and went to Europe in 1862. There he spent many 
years in Germany^ Italy and Sicily, publishing 
Caihay and tht Way Thithtr in 1866. The next 
year he began his work on Mabco Polo’s Travela 
and issued li in 1870. In 1876 he returned to 
London and joined the India Council. He was 
made C.B. and K.C.S.I. and died December 1889. 
For bibliography of his many writings and his 
memoir see TAe Book of Str Marco Polo^ 3rd ed. 
1903. 

YULICH'AO CHUAN, I g U> <* , a Taoist 
book which is not sold but given away in great 
niunbers by those who wish to do good or to acquire 
merit for thcmsehes It dates from the Sung 
dynasty, and it consists of a very detailed d^s- 
cription of the Ten Judgment Halls with their 
many torture- chambers or hells A slight sketch 
of the book is given by Giles and a full translation 
has been made by Rev. G. W. Clahke. 

Giles * Chinese Literature ^ p 420 , Clarke . 
Yu-li or Precious Records^ Journal, N C B R A.S , 
vol xxviii 

YUNG LI ^ ®, the title adopted by Cum 
yu-LANO ^ til II, Prince Kuei 3£ grandson of 
Wan Li and the last claimant of the Ming throne 
Under this reign-title he ascended the throne in, 
Kuangtung Province in 1646, after the Manebus 
had executed his predecessor at Foochow ; and he 
kept up some appearance of royalty for thirteen 
years, when he was driven over the frontier into 
Burma He was treacherously taken by the 
Burmese and handed over to his relentless enemy, 
Wu San-ktjet, who, having first gent for instructions 
to Peking strangled the captive monarch at Yunnan 
fu, as IS generally stated It would seem however 
that Yung Li and his son called Constantine were 
executed at Kan lung Id fll Hsing-i fu H K JGf 
Kuetchou, in his own palace, on June 4, 1662. The 
tombs of the two princes have recently been found 
m Kueichow by F. ScBOinai, and described in 
Le Bulletin Catholi^ue. 

He was never baptised himself, being a deter- 
mined polygamist; but his mother the Empress 
Marx, hia wife the Empress Anne, her son 
Constantine the heir to the throne, and the 
Empress Helen, once a concubine of his uncle 
T*iek Gh'i, were all ChristianB, together with about 
fifty ex-imperial concubines, eunuchs and others. 

Backhouse and Bland : Ansuds and Memoirs 
of the Court of Peking; Ls Bulletin Cathoxjqub 
DE PtKiN, 1915, pp. 430 and 292. 

YUlia LO, It IH> reign-thde of the ruler 
regarded as the seoo^ of the Ming emperors, his 
name being Ctto Tt (1. He was the fourth son 
of Ou YdsH-emuta, (Mwo Wu) and was bbm 


in 1360. His father would have appointed him to 
succeed, but because of the opposition of his 
ministers he had to appoint a grandson instead*. 
Chu Tx was sent to Peking in a kind of Viceregal 
position. His march north is famous, city after 
city being captured and the Great Plain north of 
the Yangtze being depopulated. From his position 
he was called Prince of Yen. He threw off his 
allegiance when his nephew succeeded, marched 
south and entered Nanking, the young emperor 
disappearing for good. The Prince of Yen then 
took the throne with the reign-title Yung Lo. He 
wag a great ruler. In 1421 he moved the capital 
to Peking; he drew up a Penal Code; he sent 
missions abroad as far as Ceylon; he issued tha 
great encyclopaedia the Yung Lo Ta Tien* (See 
Let Shu) He was an ardent Buddhist. On hiQi 
death m 1424 he was canonized as Wen Huang-tx 

XJSk^- 

YUNG LO TA TIEN. See Xet Shu. 

YUNNAN cloudy south; the secona 

largest oi China’s provinces It has Ssfich'uan on 
the. north, Tibet and Burma on. the west, Burma 
and Tonkin on the south, Kiangsi and Kueichou 
on the east. Its area is 146,718 sq miles and its 
population 12,722,000. The west and north-west is 
mountainous and difficult of access and the popula- 
tion IS savage In the north-east, near the Yangtze, 
the land is low and unhealthy and there are few 
inhabitants. In the east, however, are wide and 
feitile plains, with many lakes and rivers, a clear 
sky and a pleasant climate The Yangtze (here 
named the Chin sha chiang or Golden sand nver), 
forms part of the boundary between Yunnan and 
Ssfich’uan, but is only a mountain torrent. The 
Mekong, the Sal win and the Red River are other 
streams in the province The fauna and flora are 
the richest m all China Maize and rice are the 
chief crops The mineral wealth is great. The 
population is very miscellaneous, there being maix^ 
aboriginal tribes. 

The chief city is Yunnan fu with 45,000 
inhabitants. This city, with Ta-H fu (6,000) has 
been ruined as the result of the Mohammedan 
rebellion. Four cities are open to foreign trade, 
M^ngtze, Hok’ou, Szemao and T'fingyueh. 

YUNNAN FU| SfilM, the capital of the 
Yunnan province, situated centrally and in a 
picturesque position. It has never recovered its 
nun in the Mohammedan rebellion, and has now a 
population of only 45,000. 

Since the post was established in 1902 the 
following have been H.B.M. ConsuIs-GeiiAral at 
Yunnan fu. 

1902, April 5, William Hbkrt Wxlxxneoii. 

1909, Jan. 21, Pxkrob Essex O’BRiEN-BuTLxa. 
1912, Oct. 1, Htamar Goim 
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yURT or YOURTi tke Kofigol tent^ i» shaped 
iika an inverted basin. It u made of coUapaible 
oval lattice-work of laths oovered with strips Otf 
felt fastened in position by ropes. An opening 
from 3 ft. to 4^ ft. high is left for a doorway^ and 
a circular aperture at the top to allow smokei to 
escape. The height of the yurt is about 12 ft. 
The centre is occupied by a fire round which fur 
or felt rugs are spread. The wealthy classes have 
the walls lined with cotton. 

The word is etymologically connected with 
hearth, 

YU, TABLET OF, •» A «| yii pei. In 

the Yu Kung of the Shu, Mt. H^ng is the most 
southern site indicated ^see Bing J^han), A Taoist 
writer of the ISastern Han named Chao 1^ whose 
works contain many absurd fables, makes mention 
of an inscription which he says the ‘'divine Yu'* 
set up on Kou-lou Feng fR Ml 4 , the most southern 
peak of H4ng Shan (situated about 20 miles south 
of the highest peak) The statement is often 
repeated by later wnters of that and the following 
dynasties. Hah Yu (768-824) wrote a poem on 
Kou-lou m which he says that he sought in vain 
for the Tablet which had been seen “by chance** 
by a solitary Taoist priest. Later, Chv Hai 
(1130-1200) also tried without eftect to hnd the 
Tablet. After his death, a S8iich‘uan officer claimed 
to have seen and copied the inscription consisting of 
seventy -seven ‘tadpole* characters ; he also indicates 
some connection with Taoism^ in that his copy of 
the inscription was placed m a Taoist monastery 
m the CiiiA Tiira period (1208-1214). It was not 
until the ChSkq T£ pen<^ (1506-1521) that any 
copy of the inscription got into works on inscript- 
ions. Eeplica of the “original** were set up at 
Changsha, Wuchang and other places 


The ‘^erignMl" sione is to be seen on a ^ur of 
Uie Koa-lon Psnk eraet cm m rode with a huge 
impnnt at its base of a naked foot-pirmt, alleged 
to be the actual impress of the great Yh's* foot as 
he placed the Tablet in position. Moreoever* the 
Tablet itsdf contains two holes between the second 
and third horizontal lines from the top, into which 
htied the staple by which Yu carried the stone, 
grasped in one hand, up the mountain side. The 
actual inscription is not quite four feet wide and 
not quite six feet high, but the Tablet itself is 
higher and is three or four inches thick. The stone 
weathers badly and chips can be picked up all 
round It has certainly not been in its present- 
position more than a few hundred years, and is 
not likely to last much longer than it has yet lasted. 
A goodly temple with a broad platform (at the side 
edge of which the Tablet stands) was erected by that 
devout old fighter, P'dNo Yu-lin (1824-1890). A 
full account of the Tablet, with a copy of the 
iBacri|itioa and a translation, will be found in 
L&ggb's Shu, (Prod, p 66). W. H. Medhuast also 
has a reproduction of the Tablet and a paper 
thereon in the N C.B.RA S. Journal, 1868. See 
also vol xlui (1912) pp. 32-43. 

A monograph by Klafboth appeared at Berlin 
in 1811. It was discussed in K^musat's Milangea 
Asiattques, vol li Bunsen accepted its authen- 
ticity in emphatic terms in Eg^ft *9 Place tn 
Sistorg, 

YU TZ|3 the title of a work on the 

principles of government, which, if genuine, may 
claim to be the most ancient specimen of Chinese 
literature. The supposed author, Yu Hsiuno, lived 
under W£n Wang, 13th century b c. Some think 
that the present text is a compilation of quotations 
from the original work, made in the T‘ang dynasty. 

WvLiB . Notee on Chtneee LtUrature, p. 125 


Z 


ZAYTON and CAYTON. See Ch*uan chow. 

7EALANDIA, FORT. The fort built by the 
Dutch in 1630, 2^ miles from T'ai wan fu, Fonnosa, 
See Pormoia, 

ZEN. See Ch*an, 

ZJICAWEI, of ^ village 

near Shanghai, made famous by the Jesuit institut- 
ions situated there. It was chosen as the chief 
centre of the Kiangnan work of the Society of Jesus 
ID 1847. In addition to a new cathedral (built 1910), 
there are a famous Museum (1872) and Library 
(1847), and the well-known Observatoxy (1872). St. 


Ignatius’ College (1850) has both middle and high 
school departments and leads up to the Aurora 
Univet‘sity. (See Untveraiti L’Aurore), The 
College had in 1916 fourteen Jesuit Professors, 
thirty-mne Chinese teachers, and nearly four 
hundred pupib, of whom three-fourths were 
Christians. A large industrial work is done at the 
neighbouring village of Ton se wei, where also is 
the Mission press. The “Helpers of the Holy 
Souls” have a large establishment at Zikawei, 
founded in 1869, with orphanage, schools (including 
one for deaf and dumb girls), dispensaries, snd 
industrial enterprises of various kinds. Fifty-six 
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Quzu were in residence in 1916, exclusive of novices. 
In the same year the Christian eommunity of the 
village numbered 3,548 souls. 

See JtsuitB; MeUorologif; Seismology; Hsu 
Kmng-Ch% etc* 

ZINC. See Aftnerois. 

zO-Sife or Zd-C^, the Shanghai pronunciation 
of A til , in the Mandarin speech iki-shan, A 
small bill some twenty>iive miles from Shanghai, 
where the Jesuit missionaries of Sicawei have 
established their Astronomical Observatory. See 
Jetuitd* 

ZOTTOLI, ANGELO, a Jesuit missionary, born 
near Naples in 1826 He entered the Society in 
1843 and reached China in 1848 He died in 1902, 
having spent all his missionary life at Zikawei,' 
which owes much to him as Prefect of the College, 
Rector, Master of the Novices, Instructor of the 
Tertian Fathers, and spiritual Father. His literary 


work was important. He is best known by hit 
Curaus htteraturae stntcae (1879*83). This work in 
5 volumes begins with elementary lessons, carries 
the student through the Classics and ends with 
rules of composition in prose and verse. It has a* 
Latin translation, and it was ''crowned*' by the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-letti^. He 
also prepared many religious works in Chinese. 

Cohdixb : T*oung Pao, vol. xiii ; Lettrxs des 
SCOLASTIQUBS DE JERSEY, 1903. 

ZUNGARIA. See ^tiR^aria. 

ZYGO DACTYL!, Barbets; there are five 
known in China, Formosa and Hainan. Megalatma 
vtrem, the Great Chinese Barbet, is found 
throughout South China. Cyanoys davisonx and 
C astaitca are both found in Yunnan. C, ntickalts 
IS found in the wooded mountains of Formosa. 0. 
faber, inhabits Hainan* 

David xt Oustaubt : Les Otstaux de la Chine; 
Capitonidds* 
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AURORA UNIVERSITY. 

V Aur or 


See Vnlveraiti 


FINANCE AND CURRENCY. 1 . Bevenue. 
The sources of the revenue of the Chinese Govern* 
ment, as set forth in the budget for 1916-1917> in 
estimates which are necessarily only approximate, 
are as follows . — 

Land tax 

Customs receipts . 

Salt revenue 

Goods tax (including Likin] 

Levies and contributions 
(including title deed tax of 
$15,000,000). 

Various receipts 
Direct receipts of Central 
Government. (Including 
tobacco and wine duty and 
monopoly sale) 

Extiaoidinary receipts 


$90,105,784 00 
73,056,663 00 
96,767,010 00 
42,719,194 00 
40,217,118 00 


8,559,580 00 


36,584,311.00 
84,828,924 00 


Grand total of Bcceipts $472,838,584 00 
The land tax system is of most ancient origin, 
and IS considered the principal and fundamental tax 
in China, although the income from this source is 
now exceeded by the Salt Revenue The tax in* 
eludes many subsidiary charges, and the rate of 
taxation varies in different districts. In the absence 
of a cadastral survey, there is great inaccuracy in 
the returns of the acreage of land. The taxable 
acreage as fixed in the reign of Kuang-hsu, was only 
980,000,000 wioM, while during the Sui dynasty it 
was more than five times as large The actual area 
of cultivated land in China is estimated at approx- 
imately 40,000,000 acres, or 2,700,000,000 mow. 

The Salt Tax — In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the reorganization loan of 1913, the 
ooUection of all the salt duties in China was placed 
in the hands of a special department of the Ministry 
of Finance, called Central Salt Administration, 
which comprises a Chief Inspectorate of Salt 
Revenue, under a Chinese Chief Inspector and a 
foreign Associate Chief Inspector. They constitute 
the authority for the superintendence of the issue 
of licenses, the returns of revenue and the compil- 
ation of reports. (The First Associate Chief 
Ihspector, Sir RicxiABn Dane). For full account, 
see Salt Administration, 

Customs Revenue , — [See Maritime Customs'] 
The revenue from this source increased five fold 
between the years 1867 and 1913 Originally the 
r«te of duty was fixed at 5% on both exports and 
79 


imports As the valuation of goods upon which 
this percentage was computed according to the 
Treaty of 1858 had fallen far below the actual 
market value, it was agreed by the Boxer Protocol 
ot 1901, that the actual rate of taxation should be 
increased to 6% effective, and a new tariff on this 
bdbis was made in 1902 As this valuation had again 
become inadequate to produce an effective 6%, a 
conference was called to meet in January, 1918, for 
the revision of the specific rates, so that an effective 
5% duty might bo pioduced. 

Jjthin is a tax levied on goods while in transit 
w^itliin a piovince or from one piovinco to another. 
TJiib impost IS a serious impediment to trade, as 
w'ell as a source of great coriuption For the sake 
of the unrestricted development of commerce, efforts 
have been made to abolish this tax, and various 
foreign governments have by treaties agreed to 
permit an increase of the customs duty to 12i%, 
conditioned on the abolition of likin As, however, 
the income from likm goes primarily to thepiovinces, 
some other means of provincial revenue would have 
to be prov ided in the event of the abolition of likin 

The system of likin has been modified in some 
provinces It is still called likin in the Provinces 
of Chihli, Shansi, Honan, Shantung, Kiangsu, 
Anhui, Hunan, Fukien, Kuangtung, Yunnan and 
Kufirliou, etc But it has been changed to T‘ung- 
chuan or “single levy” (levied at the place 

ot pioduction ot the goods to bo taxed), in the 
Provinces of Kiangsi, Hupei, Shensi, Kiangsu, 
C.'hekiang, Kuangsi, Ssuch*uan and Sinkiang In 
other places, like the three Provinces of Manchuria 
and a part of Kiangsu, the name of Production and 
Consumption Tax ( ^ ) has been adopted, 

a Production Tax ( jJl ) to be levied at the 

plat’p ot production ot the goods, and a Con- 
sumption Tax levied at the place of sale 

oi c’onsuraption 

Revenue from Tobacco and Wine , — ^A number 
of different imports are collected upon wine and 
tobacco, such as license taxes, contributions, direct 
taxes, and the so called “official sale” of tobacco 
and wine The latter is the result of an attempt to 
make a beginning of a government monopoly of 
tobacco and wine ; as treaties with foreign powers 
made such an arrangement impossible, the so-called 
“official sale” is virtually an additional tax. An 
effort IS now being made to unify all imposts of 
this nature. 

Stamp duties, though not yet paid by the 
merchants of all foreign nations, have become an 
important source of revenue; general consumption 
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taxes and basiness Uoenses have thus far been 
developed only in an unsystematic fashion; while 
income taxes and imposts upon urban land have not 
been put into operation, although seriously discussed 
with a view to their adoption. Under proper 
methods of administration a very abundant revenue 
could be obtained from these various sources. 


II. Expsndituhes. — The ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expenditures of the government were 
estimated as follows, in the budget of 1917. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs .. 6,293,370.00 

Ministry of Interior . . .. 46,687,879 00 

Ministry of Finance . ... 224,190,603.00 

Ministry of War ... 167,317,380.00 

Ministry of Navy . 8,161,669.00 

Ministry of Justice 9,365,766.00 

Ministry of Education .. . 6,028,830.00 

Ministry of Agriculture and 

Commerce 4,014,286.00 

Ministry of Communications 1,664,439.00 

Board of Mongolian and 

Tibetan Affairs . .. 1,138,492,00 


Grand total of expenditures $472,838,584.00 


Aside from the Ministry of Finance, the ex- 
penditure of which IS due to the payment of interest 
and principal on foreign and domestic loans, the 
Ministry of War consumes the greatest part of the 
revenue of the state In the estimates of the 
Mmistry of Interior, the expense of the larger part 
of provincial administration is included. It must 
be noted that in the budgets thus far made it is 
assumed that aU public revenues are paid to the 
central government and disbursed through it for 
national and provincial needs. This is, however, 
only theoretically true 

III. The Government Loans.— The following 
are the principal long-term loans of the Chinese 
Government. 


Franco-Russian Loan, 1895 
Anglo-German Loan, 1896 . , 

Anglo-German Loan, 1898 
Boxer Indemnity, 1901 . .. 

Crisp luoan, 1912 .. 

Reorganization Loan, 1913 . 

Austrian Loan, 1913-16 
Banque Industrielle Loan, 1913 
Banque Industrielle Loan, 1914 
American Loan, 19X6 . . . 

Advance on Second Reorganiz- 
ation Loan, 1917 ... 1,000,000.00 

[On Railway Loans see Bailwayf], 

The total foreign and domestic indebtedness oi 
the Chinese Government, exclusive of railway loans 
was in 1917, 161,000,000 pounds sterling. Th€ 


Amount outstandtng 

me 

. & 9,745,446.00 

. , 10,901,475 00 

. 12,648,950 00 

63,847,268 00 
6,000,000 00 
25,000,000 00 

4.933.000 00 

4.000. 000.00 

1.300.000 00 

1 . 000 . 000.00 


per capita of the public debt of China as compared 
with that of other nations, computed on the basis ol 
public indebtedness m 1914 to 1915, was as follows : 


China 

£ 0.12 

Great Britain 

24.12 

France 

32.00 

Germany 

16.00 

Russia . ... 

6.40 

United States 

2.00 


With the war indebtedness accumulated by the 
Western Powers, the ratio is now even more favour- 
able by far for China. 

IV. CuKRENCY. — Currency in China rests on 
the intrinsic metal value of the com. The con- 
ception of a token com is not familiar to the Chinese 
mind, although notes as a substitute and represent- 
ative of metal have long been in common use. The 
fundamental and traditional measure of value is the 
tael of silver [See Tatl\. The coined dollar passes 
current according to its intrinsic silver value. Large 
quantities of Mexican dollars are in circulation, 
bupplcmcnted by the dollar coined at Hongkong, 
dollars coined locally m China, and particularly the 
Peiyang dollar, coined at Tientsin, first under 
Kvang Hsu, then under Yuan Shih-k^ax. The 
total number of coined dollars in circulation m 
China was estimated in 1913 at $206,000,000. Sub- 
tiidiary silver corns of ten and twenty cents face 
value arc also in circulation, but pass at approx- 
imately their intrinsic value, so that approximately 
twelve ten cent pieces are received for one dollar. 
In 1916 the Central Government coined subsidiary 
silver, to be put in circulation at par; it has 
however not become generally current thus far. 

The money used by the mass of the population is 
copper, in the form of cents and cash. The relative 
value of these coins is determined also by the market 
ratio of the metals, so that a dollar silver will 
exchange into varying quantities of cents or cash 
from time to time, the approximate ratio being one 
hundred twenty-five cents or one thousand to twelve 
hundred cash, to one dollar. 

Bank notes are issued by both the national and 
provincial banks, the issue not being restricted by 
adequate reserves. The two central banka are tho 
Bank of China and the Bank of Communications* 
The former acts as the general fiscal agent of the 
government, the latter as the agent for the Ministry 
of Communications Strictly speaking, the Bank 
of Communications is not a government bank, as its 
administration is in the hands of a board of directors 
(on which the Ministry of Communications, although 
holding shares to the extent of 40% of the total, has 
no special representative), and a president and 
vice-president who are elected by shareholders at 
their general meeting. The Director of the Depart- 
ment of Railways in the Ministry of Communications 
is, however, ex officio president of the bank. The 
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government u heavily indebted to both banks. Both 
are banks of issue. The notes of the different 
branches circulate at par only locally; frequently 
the notes of one branch will be depreciated while 
those of other branches are current at or near par. 
The present outstanding note issue of these two 
banks is estimated at 9109,000,000; the issue of 
other Chinese banks at 9130,000,000. 

The principal foreign banks operating m China 
also issue notes. The principal institutions are : — 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
(British). 

Chartered Bank of India Australia and China 
(British). 

Banque de ITndo Chine (French). 

Banque Industrielle de Chine (French). 

Busso-Asiatic Bank (Bussian). 

International Banking Corporation (American). 

Yokohama Specie Bank (Japanese). 

Netherlands Trading Society (Dutch). 

Banque Beige pour I’Etranger (Belgian). 

Deutsch-Asiatische Bank (now closed). 

V. Administuation and CoNTnoL. — The Min 
istry of Finance comprises hve departments : Tax- 
ation, Banking and Currency, Public Loans, Treas- 
ury, and Accounting , as well as two bureaus . State 
Property, and Tobacco and Wine Sales. The 
Minister of Finance is assisted by two vice-ministers, 
one of whom supervises the iive departments and 
two bureaus mentioned, the other of whom acts as 
the Director of a Central Salt Admimstration. The 
administration of the Maritime Customs is placed 
under the Bevenue Council, which corresponds to 
the Central Salt Administration, and the Chief 
Inspectorate of Customs, which corresponds to the 
Chief Inspectorate of Salt Eevenue, and is in- 
dependent of the Ministry of Finance. 

The Ministry of Finance is represented in each 
province by a Finance Commissioner, who is 
appointed by the Ministry and who reports to it as 
well as to the Civil Governor of the Province. In 
practice, the delimitation of his duties as to the 
central and the provincial governments is not 
definite, and the amount of revenue actually to be 
forwarded to Peking, or to be retained by the 
province, depends generally upon special arrange- 
ment or upon the degree of authority exercised at 
the time by the central government. The Ministry 
of Finance also has agents in the provinces for the 
collection of stamp duties and of the tobacco and 
wine sales revenue, as well as for the care of state 
property; these report and remit directly to the 
Minister. The Ministry is further represented in 
the provinces by Salt Commissioners and Superin- 
tendents of Customs. Tlie collection of the native 
customs outside of a radius of fifty li from the 
several maritime customs stations, is under the 
direct control of the Ministry of Finance, through 


Its superintendents of native customs. Within a 
radius of fifty h each Maritime Customs station 
administers the native customs of its vicinity. 

Control . — The National Assembly or Parliament, 
under the provisional constitution, is entitled to 
exercise the following powers in the matter of 
linance : (I) To pass the budgets and financial 
accounts of the government; (2) To pass measures 
of taxation and of currency, (3) To pass measures 
for the incurring of public loans, and agreements 
affecting the National Treasury. As the permanent 
constitution is still in the process of formation, the 
above functions and powers are subject to change. 

Audit . — ^A Department of Audit was established 
in November, 1012. It was elevated to a Board of 
Audit by Presidential Mandate m June, 1914. An 
Audit Law was promulgated in October of the 
same year The Board is entrusted with the work 
of auditing the accounts of the government in all 
its parts for the fiscal year and of submitting sug- 
gestions to the President. All government officers 
throughout China are by law obliged to submit 
monthly reports of their receipts and expenditures 
to the Board of Audit for inspection and verification. 
The reports of provincial officials are forwarded 
through the ministries to whom they are responsible. 

Mouse . Trade and Admimstration of the 
Chinese Empire; Vissebino ; Currency and Banhing 
in Ohinay 2 vols . ; Amebican Commission or Intbb- 
NATiONAD Exchange lieport on the Gold Standard, 

1904, J Edkins • Banking and Prices in China, 

1905, and other wntings; Jeenigan i Chinese 

Bfsiness Methods and Policy, 1905, First Annual 
Be port, Board of Audit, 1916. Various articles in 
The Chinese Political and Social Science Bevicw, 
1916-17. [F.L.B.] 

FUKIEN^ **happy establishment,'* a 

small province roughly forming a rectangle on the 
S E. coast of China. ChSkiang and Kuangtung he 
along its north and south ends respectively; Kiang- 
bi bounds its western, and the sea its eastern side. 
Formosa Channel separates it from the island of 
Formosa, which lies parallel to its coasts. Its area 
is 46,332 square miles ; its inhabitants number 
22,870,000, making it one of the most thickly popul- 
ated provinces in China. 

Fukien is extremely mountainous, the ranges 
running generally parallel through the length of the 
province Hence most of the rivers are short. The 
largest is the Minkiang IS] , on which Foochow 
stands. The coast being well provided with small 
bays, a large proportion of the inhabitants are 
fishermen The soil is good, and tea is the chief 
crop cultivated. Bice, sugar, and ginger are among 
the other important products. The mineral wealth 
IS great, but has hardly been worked as yet. The 
whole province lies just outside the tropics, so that 
the climate in the east is sub-tropical, while as the 
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ground rises towards the west the temperature 
becomes colder. 

Fukien being in a somewhat isolated position^ 
its customs and dialecis^ which are very different 
from those of neighbouring provinces, have been 
well preserved. The inhabitants are energetic and 
independent, and furnish more emigrants than any 
other part of China. 

Foochow, the capital, and Amoy, {q*v.) were 
opened to trade in 1^2; Santuao (g.tr.), Kien-mng 
fu and Chung-ngan are among other important 
towns, the last-named being famous for the finest 
tea (Bohea) The summer resort of Kuliang is in 
the hillB oast of Foochow. 

The literary name of Fukien is Mm 

GUIGNES, CHRISTIAN LOUIS JOSEPH DE, 

son of the following, born 1759. He studied Chinese 
under his father, and joined the French Consular 
Service, being Consul at Canton for seventeen 
years. He then went back to France^ where he 
prepared a Chmese-Latin-French dictionary (1813) 
at the rec^uest of the Government. It was however 
scarcely more than a new edition of Glemon\’s 
work. Previous to this he had published a book of 
travels (to Peking, Manila, etc,). He died m 1846 

GUIGNES, JOSEPH DE, born at Pontoise in 
1721, a famous Oriental, and especially a Chinese 
scboiai He began these studies at the early age of 
fourteen He was a student of Fourmont, and in 
1745 took his place as secretary interpreter of 
Oriental languages at the Eoyal Library. Three 
years later he published his work on the origin of 
the Huns and Tartars, which gained for him 
admittance to the B. S of London in 1752, and to 
the French Academy of Inscriptions in 1754. 

In 1757 he was made professor of Syriac at the 
College Royal, 

The Revolution deprived him of most of his 
sources of income, and he became very poor. He 
died at Pans in 1800, 

De Guiones wrote a great deal on matters 
Chinese, on Religion, History, Geography, Sciences 
and Arts, Antiquities, Language and Literature, 
often in the form of Mimotres for learned societies. 

He IS renowned for a theory he first advanced in 
1769, that the Chinese are Egyptian in origin. In 
this year appeared dam hqud on prowve 

, . . fes Chtnoia sont une colonte igypUtnut^* and 
Mimoirt . . . aprls avoir exammi Vortgine des 
httrea phintetennes, hebraiquea, etc., on essay e 
d'itahhr . . . que la nation chinoise est une 
colonie igyptienne.** The theory was severely 
criticised but its author clung to it to the last. 
His great work is the JJistoire Ginitide des Huns, 
des Turcs, dt'S Mogols, et des aul^es Tartares 
Occidentaux, Paris, 1766-58. 


HUG, Evariste R^GIS (Abb«), the cele- 

brated missionary and traveller, was born at Tou- 
louse in 1813. At the age of 25 he joined the 
Lazarists and in 1839 arrived in China. After spend- 
ing a year and a half at Macao, he worked for a 
time in the southern provinces, and then went to 
Peking, but shortly afterwards left for Hei Shui 
^ insidte Mongolia, to shepherd a large 

but bcattered Christian community who had been 
dnven north of the Great Wall by the persecution 
of the Emperor Chia Ch'inq. Here P. Hva learnt 
the dialects and studied the customs of the Tartars 
and translated Christian books for them. In 1844 
he was sent by the Vicar Apostolic of Mongolia on 
the journey which has made him forever famous, 
ill company with a fellow-Lazarist, Joseph Gabbt, 
and a Christian Tibetan Disguised as lamas, the^ 
reached the borders of Kansu and Tibet in January 
1846 after suffering many privations. Here they 
waited till September to join an embassy known to 
be returning from Peking to Lhasa, which place 
they finally reached in January 1846, after another 
most difficult journey, Ihe kindly reception given 
to the missionaries by the Regent of Tibet dis- 
pleased the Chinese ambassador who got them sent 
to Canton, where they arrived in October. P. Huo 
remained there three years, but finally returned to 
Europe in shattered health in 1852 and died in 
Paris in 1860. 

He sent numetous contributions to the “Annales 
de la Propagation de la Foi” j and published m 1850 
at l*aris the famous Souvenirs d*un Voyage dans la 
Tartane, le Thibet et la Chine, one of the most 
lascinaimg and sinceie books of travel ever written, 
though lacking in scientific observation and exact- 
itude It has first translated into English by 
1857, into German by K. Andreb, 1855; 
into Dutch in 1866 , into Spanish in 1860, into 
Swedish in 1362, etc 

Ho also wrote A’ Empire Chinois 1854, English 
tianslation, 1859, and Le Chrtstianisme en Chine, 
1857-8, English translation 1857-8. 

JULIEN, STANISLAS AIGNAN, originally 
Noel Jxjlibn, was born at Orleans, September 20, 
1799. He was the son of an artizan, who educated 
him in the hope that he would enter the priesthood, 
but he himself, conscious of extraordinary linguistic 
ability, decided in favour of a secular life. In 1821 
he was made Assistant Professor of Greek at the 
College de France; and becoming interested in 
Chinese through the lectures of RiMUSAX (q,v.), he 
began the study of the language, and in less than 
two years published a Latin translation of part of 
the works of Mbkcius. In 1832 he succeeded 
Remusat as Chinese Professor at the College de 
France. In 1839 he was made joint-keeper of the 
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Boyal Library, tha Chinese books being his special 
care; and in 1841 he became '*Administrateur du 
College de France.” 

He had many bitter controversies, not only with 
his fellow-E^inologuos, but also with scholars learned 
in Sanskrit and Pah, m which languages Jttlien 
was also a proficient, having learnt them to assist 
him in his study of Chinese Buddhism. 

In 1863 he was made a commander of the Legion 
of Honour in recognition of his services to literature. 
He died on February 14, 1873, leavmg unfinished 
the large Chinese dictionary on which he had for a 
considerable time been engaged. 

He prepared translations of the San Tzu Ching, 
ChHen Tzu Wen, and a number of dramatic and 
lighter works 

Among his numerous writings on Chinese 
subjects the following are the moat important ; — 

de* jittnctpaux traiti* chxnox* sur la 
cvlture dP8 mUrter* et Viducatxon dee vtr*-d.-8oit, 
1837, which has been translated into English, 
German, Italian and Hussian; Dtscusetons gram- 
matxccdes aur certaxnes rlglea de position gut en 


Chine, etc., 1841; Exercices pratiques d* analyse de 
syntaxe et de lexicographie chinoise, 1842; Voyages 
des pdertns houddkistee, 1853 ; Mithode pour 
dechiffrer et transcrire les mots sanscrits gut se 
rcncontrent dans les hvres chinois, 1861 ; Histoire et 
fabrication de la porcelatne chmotse, IQSliIndustriei 
anctcnnes et modernes de V empire chtnots, 1869 j 
Syntaxe nouuelle de la langue chtnoise, 1869; also 
translations of the Book of Rewards and Puntsh- 
ments (1835) and of the Tao Te Ching, 1842. 

REVIEW, THE FAR EASTERN, was founded 
in 1904 by Geoege Beonson Rea, me., as a monthly 
journal devoted to setting forth the advancement 
of the Client in engineering and industrial lines. 
The scope of the magazine has been enlarged from 
time to time in an effort to make the Review the 
inoht authoritative publication on finance, railways 
and commerce of China, Japan, the l*hilippines, 
Indo-China, Malaysia and Siam The publication 
office was lemoved from Manila to Shanghai in 1912 
and the editorial direction is now in the hands of 
Grohge Bronson Rea, publisher, W. H Donald, 
Editor, P L Biit\nt, Associate Editor 




CORRIGENDA, Etc. 


[NottB appearing with an asterisk (*) have been kindly contributed by Capt Paul Pellxot]. 


P. 50, col. 1, Bishopbics, line 10. For “16th** 
read “14th. “ 

*F. 62, col. 1, lines 20-27. Note . It is true that 
many refugees went to the British Legation, 
but the American, French, German and Hussian 
Legations were held throughout the siege On 
the other hand, there were no Germans m the 
Pei‘t*ang, but French and Italian marines. 

P. 63. col. 1, lines 25-28. For “Ch‘i Hsu** read 
“Cn‘i Hsiu.’* For “Hsu Ch'ing-hsueh’* read 
“Hsu CH‘6KG-yu.’* For “Chao Hsu-chko*' 
read “Chao Shu-ch'iao.’* For “Yu Lu*’ read 
“Yu-lu *’ Line 31. For “D*Authoubd’* read 
“D ’ Anthouaiid. * * 

P, 81, col 2, Canton lines 8-10. For “is the 
residence of the Viceroy . . , Governor of 
Kuangtung,** read “is the residence of the 
Military (Tu Chun) and Civil (Shen Chang) 
Governors of Kuangtung.** 

*P. 92, col. 2, line 31. Note ; Delete the mention 
of the Ke chih ching yuaUf which is a cyclo- 
paedia of the 18th century. 

P. 147, col 2, Dragon Flower Society, line 1 
After The read Line 14 After Halls 

read Line 21. After Empty read ^ 2^ 

*P. 165, col 1, Enamel, line 1 For H read jg 
*P. 175, col 2, Feng Tao Note • Feng Tao had, 
in fact, nothing to do with the invention of 
block-piunting Giles only says, “has been 
credited by some with . . ’* Dr Aubel 

Stein and Captain Pelliot brought back from 
Tun-huang block-prints much anterior to the 
time of FiSno Tao. 

P. 179, col. 2, Finnish Missionary Society, line 6. 
After at read 

P. 183, col. 2, line 7. For ^ read fl:- 
*P. 196, col. 1, between lines and S5 insert Baron 
DE BoCHECHOUART. 

*P. 199, col. 1, Fulin. A^ofe : Fultn most likely= 
Frum, which is a probable Northern Iranian 
form of Hrdm^Bdm. 

•P, 207, col. 1, Glass, line 6 For “spahtika** read 
“sphatika *’ 

P. 211, col. 2, line 30. For “Ministers” reajd 
“Ministries. “ Under War and Marine, for 
“Ordinance** read “Ordnance.** 

*P. 213, col. 2, line 1. Lo-Han, For “Arahan** 
read “Arhan or Arhat ** (See also Arahant) 

P. 221, col. 2, Gutzlait, line 2, For "1830** read 
“1803.** 


*P 224, col 1, line 5. Note : As a matter of fact, 
we have the bulk of the writings of Hah Fex 
Tzu. The greater part of them have been 
translated into Bussian by Ivanov, 

*P 224, col 1, Han 11ai ^ute For fQ read 
. Suppress the following commentary. 

P 225 [headline] For “Hannan” read “Hannen ** 
P 243 [headline] For “Hsuang Chuang** read 
“Hsuan Chuang ** 

P. 252, col, 1. Irish Presbyterian Mission, 
line 19. For ^ read Ut* 

*P. 262, col 1, Jews in China, line 3. For “16th 
century’* read “17th century ** 

*P. 262, col. 1, lines 29-31. Note : The theory that 
the information available shows the Jews to 
have come to China during the Han dynasty 
will not hold water. We have sporadic mention 
or traces of them during the T‘ang dynasty ; 
those of K‘ai-fdng fu only came at the time of 
the Northern Sung dynasty, say during the 
11th century of our era. 

*P 265, col. 2, Kalgan, line 20. Note : Hadha 
means a “mountain-pass” and not a “mart,** 
*P. 268, col. 2, Kankali. For “Kankali” read 
“Kangh.” 

•P. 268, col. 2, Kanp'u Note . the Ganfu of Marco 
Polo is really in the bay of Hangchow. But 
the Canfu of the T‘ang times was in all pro- 
bability Kuang-fu, i c Kuang-chou fu, Canton, 
*P. 272, col. 1. Khumdan, lines 11-14. N ote : 
The reference to Hartmann’s article was added 
by CoRDiER. Yule died long before Diet de 
V Islam was published. But the whole theory 
is to be rejected. The vocalization was 
certainly Khumdan^ and we have even a 
Sanscritized form Kvmudana, 

P. 277, col 1, K*ou Ch'ibn Chih, line 12. For 
“Ssu-MA Kuang** read “Chu Hsi.** 

*P. 277, col. 2, Koxinoa, line 2 Note : Kuo hsing 
yeh does not mean “lord of the country’s 
families,** but “lord [who has received] the 
surname of the royal [family],’* that is to say 
Cbu the surname of the Mings. C£. Giles, 
Biog. Diet,, p. 108. 

P. 279, col. 1, line 11. For “Empress-dowager” 
read “Empresses-dowager.” 

P. 282, col. 2, Kuno, Prince, line 2, For tSK 
read 
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P. 287, col. 2, Lao Tz^l, line 49. For 
read 

*P. 296, col. Z, line 3. For '^together 'with the 
history . . . SC/* redc^ ‘‘together with the 
encyclopaedia T*unff Chth published in 

the 12th century by Ch£ng Ch‘iao |K 
Line 6. A/ter san t‘ung add : “Each of them 
was supplemented twice in Cb‘ien Lttnq’s 
reign^ which makes a total of N%nt Vung, 
Jl S/’ Lines 24-28 are out of place, and do 
not refer to the Yu Bat, but to the Yunff Lo 
Ta T\tn. 

*P. 299, col 1, line 34 For tS read IS. 

*P. 300, col 2, line 20 For read BR« 

Line 30 For “twelfth century” read “thir- 
teenth century.” 

*P. 307, col 1. Li Chi Note To the translations 
of the Li Chi, add the one in French by 
P. CoovHKUR, s J Col 2 i^iEM Tzu Note . 
To the translations of Lieh Tzfi, add that of 
P WiEQEE in his “Patrologie Taoiste ” Col 2. 
Li Fan Yuan Note , It is now the H l%< 
that IS, the “Office for Mongolia and Tibet ” 

*P 323, coJ 1, line 16 Note This must be the 
later Liang of the tenth century, a.d. 

324, c<d 2, Manchu Languacuc Note : To the 
bibliography add B Laufbh, “Skizne der 
Mandsfihurischen Literatur,” (in Keleti 
Szemle) 

P. 325, col 1 line 3. For “province” read 
“country.” 

«P. 325, col. 1, Mandahin, line 1 Note : In all 
likelihood mandarin comes from the Sanskrit 
w’ord inantrin, minister, councillor, which had 
passed into Malay. Col. 2, Manichaeism, 
line 7 For “Hsuak Tsang” read “Hsuan 
Tsung ” 

P 341, col 2, line 33. For JSBR read Klft. 

P. 345, col 2, Mehic\l Missions, lines 7-9. Note ; 
This claim cannot he substantiated. Dr 
Pearson introduced vaccination into Canton 
in 1805, bift the Spanish had taught it to the 
Chinese two years earlier. 

P. 350, col, 1, line 7, For “lifelong” read 
“livelong.” 

*•?. 380, col 1, Mongol Language, lines 3 and 4. 
Note : The Ba8c;hpa writing was based on the 
Tibetan, not on the Uighiir, writing. (See 
Baechpa), 

P. 580, col. 2, line 8 f^or 1135 read 1235. 

F. 588, col. 1, Meted Wind Instruments, line 9, 
Far ffifi read ifift. 

F 389, col. 1, paragraph 4. For read ^ 
throughout. 

*F, 595, cd. 8, line 36. Far Shensi read Shansi. 

♦P. 396, col. 1, Nestohius, lines 6 and 7. Note : 
Tba cireunsttaaces tad tlie dale «f ike death 
of Nsszoazus are now well-knosm. He died 


on his way back from exile, just on the eve of 
the convening of the Council of Chalcedon, 
which was held in 451. 

P. 401, col 2, Numismatics, line 32. For 
read Line 42, for read 
P. 402, col. 2, line 2. For read 

F. 416, col. 1. Formosa, Between lines Si and SS 
insert, “Thayer & Bangs, Eight New Birds 
from C. China, Bull. Mua. Comp. Zool, 1909, 
pp. 139-141,” 

P. 416, col. 1 Between lines S3 and H insert, 
“Thayer Bangs, Some Chinese Vertebrates, 
Mus. Comp. Zool, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1912.” 

P 425, col 2, Patbiarghs, Six, line 13. For 
“Ta I” read “Ta Yu.” 

P. 426, col. 2, Peacock's Feathers, lines 3 and 6. 
For “yu” read “ling.” 

P 443, col 2, hne 20 For “a d. 600-900” read 
“a d 618-906 ” Paragraph 4, line 6 For Hi K 
read K* 

P. 444, col 1, line 8 For read 

Col 2, line 16 For “Wu I” read “Wu Yu ” 

P. 445, col. 2, line 7. i'or “Hsiunq Shih Lino*' 
read “Hsiung Hbi Ling.” 

P. 445, col 2, List of Political Clubs, line 4. 
For “T‘ao Yu” read “T‘ao Yuan.” 

P 457, col 1, Po Yen, line 3 For 1275 read 1295. 

P 466, col 2, hne 36, For 97 read 27. 

*P 468, col 2, P‘u T‘o. Note : Besides Johnston, 
the work of Bobrschmann on ihe«e Sanctuaries 
should be mentioned ; also a ps^er m the B E. 
F E 0. by Peri and Maspero, published about 
1912 and entitled, “La Kouan-ym qui fie veut 
pas B*en aller.” 

*P 483, ool 1 Note . Among Kiccac’s works, 
mention ought to be made of his Memoirs, 
which formed the basis of Tricault's De 
Christiana expeditions apud Sinas, and the 
original text of which has been recently 
published in two quarto volumes. Moreover, 
it is not correct to say tiiat most of the Chinese 
works enumerated are now lost. On the con- 
trary, almost all of them are still in exietenee, 
and some have ev«i been translated into 
Manchu and Korean. 

P. 487, od. 8, line 16. Far “Brtnhier** read 

“BEWaMR.” 

*P. 490, col 2, line 5. Far “Stashko Fhiwlin,” 
read “Itan Petuk.” (He is the same m the 
Ivan Fetlinb of the second Treaty, p. 491, 
col. 8V 

F. 483, eol. I, SAOttneae, Human, Ikie 10. Far 
tk read 

P, W, cd. 1, line IK For ‘•Taxmo Csdiro** read 
•H3h‘iwo ChIno.” Line 17. Far “Kuanq 
Htm” f«tif CQL2,8AMlii. 
For 2.11 read HB, 
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P. 499, col, 2, ScHLBGSL, line 15. For “chinois” 
read “chinoisefl.” 

P. 606, col. 2, Shang Dynasty, Table For 
read 

*P. 513, col. 1, lines 2*4. Note : Lbgge’s opinion 
goes against the unanimous consent of * all 
recent and best Chinese scholars, who always 
take it for granted that about one half the 
Shu Chtng is to a great extent a forgery 
of the third, or the beginning of the fourth 
century of our era. Cf, Chavannes’ Intro- 
duction to his translation of Ssu-ma Ch*ien, 
and an article by Peixiot in the Mimoxree 
relaiifa d VAste Orientale, vol. ii 
*Shuo WiSn Note . The full title of the work 
is **Shuo wen chieh tzu’ ’ ). which 

means [Work in which the author] shows the 
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figurative characters ( explains the 
composed characters (^). 

Line 4. For ‘^abont a.d. 120** read “about 
A.D. 150.’* 

♦Col 2, Note : To bibliography add Chalmbes : 
Phonetic Shuo-wtn. 

P. 518, col 1, Six Boards, line 4. For “Shih pu” 
read “Li pu.’* 

Ool 2, Six Forms or Script, linos 11 and 
12 For “iv, mu . . . contorted seal** read 
“iv, U Vky the official text, v, mu chuan SS 
contorted seal ** 

*P 529, col. 1, SxfiPA. Note : Add "So also is the 
Chinese word t*a)||, (ancient thap).’* 

*P 533, col 2, Sung Yun, line 5 For "Kandahar” 
read "Gandhara ” 

P 554, col 2, Thousand Character Essay, line 14. 
For “pai t*ou wen” read "pai shou wdn.” 
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